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STERLINGS WIN» 
PALM BEECH EVENTS 


ENDURANCE AND SupeRiORiTY OF STERLING ENGINES AGAIN DEMONSTRATED 


“Dewey. powered with a 45-65 H.P. Sterling engine, at Palm Beach, Florida, March 19, won the 
hey PE san = ever held for speed boats, carrying with it the largest purse ever contested for, $2,500.00 
in gold: also $200.00, the aggregate sum received as entrance money, besides a handsome cup. The contest was 
2% times around a 5.2 miles course, a total distance of 119.18 statute miles, having 2 turns, showing an 
average speed of 25 miles per hour. 


i : h 4d trials —powe-ed with a 249 Horse Power Sterling Racing Engine she ‘!was un- 
peat a salhmlinats officially timed doing 35.73 miles per hour. 


DEWEY—THE WINNER. 


Sterling Engine Company, !25? Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Silk Fish Line 


Made on latest im- 


Xi proved machinery. 
( fe) Absolutely pure, 


strength guaranteed, 
the strongest and 
lightest line made. 


IN 4 COLORS— 
White with Black. Black with White. 
Black with Olive. Black with Brown. 
Size 0, l{c per yard. Size 2, 33c per yard. 
Size 4, lfc per yard. Size 3, 3c per yard. 
Size 1, 2c per yard. Size 4, 33ce per yard. 


Patent Waxed Lines Enamelled Lines 


Guaranteed not to absorb water. Not a union line, but the best silk. 
Superior Line for Casting. ENAMELLED BY HAND. 
Size 0, 2} cents per yard. Size 4, 37 cents per yard. 


Size 1, 4 cents per yard. 
Size 2, 44 cents per yard. 
Size 3, 5 cents per yard. 


Size 


4, 2 cents per yard. 
Size 1, 3 cents per yard. 
2 


Size 2, 34 cents per yard. Size 4, 53 cents per yard. 
Casting Line—Size (0, 1} cents per yard. Size 0, 1} cents per yard. 
Put up on cards, 25, 50, 75 and 100 yards continuous lengths. 
For Sale By 
A. E. BREGENT, ART ROSS & CO., 
192 St. Catherine St E., Montreal 172 Pearl Street, Montreal 


JAS. WALKER HARDWARE CO.,LTD., 252 St. James Street, Montreal. 
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The Winter Wolf Hunt in Northern Ontario 


BY JOHN ARTHUR HOPE. 


P TO the date of March 1st the 
| | winter of 1908-9 proved a most 
unusual one. There were con- 
Stant snowstorms, followed by 
thaws, throughout December and the first 
part of January, with not sufficient ice 
to make travelling over the Mississaga 
River — which had to be crossed — and 
lakes safe for teams. This weather de- 
layed the work of building cabins, getting 
in supplies, and pushing such work for- 
ward as is required to make things com- 
fortable for those who intended to spend 
a few enjoyable weeks in the woods. 
Several sportsmen who were anxious to 
be in camp by Christmas, or not later 
than the second week in January, on ac- 
count of business, were disappointed at 
not being able to come. Towards the 
end of January, however, the weather be- 
came more steady, the mercury fell be- 
low zero, and by the first of February 
everything was ready. But I had lost 
two of the best months. 

Now, judging solely from the number 
of letters received during the winter, the 
above hunt proved to be one of unusual 
interest to sportsmen on both sides of 
the line, and also in Great Britain. In- 
quiries came in so fast that I was unable 
to answer all of them as fully as I would 
have wished. Therefore, those gentle- 
men who did not receive a full and 
prompt reply will, I am sure, kindly over- 
look my seeming neglect. Most of the 
letters received expressed only what is 
natural to expect from keen sportsmen in- 


terested in the preservation of game — 
their entire concurrence and sympathy 
with the object in view, and the efforts 
put forth to thin out Canis Lupus in 
the Eastern woods. 

Many regretted that through business 
responsibilities they were unable to come; 
others stated that they would watch the 
results with the keenest interest, and if 


Four of ‘Em. 


it could be shown that wolves were really 
to be found, as stated, and hunted suc- 
cessfully, they would certainly take 
“Mingan’s” trail another winter. Sev- 
eral inquiries were also made about moose 
and bear hunting, the latter animal being 
in great favor. 

Those who did find time to visit my 
camps were agreeably surprised to find 
that the weather was not of the Arctic 
Circle type. The camps, being well shel- 
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Bob Foster and Author Skinning Wolves at No. 1 Camp. 


tered by virgin forests of giant conifers, 
forced them to strip off all superfluous 
clothing when on snowshoes or perspire 
too freely. 

Another surprise also awaited two gen- 
tlemen on their first night at No. ¢ 
Camp, and proved to be one of unusual 
interest for them. They were just think- 


ing of retiring for the night, when the 


long, dismal howl of a lone wolf broke 
the quiet stillness of the surrounding 


woods, lit up by thousands of twinkling 
stars and a bright moon nearly at the 
full. The howl came from the point of a 
peninsula, about a mile away across the 
lake on which the cabin fronted.  In- 
stantly from one side and behind the 
cabin came a succession of answering 
howls, that presently broke into the sharp 
yi-ki-hiis of the main pack in full cry. 
The sharp yelps broke out like a scatter- 
ing volley of rifle shots, as only part or 
the whole pack yelped in unison. They 
swept across the lake towards the lone 
wolf, whose howl had given notice that 
‘t had found the scent of a deer. The yi- 
ki-hiis became more intense in sharpness 
and volume, rising and falling in various 
keys, dying away as th 


1e distance increas- 
ed. to rise again as the scent freshened or 


the whole pack gave tongue together, 
finally ending in a succession of growls. 
Then complete silence — another deer 
had ceased to live. 

At the first howl the four men in the 
cabin came promptly to their feet. At 
the second the two visitors grasped their 
rifles and rushed for the door, the open- 
ing of which let in a volume of sounds 
from the main pack that made the blood 
tingle and fingers itch to do — what was 
impossible just then. 

“Took, there they go!’ some one re- 
marked, pointing to half a score of swiit- 
ly-moving black dots far out on the white 
curface of the lake, that lay shining like 
molten silver under the bright beams of 
the moon, disappearing almost as he 
spoke under the shadows of the tall pines 
on the peninsula. For the first minute 
the silence in that cabin was intense. The 
twitching muscles of the faces and tight- 
ly-drawn lips, however, expressed each 
owner's feelings plainer than words. 
With the dying away of the last yelp the 
gentlemen broke silence. 

“Those few minutes were worth the 
whole trip. I’m glad I came,” remarked 
one. 

“T heartily agree with you there,’ an- 
swered the other. 

“But.” said the first, “we read that 
wolves howl dolorously when in pursuit 
of their prey, whereas these gave tongue 
like a pack of foxhounds.” 


Showing Skeleton of .Deer. 
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“The truth is,” I replied, “very little is 
known about timber wolves or their hab- 
its, even by the best natural history writ- 
ers. For instance, we are told in ‘Woods’ 
Natural History,’ that ‘wolves are always 
hungry,’ and by some other writers that 
“wolves never return to finish any carcass 
they have left uneaten.’ These writers 
are entirely in error on both counts, as 
are those writers who claim that wolves 
howl dolorously when in full pursuit of 
their prey. They may do so in Russia, 
certainly not here. My experience of 
the American timber wolf is that they 
run with both eyes and nose. If by the 
eye they run in dead silence, as for ex- 
ample: The pack of thirteen last January, 
when they charged down the lake in per- 
fect silence. If running by nose, which 
they must in thick timber, they give 
tongue to let each other know the exact 
position of each, as a few always remain 
behind to drive the deer forward, the rest 
outflanking it to right and left, to en- 
circle and pull it down when an open 
Space, Stich as a lake, is reached. No 
pack of foxhounds ever trained can run 
down a fox as quickly and intelligently as 
a pack of wolves run down a deer. The 
former run together, tailing out behind 
as the fastest dogs take the lead, while 
the latter, who are lazy brutes, make 
their brains save their heels by working 
intelligently together. If wolves were 
to try and run down deer in thick timber 
on the same principle as a pack of fox- 
hounds, they would kill but very few, 
except in deep snow, or when crusted 
over sufficiently hard to carry them but 
not the deer. In summer they would kill 
still less, especially out here where open 


Mr. Byron Brooks on Left, 


The Wolf and His Victim. 


water is to be met with every half mile 
or so. 

“But it should be remembered,” I fin- 
ally added, “that the deer here are not in 
their natural habitat; but the wolves, en- 
dowed by nature with well-padded feet 
to keep them from sinking as deeply as 
the small-hoofed, thin-legged deer, are, 
Hence they must be exterminated if 
nothing is done to clear out the wolves.” 

The next morning brought two interest- 
ing things to light — the first an old wolf, 
found -by my partner out on the lake. A 
properly handled, well-placed bait, had 
thrown him off his guard. Three more 
of his relatives in mischief hung on a 
tree before the week was out. The sec- 
ond object brought in from close by was 
the skeleton of a deer, picked clean of 
every vestige of meat, the skin being 
stripped off as though skinned by men. 

Then that ardent and most enthusiastic 
sportsman, and wolf hunter, Mr. Byron 
Brooks, of New York, made an offer that 
proved his title to be called a true sports- 
man, of ten dollars from his own purse 
for every wolf scalp secured during the 
winter. On the writer reminding him 
that as wolves were numerous in the 
neighborhood and he might have to draw 
a fairly heavy cheque, he ‘promptly re- 
plied, in a tone there was no misunder- 
standing: “Accept; the heavier the 
cheque the better!” an offer made in all 
sincerity and in a good cause. I accept- 
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A. C. Mott, Jr., in Boat, and Three Wolves. 


ed, and called home next day on urgent 
business, sent the following telegram: 
“Four wolves; five inches of fresh snow,” 
which message reached him soon after 
he arrived in Gotham. 

Mr. A. C. Mott, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who stayed a couple of weeks in camp 
and took back with him for mounting a 
couple of wolf pelts which he secured, 
and which will, as that gentleman jubi- 
lantly remarked, convince the sportsmen 
in the Quaker City that wolves are not 
only to be found in Northern Ontario, 
but successfully hunted as well. 

It mattered not which camp we occu- 
pied, the long, weird howl of one wolf 
answering another, often for the best part 
of a night, was constantly heard. Some- 
times it would be instantly answered by 
the yi-ki-hiis, as sharp as rifle shots, of a 
pack giving tongue in pursuit of a deer. 

Just at daybreak one morning we were 
awakened from a sound sleep — nothing 
unusual, certainly — by what sounded to 
me at first like a band of music, but 
which turned out a moment later, when 
I looked through the window, to be a 
troop of seven wolves going into action 
in extended order, firing the usual inter- 
mittent volleys as they swept across the 
lake well within rifle range. That is to 
say, they were running down a blood trail 
made the day before by the fresh blood 
of a rabbit we had shot and dragged 
across the lake from one point to another. 
Coming within sight of the cabin they 
flew off at a tangent, disappearing with 
the fleetness of a sunbeam. Certainly 
the man who has any preconceived ideas 


on his rapidity of fire, accuracy of marks- 
manship, and quickness in judging dis- 
tance, will find his theories put to the 
test by canis lupus in a very practical 
manner. I would strongly recommend 
wolf-hunting to those officers who want 
their men to learn how to shoot quick and 
straight at all ranges. 

Go where one liked, around lakes, up 
rivers, or through the silent woods, for 
miles on every side, the large and well- 
defined spoor of the wolf, well padded 
between the toes with hair, showed plain 
on the white snow in larger or smaller 
numbers, especially following the deer’s 
runways. That several packs are work- 
ing round in the vicinity of my three 
camps I am perfectly satisfied. When 
one stops to think that all three camps are 
on a six-mile lake in the shape of a three- 
cornered triangle, and I know from ex- 
perience and good authority that the 
same conditions prevail for a hundred 
miles on each side of me, and a long way 
north, some idea may be gained of its ex- 
cellence as a wolf-hunting country. 


Given the proper material another win- 
ter, which I was unable to obtain for 


‘various reasons on this occasion, any 


further doubts remaining that the wolf 
cannot be brought within rifle range and 
made to give good sport to those keen 
and hardy sportsmen who are anxious to 
assist in thinning them out, will be re- 
moved. ; 

Several wolves have also been poisoned 
but through being covered up by a sudden 
snowstorm before they could be secured, 
full details of the results of the hunt can- 
not be given until later. 

The ad®antages of this neighborhood 
for a line of camps on the New Bruns- 
wick system have been much impressed 
upon me by my work in preparing these 
wolf camps and my experiences in them. 
Traces of game were apparent every- 
where, and I know there is good fishing 
in many of these inland lakes. Camps of 
the kind now made could be extended and 
kept open all the year round, meeting the 
conveniences of sportsmen who might 
wish to fish and explore in the summer, 
hunt big game in the fall, and assist in 
thinning out the wolves in the winter. 


The Mounting of Fish 


The Modus Operandi. 


BY C. H. HOOPER. 


overhauling their tackle, fingering the 

flies, jointing the rod, and making 

imaginary casts — usually to the detri- 
ment of the bric-a-brac? In this respect 
anglers differ from disciples of Nimrod, 
for, when the shooting season closes, the 
latter usually forget for a time the joys 
of the chase, and turn to more seasonable 
amusements. 

Not so the angler —the fever usually 
seizes him during the winter. He pores 
over catalogues, inflaming his mind with 
such disturbing literature, and, months 
ahead, plans his summer’s outing. Per- 
sonally, there is no season of rest for my 
tackle. It has no chance to grow dusty. 
From the last day of the previous sum- 
mers vacation until the first day of the 
next, | am —in spirit— fishing. In the 
end of September I begin, mentally, to 
make my next summers’ trips, and, al- 
lowing for almost weekly changes of 
plans, much of the map is covered while 
the snow flies. 

This year my “winter’s fishing excur- 
sions” have proved particularly pleasing 
and realistic, chiefly owing to the trophies 
with which a new hobby — mounted last 
summer—has furnished me. It is an 
easy matter, even in a snowstorm, with 
the temperature at zero outside one’s den, 
to wander back in fancy to the delightful 
spots of the previous year while surround- 
ed by the actual trophies of one’s skill, or 
luck. What then more naturally fol- 
lows than to seize the map, already 
marked with many a pencilled line, many 
a spot of candle-grease, and project one- 
self to other unknown waters, rapidly 
threading the rivers, lightly crossing the 
carries, and, finally camping in some de- 
lightful spot as yet unvisited — one which 
looks so well — on paper. 

Truly when practicing taxidermy last 
summer I expected much future pleasure 
from the contemplation of my specimens, 
but hardly realized the full significance of 


| WONDER how many anglers are 


having the actual fish, mounted and life- 
like, continually before my eyes during 
the long months of this thoroughly dis- 
agreeable season. In a previous issue of 
Rod and Gun I endeavored to show the 


The Raw (and Live) Material. 


actual enjoyment to be derived from the 
practice of taxidermy; it is with a view 
to help the earnest angler, if possible, 
over the initial steps, that I again take up 
the subject. 


The Modus Operandi. 


To begin with, it is not necessary to 
“first catch your hare’; in fact, that is 
the last part of the preparations. One 
must be provided with the following: 

1. A few rolls of cotton batting. 

2. Small tacks. 

3. Arsenical soap. 

4. An old shaving brush. 

5. A small varnish brush. 

6. Perfectly clear varnish. 

7. Long pins. 


Tacked Out to Dry. 


8. Small but strong scissors. 

9. A sharp penknife. 

10, A pine board (shingle). 

11. An old cloth. 

12. An old dinner knife. 

13. A small saw — ordinary handsaw 
will do. 

Then catch the fish. 

As soon as caught decide which side 
you will preserve—that with fewest 
blemishes. Lay the specimen with this 
side uppermost and»insert a buckshot 
sinker under the upper pectoral fin to 
keep it from contact with the body, oth- 
erwise it will leave a light-colored mark. 
Keep the specimen wet, or at least damp, 


by putting over it a wet cloth, until ready’ 


to operate. 


Skinning. 


Lay the fish good side down on a wet 
table and wipe the upper side free of 
slime with the cloth, then insert a sharp 
knife, edge up, at A, running the cut in 
direction indicated to B, keeping about 
3-16 inch from dorsal fin. From B to C 
the knife edge may be turned down to 


A 7-lb. Pickerel. 


advantage, and the point used over the 
caudal fin rays. Insert again, with edge 
up, at D, and run the cut downitome, 
keeping about 3-16 inch from anal fin. 
Leave both ventral fins on, the superflu- 
ous one may be afterwards removed. 
Trouble will be experienced along the 
belly, but remember that as long as the 
under side of the specimen remains intact 
the upper may be damaged as much as 
one pleases. The last cut is from A to 
D, and may go as deep as necessary. 

The skin should be raised along the 
line of the cut from B to C with the knife, 
and by sawing away underneath it, blade 
laid flat, edge toward the head: enough 
of the skin can be raised to afford a good 
hand grip, supplemented, if slippery, by 
the cloth. A long pull and a strong pull 
follows, the other hand resting firmly on 
the tail; and the whole skin of the upper- 
most side comes off with one rip. 

This first process takes, when one has 
done it before, just two minutes. The 
cutting of the fin.rays in the tail across 
B to C with the scissors follows. The 
skin may now be lifted from the flesh all 


Diagram, 
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along A to Byand D to C. From A to 
B it is easy; from D to C a little more 
difficult. 

With the scissors now cut through the 
fin rays of the dorsal and anal fins. Then 
begin separating the flesh from the skin 
at the line B to C, working slowly, cut- 
ting the muscles back toward the head, 
raising the carcass with the left hand and 
nicking away underneath with the knife. 


Having proceeded a couple of inches, the ~ 


whole specimen may be turned over and 
the skin doubled back, working now to 
the head by raising the skin from the 
carcass. 

When the line A—D is reached, the 
carcass should be cut completely through 
and thrown away —or, peradvanture, 
fried. 

The skin of one side of the body now 
lies before you with the head attached. 
If much blood flows, a thorough washing 
in the lake will remove it.. I always fol- 
low this plan myself, looking upon the 
interval as a sort of recess or half-time, 
in which to light a pipe and straighten a 
stiff back. 

The Head. 

The saw now comes into use. Holding 
the head firmly in the cloth, saw exactly 
down the centre, through jaws, lips, ev- 
erything, being careful not to tear the 
skin with the free end of the saw. 

The half skull remaining is not to be 
skinned except on the cheek, where the 
jaw muscles must be cut carefully out. 
Every particle of “meat,” brains, tissue 
etc., must also be removed. This is 
probably the slowest part of the whole 
operation. The eye must also be taken 
out. The whole skin is then washed. 


Mounting. 


The pine board can now ‘be produced, 
the skin laid on it, scales down, and a 
small portion of arsenical soap worked 
with the shaving brush into a thick 
lather. The skin should then be thor- 
oughly coated on the inside with this, 
particularly about the bones of the head. 
It should be allowed to dry on, though 
mounting may be begun at once with no 
worse effects than coating the fingers 
with the soap. Care should be exercised 
that the lather does not come in contact 


An Ancient Warrior—514-lb. Large-Mouth Bass. 


with the outside of the skin, for if. left 
there to dry, it will bleach out the color. 
A roll of cotton batting should now be 
laid on the board and the skin thrown 
over it. With a pencil an outline of the 
back curve of the fish should be drawn on 
the board. The skin may then be turned 
over, away from the operator, and the 
first tack driven lightly through the in- 
curling edge near the shoulder. The 
skin should then be returned and the ef- 
fect noted. Another tack is then intro- 
duced along the back, keeping the edge of 
the skin to the pencilled line, and so on. 
After each tack is inserted the skin should 
be returned to note the effect, as the 


4%,-lb. Large-Mouth Bass Finished, 


curve of the back, particularly at the 
shoulder, gives character to the whole 
finished specimen. 

When the full length of the back has 
thus been tacked, from the shoulder to 
very near the tail, the tacks apout a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, the first tack, in the 
middle of the belly, should be driven. It 
will be noticed that the tacks along the 
back are all hidden as soon as the skin is 
turned over right side up, but all the 
other tacks along the bottom must be 
driven through the scale side into the 
board. 

Stuffing. 


Cotton batting must never be put un- 
der the skin permanently until it has 
been thoroughly pulled and plucked into 
little scraps. I have tried it a dozen 
times and always failed to obtain any- 
thing but a poor, lumpy effect in the fin- 
ished skin. The cotton should be intro- 
duced under what is already in by thrust- 
ing with the old dull dinner knife, a little 
at a time, after every new tack is driven 
in. Starting from the middle the whole 
rear end of the fish may be first finished, 
then from the middle again the fore end 
and head. 

No tacks can be driven through the 
skin of the head, but a framework of 
tacks may encircle it, holding it down by 
their overhanging edges. The exact an- 
gle of the head is very important. It can 
only be determined by experiment and by 


comparison with a freshly-caught speci- 
men. A little cotton should be intro- 
duced under the “cheek” of the fish be- 
tween the skin and the skull, otherwise 
in drying this will shrink and have a fall- 
en-in effect. 

In stuffing the skin too much cannot be 
said regarding its stretching and conse- 
quent shrinkage. No matter how tightly 
it may be drawn, and it will stand tre- 
mendous strain, the finished and dried 
specimen is bound to be a shade smaller 
than was the original fish. If this is 
borne in mind the taxidermist will stuff 
his fishskin like a drumhead; he will thus 
obtain a much smoother effect and the 
specimen, when finished, will be more 
nearly a counterpart of the original. The 
head, owing to the supporting skull, need 
not be stuffed at all, other than a pinch 
of cotton in the eyehole to keep out the 
flies. 

The Fins. 


The dorsal, caudal, ventral and anal fins 
should be simply stretched to their full ex- 
tent, first soaked in water, and pinned to 
the board, care being taken, however, to 
see that they do not actually touch it, or 
they may stick thereto. The pectoral fin 
must be treated differently. Two slips 


of thin wood a little longer than the ex- 
treme width of the fin should be provided. 
The fin can then be extended, one strip 
put under it near the edge, the other 
A pin driven carefully through 


over it. 
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both and the fin at either end of the 
wood will now hold it stretched to its full. 
The fin should not touch the wood on 
either side. A buckshot under the fin 
as far in as possible will keep it from 
coming in contact with the skin. It 
should not be made to clear the skin by 
more than about a quarter of an inch or 
it will subsequently be much in the way 
and liable to be broken. The whole skin 
may now be lightly washed to remove 
any wool, chips, etc., which may adhere 
to it. It should then be hung up to dry. 
Varnishing. 

The next day a thin coating of clear 
varnish can be applied. Not sufficient 
should be put on torun.- The fins should 
be varnished on both sides to prevent 
their curling. 

Final Mounting. 


In a couple of weeks, a suitable frame 
of bark having been made, the skin, now 
hard as a board, should be very carefully 
removed. All bending of the skin and 
fins must be avoided, as a white crack in 
the varnish is the invariable result. The 
skin, without any stuffing at all, should 
then be placed on the bark-covered frame 
and held in position by about six small 
pins driven up to the head at the places 
marked X in the diagram. As the skin 
will not shrink any more, six pins are 
ample to hold it in position. Nothing 
now remains but to sit and admire the 
result, and if these directions are faith- 
fully followed the result is sure to please. 


Many discoveries will be made during 
the skinning of the first specimen. It 
will be found that it is almost impossible 
to tear a fishskin, no matter how great a 
strain is put uponit. It will also be dis- 
covered that it takes a sharp blow to drive 
a tack through the skin, and that it defies 
the insertion of a pin altogether. 

Again, a filmy, silvery membrane will 
be discovered next the skin on the in- 
side throughout. This should be left in- 
tact, as it contains the pigment which 
imparts the coloring to the fish. Its re- 
moval will spoil the finished specimen. 

Finally, though these directions seem 
long and complicated, it will be found 
that the actual operation is extremely 
simple. In the time that I have taken 
to write this I could have easily skinned 
and mounted half a dozen fish. The 
method outlined here is the result of ac- 
tual experiment; there may be better 
ones; no doubt there are, but I have not 
yet been able to find them. We knew 
nothing when we started last July, by 
August we had become skillful, by Sep- 
tember the skinning of a fish and subse- 
quent mounting had become child’s play. 
It is with a view to help others over the 
initial stages that the above is written; 
with a view to arouse a little scientific 
interest among anglers; with a view to 
spare the small fish and to preserve the 
large, and thus to make the angler’s hon- 
orable craft a source of keenest enjoy- 
ment in the summer and of retrospective 
pleasure during the long, long winter. 


ont 


The Wolves in Algonquin Park 


Ingenious Methods Suggested for Thinning Them Out. 


BY E. R. LA FLECHE. 


HAT the big grey wolves have now 

| a strong hold in the Algonquin 
Park, no hunter of experience 
doubts. [t would be interesting 

to know what actions are taken to abate 
their numbers. I-am informed from re- 
liable persons that poisoned baits are 
freely spread on the lakes and islands 
in the immediate vicinity of the Superin- 
tendent’s chateau, and that only a few 
wolves are found «dead each winter. 
Amongst these are very few adults, and 
in all there is not a half-dozen found, 
though it is supposed many others die 
away which serve as food for the ravens, 
crows and other meat birds in the spring. 
It is claimed by the rangers who: put 
these baits out that no fur-bearing ani- 
mals, such as the fisher, mink, marten, 
skunk, coon, lynx and bear are destroyed 
by them. There is no doubt that very 
few of these baits are touched by these 
animals during winter time, but is it pos- 
sible to suppose for one minute that the 
ravens, crows and the other birds which 
will feed on the dead wolves will not 
also die, and that any of the above-men- 
tioned animals will not eat these dead 
birds, when they find them, and also die? 
And that when a mink feeds on a dead 
poisoned mink, it will not also die? Be- 
cause the rangers do not often find dead 
mink or fisher, it does not mean at all 
that these animals are not destroyed by 
the results of the poison, as very many 
of them die in their dens, and thus a 
whole litter of young ones are destroyed. 
Any man who has had some experience 
with “strychnnine” will tell you that the 
effects of this poison take a very long 
time to disappear, and that the quantity 
which will kill one animal, such as a wolf 
or fox, will also kill all those that feed on 
him, and even others. There is hardly 
any limit. Some will die in a day, others 
in two or three days, but each animal 
which partakes of another poisoned ani- 
mal will also die. The length of time 


they will take to die depends on the 
amount of feed they take. It can plainly 
be seen that this system of destroying 
the wolves in the park is far more injur- 
ious to the fur-bearing animals than to 
the wolves, and according to my personal 
experience, the poison is better left in the 
bottle. 


If we desire to abate the growth of the 
wolves in our park, it is with the use of 


steel traps, properly set, both in summer | 


and winter, in the belt of country they 
range. If this is not soon done we can 
never expect to see our deer become more 
numerous than they are now, but instead 
they will soon vanish, as the wolves chase 
them out of the park, and the two-legged 
wolves kill them the year round. 


What is the use of spending annually 
several thousands of dollars in paying 
rangers in the park if the wolves are not 
abated, and the numerous poachers on 
its immediate borders are given a free 
hand to molest the moose and deer dur- 
ing the whole year, also trap prohibited 
fur-bearing animals, as has been going 
on for many years? , 


By the use of steel traps, the old as 
well as the young wolf is caught, but 
with poisoned baits an old fellow is very 
seldom crazy enough to swallow such 
bitter stuff. 


I am surprised to see that, the wolves 
being so numerous in the park, so few 
dens are found by the rangers. » It is not 
hard to find wolf dens in the spring for a 
man who is good on snowshoes. 
fresh track is found in the month of 
March, immediately after a fall of snow, 
it should be followed as directed here. 


If found in the afternoon or late in the 
evening it should be followed backwards. 
If it snows during the night or early in 


the morning and a fresh track is found it — 
should be followed in the direction the 
wolf is going, and the den will be found; | 


Lae 'y 
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and very often it will not take many hours 
to reach the den. 

The she wolf gets her young ones in 
the months of February and March and 
the beginning of April, and she is out 
every night for grub. In the morning 
she points for her den, and in the after- 
noon and evening leaves it. As a wolfer 
approaches nearer to the den, the trail 
gets plainer and more tracks are found, 
which all lead to a well-defined path. 
Then the den is not far off. The mouth 
of the den is generally about two feet or 
more wide, and a man can easily enter it. 
A good jacklight on the head is the real 
thing to have, with a good revolver; also 
a gaff hook with a short handle to pull 
the wolves out. If the old one is in the 
den she will be found at the most remote 
corner. She should be killed first, then 
the puppies. The pups can be pulled out 


with the gaff hook and clubbed when they 


are as big as acat. They should not be 
handled with the hands, as they will bite, 
and their bites are dangerous. 

The dens are nearly always found in 
caves, steep stony hills, and sometimes in 
old logs, and most of the time on the 
‘Sunny side, and in such a place where a 
man never passes unless he is looking for 
dens. Once the den is located he must 
not walk right to the mouth of it unless 
he is prepared for immediate action, be- 
cause if the wolfer goes right up to the 
entrance and then returns to his camp 
he will not find the wolf in when he comes 
back. He should, therefore, keep: nat 
least a hundred feet away, and not stand 
there and blaze a tree, but carefully mark 
the place by some other means and then 
take his bearings and point for his camp 
by another road. A few hundred yards 
further he may start to blaze the trees. 
He should do this sparingly, especially 
at the beginning, as the wolf is very shy 
of men’s signs near his abode. 

A wolf can also be run down in the 
winter when the snow is light and deep, 
immediately after a heavy fall of snow. 
If a fresh track is found, and if the hunter 
has a good pair of snowshoes, it will take 
him less than half a day to skin that wolf, 
and sometimes only a few hours. This 
always happens when you come to a track 
where you see that the wolf was taking 


long jumps. This is a sign that he is 
close and that he has seen or heard you 
coming. The moment he notices you 
are following him he will put on his full 
speed and sink deeper in the snow, and 
will soon be exhausted. He will then 
lay low and face you with a very sheepish- 
looking face. Never get too close to him, 
but shoot him when you are fifteen or 
twenty yards away. 

The Indians in the north 
wolf with small whalebones, instead of 
poison. These bones are bent double, 
tied with a very thin strip of raw skin, 
and the bone inserted in a piece of rabbit 
or other meat. Once the wolf has landed 
this bait in his stomach he is a goner 
every time, though it takes him a long 
time to die. In this case, should fur- 
bearing animals feed on his carcass, they 
will not die, as they would if poison were 
used. 

The wolf can be very effectively de- 
stroyed by the use of the “sponge bait.” 
A good quality of sponge should be pro- 
cured and thoroughly cleaned and ex- 
posed to the sun for several days in the 
open air. This can be done by passing 
a good twine through them with the aid 
of a needle. Once they are well dried 
they should be divided into pieces the 
size of the fist, then these should be 
soaked in warm water (not boiling 
water), the water well pressed out, and 
while damp each piece should be tied up 
tight with a good string in a round shape. 
This is done by winding the string around 
the sponges, which are again hung out in 
the sun and once more thoroughly dried. 
The string should be removed and the 
sponge dipped in melted mutton tallow 
until well coated. The sponge should be 
allowed to stand in a cold place a little 
before dipping, so that the tallow will ad- 
here well to the sponge. The tallow 
must not be red-hot. After dipping, each 
bait should be placed on a clean board (a 
newly-planed. pine board is the best), and 
allowed to stand until the tallow gets 
hard. Then these should be placed in a 
clean box or pail, a freshly-emptied lard 
pail or one in which some fresh blood has 
been put. The baits should not be touch- 
ed with the hands after they have been 
dipped in the tallow, but they should be 


destroy the 
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worked with a small wooden paddle, and 
dropped on the lakes with the paddle. A 
good idea is to stick a long black feather 
in each bait, so that when the bait is 
dropped the feather will stand up. This 
has the effect of indicating when the wolf 
has taken the bait without being obliged 
to walk right up to it, and when a fox or 
wolf sees a small black spot on a lake he 
will always investigate. If it snows the 
feather can be seen, unless there has been 
a heavy fall. When the feather is down 
it means that the bait has been taken. 
The baits should be placed at least forty 
or sixty yards apart, so that the same 
wolf may not eat them all. A good posi- 
tion to place these baits is twenty or 
thirty feet from the carcass of a dead 
deer. Four or five baits at a time can be 
placed at such a place. 

I*have found out that the brain of a 
deer, with the marrow of the shoulder 
bones, melted together and the sponge 
dipped in, or even fried in this fat, was 
very good. The wolf is exceedingly fond 
of mutton tallow and of deer’s brain, and 
will take and swallow these baits without 
fear, as he will find that there is no bitter 
taste when he chews them. Once in his 
stomach the tallow will melt away and 
the sponge will swell. The wolf will feel 
dry and will eat snow or drink. And the 
more water he takes the quicker the 
sponge gets big, and he will die. It is 
slow, but sure, and it never fails as 
strychnnine bait does sometimes. When 
the latter dose is too strong the wolf or 
fox will vomit, and if he recovers, then 
he is educated, and as the wolf is a good 
scholar, not only will he carefully avoid 
the poisoned baits, but he will also com- 
municate his experience to others, and 
they will laugh at the would-be wolfer 
who tries to catch them with this kind of 
stuff. 

With sponge baits some wolves will 
be found dead, others in a dying condi- 
tion, but very many of them will die in 
their dens. I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that if these baits were tried and free- 
ly used in the park for a few winters the 
wolf tracks would not be so numerous on 
Kearney and on the other lakes as they 
are at the present time, and the deer 
would have a chance. I am convinced 


that a few hundred dollars spent in this 
way would be very well spent. Ii the 
baits were carefully prepared and proper- 
ly distributed they would certainly be a 
hard blow at the wolves. 

I had occasion last summer to meet one 
of the park rangers and had just a short 
talk with him. He informed me that it 
was a shame to see the number of deer 
which were slaughtered in the park by 
the wolves each winter, and especially in 
the month of March, and, believing he 
was speaking to a green man, he remark- 
ed: “You see, owing to the fact that no 
dogs are allowed in the park, every doe 
is heavy with young ones in the spring, 
and owing to this the deer which the 
wolves kill are mostly all does.” 

I asked him if a wolf was a very fleet 
animal, and if he could catch a deer. He 
replied: “Oh, yes; they can and do catch 
them, both in the summer and winter.” 

I then asked if he had ever himself 
seen a hound catch a deer during the 
hunting season in October or November, 
providing the deer had not been previous- 
ly wounded? He said, “No”; he had 
never seen any caught that way. 

“Well,” I replied, “then what gives you 
the impression that, owing to the fact 
that dogs are prohibited in the park there 
should be no dry does there, when it is 
a well-known fact that wolves do chase 
deer much faster than any hound can, and 
as they chase them, not only during a 
few weeks, but during the whole year, 
show me what weight there is in your 
argument that there should be more dry 
does outside of the park, where the dogs 
are allowed for a few weeks each year, 
than in the park, where the wolves are 
worrying them all the time?” 

He answered that this truth had never 
occurred to him before, and he owned up 
that this opinion that the hounds were 
the cause of dry does was false, and could 
be no longer entertained. 

A good way, also, to catch wolves dur- 
ing the summer and fall, where they are 
numerous, as in the Algonquin Park, is 
by the “pen” system. 

Build a pen on the top of some high 
ridges or along some old shanty roads, 
flat stony points on lakes, narrow places 
between two lakes, or at any good deer 
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and wolf pass. The pens should be ten 
‘feet square, walls four feet high, then 
commence to narrow it until the opening 
at the top is four feet square, and six feet 
from the ground. The top poles of the 
opening should be bored every six inches 
with one and one-half inch auger, and 
pins driven in and well sharpened with a 
drawknife. The pins should be long 
enough to stick at least twelve to fifteen 
inches straight down in the pen. The 
corners of every row of poles should be 
made secure, so that they cannot be torn 
apart; the poles should be not less than 
six inches at the small end, and the space 
between poles on the walls should not ex- 
ceed more than three inches, and should 
consist of some tough wood, such as red 
pine, spruce, tamarac, hemlock or hard- 
wood. The pens ought to be built on a 
flat rock or good stony bottom, so that 
the wolves can not dig out. The top 
poles of the opening should be strong and 
with a smooth surface. The top of the 
pins should also be cut off close to the 
poles and wedged down where required. 
These pens should be built about two 
months before using, and the shavings 
should all be burned. 

In building a pen advantage can be tak- 
en of a stone wall on one side, and it pays 
to build these pens good and strong. 
Then a live sheep should be put in, fed 
and watered. A wolf can scent a sheep 
from a long distance, and the first one, or 
pack, to get the scent will at once take a 
bee line for it, make a few circles around 
the pen, and then jump on top and down 
inside, to stay until the wolfer comes. 

The sharp pins will prevent the wolf or 
wolves getting hold with their hind feet, 
and consequently they are unable to get 


out and seldom will molest the sheep. 
These pens when well made will last for 
many years, and a whole wolf pack will 
often be found inside. A few handy men 
with the axe, and with the aid of a cross- 
cut saw, auger and drawknife, can build 
several of these pens in a week. 

It would certainly well pay to haye a 
dozen or more of these pens built in the 
park and some old sheep should be pro- 
vided for them. If the wolves are to be 
destroyed in the park it is time that the 
rangers should get busy, and that the 
Fish and Game Department should pro- 
vide the necessary funds for the system 
of abating the wolves which I respect- 
fully submit. 


I found once in a pen of the above de- 
scription which I had built at the nar- 
row intersection of two high ridges, a she 
wolf and her three young ones, and a dog 
bear. Each animal occupied its respec- 
tive corner. The sheep seemed to be the 
boss of the pen. When I arrived he was 
lying down and quietly chewing his cud. 
The bear had tried hard to get out at the 
opening, but the sharp pins were too 
much in his way, so he had to give up. 
He then worked hard in one corner, but 
without much success. I had been three 
days without visiting the pen, and judg- 
ing by the appearance of the inside the 
bear must have been there for a few days 
and had most likely landed in after the 
wolves. 


The top poles of the pen should always 
be well secured. Cross pieces should be 
laid flat on the poles and well pegged 
down. Each pole end should be examin- 
ed and made sure that it cannot be moved 
to any side. 


THE TRAILS OF TEMAGAMI. 


BY VICTOR SHAWE. 


The trails of the Northland lure me, 
For the Wanderlust is strong; 

And the swaying pine 

To this heart of mine 
Croons the sweetest sort of song. 


The lust of the hunt is on me, 
And my heart and hands are free, 
So I turn once more 
To the fir-rimmed shore 
Of my Lake Temagami. 


Our Trip to Indian River, B. C. 


BY EDMUND BENSON. 


66 ELL, about the best place I can 
\ X / think of is Indian river. What 
; do you think, Ed?” 


My friend and chum, Bill 
Abbott, thus addressed me one fine even- 
ing in June, as that worthy, Bert Baxter 
and I sat on the latter’s front porch dis- 
cussing the plans of our proposed outing 
for the summer. 

We three “‘tillicums” had arranged to 
secure our annual fortnight holiday so 
that we might all set out together. 

I presume that many of my readers 
will be quite in the dark as to the location 
of Indian river, and for their benefit I 
would state that it is situated at the head 
of Burrard Inlet, some twenty miles 
northeast of Vancouver, B. C., and a 
more lovely spot for an outing we could 
not have chosen. It is bounded by lofty 
mountains on the east and west, while 
the Inlet lies to the south and the river 
empties into the Inlet from the north. 

“Well, if it is agreeable to you, boys, 
it is quite agreeable to me,” I replied, and 
it was, so we parted company for the 
night, and the following week saw us 
hustling around making preparations for 
our departure on the next Monday. 

At last the happy day arrived, and with 
smiling faces and hopes running high we 
set out to the boat, arriving there about 
half an hour before its departure. Of 
course, this short time seemed hours to 
us, but we finally got under way. The 
time passed pleasantly on the boat, and 
numerous parties dropped off at way 
points, as there are plenty of picknicking 
grounds on the way up, and camping 
grounds in countless numbers. 

By the time Indian river was reached 
there were no people on board save the 
crew and ourselves, and after a landing 
was made at Dickens’ Wharf we set out 
to find a place to camp. 

After looking vainly for a suitable 
camping ground on the landing side we 
decided to pole across to a likely spot on 
the other side near the river, so taking 


French leave of a boat that was moored 
near us, we paddled across, and it fell to 


‘the lot of Bill to take the boat back, and 


then get back himself as best he could. 
It is to be presumed that Bill did not rel- 
ish this task very much, as he told us on 
his arrival in camp that he would swim 
across the next time rather than clamber 
along a mountain ledge about a foot wide 
and take chances on breaking his neck. 
His torn trousers and dishevelled appear- 
ance certainly bore witness to the fact 
that he had a pretty hard time of it. 

As it was rather late on Bill’s arrival 
in camp we decided to have supper and 
then buckle up for the night. But it was 
fated that we should not rest peaceably, 
for an hour or so after I turned in I felt 
a cool trickle of water running underneath 
me, and on looking to see what the trou- 
ble was, found that we would be flooded 
out in another ten minutes unless we 
changed quarters. So, hurriedly arous- 
ing my companions, we prepared for a 
change of camp, moving about a hundred 
yards farther up on a drier piece of 
ground, but still we did not have rest, as 
towards morning we discovered that this 
spot was not beyond reach of the tide, 
and we then decided to emigrate back to 
our first position on the other side of the 
bay, in order to do which Bill and I were 
forced to go back for the boat, a most 
arduous task, as I discovered before long, 
while Bert was left in charge of the pro- 
visions. 

This memorable climb I will never for- 
get, and I often wonder how it was that 
we managed to get across, and any per- 
son who has taken a look at the cliffs that 
lie to the west of the Park will under- 
stand what a task we had. 

To get to the bottom of the cliff we 
were forced to go into water up to our 
waists, as the tide had not yet fallen, and 
we then began our ascent. Over fallen 
trees, along ledges, a drop from which 
meant a two-hundred foot plunge into 
the water below, clinging to vines, shrubs 


View on the North Arm Near Indian River. 


and anything available to support our- 
selves, we travelled. 

After getting into all sorts of perilous 
positions and managing to get out of 
them, we at last reached Mr. Dickens’ 
camp, feeling pretty tired and footsore. 
We then set out with the boat and pro- 
cured our provisions and the very lone- 
some Bert, and landed them safely, after 
which we set about preparing a new camp 
for ourselves. 

The next day we poled up the river, 
which was no mean task, but we felt our 
toil rewarded when we “shot the rapids,” 


for the river runs very swiftly, though 
quite shallow in parts. We saw several 
large trout, although we were never able 
to land anything over a foot long; but 
these furnished great sport for the short 
time one had them on the line. Bert 
also shot a muskrat with his rifle, and I 
must say that this particular sort of ver- 
min was very plentiful there, as I felt 
several run across me in the night, and 
we succeeded in killing a number in day- 
light. 

Another contribution to our sports of 
the day was the visit to the beautiful 
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“Falls of the Spray of Pearls.’’ These 
falls are divided into three distinct sec- 
tions and cover over one thousand feet in 
their descent to the bottom of the canyon. 
The lowest and most beautiful of these 
three falls a distance of about two hun- 
dred feet, and a person standing one hun- 
dred yards away from their base can feel 
the moisture in the air, and on a warm 
summer day nothing could be more pleas- 
ing than to take a trip to the falls for a 
cooling off, as they can be easily reached 
by following the creek which is caused 
by the flow of the falls. 

The next three days we spent lounging 
about camp, eating blueberries, which 
grew abundantly everywhere, and pad- 


dling around the bay, during which time 
I managed to cut my foot, and my friend 
Bert also cut his hand, all of which caused 
Bill untold amusement, and _ likewise 
caused things to come his way. 

On the following day we broke camp 
and bade good-bye to our friend, Mr. 
Dickens’ housekeeper, a Jap, whom we 
had surnamed Togo, after thanking him 
very much for his many little courtesies 
during our stay. 

We arrived in Vancouver very much 
toughened by our experiences, and also 
willing to start another twelve months’ 
grind, but we are looking forward with 
great anticipation to another such holiday 
in the near future. 


TO THE NORTH SASKATCHEWAN. 


BY VLADIMIR DILLON. 


On your sands I’ve sat beside the camp-fire’s glimmer, 
And have watched the shadows leaping in the light ; 
I have heard the lulling voices of your ripples, 
As they whispered to the spirits-of the night. 


I have seen the dance of moonbeams on your waters, 
I have heard the shrieks of wolves upon your shores, 
I have listened to the whistling wings of bird-flocks, 
And the rythmic splash of scintillating oars. 


I have viewed the golden splendour of your torrent, 
In the glory of the early morning sun; 

| have lingered by the overhanging willows, 
When night’s million eyes their vigil have begun. 


I have seen your ample bosom madly heaving, 
I have heard your ranks of pines and poplars moan, 

I have gazed upon your seething, foaming billows, 
‘Neath the lightning’s lurid flash and thunder’s groan. 


I have watched your rising, splendidly triumphant, 
From the slavery of winter’s rigid reign ; 

I have seen you break your mighty ice-forged fetters, 
And renew your green felicity again. 


I have dwelt upon your sweetly verdant borders, 
And have quaffed full many beakers of your store; 
By those banks where many dusky braves lie sleeping, 
To the magic of your music, evermore. 
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One of the Steamers of the Temiskaming Navigation Company with Guests on a Daily Trip. 


A Wilderness Paradise 


66 HE call of the wild” is one that 
comes to most well-regulated men 

at least once a year. It is echoed 

in the hearts of his family and his 
friends. It perhaps springs from that 
primitive desire to get close to Nature’s 
heart — away from the thraldom of bus- 
iness and the hustle and roar of the town 
or city — back to where one can divest 
himself of studied conventions and be and 
act the real boy again. Every year men 
and women leave luxurious homes and 
hie them away to the woods to spend a 
few weeks in the joy of roughing it with- 
out thought of social or commercial exac- 
tions. They reap their reward in the 
form of renewed vigor, and return tanned 
and happy, with an added zest for work. 
In the springtime this longing makes 
itself felt, and mentally one formulates 
plans for the summer vacation. As the 
years roll by and the country becomes 
more and more settled, the question 
where to go becomes harder and harder 
to decide. The great wish is to get out 
in the wilderness, but of necessity it must 
be a spot out of the range of civilization, 


but within easy striking distance of com- 
mercial centres. In this connection there 
is no spot on this continent which occu- 
pies such a commanding position of 
“splendid isolation” as the Kipawa and 
Temiskaming Lake District. Here is a 
virgin wild, easy of access, in the heart 
of New Ontario, and skirting the wilder 
portion of the good old Province of Que- 
bec. It is a district of magnificent water 
stretches, virtually teeming with fish; 
while its forests are yet alive with game 
of every variety from the partridge to the 
stately moose. It is a district rich in the 
lore and the legend of the Redman, and 
its rivers and lakes bear the soft-sounding 
names of the Ojibway tongue. Apart 
from the rugged beauty of the scenery 
the chief charm of the district for many 
will be in the fact that man has not placed 
his despoiling hand upon it. It is a sec- 
tion where a man virtually steps from a 
train at the terminus of civilization and 
walks direct into a wilderness — and such 
a wilderness! such a riot of flowers! such’ 
a majesty of forest and such an intertwin- 
ing of placid lakes and beautiful rivers. 


Guests on tne Verandah of the Bellevue, Temiskaming, 


It is as if Nature moulded it in the super- 
lative degree. 

The Kipawa and Temiskaming district 
forms a section of the Laurentian range 
and its altitude ensures that clarified air 
which brings strength to weak lungs and 
soothing to tired nerves. The atmos- 
phere is everywhere redolent with the 
grateful perfume of the balsam and the 
fir, and over all these is a grandeur of 
beauty that is an inspiration to content- 
ment. 

The Kipawa and Temiskaming Lake 
district, which comprises some thousands 
of square miles of primeval wild, is bound- 
ed on the south by the Ottawa river, on 
the west by Lake Temiskaming, which is 
really an expanse of the same river, and 
on the north by the Ottawa river. It 
lies north of Lake Ontario, and due north 
of Buffalo. Temiskaming station is the 
rail-end of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
branch line from Mattawa, and the trip 
from the latter place carries one through 
forty miles of as picturesque country as 
could well be imagined. Temiskaming 
station is situated on the south end of the 
famed Lake Temiskaming, a magnificent 
body of water from one to seven miles 
wide, and extending north for a distance 
of fully seventy-six miles, navigable by 
the largest steamers. During the sum- 
mer season daily trips are made over the 


lake by the commodious steamers of the 
Temiskaming Navigation Company, the 
starting point of which is at Temiskaming 
station. Of the beauty of the scenery 
along the shores of Lake Temiskaming a 
volume might be written, and the brush 
of the greatest artist would fall short of 
doing it justice. On every side there is 
something to delight the eye, and all 
along, as a background, lie the verdure- 
clad Laurentian Hills. 

A short distance from Temiskaming 
station in the heart of beautiful grounds 
overlooking the lake towards the Quebec 
shore is the Bellevue Hotel, commédious 
and modern in all its equipment, electri- 
cally lighted throughout, with the latest 
plumbing, and with a supply of pure 
spring water piped some thousands of 
feet from the Laurentian Hills. It forms 
an ideal spot from which to organize out- 
ing parties into this northern paradise. 
Here may be obtained the necessary 
equipment in the way of guides, canoes, 
boats and outfits to enjoy all the pleasures 
of hunting or fishing expeditions.  Bil- 
liard rooms and tennis lawn for recreation 
if you wish, but the woods, the streams 
and the lakes are the most popular at- 
tractions for Bellevue guests. Near the 
hotel, and surrounding the grounds, are a 
number of cottages suitable for families. 
The Bellevue Hotel is the one modern 
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touch in this natural wilderness, and finds 
great favor with tourists. 

In the numerous rivers and streams ad- 
jacent to Temiskaming station are to be 
obtained a variety of fish calculated to 
delight the hearts of the most devoted of 
the followers of Izaak Walton. Pike, 
dore, black bass and maskinonge are 
among the rewards of the faithful angler, 
while there are innumerable trout streams 
within easy distance of the Bellevue. 
Among the rare treats offered to guests 
at the Bellevue is the opportunity of pro- 
ceeding by boat to a nearby lake, pitching 
stakes and spending several days under 
canvas in fishing and hunting. The camp- 
ers’ boats are usually towed up to the de- 
sired destination by gasoline launches run 
in connection with the hotel. Of the 
famed trout fishing streams, from which 
have emanated many famous tales of pis- 
catorial prowess, may be mentioned Obi- 


mik Creek, Emerald Lake, Greene Lake, 
Hart Lake and the Obashing Lakes. 

The Kipawa Lake District is renowned 
as the home of large moose, and North 
Temiskaming station is also regarded as 
a great moose country, but little frequent- 
ed by hunters as yet. Good game of 
other species may also be encountered, 
and but recently three black bears were 
killed within a few miles of the Bellevue 
Hotel. 

To the tourist making his first trip to 
Canada, and whose curiosity has been 
aroused by the lure of the richness of the 
far-famed Cobalt Silver Camp, is offered 
the opportunity of rounding off his vaca- 
tion by a flying visit to this Northern El- 
dorado. A delightful trip from Temiska- 
ming station on a palatial steamer lands 
the traveller at Haileybury, which is with- 
in fifteen minutes’ railway ride from Co- 
balt City. 


“CANADAW.” 


BY MAX PRESTON. 


Dat Canadaw, she’s babie yet, 
Mais, ami, he’s dat reech 
Lak Rockefeller han’ Pierrepont, 
Lak wan dam fan, rap peach. 
From Lak St. Clair to Hodson Bay 
Wit traineau, mackinaw, 
Wit snow-shoe han’ ma longue carbine— 
A know dat Canadaw. 


Ba gar! A tell ye she’s lak ‘ome, 
Han’ eef somme tam she’s troub’, 
Lak ma p’chee Bacheece, mon cher, 
She’s hol’ dat great beeg clob, 
Dat “beeg stick” hof de politique, 
Dat’s say somme waterway 
Will feex dat commerce for de worl’— 
For Canadaw — Hurray! 


O! Canadaw, dat great beeg place, 
’E’s hall de worl’ to me; : 
A go dees way han’ A go dat, 
Hall over nort’ countree; 
Han’ wen somme montagne A clamb op, 
Han’ wen somme lak Ha’m on, 
A feel A got somme ’eart too mooch— 
Ah! Canadaw, she’s bon! 


A Big One That Did Not Get Away 


BY G. E. RICHARDSON. 


MONG fishermen spring brings up 
iM once more the subject that holds 
them one and all its eager devo- 

tees. Followers of other forms 

of sport may dilate with enthusiasm on 
the pleasures the coming summer months 
may be expected to bring forth. It is, 
however, among followers of the rod and 
line that the greatest signs of activity 
are to be found. It is as though the 
warm rays of the sun that disperse our 


The Author and His Record Trout. 


snow banks and our ice-bound streams, 
also thaw the depths of our memories, 
causing anecdotes and reminiscences to 
spring forth abundantly. 

Some scoffers (it is needless to say they 


are not fishermen themselves) would 
probably say that the greatest effect is 
upon the imagination; but to such your 
true fisherman maintains a lofty and dig- 
nified silence. Nevertheless, it remains a 
fact that at this season it is hard to find 
two or more disciples of the immortal 
Isaac gathered together without the con- 
versation turning to their favorite pas- 
time, and stories of hard-fought battles, 
well-filled creels, and big ones that got 
away, are heard on every hand. With 
the hope that it may prove interesting to 
brother sportsmen the following story of 
a big one that did not get away is told. 
Early in the evening of Friday, August 
28th, 1908, I went out to the rapids of the 
St. Mary’s river, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
to try for trout, and about 6:30 o'clock 
rose an immense rainbow trout that suc- 
ceeded in capturing the fly. Finding that 
it was a case of the biter bit, and that he 
had gobbled more than he expected, the 
trout in his endeavor to get rid of the 
hook started an acrobatic stunt that put 
to shame anything in this line I.had ever 
seen. Without going into details, which 
every fisherman can supply for himself, I 
would say that for over an hour the fight 
went merrily on before the monster fin- 
ally succumbed and was brought within 
reach of the landing net in the hands of 
Judge Runnels, of the Michigan Soo, him- 
self an ardent fisherman, and without 
whose able assistance the fish would 
never have been landed. Within twenty 
minutes of being taken from the water 
the fish was placed on the scales, and 
found to weigh an even twelve pounds. 
It was thirty and one-half inches in 
length and seventeen and one-half inches 
in girth at the largest part. The tackle 
used was a six-ounce split bamboo fly rod 
and No. 6 Golden Spinner fly, and the fifty 
yards of line was no more than enough, 
as at times it was out to the last turn of 
the reel. The illustration gives some idea 
of the size of the fish, which was taken 
within ten minutes’ walk of the street car 
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line, and not more than three hundred 
yards from the ship canal. 


I have gone to some trouble to find out 
if any larger trout have ever been taken 
on a fly in Ontario, and can find no record 
to show that this has ever been beaten. 


Maybe some reader can give information 
on the subject, which will be gladly re- 
ceived. I have had the fish mounted by 
Mr. J. T. Ross, the local taxidermist, and 
will be pleased to show it to visiting 
sportsmen who are interested in the fish 
or fishing of Northern Ontarjo. 


Grouse in Alberta 


BY R. A. DARKER. 


HERE is no cleaner or more health- 

ful sport that comes to the man 

with a gun than that of grouse 

shooting. To those interested in 

this sport, and to the farmers who suffer 

from the depredations of insects, this pa- 
per is respectfully addressed. 

For the purpose of this paper we will 

confine ourselves to that portion of the 

grouse (galina) family, indigenous to our 


Western prairie, which for all practical. 


purposes we can divide into three classes, 
mez 

The sharp-tailed grouse; 

The pinnated grouse; 

The ruffed grouse. 

The first of these—the sharp-tailed 
grouse, or what is commonly called the 
prairie chicken —is a bird of a retiring 
disposition, and does not take kindly to 
civilization, receding with the advance of 
the plough and harrow. It has ranged 
from Texas to the far North, and from 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mississippi river and Manitoba on the 
East. 

It is quick in flight, and in the early 
part of the season lies well to the dog. Lat- 
er it becomes very wild, till winter frost 
and snow drive it to the haystacks and 
barnyards, which it will only visit in ex- 
treme cases when pressed for food. 

Its nest is usually to be found on the 
Prairie, and as it seeks the high lands the 
prairie fires have been responsible for the 
destruction of numbers of these birds in 
later years. It has rarely been known to 
build its nest on broken or ploughed 
ground, preferring the prairie, where it 


seeks a hole protected by a bunch of 
weeds or a tuft of grass; lays from 
twelve to 
1.75 x 1.25 inches, and as is characteristic 
of all the grouse family, the hen or fe- 
male bird takes care of the young. It is 
a non-migratory bird, and if not disturbed 
will multiply very rapidly. 

Its food consists largely of insects, prin- 
cipally grasshoppers, bugs, flies, and cat- 
erpillars, supplemented by berries and 
rose-buds during the winter months. 

The valuable service this bird renders 
to the farmers and ranchers in the de- 
struction of deleterious insect life was 
fully shown in a previous paper, and like 
the rest of the grouse family, should re- 
ceive the protection and support of every 
farmer and rancher in the country. 

The pinnated grouse, or the true prairie 
chicken, is perhaps the best known of the 
grouse family. It has ranged from Mani- 
toba to Texas, and from Eastern Ohio to 
Nebraska. It, was so plentiful at one 
time as to enter the barnyards and feed 
with the poultry. Audubon (the founder 
of the society called after him for the pro- 
tection of bird life) writes that this bird 
was so plentiful in Kentucky as to enter 
the villages, alight on the houses and 
streets in search of food, as well as fre- 
quenting the yards, barns and grain stacks 
in the rural parts. 

Lack of proper protection and illegal 
means has practically exterminated the 
pinnated grouse in most of the States. 
Comparatively little shooting is now to 
be had for the reasons that they are ex- 
tremely scarce, or are prohibitively pro- 


* A paper read before the Calgary branch of the Alberta Fish and Game Protective Association. 


fourteen brown-spotted eggs’ — 
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tected. Some States protect till 1910, 
others to 1911, 1912 and 1915. In Ilh- 
nois these birds, under protection, are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

The pinnated grouse first made its ap- 
pearance in Manitoba about 1882, and was 
known for some time as the Minnesota 
grouse. Since then under protection it 
has multiplied rapidly, and is extending 
west. It is not an unusual thing to see it 
in Eastern Saskatchewan as far west as 
the Third Meridian. 

The pinnated grouse and sharp-tailed 
grouse, or so-called prairie chicken, are 
often confused. While there is a distinct 
difference between the two birds, both in 
appearance and habits, nevertheless they 
are often found in the same locality and 
in the same flocks, and have been known 
to mate, hybrids not being unknown. 

The pinnated grouse is the superior 
bird of the two; is very hardy; will stand 
very intense cold, and is just as prolific 
as the sharp-tailed grouse. From a 
sportsman’s standpoint it is the better 
bird, as he lies well to the dog, flushes 
with little or no noise, and flies very swift- 
ly, it taking a good shot to grass. 

Like the sharp-tailed grouse, the pin- 
nated is a great destroyer of insects, sev- 
enty-five per cent. of its food from May 
to October being insects, the balance be- 
ing weeds, wild seeds and grains. 

This bird follows civilization, and on 
account of its insectivorous habits should 
be a welcome friend to every farmer. 

The male bird has tufts of long neck 
feathers, which in the females are much 
shorter. The tail of the male bird is 
black, while that of the female is barred. 
The male birds have a loose sac or naked 
skin beneath the tufts of feathers on the 
neck, which he can inflate at will to the 
size of a small orange, causing the loud 
hollow or drumming sound so familiar to 
sportsmen. 

The female bird lays from twelve to 
fifteen eggs in a nest on the ground, and 
hatches, feeds, and takes care entirely of 
the young —the covey remaining intact 
till the fall. 

The ruffed grouse —or what is com- 
monly known in Western Canada and Al- 
berta as the partridge — is found only in 


the timbered areas, and is essentially an 
upland bird. 


Most sportsmen are familiar with the 
drumming of this bird in the early spring 
morning and the struts of the male, with 
tail expanded into a half circle. 


This drumming has often been credited 
to this peculiar species, but it has been 
well established as a characteristic of the 
whole grouse family. 


The loud drumming is produced by 
taking in and forcing out air from the sac 
or bag on each side of the head. 


It nests chiefly on the ground, same be- 
ing composed of leaves; it lays from ten 
to twelve eggs of a buff color, one and. 
one-half by one inch, and, like all the 
other grouse family, the young are en- 
tirely looked after by the mother bird. 


It is rarely seen in the open except in 
the early morning or just before sunset, 
when it comes out into the open to feed; 
if disturbed it flies very rapidly to the 


nearest tree or bush, and his characteristic 


dexterity in getting behind the nearest 
tree often foils the best shots. 

The ruffed grouse can be considered 
the hardiest of the grouse family, as he 
will live where all the other branches of 
his family would starve. He feeds on 
bugs, beetles, grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
berries, rosebuds, beechnuts, chestnuts, 
acorns, moss, leaf-buds of the birch, hem- 
lock and other trees; will stand ag much 
cold as the polar bear, but he must have 
cover, and the clearing of the land drives 
him back. 

Having reviewed the three principal 
families of grouse, we find that the sharp- 
tailed grouse recedes as civilization ad- 
vances. If we go beyond the haunts of 
the farmer, the sound of the steam plough | 
and threshers, we will find this bird as 
plentiful as ever. I have seen them by 
the thousand, late this fall, sixty miles 
from civilization on the unbroken prairie. 
They are just the reverse of the pinnated 
grouse, who advance with the farmer and 
agriculturist, taking the place of the 
sharp-tailed grouse. They live on grain 
in the fall, and insects during the spring 
and summer, much to the advantage of 
the farmer, whose crops are protected 
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from destruction by these insect-eating 
birds. 

A peculiarity of both these species of 
birds (the sharp-tailed and _ pinnated 
grouse) is the segregation of the unmated 
male birds after the mating season into 
large flocks, in which they remain till the 
fall. These cock birds are very wild and 
hard to shoot. Their numbers are aug- 
mented each year by the destruction of 
the female and young birds. When a 
covey is flushed the first bird to leave 
is the cock, who generally runs a hundred 
yards before he flushes, and invariably 
gets away, the hen bird remaining with 
the young, easily falling a prey to the 
sportsman in flushing. 

If all sportsmen afield would try to se- 
cure male birds, and as far as possible 
save the females, conditions of these birds 
would soon show a very marked increase. 

Much has been said about protection by 
law of the grouse family, and a close sea- 
son was declared for two years, with large 
fines for those who violated the law. 

The fact remains, however, that our 
sharp-tailed grouse or prairie chicken are 
just adapting themselves to the changed 
conditions of the country by moving 
ahead of civilization. We must therefore 
get some bird to take his place, and there 
is no bird so well adapted as the pinnated 
grouse, which experience in other Prov- 
inces and States has proved, but the pro- 
tection and rigid laws where these birds 
are now found prohibits the sale or ex- 
port for any purpose whatever. 

This puts a stop for the present towards 
the introduction of the pinnated grouse 
into Alberta, and caused those interested 
in this question to pursue their efforts in 
another direction, finally deciding on the 
Hungarian partridge. 

The Hungarian partridge is not as large 
as the sharp-tailed grouse, or prairie 
chicken, an adult bird weighing about two 
and a quarter pounds, and measures from 
tip to tip of wings about twenty-two 
inches; is very prolific; lies well to the 
dog; is not a runner, and when flushed 
flies very rapidly. They live on the same 
kind of food as the prairie chicken, stand 
intense cold and well adapt themselves to 
the present changing conditions of Al- 


berta, taking kindly to the agricultural 
districts, and will be a welcome visitor to 
the farmers. In its search for food it 
destroys large quantities of insect life 
much to the benefit of the farming and 
ranching communities, 

The good qualities of this bird caused 
the Alberta Fish and Game Protective 
Association to introduce last spring fif- 
teen brace of these birds (Hungarian 
partridge), at a cost of about $9.50 per 
brace, and liberated them on April 20th 
1908, with most satisfactory results. : 

There being an average increase of 
twelve young birds to the brace, again 
this past fall forty brace more were im- 
ported and liberated, and so far as known 
all these birds (comprising some one 
hundred and thirty brace) are doing well 
living peaceably with a large bunch of 
sharp-tailed grouse, or prairie chicken 
everything pointing towards the success 
of this experiment, which will be followed 
up this spring by a further importation. 

Their prolific qualities are well demon- 
strated by those birds imported in the 
spring of 1908, some covies showing up 
in the fall with fourteen and fifteen birds, 
and one covey of seventeen was counted 
and seen a number of times. 

Unlike the grouse family, the male bird 
of the Hungarian partridge takes part in 
the hatching, rearing and feeding of the 
young birds. While the female and 
young are feeding he is alert and on the 
watch, in the event of approaching dan- 
ger giving timely warning. 

When the covey flush they scatter (it 
being an unusual thing to kill two birds 
with one shot) and fly very rapidly. 

There are now on order ninety brace 
more of the Hungarian partridge, which 
will be liberated in batches of five brace 
at points near High River, Pekisko, Prid- 
dis, Cochrane, Red Deer Lake and Alix. 
There are also thirty-five hens and seven 
cocks of the Hungarian pheasant, which 
will be liberated some miles west of Ca]- 
gary. 

These birds are now protected till 1911 
and we trust when the time comes for an 
open season on these birds a short open 
season and limited bag will only be grant- 
ed for a few years, ; 


Barracouda Fishing in the West Indies 


BY HAROLD B. 


spending several months in the West 

India Islands, and being a lover of 

sport, especially fishing, I resolved to 
learn what kind of fish they caught off 
these islands and how they caught them. 
Knowing that the only real way to learn 
such things is to do them, I soon made ar- 
rangements to go fishing barracoudas in 
Cardigan Bay, at Barbadoes. 

The barracouda is a very large fish, and 
bears a slight resemblance to our salmon 
in appearance. One difference is that the 
barracouda, when fully matured, is much 
larger than the salmon, its weight being 
seventy-five pounds, and sometimes more. 
The flesh also of the barracouda is differ- 
ent from that of the salmon, being whiter 
in color. The teeth of the barracouda are 
very large and sharp for a fish, and closely 
resemble the teeth of the civet cat. This 
fish is very vicious, and numbers of in- 
stances are on record, where a barracouda 
has attacked a human being, while in the 
water bathing or fishing, etc., sometimes 
killing its victims and sometimes wound- 
ing cruelly, by taking large bites out of 
the body. 

The negroes say “the barracouda is very 
closely related to the shark” ; and they also 
say, “the shark and barracouda are both 
very closely related to the devil.” These 
colored people, as well as the whites, have 
a great dread of this fish; in fact, almost 
as great a dread as they have for the 
shark, 

I was invited by an acquaintance, Mr. 
Valdermere Hanschall, to accompany him 
on a short fishing excursion for barracou- 
das, and of course I accepted, being only 
too glad of an opportunity to see how 
they fish in the tropics. 

I expected to see a nice light fly rod, 
and all kinds of up-to-date gear for the 
expedition, and I was never so much sur- 
prised in my life, as when I saw Mr. 
Hianschall place a codfish line with cod 
hooks attached, into the boat. I did not 
pass any remark, but my friend soon no- 


Soe time ago I had the pleasure of 


WHIDDEN. 


ticed my amazement and said, “What ails 
you? Oh! I see. You want to know 
what this ‘hawser’ is for?” pointing to the 
line. “So I will explain to you why we 
use such very clumsy gear for catching 
these fish. When we get out into the 
deep water, I will tie on the line a piece 
of white canvas, with two slits cut into 
it to make it resemble a flying fish; then 
I will throw the line overboard, and when 
a barracouda sees this white thing skim- 
ming along the top of the water, he’ll 
think it is a flying fish and will grab it. 
The consequences will be that we will 
have some very nice fish on board, before 
very long, and in the meantime I promise 
you some of the very best sport you ever 
had.” 

We had our line out about fifteen min- 
utes, when I saw a large fish leap out of 
the water, about three feet in the air, 
just as a salmon does when hooked. Mr. 
Hanschall then pulled and tugged at the 
line, and in about fifteen minutes a bar- 
racouda, weighing probably fifteen 
pounds, was in the boat. I could not see 
much sport in this, as there was a heavy 
breeze and the sails pushed the boat 
along at such a rapid rate that when a 
large fish was hooked it was almost im- 
possible to land him, as the line would cut 
right into the hands, giving more pain 
than pleasure. Besides, towing a cod 
line with a pieces of canvas attached does 
not compare with fishing with a nice sal- 
mon rod; and hooking a barracouda by 
no means compares with hooking a large 
salmon or trout with a nice fly rod and 
playing with it in some swift stream or 
picturesque lake until it becomes helpless 
and easy to overcome. 

We caught several barracoudas that 
day, and once an extraordinarily large one 
was hooked, but before my companion 
could take in a yard of the line, it broke 
away, snapping the hook. 

I could not help thinking that if some 
kind of light spoon could be made which 
resembled a small flying fish, a sportsman 
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with a salmon rod, and a heavy salmon 
line, with this spoon attached, would have 
all the sport he could desire, for the bar- 
racoudas are plentiful and very gamey. 
Yet these people in the West Indies think 
it great sport to fish them with a heavy 
cod line and a piece of canvas towed be- 
hind a sailboat. 


After this I wanted to learn how flying 
fish were caught. Accordingly I went 
out in a flying-fish boat, accompanied by 
three negroes, who had charge of her. 

The flying fish is a peculiar little fish, 
varying in weight from two to six ounces. 
It is a very fascinating sight to see a 
school of these fish dive from wave to 
Wave on a sunny day, with their wings 
glistening in the sun like some large pre- 
cious stones. They generally fly from 
twenty to one hundred feet, and if they 
chance to alight on anything dry, like the 
deck of a vessel, etc., they cannot fly 
again unless they manage to wet their 
wings. These fish are very sweet eating, 
and taste much like smelt. 


The boat in which we went on our ex- 
pedition for flying fish was about the size 
of our ordinary small sail yacht, but was 
much deeper and had no deck. These 
boats have very large keels, and carry 
only two sails, one a large mainsail and 
the other an extraordinarily large jib. 


A foreigner looking at one of these 
boats under full sail, in a good stiff breeze 
of wind, with her gunwale touching the 
water, would expect to see her capsize at 
any moment; yet no such thing happens, 
as the large keel and the well-placed hal- 
last control the power of the very large 
sails, so that these boats make very fast 
progress, and very seldom meet with an 
accident. 


When we were out about two or three 
miles from the shore, the boat was an- 
chored, and one of the black men opened 
a box from which came a most disagree- 
able odor. They then lowered a net re- 
sembling a very large dip net, into the 
water, and poured some of this horrible- 
smelling substance over it. The result 
was like magic; dozens of flying fish 
came swooping upon this spot in a very 
few moments, and it was not long before 


we had hundreds of these winged fish on 
board the boat. 

There was not much pleasure in this 
for me, but instead a great deal that was 
disagreeable, as the odor from the de- 
cayed fish, strewn about the net, was 
enough to sicken even a man without any 
smelling powers. 

The negroes treated me very kindly, 
and one fellow, who claimed that he had 
no other name than “Jumbo,” was espe- 
cially attentive, but when we reached the 
shore I soon discovered his motive, when 
he confronted me and said, “I s’pose yoh 
ain't got a few loose shillins about yoh 
pocket, sah?” 

“Yes,” L replied, “i have; and iimaen 
had kept your mouth shut, I would have 
given you two shillings; but since you 
have become so very anxious, I will just 
give you one shilling and I will give your 
mates two apiece.” 

It was a pitiful sight to see the big 
whites in that “coon’s” eyes as he looked 
at his shilling and then glanced longingly 
at the ones his mates had. Before I left 
them, he looked at me and simply said, 
“Yoh the debbel,sah.” 


There are hundreds of other kinds of 
fish in the West Indies, but the only other 
kinds that I caught were a dolphin and a 
Spanish mackerel. These I caught in the 
same manner as we caught the barracou- 
das. 

I concluded that it would be hard to 
find a country equal to Canada for fish- 
ing. Of course, the people in the West 
Indies enjoy fishing barracoudas with a 
cod line and a piece of canvas, and some 
of them appear to enjoy catching flying 
fish in the manner I have described, but 
give us Canadians a nice fly rod, and we'll 
get all the sport we could wish for catch- 
ing trout and salmon, playing the gamey 
“creatures” from five to seventy minutes, 
and then when the stubborn “beast” is 
conquered, feeling the pride of the con- 
queror! 

While writing the above article I en- 
deavored to bring out strongly the vi- 
ciousness of the barracouda, but uninten- 
tionally omitted one very strong fact 
which will probably carry more weight 
than any of the other facts which I have 


brought forth, dealing with the vicious 
nature of this fish. That is, the great 
dread that is felt by boatsmen and yachts- 
men for this particular fish. An individ- 
ual brought up among the West India 
Islands will never put his or her hands 
over the side of a boat to let them skim 
along the surface of the water, as is a 
peculiar habit in other countries, espe- 
cially with children. The people in the 
West Indies have good reason for not do- 
ing so, as they are taught from infancy 
to keep their hands in a safe place. Many 
-cases are on record where individuals 
have had a whole hand bitten, or rather 
snapped, off by a barracouda, without 
even receiving a second’s warning, while 
allowing their hands to skim along the 
surface of the water, unconscious all the 
time that a barracouda might mistake it 
for a flying fish. The mistake is not dis- 
covered until it is too late, for this vora- 
cious fish snaps the hand off as quickly as 
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a flash, making as neat an amputation us 
the most skillful surgeon would do with 
all his up-to-date instruments. . 

The first indication I received on this 
point was when, on being conveyed from 
the steamer to the wharf in St. Kitts, I 
put my hand into the water to test its tem- 
perature. One of the negroes who was 
manning the boat immediately yelled to 
me in a very excited tone of voice, “Hey, 
dere, massah! You'd better tak dat dere 
han’ of yourn into dis boat dis minute, 
‘cause de barracouttas is sholy de wust 
plague we has about heah, as dey’d tink 
no mo’ o’ takin’ off a individal’s han’ dan 
dey would of eaten’ a flyin’ fish. I doss’nt 
want to be impet’nant, but, sah, you'd 
best keep yoh han’s in de boat.” 

That one timely warning was sufficient 
for me and always after that I took par- 
ticular pains, when boating, to keep my 
hands out of reach of this skillful ampu- 
tator. 


APOSTROPHE TO A TROUT. " 


J. BERNARD CURRIE. 


Ho, ho! my lusty trout! 

At last I’ve hauled you out! 

Ten times across your track 

I cast my “Spanish-Black”— , 
Ten times against the wind 

I threw my “Jenny Lind’— 

Drake, Moth and Midge did duty 

To tempt my speckled beauty, 

But all, alas! in vain; 

But time and time again 

You snubbed them with disdain — 
Your piscatorial nose 

Scarce snuffed them, as you rose, 
Preferring cleric bait, 

Electing to await 

-My Parson’s gorgeous gown, 


Which soon came floating down 


Toward that swirling eddy, 
Where you were making ready 
To curve your sinuous back, i 
And rush to the attack! 

You rose, you seized him quick !— 
That Parson did the trick! 

Nay, gently now! Don’t squirm, 

I hold you safe and firm. 

Great snakes! the boys will stare 

At you, my bonnie fare! 

Nay, softly now, lie still! 

My hook is in your gill. 

Let’s see,— you'll weigh six pounds !— 


You'll measure twenty . Zounds! 
He’s gone! Oh, where’s my gaff? 


Lor’, how the boys will chaff! 


Why I Didn’t Bring the Buck Home 


BY ERNEST J. McVEIGH. 


é HE scene of this tragedy is in the’ 
centre of our own Muskoka, and it 


is a sad but true tale. 

In every hunting party there is 
always to be found the lazy member, or 
to put it in a different way, there is al- 
ways one who has a strong disinclination 
to indulge in excessive bodily exercise, 
and I will say right here that the party I 
attach myself to is sure not to be odd in 
this respect. ‘On the occasion in ques- 
tion there were two of us, my friend Robb 
and myself, and I want to prove that his 
disinclination is stronger than mine, him 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We had started out with the “bunch,” 
but like birds of a feather, we soon found 
ourselves flocking by ourselves, and we 
camped on the west bank of a small 
creek, the remainder of the party having 
crossed the same and gone further east 
with the dogs. 

It was a cold morning, and being fond 
of comfort, like all lazy men, we started 
a little fire and were doing very nicely, 
thank you, and enjoying a feast of knowl- 
edge and a flow of soul, as only two such 
congenial spirts can, when the dogs open- 
ed up away east of the creek and were 
sure coming our way. I suggested that 
it might be advisable for us to leave the 


fire and line the creek as far as our some- 


what limited number would permit of, 
but Robb said as he couldn’t take that 
poor little fire with him, he would not 
leave itthereall by its lonesome, but would 
stay with it and feed it little dry sticks 
lest perchance its young life should go 
out, and he would have its blood on his 
already somewhat overburdened consci- 
ence. 

There were three dogs giving tongue 
and they had scattered. One of them 
headed down the creek, and as | expect- 
ed the deer would cross to my side within 
half a mile of our fire, J moved that way 
in some haste. As I went I kept looking 
across to the slope of the hill, and pres- 
ently in an old road opening I caught a 
glimpse of a flying buck going down the 
stream as if he wanted to get around the 


other end of it. There was an old road 
on my side, and I sprinted for all I was 
worth, as the peep I had got was not 
really sa‘isfying, and I wanted another. 


There was a balsam tree across my 
line of flight (and by the way, there al- 
ways is a balsam tree across an old _ 
road), and I tried to take it flying. I did, 
too, only I struck my big toe on a stub 
of a broken branch and landed on my 
head instead of my feet; -my rifle went 
on for some fifteen or twenty feet before 
stopping to wait for me, and when I got 
it gathered up and myself faced down 
the creek again, there, fifty feet from me, © 
was the buck coming up on my road. 


I was slightly surprised for a moment, 
and it is possible that the deer was also 
— anyway he turned and jumped for the 
brush, and I pulled on him as he went. 
I thought he “buckled” to the shot, and 
I ran to where he went in to get a view 
of him, and located him standing broad- 
side on not more than fifty yards away 
on the slope of the rise, but with his 
head and shoulders well hid. I thought 
I would just crack his spine, and fired for 
that. He fell towards me down the slope 
and I started in to cut his throat. I had 
got half-way to where he was and was all 
mixed up in a pile of brush when the dog 
came up and gave a howl that should 
have scared a deer stiff. But, alas! it 
did not have that effect on my buck, for 
as I struggled to extricate myself from 
the brush pile he jumped up, and I saw 
his flag flop twice as he went over the 
rise. I am not quite sure, but I think 
the next time I saw him he was hanging 
up at thé camp of another party who were 
hunting in the direction he went. 


I now went back and found Robb still 
sitting by the fire, and he said, “Come on 
and sit down and finish that story.” 
Now what could you do with a man like 
that? I told him he need not be so al- 
mighty particular about a little fire, as 
he would likely find plenty of that where 
he was going, and I said other things. 

I was not mv usual calm and courteous 
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self just then, for I had not only fost a fine 
deer, but I had scratched my hands and 
face, nearly broken my head, and knocked 
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the nail off my big toe, all within a few 
hundred yards of him, and he never 
moved! 


Shot Guns and their Loads 


BY SINGLE TRIGGER. 


cles on “Shot Guns and Their 
Loads,” appearing in recent num- 


B 


4 bers, and as one of your contribu- 


_ ing better. 


tors, Mr. G. B. Smith, expressed regret 
that others had not joined in the discus- 
sion, I will, if allowed, give the results of 
my own experiences, 


Mr. Smith states: “I noticed that Mr. 
Conover highly favors two and three- 
quarters and two and five-eighths shells, 
the former of which would be his choice 
for heavy loads. Let me tell him frank- 
ly that he can’t reach a duck either sitting 
or on the wing with that length of shell 
and a heavy ‘load put into it, even with 
the high-velocity load, three and a half 
drams, one ounce.” Now, I must say 
that this statement by Mr. Smith is very 
misleading so far, that is, as my experi- 
ence goes. 


For the last eight seasons I have used the 
two and three-quarter inch shell in my 
two 12-gauge, English-built, choke-bore 
guns, seven and a quarter and seven 
pounds ten ounces weight. The charge 
used is forty-five grains of a bulk smoke- 
less powder, which I have used for the 
past twenty-five odd years with satisfac- 
tory results. 
the powder, then a three-eighth inch felt 
wad, and over it a black edge, putting 
about sixty pounds of pressure on the 
powder; one and one-eighth ounce shot, 
No. 4,5 or 6, chilled, with a thin card wad 
over shot and crimped down very firm — 
at least one-quarter inch should be left 
for the turn-down. 


As I make bags of sixty to eighty or 
Over a day every season, of canvasback, 
red-head, mallard, blue-bills and teal, I 
have ample opportunities of judging kill- 
ing power, and must say that I want noth- 
In addition to ducks, I have 
had the good fortune to kill several Can- 


EING deeply interested in the arti-- 


A Field wad is put next. 


ada geese, a golden eagle and a fine jump- 
ing deer with the No. 5 shot load. 

My shooting is mostly done over de- 
coys. I may say that previous to getting 
my twelve-bores, I used ten-bores by 
such makers as Greener, Cogswell & Har- 
rison, Webley, and Parker, for over twen- 
ty years. My idea was that nothing 
smaller would kill a duck at any distance. 

However, with the knowledge gained 
by years of experience with many kinds 
of game and loads, I have at last settled 
on a medium-weight twelve-gauge gun, 
with a properly loaded two and three- 
quarter shell for ammunition, as the best 
all-round game gun. 

I own a fine Greener ten-gauge gun, 
but have not used it at duck for years. 
It is, however, a great tool for geese, 
throwing heavy shot close and hard at 
long range. 

For snipe shooting a gun of twelve- 
bore, six and a quarter to six and a half 
pounds, with two and three-quarter drams 
bulk smokeless and seven-eighths ounce 
No. 8 shot make the best combination, 
with improved cylinder right and modi- 
fied left barrel, and will suit most people. 

I never shoot more than one and one- 
eighth ounce at ducks, and find many of 
my birds badly torn even with that load. 
I must further confess that I cannot help 
wondering as to the breed of ducks Mr. 
Smith spoke of as requiring such an 
amount of ammunition to reach either on 
the wing or water. 

I should like to tell Mr. Smith that 
guns and loads are not everything in wild 
fowling. Choice of location, suitable de- 
coys, a good blind, clothing of neutral 
tint, and a quiet hunter all mean much in 
the way of success. 

Above all, don’t twist. A twister in 
a blind is apt to get a great many long 
shots that will set him to devising long- 
range loads. 


The New British Columbia Canoe Trip. 


HE following is a copy of a letter 
forwarded by M. R. von Chlum- 
ecky, of Brinn, Austria, to Mr. 
L. O. Armstrong, Colonization and 
Tourist Agent of the Canadian Pacific 
‘ Railway, Montreal. The description of 
the Austrian gentlemen’s experiences 
over the new Kootenay-Columbia canoe 
trip in British Columbia, cannot fail to 
interest many of our readers, and justi- 
fies our quotation in full: 
“Dear Sir:— 

“In compliance with your wish, I am 
very pleased to give you a brief account 
of the Kootenay-Columbia canoe trip, 
which I made on your proposal, outfitted 
by M. Dainard, in Golden. 

“My brother and I started on August 
1st from Leanchoil, on the C. P. R. main 
line, in an excellent twenty-foot canoe, 
accompanied by two men, experienced 
canoeists, whose aptness for the difficult 
work and whose general behavior was in- 
deed praiseworthy. ‘The trip took twenty 
days, of which only two were rest days. 
The ascent of the Beaverfoot river took 
us four days, the slow progress being due 
to the great number of portages across 
jams of driftwood and partly to the swift 
current of the river. Trails had been cut 
at the portages, but except on the first 
and second day we had to find our own 
way through the thick brush along the 
river, during the time the men were lining 
up the canoe. 

“Having reached the divide between 
the Beaverfoot and Kootenay we had to 
portage our things across meadows and 
swamps for about two miles, as the water 
seems to flood these places only in spring. 
Two small lakes helped us along a little, 
then we found a narrow channel through 
which the canoe could be pushed and 
dropped until we reached a connective 
series of beaver dams between which the 
water is kept at a high level. On the 
seventh day we reached the Kootenay 
proper. The river winds through the 
valley in innumerable bends, and is very 
much obstructed by driftwood, the maxi- 
mum of portages being twelve in a day, 


in a part where the forest has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Owing to the absence 
of a trail we had considerable difficulty to 
find our way through the burned timber, 
the river at the same place being too low 
to allow the full weight in the canoe. We 
reached the Vermillion river on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, and from this point made 
good progress, the Kootenay being large 
and swift enough to allow good canoeing 
without portages. There is a series of 
rapids to shoot and sometimes we had to 
walk around the dangerous places. Canal 
Flats was safely reached on the 16th, and 
we paddled through the lakes and the 
slowly flowing Columbia to Golden, 
where we arrived on the evening of the 
20th. 

“The hardships we experienced on our 
trip were much overweighed by the splen- 
did scenery through which we passed, 
and the pleasure of getting through dis- 
tricts of absolutely untouched nature. 
Besides, we were favored by good weath- 
er throughout and had but little trouble 
from mosquitoes, the nights being cool; 
sometimes the temperature sank to the 
freezing point before sunrise. 

“There are many interesting features 
for the lover of nature along these rivers. 
The swamps and meadows on the divide 
have a peculiar charm of peacefulness 
and overpowering quietness—a contrast 
to the noise of the rushing water of the 
Beaverfoot. Side trips can be made to 
the little lakes hidden away behind the 
low ridges. The high hanks and canyons 
of the Kootenay show interesting forma- 
tions of sandstone and slate and hoo- 
dooes can be seen in some places. The 
scenery is quite different along the Co- 
lumbia and offers many fine views. The 
Farmont Hot Springs are within a few 
minutes walk of the Upper Lake, their 
terraces of lime deposit are well worth 
a visit, other hot springs are on Sinclair 
Creek. 

“The country around the head of the 
Beaverfooot and Koootoenay simply a- 
bounds in deer and moose; we saw also 
many tracks of bear, sheep and goat are 


where canoeing is not practicable. 
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plentiful on the mountains bordering the 
Kootenay Valley. The wonderful work of 
beaver can be closely examined at many 
places on the way. Fish hawks and eag- 
les may be easily trapped along the Co- 
lumbia. Last but not least, there is prac- 
tically unlimited opportunity for trout 
fishing in the upper Kootenay, as well 
as in the Columbia Lakes and the river, 
which also abound in wild ducks and 
geese. ; 

“Up to now there is not much of ca- 
noeing to be had on the Beaverfoot and 
Kootenay, this part of the tour is rather 
a rough overland trip with the advantage 
of having the baggage in the canoe and 
the possibility of getting a ride now and 
then, about three days in all. It is there- 
fore much hoped that these rivers may 
be cleared of all the drift wood and a 
trail cut, so as to allow easy walking 
This 
would mean everything in the way of get- 
ting the average tourist to make the trip, 
which then would probably not consume 
more than twelve days. The C. P. R. 
Hotel at Field is a very convenient 
starting point, this place being only a 
forty minutes ride from Leanchoil. I do 
not think it is possible anywhere to see 
so much of a wonderful country with so 
many various and interesting features, 
canoeing in the midst of high mountains 
and to return within twenty miles of 
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the starting point after two hundred and 
twenty miles of down stream navigation. 

“T was much astonished to hear that 
Moose is entirely protected in these 
parts. There is such a lot of them in the 
valley that shooting a few head would do 
no harm. 


“Talking of shooting, I would like to 
draw your attention to the truly extor- 
tionate license fee of $100 for non-resi- 
dents This is surely the highest license 
fee in the world and it does more in the 
way of keeping out the sportsmen than 
anything else. It seems as if B. C. want- 
ed to keep its richness in game for it- 
self and prevent the foreign sportsman 
from getting a share of it. A reasonable fee 
would not only yield a good income to the 
treasury, but also increase the influx of 
tourists and hunters. Guides and _ out- 
fitters are really interested in preventing 
slaughtering of game and could be the 
most efficient game wardens. 


“T shall be glad to give you further in- 
formation if so desired, and thank you for 
having drawn my attention to that won- 
derful trip. I am sorry to be unable to 
send you photos, as requested, but have 
no prints on hand now. Iam starting to- 
morrow for a two week’s hunting trip on 
the Kootenay, the richness of which in 
game of all sorts I could ascertain my- 
self.” 


‘ 


Wolves and Big Game. 


The Need for Action. 


BY CAPT. ESC. DRIPP- 


rightly, that wolves do not molest 
the moose; but after spending eleven 
years in one of the finest moose ranges 
in Canada and making a careful study of 
both animals, I am at last compelled to 
accept the evidence as proof that wolves 
do sometimes attack even bull moose. 
The first evidence that came to my no- 
tice was in the middle of October four 
years ago, when an Indian, Joe Spawn, 


|: IS generally believed, and perhaps 


came to my fox farm, situated on Clear 
Water Lake, and said, “I kill-it big moose 
today. Moose sick—kay gaw nepo (near- 
ly dead). Guess wolves try eat um.” 
Questioning him further, I learned that 
while hunting, he had come across a big 
moose standing in the brush. He could 
not see it plainly, but noticed that its head 
was hanging very low, and being well 
within range, he shot the moose, which 
dropped without a struggle. Going up 
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to it he found it to be unfit for even wig- 
-wam meat. I knew Joe to be truthful 
(an unusual quality in an Indian), so I 
got him to take me a few miles by canoe 
to the place, and there, sure enough, lay 
what a few days before had been one of 
the kings of the forest—a large moose 
with antlers of fifty-one inch spread and 
twenty-seven points. But the body was 
simply hide and bones and was literally 
torn to ribbons. The lower part of each 
shoulder down to the knee was one mass 
of long gashes, most of which were bone- 
deep. The hind parts were torn and 
slashed terribly and there was every ev1- 
dence that the wolves had tried hard to 
hamstring him. The wounds, I judged, 
were about ten days old, and on looking 
at the head, I found much blood and some 
wolf-hair still sticking to the horns. I 
could not help wishing I had seen that 
battle, for a battle royal it must. have 
been. Thinking we might be able to 
find the place where he had made his 
stand, the Indian and myself took his 
back track; but we found before going 
very far that he had been in the vicinity 
of where he was shot for four or five days, 
and there were so many moose tracks that 
it was impossible to follow his trail. But 
I'll wager that bull saved the government 
a few dollars in wolf bounty. 

This is the only instance that I know of 
in which the wolves have tackled a bull 
moose, but since that time I have twice 
found the place where they had killed and 
eaten (except hide and hoofs) calf moose. 
How they managed to separate the calves 
from the cow, I have no means of finding 
out; but it is certain that they must re- 
sort to strategy, as I have personal knowl- 
edge that a cow moose will fight to a fin- 
ish for her calf. 

Two years ago I found more evidence 
of the wolf's work when another man and 
myself scared a bear away from a partly 
eaten yearling moose. The snow had 
just left the ground, but there was all the 
evidence needed to identify the work of 
the wolf. 

I believe, however, that the wolf at- 
tacks the moose but rarely, although the 
caribou is easy game for it. During the 
last seven years I have found eight car- 


casses of caribou killed by wolves, nearly 
all on the ice, and in almost all cases, I 
could, by following the back track, find 
where they had separated one from a herd 
and forced it out on the ice when they 
would close in on it from both sides and 
the rear. Two of these eight caribou 
were good-sized bulls with not a bite eat- 
en from the carcass. Contrary to Mr. 
Long’s writings on the subject, I found, 
in these cases, that there was no part of 
the body touched. The caribou had been 
hamstrung and badly mangled at the back 
of the neck immediately behind the ears, 
and in every case bore teeth marks on the 
nose. 

To return to the wolf and the moose. 
A few days ago I was talking to a timber 
cruiser and all-round woodsman who told 
me that just across the border in Minne- 
sota he had come last fall across a place 
where a big moose had backed up to an 
upturned root and faced, as nearly as he 
could tell, seven or eight big. timber 
wolves. From the look of the snow and 
the blood around, there must have been 
a lively time. The trail also, where the 
wolves went off, showed blood signs, and 
one of their number had been left behind 
—a big male wolf with but one mark —a 
broken back. One sledge-hammer stroke 
from a powerful front hoof had killed him, 
for he lay dead right in the arena. There 
was no sure way of knowing whether this 
had been a bull or a cow moose, but I be- 
lieve the cow moose will put up almost as 
fierce a fight as the bull. I have been in 
a pretty close mix-up with both, and both 
used only their fore feet. They are great 
boxers, and, needless to say, anything 
they hit once goes down. 

I have never seen a bull moose lower 
his head even if worried and wounded by 
dogs; but when two bull moose fight, it 
is all antlers. J have watched for half an 
hour two big well-matched bulls do bat- 
tle, and a grand sight it is. In one case 
the vanquished bull came back a third 
time, and each time was compelled to give 
cround gradually, beaten back by the ter- 
rible charges of the other moose. Finally 
he walked slowly off with head hanging 
low and tongue lolling from the side of 
his mouth, while the cow, the cause of 
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all the trouble, came up and rubbed noses 
with the victor. 


I might say in conclusion that moose 
and deer are on the increase in the section 
of Ontario around Port Arthur, but the 
caribou are gradually leaving and going 
farther north. The wolf is also on the 
increase, and something should be done 
to exterminate or at least thin out the 
wolves that are a curse and a menace to 
one of the grandest assets of Western 
Ontario—the big game. Strenuous 


measures should be taken to get an in- 
crease on the wolf bounty. Twenty-five 
dollars per wolf would make it worth 
while for the hunter and the trapper to 
hunt the wolf. It is a well-known fact 
that fully one-half of the wolves killed 
by poison are never found, so that, prac- 
tically speaking, bounty is paid on only 
half the wolves destroyed. The present 
bounty of fifteen dollars and the long- 
drawn-out and complicated method of ob- 
taining it after it is earned, is very poor 
inducement to the hunter. 


A New Brunswick Moose Hunt. 


BY J. D. TOMPKINS. 


HAD through the summer decided to 
| go to Mirimichi, Tobique, or some such 

hunting ground, and emulate the do- 

ings of the sportsmen I read about in 
Rod and Gun. : 

On the 13th of September my brother 
wrote me from St, John, N. B., that he 
had gotten a couple of weeks’ holidays 
from the Bank of New Brunswick, where 
he is employed. The same day I wrote 
to him to come up to Woodstock, Carle- 
ton county, where I hang out, and also 
to Joseph Lee, guide, at Beaufort, Miri- 
michi, to be ready for us on the fifteenth. 
To make matters short, we arrived at 
Beaufort at the time named, taking the 
C. P. R. to Bristol, and driving from there 
through Glassville and-Foreston to our 
destination. 

My brother took a brand-new .405 Win- 
chester, model ’95, in the woods with him, 
while I was satisfied with a 38-40 Win- 
chester, the best little gun in commission. 
We also took a .22 Stevens-Krag for the 
birds, of which on the road out we got 
eight. 

When we reached Lee’s our appetites 
for hunting were sharpened by the sight 
of a ten-point buck hanging up in the 
yard, and two men proceeding to dress it. 
It had been shot about an hour and a half 
before, three miles away on little Tag 
brook. 


We were given a room. and after we 


had taken a much-needed wash we went 
down to supper. During the meal, which 
consisted of deer meat, fried potatoes, 
pancakes, cream-of-tartar biscuits, mince 
pie, hen’s eggs, and blueberry cake, Joe 
told us that we would start in the morn- 
ing for the dead-waters on Tag brook, 
which is a tributary of the north branch 
of the Mirimichi. So after a few games 
of checkers and a drink — of water — we 
departed for bed. Wonderful to relate. 
we went to sleep almost immediately and 
had a good night’s rest. 

Next morning at 6 o’clock we were 
called by Joe, and on going down we 
found breakfast ready. We were too ex- 
cited to eat much, however, so we snatch- 
ed a hasty bite. Buckling on our cart- 
ridge belts and shouldering our rifles and 
overcoats, we were off, Joe packing the 
grub in a seamless bag on his back. We 
reached the lower or little dead-water at 
8 o'clock, and we waited till 11, when we 
went back on the ridge to have our din- 
ner. After dinner we returned and called. 
Nothing answered, and so off we started 
for the large dead-water, getting there 
about 3 p.m. On the road I think I saw 
more partridge than I ever saw at once to- 
gether, but Joe would not let us shoot 
them, as there might be moose in the vi- 
cinity. 

The wisdom of his reasoning was soon 
to be proven, for as we came out on the 
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large dead-water we noticed that the 
water was very muddy. The stream at 
this point forms a V. Going cautiously 
so as not to disturb any game that might 
be in the immediate vicinity, we rounded 
the bend, and there, facing away from 
us, were two moose. Joe told us that 
they were cows, which rather dampened 
our ardor. He further informed us that 
we would remain there for a time, as 
there might be a bull in the vicinity. He 
was right. After fifteen or twenty min- 
utes’ waiting we heard a noise on the 
road we had just left, and immediately a 
large bull issued forth as saucy as pos- 
sible. Both my brother and I cut loose 
at it, he firing four times and I three. 
All the shots, however, seemed to have 
no effect upon him, as he ran into the 
woods whence he had come. We were 
just making for the place when he reap- 
peared. This time we downed him, and 
running up I dispatched him with a bul- 
let through the heart. 


My brother then took his tapeline from 
his pocket and measured the spread, 
which was forty-four and one-quarter 
inches, and had eleven points. 

To boil things down, we stayed there 
all night and the next morning started 
back, Joe carrying the head. After a 
couple of days’ hunting partridge we went 
in on the mail team with our moose 
head and one dozen and a half of birds. 


The head was mounted by Emack 
Brothers, Fredericton, and was a first- 
class job. It now adorns the hallway 
of my brother’s house in St. John. 


I neglected to say that of nine cart- 
ridges shot at the moose, four hit, namely, 
two .405 bullets, one of which paunched 
him, the other breaking the backbone; 
and two 38-40 bullets, one piercing the 
brisket, and the other penetrating the 
heart, at five paces. We were a little 
wild, it being our first moose, but we got 
it just the same. 


BABY MOOSE CAUGHT ALONG MONTREAL RIVER. 


R. Anson Cartwright of Cobalt and W. LeHeup, with the two little fellows 
captured while feeding along the river banks. 


Dogs as Companions at Home and Afield 


BY R. CLAPHAM, 


HERE are many people fond of 
sport with dog and gun, who can- 


not afford to keep a large kennel 

of bird-dogs or hounds, and it is 
to this class of sportsmen that I offer a 
few ideas anent various breeds which are 
both useful in the field as well as boon 
companions around the home. A man 
who is fond of sport naturally wishes his 
canine friend to be of some practical as- 
sistance to him when out with the gun, 
and if the dog is also companionable and 
useful around the home, so much the bet- 
ter, 

There are several breeds of dog which 
fulfill the above requirements, and it may 
be of some interest to my readers if we 
glance over them. 

When I speak of a dog as being com- 
panionable around the home, I refer to 
such animals as may be allowed to have 
free access to the house, without making 


themselves too much of an obstruction, 


or otherwise annoying the inmates. Set- 
ters and pointers, as well as foxhounds 
and other large sporting dogs hardly 
come within this category, for they are a 
little too unwieldy and cumbersome to 
make the best of house companions. 

The general purpose dog that follows 
you in town, rides in your rig or automo- 
bile, guards the house, plays with the 
children, and hunts for you when out 
with gun or rifle, is not by any means 
easy to find; yet there are some breeds 
which will do all these things for you, 
and will provide you with endless amuse- 
ment when you are not actually out for 
sport. Such a dog ought not to be too 
big, nor yet of clumsy build, and it is just 
as well if he does not possess a coat of 
too great thickness or length, although 
these latter points are really not of very 
great importance. 

A short, or wire-haired, dog is less apt 
to collect burrs and other nuisances in 
his body covering, and is also cleaner 
around the house when the weather is 
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wet and mud is easily gathered and car- 
ried about on long hair. 

The one-dog man, however, will usu- 
ally choose a canine companion more for 
its sporting proclivities than from his 
wife’s ideas of what a clean house-dog 
should be; so we will omit all argument 
in which the fair sex could possibly take 
a hand, and instead take a walk through 
the kennel and look over one or two of 
the breeds which are likely to be of the 
most service to us. 

There are some spaniels in the yard 
and on the benches, so we will review a 
few of their good points in the matter of 
usefulness as sporting assistants, as well 
as household companions. There are 
Clumber, Cocker, Field, Sussex and Nor- 
folk Spaniels, but in our case we may 
eliminate the Clumber as being too heavy . 
and cumbersome, and the Sussex and 
Norfolks, owing to the fact that they are 
practically unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. This leaves us with the Cocker 
and Field Spaniels, a review of one being 
practically sufficient for both, as they are 
much alike in characteristics, barring the 
matter of size. 

Like a good many other breeds which 
we could mention, the Cocker Spaniel of 
the genuine working type has been, in 
most instances, utterly transformed, ow- 
ing to the machinations of the show-ring 
enthusiasts. There are toy Cockers as 
well as toys of other breeds, but they ap- 
peal more to the ladies as pets, pure and 
simple, rather than to those who wish 
to possess a dog of sporting instinct, in 
which that instinct is still as strong as 
ever. 

The genuine working Cocker can be 
used for every sport in which the shot- 
gun takes a part, and as a house compan- 
ion he is, owing to his cleanliness and 
docile disposition, very hard to beat. He 
can be trained to perfection for both field 
and home, and in his field work he is al- 
ways bright, cheerful and untiring. 
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For grouse shooting, in the woods; 
duck, snipe or woodcock, this little Span- 
iel is perfection, while for rabbit shooting 
in thick brush he can make himself quite 
as useful as the average beagle, and when 
opportunity offers he will stick to a fox- 
trail in a truly workmanlike manner. 

In the woods of Northern Ontario, a 
genuine working Spaniel of this type is 
a most desirable companion. He takes 
up but little room in a boat, and when 
wounded ducks are scuttling for the shel- 
ter of the rushes, he will flop overboard 
and retrieve the quarry in short order. 

When hunting wood hares or cotton- 
tails he is lively and persevering, and no 
brush or undergrowth is too thick for 
him to penetrate. 

It is when out after ruffed grouse, 
however, that he proves his worth, and 
it is truly marvellous, the cleverness one 
of these dogs will show in his tactics, 
when grouse are getting up in the tall 
timber Some years ago I regularly used 
two Spaniels for, this kind of shooting, 
and the older of the two dogs was almost 
human in his methods. 


No matter how far the birds flew he 
would eventually “tree” them, and when 
once up, he would stay right there with 
them until I appeared with the gun. 
When I happened to get in too close, in 
his opinion, to birds which were “treed,” 
and which I could not see, he would rush 
at me and paw me back, as much as to 
say, “Look out, now; they'll fly if you 
come any nearer.” 

No day was too hard, and no weather 
too hot to stop this dog in his work, and 
many a dozen brace of grouse I shot over 
him, when birds were rather more plenti- 
ful than they are at present. 

In the house he was clean, quiet and 
obedient, and as an all-round companion, 
for sport or play,he was worth his weight 
in gold, 

This dog was handsome in appearance, 
besides being a thoroughly competent 
_worker, very different to the dogs we see 
at the bench shows, with their delicate 
constitutions and poor stamina and work- 
ing powers. I frequently run across peo- 
ple taking their Cockers out for an air- 
ing, and I cannot help smiling when I 


see the show pets bundled out of a rig, 
in order to let them take a gentle run 
around. They always give me the idea 
that their owners are unwilling to let 
them get their feet wet, and when one 
has shot over the genuine article, these 
little black molly-coddles are rather an 
amusing sight. 

It is a great pity that more people do 
not take an interest in working Spaniels 
than is at present the case, for they are 
most useful helpers in the field. The 
average man in this Province, who is 
fond of shooting, will, as a rule, barely 
glance at a Cocker if he can get some 
other breed, and one can hardly blame him 
in these modern days, if he has once or 
twice been taken in by some miserable 
show-ring specimen, palmed off on him 
as a worker. 

Cockers are bred in plenty in my own 
particular district, but if I wanted to put 
my hand on a genuine old-time worker 
I should, to use a rather crude expression, 
have a “devil of a job.” 

There is one other Spaniel which I 
omitted from the list, i. e., the Irish Water 
Spaniel, and here again we have a dog 
which combines admirably the requisite 
qualities of field work and home compan- 
ionship. This breed is hardly so well 
known or so popular as some others, but 
to the man who loves the sport of duck 
shooting, the Irishman will appeal most 
strongly. 

This dog will retrieve on land or in 
water, no matter how cold the latter inay 
be, and his intelligence is of a remarkably 
high order. He is not what we should 
exactly describe as a beauty, but “hand- 
some is as handsome does,” and this 
Spaniel easily takes first place when it 
comes to retrieving ducks from the surf or 
the icy waters of river or lake. 

The true sporting Spaniel is quite dis- 
tinct from the miserable exhibits we see 
at the shows. He should be considerably 
higher in the leg than the latter animals, 
and he should, as a rule, carry a little 
more weight, to make him of the most 
use when working in thick, dense covert, 
where the ground is rough and hilly. 

To the one-dog man I say, “Try a 
Spaniel,” and I don’t think you will have 
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cause to regret it, if you choose a right 
stamp of dog when you buy. 

Such a dog will ride in your rig, hunt 
anything for you, guard the house, play 
with the children and be an endless source 
of pleasure to the household, and besides 
being clean and docile, he will cost you 
practically nothing to keep, the scraps 
from the table, varied by an occasional 
change of diet, sufficing to sustain him in 
the best of condition, if you see to it that 
he gets as much exercise as possible. 

Turning from the Spaniels, we come to 
another breed, i.e., the Terriers, which 
are also boon companions at home or 
afield. 

I will head the.Terrier list with the 
Airedale, a breed which has during the 
past few years, come into much promi- 
nence in the States and Canada A dog 
of this breed has the necessary qualifica- 
tions to fit him for both house and field, 
and besides being of docile disposition 
towards his friends, he is at the same time 
a most determined and savage fighter in 
defence of hearth and home, or in pursuit 
of large and dangerous game, thus en- 
dearing himself in the hearts of the aver- 
age sportsmen, who like a dog with cour- 
age and determination, 


The Airedale is clean around the house, 
takes up no unnecessary room, and be- 
comes the devoted slave of his master or 
mistress and kindly towards their chil- 
dren or their personal friends. He is a 
one-man dog, never fraternizing easily 
with strangers, yet not quarrelsome un- 
less a fight i is forced upon him. 

In the field his accomplishments are le- 
gion. He is equally at home hunting 
chicken on the prairies, or retrieving 
grouse and ducks, and in the pursuit of 
mountain lion, lynx, bobcat, bears, and 
other carnivore or vermin, he is a deter- 
mined trainer and a desperate “scrapper” 
when the quarry is finally brought to bay. 

If I am not mistaken, the first Airedale 
brought to America arrived from E ngland 
in the year 1881, but from that time until 
1897, no dogs of this breed were seen on 
this side the Atlantic. During the latter 
year they were first regularly taken up 
by fanciers, and from then until the pres- 
ent, the breed has become generally rec- 
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ognized as both useful to sportsmen and 
householder alike. 

The Airedale possesses a thick, wiry 
coat, which fits him admirably as a water 
retriever, and when hunting in rough 
country, this body covering does not col- 
lect burrs and other nuisances, such as 
happens when a dog’s coat is woolly or 
soft. 

It is to be hoped that the show ring 
will not transform the sporting Airedale 
into a mere apology for a dog, as has 
happened to other breeds; for as he 
stands at present, there is no other breed 
so all-around companionable, capable in 
field, and such determined “scrappers” 
when called upon, as these wire-coated 
grizzly Terriers. 

The man who has done, and is doing, 
the most to popularize this breed in Am- 
erica, is Mr. C. P. Hubbard, of Atlantic, 
Iowa, in whose kennels are some of the 
best working Airedales in America. Mr. 
Hubbard’s Airedales are well known in 
the show ring, but he is careful to breed 
from practical working 8tock, and all pup- 
pies sent out by him usually prove worth 
their weight in gold, as fighters and trail- 
ers, when bear, bobcat, cougar or lynx 
are the quarry. 

He is one of the few men who see the 
use and advantage of a good field dog, 
apart from the “class,” and merit, as de- 
termined by the field-trial devotees. His 
Irish Setters are bred for work and as 
useful helpers in a day’s sport with the 
gun, and not simply to have their names 
blazoned upon the field-trial shield of 
glory, as are so many dogs at the present 
day. 

I have wandered a little from the trail, 
so must perforce hark back to the ken- 
nel, where we will take a peep at some 
other Terriers which are likely to fill 
the one-dog man’s requirements. 

Everybody is more or less familiar with 
the Fox Terrier, of either the smooth or 
rough-coated variety, though it is not ev- 
eryone who cares to go to the trouble of 
training such a dog, in order to get the 
most possible use out of him when afield 
with the shotgun or a pack of hounds. 


In a previous article I dwelt upon the 
merits of the Fox Terrier, and described 
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the work for which he was originally in- 
tended, i.e., that of bolting fox, otter or 
badger from their underground retreats. 


As a household pet, the Fox Terrier is 
well known to most people, and unfor- 
tunately, in both this country and the 
States, as well as in England, there is no 
breed which has been so completely 
ruined by the show ring. 

Fox Terriers are headstrong and in- 
clined to be too excitable at times, but 
with careful and judicious handling they 
can be made to do almost any kind of 
work. 


For bolting vermin, hunting rabbits, 
retrieving on land or in water, or hunting 
as a pack, Fox Terriers are very hard to 
beat. When used in pack formation, 
much care has to be expended in their 
training, which should be accomplished 
without the use of whip or rough usage, 
for Terriers are perfect little demons to 
fight amongst themselves when once they 
get rattled or excited through their hand- 
ler resorting to harsh treatment. 


Terriers trained to hunt as a pack will 
run and give tongue in a very satisfactory 
manner, and can easily account for a hare 
on land, or an otter in the stream, if they 
have been properly entered to the sport. 


In the Southwest of England there are 
one or two very good Terrier packs, kept 
exclusively for sport, and capable, game 
little fellows they prove to be. The gen- 
uine working terrier is an unknown quan- 
tity in this country, and even in England 
the breed has deteriorated shamefully, 
thanks to the craze for shows and all their 
attendant follies. 


To the real sportsman, a scarred and 
battle-marked Terrier is as much above 


The following is a copy of the Order-in- 
Council approved by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor the 21st day of 
April, referring to hunting in the county 
of Simcoe (Ont.): “Upon the recommen- 
dation of the Honourable the Minister of 
Public Works, the Committee of Counci! 
advise that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9 (g) of The Ontario Game and 


the sleek show-bench brute as a thorough- 
bred is above a broken-winded cab-horse. 

There are three other types of Terrier 
which come under our specification, 1. e., 
the Scottish, Irish and Dandie Dinmont. 

The Irish Terrier is familiar to most of 
my readers, for the breed is fully repre- 
sented at the dog shows. Like his cou- 
sin, the Airedale, he is a game fighter, 
but rather too keen in resenting intru- 
sion by other dogs. He is companion- 
able, clean, and game to the core, and for 
sporting purposes, as well as a guard 
around the house, he is most desirable. 

The Scottish and Dandie Dinmonts 
have also lost much of their old-time 
fighting and sporting instincts, though 
there are yet some few which are not 
completely demoralized. 

As sporting companions either of these 
breeds are useful, and in the house they 
are great favorites. Being short in the 
leg and rather long in body, they are not 
so fast or active as the Fox Terriers, but 
for rabbit shooting, retrieving, and tne 
killing of vermin, or going to ground in 
rocky or other rough places, they are 
keen, useful performers; that is, if you 
train them properly, and, above all, get 
practical working stock to breed from. 

My readers will be weary of this ram- 
bling account by now, so I will leave a 
few other remarks anent some sporting 
breeds for a future article, and in the 
meantime I hope that what I have writ- 
ten in this and previous articles may pos- 
sibly induce some sport-loving people to 
take up the working strains and breed 
them for use in the field, and not solely 
as the means of connecting with a cart- 
load of silver mugs and other baubles of 
the show-ring world. 


Fisheries Act, and in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Connecil of the 
County of Simcoe on the 25th day of 
November, 1908, the hunting, taking or 
killing of deer in the Countv of Simcce 
be prohibited for a period of three years 
from the 1st day of November, 1909. Cer- 
tified: J. Lonsdale Capreol, Clerk. Exe- 


cutive Council.” 


Bass Fishing in Sturgeon Lake 


BY W. HICKSON. 


sruce has had many glorious vis- 

ions of the joys in handling the rod 

and line, while playing the gamey 
dwellers of our crystal lakes, and he 
yearned for a few more hours’ angling. 
Hence on June 20th I received the fol- 
lowing note from Toronto: “Perhaps I 
may take the morning train on June 27th 
for an afternoon’s bass fishing at Bobcay- 
geon. Have a good supply of those big 
juicy worms ready.” The foregoing was 
the leading thought and mandate of 
Bruce’s welcome missive. 


So our trout fishing last season, 


Precisely at 11:12 a. m. the train steam- 
ed into Bobcaygeon, and Bruce soon ap- 
peared on the platform. We exchanged 
the usual salutations, and then came his 
first question: “Any good fishing?” 
“Good,” was my reply. ‘Catch any bass 
yet?” was his next. “Some, on_ the 
morning of the 16th,’ I responded. 
“What about the ‘lunge fishing?” he con- 
tinued. 
“Let us get off up the lake,” was his final 
decision. I reminded him at once that 
we had better get on the “outside” of a 
substantial dinner, as the lake was a hun- 
gry place. To this suggestion Bruce 
readily assented. . I may just say that 
Bruce is a sportsman of good, sound, de- 
liberate judgment. 


He is not a particle like another sports- 
man (or so-called sportsman) whom I 
once saw. This fellow had procured a 
guide to row himself, his son of about 
fourteen, and his daughter of twelve. 
Then he walked out of the hotel, with 
his coat on his arm, to his boat, flung it 
down on the seat and sat down upon it, 
and began about as follows: ‘“‘Say, guide, 
have you the hale in?” “Is there any 
hice in that box?” ‘“Where’s my trolling 
line?’ “Here it is,’ came the reply from 
his son Jimmy. “Oh, but say! Where 
is my rod and line?’ “This is it, pa,” 
came the gentle answer from his little 
daughter. “Look-a-here! \Vhere is that 


“Excellent,” was my answer. , 


“Jimmy, did you see my coat?” 


Pp? 


landing net of mine “Jimmy, you run 
up to my room for it!’ Jimmy is off, 
and he now starts his daughter, Lena, 
after Jimmy, to tell him it is not in the 
room, but in the hall. At this juncture 
his wife comes to see if they were getting 
off all right, and he started her to tell 
Lena that it was in the office, and when 
all three were tired searching for it, some 
one found it on the verandah, and then 
he wondered how in the world it ever got 
there; but nobody could make him wise 
on that point. 


Then he began again: “Say, guide, 
are those hoars all right?” “Do they 
ever squeak?” But the guide was sitting 
quietly on his cushioned seat, looking out 
from under his slouch hat, with his 
dreamy black eyes, straight at his interro- 
gator, preserving all the while a golden 
silence. The only motion he made was 
to rub the back of his left hand with 
his right hand. 


This seemed to irritate his employer, 
so he said: “Well, guide, since it be that 
you have nothing to say, we'll go.” As 
they were just nicely under way he called 
out: “Say, where is that coat of mine?” 
“‘Lena, did 
you not see your pa’s coat?” “No,” came 
the reply from both. “Hello! Say, guide, 
stop that boat! I must have my coat!” 
“Guide, didn’t you see my coat?” “Yer 
sitten on yer coat,’ came the laconic re- 
sponse from the guide. Then he wanted 
to know “where were all their eyes” that 
they had not seen his coat before that. 
Of course, he never considered but that 
his body was quite transparent, and they 
had a perfect right to see it at once. 


Then when he did get to the “beds” 
and hooked a beauty, and Jimmy said to 
him, “Pa, let me help you get that big 
fellow,” he muttered, “Don’t you worry! 
None of you need worry; I'll get him just 
now!” Then he jumped up in the boat, 
for the first time since he entered it, and 
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nearly tumbled out on his head, and let 
the fish run under the boat. Then he called 
out, “Jimmy, give me that gaff!’ “Not 
the gaff—the landing net!” Then he 
made a dive with the net into the water, 
making about as much noise as a hippo- 
potamus, and just grazed the back of his 
prize, which darted under the boat, with 
a slack line, gave a turn or two and was 
free. Our expert angler craned his neck 
over the side of the boat and muttered 
something to himself which was just as 
well that nobody should hear, and then 
broke out, “What on earth were you all 
doing?” The guide smiled a smile serene 
and kept the golden silence all the while. 
To return to my story. 


At 1:30 p.m. Bruce and I arrived at 
the boathouse, with our two rods, three 
trolling lines, lunch basket, and a can of 
“juicy worms.’ The sun burned a golden 
yellow high in the heavens; a gentle 
southwest wind was blowing, which 
crisped the limpid waters; the air was 
clear and dry; the day was ideal for ang- 
ling; we shoved out our boat, took our 
seats and propelled it towards the west 
for a mile, to an old pier. Here we made 
a few casts and I landed a four-pound 
bass and Bruce landed one that we con- 
sidered diminutive, so we returned him to 
his native element. 


We moved still farther towards the 
west to a favorite spot where Bruce and 
I had angled with great success some ten 
years ago. As I was steering our craft, 
I took my bearings, and when we were 
just, as I thought, on the same “old spot,” 
I called to Bruce to drop the anchor 
quickly. 


This he did and my line was out before 
he could turn to seize his light split bam- 
boo to make a cast. My line did not de- 
scend half-way before it was seized and 
carried away below the clear water; this 
was the signal that a struggle was on, and 
a struggle it was, for I had hooked a 
four-pound bass. After the usual play- 
ing I landed my prize, and made five casts 
in as quick succession as possible, and 
landed five of these gamey fellows, all 
of about the same size, before Bruce had 
had the pleasure of playing one on his 


light rod and reel. It now occurred to 
Bruce that he was the “hoodoo,” but the 
“spell” soon broke, and his line was sing- 
ing through the water, his reel screeching, 
his light rod making semi-circles, first this 
way, then that way, till his fish rose and 
he landed him. 


We followed the same course for an 
hour and a half, baiting, hooking and play- 


‘ing these beauties, till we had landed 


twenty-two from this one spot. We re- 
turned eight of these into the water, where 
they may play and gambol among their 
fellows for a few years more, till they die 
of old age or are taken by some other ar- 
dent follower of Izaak Walton. We had 
fourteen, all about the same size, and 
would average three pounds each. 


As our “juicy worms” were exhausted, 
we weighed anchor and started for Bob- 
caygeon, where we landed in forty-five 
minutes. After our arrival we were sur- 
rounded by a gang of boys, whose num- 
bers were soon augmented by men, some 
of whom wished to see if we had not tak- 
en more than our legal number. We in- 
formed them, however, that we never 
did that sort of thing, and that we would 
inform on any one whom we saw taking 
more than their “count,’ as we had no 
respect for the “game hog.” 


This excellent sport, which would satis- 
fy the most enthusiastic follower of Izaak 
Walton, was obtained three miles from 
Bobcaygeon, on Sturgeon Lake, and from 
the appearance of the millions of fry of 
bass and maskinonge, there will be un- 
equalled angling in these waters for the 
next two or three years. The water has 
been kept to the same level since early 
spring till the present, in these lakes, and 
this is one of the great means of preserv- 
ing our fish. Perhaps there is more de- 
struction to our maskinonge by a drop of 
a foot or eighteen inches in the water in 
May than from all other causes of de- 
structian combined. 


May these gamey fish long continue in 
goodly numbers, so that when Bruce and 
like anglers come with their cans of 
“juicy worms” they may enjoy the sport 
of kings! 


Proposed Game Fish Preserve for Ontario 


Important Recommendations of the Dominion Commission 


HE report of the Dominion Fisheries 
Commission has been issued and 
contains many very interesting rec- 
ommendations particularly affect- 
ing the fishing industry of Ontario waters 
and the fresh-water fish supply of the peo- 
ple. The members of the commission 
were Prof. E. E. Prince, of Ottawa, chair- 
man; Mr. James J. Noble, Little Current, 
and Mr. John Birnie, K.C., of Colling- 
wood, who was also the secretary of the 
‘commission. 

The inland waters of Ontario are, the 
commission points out, the largest of the 
kind in the world, and the extraordinary 
productiveness of the Georgian Bay fish- 
eries is above all the other waters. The 
records demonstrate that the catch of 
whitefish in all the great lakes did not in 
1890 equal the yield of Georgian Bay, viz: 
2,919 tons, or if the Manitoulin Island fish- 
ing be included, as is usually done, the 
total catch amounted to no less than 5,296 
tons. Throughout the various waters are 
found the very best class of whitefish, and 
the commission in its report gives inter- 
esting details of how the fish migrate, 
how they seek their own particular breed- 
ing grounds, and how in some cases the 
fishermen, often unwillingly, but also 
often for gain, secure immature fish, and 
by the use of nets with small meshes ab- 
solutely destroy young fish, and in this 
way greatly reduce the supply. 

The lack of proper regulations thor- 
oughly enforced has led to a serious dimin- 
ution of the supply of whitefish from the 
Georgian Bay grounds, as the following 
table will show: 


Quantities, 
Years. lbs. 
PE PME Fos 525008 enc, Sct nlc hé, « inualecbe vidas 2,346,800 
LoS) 1.042.000 
UNS). ac oa Bee ee 1.421.160 
CG by eae 1.355.275 
entn Me ek, 5 os cide ase aie win ava se 1,403,101 
Loe oo. 2. sn re ee 1,259,450 


Regarding the catch of trout, in which 
there has been a great increase since 1880. 


it is pointed out that the quantity of nets 
has largely increased, thus, of course, in- 
creasing the catch. 

The supply of pickerel appears to be in- 
creasing, sturgeon decreasing, herring 
supply stationary, and coarse fish, such 
as carp, mullet, suckers and other kinds, 
appear to be increasing, or at any rate, 
owing to the demand for them, especially 
in the United States, larger quantities are 
on the market. 


After pointing out how the State of 
Maine, with an area of 25,000 square miles 
for game fish, realized in 1903 no less than 
fifteen million dollars, the commission 
points out that Ontario, with 150,000 
square miles, could surely do as well. It 
is recommended that all that portion of 
the northern and eastern shores of the 
Georgian Bay, extending from Killarney 
at the north to Cedar Point, in the town- 
ship of Tiny, on the southeastern shore, 


_ describing by metes and bounds a line ex- 


tending along the coast, and running out- 
side of the hundred thousand islands of 
the Georgian Bay, and following the sinu- 
osities of the main shore to Cedar Point, 
should be set apart and reserved as a game 
fish preserve, within which no manner of 
net whatever should be set, and no fish 
whatever caught except by angling, and 
wherein no person could angle without 
first obtaining a license therefor. The cre- 
ation of this region into a game fish pre- 
serve would meet with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all persons who are interested 
in the preservation of our game fish. It 
cuts off the natural breeding ground of 
this fish from the catcher of fish for com- 
mercial purposes, but it does not inter- 
fere with the lawful calling of the licensed 
fishermen, inasmuch as very few commer- 
cial fish are caught in the limits hereby 
defined, but any net set within those lim- 
its must have been set for the purpose of 
catching the game fish. They also rec- 
ommend that this preserve should be 
called “The Georgian Bay Game Fish Pre- 
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serve,’ and that everybody desiring to 
angle therein should be obliged to take 
out a license from the chief game warden 
of the Province of Ontario, and that such 
licenses issue for sixty days only; that 
the license fee be for Canadians one dol- 
lar; for others, five dollars; and that per- 
‘manent residents on the shores of this 
preserved area be allowed to fish freely 
without such license. It is recommended 
that the license only permit the holder to 
catch in any one day six bass, one mas- 
kinonge and six yellow pickerel; that the 
close season be from January 1 to June 
30 each year, and that no black bass or 
maskinonge be allowed to be exported 
from or sold in Ontario. 

It is strongly recommended that an in- 
spector for the game fishery districts be 
appointed, with powers of a magistrate, 
and supplied with a power boat of suff- 
cient speed and strength to enable the in- 
spector to discharge his duties in all 
weathers. He should be entirely untram- 
melled from political considerations, and 
should be enabled to exercise the duties 
of his office without fear, favor or affec- 
tion. To assist the inspector in his work 
there should be a staff of six overseers ap- 
pointed, one for each of the following six 
districts: District No. 1, from Cedar Point 
to Split Rock; district No. 2, from Split 
Rock to Moose Point; district No. 3, from 
Moose Point to Mink Island; district No. 
4, from Mink Island to Point aux Baril; 
district No. 5, from Point aux Baril to 
Bustard Island; district No. 6, from Bus- 
tard Island to Killarney. 

It is urged that these assistants be not 
ordinary fishermen, but that they be men 
who could act more in the capacity of de- 
tectives, and that they each be supplied 
with a small, quick power boat. They 
should be selected free from all political 
ties. 

It is recommended that from 1911 and 
after, the mesh for whitefish nets be five 
inches, and that the nets allowed for each 
boat be strictly limited, as follows: A 
tug, 45,000 yards in three gangs of 15,000 
yards each, with 20 boxes to the gang, and 
750 yards to the box, and that sailboats 
or gasoline launches be allowed not more 
than 11,250 yards, in three gangs, five 
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boxes to a gang, and 750 yards to a box; 
and it is further recommended that tugs 
be prohibited from setting their nets west 
and north of a line drawn from Cape Smith 
to Squaw Island, skirting the west shore 
of said island and passing thence to Pa- 
poose Island and Fox Island, and direct 
north to the mainland. 

Regarding pound nets, it is recommend- 
ed that they be 4% inches mesh in the 
green before being tarred, and that pound 
net fishing be restricted to the north chan- 
nel of Georgian Bay. It is urged that 
fishermen be compelled to bring ashore all 
the coarse fish they catch, and that unau- 
thorised fishing nets of all sizes be forbid- 
den, 

While not favoring the control of the 
sale of fish as a purely government enter- 
prise, the commission says: 

“If the Dominion government were to 
establish at two or three centres a fish 
agency, managed by competent officials, 
and provided with ample refrigerator ac- 
commodation, the chief difficulty would be 
readily overcome. The fishermen in dis- 
tant localities would know where they 
could safely ship their fish to, and the 
buyers in the United States or Canada 
would be aware of a reliable supply of fish 
at the agency, and could purchase them 
there at the current remunerative rates. 
The agent would require to be a compe- 
tent business man, with a full knowledge 
of the fisheries and of the fish markets, 
and able to meet the respective demands 
from different markets, as the different 
centres in Canada and the United States 
show the most marked differences in re- 
gard to their demand for the various kinds 
of fish. Thus Hamilton, it is said, will 
practically take only whitefish and lake 
herring; Toronto’s demand is for the same 
fish, along with pike and pickerel; where- 
as New York will take practically every 
kind of edible fish, including carp, suckers, 
sheepsheads, etc.; while Buffalo, though 
taking similar coarse fish, is somewhat 
more scrupulous, especially as to the qual- 
ity and condition of the fish. Detroit 
formerly was a most particular market, 
and even whitefish classed as ‘No. 2’s’ were 
regarded as a drug, and there was little 
demand for such small fish under one 
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pound, though with the increasing scarcity 
in recent years, the Detroit market is now 
less strict, and will accept almost every 
kind of lake fish if in good condition.” 

It is recommended that after the fishing 
season this year closes the export of white- 
fish be forbidden for such periods as the 
government may deem advisable. 

In connection with the establishment of 
fish hatcheries, of close seasons for various 
kinds of fish, and of a legal size at which 
some fish can be caught, it is recommended 
that an inspector for the Georgian Bay and 
North Channel be appointed at a salary 
of $2,000 or $2,500, with a boat and other 
necessary equipment, and that he have un- 
der him eleven overseers for the following 
districts: (1) Sault Ste. Marie to Algoma 
Mills, including Meldrum Bay, Duck and 
Cockburn Islands; (2) Algoma Mills to 
Killarney, including Squaw and Horse Isl- 
ands and South and Providence Bays; (3) 
Killarney to French River; (4) French 
River to Point aux Baril; (5) Point aux 
Baril to Parry Sound; (6) Parry Sound 
to Sans Souci; (7) Sans Souci to Pene- 
tanguishene; (8) Penetanguishene to Col- 
lingwood ; (9) Owen Sound; (10) Colling- 
wood to Owen Sound; (11) Owen Sound 
to Tobermory. 


Recommendations are made for licens- 
ing fishing vessels, a proper patrol system, 
penalties for violating the regulations, and 
the giving of the control and regulation of 
the fisheries to the Federal government. 
In conclusion the report says: 


“While, under our system of govern- 
ment by party, it is a very difficult matter 
to keep all kinds of necessary patronage 
untinged by the exigencies of political 
bias, so that there is ground of complaint 
in this respect toward the Dominion gov- 
ernment, still our investigations have led 
us to the conclusion that in the Province 
of Ontario the fisheries and their licensing 
powers in connection therewith have not 
been used with a desire to benefit and im- 
prove and perpetuate the fisheries in their 
control. We find that political opponents 
of the government have great difficulty, 
in some cases, in getting their licenses, 
and, in other cases, of getting districts in 
which to fish. The maxim, “To the vic- 
tor belongs the spoils,’ is, we are afraid, 
being carried out even in regard to our 
own fisheries. Under the circumstances, 
we think that the fisheries, under the 
present condition of affairs, cannot be 
expected to thrive and prosper.” 


Black Bass Fishing in Canada | 


BY J. WALKER BARTLETT. 


HE other day, when crossing the 
“North Atlantic ferry” to Mont- 


real, I was asked several times by 

people intending to settle in On- 
tario or some neighboring Province if 
there were any good fishing haunts near 
where they were going. I answered that 
I knew of one of the most charming little 
spots in the world, situated about two 
hundred miles west of Montreal and one 
hundred miles east of Toronto, where 
the pluckiest fish in the continent of 
North America abound —I referred to 
the black bass fishing that can be obtained 
at Sharbot Lake. Sharbot Lake Junction 
is on the main line of the Canadian Pa- 


cific Railway between Toronto and Mont- 
real, and, accordingly, can easily be reach- 
ed from either of these points. Upon ar- 
rival at Sharbot Lake a first-class hotel 


* will be found within two minutes of the 


station, while the lake is within five min- 
utes’ walk of the hotel. 

My personal experiences on that most 
beautiful of lakes — called by the Indians 
“The Lake of the Hundred Isles,” there 
being ninety-nine charted islands thereon 
— although comparatively few are by me 
never to be forgotten. I remember how 
I ran, played, and finally landed a beauty 
just under five pounds and how, with 
steel rod and two hundred and fifty feet 
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of copper line, I eventually pulled a fif- 
teen-pound salmon from the depths of the 
shimmering water; how the back of Old 
Jones’ neck wrinkled in smiles as he gave 
it the “coup de grace,” and how my wrist 
ached, to be sure, before I got the line 
wound in. 

- Salmon fishing, however, after black 
bass, is like fishing cod after tarpon; and 
it is ever noticeable how the versatile 
Jones tries to lure you away, and how 
even he — old and tried fisherman that he 
is — begins to enthuse when he sees the 
bow of the boat headed for the weed beds. 
About 11:30 we stop for the mid-day 
meal; and here Old Jones excels himself, 
for in commissariat work in the woods he 
is an artist. We lunch and laze away the 
noon hours, for the heat at this time is in- 
tense; and as an additional appetiser, we 
go for a plunge in the cool, limpid water 
— away far from the madding crowd, the 
silence only broken by the plaintive cry 
of the loon, or the quick, sharp call of 
some bird of prey as it soars above us. 

We generally make up a party of four 
— with the guides, six; two and a guide 
in each boat. Black bass fishing is un- 
like any other kind of sport I know. 
Sometimes you try to lure them with a 
fly, but more often you fish with live min- 
nows about two inches in length, hooked 
through the two lips, with (preferably) 
small sproat hooks. The minnow is 
dropped quietly over the side of the boat, 
and (if you are fishing in the “fall’”) is 
allowed to swim around the weed beds, 
where the largest bass are to be found at 
this season of the year. Suddenly Old 
Jones remarks absent-mindedly that it is 
far too bright and the wind is all wrong, 
but you might get a “swipe” here. The 
words have hardly left his lips, when 
away goes your line for five or six fath- 
oms clear. If you do not understand the 
ways of black bass you will check him 
on the run, which is synonymous with los- 
ing your fish, while, when you get your 
line wound in, you will find your hook as 
stripped and bare as a maple grove in 
winter. 

When a bass takes the minnow, he 
catches it amidships (not where the hook 
is, as the minnow is hooked through the 
lips only) and runs with it to get away 


from his companions and make a meal in 
peace. He now stops to feed by himself, 
and, letting go his hold amidships, he 
catches the minnow by the head — this is 
the time for you to put your drag on, 
wind up slowly till you feel he is still 
there, and then strike. Whirr!—zip !— 
goes your reel as your fish rises a clear six 
feet, with his back arched as if he were 
trying to catch his tail, and you think, 
“What a picture, if I had not forgotten 
my camera!’ Half a dozen times will he 
spring clear before you get him near 
enough for Old Jones to lift him in, and 
even then he is fighting — game to the 
end. 

You stop for a minute to leisurely gloat 
over his beauty. But Old Jones knows 
that bass are not always “on the feed,” 
and, while you are in the finny heart of 
things, “Hustle” is the word given. And 
so the fun goes on, fish after fish being 
taken, each one giving more play than the 
last — with more than likely a few three- 
or four-pound pike thrown in for variation 
— till, when the dusk begins to fall, you 
feel you are ready to land and bivouac for 
the night. So you row ashore to one 
of the islands, to a place that has been 
arranged with your companions before- 
hand; and Old Jones and Larry erect a 
tent, build a fire, and cook your supper. 
Imagine black bass and bacon —and you 
with the appetite of a wolf! 

It is quite an education to see Old Jones 
preparing supper — tea (and green tea at 
that; you will hardly get a Canadian 
guide to take black tea in the woods), 
bread, butter, eggs, and everything good 
that can be imagined for hungry men, 
even down to pickles and such like frivoli- 
ties, which tend to make up the sweets of 
life; and the apple pie, without which no 
Canadian supper is complete, must not be 
forgotten. 

After supper the pipes are got out, and 
a little “fire water” for the guides, other- 
wise the Gods of the Woods would not 
be propitiated. We now lie around the 
fire and admire the glories of the Cana- 
dian “fall’’; unrivalled for beauty of col- 
ouring the world over, I think, the chief 
contributory being the maple with its 
marvellous shades of red, yellow and 
brown. This is the time when Larry 
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shines, for as a raconteur he is inimitable. 
Yes, this is a glorious hour before turning 
in, when the birch logs blaze at your feet, 
and Larry tells hunting yarns. 

These flannel-shirt, white-shoe, cush- 
ioned-boat fishing excursions are indigen- 
ous to the colonies. ‘There is a largeness, 
a freshness, and a “Panama hat” feeling 
here which cannot be understood in the 


Motherland. When the longing for the 
woods comes, I say with Kipling— 

Send the road be clear before you, 

When the old spring fret comes o’er you, 

And the Red Gods eall for you. 

[Mr. Bartlett is an Old Country resi- 
dent, and as purser of the Allan Line S. S. 
Grampian, has visited Canada many times 
and is well acquainted with our fishing. ] 


The Conquest of the Air 


BY N. M. BROWNE. 


The history of all the great mechanical 
achievements of the world has been a 
series of evolution; the assembling of 
piece upon piece of mechanism until fin- 
ally a creation was evolved which revolu- 
tionized the system hitherto in use, or 
brought forth a something that had hither- 
to not been dreamed of by the inventive 
genius of man. 

When Robert Fulton sailed up the Hud- 
son in his steamboat and made the predic- 
tion that some day a craft of similar pat- 
tern would make a voyage across the At- 
lantic, there were people who said the 


man was crazy even to think about such ° 


Residence of Dr. A. Graham Bell, ‘“‘Beim Bhreagh,’’ near 
Baddeck, N, §S, 


a stupendous fact, and even the inventor’s 
most intimate friends smiled indulgently 
when he brought the conversation around 
to his favorite topic. Even if Fulton could 
succeed in: making a steamboat travel 
across the Atlantic, where was he to get 
storage for sufficient coal to produce 
steam? The scheme was impossible and 
therefore not to be considered for an in- 
stant by sensible people. But Fulton stuck 
doggedly to his work, and eventually ac- 


complished the dream of his life. If 
those people who ridiculed Fulton’s steam- 
boat theories could but take a glance along 
the waterfront of one of the world’s great 
shipping centres to-day, and see the mon- 
ster leviathans that arrive daily from all 
the inhabited portions of the earth, cover- 
ing tens of thousands of miles during a 
single voyage, they would be inclined to 
fall down and worship that great genius, 
Fulton, who at one time, they felt sure, 
was a legitimate candidate for a lunatic 
asylum. 

A couple of years ago a world-renowned 
American mathematician and_ scientist 
proved — on paper — that it was a prac- 
tical impossibility for man to invent a 
machine heavier than air that would fly 
and support itself, no matter how it was 
driven; but later events have proved that 
the gentleman was all wrong in his reck- 
oning. Only a few years ago intelligent 
people scoffed at the idea of flying, anda 
man needed a good deal of courage to pro- 
fess his faith in its ultimate accomplish- 
ment. Repeated failures had given rise 
to most unreasonable prejudice, and 
Sweeping criticisms had put the problem 
in a class with perpetual motion. Scien- 
tific men felt that it was an unsafe field in 
which to risk their reputations, and a pop- 
ular feeling existed that flight involved 
some inherent impossibility, and was in 
general a subject to be avoided, It is dif- 
ficult to realize how all this has changed, 
but it is easy to see why it has changed,. 
and flight has actually been accomplished. 
Machines, a thousand times heavier than 
the air in which they are supported, make 
long and successful flights. The practi-- 
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cability of flight has been splendidly dem- 
onstrated, and the world is at last con- 
vinced that the flying machine is a reality. 

December 31st, 1908, the people of two 
hemispheres were electrified by the news 
flashed around the world, by cable, wire 
and wireless, that Wilbur Wright, the 
American aviator, had remained in the air 
for two hours and eighteen minutes, and 
covered a distance of seventy-six and a 
half miles. During this flight, which is 
the record one for heavier than air ma- 
chines, he showed clearly that he had per- 
fect control of the machine and could steer 
up and down or make turns with the great- 
est ease. 

The first locomotive began its career at 


ment) which showed that heavier-than-air 
flight was within man’s reach at that 
time. In 1891 Lilienthal built an appara- 
tus later to be known as a glider, which he 
became very expert in balancing while in 
the air. With this machine he made 
thousands of gliding descents, but he came 
to his death while experimenting in 1896. 
It is the unanimous opinion that had Lil- 
ienthal lived he would have eventually 
solved the problem of aerial aviation. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has opened 
up a new field in this interesting study 
by developing a unit system which is now 
well known as a tetrahedral construction. 
In this unique construction the law of the 
squares and cubes does not apply, as an 


Dr. Bell’s Cygnet II, with J. A. D. McCurdy as Aviator. 


ten miles an hour, yet the aerodrome be- 
gins its career where the locomotive is to- 
day. The first authentic record of man’s 
attempt to fly dates back to about 1492, 
when Leonardo da Vinci, the great sculp- 
tor and engineer, prepared a treatise on 
the flight of birds, which showed that he 
had an excellent grasp of his subject. 
Passing over the efforts of the early pio- 
neers, the year 1892 witnessed the two 
giants of aviation, Otto Lilienthal and Sir 
Hiram Maxim, enter the arena of aerial 
aviation. Both achieved success, which 
inspired others to take up the work, and 
the world was given two distinct lines of 
reasoning (each amply verified by experi- 


increase in size simply increases the num- 
ber of unit surfaces employed, so that the 
weight must necessarily increase in the 
same proportion as does the surface, and 
this principle is most important. Inter- 
preted in another way, it means that an 
indefinitely large machine will fly equally 
as well as a small one, provided the loads 
are properly distributed. Each unit or 
cell in this system offers a certain resist- 
ance and carries a proportional load; so 
that if it is possible to make say 1,000 of 
these units carry up a man and an engine, 
it is possible to make 100,000 of them 
combined in one carry up a hundred men 
and a hundred engines, always provided 
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the men and the engines are not concen- 
trated. Instead of attempting to increase 
the size of one artificial bird Dr. Bell pro- 
poses to combine a flock of artificial birds. 

Just at present history is being made in 
the quiet little watering place, Baddeck, 
on the shores of the beautiful Bras d’Or 
Lakes. Here, at the laboratories of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, an army of ex- 
perts, with their assistants, is daily en- 
gaged with head and hand, thinking and 
working out the problems of the best way 
to navigate the air. Even as the writer is 
penning these lines a distant purring falls 
on the ear; nearer and nearer it draws, 
the noise of the rapidly generating engine 
and the whirring of the propeller becomes 


are as much at home seated on the ma- 
chine flying through the air as the ordi- 
nary individual is sitting at the parlor fire- 
side. 

March 10th witnessed a_ sensational 
flight by the Silver Dart, when the ma- 
chine outdistanced all her former records. 
Having been fitted with ice wheels, the 
machine was trundled out on the ice, 
where, after a preliminary examination of 
the motor and machinery, Mr. J. A. D. 
McCurdy, owner of the machine, climbed 
through the network of wires into his tiny 
seat in front of the engine. The body of 
the machine was held in check by half a 
dozen sturdy onlookers, while the engine 
was set in motion. With a “let her go” 


A Rear View of the Tetrahedral, Cygnet II. 


louder and louder, until finally the window 
is flung open, and there, sailing gracefully 
through the air, at an altitude of about 
thirty feet, is the famous Silver Dart, mak- 
ing one of her record-breaking cross-coun- 
try flights. At a distance of three-quar- 
ters of a mile the drome becomes lost to 
sight, but in less time than it takes to 
write, the machine has rounded the outer 
mark of the official course, and is on her 
way back to the starting point, the aviator 
bringing her to earth with the graceful 
and unhesitating motion of a bird. Hour- 
ly flights of four miles or more are but in- 
cidents, and the aviators, Messrs. J. A. D. 
McCurdy and F. W. (Casey) Baldwin 


from the operator, the attendants released 
their hold, and away went the machine 
over the ice like an arrow sprung from a 
bow. After skipping along the ice for 
about two hundred yards, the drome rose 
at a graceful angle to a height of about 
twenty feet and shot away for the town 
of Baddeck, some three miles distant. 
Passing over the channel between the 
town and Kitson’s Island, the aviator 
headed the machine for the ten-mile turn- 
ing buoy. Rounding the mark in a wide, 
sweeping circle, the drome started on her 
return course. On the way in she had to 
pass over a thickly-wooded patch of land, 
but was sufficiently high to avoid coming 
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in contact with the tree tops. The finish- 
ing point was rather close inshore, and 
Mr. McCurdy, to avoid the chance of land- 
ing on shore, shut off the power, and the 
machine, bereft of motion, glided graceful- 
ly to the ice. 

This was the record flight of the Silver 
Dart, the drome having covered a distance 
of twenty miles, less two hundred yards, 
in twenty-four minutes. 

Mr. McCurdy, speaking to the writer 
after the flight, said: “The sensation of 
moving through the air in such a machine 
is a glorious one. There is absolutely no 
vibration such as you get in a motor boat, 
automobile or any vehicle travelling on 
the earth, just a delightful sensation of 


to explain to the uninitiated why we do 
not do so. Of course, these flights we are 
making are only experiments, and occa- 
sionally during a flight, when we have 
gone scarcely more than one hundred 
yards, some little piece of mechanism gets 
out of adjustment, and we have to alight 
to fix it. Then, again, the machine will 
run along, as you have seen, for twenty 
miles without a hitch. The aerodrome is 
here to stay, and after it is somewhat more 
perfected I look to see it employed by the 
big powers of the world during times of 
war to carry despatches, do scouting work, 
eLex 

“The question of lifting weight does 
not enter into our calculations any more; 


Towing the Silver Dart to Her Starting Line. 


rest and thorough enjoyment. The rapid- 
ity with which one is moving does not oc- 
cur to one; in fact, but for the fast-flying 
landscape caught through occasional 
glimpses over his shoulder, the aviator of 
a machine experiences scarcely any sensa- 
tion of motion.” 

“Now that the Silver Dart has demon- 
strated her ability to remain in the air 
and cover a distance of twenty miles, what 
is to hinder her from making a flight ten 
times that distance?” Mr. McCurdy was 
asked. 

“T feel confident that this machine could 
continue flying for an indefinite period,” 
was the answer, “but I fear it is impossible 


we have solved that problem with the Sil- 
ver Dart; what we are after at present is 
to devise a propeller that will give a much 
greater forward thrust than anything at 
present in use.’ As to what form the 
passenger aerodrome of the future will 
take, and what it will be used for, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy would not hazard a prediction. 
The Silver Dart is a double-deck aero- 
drome, forty-nine feet wide, with planes 
six feet broad fore and aft. Centered on 
it is a 50 h. p. eight-cylinder motor, built 
by the H. G. Curtiss Company, of Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. This motor drives a 
ten-blade wooden propeller placed at the 
rear of the airship. The elevation is con- 
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trolled by a horizontal rudder broadly 
made, and extending out in front, by the 
tilting of which the aviator can direct his 
course up or down. At the rear is placed 
a perpendicular rudder by which the 
drome is steered, and which operates like 
that on an ordinary boat. The planes, 
with the exception of two small triangular 
wings at the extreme tips, are of rigid con- 
struction, the sections being covered with 
vulcanized silk. The forward thrust of 
the propeller, when the drome is station- 
ary and the engine is going at full speed, 
is three hundred pounds. 

Mr. McCurdy says there is nothing to 
hinder an amateur from running an aero- 
drome. Of course, the man who under- 


of course, the aviator understands his bus-_ 
iness. 

Following the sensational flight made 
by the Silver Dart, drome No. 5, Dr. Bell’s 
tetrahedral kite, Cygnet II, was launched 
from the laboratories and given a short 
trial with the Silver Dart’s motor. Mr. 
McCurdy was again aviator, but unfor- 
tunately just as the machine was going 
nicely along the ice the propeller shaft 
broke and the trials had to be abandoned 
for the time being. 

Cygnet II comprises about 4,000 cells 
and is much larger than her predecessor, 
Cygnet I. The controlling apparatus of 


Cygnet IT is exactly the same as that on 


the Silver Dart, except that the steering 


fer ee 


The Silver Dart on Her Record-Making Flight of Twenty Mi les. 


takes aviation of the air must have plenty 
of nerve and a supreme confidence in his 
own ability to handle the machine once it 
leaves the ground. Loss of presence of 
mind for even a single moment would be 
almost certain to prove disastrous. The 
time, however, is not far in the future 
when aerodromes such as the Silver Dart 
will be seen flying about by the dozen in 
the open stretches of moor and common 
near the big centres of the world. Give a 
machine of this description a flying start 
over a hundred-yard course, and after a 
spin above the house, she is practically 
certain of landing you back at the spot 
where the flight began, always providing, 


plane is at the front of the machine, di- 
rectly behind the elevation control, and 
in front of the aviator. 

Dr. Bell is one of the most kindly and 
generous-hearted of the world’s great 
men. No matter how busy he might be 
at the moment, whether working out a 
problem in mathematics or attending to 
the more simple matters of home life, the 
genial savant can always spare time to 
give the visitor to “Beim Bhreagh” a 
hearty welcome. During a visit to the 
savant’s home the writer was accorded the 
privilege of an hour’s chat, during which 
the possibilities of the flying machine was 
the topic of discussion. 
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“The flying machine is here now, said 
Dr. Bell, “and there only remains the 
problem of improving and learning to op- 
erate it. The Silver Dart, drome No. 4, 
and Cygnet II, No. 5, have clearly demon- 
strated that aviation of the air is feasible, 
and we have at least progressed far enough 
to show clearly that the flying machine 1s 
actually here now. With a dirigible bal- 
loon, such as Count Zeppelin is using in 
his daily flights, an enemy could easily 
locate and destroy the whole British navy, 
or, suspended over London, could wreck 
the city in the twinkling of aneye. With 
the development of aerial aviation sea 
power will become a secondary question, 
and it is gratifying to note that Great Brit- 
ain is taking up the subject.” 


home in Nova Scotia. The late Lieut. 
Selfridge went up in this man-lifting kite, 
and it was hoped to get data as to the lift 
and what is technically called drift or re- 
sistance, with a view to installing a motor 
and propellers to convert the kite into a 
free-flying machine. The flight was en- 
tirely satisfactory, but unfortunately the 
kite was wrecked by being pulled through 
the water after it had come down. 

The association then moved its head- 
quarters to the engine works of Mr. H. 
G. Curtiss, who was executive head of 
the association. Gliding experiments 
were commenced. For these gliding ex- 
periments the association adopted the 
Chanute type, and obtained some useful 
information from it before building their 


Half-Way Over the Final Course, J. A. D, McCurdy, Aviator. 


Speaking of the possibilities of the aero- 
drome, Dr. Bell said: “It is a practical 
certainty the machines will be used for 
sport in the very near future. At present 
we get a speed of forty miles an hour, and 
there is no reason why we should not dou- 
ble that.” 

In October, 1907, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell organized an association to be known 
as the Aerial Experiment Association. 
The association consisted of five members 
and had as its object the building and im- 
provement of heavier-than-air machines. 

Experiments were first made with a 
large tetrahedral kite at Dr. Bell’s summer 


first motor-driven machine.  Selfridge’s 
“Red Wing,” as this machine was called 
(because the surfaces were winglike and 
covered with red silk), was a distinct de- 
parture from the flat Chanute type. 

The main supporting surfaces were 
bowed toward each other at the extremi- 
ties, and tapered from fore to aft like a 
bird’s wing. 

The machine was fitted with runners 
and tried on the ice of Lake Keuka. Al- 
though it was hardly expected that it 
would fly on the first trial, the machine 
left the ice after travelling about two 
hundred feet and made a very promising 


{ 
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flight of three hundred and nineteen feet. 
The machine came down owing to failure 
of a single surface rail, but did it so gently 
that it was impossible to tell just when 
the runner struck the ice. This was the 
first public flight of a heavier-than-air 
machine in America, and was a matter of 
great encouragement to the Aerial Experi- 
ment Association. Upon a second trial, 
in attempting to fly her in windy weather, 
the “Red Wing” was badly wrecked and 
the “White Wing” succeeded it. 

The “White Wing” was an improve- 
ment on the “Red Wing” in having bal- 
ancing rudders, but she also was rather 
badly smashed, and the Curtiss “June 
Bug,” as the third machine was called, 


Motor-car racing is directly responsible 
for the development of the light engin 
Which makes flight possible, yet the mer | 
who raced motors cars had no idea of de 
veloping the flying-machine. They raced 
for the pure joy of racing. These same 
men are already taking up the aerodrome, 
and the most useful lessons will undoubt- 
edly be learned from the extreme ma-. 
chines, in which comfort, and Stability if 
need be, are sacrificed to speed.” 

“Such places as Thibet and the heart of 
Africa, for example, have so far resisted 
civilization, not because white men 
couldn’t live there, but because they 
couldn’t get there. 

“Tn the history of the world roads have 


Coming Home Over the Mountain After a Sixteen-Mile Spin. 


was really the first aerodrome built by 
the association which made Satisfactory 
flights. 

Altogether this machine has made over 
a hundred flights, varying in length from 
long jumps to sustained flights of two 
and one-half miles. On July 4th, 1908, 
she won the Scientific Trophy for the first 
heavier-than-air machine to fly a dilo- 
meter. 

Mr. F. W. Baldwin, engineer in charge 
of the aerial experiments at “Beim 
Breagh,” speaking with the writer on the 
future of aviation, said: 

“Few people realize what an important 
Part sport is likely to play in the develop- 
ment of the practical flying-machine. 


‘ 


hitherto gone hand in hand with civiliza~ 
tion, and it is important for us to realize 
that the great universal] highway above 
us 1S NOW open. 

“But while the flying-machine may cut 
down distances, make the north pole, and 
be of great value as a means of communi- 
cation, there is another Significance which, 


forcibly. 
spending vast sums of money annually 
upon aeronautics, not as a missionary en- 
terprise, nor in the interest of a sport. 
“France and Germany, in particular, are 
alive to the fact that flying machines may 
revolutionize the art of war. The strug- 
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gle for the supremacy of the air has com- 
menced in earnest. In this struggle the 
British empire has a great deal at stake. 
England’s insular security is threatened. 
The sea is no longer a barrier. Even in 
the present state of the art a dirigible bal- 
loon like Count von Zeppelin’s is a greater 
menace to London than two German 
navies. 

“An impression seems to exist that a 
general agreement was made at the Hague 
conference that explosives should not be 
dropped from dirigible balloons and fly- 
ing-machines. As a matter of fact this 
proposal was made, but only one first-class 
power agreed to it. 

“Military authorities agree that flying- 
machines or dirigible balloons could oper- 
ate in almost perfect safety at the compar- 
atively low altitude of a mile above the 
ground, and from this height could drop 
explosives with great accuracy. 

“If this be the case, London could be 
destroyed, and the combined navies of the 
world could not prevent it. A military 
training is hardly necessary to see that 
our bulwarks must be extended upwards, 
and our aerial fleet maintained at least 
upon a two-power basis. A great sea- 
faring people should never be content to 
see other nations control the sea above us. 

“However, apart from this use in war- 
fare, flying-machines will be of inestim- 
able value for scouting. Major Squier, 


The proposed international forest re- 
serve, partly in Ontario and partly in 
Minnesota, has become a reality, and 
an Order-in-Council, dated April first, 
has been issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, setting aside one 
million acres in Ontario, including 
Hunter’s Island, in Rainy Lake, as the 
Ontario share of the reserve. The Order- 
in-Council reads as under: 

“Upon consideration of the memoran- 
dum of the Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, dated 29th March, 1909, and upon 
the recommendation of the Minister of 
Lands, Forests and Mines, the Committee 
of Council advise that, under the author- 
ity of ‘The Forest Reserves Act,’ certain 
territory in the District of Rainy River 
(a description of which is annexed io the 
memorandum of the Deputy Minister), 


of the U. S. Signal Corps, has drawn at- 
tention to this fact, and pointed out two 
striking examples which illustrate how 
flying-inachines will be used as the eyes 
of the army. 

“Tf the United States army or navy had 
possessed a dirigible balloon or a flying- 
machine during the Spanish American 
war the whereabouts of Cervera’s fleet 
would quickly have been discovered. 

“The other example is still more strik- 
ing: “The Japanese attack on 203-Meter 
Hill was one of the bloodiest contests the 
world has ever seen, yet the sole object 
of this great slaughter was to place two 
or three men at its summit to direct the 
fire of the Japanese siege guns upon the 
Russian fleet in the harbor of Port Ar- 
thur.’ 

“The usefulness of flying-machines in 
war ensures the continuous development 
of the art of aviation. The great military 
powers are afraid of the flying-machine. 
and the struggle to improve it must there- 
fore goon. Self-protection demands more 
practical, more air-worthy and more eff- 
cient machines. 

“Flight has been accomplished. The 
flying-machine is actually here, and no 
great nation can afford to neglect it.” 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 


_H. M. Benner, photographer, Hammonds- 


port, N. Y., for the photos of which our il- 
lustrations are reproductions. 


outlined in red ink on the accompanying 
map, be set apart as a forest reserve, to 
be known as ‘The Quetico Forest Re- 
serve, it being deemed expedient that 
in view of the large quantity of pine tim- 
ber in this territory, the lands therein 
should be withdrawn from location, set- 
tlement or sale, and kept in a state of na- 
ture as far as that is possible, and that. 
a staff should be created under a chief 
ranger to guard the timber from destruc- 
tion by fire and to estimate and locate the 
quantity of it.” 

The Minnesota Legislature has set 
aside a similar reserve on their side of 
the border, but the reserves will be man- 
aged separately — the Ontario one being 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Province, and officered solely by its >wn 
wardens. 


Fish and Game Protection in Ontario 


_Y THE REV. E. M. ROWLAND. 


HEN I sent an article to Rod 

\\/ and Gun last February, dealing 

with the above subject, I wrote 

as a sportsman to brother sports- 
men, and hoping that by so doing I would 
succeed in getting some others who know 
the true state of affairs in the backwoods 
to speak out in such manner that the Fish 
and Game Protective Association and the 
government would be compelled to do 
something to remedy the present scanda- 
lous state of affairs. I did not expect 
to gain the sympathy of the game hogs 
and pothunters, or of those who, for rea- 
sons of their own, shield and encourage 
them; nor have I been disappointed in 
this expectation. I have been subjected 
to a good deal of abuse because of the 
stand I have taken, and because, living 
as I do amongst people who seem to have 
lost all sense of decency or honesty where 
the game laws are concerned, I have failed 
to see-eye to eye with them in this matter 
and have had the temerity to betray my 
fellow-citizens and violate what seems to 
be the unwritten backwoods code, “Hon- 
our among thieves.” 

Well, I have no wish to be a traitor, and 
have always tried to adapt myself to the 
customs of the people amongst whom I 
live and work, but unfortunately (1 sup- 
pose I must say), before I took holy or- 
ers, I had consorted a good deal with 
sportsmen of the old school — some of 
them, I fear, also in holy orders — who 
carefully instilled into me certain princi- 
ples of sportsmanship which I have found, 
in spite of strong influences brought to 
bear on me, almost impossible to entirely 
eradicate. Consequently, I always feel 
queer qualms when I pot a grouse sitting, 
or see others do so. My gorge rises in 
spite of me, when I see commercial gen- 
tlemen and others with “sporting” pro- 
clivities carting off three hundred to four 
hundred trout fry, ranging from three to 
six inches in length, to Toronto and other 
noted centres of learning and civiliza- 
tion. The same vicious training un- 
doubtedly caused me to uwunnecessar- 


ily interfere with the wholesale ship 
ping of grouse from this and other 
places, labelled “black duck,” “but- 
ter,” etc. And my recent indiscretions 
may be similarly accounted for. My 
early training will not down. But I have 
attempted to keep it under control. 

I might have given freer rein to it many 
times. |] might have done so when I 
wrote that article last winter. I see Mr. 
Kelcey, of Loring, very courteously hints 
that I possibly exaggerated; that I appear 
to be gullible, and an easy mark (to use 
a Yankeeism). Well, I suppose I am a 
simpleton, or I would not have gone out 
of my way to “say” things, and so incur 
a certain amount of odium locally without 
hope of any personal profit. But I think 
Mr. Kelcey and others will find, if they 
refer to your February number, that I de- 
scribed certain incidents and conditions 
as being “susceptible of proof.” Gullible 
simpleton that I may be, I know enough 


_ to be sure of my facts before I bring such 


serious charges against anybody. 

The noble and valiant captain deigns, 
from his exalted eyrie, to pour scorn on 
me and hold up my statements to ridi- 
cule. I really didn’t consider it clever to 
notice that carrion crows were dssembled 
round the bodies of dead deer. Surely a 
military expert like Captain Kelcey, with 
his memories of many a stricken field, 
knows that “where the carcass is there 
will the eagles be gathered together,” and 
that what my companions and myself 
witnessed is perfectly credible. But if 
he would like further evidence to convince 
him that deer were wantonly slaughtered 
in this way, and that the cadgers for lum- 
ber companies did carry rifles in their 
waggons, I shall have much pleasure in 
referring him to W. Lonsdale, Esq., Gen- 
eral Trusts & Guarantee Corporation, 
Toronto; to his brother, John Lonsdale, 
to Mr. Lonsdale, Sr., to Mr. Albert Old- 
field and Mr. Ed. Oldfield, of Powassan, 
and to Mr. Thos. Granberger, Sr., and 
Thos. Granberger, Jr., of Restoule, all of 
whom are in a position, and ready to sup- 
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port me in what I stated. Perhaps I was 
not sufficiently succinct in my former let- 
ter, but I was not anxious to get people 
into trouble by giving actual names and 
dates, as I could have done. I simply 
wrote in the interests of fish and game 
protection, and because, knowing what 
was going on, | felt compelled to protest. 
If anyone can show me that I have ex- 
aggerated or that I have maligned them, 
I shall be only too glad to apologize and 
make any reparation in my power. But, 
as a matter of fact, I did not tell a tithe 
of what I knew. 

The disregard of the game laws in this 
district is a public scandal and a crying 
shame. Next time Mr. Kelcey prepares 
to take up the cudgels on behalf of lum- 
ber companies I would advise him to be 
as sure of his facts as I was. Is the 
noble and gallant captain aware of the 
fact that since I wrote my first letter, a 
game warden, Mr. Dan Blea, of South 
River, has visited some of the camps and 
seized scores of deerskins and a whole ar- 
senal of rifles — nearly enough indeed to 
equip his company? As to the men giv- 
ing evidence, I think the account of the 
proceedings taken in the Sault case, ap- 
pearing in the last number of Rod and 
Gun, a sufficient commentary. 

Further, I know the man who brought 
in the seven deer, and can prove the truth 
of that statement if I had to. I could 
also speak of a waggon-load of deer that 
I met when going in to hunt. I can also 
give the name of a man who openly boast- 
ed how he and a companion went to a 
place not a hundred miles from Restoule 
after the hunting season was over and 
had no trouble in killing ten deer apiece. 
I have been in a lumber camp myself ona 
Sunday and was compelled to witness 
the slaughter of a deer in the lake, par- 
ticipated in by the foreman himself, his 
cook and others, in the presence of the 
whole camp—say two hundred witnesses. 
I could tell how some noble sportsmen 
from Toronto had the trees round their 
camp festooned with grouse last fall. [. 
could adduce a great deal that would be, 
I am afraid, unpalatable reading to the 
truth-loving captain and his sympathiz- 
ers, but I don’t feel justified in doing more 
than generalizing. J am not a game war- 


den; I am trying to show that there ought 
to be a few good wardens in this coun- 
try. Why Mr. Kelsey should take the 
position he does is hard to conceive. I 
have spent the last fifteen years or so in 
the backwoods and I have been in hun- 
dreds of settlers’ houses. I can’t honest- 
ly think of more than one or two that 
didn’t contain a gun of some sort — usu- 
ally two or three. I have, before sitting 
down to pen this letter, brought Mr. Kel- 
cey’s statement as to the paucity of rifles 
before men who know this district thor- 
oughly, and they all agree that ninety per 
cent. of the settlers have rifles, and know 
how to use them, too. 

I have gone into stores and seen otter 
and beaver pelts hanging openly in the 
offices. It is well known that beaver are 
constantly being trapped round this coun- 
try, and especially on the confines (and, 
indeed, within them) of the Algonquin 
Park 

The deer are not more numerous; they 
are simply being herded into the country 
south of Lake Nipissing by the encroach- 
ing railways and settlements. It is their 
last stronghold and they should be given 
some measure of protection there. The 
dogs will have to go, not so much because 
the hunters abuse the privilege of using 
them, but because, as long as they are 
allowed, every settler keeps one or two 
dogs who harry the deer in season and 
out of season. I have hunted with dogs 
myself, and have enjoyed it, but I would 
be willing to sacrifice my predilection for 
the sake of all, and I am sure that there 
are other good sportsmen who will gladly 
do likewise when they become seized of 
the true conditions. It is encouraging to 
receive some measure of endorsation from 
sportsmen like Major Hendrie and Mr. 
Pratt. The latter gentleman writes very 
much to the point indeed. What he says 
has the true sportsman’s ring about it. 
He has evidently had a great deal of ex- 
perience and knows what he is talking 
about. I hope he will go further into 
the matter. I would like to take this op- 
portunity of apologizing to Major Hen- 
drie and his fellow-associates of the Fish 
and Game Protective Association for 
somewhat harsh criticism of their atti- 
tude. I wrote to Mr. Galna, our local 
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member, calling his attention to Major 
Hendrie’s assertion that the Northern 
members blocked every reform and pro- 
gressive step suggested by the association 
in the matter of the game laws, and in- 
vited him to contradict the Major’s asser- 
tion in the Legislature. He never took 
any notice of my communication. The 
inference is obvious. 

What is the use of trying to educate the 
people to respect the game laws, or any 
other laws, when the lawmakers them- 
selves are so lawless? No wonder the 
people show themselves absolutely selfish 
and wanting in principle when those who 
are set in high places set them so bad an 
example. The slogan of this age seems 
to be, “Me first, and the devil take the 
hindmost.”” Men go into politics, not for 
the honour of serving their country, but 
to serve themselves and their own pock- 
ets. Public life is venal and corrupt, laws 
are only enforced where no votes will be 
endangered and the party heelers who, as 
Mr. Pratt says, in the majority of cases 


hold such minor offices as that of game 
warden, assiduously follow in the foot- 
steps of their superior jacks-in-office, with 
the result that they never interfere with 
law-breakers unless they can plainly “see 
something in it for themselves.” 

Mr. Kelcey, who keeps a general store 
at Loring, says he has not been offered 
otter skins lately, but he does not go so 
far about beaver. Hinc ille lachryme. 
If, however, the game laws are better ob- 
served around Loring than they are in 
other districts, | am exceedingly glad to 
hear it, but from a few observations 
dropped by some gentlemen from this 
place, who hunt annually in that neigh- 
borhood, I have my doubts — serious 
doubts. 

Meanwhile, I am pleased that I have 
succeeded in arousing some interest in the 
matter of game preservation, and earnest- 
ly hope that something will soon be done 
to check the wanton waste that is going 
on in the natural game preserves of this 
Province. 


The Views of an Active Branch 


and Quinte District branch of the 

Ontario Forest, Fish and Game 

Protective Association was held on 
Saturday evening, April 10th, at the offices 
of Col. Ponton. A good number were 
present and much interest was expressed. 
President Stork was in the chair. The 
following resolutions were endorsed: 

Moved by Thos. Ritchie, seconded by 
Col. Ponton, “That we oppose the project 
of setting aside any portion of Hay Bay 
or any other part of the public lands or 
waters of this Province, as private game 
preserves, as we believe it would have a 
tendency to prevent tourists visiting us, 
and in many ways be an injury to the 
rights of the general public.” 

Moved by Thos. Ketcheson, seconded 
by D. R. Leavens, “That this association 
strongly oppose the opening up of these 
waters of the Bay of Quinte and Weller’s 
Bay that are now closed to gill netting, as 
we believe that, in addition to game fish, 
large numbers of ducks are usually caught 
by gill nets in these waters.” 

Moved by James Knox, seconded by 


ar HE annual meeting of the Belleville 


Col. Ponton, “That, as wolves are evident- 
ly on the increase in North Hastings, we 
believe a higher bounty on these animals, 
to be paid either by Province or county, 
would result in professional hunters going 
after these animals, as with the present 
bounty, these men claim that it does not 
pay them to hunt wolves.” ' 

Moved by Dr. Farley, seconded by Dr. 
Clinton, “That the attention of the Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries be called to 
the matter of proper fishways being pro- 
vided in all the dams now being construct- 
ed along the Trent Valley Canal, as unless 
this is done it will be impossible for fish 
to ascend such dams.” 

Moved by Joseph Templeton, seconded 
by Col. Ponton, “That this association 
strongly protest against any extension of 
the season for net fishing, especially in 
the spring, when nearly all varieties of 
food and game fish are spawning, in the 
Bay of Quinte and its tributary waters. 
That, preceding a thorough investigation 
into the whole subject by Prof. Prince or 
some other recognized authority on fish 
culture and habits, that the number of net 
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licenses be not increased, but rather cur- 
tailed, and that a stricter examination of 
all shipments of fish to the United States 
be made.” 

Moved by Dr. Clinton, seconded by 
James Knox, “That this association heart- 
ily commend Capt. Alfred Hunter for the 
efforts he has made during the past year 
to enforce the fish and game laws, and 
bring offenders to justice. Mr. George 
Boulter also, during theshort time he was 
in the service, deserves praise.” 

Mr. Ritchie and Col, Ponton were au- 
thorized to draw up and forward to the 
department a resolution in regard to the 
necessity of a change from the present 
system of local game wardens to a system 
of detectives. 

The following officers were elected for 


s 


1909: 

Honorary President—J. W. Pearce, M. 
P. P., Marmora. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—Sir Mack- 
enzie Bowell, E. G. Porter, M. P., Sheriff 
Morrison, J. W. Johnson, M. P. P. 

President—Thomas Ritchie. 

First Vice-President—Col. Ponton, 

Second Vice-President — H. A. Yeo- 
mans, M. D. 

Treasurer—James Knox. 

Corresponding Secretary—Joseph Tem- 
pleton. 

Recording Secretary—Raymond Zufelt. 

Executive Committee—Messrs, T. Ket- 
cheson, C. E. Bishop, A. A. Bongard, Dr. 
Farley, J. H. Mills, Dr. Clinton. 

Auditors—J. H. McKinley and D. R. 
Leavens. 


BY DAVID S. WILLIAMS. 


HE controversy in the magazine re 

the game protection in Ontario in- 
terests me greatly. Although I 

am away from the East the greater 

part of my time, | usually manage to put 


in some time each year in my home town, 
Toronto. 


I surely would like to see the protec- 
tion of game, fish, birds and beasts, push- 
ed to the limit. We have in Ontario the 
finest country for game in Canada. 


Any sportsman who wilfully shoots 
game out of season, or takes more 
than a legitimate bag, is not worthy of 
the name. But it is not usually the so- 
called “sport”? who breaks our game laws. 
It is a peculiar species of man called the 
“game hog.” He is the man who catches 
five or six large salmon, because they are 
biting good, eats half of one and throws 
the rest away to rot. He kills a deer 
to see how his rifle shoots, or to try the 
penetration of a new “load.” Such a man, 


Miss Agnes Deans Cameron, the well- 
known woman explorer and writer, was 
entertained to a banquet on April 27th 
by the members of the Toronto Womén’s 
Suffrage Association. In reply to the 


toast of her health, Miss Cameron gave 
a most interesting address, making rapid 
word pictures of her native Vancouver 


if he can be called such, should be put in 
jail without the liberty of paying a fine. 

Our game animals are perfectly harm- 
less to either life or property. It is up to 
every man to see that these creatures are 
at least given the little liberty the close 
season allows them, and to protect them 
from useless slaughter in the open season. 

Do not think for one moment that I am 
talking against true sport. I try each sea- 
son to get away to the woods and enjoy 
myself, as only a lover of nature can. I 
find plenty of sport catching enough fish 
to eat, in the summer, without being a 
fish hog. The same applies in the fall 
shooting season. I merely want to see, 
that not only at present, but in the future 
years, we can go away from our city jobs, 
get out into God’s sunshine, and be rea- 
sonably sure of a little fun, fishing or 
shooting. 

I hope the magazine will always stand 
for the protection of our game, not only 
in Ontario, but throughout Canada. 


Island, her trip up the Mackenzie river, 
the wheat lands of the Peace river, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s journey in 1798, 
the Esquimaux, American whaling enter- 
prise, and that “melting pot of the na- 
tions,’ the Canadian West, closing with 
the need of an “exalted patriotism” if 
Canada is to take her rightful place in 
nationhood. 


Fish and Game Protection in Nova Scotia 


Report of the Chief Commissioner 


a: HE report of the Chief Game Com- 
missioner of Nova Scotia, Mr. J. A. 
Knight, for the time elapsing be- 

tween April 16th last, the date 
upon which the new Game Act came into 
force, and October, presented in the Leg- 
islature, has been issued as a government 
publication. 


In opening the report Mr. Knight 
briefly reviews the history of game pro- 
tection in Nova Scotia. The first of such 
legislation appears to have been passed 
in 1794, providing a close season for part- 
ridge and blue-winged ducks, and in 1816 
a close season being provided for snipe 
and woodcock. The Revised Statutes in 
1851 gave the sessions authority to make 
regulations respecting the snaring of 
moose and season for killing the same. 
In 1853 the Game and Inland Fishery 
Protection Society of Nova Scotia was or- 
ganized. This is the oldest existing game 
society in Canada, and with one exception 
the oldest in America. More recently, 
and up to the date of passing the Game 
Act last session, it was intrusted with the 
disbursement of the greater part of the 
revenue derived from the sale of game 
licenses, and in co-operation with the 
Chief Game Commissioner, looked after 
the enforcement of the game laws. 


Between 1851 and 1873 protection was 
extended to caribou and hares, otter, mink 
and other fur-bearing animals; also small 
birds. In 1874 a year’s close season for 
moose was imposed and provision was 
made for the appointment of commission- 
ers and wardens, who had power to ap- 
point deputies. In 1875 it was provided 
that in certain cases a share of the fines 
should be paid to the Game Society, and 
an end was put to hunting moose or cari- 
bou with dogs. Provision was also made 
for the appointment of a Chief Game 
Commissioner to instruct and supervise 
the district commissioners and wardens. 
In 1877 a license was provided for non- 


resident hunters and in 1894 a three-year 
close season for cow moose was imposed, 
but it was repealed in 1896. The close 
season for moose in Cape Breton imposed 
in 1896 has been extended until 1915, and 
in the case of caribou there is a close sea- 
son until 1915 throughout the Province. 
Various changes, chiefly in the direction 
of stricter protection, were made between 
1896 and 1907. For three years from 
1898 there was a close season for part- 
ridge, and since 1905 the open season for 
moose has been shortened from three and 
a half months to two, and the number of 
moose allowed to each hunter reduced to 
one. Last year the game laws were con- 
solidated and some important changes 
made, particularly in the matter of admin- 
istration, provision being made for the 
appointment of a board of game commis- 
sioners, consisting of the Chief Commis- 
sioner and two associates. Reference is 
made to. the late. C. $. Harrington. 
who was the first game commissioner, 
and to George Piers, for many years sec- 
retary of the Game Society, both of whom 
were chiefly instrumental in preserving 
the game of the Province. Reference is 
also made to the organization of the Peo- 
ple’s Fish and Game Protection Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Knight says the number of moose 
reported by hunters was 486, to which 
must be added fifty reported by wardens 
after the close of the season. Making 
allowance for those killed in and out of 
season, probably 700 would be too small 
an estimate for the fall and winter of 
1907-08. Says the Game Commissioner 
regarding the question whether moose in 
Nova Scotia are increasing or decreasing: 


“From reports of wardens and informa- 
tion received from other sources, I am in- 
clined to think that the number killed dur- 
ing the last year would quite equal, if not 
exceed, the natural increase. However 
that may be, there is certainly a constant 
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increase in the number of hunters, which 
must be taken into account in providing 
for the protection of our game. Various 
suggestions are made in the way of fur- 
ther restriction. Some ask to have the 
sale of moose meat prohibited, others de- 
sire a close season on cows, others again 
would shorten the open season to six 
weeks, or even a month. Whether the 
adoption of any or all of these measures 
may be necessary in the near future de- 
pends to some extent upon the degree 
of efficiency with which the law is en- 
forced. All is being done that the rev- 
enue available will admit. - With a suffi- 
cient number of officers employed for a 
sufficient length of time to practically 
put a stop to the illegal killing of moose, 
in and out of season, we could afford to 
allow the honest hunter more scope. En- 
couraging reports have been received of 
the increase of moose on the island of 
Cape Breton. 


“There are still a few caribou in the 
western part of the Province, and a small 
herd has been reported from Guysboro 
county. Except on the island of Cape 
Breton, however, the prospect for in- 
crease of this fine animal within our bor- 
ders does not seem bright. Notwith- 
standing that there has been a close sea- 
son for some years, the number appears 
to decrease rather than increase. The car- 
ibou is to some extent a migratory ani- 
mal, and it is probable that in search of 
better feeding grounds, or for some other 
reason, they have been leaving the Prov- 
ince. Conditions in Cape Breton are 
more encouraging. In the northern parts 
of Inverness and Victoria counties the 
caribou have been increasing somewhat 
rapidly for several years, and are now 
seen in large numbers. Many are now 
asking for an open season of one month 
for those counties, with a limit of one bull 
to each hunter. 


“It seems probable that, as far as the 
mainland of the Province is concerned, 
the red deer will, to a great extent at least, 
take the place of the caribou. Reports in- 
dicate that the deer are spreading 
throughout the Province, and increasing 
at a very satisfactory rate. There is a 
close season until 1912. If the deer con- 


tinue to increase at the present rate it 
may be possible by that time to have an 
open season for them. 


Three years ago hares were unusually 
plentiful, a condition which, if not the 
cause, was the forerunner of a disease 
which greatly thinned their numbers. 
The last two seasons they have been 
scarce. There have been reports this 
year of an increase in some districts, but 
they are still far from plentiful. 


“Reports from different parts of the 
Province indicate a considerable increase 
in the number of partridges (ruffed 
grouse). The shortening of the open sea- 
son has no doubt saved a great many. 
Woodcock and snipe, being migratory 
birds, not much can be done for their 
production. There were some reports of 
woodcock being less plentiful than the 
previous year. Ducks were reported 
about as numerous as usual. It has been 
suggested that shore birds leave the Prov- 
ince before September 1st, when the 
shooting season opens, and that an earlier 
open season be provided. 


“Otter and mink are reported to be de- 
creasing in numbers. The otter has not 
been protected of late years, owing to 
complaints of it being a great destroyer 
of fish. It is a question, however, if there 
should not be a close season for it during 
part of the year, as in the case of mink. 


“Beaver are protected throughout the 
year. A few years ago they were thought 
to be exterminated, but the last two years 
colonies of them have been heard of in 
different parts of the Province. Bears, 
foxes, wild cats, raccoons, etc., are not 
protected, but Mr. Knight thinks it would 
be advisable to prohibit hunting them 
with dogs after February Ist, as the dogs 
are liable to chase moose when the fe- 
males are with young. 

There are fifty wardens throughout the 
Province, and others will be appointed 
where most needed. 


The fees received during the season 
amounted to $424.50, as follows: 


fOr enide: licenses. 05 yeas ees $200.00 
Y non-resident licenses ........ 100.50 
PEDird. liCetlSeSaren set ere eee 25.00 


Physical Cine 


Constipation—Intricacies in Exercises—Big Muscles 


No. VII. 


BY FRANK E. DORCHESTER, N.S.P.E. 


"Lo more I study persons, their ail- 
ments or their habits, the more 
convinced I am that exercise, sci- 

entifically adjusted, is absolutely 
essential — not to a few, but to all. Just 
as mental culture, commonly called edu- 
cation, is considered the principal thing 
to fit us for the battle of life, so I become 
more convinced that it is not half com- 
plete unless the physical side is taken 
into consideration. In fact, it is not ed- 
ucation in its true sense. Education is 
the culture of the mind and the body, and 
personally I believe the body should first 
be trained, so that the mind shall be un- 
hampered; nay, more, assisted in its 
growth and absorption of things intel- 
lectual, through the proper nourishment 
of the brain, receiving such nourishment 
from the healthy organs of a healthy 
body. 

With the ancient Greeks, the order of 
education was physique first, mind next. 
The Romans characterized their idea of 
the subject under the phrase, “Mens sana 
in corpore sano”’—A sound mind in a 
sound body. 

I have already stated that the observ- 
ant man must find food for reflection, if 
he notes the beauty of developed muscle, 
and asks himself if those muscles were 
given for a purpose or not. 

Health depends on the exercise of the 
muscles; these in their activity will keep 
the organs healthy, exercise causing them 
to perform their functions and enabling 
them to nourish, carry off impurities, and 
the many other duties which have to be 
carried out for healthy existence. 

Constipation seems to be a _ prolific 
cause of trouble with a fair majority of 
persons, and at some time or another few 
escape altogether from this complaint. 
Then indigestion is quite common nowa- 
days. 

I am giving two exercises which, in 
conjunction with those given in the April 


number of Rod and Gun, will do much 
to relieve these two complaints. I must, 
however, warn the readers, that it is al- 
ways best to make your exercise general 
rather than local, i.e., to exercise the 
whole body rather than parts only, as by 
working certain sets of muscles only 
causes the pull on these muscles to be 
too strong for the unused muscles, there- 
by causing slowness and lack of nourish- 
ment to those parts unused. 

The use of local exercises would be 
good until trouble is relieved somewhat, 
then the exercise of all the muscles will 
keep you right. By exercise, | mean the 
full contraction and extension of all mus- 
cles. 

Certain complaint from readers desir- 
ous of taking up my mail course has in- 
duced me to inform other readers that in- 
tricate exercises are more or less useless. 
One reader wrote that he wanted my 
course, but felt a little afraid it might be 
intricate, therefore burdensome. He had 
taken other courses from so-called ex- 
perts, but had never started on them ow- 
ing to the intricacy of the movements 
given. Some experts (?) seem to think 
that by giving very intricate and pretty 
movements, the.pupil will believe that 
the expert must be a clever one. 

Intricate movements fail badly in many 
ways, the first and foremost being that 
not only are they burdensome, but what 
is worse, should the pupil have the cour- 
age to do them, he gains little for his 
wasted time, for whilst trying to get the 
movements right, his mind is too taken 
up to be able to concentrate on the mus- 
cles used, and concentration, or mind con- 
trol, is everything to the pupil desirous of 
getting muscle strength. ; 

Simple movements allow this. The 
mind should so concentrate on the mus- 
cles that each is fully contracted and fully 
extended in turn. Twenty minutes daily 
of such exercise will do three times as 
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much good as several hours of intricate 
movements. 

I have no special desire to act as a 
general critic to physical experts or writ- 
ers, but I feel it a duty to disabuse readers 
who have received wrong impressions 
from other people. Ina late number of a 
magazine a reader asks, “What is muscle 
binding?” To which the answer given 
was something like the following, “Mus- 
cle binding is usually the condition of 
those who have larger muscles than the 
ordinary. Weight-lifters are usually 
muscle-bound, but if you use light bells 
you will not become muscle-bound.” It 
is necessary to say that this view is wrong 
in every particular as put. 

A man of large muscles, if properly de- 
veloped, should never be muscle-bound; 
indeed, according to physiological law, he 
should be quicker and more springy than 
other people. : 

Weight-lifting, if done properly, i.e., I 
mean by lifting so that all muscles get a 
share of the work, should build but not 
bind. As to light bells, persons can be- 
come muscle-bound by using them. 

In the first case, if the muscles are 
healthy and receive so much nourishment 
that they become bigger than ordinary, so 
the nerves should share in an equal de- 
gree in this benefit. The fitter the nerves 
(message carriers) to take orders and 
bring back answers, the quicker muscle 
must respond to the brain. This is a 
physiological law. 

If, however, the one muscle is devel- 
open at the expense of another, then nat- 
urally slowness or binding follows, and 
this may happen by the use of light bells. 
As an instance take the arm. If one, in 
his anxiety to raise a big bicep (front of 
arm) developed this at the expense of the 
tricep (back of arm), the bicep would 
gradually become semi-contracted, even 
when not in use, simply because the tri- 
cep being weak from insufficient use, has 
not the power to give the necessary coun- 
teracting pull needed to keep the arm 
straight and the bicep extended. In oth- 
er words, the pull of the biceps is too 
strong for the triceps. The moral is — 
never develop one muscle at the expense 
of another, especially a flexor at the ex- 
pense of an extensor, as the equal pull is 


necessary to keep the limb straight and 
easy in action. Without use a muscle 
will atrophy. 

The equal development means then, the 
brain sends down a message and at the 
same time orders the nerves to place cer- 
tain force on one muscle (force can be 
called weight). So equally balanced are 
the opposing muscles that, like well-made 
scales, this force causes the muscle assist- 
ed to flash up in just the quickness and 
strength ordered, this weight of nerve 
force being all that was needed: to turn 
the balance in the required direction. The 
better the balance, and the nerves, the 
better and quicker the action, so that it is 
not so much a question of size as of bal- 
ance. On the other hand, big scales will 
carry greater amount of weight; muscles 
are the same. The bigger the muscle, if 
well balanced, the better it should be, as 
it will not only answer as quickly as 
small ones, but will carry a greater weight 
in as quick time. However, even big 
scales will go out of order or be badly 
balanced, i.e., lop-sided, therefore slow 
working. 

Just as big scales can be wrong, so are 
some big-muscled men muscle-bound, but 
I have seen far more rather small-muscled 
men muscle-bound, especially in factories, 
where the men have had to do a form of 
labor entailing the frequent use of one 
set of muscles, and but little use of others. 

It is more common to find the bicep 
muscle-bound, as laborers or artisans 
often use this muscle more than the tri- 
cep. I have seen this in foundries, where 
men carry heavy objects, using the biceps 
but seldom having any work bringing in 
the triceps. 

As to weight-lifting. I can mention a 
large number of famous weight-lifters 
who are anything but muscle-bound; in- 
deed, weight-lifting, in some forms, en- 
tails great quickness of body, limbs and 
eyes. Sandow can vault into a horse’s 
saddle without using stirrups. Haecken- 
schmidt, who holds many records, is as 
quick as a panther. Apollo (Wm. Ban- 
kier), of Scotland, somersaults over chairs 
with a half hundredweight in each hand. 
The muscles of these men are enormous, 
but equally developed. 

Physical culture of today is so scienti- 
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fic that our weight-lighting, wrestling or 
boxing champions and others are twice 
the men produced twenty-five years ago. 
Bigger in muscle and better on science, 
and far quicker. Such men as already 
mentioned, also Eberle, Cyganiwietz, Pa- 
dontay, Gotch, Jeffries, were unknown a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Our fathers thought a chest measure- 
ment of forty-two inches and an arm of fif- 
teen and a half inches enormous. The 
men I have mentioned average eighteen 
inches in the arms and forty-eight inches 
in the chest, Jeffries being sixteen inches 
in arms and forty-four inches of chest, 
whilst Cyganiwietz is fifty-eight inches 
in the chest and twenty-two inches in the 
arms. Sandow, Hackenschmidt, Saxon, 
are all about eighteen or nineteen in the 
arms, and from forty-eight to fifty-two 
inches in the chest, yet so beautifully pro- 
portioned are they that the last three are 
at least twelve or fourteen inches less in 
the waist. 

The weight-lifting records, wrestling, 
etc., are such as were undreamt of years 
ago. Many supposed mythological Greek 
records have been broken, and only lately 
a cyclist in England did over sixty miles 
under the hour. He is splendidly mus- 
cled. Boxers nowadays are in some 


cases lighter, but they are bigger-muscled 
than of yore, and certainly more scientific 
and quicker. So much for muscle-bound 
big muscles. 

These men, trained on such principles 
as I believe in and teach, and none of 
these are muscle-bound. 

The reader can place full reliance in 
what I’ve written in these articles, and 
you should always try and get good in- 
structors if they arein yourtown. Ifyou 
have followed these articles you should be 
pretty well able to judge a good or bad in- 
structor. Be wary of young fellows who 
pose as experts on the strength of a fair 
display of muscle or of having undergone 
a short course of instruction. An expert 
must be experienced as a theorist, in prac- 
tice, and as a judge of persons or their re- 
quirements. Physiology is absolutely 
necessary to an instructor. Choose good 
instructors, and so save wasting your 
money. For the same reason care should 
be taken in selecting systems. 

Quite recently a friend of mine as good 
as said I was a fool for giving so much 
actual information with regard to physical 
culture. I have, however, a duty to per- 
form to myself, the reader, and especially 
Rod and Gun, the publisher of which in 
asking for these articles, took into ac- 
count my standing as an authority, and 
requested the truth. So many experts 
give information not necessarily the 
truth, but the kind of information most 
suitable to advance their own'system. In 
writing these articles I have considered - 
nothing but what will be of most benefit 
to the reader, and although I follow out 
in my system the precepts given in these 
articles, it is because I believe and know 
the accuracy of each statement. 

Now, although my system as it is now, 
is a light system, calculated to bring out 
the very highest results, yet I know that 
after a pupil has fully developed, a course 
of weights properly arranged will add 
strength, and often even more muscle. 
For this reason I am perfecting an ad- 
vanced course of weights for advanced pu- 
pils, but I warn half-developed men from 
attempting weights until the body is fitted 
for it in every way. Light work will al- 
ways give a grand muscular physique, if 
done as I have told you; but if followed 
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out in the aimless manner some persons 
teach, nothing really valuable will result. 
Nine out of ten persons will prefer light 
work properly arranged. 

The only real reason for using weights 
is that some pupils like to be able to han- 
dle a big weight scientifically. It is not 
absolutely necessary. At the same time, 
no one can deny that this ability is very 
nice to possess. However, never attempt 
it without development and good instruc- 
tion, 

The two exercises promised in the be- 
ginning of this article are the following: 

Lay on back; place feet under some 
heavy object; now without jerk or swing 
come up to the sitting position, carrying 
head well towards toes; return to pros- 
trate position slowly; repeat. To find 
where principal effect comes, place hands 
on stomach as you rise and lower; you 
will feel the muscles under your fingers. 

Still on back, keeping toes pointed and 
knees straight, bring legs up to right an- 
gles with body; carry toes as far over 


as possible; return to floor; repeat. To 
find location of actual work place hands 
on pelvis between hips and above crotch. 
The thighs and upper stomach also get a 
share of the work. 

The above in conjunction with those 
in two previous articles, will assist consti- 
pated readers. 

During the six or seven months’ pre- 
vious articles in these pages many have 
taken my course, and as I expect many 
more have tried the exercises given here, 
I would like readers to write Rod and 
Gun or myself as to results. 


The Canadian National Park 


Howard Douglas, Superintendent 

of the Canadian National Park, is 

sent out by the government as a 
Blue Book, and, to those who will go be- 
yond the official tables and drv returns, 
it contains much that is of interest and 
value. Mr. Douglas has been appointed 
commissioner of Dominion parks, and he 
promises in his higher office to continue 
to take a special interest in the Canadian 
National Park, whose development he has 
assisted and directed for eleven years. It 
is with pride the superintendent points 
out how his predictions with regard to 
mountain parks have been more than re- 
alized. Visitors have increased in ten 
years from under eight thousand to over 
thirty-two thousand. 

“The tendency for tourists nowadays 
to enjoy a few days spent in wandering 
in wilderness is delightful to see, and 
goes to show that mountain parks and 


ap HE last report to be issued by Mr. 


reservations are a necessity, not only as 
fountains of life and health, but also as 
sources of timber supplies. The growing 
interest in the care and preservation of 
forests and wild places in general is full 
of promise and cannot fail to have a great 
influence on the future of the Dominion 
and the health and happiness of the peo- 
ple.” 

The six national parks — Rocky Moun- 
tain, Yoho, Glacier, Buffalo, Elk Island 
and Jasper—now comprise an area of 
15,550 square miles.. These are all easy 
of access. In addition to these are a 
large number of forest reservations, most 
of them accessible by railways, trail or 
open ridges, and as yet practically in.a 
state of nature, “unspoiled either by the 
hand of man or forest fire devastations.” 
As the land could never be available for 
agricultural purposes, no harm is done to 
any one by the withdrawal of this large 
tract from the public domain. In the 
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national parks, under careful supervision, 
“the furred and feathered tribes, which a 
few years ago were in danger of extinc- 
tion, are increasing.”’ The parks are also 
“the homes of a number of the larger 
game, such as the buffalo, elk, moose, 
bear, and many others, which here, under 
the efficient protection provided, feel se- 
cure and at home, and are also rapidly 
increasing.” 

The wonderful scenery and the cosmo- 
politan character of the people and vis- 
itors are dwelt upon. Next follows an 
account of the work done in the parks 
during the year under review. Many 
points of interest have been opened up by 
roads and trails, and in other cases the 
roads improved. 

The popularity of the Cave and Basin 
continues to grow, and it is found impos- 
sible to accommodate all the swarms of 
bathers who attend during July and Aug- 
ust. 

While the birds in the Aviary are doing 
well and continue an increasing sourc of 
attraction to visitors, the increase has 
been small, and this is attributed to the 
limited run, which it is intended to greatly 
enlarge. 

The animal paddock was visited by 
nearly fourteen thousand people in the 
course of twelve months, and in addition 
many hundreds viewed the animals 
through the railings. Outside the natural 
increase, four Virginia deer and one ante- 
lope were introduced into the enclosure. 
One bull elk was killed in a fight, and 
one bull buffalo, which was ill for several 
weeks, died from pneumonia. The buf- 
falo in the paddock have increased to 93, 
moose to 18, elk to 12, and mule deer to 
11. The Persian sheep decreased by 3, 
leaving only one representative, and the 
six Angora goats all died off. The ani- 
mals in cages include one black, one 
brown and one cinnamon bear, two moun- 
tain lions, three timber wolves, two coy- 
otes, three kit fox, two lynx, two raccoons, 
two badgers, two marmots, and three por- 
cupines. The new permanent cages are 
said to be equal to the best in any park 
on the continent. 

Greater interest is being taken in the 
flora of the park. Mrs. Henshaw’s book 
on the mountain wild flowers of Western 


Canada, and Mrs. Charles Schaffer’s forth- 
coming book on Mountain Wild Flowers, 
with Prof. Stewardson Brown’s (Phila- 
delphia) studies, are all interesting many 
people in the wide range and beauties of 
the park’s flora. 

Coal mines and cement works are car- 
ried on within the confines of the park, 
and add materially to the revenue. 

The report refers to the formation and 
success of the Alpine Club of Canada, and 
gives particulars of the work done at the 
third annual camp. 


Revenues continue to steadily increase 
and have grown from $6,143.08 in 1903, to 
$25,586.43 in 1907, an amount in excess 
of the requirements for the actual mainte- 
nance and salaries of the park. Stress is 
laid upon the value of the visits of tour- 
ists, both from an advertising and a finan- 
cial point of view. Many make invest- 
ments in Canada and induce others, to 
come as a result of their visit. “It is 
doubtful whether the government secures 
better results in the way of emigration 
for the money expended than the appro- 
priation to the National Park.” — 


Banff, which has proved such a fine 
summer resort, continues to progress. . 
Mr. Douglas thinks it would make an ex- 
cellent winter resort as well. “Besides 
the exhilarating air, which makes walking 
an agreeable pastime, there are a great 
many other forms of enjoyment; curling, 
skating, skieing, ice-boating and other 
forms of out-door sport are indulged in to 
a great extent and thoroughly enjoyed.” 


The purchase of the Pablo herd of buf- 
falo from Montana, and the removal of a 


» portion to Canada is also told. Mr. Doug- 


las went to Montana as far back as 1906 
to inspect the herd and report on the pur- 
ity of the breed. He “found the herd 
to be entirely pure-bred and the best of 
their species.” In 1907 he carried through 
the negotiations for the purchase of the 
entire herd, less ten head, which were re- 
served by Mr, Pablo. A shipment of 199 
head was made at the end of May, and 
204 in September, while the balance will 
be shipped later. All were placed on a 
reservation east of the Battle River, Al- 
berta, and went through the first winter 
with only the loss of four head, the nat- 


the enclosure. 
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ural increase since the first shipment 
amounting to sixty. 


There was much opposition to these an- 
imals leaving the States, but they were 
eventually overcome, and Mr. Douglas 
testifies to the bona fides of Mr. Pablo 
throughout the transactions. 


Mr. Douglas also points with pride to 
the fact that during the eleven years he 
has been superintendent of the park his 


work will bear the closest Scrutiny. He 
has been extremely careful in the expen- 
diture made of the appropriations, and is 
assured that good value was received for 
every dollar expended. He acknowledges 
his indebtedness to his assistants, to the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and 
to the Department of the Interior “in the 
furthering of the work of developing 
what is one of the most attractive resorts 
on the continent.” 


The Canadian Buffalo Herd 


An Unsuccessful Round Up 


S OUR readers now know, the Can- 
Aetiz Government purchased the 

whole of the buffaloes, some six 

hundred in number, belonging to 
the Pablo-Jones combination, on the Flat- 
head reservation, in Montana. After ov- 
ercoming great difficulties, some three 
hundred of these animals were last year 
transported from the States to Alberta, 
where in a beautiful park near Edmonton, 
they are finding a new home. A corre- 
spondent in Montana thus describes an 
unsuccessful attempt to round up the bal- 
ance of the herd: 

“Although the most careful prepara- 
tions were made, the bison themselves 
upset all plans and are now roaming at 
will on their native heath. The corral 
in which they were to be herded prior to 
the drive to the railway at Ravalli, had 


been built with great care and was sup- 


posed to be proof against the strength of 
the biggest bison. When the corral was 
planned it was located against a bluff that 
Was so steep that it was thought to be an 
impossible barrier to the animals. The 
fence was built against this bluff, which 
formed a side of the corral, the fence be- 
ing built to form the other three sides of 
According to the plan the 
bison were rounded up and were slowly 
worked towards the corral. 


__ “Everything worked according to sche- 


dule and the wing fences swung the ani- 
mals towards the corral gate and the 
Scheme was pronounced a complete. suc- 


cess. The shaggy brutes trotted through 
the gates into the corral with an indiffer- 
ence that should have aroused the suspi- 
cion of the men who were driving them. 
It was not according to the obstinate na- 
ture of the beasts to act that way, unless 
there was something doing. But the 
herders took no thought of anything but 
getting the bison through that gate. That 
much they did and did well. In the per- 
formance they had the complete co-oper- 
ation of the bison, which were more than 
eager to get into the corral, for they 
could see across the enclosure an easy 
avenue to liberty which was not visible to 
the naked eye of the herders. 

“There was a rumble of the heavy mass 
getting into motion. Then the dog-trot of 
the bison quickened into a gallop with the 
response of a troop of cavalry horses to a 
bugle call, and in a cloud of dust the un- 
wieldy beasts charged across the enclos- 
ure straight at the high bluff, whose verti- 
cal face had been supposed to be insur- 
mountable by anything on feet. 

“Dust obscured the flight of the beasts, 
but it hung over them like a dense mantle, 
and its movement marked the course of 
the quondam property of the Dominion. 
Straight toward the foot of the bluff the 
herd charged, and those who were watch- 
ing the movement expected they would 
see a mass of buffalo meat piled up at the 
foot of the steep cliff, 

“The herd rushed to the foot of the bluff 
all right, but didn’t stop there. The buf- 
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faloes scaled that cliff as if the steep wall 
was the easiest thing in the world. There 
was not a moment of hesitation, not a fal- 
ter. Right up the abrupt wall the bison 
charged, each making a trail that was a 
little easier for the one that was follow- 
ing him. Up the bluff and over the ridge, 
bellowing in triumph, and twisting their 
short tails in victory, the ungainly gallop- 
ers passed, and then they spread out, scat- 
tered in three different directions until 
the work of months was undone, and they 
were their own masters, defiant and un- 
conquered. 

“A short distance up the bluff a photo- 
grapher from Butte had stationed him- 
self, selecting what he thought was a good 
vantage point from which to get pictures 
of the bison while they were yet on Amer- 
ican soil. His station was directly in the 
path of the onrushing beasts, and he had 
not the skill that was necessary to get out 
of their way. All he knows is that he 
grabbed something in the dust and next 
instant he found himself riding up the 


cliff. He rode at a pace that took his 
breath away, but he hung on, and as the 
summit of the bluff was reached the bison 
upon which the photographer was riding 
sprung under a tree and the man grabbed 
a limb and swung off his mount, but he 
was too weak to swing himself up, so he 
continued his hanging-on performance 
and remained suspended there among the 
rushing bison. They banged against his 
legs and battered his shins, but the limb 
of the tree held and he held it out. The 
herd was soon out of the way. 


“The bison spent the winter in the usu- 
al place, and the quarters prepared for 
them in the Canadian park still await 
them.” 


A further effort, in which the experi- 
ence of the past will provide valuable 
guidance, will no doubt be made during 
the present summer to secure aS manly as 
possible of the buffaloes still left in Mon- 
tana, and which are now the property of 
the Canadian government. 


An Indian Legend of the Old Man River 


BY FRED KIDD. 


. WAS October first, and the trader 
| had no customers to attend to. Treaty 

Day, with its annual payment of five 

dollars per head to all the Indians, 
had come and gone, and all the excitement 
of the annual feast, the expenditure of the 
money in rifles, ammunition, saddles, 
blankets, flour, the gathering of the pack- 
horses and the saddle horses, making of 
moccasins, and the hurried departure for 
the distant hunting grounds in the Rock- 
ies; all these were over, and the trader 
was taking advantage of the lull to un- 
pack and display on his shelves the bright 
shawls and cloths, which had already ar- 
rived, to supply the wants of the Stoneys 
when they returned from hunting at 
Christmas time with their furs, and dried 
moose, sheep and deer meat, to make 
merry together at the great New Year’s 
feast. 

As he was unpacking the big boxes the 


door opened and old Ben Chiniquy limped 
in. 

“Good day, storekeeper. Has the boat 
come in?” 

“What does that mean, Ben?” said the 
trader. 

“Oh, when I was a strong young man 
and pulled an oar in the Company’s big 
boat, the boats came up the river to the 
Post once every year with all the new 
things for us to buy. So now I say, the 
boat must have come in with all these 
things.” 

“T thought you had gone hunting with 
the young men, Ben.” 

“No! I am too lame to keep up with 
them: I am too old. The Old Man’s 
river, where they have gone, is a hard 
ground to hunt in, and I stay at home to 
make fires for the old women.” 

“Why is that river called the Old Man’s 
river, Ben?” 
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“T will tell you, if you fill my pipe, so 
that I can smoke.” 

The trader handed over his pouch; Ben 
filled his pipe and began. 

“Many winters ago, longer than my 
father’s father could remember, there were 
not many people in the world. Our peo- 
ple were very few. The old people in 
the camp became very hungry, and they 
said: ‘Let one of the young men take his 
bow and some arrows and seek for meat 
that we may eat.’ A young man went 
out to look for a deer. He came silently 
to the river, and there he saw a deer drink- 
ing. He was very hungry and in a great 
hurry, and he did not shoot well. He 
hurt the deer but he did not kill it. It 
ran away. He ran fast after it, and on 
the tracks he saw blood. As he followed 
he heard a great noise like Mhoo, the 
thunder. 
The sky is not dark. There are no 
clouds.’ So he followed the deer. The 
noise became louder, and he was afratil. 
Soon he came out of the woods to a flat, 
bare piece of rock at the river’s edge. A 
pillar of rock stood at the edge, and at 
the other side of the flat rock a very old 
man with a very large head, stood and 
rolled round stones, trying to hit the pil- 
lar and knock it over. The rolling of the 
stones made noise like thunder. 


ROY. 
Owned by Mr. W. E. Best, Toronto. 


The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents “Roy,” a beagle pup, owned by Mr. 
W. E. Best, 54 Dagmar avenue, Toronto. 
This fine animal, only eight months old, 
was shown at the last Toronto Dog Show 
and proved a winner. Mr. Best secured 
two firsts, one second and one third prize 


at the same show. 


He said, ‘What is this noise? 


“The young man was much afraid of 
this old man with the large head, but he 
asked, ‘Why do you do this?’ 


“The old man looked at him until he 
trembled, but said nothing. Again he 
asked the question, but the old man only 
looked angry. A third time he asked it, 
and the old man threw the stone at him 
and hurt his arm. Then the young man 
turned away, and ran to the camp as fast 
as he could. 


“cc 


‘Our young man has come back with 

a bad arm, but we are still hungry. He 
4 2 ad 

has no meat,’ said the old men. 


“The hunter told what he had seen. 
The old men said, “This old man is truly 
Ink-to-mni, the man of the big head, he 
who can call the birds. It is well he let 
you come home. We will not disturb 
him when he plays. We will call this, 
“Sah-go-win skah-day Wapta, the river 
where the old man plays.”’ 


“That is why we call it the Old Man’s 
playing river. The white men call it 
only the Old Man’s river. They do not 
know that the great Ink-to-mni still plays 
there. We have heard the rolling of the 
stones many times when we hunted in 
the hills, but no man has seen him for 
many years.” 


A Dog’s Faithful Vigil 


BY AUGUST WOLF. 


\ X 7 HERE the chill winds sweep and 
the snow swirls and drifts, and 
forms great overhanging combs 
to break into slides with the ap- 
proach of spring, a dog maintains its lone- 
ly vigil on the summit of the ridges ra- 
diating from the St. Joe divide in the 
Cceur d’Alene country, in the panhandle 
of Idaho, east of Spokane. Although par- 
ties have searched the hills, no one has 
been able to solve the mystery of the can- 
ine’s faithful watch, but enough is known 
to justify the belief that the spot was the 
scene of a tragedy, and that when the 
snow melts under the chinook winds and 
the July sun, another remarkable instance 
of a dog’s devotion to its master, even 
unto death, will have been recorded. 


Frank Hathaway, a linotype operator 
employed by the Press, at Wallace, Idaho, 
in the heart of the silver-lead mining dis- 
trict, crossed the trail over the St. Joe 
divide, returning from a hunting trip, be- 
fore the first snow fell last fall. While 
passing through a large growth of 
timber below the divide he _ heard 
reports of a shotgun fired as_ fast 
as it could be loaded, and then a rifle 
chimed in. Forty shorts were fired in 
rapid succession. Hathaway saw no one 
in the wild region, but spoke of the inci- 
dent to M. Livingston, a prospector, liv- 
ing in a cabin several miles down the 
trail. 


Livingston says he heard the plaintive 
howling of a dog coming from far up the 
mountain that night. Again on the suc- 
ceeding night the dog howled, and on the 
fourth night after the shooting a strange 
dog was seen skulking about Livingston’s 
cabin, as if in search of food. He fled 
at the prospector’s approach, but meat 
left outside the shack disappeared during 
the night. Every night since that time 
the dog has been fed, but never will he 
let anyone approach him. 


A few weeks after the shooting the first 
blizzard of the winter swept over the 
mountain, and after three days of storm 
the ground was left covered with six feet 


-one hundred men, 


of snow. Still the lonely dog made trips 
to the cabin, each time returning to the 
mountain top. 

When snow had succeeded snow, and 
the cold, clear weather of the latter part 
of January crusted the snow so that it 
would bear the weight of a man, Living- 
ston climbed the mountain to find the hid- 
ing place of the dog. The dog’s frequent 
trips made a trail which was plainly vis- 
ible, and after trailing a mile above the 
cabin the dog was found lying in the shel- 
ter of a bush, making its bed in the snow. 
The animal fled at the approach of Living- 
ston but returned when the man was de- 
parting. 

When Livingston made known the 
story of the dog’s faithful vigil on the 
barren crest scores of residents of Wal- 
lace visited the mountain top. The mys- 
tery became the topic of general conversa- 
tion in Wallace, and all old-time miners 
and pioneer residents were agreed in the 


_ belief that the body of the dog’s master 


lies buried beneath the snow. Ranger 
Pulaski, of the Coeur d’Alene Forest Re- 
serve, organized a party of more than 
armed with shovels, 
and prepared to clear the snow from the 
spot the dog was guarding. The snow 
was seven feet deep, and although the 
men cleared a small plot.of ground, their 
search was futile. “As the bush in which 
the dog sought small shelter was the only 
one to be found in a radius of several 
hundred feet, the members of the search- 
ing party decided that the body of the 
man may be at any point on the summit. 

Four months have elapsed since the 
dog began its vigil and the reports of two 
guns re-echoed on the mountain top. 
Contrary to every trait in canine nature 
except that of faithfulness, the dog has 
remained at this one spot, sleeping. in 
snow and ice, and travelling down the 
steep mountainside for its food. Every 
man in Wallace is of the belief that when 
July’s hot sun clears away the mantle of 
the snow covering the bleak height, the 
body of the dog’s master will be uncov- 
ered, 


Banff Club House and Camp 


The Club House at Banff will open on 


or about 8th July. The camp on the 
Club House Grounds will be ready for 
occupation on the same date. 

The camp will be in operation during 
the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber; and, for the year 1909, will be open 
to all members of the Club. 

The Club House will close during the 
week of the annual general camp at Lake 
O’Hara. 

Accommodation. 


Accommodation will be provided for 


thirty. The executive secretary wilt now 
receive applications therefor. As the ac- 
commodation is limited, application 


should be made at the earliest possible 
date. 

Priority will be given to applicants in 
the following order: Honorary members, 
active members, associate members, grad- 
wating members, and subscribing mem- 
bers. 

Owing to the restricted accommodation 
a time limit of one week’s stay has been 
Set, at the expiration of which members 
are expected to move on to one of the 
Club’s other camps. If, however, the 
arrangements will permit, a member’s 
Stay may be continued for a longer period. 


Quarters. 


There will be a ‘Ladies’ Quarters” and 


a “Gentlemen’s Quarters” as at the an- 
nual general camps; also what may be 
called a “Married Quarters,” where hus- 
bands and wives can tent together. 

Each tent-house will accommodate two, 
and is provided with cots, toilet arrange- 
ments and_ chairs. Occupants must 
bring their own bedding and toilet arti- 
cles, such as soap, towels, etc. 

No trunks will be allowed in the tent- 
houses. Special quarters will be provid- 
ed for them, where space can be allotted 
at a small charge. 


Meals. 


Camp meals, similar to those at the an- 
nual general camps, will be served at reg- 
ular hours in a tent-house provided for 
that purpose. 

Tea can be had in the dining tent at 
stated hours, a small charge being made 
for the service. 

Transportation. 

The Club House and camp are two 
miles from the railway station. A spe- 
cial livery will be operated in connection 
with the camp. 

All parties arriving by day trains will 
be met, provided they give sufficient pre- 
vious notice of the train by which they 
will arrive at Banff to the executive sec- 
retary, whose headquarters for the sum- 
mer months will be at the Club House. 
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Parties arriving by night trains must go 
to one of the hotels. 

Baggage will be carried to and from 
the camp. 

Charges. 

The rate for honorary, active and asso- 
ciate members will be two dollars ($2.00) 
per day. 

The rate for graduating and subscrib- 
ing members will be three dollars ($3.00) 
per day. 

Graduating members who intend to grad- 
uate in 1909 from one of the Club camps 
will be given credit checks for the differ- 
ence of $1.00 per day, which, when gradu- 
ation has been certified thereon by the 
officer authorized to make such certifi- 
cates, may be used at full face value in 
payment of camp dues. 

Every person driven to or from the 
railway station and the camp will be 
charged 50 cents each way. 

A charge of 25 cents each way will be 
made for every piece of baggage carried 
to or from the camp. 

Auxiliary Camps. 

An auxiliary camp will be in operation 
at Lake O’Hara, and possibly one at 
Sherbrooke Lake, to which members can 
move on from the Banff camp. 

These will be similar to the annual gen- 
eral camp, but on a smaller scale. They 


will be in operation for July, August and 
September. r 

The charges will be the same as at the 
annual general camp. 


Rules and Regulations. 


All Club House and camp regulations 
must be strictly observed. The execu- 
tive secretary will be in control at the 
Banff Club House and camp, and will 
have full authority to enforce all rules. 

All rules and regulations will be posted 
conspicuously. | 


General Information. 


The Club library will be at the Club 
House. There, also, will be found a lot 
of good maps and beautiful photographs 
of the Canadian Rockies. 

The fullest information will be obtain- 
able, and all members should rendezvous 
at the Club House to complete plans for 
expeditions to the interior of the Main 
and Selkirk ranges; also to get into train- 
ing for the more severe work of climbing 
among the higher peaks. 


A fine assembly room, 30 feet square, — 


a comfortable library and smoking room, 
a cheery log fire and a good piano will 
make the evenings pass pleasantly for 
‘.those socially inclined. 
Address all correspondence to S. H. 
Mitchell, Executive Secretary, Box 167, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Fourth Annual Camp : 


Objects. 

The camp is for the purpose of enabling 
members of the Club to meet in the moun- 
tain regions of Canada, and graduating 
members to receive the assistance of the 
Club in qualifying for active member- 
ship. 

Date. 


The camp will oven on Monday, Aug. 
2nd, and close on Monday, Aug. 9th. _ 
British Association. 

A party of Alpine members of the Brit- 
ish Association, meeting at \\innipeg on 
the 25th August, will be entertained at 
the camp as guests of the Club. Among 
these are noted men of the Alpine Clubs 
of the British Isles. The party will be 


under the leadership of Professor Harold 
B. Dixon, F.R.S., ‘of the University of 
Manchester. 

Railway Station. 


The nearest station on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is Hector, two miles west 
of the summit of the range. The camp 
is nine miles south and is reached by 
pony trail. Parties can rendezvous, if 
so desired, at Lake Louise Chalet (reach- 
ed from Laggan station), eight miles east 
of Hector; or at Mount Stephen House 
(Field station), eight miles west of Hec- 
tor; but must make their own arrange- 
ments for reaching Hector. 


Transportation. 
To reach the camp the same day it is 


—— 
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‘important to arrive at Hector by an early 


train. An auxiliary camp will be estab- 
lished at Hector station where those ar- 


riving by late trains can spend the night 


and reach camp the next day. Members 
may arrive at Hector on August Ist. 


Who May Attend. 


Accommodation will be prepared for 
two hundred persons, and applications 
therefor will be registered in the order in 
which they are received by the executive 
secretary, due allowance being made for 
distance. 


Except as hereinafter provided, the 


‘camp is open to Club members only. All 
members belonging to honorary, active, 


associate and graduating grades may 
make application for accommodation. 

Duly accredited representatives of liter- 
ary and scientific bodies, of leading daily 
and weekly papers, of standard maga- 
zines, and professional photographers, 
will be given the same rates as active 
members. 

Active and associate members are priv- 
ileged to bring their wives or husbands, 
but they will not be entitled to active and 
Associate membership rates. 

Charges. 

Active and Associate members, and 
those placed in the same category with re- 
gard to rates, will be charged two dol- 
lars ($2.00) per day while at camp. This 
does not include transportation or hotel 
expenses. 

Graduating members who qualify for 
active membership will be charged at the 
above rate. 

All others will be charged three dollars 
($3.00) per day. 

Members arriving at Hector before 12 
o'clock (noon) and leaving after that 
hour will be charged a full day. No half 
rates will be given. 

Transportation of baggage between 
Hector station and the camp (nine miles 
by pony trail) will be charged 75 cents 
per lot, each way. _ 

No person attending will be allowed 
more than forty pounds (40 lbs.) of bag- 


gage. If in excess transportation will be 


refused until the weight has been reduc- 
ed. No trunks or boxes can be taken to 
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the O'Hara camp. Heavy bagage may be 
stored at the auxiliary camp at Hector 
station. 

Those using saddle ponies between 
Hector station and the camp will be char- 
ged one dollar ($1.00) each way. A spe- 
cial charge will be made for the use of 
saddle ponies by the day. 

Clothing. 

Members climbing require heavy-soled 
leather boots, well set with nails. Knicker- 
bockers, puttees, sweater and soft hat 
furnish the most serviceable costume. 

No lady climbing who wears skirts or 
bloomers will be allowed to take a place 
on a-rope, as these have been found a 
distinct source of danger to the party 
making the climb. Knickerbockers with 
puttees or gaiters and sweater have been 
found serviceable and safe. 

Skirts are fashionable 
camp fire. 


around the 
Outfit. 

Baggage should be as light as possible 
and consist of two pair of blankets weigh- 
ing about fifteen pounds, an “eiderdown” 
or “comfortable,” a small feather pillow, 
a change of clothes and boots, toilet arti- 
cles, towel, soap, etc. 

A sleeping bag may be substituted for 
the blankets and “eiderdown.” 

Members are recommended to come 
supplied with snow-glasses and drinking 
cups; only a limited supply will be on 
hand at the camp. 

Climbers should come with the soles of 
their boots well set with nails. Swiss- 
edge rails can be had at the camp. 

General Information. 


Members to be eligible for the privi- 
leges of the camp must be in good stand- 
ing; that is, have paid their dues for the 
current year. 

You are requested to notify the under- 
signed of your intention to attend the com- 
ing camp, at the earliest possible date, so 
that proper provision may be made. 
Members allowing their applications to 
remain until the last moment must not 
feel aggrieved if they cannot be accepted. 

Swiss and other competent guides will 
be in attendance for all climbs and expe- 
ditions. 
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It is expected that the usual one fare 
return rate will be obtained from the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Company. Appli- 
cants will be notified later. It will prob- 
ably be found, however, on enquiry of 
your railway station agent, that the ex- 
cursion rates to the Seattle Exposition 
will permit of a cheap rate to and from 
the camp. 

Badges will be supplied at the camp. 


How to Obtain Membership. 


Nomination slips for membership and 
general information concerning the camp 
can be had on application to the under- 
signed, executive secretary of the Club. 

Remember, unless otherwise specified 
herein, the camp is open to members only. 

Climbs and Expeditions. 


The camp will be pitched in an open 
glade close by the beautiful Lake O’Hara, 
at an altitude of 6,664 feet above sea level. 
White heath and pink heather carpet the 
ground, and spruce trees cast their sha- 
dows on the sward. All around are the 
giants of the main range: Mounts Vic- 
toria, Huber, Lefroy, Hungabee, Delta- 
form (peaks of the Great Divide), Biddle, 
Odaray and Stephen. Suitable climbs 
will be arranged. In the immediate vi- 
cinity are numerous charming lakelets. 
Features of special topographical interest 
are close at hand. 

From the summit of Mt. Schaffer may 
be seen the spectacles of Lake O’Hara. 

Across the Opabin Pass stands the 
Eagle’s Eyrie, so-called from a striking 
rock figure resembling an eagle perched 
upon the crest of the monolith. It stands 
alone in the centre of Prospector’s Valley, 
isolated by the action of a glacier that has 
now retreated to a mile distant. 

The series of glacier-cut hanging val- 
leys rising from Lake O’Hara to the foot 
of the Abbot Pass is of great interest. 
Tiny lakelets lie in the hollows, and huge 
rock stairways lead from shelf to shelf. 
At the foot of the pass is Lake Oeesa (Ice 
lake). For the greater part of the year 
it is ice-bound, but in August is open 
water, dotted with baby icebergs. 

Lake McArthur, an hour distant, is a 
splendid specimen of a glacier lake, situat- 
ed high above the timber line, in a hang- 


ing valley just beyond the summit of the 
McArthur Pass. It is of a bright ceru- 
lean blue. At one end a glacier, flowing 
from an amphitheatre of Mt. Biddle, 
buries its nose in the waters of the lake. 


Official Climbs. 

The official climbs for graduating mem- 
bers will be: Mt. Odaray, 10,165 feet, 
and Mt. Huber, 11,041 feet, above sea 
level; but any other peak in the vicinity 
of sufficient altitude will be accepted. 


Sherbrooke Lake. 

A camp may possibly be placed in the 
hanging valley above Sherbrooke Lake 
and ascents of Mts. Daly and Niles ar- 
ranged, including a traverse of the Daly 
snowfield and glacier to the source of the 
celebrated Takakkaw Falls. The hang- 
ing valley above Sherbrooke Lake pre- 
sents a fine example of the roches mou- 
tonnees of alpine regions. It will neces- 
sarily be a three-day expedition. 

Special Two-day Expedition. 

The special two-day expedition of the 
Paradise Valley camp will be repeated 
for the purpose of seeing some of the 
grandest alpine mountain scenery of the 
Province of Alberta. -It will, this year, 
start from Lake O’Hara. This famous 
expedition crosses the Abbot, Mitre, 
Wastach, Wenkchemna and  Opabin 
Passes; leads through the defile known 
as the “Death Trap,’ between Mts. Vic- 
toria and Lefroy; traverses the Victoria, 
Lefroy, Mitre, Horseshoe, Wenkchemna 
and Opabin glaciers, and embraces twen- 
ty miles of alpine work of the highest or- 
der. One night will be spent at a camp 
set amidst the golden larches of Paradise 
Valley, from which stopping place a visit 
may be made to the Giant’s Stairs. 

Maps of the region can be had from 
the executive secretary on application. 

Duchesnay and Boulder Passes. 

For parties desiring it, an expedition 
will be arranged over the Duchesnay and 
Boulder Creek Passes to Mt. Stephen 
House, where the night can be spent and 
a return made the following day via Hec- 
tor. Or parties leaving camp can go out 
that way and their baggage will be sent 
to Field station. 

At Mt. Stephen House will be found 
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the railway company’s popular managers, 

Mr. and Mrs. Schiller Flindt, to whose ex- 

cellent arrangements and untiring kind- 

ness the Club is much indebted for its 

successful camp at Rogers Pass in 1908. 
Lake Louise. 

Parties leaving camp can also go out 
over the Abbot Pass, and, via the Death 
Trap and Victoria Glacier, reach Lake 
Louise chalet. Their baggage will be 
forwarded to Laggan station. 

At the chalet, Miss Jean Mollison will 
be found again as manager. All who at- 
tended the Paradise Valley camp of 1907 
will remember the splendid facilities she 
contributed upon that occasion and how 
much its success was due to her excellent 
management. 
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Non-Climbers. 

Minor expeditions will be arranged for 
those who do not desire strenuous work; 
or the time may be spent quietly at the 
camp enjoying the glories of Nature in 
its primeval wildness. Artists, photo- 
graphers and Nature lovers will find 
themselves in an enchanted realm where 
magic inspires the brush, the camera and 
the pen. 

Orders. 

Each day’s programme will be posted 
on the camp order board the previous af- 
ternoon, and entries for expeditions and 
climbs will be received immediately there- 
after. Implicit obedience to camp regu- 
lations and guides’ instructions is impera- 
tive. 


Art Competition 


The third yearly Art Competition will 
be held during the Club’s annual meet, 
commencing the first week in August, 
1909, at Lake O’Hara, in the main range 
of the Rockies. 

Terms of Competition. . 
Section 1—Alpine Scenes: Each exhibit 
will consist of three photographs. While 
not restricted as to size, all three must 
be uniform as to prints and size of 
mounts. 

Section 2.—Botanical: 
species are eligible. 
consist of four photographs. While not 
restricted as to size, all four must be uni- 
form as to prints and size of mounts. 

Section 3.—Ojil Paintings: Alpine 
Scenes. Each exhibit will consist of one 
painting. 

Section 4.— Water Colours. 
Scenes. 
paintings. 

Section 5.— Etching or Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches. Alpine Scenes. Each exhibit 
will consist of two drawings. 

Photographs previously exhibited are 
not eligible. 

An Alpine Scene may be defined as fol- 
lows: A mountain landscape which, 
while containing one or more features, 
such as forest, river, lake, waterfall, ice- 
fall, etc., must contain a snow-bearing 
mountain as a central feature. 

The competition is open to all members 


Only mountain 


Alpine 
Each exhibit will consist of two 


Each exhibit will- 


of the Club. Professionals will be judged 
in a class by themselves for each section. 

In the cases of sections 1 and 2, the 
exhibits will become the property of the 
Club. In other sections they will be re- 
turned if so desired. 

One prize will be given in each section. 
A list of prizes will be published later in 
the Club’s official organ, “Rod and Gun in 
Canada,” published at Woodstock, , Ont. 
They will consist of ice-axes, rukhsacks, 
aneroid barometers or other mountaineer- 
ing paraphernalia. 

All exhibits must be in the hands of 
the committee not later than July 20th, 


- 1909. 


Exhibits should be sent to the execu- 
tive secretary, S. H. Mitchell, Box 167, 
Calgary, Alta. 

Club-House Notice. 

The furnishing committee of the Banff 
Club House and Camp beg to call the at- 
tention of lady members to the fact that 
contributions in money or kind towards 
the furnishing will be acceptable. The 
following articles may be contributed: 

Waste Baskets, Ink Bottles, Pen Trays, 
Blotting Pads, Feather Sofa Pillows, Suit- 
able Pictures, Floor Rugs, Lamps, Tum- 
blers, Jugs of various sizes, Small Look- 
ing Glasses, Trays, Teapots for Afternoon 
Tea, Small Plates, Cooking Utensils, etc. 

Address all correspondence to Mrs. A. 
O. Wheeler, P. O. Box 167, Calgary, Alta. 
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In our July number will appear the first portion 
of a fine article entitled “Big Game Shooting in 
the Yukon Territory,” by Mr. C. G. Cowan. Those 
amongst our readers who remember his previous 
contributions to our pages, particularly “Two 
Thousand Miles Down the Yukon in a Small Boat,” 
will know that a good hunting story is in store 
for them. Mr. Cowan has hunted through British 
Columbia and the Yukon for years, and probably 
knows as much about that large territory as any 
outsider. His experiences with the big game of 
our fine Western Province and its further northern 
territory is one which many sportsmen will envy 
him. Mr. Cowan is fortunate in being able to in- 
dulge his tastes for exploration and hunting, and 
at the present time he is engaged in a similar trip 
in the far Northwest. 


Mr. Thomas Ritchie has written the following 
letter addressed from Belleville on April 27th, to 
Mr. Edwin ‘insley, superintendent of Game and 
Fisheries, Toronto: 

“Dear Sir.—The importance of protecting our 
game fish, and at once taking etfective measures 
to prevent our lakes and streams from being de- 
pleted before it is too late, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. You are fully aware how ineffectual 
is the present system of local overseers to enforce 
the regulations. To my personal knowledge most 
of them whom I have met regard it as their duty 
to overlook illegal fishing than to bring the guilty 
to book. You have given the subject much thought 
and your wide experience ought to have the great- 
est weight with the government. If the whole bus- 
iness could be taken out of party politics we should 
have more satisfactory results under your personal 
administration. In our opinion an organized body 
of trained detectives, say twelve or fifteen for the 
whole Province, at all times at the command of 
the wardens of the various districts to be sent from 
place to place as directed, would result in more 
effective work being done in one year than a thou- 
sand local overseers would accomplish in ten years. 
One good detective could gather many into his net 
at one time, making such a haul in a district as 
would strike terror into the rest of the law-break- 
ers there. The cost would be insignificant com- 
pared with the great gain to the country by the 
money attracted to the country through tourists. 
All the railway companies would willingly aid by 
granting free passes to all engaged in the work of 
protection; u. T. R. officials tell us they recog- 
nize the importance and value of it to themselves. 
The prospective value of our thousands of beautiful 
lakes and streams, formerly abounding in game 
fish, can hardly be overestimated, but some idea 
of the value to the people at large can be formed 


by the experience of the State of Maine. If the 
general public could only be brought to see this 
matter in its true light they would undoubtedly 
at once insist upon their interests being more thor- 
oughly protected. I have taken the opportunity 
lately of writing several articles in the press on 
the economic value of the game fish and other 
game to the country.” 


The following extract from the report of Inspec- 
tor E. A. Pelletier, of a patrol made from Regina 
to Churchill and return, in the winter of 1906-7, is 
taken from the annual report of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. It is important that the 
Canadian public should understand the position. 
It may be added that a commission, of which 
Professor Prince is a member, has been appointed 
to investigate that particular section of the coun- 
try. The extract follows: 

“T take the liberty of suggesting that by what 
I heard and what I believe, some restrictions should 
be made in the extent of their operations. The fish 
caught I hear, is mostly all exported to the United 
States market, and it is foreseen that soon there 
will be hardly fish enough left to feed the natives 
and their dogs. If some law could be passed to 
forbid the exportation of fish caught in the Kee- 
watin district, outside of Canada, it would benefit 
the country a great deal, for at this rate the fish 
will soon become extinct, or practically so. Some- 
thing like it is in Lake Superior, Lake of the 
Woods, and is getting so in regard to Lake Winni- 
peg, which is getting fished out. Fishing com- 
panies are operating as far as Lake Sipiwish. This 
new railway coming in from the Pass will come 
through a country of good fishing lakes. Fishing 
companies find it even profitable to haul fish some 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles from 
railway transportation with horses. One can eas- 
ily imagine if a railway ever comes through to 
Fort Churchill to what extent the country will be 
exploited by these fishing companies, and as these 
lakes are of comparatively small size it will take 
very few years indeed to drain them of all their 
fish, and then the natives will be left starving if 
a poor year of fish comes. As it is now, they can 
always fall back on fish after everything else fails. 
Even then, this country is growing now at such a 
rate that if no restrictions on the export of fish 
are made at an early date, there will be no fish 
left: for our own consumption.” 


A Belgian trapper named Grasset, whose name 
was connected with a case of cannibalism a few 
months ago in the Lake St. John district, when the 
remains of a guide named Lemieux, who had ap- 
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parently been a victim of cannibalism, were found, 
has walked three hundred miles in order to tell 
all he knows of the affair. When he heard of the 
tales that were being circulated through the coun 
try he walked-to Cochrane, the last station on 
the T. & N. O. Railway, gave himself up to Pro- 
vincial Constable Lapointe, and accompanied him 
to Quebec. urasset is described as a man about 
thirty years of age and well built. Upon a full 
inquiry the man was acquitted of the charge. He 
stated that, running short of provisions, his two 
companions retraced their steps, while he got lost 
and was rescued by the Indians, but not before his 
feet had been frozen. It is generally supposed 
that the third man was drowned. 


After all, the Nova Scotia House of Assembly 
passed the second reading of the Kedgemakooge 
Rod and Gun Club bill, and referred it to the com- 
mittee on law amendments. The fight over the 
second reading was a prolonged one, and was only 
agreed to by the promoters promising an amend- 
ment assuring the public that they would not be 
deprived of fishing and hunting rights on the lands 
in question. A further offer was made to cut out 
any objectionable clause, “so that when the bill 
came up from committee it could be presented in 
the most palatable form — absolutely sugar-coat- 
ed—so that every person in the Province would 
be delighted with it.” At the same time it was 
argued that the lands in question, being an old 
Indian reserve, the people of Nova Scotia had no 
rights therein, and were not, therefore, deprived 
of any right when the exclusive privileges were ac- 
corded to lessees. It was further explained that 
the lease only covered a total of 1,015 acres of land 
with a frontage of four miles out of forty miles 
on the lake, and covered four out of the 365 isl- 
ands in Fairy Lake. It was further said that no 
moose had ever been seen on this land. One hon- 
orable member retorted that if there was no game 
what were the members to hunt, and was told that 
they would hunt mosquitoes. This little touch of 
humour, added to the concessions made by the pro- 
moters, probably aided in carrying the second read- 
ing of the bill. An important question was also 
raised as to Federal and Provincial jurisdiction, 
but was not pursued. As white men are prevent- 
ed from hunting on Indian reserves, would a Pro- 
vincial act override a Dominion statute? In this 
ease an Indian reserve is no longer an Indian re- 
serve. having been deserted by them, and in that 
ease do full rights revert to the Province? These 
and other interesting queries were raised by the 
bill and may later on be pursued to some end. 


Over in New York State the Chief State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commissioner is engaged in locat- 
ing a State game-bird farm for the purpose of 
raising game birds to replenish the depleted covers 
in the _tate. 


“From Wheat to Whales” was the subject of a 
very interesting address delivered at Toronto by 
Miss Agnes Deans Cameron. By means of fine 
stereoptican views the lecturer was able to give 
the large audience an excellent idea of the vast ex- 


| 


tent of Canada’s great northwest lands, its magnifi- 
cent rivers, the little known lakes of those lands 
and the wealth of its northern and western seas. 
She said, in part, that people made a mistake in | 
describing Alberta and Saskatchewan as north- 
west. They are really southwest, but she pointed 
out that lying north and west of these two Prov- 
inces was Canada’s real northwest lands, covering 
an area nearly as large as Europe. She always 
had particular pleasure in telling the people of the 
United States that Canada never nad but one rail- 
way hold-up, that it never had a lynching, and | 
never had an Indian uprising, for the halfbreed | 
troubles could not be called an Indian uprising. | 
The credit for this state of affairs was due largely 
to the wise and humane management of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company during the nearly two and a 
half centuries of its existence, to the splendid qual- 
ities of the Northwest Mounted Police as repre- 
senting the government, and to the brave, self- 
sacrificing missionaries, Catholic and Protestant 
who have labored so faithfully among the scat- 
tered people of those lone lands. President Fal- 
coner, of the University of Toronto, presided, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor and party were among 
those present. i 


Professor Prince, of Ottawa, the Canadian repre- 
sentative on the International Fish Commission 
has visited Stanford University, California, for the 
purpose of conferring with Professor David Starr 
Jordan, the United States Commissioner. Both 
commissioners are reported to have drawn up a 
set of proposed- regulations for the international 
fisheries, and these will be compared, and if pos- 
sible, amalgamated. The final code ‘will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal parliament and the United 
States Congress. After ratification by these two 
bodies the regulations will apply to all interna- 
tional fishing waters and be enforced on both sides 
of the line. 


_The sleigh roads have been broken up for some 
time and the population of Gowganda is somewhat 
troubled about getting in and out from the front 
The Bisco-Gowganda canoe route seems to be the 
solution of the problem. "This has always -been 
the best canoe route in the early spring, ‘because 
there is little or no upstream work. It is easy | 
and safe as compared with paddling up the Mont- | 
real, Sturgeon, or Wahnapitae rivers. This canoe 
route will be open on or before May 15th. This 
does not mean the launch-wagon route, which will 
open later, and which was commenced as 300n as 
the men could be put upon the work. By this 
route the lakes are connected by wagon roads, thus 
reducing the portages to five or six in all. Pieces 
of machinery one ton in weight can be carried 
when the route is completed. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of the route is by water, so that goo! tine 
will be made. Until the wagon stretches are 
finished the canoe routes will be open. Messrs. 
Booth & Shannon, lumbermen, Bisco, Ontario, will] 
undertake the opening of the route, sub-letting 
the wagon portions, in sections, by contract. [his 
new route will be much the best to Minniesinaqua, 
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Fort Metagami, Shinning-tree, and Duncan’s Lake, 
all of which points will be the Meccas ot the pros- 
pector next year, and with good reason. The cxact 
cost of this trip has not yet been worked out. out 
it will probably be a little cheaper ard a little 
more comfortable than any other route. 


A new patrol boat has been placed on the St. 
Lawrence at Kingston by the Ontario Fisheries 
Department, and the one at Kingston has been 
transferred to the Kawartha Lakes. 


Many warnings have been issued on the subject 
of our decreasing timber supply, and we may hope 
for some effective steps being taken in the matter 
when such men as Mr. M. A. Robertson, of St. 
Paul, Minn., who is financially interested in timber 
on both sides of the line, describes the situation 
as “a positive danger to the welfare of the coun- 
try.” “The great fault of the present, and which 
will cause distress in the future, is the failure to 
protect timber areas. Contracting companies cut 
away heavy timber and leave the undergrowth ex- 
posed to danger of fire or the undergrowth is de- 
stroyed, to make either waste or farm land. Thus 
young growths perish and nothing remains to 
replace them.” Surely it is time our governments 
awoke to their responsibilities in these matters. 


Gas is escaping from the Gas Company’s works 
in London, Ont., to the River Thames, and the local 
Anglers’ Association is making formal complaints 
of the same. If no steps are taken to remedy the 
nuisance the services of the Dominion government 
will be called in, as the Thames is a navigable river. 


Two young men from Lotbiniere were each fined 
$40 and costs at Quebec for killing a deer with a 
stick. The men pleaded that they did not know 
they were violating the law by what they did. The 
cases were brought at the instance of the Quebec 
Fish and Game Protective Association. 


At a meeting of the Yarmouth branch of the 
People’s Game and Fish Protective Association of 
Nova Scotia it was reported that the committee 
had sent in applications through Mr. B. Law, M.P., 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries for the 
following fry: 100,000 salmon fry for Pearl Lake, 
Kemptville; 100,000 salmon fry for Hooper’s Lake, 
Deerfield; 20,000 trout fry for Lake Annis. 

A reply had been received from the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries to the effect that the order 
would be filled, and sent along in due course. Re- 
ports were received re the Kedgemakoodge Rod 
and Gun Club bill, which has been introduced in 
the local house. Letters were read from the local 
government members, Mr. LeBlanc and Mr. Arm- 
strong, assuring members that the people’s rights 
would be protected. Great credit is due Mr. Arm- 
stronog for his very able criticism of the bill and 
‘his fight for public rights, which took place when 
the bill came before the house for the second read- 
ing. As long as this bill contains anv clause which 
will deprive the common people of their right to 


free hunting and fishing on the wild lands which 
the company have leased, the game association will 
do all in its power to stop the bill from being 
passed. If the Legislature passes the act of in- 
corporation asked for by the company it will be - 
inserting the thin end of the wedge by establishing 
a precedent which will in time only work evil to 
the province and the people at large. The bill to 
amend the Game Act as introduced by Chief 
Game Commissioner Knight was read and dis- 
cussed. Two important clauses recommended by 
the Guides’ Association are included in the bill. 
These are in reference to a tag system, and the ex- 
porting of all raw fur. 

The treasurer’s report as read shows that all 
bills are paid up to date, with a small balance in 
hand. The association should be congratulated on 
the progress which has been made during the last 
few months. There are now about 300 members 
in town and country, a large number of which are 
in a quiet way working for better game and fish 
protection. 


The Allcock, Laight & Westwood Co., of Toronto, 
are again to the front this season with the very 
best contrivance for holding a reel securely on a 
fishing rod so tight that it cannot by any possibil- 
ity become’ loose except when the thumb-screw, 
which is a simple contrivance on the reel-band, is — 
turned to admit the same. It is well known among 
fishermen the great inconvenience arising from the 
reel becoming loose on the rod when being used, 
which too frequently occurs, so that this improve- 
ment will be heartily welcomed by every person 
using a fishing rod and reel. 


The Ontario government has leased Gibson Pond, 
in Holmedale district, of Brantford, as a fish hatch- 
ery for the purpose of restocking the Grand river 
with bass. 


Mr. E. H. Armstrong, M. P. P. for Yarmouth, 
has presented to the Nova Scotian Legislature a 
petition containing 2,500 names from residents 01 
Yarmouth Digby, Annapolis, Hants, Kings and 
Halifax counties, asking that fish and game be 
preserved for the benefit of the people; that all 
have a right to the streams and lakes, and to be 
permitted to hunt over all uncultivated lands. In 
other words, the petition asks that fish and game 
be vested in the Crown and that no private rights 
be granted. 


It pays to make just as big claims in advertising 
as your goods will warrant, and no more. The 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manufacturing Co., of 
Racine, Wisconsin, have advertised for a number 
of years a camp bed weighing seventeen pounds 
which they guarantee to support over half a ton. 
The United States government has tested the 
claims of this company with the result that Uncle 
Sam has ordered in the past few years over 200,000 
of these beds, besides many other thousands of 
camp tables, chairs and bath tubs made by the 


- same company. 
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is not to be had every day in the season, and the wise hunter will be always prepared 
for a long shot by using only Dominion Ammunition. 


Every shell can be depended upon 
to get results. If you aim right you get your goose. 

Hunters, trap-shooters and target-shooters all over Canada are talking about the 
wonderful dependability of Dominion improved and proved cartridges and shot shells. 
It is all in the Dominion System of testing, which is just a little more up-to-date and sure 
than any other method. Every cartridge or shot shell is Guaranteed Sure. 

All standard loads for all sizes and makes of firearms. Better than the best imported 
ammunition, and cheaper because Made in Canada. Have you our new catalogue? 


DOMINION DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO., Ltd. 


IMPROVED AND PROVED 


AMMUNITION 


The future of the Indian reserves has become a 
live question in Nova Scotia owing to the Domin- 
ion issuing a lease of one such reserve, no longer 
used by the Indians. Mr. E. H. Armstrong, M. 
P. P. for Yarmouth, asked a series of questions on 
the subject, in the Legislature, and the following 
were the official replies: 

1. The government has records showing the lo- 
eation and area of lands reserved for Indians. 

2. None of such lands, to the knowledge of the 
government, have been alienated. leased or other- 
wise disposed of since July 1st, 1867. 

3. There has been no correspondence between 
the present Federal government and the Indian 
Department and this government with reference 
to the so-called Indian reserves. 

4. The government has no knowledge that any 
of the so-called Indian lands are held by parties 
other than Indians, and for other purposes than 
Indian reserves. 

5. The report of the Crown Lands Officer, show- 
ing the area of ungranted lands to the Province, 
does not include under that head lands set apart 
for Indian reserves. 


For the approaching vacation season and its kin- 
dred joys, there is nothing more serviceable and 
necessary for an out-door man’s or boy’s equip- 
ment than a Stevens Small-Bore Rifle. Such up-to- 
date and meritorious models as the Stevens-May- 
nard, Jr., No. 15, Crack Shot No. 16, Little Krag 
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No. 65, and Favorite N. 17 Rifles have for years 
been acknowledged to be without an equal in their 
class—have always been considered the pioneer 
small-bore arms of efficiency. All progressive 
hardware and sporting goods merchants carry Ste- 
vens Rifles in stock and are in position to supply 
them at discounts from list prices. We would ear- 
nestly recommend that all prospective campers, 
canoeists, vacationists, yachtsmen, etc., be sure to 
include a Stevens Rifle in their equipment for the 
“great out-of-doors.” For small game and target 
shooting, these time-honored rifles are positively 
unexcelled, and their popular price places them 
within the reach of all. The bull’s-eye accuracy 
of Stevens Rifles is almost proverbial, and they 
hold numerous records. 


Mr. Reginald Gourlay, of Picton, Ont., who is 
well known to many of our readers through his 
contributions to our pages, writes thus on the poi- 
soning of dogs: 

The massacre of the innocents, by which I mean 
in this instance, valuable dogs, still goes on. The 
notices in the press, and the disgust of all decent 
people, seem powerless to stop it. But what peo- 
ple most complain of is, that in Picton, alone, of 
all other Ontario towns, apparently no effort at 
all has been made or is being made, to stop or 
even to mitigate it. 

Of the mean cruelty of the crime there is no 
need to speak. Caspar Whitney, of Outing Maga- 
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zine, in his article on the “dog poisoner,” said 
very truly, that “a man or woman who poison’s 
another person’s dog out of spite, is capable of 
poisoning the dog’s owner if he, or she, was not 
too big a coward to run the risk.” 

We heard some time ago that licensed dogs were 
to be tagged, a thing that has been done long ago 
in some places, but the idea seems to have gone to 
that place which the learned Dr. Johnson said was 
“paved with good intentions.” 

“Tagging” licensed dogs would not prevent their 
picking up the poisoned parts which are periodically 
scattered about the town as thickly as our “Citi- 
zens of Leisure” are on the packing boxes, bridges, 
docks, and edges of sidewalks during the summer; 
but it would do something to lessen the army of 
unlicensed curs that swarm about the town, who 
are mostly owned by the aforesaid “Citizens or 
Gentlemen of Leisure,’ and who seem to possess 
as strange an immunity from poison as their own- 
ers have from taxation. At least ten well-bred 
dogs fall victims where one cur does. 

Surely the citizen who pays his dog tax honestly 
should have some protection. There’s a good old 
proverb that says: “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

‘4 may also add that in my opinion every person 
paying his dog tax enters into a contract with 
the town, and the town enters into one with him. 
A eontract at law consists of three things—a re- 
quest, a consideration, and a promise. The tax- 
payer by paying his dox tax fulfills his part of the 
contract (the consideration part), and in return 
the town promises to grant his request to give his 
dog, within the limits of the town, proper and rea- 
sonable protection. Now, it is not proper and rea- 
sonable protection to allow the streets of the town 
to be littered with balls of lard with strychnine in 
them, dog biscuits ditto, bits of cake sprinkled with 
arsenic for possibly some toddling child to pick up, 
bits of fish tied up with a string and containing 
ground glass ( a most horrible poison). I may 
add that all lawyers of standing in other cities and 
towns must agree with this, and that one of the 
most prominent lawyers in this county certainly 
does agree with this opinion. 


There are so many places in British Columbia 
where the hunter and fisherman can satisfy his de- 
sires that it would seem almost superfluous to 
make mention of any particular district, but when 
we hear of a specially attractive place it is surely 
worthy of mention, as the number of fishing 
waters in the world will never increase, though 
fresh devotees of the rod and rifle are born every 
day. Therefore it seems fit to make mention of 
the fishing at North Bend, B.C. Here you will 
find comfortable quarters at the Fraser Canyon 
House. In July and August there is some of the 
finest flv fishing for rainbow trout that any place 
could offer. The fish run from one to five pounds, 
and our informant states that on the last occasion 
he was fishing the catch consisted of twenty-seven 
fish weighing fifty-five pounds, and occupied only 
four hours. So much for the fishing. In the 
same neighborhood in April and May there is fine 
bear hunting, both grizzly and black, and in Sep- 


tember and October the country south of this cen- 
tre is good for deer and goat. One man hunting 
from here last September, in six days got one 
grizzly, one black bear, two goats, and three deer, 
and we are assured that this was nothing excep- 
tional. Those intending to visit North Bend 
should apply to J. C. Clarence, Fraser Canyon 
House, North Bend, B. C., who will give further 
information, and who knows of the best guides in 
the neighborhood. 


The programme of the spring meeting of the 
Ontario Jockey Club, always a fine one, is partic- 
ularly attractive this year. With its richness in 
events for high-class horses it is certain that 
good racing will be seen, and the reputation of the 
meet, as the greatest social and sporting event in 
the Dominion, well maintained. On the opening 
day, May 22nd, the King’s Plate will evoke wide- 
spread interest, but the programme is so arranged 
that this interest will be fully kept up at a high 
pitch till the closing event on June 5th. In accord- 
ance with custom, the Governor General of Canada 
(Earl Grey) and Lady Grey will attend the meet 
at which the racing will interest all horse lovers. 
The horses will easily occupy the first place in the 
attention of the large gatherings, although the 
fashionable assemblages will not be without their 
special attractions for many people. 


Mr. John B. Thompson, of Doniphon, Mo., de- 
scribes in a very interesting manner to fishermen, 
the difficulties he met with in angling on the Cur- 
rent river in Arkansas. He was on the river dur- 


‘ing a time of drought, when fishing was very un- 


certain both for the bait caster and the lover of 
the fly rod. Under the shelving bluffs the gamy 
small-mouth bass thrive and grow to a large size. 
Owing to the currents, however, few are taken, 
and Mr. Thompson, after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, left, vowing never to return. Anglers’ 
resolutions, however, are not to be depended upon 
and later in the year he was found at the same 
place. Fast waters and eddies presented such dif- 
ficulties that he tried in vain until he found 
amongst his tackle one of Hildebrandt’s tandem 
spinners with a buck-tail fly hook. While to his 
surprise the spinner worked very easily with 
scarcely any manipulation of the reel, he did not 
secure a rise. A few rods lower down a huge rock 
jutting out almost six feet or so in the water 
formed a barrier against the swift current and left 
a deep hole of still water. “Hardly had five feet 
of the line been reeled in when [I felt a strike, a 
peculiar strike, and as I struck the fish it just ap- 
peared to take the line as it pleased, bearing down 
to the bottom with a showing of strength I had not 
expected of a fish, nor have I ever seen any since.” 
The battle proved a long one, and “not even the 
so-called king of game fish, the salmon, ever puts 
up the perpetual grinding fight from the moment 
he is hooked till landed as the small-mouth bass.” 
Finally, by much delicate handling, he was coaxed 
into the landing net, and an hour after he was 
taken from the water he drew the scales down to 
five pounds. Mr. Thompson adds: “When I survey 
a fichter like this, the moment he is safe and out 
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of the water, the temptation comes to me to re- 
turn him to his former home, and probably I would 
do it if I felt that the fates would bring him back 
to give me battle once more.” 


A correspondent says: The days for camping 
out and fishing are now upon us again and I want 
to enlighten those who are contemplating this kind 
of an outing about one thing, and that % cooking 
fish. While this is one of the easiest ways of 
cooking fish, it is absolutely the best, and it makes 
no difference what species they are, bass, pike, 
croppie, sunfish or bullheads. Having built a fire 
of a size in proportion to the amount of food to be 
cooked, let it burn down to a glowing mass of 
coals and ashes. Wash and season your fish well 
and then wrap them up in clean, fresh grass, leaves 
or bark. Then, after scraping away the greater 
part of the coals, put the fish among the ashes, 
cover up with the same and heap the glowing coals 
ontop. The fish cooks quickly — fifteen or twenty 
minutes — according to their size. If you once 
eat fish or game cooked after this fashion you will 
agree with me that it cannot be beaten by any 
method known to camp culinary savants. Clay 
also answers the purpose of protecting the fish or 
game from the fire, if no other material is at hand, 
or for anything that requires more time for cook- 
ing it makes the best covering. Wet paper will 
answer, especially for cooking fish. Try it some 
afternoon when you are up at Cut-Off and see if 
it don’t beat the best efforts of any skilled chef 
you have been familiar with. 


“A fishing line worth $2,000?” 

vies Sir-77 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“It’s the truth. It’s a codfish line. It’s one of 
those lines to which you owe your Sunday morn- 
ing codfish balls and your less appetizing but 
equally helpful cod liver oil. These codfish lines, 
you see, are frequently eight miles long. They 
have 4,680 hooks. They’ll often land 2,500 cod. 
No wonder they cost $2,000, eh?” 


Fishermen take a more philosophic view of chance 
and fate than any other brotherhood. “You'll 
find there are no fish in that pond.” “What did 
you tell me that for? Now you’ve spoiled my 
whole day’s fishing.” 


No fisherman should be unacquainted with the 
hand-made fishing tackle of the John J. Hilde- 
brandt Company, 408 Fourth street, Logansport, 
Ind. Mr. Hildebrandt started making tackle for 
himself, and succeeding so well he obliged his 
friends by doing them a similar service. Those 
who used the tackle caught fish, and naturally told 
all their friends, with the result that Mr. Hilde- 
brandt was forced to give up his whole time to the. 
business. He has won the same success in the 
wider field as in the more restricted one, and be- 
lieves his success to be largely due to the fact that 
he gives the same care and attention to his pro- 
ducts today as when they were only few in num- 
ber. His spinners are without swivels, and as they 
spin perfectly they are much appreciated by fish- 


ermen. The reversible spoon carrier used on the 
Hildebrandt baits allow the spoons to reverse in 
playing a fish, so the weeds and grass will not 
catch in the same. A fine catalogue has been is- 
sued describing all the baits in detail and illus- 
trating them fully. Fishermen can make their 
own selections and experience will soon demon- 
strate their value. The variety is so great that 
every fisherman following all kinds of fishing in 
different parts of the country should be able to se- 
cure satisfaction. Mr. Hildebrandt is particularly 
proud of his Rig-A-Ma-Jig, which he illustrates 
in colors, and which places the bait caster on an 
equality with the fly caster. Three flies made up 
in colors on one lead, with a pearl blade, the flies 
instantly interchangeable with a Hildebrandt con- 
necting link, is, the company contend, a legitimate 
step forward in the art of fishing tackle production. 
Mr. Hildebrandt also emphasizes the fact that his 
tackle being hand made, he is at all times pre- 
pared to vary his baits in order to meet the wishes 
of individual fishermen. In this way practical ex- 
perience, the most reliable guide, will demonstrate 
the best form the fishing tackle should take in 
different localities, and in the case of an individual 
fisherman, the best suited to his habits. The 
catalogue ought to be in the hands of all fishermen 
readers. 


The Canadian north, according to Mr. A. N, 
Stewart, of Chicago, “is a wonderland that has no 
equal in its class on the face of the globe.” He 
places the possibilities of the north in the following 
order: First, mining; second, forest products; 
third, agriculture; fourth, the furs and fisheries. 
“There is nothing like the wonderfully pure silver 
ores of the north anywhere in the known world. 
They must exert an influence in silver mining con- 
ditions in every country.” These statements by 
an expert are well worth reproduction and consid- 
eration. 


At a meeting of the Chatham branch of the On- 
tario Fish and Game Association it was unani- 
mously resolved that the secretary write the Hon. 
Dr. Reaume, Minister of Public Works, protesting 
in the strongest manner possible against the ac- 
tion of the department in extending the time for 
hoop-net fishing in Lake St. Clair from April 15th, 
the regular closing time, to May ist. 

The association begs to present the following 
reasons why their open season should not have been 
extended: 

1. The government experts have determined 
that after April 15th all fishes are moving to the 
smaller waters of the lakes and streams to spawn. 

2. That owing to the excessive number of hoop 
nets which infest the shores of the lake—a number 
far in excess of what should be allowed considering 
the extent of the waters—the fish are nearly all 
caught in the nets and do not reach their spawning 
grounds, there to reproduce and multiply. 

This association feels that such extension of time 
to fish with hoop nets from April 15th to May 1st 
is not in the interest of fish protection, but on the 
contrary, will lead to fish extermination, and fur- 
ther, that it is not in the interests of the people. 
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Signed on behalf of the Association: 
vens, president. 

The secretary was notified to forward a copy of 
the above resolution to George W. Sulman, M.P.P. 
for West Kent. 

The London branch joined with Chatham in mak- 
ing this protest. The latter also instituted en- 
quiries as to alleged breaches of the law by fisher- 
men at Port Stanley. 


N. H. Ste- 


A finely printed, well gotten-up catalogue, is the 
latest one issued by the Lefever Arms Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. On the cover, quietly and taste- 
fully illustrated with a duck-hunting scene, appears 
only tne name of the company, and beneath the 
illustration, the words, “Guns of Lasting Fame.” 
The shooting qualities of the Lefever are dwelt 
upon —its simplicity, strength and durability. 
One page is entirely devoted to cataloguing the 
exclusive mechanical advantages of the Lefever 
gun. The company was the first in America to 
manufacture hammerless shotguns, and with half 
a century’s experience they are proud of their pro- 
ductions. As they well put it: “We are special- 
ists. Many of us have been at the work of building 
guns since we were boys. We like it and we are 
proud of our guns.” It is the aim of the company 
to give “every user the advantage of every shoot- 
ing quality ‘in its final perfection ’ The aim is a 
high one and the company claim to live up to it. 
The illustrations of the guns are very fine, so full 
and plain, indeed, that every gunner will find a 
delight in dwelling upon them. There are many 
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points and suggestions included which will appeal 
to the sportsman. The weights and lengths of 
barrels, stocks, extras, ideal gun-barrel cleaner, net 
price list of parts for Lefever guns, table showing 
number of pellets with different measures and size 
of shot, with plentiful information regarding am- 
munition, make the catalogue a valuable one for 
constant reference, and its appearance will be 
creditable upon any table. The Lefever Company 
are to be congratulated upon such an artistic pro- 
duction, and upon the fact that they have not over- 
looked utility in its production, but combined the 
two in a most effective manner. Interested read- 
ers who wish for a copy should address the com- 
pany at Syracuse, N. Y. 


A forward move has been made on the part of 
the Canadian Forestry Association in appointing 
a secretary, who shall devote all his time to the 
work. It has been felt for some time that the sub- 
ject is so important that the work could no longer 
be done as a labor of love on the part of a man busy 
in some other work. The association looked about 
for a man who would combine the requisite quali- 
ties of knowledge of forestry and writing and lec- 
turing ability, in order to handle the publications 
of the society and to present the subject before 
audiences throughout the country. They have se- 
lected from among a number of available men Mr. 
James Lawler, a well-known newspaper man of 
Toronto, who has given a great deal of time to the 
study of forestry questions. He will have an office 
at No. 11 Queen’s Park, Toronto, and it is expect- 
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ed will, during the year, do a good deal of travell- 
ing throughout the country, lecturing before var- 
ious public bodies, extending the membership of the 
association, and generally stirring up interest in the 
state of our forest resources. It is expected that 
the organ of the association, The Canadian Forestry 
Journal, will be made more popular and less techni- 
eal in character, and thus adapted to a wider con- 
stituency. It is expected that local associations 
will be formed in different parts of the Dominion, 
and that during the coming year there will be 
meetings at Regina, Montreal and Fredericton on 
the subject of forest conservation, so that the out- 
look is for a busy season and one in which the pub- 
lic will be more than ever aroused on the subject 
of protecting tneir forests. 

After a long trip by land and water over a hun- 
dred brace of partridges, were on Tuesday, April 
20th, fluttering to freedom in the bright Alberta 
sunshine. They were the second consignment 
which have been brought out by the Alberta Fish 
and Game Protective Association. By the same 
shipment there was also received sixty head of 
pheasants. These birds are being liberated in 
various parts of the Province. Fifteen brace are 
being sent north to Alix, twenty brace go down to 
the High River district, twenty-five brace go to 
Pekisko, and fifty brace are getting their freedom 
west of Calgary. The pheasants, fifty hens and 
ten cocks, are also being turned loose west of Cal- 
gary. Just a year ago a first consignment of 
partridges was received, and their health and well- 
being has been a matter for congratulation among 
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the members of the society. They are very pro- 
lific, and the broods averaged thirteen chicks, and 
in one lot there were seventeen young ones. As 
they are protected by law until 1911, there is every 
indication that by that time there will be a good 
supply of these game birds in the Province. In 
the case of the pheasants there is a perpetual in- 
junction against their slaughter; in both instances 
any one killing them is subject to a heavy fine. 
The association has been put to considerable ex- 
pense in securing these birds, and it has all been 
raised by private subscription, and the members of 
the association look for the support of all sports- 
men in their work of endeavoring to stock vse prai- 
rie with these game birds. 


A catalogue, which has the character of a fine 
book of reference on fishing and fishing supplies, 
comes from Messrs. C. Farlow & Co., Limited, 10 
Charles street, St. James’s Square, S. W., and 191 
Strand, W. C., both these addresses being in Lon- 
don, England. The value consists in the practical 
and varied information given, while the attractive- 
ness of the book is largely increased by the three- 
color printing of several plates of flies. For over 
half a century Messrs. Farlow have been favorably 
known as manufacturers of first-class fishing tackle 
suitable for all parts of the world, and during that 
time not only have their operations widened, but 
also the many articles now thought necessary to 
a fisherman’s complete outfit. As far back as 1857 
down to the Franco-British Exhibition of last 
year, when they took the grand prix, Messrs. Far- 
low have won favorable commendation, including 
medals, diplomas and special money prizes, and they 
have now a very complete collection. A glance 


‘through their catalogue supplies abundant evi- 


dence to account for such successes, and reasons 
galore for a closer study. Rods, reels, lines, fly 
and other books, pouches, tackle cases, hooks, 
spoons, flies, spinners and lures, baskets and nets, 
and numerous etceteras, are here illustrated and 
described in such profusion as to give the enthus- 
iastic fisherman plenty of occupation in studying 
them. It is easy to understand how fishermen 
will go back again and again to such a catalogue, 
finding each time something new to arouse either 
a reminiscence or a hope, and dwelling with pleas- 
ure upon the manner in which all their possible 
wants and wishes are met. Even an expert can 
learn much from such a catalogue, while to the 
amateur or beginner it is a veritable storehouse of 
information. The flies in their natural colors are 
beautiful, the models of specimen fish are enough 
to make one determine to possess similar ones at 
the first opportunity; and the whole catalogue is 
one fisherman will do well to posses. A full page 
illustration of British Columbian trout caught in 
the Harrison river with one rod, which together 
with the gut and flies were supplied by Farlow’s 
give a Canadian flavor to the book, and prove to 
demonstration that the boast of the firm to the 
effect that they supply tackle suitable to any part 
of the world, is one they can make good. A list 
of books on angling completes the catalogue and 
renders it of value as a book to keep always on 
hand, prepared for ready reference at all times. 
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f YACHTING. 


The R. C. Y. C. Annual. 


“We have buried the hatchet with Rochester,” 
Was the announcement made by Commodore-elect 
C. G. Marlatt at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. During tae first part of the 
proceedings Commodore Dr. ‘Albert A. Macdonald 
_ presided, and, in presenting the annual report, com- 
mented on the excellent position of the club. Fin- 
ancially the year had been satisfactory, and 
$1,830. 69 had been added to the surplus, after 

$3,000 had been added to the rest account. The 
Eoial income amounted to $34,613.33, and the total 
membership was 1,494. During the year consider- 
able improvements had been effected at the island 
gad the marine railway completed. 

The by-laws were amended, increasing the limit 
_ of senior members from one thousand to 1,100, and 

hi increasing the resident members’ entrance fee to 
$100. Mr. Edwin Utley was reappointed auditor. 

Mr. C. G. Marlatt was elected commodore by ac- 

_ clamation, and, in thanking the members, Mr. Mar- 
 latt announced that the hatchet had been buried 
_ with Rochester, and as a result regattas would be 
held at Rochester and Cobourg, commencing at the 
_ former place about July 21. Mr. Aemilius Jarvis 
was elected vice-commodore, and Mr. Louis S. Mc- 
_ Murray, treasurer, also by acclamation. Mr. Frank 
_ M. Gray was elected rear commodore, and the fol- 
- lowing were elected members of the executive com- 
_ mittee: D. G. Bremmer, C. A. B. Brown, S. B. Bush, 
_ Dr. Albert Macdonald, Alf. W. Smith, Massey Mor- 
ris, E. Staunton, Dr. J. D. Thorburn, E. K. W. Wedd 
_ and T. H. Wood. 
j A vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Mr. Thomas Shortiss, who had been a member of 
_ the club for fifty-five years, was passed on the 
_ motion of Mr. C. A. B. Brown, seconded by Mr. 
_ Aemilius Jarvis. A hearty vote of thanks was also 
_ accorded to the retiring commodore. ~ 
The proposal to prohibit treating in the club was 
_ snowed under. 
The entrance fee was increased from $50 to $100, 
_ and it was decided to admit owners of motor boats 
_ to membership without placing their names on the 
_ waiting list, as has heretofore been done. 


“ The R. C. Y. C. Fixtures. 

The racing fixtures of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club for the season are: 

Saturday, June 5.—Regatta, all classes; Lorne 
Cup to winner in first division; 14-foot dinghy 
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AFLOAT 


A section devoted to those who brave wind and wave. 


class, open to all L. S.S 
winnerx. 

Saturday, June 19.—Cruising race; 
second divisions and third division. 

Saturday, June 26.—14-foot dinghy class. 

Thursday, July 1.—Queen’s Cup at Toronto, 
classes L and over; Nicholls Gold Cup, class P, 
and L. S. S. A. regatta at Toronto. 

Saturday, July 3—16-foot skiff class, open to all 
L. S. S. A. skiffs; silver cup to winner. 

Saturday, July 10.—Cruising race, first and sec- 
ond divisions and third division. 

Saturday, July 17.—14-foot dinghy class. 

Saturday, July 24.—16-foot skiff class. 

Saturday, July 31—Cruising race to Oakville, 
first, second and third divisions. 

Monday, August 2.—L. Y. R. A. cruising race to 
Cobourg. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, August 4, 5 
and 6.—L. Y. R. C. regatta at Cobourg. 

Saturday, August 7.—L. Y. R. A. cruising race, 
Cobourg to Charlotte. 

Monday, August 9.—L. Y. R. A. regatta at Char- 
lotte. 

Saturday, August 21.—16-foot skiff class and 14- 
foot dinghy class. 

Saturday, September 4.—Cruising race, first and 
second divisions and third division; Lansdowne 
Cup to winner first division; 16-foot skiff class and 
14-foot dinghy class. 

Saturday, September 11.—Prince of Wales Cup; 
all classes; the usual cash prizes will be given in 
each division. 

The classification of yachts is: First division, 
classes D, E, F. J, K, L and M; second division, 
classes N and P; third division, classes Q, R and §; 
16-foot skiff class; 14-foot dinghy class. 


KINGSTON YACHT CLUB. 


. A. dinghies; silver cup to 


first and 


At the annual meeting of the Kingston Yacht 
Club, held April 5th,-very encouraging reports 
were received from alk departments, and the elut 
shown to be in a good financial position. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

Commodore—W. Bartlett Dalton. 

Vice-Commodore—Prof. Martin. 

Rear Commodore—W.. C. Kent. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Kirkpatrick. 

Measurers—Henry Cunningham and E. C. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

Executive Committee—John McKay, Frank Stra- 
chan, L. Shorey, Hansard Hora and C. E. Willis. 

Regatta Committee — Henry P. Smith, R. E. 
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Burns, James H. Macnee, L. C. Lockett, F. Albree, 
Norman Crothers and John Davey. 

Entertainment Committee—Prof. Martin, Bruce 
Carman, John Newlands, Karl Tandy, Frank 
Strachan, Norman Crothers, Frex. McParland and 
Dr. J. Harty. 

Lieut.-Col. Strange, who with Vice-Commodore 
Dalton and H. Hora, were delegates at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Yacht Racing Circuit, held at 
Watertown, N. Y., reported that it was decided to 
hold the race between the Kathleen and Crescevt 
for the George Cup on the 1st of July and on as 
many days following as necessary. It was pro- 
posed that a local regatta for the entertainment 
of the visitors would be held on the same day. 

The motor boats are now heard popping around 
the harbor every day. By the time summer is 
really here, Kingston will have a great fleet of 
these put-puts, as many have been added this past 
winter. A few have gone in for speed and wili 
have boats that will run over the twenty-mile clip. 


MOTOR BOAT SPORTS IN HAMILTON. 


A Hamilton correspondent writes as follows: 

“The passing of the White Wings would be an 
appropriate title for a timely poem by some remin- 
iscent old boy who used to be a sailor on Hamilton 
Bay. In days gone by, Hamilton’s fleet of yachts 
was the largest of any on the lakes in comparison 
with the size of the city, and her sailormen had the 
reputation of being the best, and many a time 
cleaned up most of the prizes on the circuit round 
the lake. But time makes changes, and no greater 
change could be imagined than the utter decadence 
of the great sport of sailing with the free sheet and 
a flowing sea. The men who used to love to pull 
the ropes and hoist the canvas now prefer to talk 
gasoline, sparker, batteries and so on, and the 
big fleet of motor boats which has grown up 
round Hamilton Bay this past few years will be 
very much increased by the many boats building 
for local sailors in the boatshops along the bay 
front. 

¥ * * 

Hugh Weir, who is probably the oldest estab- 
lished boatbuilder. and who has built many sailing 
champions, is the only one building a racing sail- 
boat this year, and he is building one of the new 
16-foot skiffs for a Toronto party. Weir has built 
most of the fast skiffs for the past number of 
years, and the Toronto people appreciate his abil- 
ity. He.is also building a number of small din- 
ghies for out-of-town parties, as well as some smal) 
motor boats. 

* a? * 

The finest craft, in the way of private launch, 
that has ever been built in this city is now nearing 
completion at Jutten’s Boat & Launch Works. She 
is for a Quebec mining broker, and is built for salt 
water. She is 55 feet long and about 15 feet in 
width. She is planked with cypress wood, and 
the interior fiittings are all in mahogany. She 
has a four-cylinder 17 horse-power engine, and 
should make about 12 miles an hour. Beds for 
seven people are provided, and the owner’s private 
cabin will be fitted up in magnificent style. Ald. 
Jutten is also building a 25-foot hunting cabin 
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cruiser for a local party. This will be the first 
boat of its kind on the bay. There are a number 
of smaller craft being built in this shop, but most 
of them are for out-of-town parties. 

* * * 


The busy shop of Robertson Bros., where many 
a fast yacht has been turned out, is now entirely 
devoted to building motor boats, and this firm has 
a big staff of men keeping up with their orders. 
They are building several speed launches, and they 
are also building a new hunting cabin cruiser for 
Charlie Brigger, which will be quite an innovation. 

* * * 

Askew has a fine 33-foot cruiser, which is just 
about built, which is a credit to that shop. She ~ 
is being built for Mr. Askew, and will be a fine 
addition to the big fleet of private launches on the 
bay. He has built dinghies for local parties, mak- 
ing the total addition to the local fleet. Bastien 
has built a great many canoes, for which he is fa- 
mous. He is also building a number of launches 
and dinghies. 

* * * 

At Massey’s is evidence of the motor boat craze 
in a fine new sheet-iron building, which he is put- 
ting up to stable some of the many launches which 
make his boathouse their headquarters. He says 
that almost all the lockers have already been spok- 
en for, tohugh it is capable of housing fifteen 
launches. Massey has also built a great many 
small boats. 

* * * 


J. Morris is busy building several motor boats. 
* * * 2 


It won’t be long now until John Campbell will 
be taking the winter coverings off his charges in 
the yard of the uptown clubhouse of the R. H. Y. C. 
and getting them into trim for the boys who still 
prefer the canvas to the chug-chug of the motor 
boat. The racing this year will practically be lim- 
ited to the 14 and 16-foot dinghies, of which there 
is a big fleet around the bay. 

* * * 


A good many of the builders around the bay 
front are disappointed that the R. H. Y. C. did not 
open up the dinghy class and allow any dinghy to 
enter their races. At present the 14-foot class is 
restricted to one design only, and consequently 
builders have no opportunity to attempt to make 
improvements in the class. 


REORGANIZATION OF MOTOR BOAT CLUB AT 
BROCKVILLE. 


Brockville’s Motor Boat Club was reorganized 
at a recent meeting, at which thirty local owners 
of the pleasure craft were present, and took an 
active and hearty part. 

Several suggestions were made as to the work 
ahead of the club, such as the laying out of suit- 
able channels, marking of buoys, plans of races, 
etc., which, if carried into effect, will ensure for 
the members a season of unlimited sport coupled 
with a certain amount of safety in navigating the 
intricate channels of the St. Lawrence. 

Commodore J. A. Mackenzie stated that a motor 
boat club was needed in Brockville. His reasons 
for such were, (1) laying out of a channel in which 
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boats do not regularly run, (2) the marking of 
shoals once struck by other members, (3) the 
securing from the department of three lights, 
placed as follows: At Chimney Island, the turn 
at Squaw Point, and sandbar at head of Grenadier. 
In addition to these suggestions Mr. Mackenzie 
advocated that races should be held regularly, the 
boats divided into three classes, and challenge cups 
offered for each. 


The constitution of the club, as read by Mr. H. 
B. White, secretary-treasurer, was adopted. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 


Commodore—Mr. J. A. Mackenzie. 

Vice-Commodore—Dr. T. F. Robertson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. H. B. White. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. A. Gilmour, H. B. 
Coates, W. S. Buell and Wm. Taylor. 


Mr. McLaren advocated the holding of a regatta 
there in which clubs throughout Ontario could 
participate. A Brockville boat won the Canadian 
championship last year, and some efforts, he 
thought, should be made to secure the next meet 
for Brockville. 


Mr. Mackenzie remarked that Mr. C. W. McLean, 
before sailing for England the previous week, had 
authorized him to state that he would be willing 
to donate a cup valued at $100.00 if the Canadian 
Power Boat Club races were held in Brockville. It 
was learned, however, that there was no such or- 
ganization as the Canadian Power Boat Association, 
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retary was instructed to communicate with differ- 
ent clubs with a view to forming the same. 

Messrs. F. Gilbert, W. S. Buell, H. W. Going, C. 
T. Wilkinson, W. C. MacLaren, J. F. Brightman and 
J. W. Stagg were called on and expressed their 
views as to the organization and rules of the local 
club. All promised to lend their active assistance 
in promoting its welfare. 


PARRY SOUND MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 


The meeting of the Parry Sound Motor Boat 
Club was held in the office of the commodore, Mr. 
W. L. Haight, on March 5th. There were thirty 
yachtsmen present and the proceedings throughout 
were carried on with enthusiasm. 

Laughington, T. W. Quinn, Dr. Cunningham, and 

The matter of club races and meets was dis- 
cussed, and the feeling was that regattas should 
be held on May 24th, July ist and Labor Day, and 
that the club should have several meets and cruises 
during the summer. 

Mr. Haight, the commodore, addressed the club 
at some length in regard to club matters, and re- 
gretted that more was not accomlished during last 
season, but he supposed that all were to blame 
for the laxity to some extent. 

The secretary-treasurer presented a financial 
statement, which was followed by some discussion 


— 
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The election of officers was the next business and 
resulted as follows: 

Commodore—W. L. Haight. 

Vice-Commodore—Capt. Danter. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Donaldson. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. W. R. Foot, A. 
B. Begg, H. M. Purvis, John Campbell, Harry 
Cc. A. Gentles. 

Official Measurers- 
Spring. 

Official Timekeeper—Wm. Ireland. 


Frank Mosley ana Ralph 


OFC. Y.-C. Officials: 


The Queen City Yacht Club has held its annual 
meeting. The clubhouse has been rebuilt inside, 
until the quarters are practically new. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

Commodore—T. A. E. world. 

Vice-Commodore—Mervin Armstrong. 

Honorary Secretary—A. K. Somerville. 

Honorary Treasurer—F. S. Knowland. 

Board of Management—A. W. Durnan, C. W. Em- 
bree, J. A. Nicholls, H. W. Turner, A. W. Steward, 
John R. Foster, J. C. Greig, Max Tettelbaum, C. F. 
Bolton and C. S. Armstrong. 


A Good Yachting Season Anticipated. 


A fine season is expected by those responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. Several new boats are to be added 
to the fleet, while much work has been done on 
many of the yachts in the R. C. Y. C. yards at 
Polson’s and Oakville. 

The heavy storm in April did considerable dam- 
age to the Strathcona, Mr. Norman Macrae’s cup 
defender, as she was blown from her ways and two 
great holes made in her port side. A good deal 
of repairing work was made necessary and was put 
in hand at once. Many other yachts have been 
overhauled and should add to the liveliness of the 
season. 


CANOEING. 


Parkdale’s Annual Meeting. 

Members of the Parkdale Canoe Club turned out 
in large numbers on the occasion of the annual 
meeting and election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The treasurer’s statement showed the financial 
affairs of the club to be in healthy condition, and 
the reports of the various committees on the past 
year’s work spoke volumes for the disinterested 
manner in which officers and members alike had 
united to further the club interests. 

The club looks with considerable pride on the 
showing made by the war canoe in the contests 
which won for it the Dominion, if not the North 
American championship, and no small amount of 
praise was given to Frank Longstaff, coxswain, and 
his plucky crew. 

The new clubhouse will afford increased facili- 
ties for the growing membership, and all “looks 
rosy” for 1909. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Hon- 
orary commodore, W. B. Raymond; commodore, 
Dr. S. A. Weismiller: vice-commodore, I. B. Mac- 
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Gillivray; rear commodore, Harry Sutherland; 
treasurer, N. J. Duffett; secretary, Horace DuVer- 
net; captain, Frank Longstaff; finance committee, 
H. A. Cooper, G. F. Duthie, R. W. (Peck) Parker; 
Rugby committee, Wm. Warwick, A. L, Cromar, N. 
F. Culverhouse; hockey committee, F. Longstaff, 
EK. C. Winchester, Gordon Ridpath; house commit- 
tee, W. Fenton Job, J. B. Allen, R. J. Qua, Charles 
Malcolm; acquatic committee (canoeing section), 
R. Henders, Bert McKellar, W. woryell; sailing sec- 
tion, A. J. Gall, C. R. Medland, S. B. Marshall. 

The office of captain was deemed necessary, in 
view of the increased amount of work consequent 
upon the growth and success with which the club 
has met, both in acquatie and land sports. 


Don Rowing Club. 


At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Don 
(Toronto) Rowing Club the general business re- 
ports of committees were received, and the treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance on the right side. 
President Ed. Mack, in declining to accept the nom- 
ination of president again, thanked the officers and 
members for their untiring efforts and able assist- 
ance rendered him during his term of office. The 
club feel their loss keenly, but it is pleasing to 
know that Mr. Mack will still be heart and soul 
with the Dons and will act on the executive board. 
The election of officers resulted at follows: 

Honorary patrons, J. W. Flavelle and W. G. 
Gooderham; honorary presidents, Alderman John 
O’Neil, Jr., and Frank Lloyd; president, James 
Delaney; first vice-president, Fred Mauthie; sec- 
ond vice-president, James Seymour; honorary 
treasurer, F. H. Carter; financial secretary, H. Me- 
Carthy; captain, Harry Jacob; recording secre- 
tary, H. J. Ragen; executive committee, Ed. Mack, 
Capt. Crawford, Sr., A. C. Maciver, Jack Ryan, 
James Lumley, W. Bowler, John Shea and John J. 
Youne. 

The outlook of the club for the coming season is 
very promising. \ 


Harvey Pulford Reinstated. 


An Ottawa despatch says that Harvey Pulford 
has been notified by the Canadian Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen that he is now in good stand- 
ing. Pulford was for a number of years a member 
of the Ottawa professional hockey team, but made 
declaration that he had never received any payment 
himself. His entry was refused by the C. A. A. O. 
regatta committee at St. Catherines the year be- 
fore last. This action of the rowing governors is 
particularly gratifying to the Ottawa Rowing Club, 
of which Pulford was captain and stroke of the big 
four. 


The C. A. A. O. Dates. 


The regatta committee of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen have fixed Friday and 
Saturday, July 30 and 31, as the dates for the an- 
nual regatta over the St. Catherines course. This 
is the week preceding the national regatta at De- 
troit. It is proposed to add some novelties to the 
programme, one of which is a quarter-mile dash for 
single scullers. 


_ will be here for the summer. 


Grand Prospects at Ottawa. 


In addition to sending to England for a four- 
oared shell, the Ottawa Rowing Club has written 
to the Old Country with a view to securing a pro- 
fessional coach. ‘The club has definitely decided to 
employ a professional rowing instructor this year. 
It is learned that efforts were made to secure 
Charlie Stevenson, who coached the club so success- 
fully in 1906 and 1907. Stevenson, however, had 
already closed with the Lachine Rowing Club, so 
the Ottawas were unable to get him. Jimmie Rice 
was also approached by the Ottawa officers, but 
Rice replied to the effect that he had signed to 
coach the Oriole Club of Baltimore. No other 
coaches were in sight in this country, so Captain 
marvey Pulford of the Ottawas wrote to England, 
making an offer to Nichols, the famous English 
seulling expert who had charge of the Detroit Club 
last year. Twenty-five new members have joined 
_ this spring. 

Captain Harvey Pulford states that the oarsmen 
will get down to woork at once. Everything is 
in readiness at the clubhouse for the opening. Def- 
inite word has been received that Wilf. Harrison 
He will row in the 
senior four. The rowing club’s appeal foor sub- 
scriptions is meeting with a generous response, Ot- 
tawans apparently appreciating the good work of 
the organization. 


Marine Engine for Congo Free State. 


Even the wilds of Africa are not exempt from 
the invasion of the motor boat. An order has been 
received from Belgium for an 8 h.p. two-cylinder 
Ferro engine, with make-and-break ignition, to be 
shipped to Congo Free State. The engine is 
equipped with a Ferro reverse gear and a magneto, 
as the climate of Congo will not allow the use of 
batteries. 


New Engines of the Schofield-Holden Co. 


The Schofield-Holden Machine Co., Limited, are 
placing on the market two new two-cycle engines, 
one a two-cylinder 8 h.p., the other a six-cylinder 
45—60, the latter a light racing machine weighing 
560 lbs. 

During the course of the motor boat show in 
Toronto their exhibit was the centre of attraction 
for a large number of people, and they report the 
sale of eighteen launches. Most of these were 
their 20-foot special, which was on exhibition, and 
which contains everything necessary in the way of 
automobile control. 

Any one intending to purchase a motor boat for 
the coming season should send f r their catalogue 
at once, as in all probability they will be compelled 
to refuse orders in the near future. 


A Fine Catalogue. 


For canoes, skiffs and motor boats there is a 
constantly increasing demand throughout Canada, 
‘and those desirous of becoming the owner of a 
boat or purchasing a new one would do well to 
consult the new catalogue issued by the J. H. Ross 
Boat & Canoe Company, Orillia, Ont. Good de- 
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signs, thoroughly seasoned materials, and high- 
class workmanship are the main considerations in 
the production of canoes and boats. These receive 
careful attention at the hands of the Ross Company 
with the result that their boats are widely known 
throughout the Dominion, and wherever known re- 
garded favorably. Basswood canoes, either paint- 
ed or varnished, and steel or copper fastened; ce- 
dar canoes, prospectors’ and surveyors’ canoes, lap 
streak skiffs, dingheys and motor boats are all in- 
cluded. Im accord with the rapid growth of the 
motor boat industry, particular attention is paid 
to the production of these boats, and some extreme- 
ly fine models are shown. The sizes made are 10 
feet, 20 feet, 23 feet, 26 feet, and 30 feet trunk 
eabin cruiser, while other designs and lengths will 
be made to order. These boats are made with 
French or torpedo sterns, with either chairs or 
lockers, the designs never overlooking either stabil- 
ity or comfort, while appearance and sea-going 
qualities likewise receive careful attention. For 
those experienced boatmen who require special 
qualities, designs will be furnished and trouble 
taken to meet their views and wishes in all points. 
A complete line of accessories is carried by the 
company, who have found it desirable to be able 
to furnish customers with all the new designs in 
these lines. The fine views will interest every 
boating man, and the particulars: given add much 
to the joy of examining the catalogue and antici- 
pating the pleasures the possession of one of the 
fine boats here shown would make possible. 


AND 


AUTOMOBILES, 


Pe 


AUTOMOBILING 


HAMILTON AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Hamilton Automobile 
Club was held on April 3rd, at the Commercial 
Club. A very successful report was presented by 
the officers, the membership showing an increase 
from 25 to 47. 

The retiring president, Mr. P. Myler, urged the 
members to set a good example by strictly observ- 
ing the road rules and the city traffic by-law. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

James Moodie, president. 

J. M. Young, first vice-president. 

H. L. Frost, second vice-president. 

M. J. Overell, honorary secretary-treasurer. 

Committee of Management—Paul J. Myler, S. O. 
Greening, W. H. Ginder, R. M. Roy, Edwin Mills, 
Col. J. R. Moodie, J. H. Kerr, A. E. Carpenter, S. 
B. Cunningham, John Moodie. 

E. M. Faulkner, auditor. 

Drs. Balfe, Rennie and Wickens, club surgeons. 


MOTORING IN THE OTTAWA VALLEY. 


One of the features of the report presented at - 


the second annual meeting of the Ottawa Valley 
Motor Car Association, which was held on April 
5th, was the announcement that during the coming 
summer a series of sports consisting of a three- 
day tourney, would be held in Ottawa, probably in 
June. These events, which will be open to mem- 
bers of the association only, will. consist of a hill- 
climbing contest, an endurance run from Ottawa 
to Brockville and return, and also a gymkana in 
which the entrants will be called upon to perform 
some of the most difficult tricks possible with an 
automobile. 

One week later there will be an endurance race 
open to any member of the club with any style of 
ear, the only provisions being that the car must 
carry the registered number of passengers, or bags 
of sand, to make up the weight. The course will 
probably be out the Prescott-Cornwall way, 
seventy-five miles and return, the trip to be made 
in one day, and points to be deducted for stops, re- 
pairs, etc. Each contestant must name an observ- 
er, who will be placed in one of the opponent’s cars, 
thus ensuring no favors being shown. One car 
will go ahead and will lay confetti at the corners 
so as to help the drivers in taking the right course. 

The third event will be a hill-climbing contest, 
on June 19. This course will probably be the 
Chelsea hill. 

The younger members of the club are talking of 


e 


holding a hop, probably at Hotel Victoria, during 
the summer. 

The officers of the club are: Col. W. G. Hurd- 
man, president; Mr. C. G. Pennock, vice-president; 
and Dr. W. McElhinney, secretary-treasurer. 
An active campaign is under way to have all motor 
owners in the valley join the association, which 
now has a membership of about fifty. 


WORK FOR THE MOTOR LEAGUE. 


The corner of Queen and Yonge streets, Toronto, 
was the scene of a most cowardly action the other 
day, when an automobilist, after striking a lady 
with his car forcibly enough to knock her some 
feet, did not stop to ascertain the extent of her 
injuries. 

The Ontario Motor League should do all in their 
power to apprehend the ruftian, and in this way 
demonstrate to the general public *he fact that 
members of the league are for sane, safe driving, 
which, coupled with gentlemanly conduct on the 
part of every driver, would soon eliminate all oppo- 
sition to the use of the motor car. 


RECKLESSNESS AND SPEEDING. 


The Automobile Club of America seeks to obtain 
a new set of automobile laws directed against 
recklessness rather than against speeding. A speed 
that would be reasonable on some roads and un- 
der some conditions would be criminally dangerous 
on other thoroughfares and under other circum- 
stances. For the first offence it is proposed that 
a fine shall be imposed and a record of the arrest 
and conviction made on the back of the automobil- 
ist’s license. For a second offence it is suggested 
that a heavier fine should be imposed and a tran- 
script of the court proceedings forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, who would immediately sus- 
pend the driver’s license for a period of from six 
months to one year. For a third offence a still 
heavier fine is proposed and the revocation cf the 
license for all time. 


HOW TO PREVENT BREAKAGE OF AUTOMO- 
BILE SPRINGS. © 


The following information, which will prove use- 
ful to many automobile users, was supplied by the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich.: 

Most automobile users, in going over their cars 
to lubricate and adjust them, seem to totally ig- 
nore giving attention to one of the vital points. 

In order to go out for a run and get back the 
springs must carry you without breaking. If you 


- 


fail to give them proper care and lubrication, they 
I ay leave you beside the road. The average 
driver appears to devote little or no attention to 
e springs. When the car comes from the factory 
Jl the bolts and spring clips are thoroughly tight. 
The vibrations of the car stretch the iron in the 
clips which hold the springs to the axles and the 
tendency is, therefore, for the nuts to become loos- 
ened. The loosening is not the fault of anyone 
in particular. It is the result of the enormous 
number of vibrations and the wear which the parts 
get. The strain on the nuts and clips when they 
are screwed up tight, stretches the material in the 
clips, and there is also a small amount of wear on 
spring should be pushed back to its normal position 

e surface of the leaves of the springs. While 
this is small, it is sufficient to cause the springs to 
become loose in the clips. It may be ever so little, 
but if they get loose at all it allows the springs to 
shift on their seats and set up a crystallizing action 
on the centre of tne springe where the bolts pass 
through the middle. This is the weakest place in 
the spring, consequently, like a piece of wire which 
you take between your fingers, no matter now 
tough and soft it may be, it will eventually break 
if you bend it backward and forward many times. 
This is just the condition of the automobile 
springs when the clips become loose. 

Nine out of ten automobile springs which are 
broken, are broken at the centre hole between the 
clips through which the bolt passes, simply be- 
cause the clips have been allowed to get loose. The 
automobile user lays the breakage to poor ma- 
terial and expects the builder to replace the spring 
with a new one, or a pair of new ones, not taking 
into consideration that he is wholly to blame for 
the breakage because of his lack of attention to 
this one particular. 

To prevent spring troubles is a very simple mat- 
ter. If the user will go over his car every three 
| or four weeks and tighten up the nuts, he will find 


that there is little room for turning when he goes 
to tighten them up again. Care snould be taken, 
however, not to put enough pressure on the wrench 
to stretch or strip the threads. It may be found 
sometimes that the loosened clips have allowed the 
‘Spring to become shifted. If this is found, the 
before the clips are securely tightened. 

We have known of one man who broke seven 
springs on one automobile from this cause alone, 
but when the clips were properly put on and the 
‘Springs properly attached and the clips kept tight, 
his breakage ceased, although exactly the same 
material was used as before. 

The bolts and connections of the springs should 
be oiled as regularly as the car is oiled in other 
parts. A few drops of oil placed at the link con- 
Nections on the ends of the springs will effectually 
prevent wear at this point and will make the 
Springs more easy riding. It is also advisable to 
oil between the leaves of the springs occasionally. 
To do this, place a jack under the centre of the 
car against the frame and raise it up, allowing the 
_ Wheels themselves to remain touching the ground. 


r 


_ This will open up the spaces between the leaves, 


where a mixture of oil and graphite should be in- 
~ Berted. 


Remember, broken springs are the result of your 


& 
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own neglect, excepting in very rare cases, when 
there may be a defect in the temper or makeup of 
a spring, but in nine cases out of ten, or in even 
- se ws poate of the times, the breakage is 
ue to the failure of the user to keep th i 
clips tight. is Gi 
It is no trouble for the expert to discover what 
caused a broken spring, and when an automobile 
user attempts to make any explanation of his own 
as to the cause of the breakage, the expert at the 


spring factory can easily determine whether his 
statements are correct or not. 


WILL USE AUTOMOBILES. 

; The Hydro-Electrie Power Commission of Onta- 
rio have decided to use automobiles for the purpose 
of quick transit of engineers, and to aid expedition 
In the construction of the Niagara power trans- 
mission lines. They have just purchased from the 
Canada Cycle & Motor Company a big 50 horse- 
power touring car for the use of Mr. P. W. Soth- 
man, chief engineer. 

In this they have followed the example of the 
Toronto & Niagara Power Company, whose engi- 
neers also use high-power touring cars for the 
same purpose. 

The cars are subjected to the-severest kind of 
service, as they will be on the go continuously. 
They will enable Mr. Sothman to keep closely in 
touch with the work at different points, and will 
be used not only on the power line between the 
Falls and Toronto, but on other projected lines to 
different points throughout the Province. 


BRANTFORD AUTOISTS. 

Brantford auto owners are co-operating to keep 
down tue speed of autos in that city. There is a 
recommendation before the city council -.... a by- 
law be prepared limiting the speed of cars on cer- 
tain busy street to four miles an hour. It is also 
proposed to place signs on all roads leading into 
the city to warn incoming tourists of the local 
speed limits. 

The automobile business in Brantford is assum- 
ing no small proportions. There will be at least 
five very handsome new cars, owned by local en- 
thusiasts there this summer, and several more deals 
are, it is stated, pending. Mr. C. J. Mitchell closed 
a deal with Mr. Fred warber for a very fine Ford 
car of the latest pattern. Dr. Ashton has secured 
one of the leading American cars, the White Steam- 
er. Mr. Iden Champion is also among the pur- 
chasers and will sport a brand new Cadillac. Mr. 
T. J. Fair will have an up-to-date Russell car, as 
will also Mr. George ). Heyd. It is also said Mr. 
Glen Ellis will have a new Ford. Considering the 
present string of cross-country ca~s already owned, 
there will be much tooting in Brantford this sum- 
mer. 


MORE NEW AUTOS. : 

There are from tifteen to twenty new automo- 
biles for Amherst, N. S., this season. A few of 
them have already arrived. Charles Faweett, of 
Sackville, has ordered a th‘rty-five horse-power 
Russell gentleman’s roadster, and Forest Mitchell, 
of Chignecto, has placed an order for a similar 
machine. 


THE TRA P 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ of the 


Dominion of 


Canada Trap-Shooting Association. 


All communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor “The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 


May 4. — Stratford, Ont., Stratford Gun Club. 
Secretary. 


Wm. Boles, 


June 29, 30, and July 1 and 2.—Joint tournament of Cana- 
dian and American Indians at Queen’s Royal, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ont. Thos. A. Duff, 3 Maynard avenue, 
Toronto, High Scribe, Canadian Indians. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


A great many gun clubs have accepted the offer of the 
Dominion Cartridge Company of a handsome watch fob for 
competition, to be known as ‘‘The Nobel Trophy.’’ The tro- 
phy is of solid silver, with raised centre of gold and enamel, 
the whole attached to a genuine pigskin strap. The trophy 
‘must be shot for in five events of 25 targets each, the rules 
of the Dominion of Canada Trap Association to govern. The 
question of handicap, etc., is left with the clubs interested 
to decide. The presentation of these handsome trophies 
should do much to stimulate enthusiasm among gun club 
members. 


* * * 


Geo. Orton held an informal shoot on Good Friday at his 
home, near Olinda, in Essex county. In the first event, at 
25 targets, thé scores were: Geo. Orton 21, Forest Conover 
18. Otto Fox 18, Oliver Orton 10, Gordon Brown 10, Frank 


S. FITTON, Exeter, Ont. 
Winner of the Western Ontario Championship. 


Stotts 13, Milt Wigle 17, Howard Dresser 8. Second event, 
25 targets: Geo. Orton 10, Forest Conover 18, Otto Fox 12, 
Gordon Brown 14, Frank Stotts 12, Milt Wigle 15. Third 
event, 10 targets: Geo. Orton 10, Forest Conover 13, Otto 
Fox 11, Gordon Brown 6, F. Stotts 11, Milt Wigle 11. 


* * * 


The one prize won by the trap shooters of the St. Hubert’s 
Gun Club of Ottawa against the Montreal Gun Club, Good 
Friday, was the Grand Average, which was captured by 
Johnstone of St. Hubert’s, after a shoot-off with Ewing of 
Montreal. The pair finished even at 79 birds out of a pos- 
sible 100, and in the ‘shoot-off for first place Johnstone won 
by 17 to 16. The Ottawa Cup was successfully defended by 
Montreal by 176 to 138 in a ten men a side match, as was 
also the Montreal Cup by 86 to SO in a five men a side match. 
The third challenge match was for the Westmount Shield, 
Ewing of Montreal defeating the challenger, Dr. Smith of 
Ottawa, by 81 to 69. 


* * . 


High wind and a blinding snowstorm played havoc with 
the scores at the numerous shoots held on Good Friday. 
* * * 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., write stating that they have an interesting special 
offer to make foor the consideration of gun clubs. All gun 
clubs issuing programmes of their sports this spring are in- 
vited to communicate with the firm, when full particulars of 
this offer, whick involves their new No. 520 repeating shot- 
gun (Browning’s patent), will be forwarded to them. The 
firm state that their offer is a liberal one, and so far has cre- 
ated considerable interest. Secretaries of gun clubs should 
take note of this fact and lose no time in communicating 
with the firm, informing them that their attention was 
called to the offer through Rod and Gun in Canada. The 
greater the number of clubs taking adavnatage of the pro- 
posal the more effective will the manufacturers consider 
their plan. There is therefore no need to be backward in 
writing. 


HURON INDIANS’ TOURNAMENT. 


2 

S. Fitton, of Exeter, won the Western Ontario champion- 
ship at the annual spring shoot of the Huron Indians, held 
at Exeter on Good Friday. The championship event was 
third on the programme, and Fitton broke 18 out of the 20 
birds. . 

The weather was bad for shooting, a high wind blowing a 
heavy fall of snow across the traps. In consequence the 
scores were not up to the standard. 

Fred Galbraith, of Duart, was high average, breaking 98 
out of the 120 total. Bert Glover, of London, was second, 
with 97, but one behind the leader. The scores: 


20 20 20 20 20 20 S.A. B: 

J. E. Cantelon, Chatham....14 11 14 14 15 17 120—S85 
¥. Kerr, Exeter ........-- 15 9 15 15 14 12 120—80 
J. Trebner, Exeter ........- 138 12 10 WS 13 45) 2200%8 
Dr. Kennedy, Ailsa Craig ..10 10 10 8 13 15 120—66 
S. Webb, London ........-- 8 13 11 9 18 14 120—68 
B. W. Glover, London ...... 15 16 15 16 18 17 120—97 
Ru Days boudontes s-nacee e 14 11 11 22 16 18> 120—S1 
F. Galbraith, Duart ......--. 17 17 16 15 18 15 120—98 
_G. Laing, Ridgetown ...... 13 10 12 14 15 16 120—80 
*C. Thomson, Hamilton ....15 12 12 19 13 16 120—8T7 
D. Hartleib, Exeter ........ 16 13 12 15 15 12 120—83 
S. Bitton, Hxeter ......-... 12 12 18 14 15 10 120—81 
W. Johns, Exeter .........- 11 13 11 #10 17 #13 120—T5 
F. Trebner, Exeter .......- 12 12 18 10 12 9 120—68 
D. Brintnell, Exeter ....... 10 11 5 9 14 14 120—61 
Ww. E. Sanders, Exeter .....14 13 15 12 18 13 120—85 
H. Zimmer, Exeter ......-. 7 6 5 “8510s 


* Professional. 
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Ingersoll and Woodstock, has been formed at Woodstock on 
April 15th. All the towns were represented but London, 
whose representative was unable to be present. W. E. Bon- 
net looked after the interests of the Woodstock Gun Club, 
and A. W. Fisher, Stratford, W. 
A. B. Cutliffe, Brantford, were the other delegates present. 
Officers were elected, rules governing the league drawn up, 
and the schedule made out. 
an. home matches during the summer. Eacb team will con- 
sist of five men, and 25 targets per man will be shot at. 
The winning club will receive a handsome silver trophy, and 


the individual members of the champion team will receive 


medals. 


run of breaks. 
the club they shoot for at the present tima 

Following are the officers: President, A. W. Fisher, Strat- 

f ford; vice-president, Mr. Bert Glover, London; secretary- 

_ treasurer, Mr. A. B. Cutliffe, Brantford, Managing Commit- 

_ tee—W. J. Kirbyson, Ingersoll and W. E. Bonnet, Wood- 
stock, with the above officers. 

3 Following is the schedule of shoots: 


Woodstock at—- 
Brantford, May 5. 
Stratford, June 2. 
London, July 21. 
Ingersoll, August 18. 
_ Brantford at-- 
Stratford, September &. 
P London, June 2. 
| Ingersoll, July 7. 
Woodstock, August 4. 
Stratford at-- 
Ingersoll, May 5 
Brantford, June 23. 
Woodstock, September 15. 
London, August 18. 


Vs ae 


_ London at-- 
4 Woodstock, May 19. 
Ingersoll, June 23. 
Stratford, July 7. 
Brantford, September 15. 
_ Ingersoll at— 

Brantford, May 19. 

Woodstock, June 23. 
Stratford, July 21. 
London, August 4. 


OPENING OF SEASON AT WINNIPEG. 


The trap shooting season opened with a rush on Good Fri- 

day at the Fort Garry traps. when some forty artists of the 

. trigger took their preliminary whirl at the little black discs. 

Some five or six also lined the sights on the skimming sau- 

eers for the first time. and the way they broke them up, 
promise to make good. 

The morning was ideal for shooting and some good scores 
were made in the four events held. The Excelsior Gun Club 
had a team of ten men on the grounds and they succeeded in 
defeating the Garrys in the team shoot by 3 birds. 

Dr. Cadham was high average for the shoot, with a total 
of 68 out of 70, and R. J. McKay was second with 65. The 
miss-and-out took nearly 50 birds to decide, E. H. Houghton 
finally winning from H. U. Lightcap. Among the new ones 
who showed up well were McBain, Houghton (F.), Carscad- 
den, Dr. Smith, Joe Green and Ed. Crayston. 

Following are the principsl scor2s: 

First Event (1% birds).—Dr. Cadham 15, C. 
_ Fred Yates 14. Ed. Rowan 13. B. Hamilton 13, Fred Scott 
- 13, R. J. McKay 13, J. Benson 13, W. J. Simpson 12, J. Mc- 
: Leod Holliday 12. D. Nimmons 12. E. H. Houghton 10. Joe 
_ Cadham 11, . H. Daly 10. A. Lake 10. Douglas 10, E. Hamil- 
ton 9, Joy 9, G. C. Palmer 9, Cantwell 9. 

2 Second Event (team shoot) —Excelsior Team: R. J. McKay 
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Wellband 14. 


_ 24, J. Benson 21, Douglas 17, Brooks 22, Cantwell 17, Palmer 
15, Ross 18, Rowan 20, Darby 19. Hunter 12; total 185. 
3 Fort Garry Team: Lightcap 24. Houghton 23, Hollidsy 


19, Hamilton 13, Cadham 24, Yates 22, Simpson 11, Scott 
21, Lake 11, Nimmons 16: total 183. 
Third Event (15 birds).—H. U. Lighteap 15, Dr. Cadham 
- 14, Dave Nimmons 13, McKay 13, W. J. Simpson 13. Fred 
Yates 13, Douglas 12, J. Holliday 11, B. Hamilton 11. A. 
Lake 11, C. Wellband 11, Brooks 10, Houghton 10, Joy 10. 
Fourth Event (15 birds).—Dr. Cadham 15, R. J. McKay 
15, Yates 13, Wellband 13, Lightcap 13, Watson 12, Joy 12, 
Nimmons 11. 


J. Kirbyson, Ingersoll, and 


WESTERN ONTARIO TRAP SHOOTERS FORM A LEAGUE, 
The Western Ontario Trap Shooters’ League, composed of 
clubs from five different towns—London, Stratford, Brantford, 
It is the intention to hold home 


In addition there will also be donated prizes for 
the highest individual average, also a prize for the longest 
The shooters eligible must be members of 


H. W. Hunsberry, Jordan Gun Club. 


MONTREAL WINS LANSDOWNE CUP. 


St. Hubert’s Gun Club grounds, Westboro, were the scene 
of an interesting shoot on Easter Monday, when representa- 
tives of the St. Hubert’s and Montreal Gun Clubs met for 
the Lansdowne trophy. The shoot was won by Montreal by 
a score of 104 to 103. 

The Lansdowne trophy is a large silver cup, representative 
of the championship of Eastern Canada, donated by Lord 
Lansdowne during his term as Governor General of Canada. 
The previous holders were the St. Hubert’s cracks, but it is 
years since it was competed for before, the Montreal club 
challenging only a week before the shoot came off. The 
match was one of the best ever decided, perfect weather 
aiding the marksmen to do particularly well with the rifles. 
A large crowd watched the match, and the finish was excit- 
ing, the ownership of the trophy being in doubt until the 
last shot had been fired. Montreal will now carry off the 
trophy and hold it for one year. Next summer they must 
return it to the St. Hubert’s Gun Club, but they may chal- 
lenge for it at any time. The match is to be shot annually. 

In the match the Montreal men won three and lost two, 
winning out by the narrowest possible margin. One of the 
features of the match was the defeat on the average score 
of George Ewing, the Montreal crack who went to England 
last summer and carried off the world’s championship at the 
Olympic meet. Ewing was beaten on the day’s shooting by 
H. Viau, of the St. Hubert’s Club. They shot at 100 birds, 
Viau missing 19 and Ewing 20. Competition was keen for 


the high average score, the defeat of Ewing being a sur- 
prise. Viau did splendid work. 
The teams and scores follow: 

MONTREAL. ST. HUBERT’S. 
EEK C CHEE RES Ss Seale oieinr: 21 ETAT fac ccv yada are rele pee eae 24 
LO a 1h eigen eT eI ORCC 20) GlODnStGRe™. ..7 7-5 eee ae 22 
SACS a. ions Be oie ite artes De, MCHLEP oc ag sve ieee 20 
1 C(t ae ee oe Re IES otras 21 Brown: , uote ister 19 
PROMCOW Coe ne cts sin aeh ions 20) “Sm VGH Fo.2 or cadence eens 18 

dishes lee cease arr 104 Rotal so eee eee 103 
W. G. Hearne, the popular salesman-shooter who has coy- 


ere the Southern States for the Marlin Firearms Co. for sev- 
eral years past, is back at work again. Mr. Hearne has been 
out of the game for about seven months past because of con- 
tinued ill-health, and has been recuperating at his home in 
Seaford, L.I. ‘‘Bill’’ says he is now in first-class shape physi- 
cally and expects to take in as many of the tournament 
shoots as possible in his territory, featuring the new Marlin 
trap gun. Now that he is back in his old form, and shooting 
this new and exclusive Marlin trap model, some exceptional 
scores may be expected. for with a standard Marlin repeater 
Mr. Hearne was high over all the professionals in the Grand 
American handicap in 1905, with 97 out of 100, ‘and he is al- 
ways capable of putting up an excellent score 
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THE PARKDALE (TORONTO) TOURNAMENT. 


The annual tournament of the Parkdale Gun Club started 
on Good Friday, and from 9 o‘clock until darkness prevented 
a further continuance of the fun, it was one steady fusilade. 

The general opinion from all the shooters was that the 
management could not be improved. ‘The office, under the 
supervision of Mr. Harry Stevens, of U. M. C. Co., and Mr. 
G. R. Ginn, of the Winchester Co., was all that could be de- 
sired. The general management of the traps and the get- 
ting of the shooters into line was looked after by Mr. Charles 
North, of the Chamberlain Cartridge & Target Co., which 
leaves nothing to be said. 

The team shoot for the handsome trophy presented by Mr. 


First Day: Event No.— 1 


Number of Targets— 20 
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* Professional. 
Second Day: Event No. 1 
Number of Targets 20 
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J. C. Eaton, of the T. Eaton Co., was won by the Riverdale 
Gun Club, of Toronto; second, the Stanley Gun Club, Tor- 
onto; third, Hamilton Gun Club. 


Many visitors from out of town were made welcome. Our 
cousins from over the border made a good showing, and are 
certainly good sportsmen. 


The first five events were all shot at 16 yards, shooters 
afterwards being handicapped according to their percentages, 
80 per cent and under standing at 16 yards, 80 to 83 per 
cent. 17 yards, 83 to 86 per cent. 18 yards, 86 to 89 per cent. 
19 yards, 90 per cent. and over 20 yards. 

The weather was not conducive to good scores, as will be 
seen by the following: 
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1909 Improved KELSO Automatic Reel 


Aluminum casing, 
steel bearings. Can be 4g 
used on Rod either above 
or below the hand. This 
Reel is positively guaran- 
teed against any defect. 


If you once use a Kelso Pea rl M innow 


KELSO 50 CENTS EACH 
AUTOMATIC 3 inches long, %4 inch deep. Mounted with Ger- 
REEL man Silver, connected by German Silver wire, so 
you never will there is no strain on the pearl. 
use any other Ask your dealer for KELSO Pearl Baits. There 
for fiy casting. is something about the glitter of pearl in the water 
that will attract game fish when everything else 


fails. %, 
Made in kidney shape, all sizes from Trout to Muscallonge. 
Also minnow shape. 


Catalogue to the trade only. Manufactured by 


H. J. FROST& CO., 90 Chambers Street NEW YORK 
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NOTHWEST NOTES, 


An enthusiastic meeting was held to reorganize the Killar- 
ney (Man.) Gun Club. It was decided to change the name 
of the Club to the Lakeside Gun Club. The following officers 
were elected: Patrons, George Lawrence, M.P.P., and Sen- 
ator F. M. Young; president, W. J. Sanders; vice-president, 
O. G. Rutledge; secretary-treasurer, David Whyte; commit- 
tee, W. F. Ramsey, Harry Cooney, Norman Arscott; field 
captain, Dr. W. KE. Tweed. It was decided to hold a tour- 
hament about June 1, also a large tournament on Lakeside 
fair week. One reason why the club will be in better shape 
than it has been for the past few years is owing to the fact 
that Messrs. Sanders and Rutledge, who have been travelling 
for the past few years, have both gone into business in Kil- 
larney. 

The Gladstone (Man.) Gun Club’s opening shoot on Good 
Friday afternoon proved quite a success. Under ideal weath- 
cr conditions the scores were good. Scores: W. Boyd 24, 
W. Williscroft 25, A. W. Murdoch 21, A. Singleton 20, G. 
Fairbairn 20, W. Conner 20, J. J. Leamen 20, P. M. Kenney 
16, B. Jamieson 16, J. Doty 16, W. Freek 13, J. Eecles 14, 
G. Jamieson 12, B. Boyd 11. W. Vickers 9. 


CALGARY TO THE FORE, 


The annual meeting of the Calgary Gun Club, Limited, has 
heen held, with President J. Mosely in the chair. The secre- 
tary’s report was first read and accepted. It showed the 
elub to be in an excellent condition financially. The election 
of ofmers was the next order of business and resulted as 
foll 

Honorary President—A. E. Cross. 

President—Dy. Gunn. 

First Vice-President—R. G. Robinson. 

Second Vice-President—John Stewart. 


Secretary—H. C. Andrew. 
Treasurer—A. Huddell. 
Executive—H. Cramer, E. C. Hall, A. K. Morrison, T. 


Tarrant, A. Fidler, F. G. Green (ald.), B. McLaren. 

It was decided after considerable discussion to split the 
office of secretary-treasurer, as it means too much work for 
one man to handle satisfactorily. 

After the election of officers Dr. Gunn, the newly-elected 
president, took the chair. It was decided to make a dona- 
tion to the Alberta Game Protective Association toward the 
assisting of importing a number of Hungarian partridge and 
pheasants. These birds are to be liberated in the vicinity 
of Calgary. 

During the coming season the regular weekly spoon com- 
petitions will be held on Tnesday and Friday evenings. This 
plan was tried out last year and created much interest and 
enthusiasm among the shooters. As last year, the different 
shooters will be devided into three classes, A, B and C, ac- 
cording to their average scores in the past. 

It was also decided to hold the annual tournament during 
fair week, the uates to be arranged later by the executive. 

A resolution of thanks and appreciation of the work he had 
done was tendered Mr. Morrison, the retiring secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Morrison has worked hard for the club, and it is 
no doubt due to his untiring work and interest that the club 
is today in ; present healthy condition. After a vote of 
thanaks to Mr. Moseley for the use of his rooms the meeting 
adjourned. 


The first shoot of the Calgary Gun Club was held on Good 
Friday. The high wind interfered with the shooting, but in 
spite of this some very-fair scores were made. A. Huddell 
had the high score in any one event, killing 18 out of a pos- 
sible 20. and he also made the high average of the day with 
76 out of 100, B. McLaren was second with 74, and R. G. 
Robinsen third with 65. The scores made were as follows: 
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BRANDON SCORED A SUCCESS. 


The Brandon Gun Club held their opening shoot of the sea- 
son on Good Friday, whihe proved a great success, -both in 
attendance and points of shooting. Twenty-one members — 
turned out, and one and all gave a good account of them- 
selves, considering it was the first shoot of the season. e 

Every indication goes to show that this year the club 
will attain a high standing in trap shooting, while the mem- 
bership is steadily increasing, and the club boasts some of 
the finest shots in the province, many of them being the 
younger fry at that. 

Each member shot at 25 birds, and while R. Lane was high 
man with 19, of the younger members R. Strome and W. 
Currie were close runners up with 15 and 14 pe gg — 
and Blokie Smith with 11. 

The individual scores were as follows: R. Lane 19, R. 
Powell, Jr., 18, D. Wismer 16, W. Bishop 16, D. E. Clement 
15, W. Osborne 16, R. R. Dowling 14, R. Strome 15, J. Yates 
14, W. Currie 14, O. Rymph 14, G. Smith 11, W. Schwartz 
11, T. N. Williamson 12, W. Kerr 10, P. Powell, Sr., 10, 
Iiunter Smith 13, G. Evans 8, and A. McGregor 7. 


7 
THE RED DEER (ALTA.) GUN CLUB, 


The annual meeting of the Red Deer Gun Club was held on 
April 8th, with President Capt. Cottingham in the chair. 
Tne annual report of Secretary Plaxton was read and adopt- 
ed. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Patron—E,. Michener, M.P.P. 

Honorary President—Mayor W. J. Botterill. 

Presicent—Capt. Cottingham. 

Vice-President—R. L. Gaetz. 

ecretary-Treasurer—W. H. Plaxton. 

Assistant Secretary—L. M. Gaetz. 

Fiela Captain—H. H. Drake. 

Executive—Messrs. Ware, Stephenson and Randall. 

The membership fee for the year was set at $2, and 2 cents 
a bird for all birds shot at. 

The season opened on May 83rd, and a blackboard was 
placed on the grounds for keeping scores. Oscar Ware was 
secured as trapper. Votes of thanks were tendered Mr. 
Botsford for use of his office, and the secretary for his efforts 
on behalf of the club. Mr. Ware kindly offered the use of 
his room for gun club meetings. 

During the evening J. G. Norquay, C. J. Rutter, Mr. Mur- 
ray, Mr. Pettifer and T. A. Gaetz were proposed as new 
members, and there will be more to follow. The elub gives 
every indication of being the largest this year in its history. 


DARTMOUTH DOINGS. 


The annual Good Friday shoot of the Dartmouth Gun Club 
was blessed with fine weather, one of the finest days of the 
season so far, though squally at times. 

The programme was varied by the addition of rifle sohot- 
ing in the morning. The shooting was at. 25 yards on 
standard quarter-inch ring target. As the mange is out doors 
and the shooting off-hand, the squally weather of the morn- 
ing was not conducive to high scoring. 

The rifle scores are as follows, three stages of 5 shots 


each: 

JLcCAR Mebaurhlin ic acs eee eee 88 106 109—303 
We Vira, UUISSOT LG re ee ete ees 96 +108 95—299 
Ss STAN AS: crs asks ee Seo ers 74 106 104—284 
Gi aRe Whonalians : 5.0 <n a sews ace caters 58 51 52—161 
ACS IS LGan tara ec hele tients 105 72 110—2S87 
Go dik Maelmmes ss as ct aoa oa 74 49 91— 805 
ER IGERCENOW ho cor hee ere cata crite Mal neleote 102. 104 82—288 
is RES Jot 2 oe oe Can re ie woe ee 7A 100 63—237 
RNAS AP RE cts <a Sins tt 0 eae 93) 5 2 89—294 
Bp ARAIZON . 5 c75c/s a oicartegh = were wae See TS 54 101—230 
OBER coer onan ae th, ac igicte wrtieyer > 5S 22 21—101 
RAP SOMy: © die hie) owe rale are wine nia svete < 109 81 101—291 


Lunch was partaken of and trap shooting taken up after- 
wards. The regular programme consisted of 100 targets, 
although as all events were for merchandise prizes, there 
were a number of shoot-offs. The shooting was all at 16 
yards, unknown angles, Sergeant system. 


Targets— 10 20 15 20 10 20 5 S.A. B. 
FL. (Greene Series seen Ge PAS s 6749), id 5 100 83 
J. A. MeLaughlin -.... 7 18 11 15° 1 14), 200 =ies 
A,  HOWarlscmc: set nts S> bE S10) 15 G:125 95 66 
H. D. Romans ..¢0.2.. 8 13° 10° 12-5 189 =S00ee 
G. E. MacInnes ...... 4 13 8-15 7 -9. @oaGheace 
A; M. Stuart.2.-te2.- (fee bes bla 5 8 12 . 4 A100 .erGr 
J: Ngan so-so 8 14 9-15 9.16 459 00REa 


Romans’ autogun got to working badly and he had to finish 
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Du Pont 


Powders 


MAKE 


LONG 


RUNS 


NOT ONLY POSSIBLE, BUT PROBABLE 


SOME 1909 LONG RUNS 


Feby. 
Feby. 


1—W. H. Heer, at San Antonio, Texas.. 
4—W. H. Heer, at Nacogdoches, Texas.....100 


....100 Straight 
66 


Feby. 22—Willet Ewing, at Edge Hill, Penna........106 ss 


Mar. 


6—J. R. Blakeslee, at Cleveland, Ohio.... 


..149 = 


Mar. 30—E. W. Varner, at Cedar Bluffs, Neb......100 a5 


April 
Apri! 
April 
Aprii 


1—C. 9. LeCompte, at Lexington, Ky 
3—Fred Gilbert, at Cincinnati, Ohio . 
4—J. Mi. Hughes, at Council Bluffs, la “s 
6—W. D. Stannard, at West Lebanon, ind.. Az 


The Powder that Makes and Breaks Records 
The Powder for Particular People 


out several events with borrowed guns, which, of course, does 
not improve scores. E 

Mr. E. H. Johnnot, of the Dominion Cartridge Co., was 
present in the interest of his firm and was pleased to find 
Dominion loads being used by many of the shooters. The 
Pallistite loads are favorites with Dartmouth trap shots. 

High average badge for the month was won by H. Greene, 
SS per cent., with Ballistite. 


TORONTO TRAPS, 
STANLEY GUN CLUB. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it rained all the afternoon 
there was a large attendance of members and their friends 
at the Stanley Gun Club’s regular weekly shoot on April 3rd. 
The second series of handicap shoots were brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, and the winners of the high average in Class A 
were as folows: Ely and Joselin tied for first place, with 
Vivian, Hulme and Waflefield next in order. In Class B, 
Fritz was first with a very creditable score, with Halford, 


Edkins, Richardson and Douglas next in the order named. 
The scores for the afternoon resulted as follows: 

Name— S.A. B. Name— SA. + Bi 
A 2 115 91 Pearsall cc.28s eee DO a2 
PPARKCNGION TS .......- 80 65 He BCHICHE§o..50 x= 59 35 
PCG) Teron s |... 75 62 BPE AMIS es or yeips miaie 50 34 
OOM pPSOU so.ks----. 65 44 IBCTEL sek ae af-ca1s 50 31 
RR aS 65 41 PSEEWELGTE i ciss ous /s wie ctr s 49 30 
2 a ae 65 39 TPNEOIN Ne uate. koe O 26 
G. Schiebe ........ 65 37 MAU AEP Ear iniataereete 1) 26 
OSs a 65 35 Buchsnan 5. «2. <<. a0 25 
TU a rr 60 47 Sikes Sareea nace 2 25 17 
em MVOC. ...5 556 .. 60 47 Jipah » Aiea, ee neon 25. 16 
oo 55 8648 Richardson ........ 25 16 
4 55 43 SUTIN tors, «ciate slo's" 1 25 1] 


The Stanley Gun Club held a very successful shoot on Sat- 
urday, April 17th. The weather being fine, a large turnout 
of members was present, and some fine scores were made. 


Name— SA; B: Name— S.A: BD. 
RIT fe Maite aries 0 125 107 Af Bt 22) a 25 20 
Houghton ......... 105—s 81 ROPE! eis. he Saree a 60 38 
BPOUANY Gora cioie oo.0 0:0 100 = 81 SAWACNH See c2 <s.o sus 50 0-337 


Donslas: v.35 2, 4-0 65 52 Ten Eyck ......... 45 37 
ROW NSO «cto teca jars 6 <tc 45 29 Halfordy 2 ase oo 30 
PANEER TIVE Fost oiagereis. as 60 57 HEL YOu laretete Menta ora 60 55 
NUE Ne as ee 635 61 Re Schieh@”. 233s. 80 53 
MEIC s te Sierntcyas 22 cs 35. 430 Hogarth y rae. cskc 45 sal 
RSET oie tales vain ves are 50 = 30 PHONTAS seh ee ee 16 
GeoSchiehe 2.64). <\. 70 42 Hidkinss: Src. Gach tes 25 13 


On Saturday, April 24th, the weekly shoot of the above 
club for silverware was held, and some very good scores 
were made. 

Mr. White, of Chicago, a well-known trap shooter, paid a 
visit to the club, and took part in a number of the events. 
Mr. White, Ely, Vivian and Fenton were high guns for the 


day. The following were the scores: 

Name— S.a%. oB. Name-— ScAS B: 
WAR Lal Mays cbc ies opera ahs 65 60 Thompson) <3... 55 31 
Card Sees ccc sc ccs 7 39 iH ) Schiebe?.........2eae Dy tenth: 
BIW Pee clk ic betes ne 90 84 Fenton © .2koe anos so 72 
PAM cia ceistorere aha 75 59 Masons 5). eovoe me 40 2 
Wakefield ......... 60 49 Whites <<. 5008 see 45 
ANRC oe aicie a cetelse 50 29 HOEY ereuci cance ater 25 17 

BBG. ois cicisroe toa ees 13 


BALMY BEACH GUN CLUB. 

The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun Club 
was held Saturday afternoon, April 17, under ideal weather 
conditions, which were enjoyed even by those whose scores 
were away down. Some fair shooting was done, however, 
as the following shows: At 25 targets—Davis 24, McGaw 22, 
Ross 22, Mason 22, J. G. Shaw 18, Craig 18, Lyonde 18, Hun- 
ter 18, MeDuff 18. At 10 targets—McDuff 10, Craig 10, Mc- 
Gaw 9, Davis 9, Mason 8, Ross 8, J. G. Shaw 8. 


TORONTO CLUB FINAL. 


The final handicap shoot of the Toronto Rod and Gun Club 
took place on the Rosedale grounds, when the winners of the 
previous eight handicap contests at sparrows, who were R. 
Tinning, Dr. W. R. Patton, R. Van Vlack, W. R. Skey, P. 
G. Blatechly (twice), G. W. Meyer and H. M. Ashling, com- 
peted for a souvenir shield donated by Dr. W. R. Patton, 
captain. 

The shoot was at 15 sparrows, 5 from 21 yards, second 5 
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from 23 yards, third 5 from 25 yards, and resulted in a tie 
between P. G. Blatchly and G. W. Meyer. The shoot-off at 
5 birds from 23 yards resulted in a second tie. The final 
tie was won by G. W. Meyer, with 4 birds out of 5 to his 
eredit. 

The consolation cup, presented by the president, P. G. 
Blatchley, was won by F. Summerhayes. 

The club championships were won by W. G. Meyer, pigeons 
and clay birds, and Ray Van Vlack, sparrows. 

The officers for next season were elected: 

President—P. G. Blatchly. 

Vice-President and Captain—Dr. W. R. Patton. 

Second Vice-President—W. R. Skey. 

Treasurer—F. B. Poucher. 

Secretary—F. Summerhayes. 

Official Referee—W. W. Jeffers. 

Executive Committee—R. Tinning, W. G. Meyer, L. Stro- 
ther, P. G. Thomas, C. C. Macnamara, R. S. Van Vlack. 


WOODSTOCK’S DOINGS. 


The members of -the Woodstock Gun Club held a very en- 
jJoyable shoot at their grounds on the Beachville road on 
Good Friday afternoon. The shooting was done in a blind- 
ing snowstorm, but the rivalry was keen and some good scores 
were made. The scores: 


S.A. B. S.A. B. 
Ed- Dutton ....... 60 48 Gri Walker otraita- 70 8649 
W. Bonnett ...... Sine Sete J, Maynard! oachae 60 44 
MAING, oo = ee sca 55. 35 Mueller: i: 5 ctelaelemte 55 86 31 
AEPDP ING ci cicie wen cle. 50 48628 Ei Harlow sts 20 #16 


The Woodstock Gun Club held a very enjoyable shoot at 
their grounds on the Beachville road on Saturday afternoon, 
April 24th, and although the afternoon was dark and the 
targets hard to see, some good scores were made. The team 
to represent Woodstock in the Western Ontario Trap Shooters 
League was chosen, being picked from the four highest scores 
in a 25-bird match. F. Farlow, W. E. Bonnett, John Dut- 
ton and J. Maynard, who all shot above 18, were the lucky 
ones, and with Dr. Kay of Otterville, will compose the team 
that will go up against Brantford in the first league match, 
which will take place in Brantford. 

The local shooters are doing well at the traps this season. 
Following were Saturday’s scores: 


Sas S.A. B. 
Bid) Dutton! :. <-).= «=< 50 30 Ge Walker vce. sce os 50 24 
De OMELON! ©2352 cic je 22s 50 30 Tice WEB VNATC er aceisrogerte 40 26 
PIG OUIMS « - de cisclue c's 50) 25 Re Warlows ocrsveisoiereles 50 33 
AER EN Ee =e, ss a pfeisinte 40 18 W.... Bonneting oe. 30 24 


KEENE vs, PETERBOROUGH. 


The Keene Gun Club the day before Good Friday defeated 
by 23 shots the visitors from Peterborough. The score stood 
as follows: 


PETERBOROUGH. KEENE. 

IM EUWEG, oe sees ois Oo 13 RK... MeCamusns 265 < 11 
ead OUCN Ue wer. ss 5 oso os 8 BW: Woleyiccces cc. weno 14 
Me PRMEH eicela)ajale,o oa. ve /ose 10 Je Himbhirsts...205-speeee 17 
H. Fairweather 13 A] Bhnhitst t.c3c.8 eee 16 
ROMEUUEMMEY scsi clase ca e's wes 18 EE. Elmhirst .....0c. ees 16 
POPPELOORY etnies crew's we on's 13 Jolley. te. hee eee 19 
PUONEL fon a's ad ci,s vis seve. 16 Mu“O’ Keefe... accesses 15 
hl 355: (7) a Cee 17 Geo. Dinsdale <..<....2 19 
LB LEE | Ga eRe gs eee ee 11 SMBife, joc venience cee 15 
PSN TIMAN: < oi on civictelncs 13 SM. eDeanr sh. nn oes 13 
FERVOR Wein vnc Cones se ee 15 Wee Himhirst =. 4.20. 15 

2) 8 ne BEA aa 147 POCA) warn att ses aioe 170 


A FULL DAY AT BELLEVILLE. 


The members of the Belleville Gun Club and many of their 
friends had considerable sport on Good Friday at the ranges, 
there being a shoot both in the morning and in the after- 
noon. The best shooting was done in the morning, as in 
the afternoon most of the shooting took place in the midst 
of a heavy snowstorm, and during part of the time in a 
shifting light, which was exceedingly puzzling to the marks- 
men. Whilst most of the men shot well, Day’s work was 
particularly good, he centering his targets nicely, most of 
the birds disappearing in a cloud of dust. Mr. Harris’ score 
was also highly creditable, as he shot in the old sportsman- 
like position of gun below elbow. 

Harry Day again proved to be an easy victor in both 
matches, although in the first match he was closely followed 
by Jim Hurst. Twenty-five birds were shot at by each com: 


petitor at both matches, the scores and contestants being as 


follows: ’ 
MORNING SHOOT. 
Harry. Day 2. sie. es 22 Wd. Harris“: . csc eee eee 
Jim Arsh. oe as oe Rede eal 1: Boyles. sac. ase 
B~McGuire.- os. arasn some aas Geo. Bennett ...... S¢33)- ee 
Mark Sprague ......... 16 0. B. Narraway: ...sa- =) 
M.“Storkue-. gana > Shapes t3 
AFTERNOON SHOOT. ; 

Harre Days sasce cease 23 Jas. Woodley .......... 13 
Wr Andrews... ee 20 ‘Thos; Gay... 4. o5 ay en 
WiepEtart yl, noc eres 19 C: B. Narraway 2 vt ae 
Bi Ew 8 Ea RY, oa a 18 J.. Miller... 2 cena sieie, ot ee 
T.; Boyles 27. 50 ae oe 17 S:. Torner.-: Jen oceeee eg | 
Jas. Thompson ........ 2 16 James Gillick ....... Seis el 
Jas WELUSSt) she: hee. Cee 16 Bert @urre:2- |; aes 10 
WEI LOL Ks ae wrote on SAAS 14 Geo. Bennett 2... -m.cn oe =O 
M- Sita eme@ra is nse asia ees 3 


PETROLIA TRAPS. 
The following were the scores made by Petrolia Gun Club 


on April 22. Wind was strong. Distance, 17 yards; trap, 
Bowron; birds fast. 

SA; B: S.A. Bs 
We tWihite-7.20s- 25 10 TT. Grunizen’ ©. <ecs  ee 
DE SRiellv t37 che eee 23 8 C. Clements: 23). .c10 sep 
Jinx Hb OLLOM a satstkes ote 25 9 A. Bedard: s2s2c2%, eeu 
M. Broderick ...... 25 19 


The club’s shooting has been very badly held up lately on 
account of wet grounds, but now it is getting dried up the 
regular shoots will be held every Wednesday evening, weather 
permitting. There was a heavy wind blowing, and those 
who turned out to shoot had some very bad birds, which 
accounts for the low scores. made. 

The club shoots for the Nobel Trophy are to be held on 
May 20th, June 3rd and 17th, and July 1st and 15th. 

A very enthusiastic meeting was held at the Tecumseh 
House on Tuesday evening, April 20th, and the prospects are 
bright for a good season’s sport at the traps. < 


BEAMSVILLE TOURNAMENT. 


Beamsville held its postponed shoot on April 24th. The 
wind was not favorable, but nevertheless some good scores 
were made. Birds were thrown about 50 yards and the shoot- 
ing was from 16 yards. High average was won by W. 
Barnes, Hamilton. Second average and longest run was 
won by G. S. Karr, Beamsville, and third average was won 
by D. A. Konkle, Beamsville. Mr. Waddell, Hamilton, won 
low average prize. Court. Thomson, Hamilton, was present 
in the interest of the U. M. C. and Remington companies, 
The scores: 


S.A. B. SAS B: 
Court. Thomson .....100 &8& G. Karrs. 22s. eceee 100 92 
BP. SRriend: vows ee 100 72 D.’ Konkle 22-2 100 89 
de ELUNE eee 100 8&8 BE. -Konkle’-o. scree 100 82 
M. Raspberry ...... 100 S87 PB; Walker! sc scenes 100 69 
Waddellie on5 ones 100 67 Montgomery ....... 30 14 
Wi. Barnes scccseen 100 94 Fritshawic co .mees 20 12 


BEAMSVILLE SCORES. 


The following were the scores made in practice by Beams- 
ville Gun Club on Good Friday. The wind was very high. 
Distance, 16 yards; birds fast. 


SA: BS. BA. Be 
Major Singer ..... 100 70 C. Prudhomme ... 30 16 
GPiSsivarr eae acae 50 8635 A. Eckhart ....... 60 26 
J. Zimmerman .... 50 40 B. Fritshaw ..2... ee 
WY. Bene y. Sey. ot 40 29 W. Merritt) <. 2...) see 
D: Konkle vs. 2 ee 50 38635 C. huey... 22s ees!) 9 
Mikankile* ee. 50 35 


The scores were low on account of a blinding snowstorm, 


A GUELPH SHOOT. 


The Royal City Gun Club had an interesting afternoon’s 
sport on Good Friday. There was a shooting match between 
teams picked by the president and vice-president of the club. 
The vice-president’s team won out by 8 points in the contest, 
which was an exceptionally close one. The shooting was 
very good, although the weather made it impossible to roll 
up any very high scores. The winning team entertained the 
losers to a banquet last night at the Western Hotel. 

Besides the team work there was also some good trap 
shooting done by individual members of the elub. Following 
are the scores: 

President’s Team.—A. E. Ritchie 14, W. Singular 20, L. 
Singular 16, J. Vogt 7, T. Russel 14, H. Rhodes 16, A. Mogk 
9, G. Wood 7; total 103. 

Vice-President’s Team.—T. Spaulding 19, W. G. Mitchel} 


i 


iscult . ! 
aDO Berr 


-— 
Pare 


A DELICIOUS, wholesome, nutritious combination 
for the Summer days, when the stomach rebels against 
heavy meats, against starchy foods and soggy pastries — 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


AND STRAWBERRIES 


The purest, cleanest, most nourishing of all cereal foods, 
combined with the most luscious berry that grows from 


American soil. A light, palatable, healthful dish for 


any meal, easily digested by the most delicate stomach; 
supplies all the strength needed for a half day's work. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness, then cover with strawberries and serve with milk or cream, 
adding sugar to suit the taste. Try it for dessert in place of soggy white flour short-cake and other pastries. 
- The Biscuit is equally delicious and wholesome with other berries or fresh fruits in season. Many persons whe 
cannot eat strawberries or other fresh fruit without distress, find them very nourishing and satisfying in com- 
bination with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Our new illustrated cook book is sent free for the asking. 


The Only Breakfast Food Made in Biscuit Form 
CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


TORONTO OFFICE—49 WELLINGTON ST. EAST 1605 


y 
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18, E. V. Thompson, Jr., 18, E. V. Thompson, Sr., 16, S. 
Hamilton 11, B. Hewer 6, W. McCasland 5, W. H. Sleeman 
13; total 106. 

There were in all five single men events, and the following 
scores bear evidence of the fact that in spite of the weather 
the individual shooting was not too bad. The scores by 
events were as follows: 

Event No. 1 (10 targets).—L. Singular 9, H. Rhodes 6, EB. 
V. Thompson, Sr., 5, E. V. Thompson, Jr., 7, J. Vogt 6, A. B. 
Ritchie 6, T. Russel 2, W. Singular 7, W. G. Mitchell 8, T. 
Spaulding 7. 

Event No 2.—L. Singular 2, W. G. Mitchell 9, E. V. 
Thompson, Sr., 6, T. Spaulding 8, E. V. Thompson, Jr., 7, A. 
E. Ritchie 7, H. Rhodes 5, T. Russel 6, W. Singular 6, C. 
Ritchie 8. 

Event No. 3.—E. V. Thompson, Jr., 7, W. G. Mitchell 8, 
L. Singular 8, T. Spaulding 6, M. J. Brown 4, H. Cull 6, A. 
Ritchie 5, C. Ritchie 5, H. Rhodes 4, W. Singular 9. 

Event No. 4.—H. Cull 6, L. Singular 9, W. G. Mitchell 8, 
H Rhodes 3, W. Singular 10, Wood 5, Hewer 1, Mogk 3, M. J. 
Brown 3, C. Ritchie 5. 

Event No. 5.—H. H. Cull 8, L. Singular 7, W. Singular 9, 
Rhodes 5, A. Ritchie 7, W. G. Mitchell 9, A. E. Ritchie 7. 


HAMILTON SHOOTERS AT BUFFALO. 


The Buffalo Audubon Club held their first shoot for the 
month of April on their grounds, April 3rd. They had as 
their guests the Hamilton Gun Club, of Hamilton, Ont., to 
shoot a return match, the first half of the match being shot 
at Hamilton on February 22nd last, and was won by the 
Audubon boys. The result of the second half of the match 
was the same, the Audubon boys winning by a margin of 109 
targets. 

The weather was not ideal for target shooting, but in spite 
of this fact the Audubons made some very good scores, and 
some of the Hamilton boys shot well. The best score in the 
match was made by Smith of the Audubons, who broke 48 
out of 50, the high man for the day being another Audubon 
man, Dr. Wooton, breaking 91 out of 100. 

After the match the Audubon Club entertained the Hamil- 
ton Gun Club at a banquet at the Ellicott Club, which was 
a very enjoyable affair. Speeches were made by President 
Reinecke of the Audubons, President Upton of the Hamilton 
Gun Club, and several other members from both clubs. Mr. 
Smith for the Audubon Club spoke upon the Eastern handi- 
cap, which is to be held under the auspices of the Audubons, 
July 20 to 23. 

The following are the scores made: 


A] 


Targets— 10 15, 252 "25 225) ]SvAs Be 
SS SIDI 121, & ae ee eae ee 9 11 17 18 19 100 74 
RSH Mek er Fo. fotecisic ce 9. Is 21 Za 723, - 100y #88 
1b) Benny Ctr eats Be Gene Sr CLO ATT ee eat 17 100° S73 
Et, Measiieer’.. 605 225 <«: 8. ais LS eee 100 »=71 
GC. sBrigger-<. cm. kee 7 13 22 a Arg 17 100 76 
Luce ig Fat oo Si i lg aa LORS hove 2d 2A bel 100 = 86 
PeMeTOOK Ga. o ccaed oi ees ok 9 9 18 19 18 100 73 
E. F. Hammond ....... 10 14 23 21 = 7d 6S 
Ae wrOrning 255 4.5. te 4 12 17 21 13 100 67 
Uae IAS 78 0 10 11 24 24 21 10090 
Ca eRNOMUSON yo... Mee aks. - 8 . 18.22. °23 - 94. a00 090 
GC. J. Seymour ......:.. 7 11 20 17 24 100 7S 
Pathe. SEL AW RINSs os 0 TY ASS AS" 1948"195 1 00r ars 
Po Sernnard | . stick om ese if 10.721 2s 22) 100 =80 
Weekes WadHell ic vice. & 10 ue a 43) 20 100 70 
©. GrooBabcock’ 2. ....2:- 6 11 19 24 21 100 81 
1a ee nae eee 10 3.~=—s« 20 18 19 100 =80 
ACIS CLLG Ri CAR AO. Ate oe 8 10 19 24 PUPA 100 83 
MM Raspberry icc cue te 7 11 17 19 19 100 273 
Ed. Reinecke .......... 8 13 17 24 21 100 83 
DoM.. SCOtt Vue §oo6 se 9 8 22 20 16 100 75 
1 OL fo a ES ee We 10 12 24 22 18 100 86 
PPE ATIC YS oe era. ike: a clitercicd 6 11 17 23 19 100 76 
Es LAI oo. ciciesee ate 9 3 23 22 22 100 89 
TEAM ROGIES Ms hej’ s ein nceiere Ss by 14 21 18 100 69 
Teale PaAleott vi; achict Oe 8 15 19 16.23 100 = 81 
SG UC eae Eee 9 13 20 17 a 75 59 
AOR MIE rs, acini geis'> ane ocak SoS St 23 15 # 100.. 80 
Major Singer :..:...'... 9 12 23 19 16 100 79 
Eee WawOVOL eG |. aan. .csee ss Ss 11 22 22 21 100 &4 
Ais, LOT CS Ea A ns 2 7 9G. 220 16 18 100 70 
We 263 6) a 7 14 23 21 24 100 9 
(Oe ot eee 3 7 2 bs 8 100 38 
ER IBO ayo 6 oan oa 9 13 22 22 Sa 75 66 
WERIS MOP R RA 5 nuds.5, >. «| caine 7 tO feel 18 ee 100s a6 
Wists. WOOLCEON .. <<... 9 14 25 21 22 100 91 
Oy Graham, >..:.. <5. 9) £40) eZ TT 1320 -27100)4 168 
Dew Lommlinson. 5.2... 7 11 19 18 20 100 75 


DreeGardiner .<::-s.<-- S18 9) 19> - 20 00S 479 


Al.; SUCKOWs. eure 7. 13 .20 °24 °- 22) Spee 
Dr: Beyer: s se sativcre 8.40, 21 18, he Se ore 
Ode) Willson’ 3. enn. 6 8 12 18 195)3000. 
BH. (Sidway...75.,. tees 5 10 38 19° 319 Faegmeys 
ODN: Warner’... cae. 8 14° 21 (21°) 20gs3000eees 
OF Barger’ (2. ..2se aoe 6"... 18). 20-20 =a aes ts 
OS WRIBS sy cc ae re 6 10 20 +48 Ieee 2 
MATSON: ~ <ccctne cae eee 9 10 Rac 4 as Pree ss 
SAVAGES i. woven sik e eleera ls 0 te ae 18 - = 
Qos 42 scenes ook 'e re ae as oe 19 


ST, CATHERINES TOURNAMENT. 


The fourth annual tournament of the St. Catherines Gun 
Club was held March 31st, at the grounds on Vine street, 
and proved the most successful of any so far held by the 
local club. There was a very large attendance of shooters 
from outside points, including Buffalo, Hamilton, Toronto. 
Niagara and other places in this district. The trade was 
represented by the following well known professionals: Geo. 
Dunk, of the Dominion Cartridge Co.; Court. Thompson, of 
the U. M. C., and Remington Arms Co., anad Mr. Charles, of 
Buffalo. The feature of the day’s shooting was that of H. 
W. Hunsberry, of the Jordan Gun Club, who won the high 
average prize from a classy field of shooters. The names of 
the competitors and their scores are as follows: 


- SSCnNS HIRAM OHMOEAITC ERE 


20.10 20 10 20 10 20-1020) 10 
"Dank, voy seb 2s) 18 8S “WT 40). 15 eee en 
“Charles. 2)/=-o 5. 18. 10° 16.9 16) ORS eo on 
*C.° Thomson :...... 19 ‘9 1T-- 8 S35 3oes eos 
Sineer* yxsee core Se 16... 9° 18) 105-39 5 eres 
Batleys ceecc eGo oars 15 9 18.) 8.10) Bie ee 
J Blank 262-45 74ee 14.°°-7% 14. “5. - 16) Geter 7 
Lampman .......... 14: -- 6° 73 | 58 12 ie ee 
Kilimers 2.2 son oseracee 14°10 16) 14 ae ete 
Raspberry -...... 2s. 18--10: 19°. -8* 19. Ro) sto ee 
ATNER) sae cee kee Lt: BAT oT AGS peace ence 
Drapw ison. eas 18: -8.-A8- 8) Sige) ae ety 
SCGbG ye si wice cee ae 15° 9. 14: » 9) 1G" Siete eee 
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Kieley-)c cco .ace nee 15.. 4. 185.7 218 39945) 6-e 
Maleott. sh-c5 ee 20-79 18 9 AT Vine domes 
OX? 65. ties wie ew Release I. 6° 18 ~$ 18> 8 ar Sora 7 
Re xa ee eee AD 9 18." 8° AG \ Sr sts ree 
Hopkins? *. - 2. eaaa. 13> 8 147100 14 See eel 
EXUNSberryy aoe ee 19°° 9" 17 10.28" fOr as ees 
DecKonklevsc.-.02:%- 18 8 18 8 16 (sip br or 
Ea Wonkleyes etnies ae 10 -13> (80 °o.557 et ee 
BIAGY. ae styconvaeie sapere ee: i hcl. 9 
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* Professionals 


SPRINGWOOD (LONDON) EASTER SHOOT. 


The Springwood Gun Club, London, Ont., held their annual 
Easter shoot April 9th. Considering the strong wind that 
was blowing some good scores were made. W. A. Brock 
had the high score of 29 for four events at 10 birds each. 


The following are the scores, 10 birds shot at in each 
event: 
BUCCI 5 otra aitewe ans caer 5 5 Ss 8s ve ..—33 
Pankeried Succk Sve osteo se 6 £3 6 5 s --—l7 
BrOGk teeciciot siciels «seme ernie 6 th be Be 8S ..—29 
Weide mics worm os nw eeresiets 8 ff 5 ngs T—27 
Walkers 6k ves ee ee 5 5 7 ob §6—23 
Simic@urees Gis os, Ptaaw: Sere 6 6 7—19 
Remington fee aioe sien oie ais Coe 6 5 8—27 
Es? GIPSOn ees ateteisss creer A 3 f de 2 5—10 


At the weekly shoot of the Springwood Gun Club held on 
April 30th, nine members turned out, and some good scores 
were made. Four events were shot. Nos. 1 and 2 counted 
for-a prize donated by one of the members and it was won 
by R. EB. Day. The scores: 


Targets— 15 10 L350 7 40 Hit. ) a OF 
Wealke@na i) isidel- ae 11 5 10 6 32. 64 
RR. Walde acc 4-2 eee 9 3. 20 9 31 62 
Parker cts. sees 10 | ae we 17 68 
Simcox 8? ct See ee 11 8 ks ay 19 76 
33,0. NVSIGe so eee eoenit 10 Pr 10 § 30 60 
Glover! @. igo eeewtoce 13%, 160 PS: Alo) 48 96 
Day one a eee eee 1A IOP ae 8 46 92 
McBowell. 5a: saa 6 5 a ae 11 44 
MeCord icc. do seeet eo ~ 11 5 ee mae 16 64 
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CLUB'S ANNUAL MEBTING. 


The postponed annual meeting of the Springwood (London) 
Gun Club was held on May 3rd, at the office of H. A. Sabine 
& Co., and it was about the best meeting ever held by the 
club. The president, Mr. A. S. Blackburn, was in the chair. 

The officers elected were as follows: 

President—S. A. Webb. 

Secretary-Treasurer—B. W. Glover. 

Committee—R. Day, J. S. Brown, A. H. Clinger, A. Bryce, 
E. G. Simcox. 

It was decided to hold a club shoot on May 24th, when 
there will be four events, two at 15 targets and two at 10 
targets. This is not intended to be in the form of a tour- 
nament, but just a club shoot for those of the members or 
their friends who may be in the city that day. 

A number of the members will likely visit Stratford to 
take part in the tournament to be held by the Stratford club 
on the same date. 

It will be good news to the shooters in the west that the 
Springwood Gun Club will hold a tournament in a short time. 
The secretary was instructed to fix a date and make all ne- 
ecessary preparations for a tournament, which will likely be 
held the early part of June. 

The former tournaments held by this club were such a de- 
cided success that the one proposed will no doubt attract a 
large attendance of shooters from all parts of Western On- 
tario, not only amateurs but also professionals. 

The club instructed the committee to visit the grounds and 
spend whatever amount may be necessary to instal a new 
‘‘pull’’ box, build up the shooting score, and make other at- 
tractions and improvements that may be necessary to put 
the grounds and buildings in first-class shape. 

A great deal of interest was given by the. members to the 
new trap-shooters’ league that was recently formed, of which 
the Springwood Gun Club is.a part, the secretary of the club 
being vice-president of the league, and the team which the 
club intends entering in this contest will make a strong 
effort to land the trophy in the competition. 

The finances of the club, according to the treasurer’s re- 
port, are in good shape, there being a very eomfortable bal- 
ance of cash on hand, several thousand birds, and no liabili- 
ties. The new officers wish the members to again take an 
interest in the affairs of the club. An invitation is also ex- 
tended to any one in the city who may not be a member of 
the club but who likes the shooting game. 


THE RIFLE. 


The following scores were made by men of the 90th Bat- 
talion, Winnipeg, March 26th, on the new Millican target: 


AS Bewaenes oc... 31 PE Dip OS bw oh ct onalajal eave ove = 22 
Ja WeERtEE Use io. 55 oo. 2% MI CICOM eecinicrcte ths :-) cs'gevete 22 
FP St 26 NE IWWERSLOEDT a ache 0'e10)< elec 21 
YAR CY: 26 AURCONASB Ire io piciauolehstasiane 22 
BMGT COLE Gils oc 0.ec. 26 WV DamESEOWIL. Se arse 21 
AS? Wie SESERID 5 oo sc a nc.s p's 25 TANG CAR ab oiericcno dc 19 
A. S. Lawrence ........ 25 ee Reiidedioo soc 19 
We Waetavior...:.:.... 25 13 (CYS Ses ceeeescre oo 19 
SR epANGNUNNEID Do .crs cance w\ale « 24 H. Brown ......---«--. 17 
Gerwennaton 3.0.2.5... 3 De ISOLN, legereleini =i icy gle 
SREP N a cic oc uc ee 23 F. Woodman ...... Joke, LO 
De MMeOrae ......... 23 P. Crossley ....-.--- en LS 
L. Corpl. Woodhead .... 23 
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IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and 
mastered the trouble 


PRICE = ~ 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
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Free Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
New York City 


118 West 31st Streer, 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


SThe Dainty 


Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


YOUR ATHLETIC FRIEND 
KNOWS that Chiclets 
keep the mouth moist 


Sold in §¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
Frank FB. Fleer & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia USA.and GorontoCan. 


(LONDON) 


Porter 


Undoubtedly the best brewed on 


the continent. Proved to be so 
by analysis of four chemists, and 
by awards of the world’s great 
exhibitions, Chicago, 
1893, where it received ninety-six 
points out of a possible hundred, 
much higher than any other 
Porter in the United States or 


Canada. 
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Heavy-Duty 
Engines, 
12, 40, 60 H.P 


Speed 
Engines, 


Semi 25, 40, 45, 55, 
Heavy-Duty 65, 100 H.P. 
Engines, 
18, 25, 30, 35, 
45 H.P. 


The Fisherman's Joy! 


Here is the engine fishermen enthuse over—the engine that has become immensely pop- 
ular with fishermen everywhere. The Sterling Fisherman was specially designed for the fish- 
ermen who require a powerful, slow-running engine that is absolutely reliable and may be 
depended upon in all kinds of weather. Sterling Fisherman is a twelve horse-power, two- 
eylinder, four cycle, heavy duty engine, built to stand the hardest sort of work and heavy 
continuous service in working boats. It has won out on its merits. Write now for catalog 
giving details of construction of Sterling Fisherman and other types of Sterling engines. 


STERLING ENGINE CO., 1250 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


2,000,000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 


of Ontario 


Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1,200 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough’”’ it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accom- 
modations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. A 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 


J.D. McDONALD, UnionStation, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


J. QUINLAN. Bonaventure Station, 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Big Game Shooting in the Yukon Territory 


BY C. G. COWAN. 


URING the last few years, since 
iD. that eventful rush to the Klondike, 
a great change has come over a 
portion of the Yukon Territory: a 
change which has made accessible to the 
traveller and sportsman vast stretches of 
the country, which could formerly only 
be reached by canoe, or at a foot’s pace, 
packing everything on one’s back, always 
amid difficulty and never wholly without 
danger. At present we have an uninter- 
rupted service of steamers equipped with 
every modern facility for comfort and con- 
venience, and one of the most wonderful 
railways in the world (The White Pass 
& Yukon Railway) running a good train 
daily into the very heart of this myster- 
ious country. 

On the banks of the Yukon, a stream 
navigable for steamers two thousand four 
hundred miles, one can hardly expect at 
this stage to find great herds of cariboo 
disporting themselves, with placid assur- 
ance, watching the steamers go by. No! 
that day is over. To hunt big game suc- 
cessfully in the. Yukon Territory at the 
present time, one has to ascend some of 
the many tributaries of the Yukon, to 
leave steamer track, and turn up either 
the Hootalingua, the Stewart, the White, 
the Pelly or McMillan rivers. The head- 
waters of the latter stream are perhaps 
the best grounds for the hunter —at all 
events, they are easily ascended by canoe 
—and it is quite possible to reach fair 
sport by small steamer. 

In the fall of last year a friend of mine 
whom I shall call-E., for short, P., my 


British Columbia ranch partner, and my- 
self, left Fort Selkirk on the Yukon about 
the middle of August and made our way 
up the Pelly river and into the McMillan 
waters, with two canoes and four In- 


The Steamer Caska on Which We Came up the Yukon. 


dians. It was easy tracking and we made 
good time getting up the river. We car- 
ried no luxuries—such things are out 
of place in the mountains, and I cannot 
ever bring myself to ask Indians to pack 
them. <A good supply of flour, bacon, 
beans, tea, sugar and evaporated fruits, 
such as apricots and apples, a little rice 
for the soup, and plenty of salt, was tak- 
en. The Indians, who were to do the 
bulk of the packing, watched us put the 
outfit together at the store we purchased 
it from, and I feel sure had they seen su- 
perfluities and needless luxuries going 
with us, they would have backed out of 
their bargain and left us to carry our own 
packs. 
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Far up in the mountains it is undoubt- 
edly a hardship to lie night after night 
without a tent, under a conifer shelter, 
that leaks like a sieve, when a silk tent 
may be added to your pack without mak- 
ing a difference to its weight of more 
than three or four pounds and at a cost 
of about thirty-five dollars. We had 
these and found them most satisfactory. 
Other indispensable camp articles are the 
cooking utensils. The ordinary hunter 
does with one or two frying pans, which 
cook his meat and make his bread; two 
or three kettles which fit one inside the 
other; a tin pail of some sort for carry- 
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country with the specimens for which he 
entered it. 

Above all things, one should consider 
his Indians. To get on well with them I 
find it a good plan to converse with them 
as one friend would with another — to 
make much of them, to respect them for 
their knowledge of the country, and al- 
ways consider them as members of the 
party, never forgetting what wonderful 
packers they are, and how cheerfully they 
undertake their work. Our Indians on 
this trip carried from eighty to one hun- 
dred pounds, and we had some long days 
“packing,” still I never heard a grumble 
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Cariboo. 


ing water, and an enamelled-ware pan 
which can be used for kneading bread in, 
as a wash basin, and for washing the 
dishes in. Cups and plates should be of 
enamelled ware, knives and forks rough 
and strong and of light material, and in 
fact everything taken should have the 
advantage of being light, yet durable. It 
is generally conceded that the success of 
one’s trip depends greatly on the outfit 
one takes, that is, when packing has to be 
done on one’s back. The Indians will 
not carry needless loads, and the hunter 
who may insist on them doing so is an 
extremely lucky man if he leaves the 


ry 


or a swear word from one of them. Do 
not for one moment imagine they are 
devoid of all sense of gratitude or unable 
to understand a white man being kind to 
them. I have known them, various tribes 
of them, and have had many dealings with 
them for over twenty years, and have al- 
ways found it to my interests to treat 
them kindly. 

I will skip over the journey up the 
rivers. It is enough to mention we ac- 
complished it without mishap and arrived 
at a point on the McMillan river, eight 
days from Fort Selkirk. Here we made 
a substantial “cache” of several things not 
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required for the present, and at once com- 
menced our tramp, heavily loaded, toward 
the Kalsas Mountains. Our journey 
from the river to the mountains was any- 
thing but a pleasant one, as it rained in- 
cessantly, and the undergrowth and fallen 
timber through which, and across which, 
we travelled for two days, was so dense 
and thick, to penetrate it without catch- 
ing every drop of moisture it contained 
was an utter impossibility. However, 
this could not last long. Our Indians in 
the lead moved at a great pace, and on 
the evening of the tenth day from the 
Yukon, to the joy of everyone, we found 
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dense to hunt successfully through, al- 
though they undoubtedly formed the best 
moose grounds I have seen outside of 
Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. A climb of 
some hundreds of feet brought us up on to 
a large bald mountain, its level top 
stretching far away to the north. Here 
was our Cariboo range, and it was an 
easy matter with a glance through the 
field glasses to sweep the whole country 
and determine at once as to whether game 
was there or not. As far as we could 


judge by our first day’s reconnoitre, our 
guide had placed us in a central position. 
magnificent 


Below us we _ had moose 


Moose Shot by Author. 


ourselves in the mountains in a snug camp 
well protected from all winds, about three 
thousand feet above the level of the river. 
Close by our camp a creek of clear icy 
water, with many waterfalls, tumbled 
downward over many huge boulders, 
keeping up a perpetual muffled roar, 
which at night became decidedly unpleas- 
ant and most disturbing the more you lis- 
tened to it. All the country round was 
very broken and cut up by ravines from 
the mountains directly above our camp 
and other high mountains overlooking us. 
In these ravines willows and little poplars 
grew luxuriantly, and were perhaps too 


grounds, above the open cariboo range 
already mentioned. 

The pitching of the first camp is always 
a matter of great importance, especially 
when one has to carry everything on the 


back, and experience has taught me that 
the Indians make few mistakes on this. 


score, and that it is often wise to give 
way to them in the matter. 

September the first was the opening 
day of our shooting and we addressed 
ourselves to it in real earnest. We rose 
early, before the sun, and were not sorry 
to see a thin covering of snow over the 
ground, After breakfast our Indians 


— 
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held a somewhat lengthy consultation, 
then E.’s guide, who was called Simon, 
joined E, at his tent, gathered up his lit- 
tle pack and started up the mountains, fol- 
lowed by E., myself and Bain, my guide. 
The other two Indians, that helped us 
up the river, and with the packs, as far 
as this camp, returned that day, making 
the journey down the stream on a raft. 
We furnished them with the necessary 
supplies for their homeward journey. P. 
remained in camp. This was the first 
day’s hunt for E. or myself since the pre- 
vious year, and it is quite impossible 
to convey in words the real state of our 
feelings. We were both keen as mustard, 
full of enthusiasm, and had hardly left 
the camp out of sight, when there sudden- 
ly appeared before us a huge grizzly bear, 
alas! only for a second, allowing no time 
for a shot. We ran to the knoll he dis- 
appeared over, cautiously approached the 
top, and saw below us some seventy or 
eighty yards away a thick covering of 
scrub and bush. Into this the bear must 
have plunged, for we never got sight of 
him again. 

Away across the bushy slope we do, 


however, pick up the movements of three. 


cariboo —a bull, a cow and her calf —a 
most welcome sight after the disappoint- 
ment bruin has caused us, a most welcome 
sight after ten days’ diet of beans and 
bacon. Fresh meat at present looks even 
better to us than the wavy coat of the 
grizzly. Our plans are quickly laid. E. 
takes one route while I go another. As 
I get nearer the animals, they become 
fidgetty, evidently awake to some keen 
sense of danger. Thinking they may 
have winded me I sit down for a moment 
and watch them through my glasses, won- 
dering at the same time what it is that 
excited their curiosity; perhaps it is E. 
and his Indians. Certainly something 
has alarmed them. Moving slowly along 
under good cover I reached a thick scrub 
bush and peered for some time through 
this waiting for the bull to move a little 
nearer. From time to time I notice the 
cow flop her large but shapely and sensi- 
tive ears backwards and forwards, exam- 
ining closely a clump of conifers some one 
hundred yards to her right; then they 


trot forward a little, stand and look ner- 
vously about them, all of them gazing 
intently towards the conifers on their 
right. Then the report of E.’s rifle reach- 
ed me; the thud of the bullet and the 
tremendous bound of the bull in the air 
told me his shot had gone home. 

The cariboo sank, almost to the ground, 
recovered himself and struck off up the 
slope, following the line of the cow. 
“Ping!” went E.’s rifle again and down 
came the bull. The cow and the calf 
were now approaching me. I had my 
glasses on them and as they were about 
to pass me at the trot, for a fraction of a 
second we looked straight into each oth- 
er’s eyes, then as if by magic, she wheeled, 
going from me like a flash of lightning, 
holding her nose high and well forward 
and her short horns thrown back almost 
horizontally. 

We then returned to the camp with the 
horns of the bull and a load of fresh meat 
on each of our backs. The next day we 
were out again, all going in different di- 
rections. The morning was fine and the 
air clear and bracing, as well it might be, 
from five to six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. On such a day one gets 
over much ground. How many miles 
Bain and I covered it would be difficult 
to say. We left camp just after sunrise 
and had crossed many vast stretches of 
undulating country, broken by deep 
gorges, climbed several high mountains, 
and were just about to turn homewards, 
when Bain pointed across a wide valley 
to a mountain some five or six miles away 
and said, “Me see ’em thirty and forty 
cariboo.” At this interesting, and I might 
say unique, spectacle to me, I looked for 
some time, and could clearly make out 
some big animals amongst them, although 
they were too far away to distinguish or 
even guess at the size of their horns. We 
leave them for another day. E. returned 
into camp much the same time as myself, 
just before the sun set. Neither of us 
made a kill today, although we had both 
seen plenty of game and had been well 
rewarded for the long tramp we had 
made, 

In the morning we find Nature in one 
of her bad moods; a cold mist-rain. a wet 
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grey fog sweeps over us, and for a couple 
of days puts an end to the hunting; in 
fact, blots out creation, making it unpleas- 
ant and unsafe to wander or grope one’s 
way along any mountain in search of 
game. We patch moccasins, we cut fire- 
wood, and generally improve our camp 
quarters, keeping a roaring log fire going 
all day. 

On the fifth E. brings a beautiful cari- 
boo head into camp and tells us he had 
considerable crawling on hands and knees 
to get near enough fora shot. It was in 
the open and evidently carefully watching 
all points of the compass, still E.’s skill 
and judgment in carrying out his stalk 
brought him successfully within rifle 
range, and with two well-directed shots 
he killed the cariboo. 

The next day was a red-letter one for 
me, and one [| shall not easily forget, for 
Bain, my good Indian, nearly killed me 
hurrying me over some of the steepest and 
roughest hillsides. We had told E. and 
P. jokingly before separating from them 
that moose meat would be on the menu 
for supper, and sure enough it was. We 
had been out from camp two hours when 
we sat down on a bare knoll to rest and 
spy about us. Bain has the glasses for 
some time and | begin to think the usual 
report of nothing in sight was coming 
from his lips, when suddenly he exclaim- 
ed, “Me see ’em big moose. You see,” 
at the same time handing me the glasses 
and pointing in the direction of a far-off 
skyline. Beginning at the bottom of the 
hill I searched along the outline until I 
got the moose in the focus of the glasses, 
about half-way up the mountain. Slowly 
and awkwardly he seemed to move, his 
great white horns gleaming at times in 
the sunlight and his massive form show- 
ing to particular advantage against the 
clear blue sky in the distance. It was 
the rutting season, and as he moved along 
I could imagine I heard him “talking.” 
To cut him off before he reached the top 
of the mountain would be no easy mat- 
ter, and it was on this wild run down the 
slope of the mountain we were on, across 
a wide valley with a deep creek in the 
centre to ford, and up the steep mossy 
slope of the mountain the moose was 


A Fine Cariboo Head. 


climbing that Bain nearly “did for me.” 
As I neared the top I fear I lost my tem- 
per, although knowing the Indian was 
hurrying for my sake, I could stand it na 
longer, and shouted to him to hold on — 
“what’s the use of gaining the top in this 
‘pumped’ state. I can’t shoot straight 
now; my breath has gone; let’s sit down 
a bit.” ‘He did as I told him, but, my! 
how keen he was to be up and off! 

So up we got and made another hun- 
dred yards or so, when we had to keep 
low, and crawling more than walking, we 
at last gained the summit and commanded 
a fair view of the ground before us and 
where the moose must be. It was a 
bushy hollow on top of the mountain. 
Willows and little poplars grew close to- 
gether and the faded leaves were still 
clinging to them. Through these I 
peered with the glasses until the white 
horns again became visible. It was a 
grand sight and through the glasses they 
appeared in good range, but when I pick- 
ed them up with the naked eye —I dare 
not shoot; the range was too far and the 
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willows too thick, so we remained as we 
were, immoveable, with our eyes riveted 
on the moose, a moose that I felt sure of 
killing. For some time we watched him, 
until his movements toward thicker brush 
and timber caused me much alarm and 
made me act promptly. The distance 
was about four hundred yards; should I 
go down into the thick willows, lose sight 
of him for a time, perhaps forever, and de- 
pend upon still hunting him and get per- 
haps a hasty shot within a few yards of 


him? One certainly could not depend 
upon more, in grounds clad and encum- 
bered in such dense undetgrowth, or 


should I shoot from where I knelt, an 
excellent position of great vantage, and 
keep up a steady fire until het either 
dropped or disappeared from view? 

The latter course appealed most to me, I 
sighted my .35 Winchester at three hun- 
dred yards, took steady aim behind his 
shoulder and pressed the trigger. The 
thud of the bullet as it struck him and 
brought him down for a moment, came 
back distinctly. When he rose I fired 
again, and curious to say, hit him much 
in the same place on the front leg, high 
up, but below the shoulder. I had under- 
estimated the distance and was shooting 
low. Again I fired and raked his stom- 
ach, letting out some of his entrails. With 
this he lay down. In the meantime Bain 
whispered excitedly, “Look! look! an- 
other moose! Shoot, shoot!” Sure 
enough there was another big bull going 
towards the thickest fir timber with an 
activity surprising in such a huge beast. 
Hastily I fired a number of cartridges at 
this animal. Still the rough-hewn beast 
went on trotting over the fallen timber 
and crashing through the brittle burnt 
pines, apparently impervious to bullets, 
when suddenly he, too, came down, amidst 
a nettled mass of dry poplars. Both were 
now on the ground and I possessed ex- 
actly one cartridge. 

Leaving our position on the knoll and 
walking down through the thick willows 
convinced me how wisely I had decided 
in shooting from the hill at long range, as 
the fallen timber was so rotten and lay so 
thick amongst the undergrowth it would 
have been utterly impossible to cross it 
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without noise, or arrive near enough to 
the moose for a shot. Arriving at animal 
number one, we found him still alive, and 
my last bullet was used to end his suffer- 
ings. The other poor brute did not fare 
so well; his wounds were bad ones, still 
he rose as we approached, and with a 
great effort threatened bravely to defend 
himself as he stood facing me, his bristles 
standing erect, his ears back against his 
neck, his peaceful disposition embittered 
and maddened with the agony of my bul- 
let wounds. He showed clearly he would 
fight until death, should we move one 
step closer. A broken leg, a torn cheek, 
a body raked from end to end and entrails 
protruding from a great gash in his stom- 
ach, and bleeding from the mouth, was 
the wretched condition this unfortunate 
moose stood in, slowly and painfully dy- 
ing, whilst I, the aggressor, who started 
this unprovoked assault with full intent 
to kill, regretted dreadfully to have to 
leave my work unfinished for want of a 
single cartridge. _ | would have given 
much to have seen him drop and die be- 
fore I got through skinning moose number 
one. Unfortunately he clung hard to life 


_ and I had to leave him with his eyes wide 


open and ablaze with baffled rage. 

On September seventh we woke early 
and soon were on the march, through the 
woods, across the valleys and over the 
mountains towards the scene of my hunt 
yesterday. Braced by the delicious early 
morning air, we arrived on the summit of 
Moose Mountain, for such is its name 
now, two hours after we had left camp, 
and were glad to find moose number two 
quite dead and partly covered up with 
brush and dirt by a grizzly bear of no 
small size, who had taken full possession 
of the carcass for the present. On our 
approach he slipped into the cover of the 
woods and doubtless remained at a short 
distance waiting for us to go away and 
leave him alone with his find. We hunt- 
ed all about — his tracks were everywhere 
— but he was too cunning to show him- 
self. Then we returned to the moose, 
and after removing some of the bear’s 
work we photographed it as it lay. 

After E. had taken one or two photo- 
graphs of the dead moose, he and his 
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guide struck off down the opposite slope 
of the mountain to which we had come 
up, and had not gone far when they 
jumped three moose in some thick under- 
growth. They only got a momentary 
glimpse of them and did not fire, E. ob- 
jecting to kill any animal unless the head 
is a desirable one. Bain and I took the 
scalp and head off moose number two, 
keeping a careful watch while we did so 
for the grizzly. At one time we thought 
he was coming, but instead it was three 
beautiful eagles circling down and pitch- 
ing on trees near by, from where they 
could watch jealously for the least suspi- 
cious sign to swoop down and share the 
spoil. In the afternoon, snow and rain 
began to fall and I chose the best pine 
tree I could find to shelter the skin of 
moose number one, spreading it out and 
giving it plenty of slope so as to shed the 
rain. Then, placing high up on a tree 
to dry the two heads, after divesting them 
of all meat and brains, and lighting a big 
fire to help keep the bears away from our 
skins, we commenced our trudge camp- 
wards, carrying a good load of meat and 
one scalp. The other scalp, that is, of 
moose number one, was left attached to 
the skin, as I wished the whole hide to 
reach home with as few incisions in it 
with the knife as possible. 

Early on the morning of the 8th I took 
P. and the two Indians down to the 
“cache” on the river. We were nearly 
out of flour, quite out of bacon, and only 
a little tea remained in our mountain 
camp. As we neared the McMillan we 
saw smoke issuing from a willow thicket 
on the banks of the river and soon came 
face to face with a striking and impres- 
sive figure, the only white man _ here- 
abouts, a stout-hearted, generous, old- 
time prospector, engaged at mining in the 
summer and trapping in the winter, full 
of hopes which I fear often ended in dis- 
appointments. For twenty long years 
this man had lived in the Yukon, grap- 
pling courageously with its long and fierce 
winters, separated by thousands of miles 
from his wife and family, living alone in 
this wide wilderness, away far from all 


those that must at one time have been’ 


dear to him. It is, indeed, a curious life, 


Method of Packing Head. 
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and must have tremendous fascinations. 
Well might that verse in “Songs of a 
Sour-dough” be applied to my friend: 


“Twenty years in the Yukon, struggling along its 
creeks, 

Roaming its giant valleys, scaling its Godlike 
peaks, 

Bathed in its fiery sunsets, fighting its fiendish 
cold, 

Twenty years in the Yukon, twenty years and ’'m 
old.” 


I left the old fellow with some feelings 
of sadness; he was fixing his canoe pre- 
paratory to starting off on a short trip 
further up the river, where he was to be- 
gin making a new line for trapping. It 
was the last time I saw him and I’m glad 
to say the photograph I took of him be- 
fore parting was a good one. That after- 
noon we shouldered our packs, a fresh 
supply of eatables, and commenced our 
gradual rise towards the mountains, fol- 
lowing our leader, Simon, who at times 
moved so quickly through the immense 
tangle of underbrush that I found it dif- 
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ficult to keep him in sight. At last we 
gained the foot of the mountain our camp 
was on and sat down to ease our backs 
before tackling its brushy slopes. It is 
in these moments that life assumes. unsus- 
pected values. Looking back over the 
ground we had just traversed and catch- 
ing sight of the valley of the McMillan, 
with the river winding about through the 
trees clothed in their beautiful Fall col- 
ors, the country looked in quality and as- 
pect really magnificent; the exquisite 
beauties of its scenery, enhanced by the 
remarkably clear atmosphere —the de- 
light of the photographer—the snow- 
capped mountains standing out coldly 
white in the distance, one after another as 
far as the eye could see, some higher than 
others, some presenting a most dazzling 
appearance as the sun flashed its rays 
across them. Sitting gazing at this beau- 
tiful panorama won’t get our bacon and 
flour into camp. But, really! how pre- 
cious those moments of rest are, after 
carrying a heavy pack up hill, through 
brush, over fallen timber and along the 
rocky bed of some creek. How immense- 
ly one enjoys them and how nice the 
country behind you looks, and how grand 
weiss. to” have it~ all’ behtads you 
and your load beside you and know 
that you will be in camp before the sun 
sets, satisfied with your day’s work, at 
peace with all and ready for your evening 
meal, your pipe, and your bed. 

On September ninth E. takes Simon out 
after moose. They jump a bull and see 
his horns gleaming in the sunlight and 
hear them clattering on the brush as he 
ambles quickly out of sight. P. bakes 
bread, while I wash some dirty clothes. 
This operation is carried out in the same 
tin as E. kneads his bread in, but not un- 
til after the bread has been transferred 
to the frying pan. Every pound tells on 
one’s back in this country, and boiling 
water will soon cleanse an enamelled tin 
and make it fit for any use you may wish 
to put it. 

On the morning of the tenth we wit- 
nessed a glorious sunrise over the. moun- 
tain above our camp, which has the proud 
distinction of being the largest in these 
parts. P., myself and Bain passed over 
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its summit today en-route to where I had 
killed the two moose some little time pre- 
vious. On arriving where the carcass lay 
we found the grizzly bear had established 
himself permanently beside moose num- 
ber two, having completed in a most sat- 
isfactory manner the “caching” of all the 
meat. His next move was to construct a 
suitable “lair” to watch it from, and doubt- 
less to all comers, except perhaps human 
beings, he meant to keep vigilant guard 
over his “cache,” even at the risk of a good 
mauling from a more formidable beast 
than himself. As we approached cau- 
tiously he must have left his “lair” and 
retreated into cover of the bush, his bed 
being still quite warm as we laid the palm 
of our hand on it. Noiselessly we moved 
about, extremely anxious to shoot the 
bear. Bruin thought differently and 
avoided us so that he might do full justice 
to the “cache” before him. At all events 
he seemed satisfied we were not going to 
carry off the meat and was willing to al- 
low us the field during the day time. 
Had we watched from a safe hiding this 
“cache” at night no doubt we would have 
been rewarded for our trouble. 

We found the skin of moose number 


‘one practically dry, yet it was a very 


heavy load for one man. We were all to 
have turn about packing it into camp. 
Bain took it first, and after making it into 
a compact load, we put it on his back and 
away he went, the whole journey into 
camp, without ever offering us a turn. 
I was not sorry, and P. made “no kick.” 
We approached our tents from one side 
as E. came straggling in from the other 
“loaded for bear,” the skin of one beauty 
on his back, while Simon packed two 
more. They had also seen three moose 
and one other bear, a most encouraging 
day’s work for the hunter and creditable 
to the amount of fauna in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. However, this was not all for to- 
day. While talking over our day’s hunt, 
Bain points to a big black bear feeding on 
the mountain above us. This one falls 
to P.’s luck to shoot, and off he goes up 
the mountain, accompanied by Bain. To 
circumvent the brute takes but a short 
three-quarters of an hour. With the 
glasses I watch my partner’s movements 
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and soon see Mr. Bruin rolling down the 
grassy slope of the mountain. Then the 
report of a rifle reaches me, and although 
the bear was badly hit by P.’s first shot, 
he recovers himself and from rolling 
changes to a brisk run down the moun- 
tain, P. keeping up a fusilade of shots af- 
ter him, hitting him again and again. 
Nevertheless the bear disappeared and got 
clean away. The vitality they possess in 
this northern atmosphere is marvellous. 
Poor P. was horribly surprised, and on 
appearing later in camp the expression on 
his face was that of absolute disgust. 
The eleventh of September was a wet, 
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September we had some _ discussion 
amongst us as to the changing of our 
camp. We had been long enough in the 
one place and decided to move further on 
into the mountains. To do this meant 


a deal of work for one small party, pro- | 


viding our belongings went with us. UlI- 
timately we agreed this was unnecessary, 
and after leaving one tent pitched with all 
our skins and what little grub we had in- 
side of it, we started off on a journey to- 
wards the big Kalsas Mountains. Each 
of us carried our blankets, extra mocca- 
sins and dry socks, a little salt, some tea 
and our ammunition; for grub we were 


PROSPECTOR ON THE YUKON FOR TWENTY YEARS. 
“T left the old fellow with some feelings of sadness, fixing his canoe.’’ 


cloudy day, and there came without warn- 
ing a tremendous blizzard of wet snow. 
The Indians took a day off and lay under 
their shelter sleeping. A rest like this 
does much good to all in camp and tends 
to make one appear keen and fresh the 
following morning ready for any emerg- 
ency. <A black wolf was seen by Bain 
not far from the camp, also some cari- 
boo, and whatever the drawbacks and 
disadvantages of this country may be, 
the absence of game is certainly not 


among them. 
On the evening of the thirteenth of 


to depend entirely upon our rifles. Two 
kettles and a frying pan were taken, that 
useful article, the enamelled ware pan, that 
answered for so many purposes, was pick- 
ed up and looked at by several of us with 
a view to its going, but laid down again. 
Our object was to cut out everything that 
it was at all possible to get on without 
so that we might be free and unhampered 
by any loads except our trophies on the 
return journey. 

It was getting late in the season to be 
high up in the mountains. The snow was 
falling as we left our camp and the weath- 
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er had become quite wintry. All day we 
followed Simon, moving slowly through 
the wet snow, excepting for a half-hour’s 
rest at noon when we boiled the kettle and 
had some tea, a beverage that restores and 
benefits every constitution on occasions 
of this sort. In the evening as we thought 
of lying down for the night, one of us 
spied a bear on a distant side hill. This 
brute led us all a nice chase before dark- 
ness set in and gave us only one chance 
as he emerged for a second into a com- 
paratively open space. It was enough to 
end his days, and by his death we added 
to our bag a beautiful skin. We cooked 
some of his meat for supper, but no one 
seemed to relish it, and there was plenty 
of ground-hog, which is a very sweet and 
delicious meat resembling mutton some- 
what! What with our run after the bear, 
skinning it, making camp, building brush 
shelters and one thing and another, and 
our long day’s packing, I believe we were 
all a bit tired. At all events, I was not 
sorry to settle down on my sleeping bag 
near the fire in our brush corral. The 
Indians were stretched out opposite us 
and across the fire, and sang some weird 
songs during the evening, and one of them 
played scraps of white man’s music on a 
mouth organ. The snow kept falling and 
as it settled on the conifers above us, the 
heat of the fire melted it and it dripped 
here and there and everywhere, until I 
got tired of trying to evade it and pulled 
the blankets well over my head and fell 
asleep. 

September fourteenth we move on, 
climbing over mountain after mountain in 
the face of a wind storm, an incessant 
snowfall and a low temperature, three 
combinations sufficient in themselves to 
render our journey anything but pleasant. 
Time was advancing, however, and with 
it the climatic changes that so alters this 
country, that frightens the Indians, and 
that would soon make travel in it abso- 
lutely impossible. So we push on, pene- 
trating further into the mountains over a 
variety of ground, snow-covered boulders 
large and small, with dangerous crevices 
between them; snow-covered sloping ice, 
snow-covered gullies, and steep, slippery 
slopes with jagged rocks, until we came 
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abreast of a clump of conifers in a deep 
valley through which a small creek trick- 
led. Beside this we built a fire, divested 
ourselves of our packs and cooked a pot 
of meat. While engaged in this we sud- 
denly catch sight of a lone cariboo some 
little distance up the valley. P., my part- 
ner, being the youngest of the party and 
a great favorite with all, has here some 
nice sport all to himself. He does his 
work well, and the pots get no rest that 
night, meat and salt, salt and meat, until 
you can’t move outside our brush shelter 
without tripping over the picked bones of 
the cariboo, that but a few hours before 
had passed alive over the same ground. 
The snow had ceased falling. The ev- 
ening was still and calm, haunted by a 
thousand memories difficult to translate 
into words; the silent beauty of the 
moonlit glaciers, the mysterious stillness 
of the Northland, the hush of the snows 
at night. | 
September seventeenth I wake and call 
the Indians, who soon have a roaring fire 
at our feet. Everything is frozen hard 
about us and one feels loath to turn out of 
the warm blankets. P. stays in camp to- 
day.. E., myself and the. boys, aier a 


‘breakfast of stewed cariboo kidney and 


some steaks, washed down by the inevita- 
ble cup of tea, turn out and walk further 
into the mountains, and meet with a large 
grizzly bear about the middle of the morn- 
ing. When we first spied it I thought it 
quite small, but on getting nearer my 
views changed. It was in the open, and 
according to Simon; was lying beside a 
dead cariboo that an Indian friend of his 
had killed some two weeks before. As 
we approached within a couple of hun- 
dred yards it stood up and showed us its 
real size. It was in prime condition and 
wore a magnificent wavy coat, and alto- 
gether made a delightful picture through 
our powerful glasses. E. moved on 
ahead, as he was to shoot it, and I believe 
as well as I can remember, fired his first 
shot at about one hundred and fifty yards’ 
distance. The bullet went too high and 
only glanced the skin about the centre 
of his back. With this the bear stepped 
quietly off the rock he stood on and 
looked about him, first one side then an-~ 
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other, then down the side hill into the 
deep valley below him. The next shot 
rolled him over, as it tore through meat 
and bone. Up he got, infuriated, spun 
twice round and made a desperate charge 
down hill, E. still firing at him and the 
bear running fast. Suddenly he pitched 
over again, somersault fashion, and lay 
still, stunned and dazed by the frightful 
smashing E.’s modern weapon had given 
him. We ran down the slope and had 
several photographs of him before the 
breath had quite left him. Then taking 
Bain with me, I leave E. and Simon with 
their beautiful trophy, the first grizzly E. 
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ever so certain the animal dropped to his 
rifle, yet, because others have fired at it, 
the trophy is not quite the same. 

Bain and I are anxious to see the other 
side of a big mountain about two miles 
from where E.’s grizzly bear fell. As we 
gained the summit of that mountain we 
ran into a fresh cariboo track, that of a 
fair-sized bull. We had been about an 
hour and a half walking since we left E., 
and had followed the cariboo tracks per- 
haps another hour, when suddenly from 
the valley below cloud after cloud of the 
thickest fog rolled up the mountain, en- 
veloping us and holding us fast in its 


Cooking Lunch on the River Bank. 


had ever killed. He was extremely proud 
of it and thanked me ever so much for al- 
lowing him to shoot first and finish his job 
alone. 

Personally I do not believe in putting 
two men at a job one can do, nor do I be- 
lieve in two or three sportsmen, if out 
together, shooting at the same animal, 
standing still or running off, as the case 
may be. One of the party should be rec- 
ognized as the man who is to shoot, and 
to his rifle alone the work should be left. 
If he kills, he is satisfied, the trophy is 
his, and earned by him alone. If two or 
three are shooting, one of them may be 


grasp until the dangers of all mountain- 
eering appeared visibly before us. The. 
possibility of being benighted in this bleak 
spot is anything but cheerful, and while 
these thoughts are uppermost in my mind 
we hear the cariboo moving on the frozen 
snow below. We cannot, however, see 
him. Bain got rather excited, and I ver- 
ily believe would have crawled up on it 
like a wolf and plunged his knife into it 
had I not objected to moving in the dark- 
ness that prevailed. The fog lifted as 
suddenly as it came and there before us, 
not fifty yards away, down the slope of the 
mountain, lay a beautiful bull cariboo 
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Grizzly Bear, and Simon, E’s Guide. 


watching the world below him and ignor- 
ant of the danger above. As I gazed at 
him I felt as if I could not shoot such a 
harmless, defenceless beast, so much in 
my power as it was. I must give him a 
chance for his life. It is the best I can 
do. 


TO BE CONTINED NEXT MONTH. 


I whistled, stood up and waved my hat. 
The cariboo rose, and after a pause of a 
second, ran straight off down the moun- 
tain. Twice I fired at him and he fell in 
a heap, killed instantly by a _ bullet 
through the neck. Ay, this time it was 
late! The light in the West was fading. 
\We had some work to do in removing the 
skin and mask from the cariboo, and an 
exceedingly tiresome journey back to 
camp, a tramp over many ravines, neces- 
sitating much climbing with packs on our 
backs, and through deep wet snow, across 
a wide plateau of uplands, and finally 
over a difficult mountain of rock. As we- 
neared our bush corral the last rays of 
light had disappeared from the snows. I 
was done, absolutely done. Again and 
again I had felt like disregarding my 
pack on the campward march. Fortunate- 
ly I had not given away to my feelings, 
and had now my trophy and myself in 
camp, fatigued undoubtedly but ready for 
my tea and a rib or two off the roasts be- 
fore the fire. 


TO AN ARROW-HEAD. 


BY THE REV. A. L. FRASER. 


I find thee here upon this field,— 
A treasure by the plough revealed! 


While yonder stream bore the canoe . 


Of vanished men who fashioned you; 


Their whoop rang through the skyless wood 
Where Industry doth blow 

Her trumpets frequent, loud and rude, 
Which change the sylvan solitude 


That ruled the long-ago! 


The Past would be in easy reach 


Hadst thou to-day the power of speech; 


What wondrous tales of days of yore 


Were mine :—the part thine owner bore 


In feuds where now wide wheatfields wave: 


In chase where glades are not; 
Of eyes that did for pity crave; 
Of many a long-forgotten grave,— 


Perhaps in this selfsame spot! 


The Wary, Gamey Maskinonge 


BY M. W 


HE maskinonge is the chieftain of 

the tribe of pike, and js pre-emi- 

nently a gamy fish. Its name, ac- 

cording to Bishop La Fleche, who 
was an authority on Indian dialects, is de- 
rived from “Mashk” (deformed) ‘kin- 
onge” (a pike), and was applied to the 
Esox Nobilior by the Indians because it 
appeared to them a deformed or different 
kind of pike from that to which they had 
been accustomed. 


The name maskinonge appears to have 
various spellings. In “Rod and Gun” for 
January, 1909, at page 694, the word oc- 
curs as ‘“muskalonge,” and at page 697 as 
“muscallonge.” In “Forest and Stream” 
for June 27, 1903, the word is spelled 
patceenunee ° = =80in “lhe History of 
Methodism in Canada,’ by Rev. George 
E. Playter, published in 1862, the name 
of the fish is given as “maskenonge,” at 
page 310. In “The Man from Glengarry,” 
by Ralph Connor, the spelling used is 
“maskalonge,” at page 381. In the stat- 
utes and reports of the Ontario govern- 
ment, ““maskinonge” is the form used, and 
it is probably the preferable one. 


The maskinonge is a shallow-water fish, 
and on account of the difficulty in luring 
it to bite, and the vigorous fight it puts 
up when caught, is much valued by all 
lovers of piscatorial sport. Rice Lake is 
one of the many Ontario homes of this 
warrior fish, and as the writer’s experi- 
ence of the maskinonge was obtained 
here, his references to the finny fighter 
will of necessity savour of Rice Lake. In 
former times maskinonge were in great 
abundance at this lake, but this was in 
the halcyon days. This was the time 
when men could bait an ordinary hook 
with a piece of red flannel and catch wary 
maskinonge forsooth! This was the time 
when the Mississaugua Indians success- 
fully fished with a bone, sharpened at 
both ends, tied to the string a little from 
the middle. This is what an Indian be- 
longing to the Alnwick reservation on the 
south shore of Rice Lake claims. He 
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gives the name of the maskinonge, in the 
tongue of his fathers, as “canoe-jay.”’ 
Down Rice Lake last year sports for 
whom maskinonge fishing has a fascina- 
tion did not have as good catches as in 
previous seasons. However, at the head 
of the lake better success was had. At 
the beginning of the season, however, 


W. Thompson, of Port Hore. with a Twenty-pound 
Maskinonge. 


many fish were biting cautiously, and con- 
sequently a larger number got away than 
usual. Several trolling outfits were lost, 
also, owing to some part breaking, which 
goes to prove that there are still some 
large fish in the lake. One season an 
American lost an outfit which he claimed 
was solid gold, and cost ten dollars. 

The fact that your fish gets away should 
not dishearten you, and prompt you to 
give up in despair, because fish that have 
been hooked will bite again. Mr. David 
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Near, of Warkworth, caught in Trent 
water a maskinonge that had in its mouth 
a hook with which it had gotten away on 
some former occasion. The fish was 
somewhat emaciated and its capture 
proves that maskinonge can be fooled 
more than once with the spoon. 

At Rice Lake several Indians fish for 
maskinonge all season. When a fish 
gets away from them, they will go many 
times over the spot. This should be a 
good authority for not losing heart, be- 
cause the Indians know the science of 
fishing from A to Z, and so well they 
should, because they fish from childhood 
up, and all the secrets are handed down 
from father to son. I may say that they 
guard these secrets most sacredly, just 
the same as the formula for a patent 
medicine is guarded among the whites. 


Even if you be possessed of all the se- 
crets, fishing for maskinonge requires a 
great deal of patience and involves con- 
siderable work with the oars or paddle. 
The difficulty is enhanced on account of 
the fish living among the weeds and rice. 
They are supposed to do this so that they 
may be cool or be protected when Father 
Neptune is angry in storm, or, as is more 
probable, to secure their prey. It may be 
said that they appear to be partial to 
suckers as food, and have been seen lying 
in a hole in the mud looking up, appar- 
ently watching for anything that might 
come their way. Maskinonge appear to 
change their feeding grounds from year 
to year. It is the locating of these places 
at the beginning of the season that re- 
quires patience, but even after you have 
found them, there are days at a time, 
when for some reason the fish cannot be 
induced to bite. It is then that the ar- 
dent fisherman feels that he is engaged in 
a contest that should be bulletined as fol- 
lows: Ardent Fisherman, Gold Medal; 
Job. Honorable Mention. 


I have never seen any satisfactory ex- 
planation as to why the fish will not bite 
at certain times other than during the 
period when they are losing their teeth, 
when, of curse, it is natural to expect 
them to be canny. However, they are at 
all times cautious, and even a little weed 
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or rice on the hooks tell them to leave it 
alone, being thus betrayed to them as 
other than some live prey. It is neces- 
sary that the trolling line should be as 
near the colour of the water as possible 
in order to prove effective. It is best to 
use a twisted line rather than a braided 
one. The latter is not readily dried and 
rots soon. It is best to get a new line 
every year, since the cost is nothing to 
the chagrin of losing a large fish and a 
good outfit. It is a good plan to try a 
double bait of copper and silver, the sil- 
ver spoon being about one and one-half 
inches from the hooks. However, with 
the most seductive rig it is a most difficult 
matter to lure in one day the legal limit 
of four maskinonge, and this is no doubt 
largely due to their wariness. I have for- 
gotten to add that pearl is the best spoon, 
but owing to its fragile nature will not 
stand many catches. 


Fishing for maskinonge with all its dif- 
ficulties affords plenty of unalloyed pleas- 
ure, and should be classified under the 
category of the thrilling sports. The ex- 
perience of a man who hooks a fish of 
twenty pounds or over and succeeds in 
landing it, can be better imagined than 


‘ described, and will be remembered to the 


close of his days. At Rice Lake it is most 
certainly the event of a lifetime. 


Most of the maskinonge caught at this 
lake weigh less than six pounds. Not- 
withstanding this fact, in 1904 the law, 
under the Ontario government, was that 
every maskinonge caught which measured 
less than thirty inches had to be thrown 
back into the water. It is needless to say 
that this law was not generally observed, 
and I am glad to say that the limit now 
is twenty-four inches. This is more sat- 
isfactory than having to let go a seven- 
pound fish. 


Masinonge between six and twelve 
pounds are regarded as good-sized fish. 
Those from twelve to twenty pounds are 
considered very large ones, and one over 
twenty pounds is looked on as an extra- 
ordinary catch, 


One of the largest maskinonge caught 
in Rice Lake waters was captured by 
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John Lake, an Indian, of Alderville, sev- 
eral years ago, and is said by one author- 
ity to have weighed forty-four pounds, 
and by another authority to have weighed 
forty pounds. This fish is said to have 
been caught trolling. 


Possibly the largest maskinonge ever 
caught in Rice Lake, trolling, by a white 
man, was captured about 1890, by the late 
David Hague, of Baltimore, Ont., and 
weighed thirty pounds. Mr. Hague was 
out in a boat with his wife and Mr. Alex. 
McLeod, of Plainville, and the leviathan 
was hooked somewhere in the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Otonabee river. 

Jerome K. Jerome wrote a humorous 
book entitled “Three Men in a Boat,” and 
three men actually did get into a boat, and 
trolled for maskinonge off Idle Wyld. 
They were Messrs. W. Hutchison of Idyl 
Wyld, Harry Lane and George Elliott of 
Harwood, the latter succeeding in catch- 
ing a maskinonge which weighed twenty- 
three pounds, and measured forty-seven 
inches in length and sixteen inches in 
girth. This monster fish was shown to 
me. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Port Hope, spent a 
few days with friends at Rice Lake, and 
had what is called “green-horn’s luck.” 
He caught a maskinonge which was forty- 
eight inches long, eighteen inches in girth, 
and would weigh about twenty pounds. 
The accompanying cut shows Mr. Thomp- 
son and his fish. 

The largest maskinonge ever captured 
by a lady at Rice Lake was secured on 
June 25, 1907, by Mrs. Allison Campbell, 
of Peterboro, who was out trolling with a 
lady and a gentleman. Her fish was for- 
ty inches long, sixteen inches in girth, and 
weighed seventeen and one-half pounds. 

These large fish are veritable veterans, 
as may be seen when we consider the 
growth of maskinonge. A maskinonge 
seven months old measures eight inches 
in length, one year old, thirteen inches; 
and two years old, nineteen inches. We 
may compare their growth with that of 
bass, which are found in the same waters. 
The bass is four inches long the first 
year, eight inches the second year, and 
twelve inches the third year. 


The largest maskinonge are not es- 
teemed as highly by the epicure as the 
smaller ones, but the fisherman when he 
iands one, feels as though he had attained 
the El Dorado. The large fish do not put 
up as vigorous a fight, in proportion to 
their size, as the small fish, some of which 
are warriors from the time they are hook- 
ed until they are landed. They make 
energetic efforts to get away and will 
often jump out of the water. Then they 
may be seen, all infuriated, battling for 
freedom. It may be said that when a 
maskinonge jumps out of the water it is 
generally able to unhook itself, and the 
only hope there is of saving it, is to give 
the line a sudden jerk. 


The records of the large catches re- 
ferred to in the foregoing are well authen- 
ticated, and well it is so, because when a 
man goes fishing he is willing to cast 
aside all qualms of conscience, and for- 
getting about Annanias and Sapphira, sets 
out to.outvie his neighbor in valentining. 
He often becomes reckless and contradic- 
tory, and tells tales of his prowess as a 
lucky fisherman that should only be told 
to the marines. It is also to be noted 
that the nature fakir is abroad in the land. 
We find him holding forth in the Peter- 
boro Weekly Review for July 24, 1908, 
in an article under the heading of “Fish 
and Fishing,” as follows: 


“Recently we have heard that the good 
old-fashioned guides who paddle confid- 
ing summer visitors about the fishing 
grounds have been palming off a good 
story on the city greenhorns to account 
for their inability to find and catch ‘lunge 
this season. The truth is, the fish are 
scarce, and these same _ old-fashioned 
guides could, in too many cases, accurate- 
ly account for the scarcity if they wished 
to give themselves away ; but they are not 
in the habit of doing that, so they have 
got up a story that at this season the 
"lunge shed their teeth and cannot bite. 
If so, this is a habit they have acquired 
lately. Many anglers have caught ‘lunge 
in the summer when they were abundant 
and have always found they had 
plenty of teeth, and that they kept 
them in first-class working order. If 
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any one has the desire to _ settle 
this question for himself positively, he 
need only catch a ten-pounder and as soon 
as he gets him in the boat, put his finger 
in the fish’s mouth; the ‘lunge will at 
once furnish proof that he has teeth and 
knows how to use them, and the seeker 
after knowledge will be satisfied.” 


Now, beginning with about the middle 
of July and extending over a period of 
three weeks or less the maskinonge can 
very rarely be lured by the twirling spoon, 
and the explanation lies undoubtedly in 
the fact that they are losing their teeth. 
When occasionally a fish is caught, it wil 
often be found with teeth missing, loose 
and falling out. This is the experience at 
Rice Lake, and can be vouched for on un- 
impeachable authority. As the deer sheds 
its antlers, or the snake its skin, so (does 
the maskinonge discard its teeth. 


I have referred to the outfits used. In 
this connection it is decidedly a case cf 
“many men of many minds.” Some pre- 
fer gold spoons, some silver, some copper 
and some pearl, but an Indian, with a 
spoon made from the side of a moutlt-or- 
gan, will catch more fish in a given time. 
I purchased from an Indian, on Alderville, 
one of these spoons, still bearing the 
name of the -mouth-organ firm on it. 1 
tested this spoon for a considerable time 
with my favorite patent kind, always us- 
ing two lines, and found that one was as 
effective as the other. 


This season legal restrictions agaist 
bass and maskinonge are over on June 
16. Up to the year 1906 or 1997 Rice 
Lake was specially f favoured in regard to 
maskinonge, the open season for. which 
began on June 2, while in all other waters 
of BOataria the close season extended to 
June 16. This lake was thus favoured 
for the reason assigned, that the spawning 
season is over early owing to the lake be- 
ing shallow and the water soon beconungz 
warm enough in the spring for spawning 
purposes. 


In the matter of spawning ! wouid like 
to ask the readers of “Rod and Gun” if 
there are two kinds of maskinonge, one 
that spawns in the spring and the cther 
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in the autumn? There are persons at 
Rice Lake who hold strongly to this view, 
but as for myself, I have not been suffi- 
ciently able to investigate it so come io 
a definite conclusion. The matter was 
first brought to my attention about Sep- 
tember 21st, 1906, when Mr. Stanley Sta- 
ples, of Baltimore, Ont., and I secured at 
White’s Island a maskinonge, which he 
reported to me was full of spawn when 
opened. Again on September 3rd, 1908, 
two maskinonge were secured by me at 
Sugar Island. One of these fish when 
opened at home several days afterwards 
was reported to me as having been full 
of spawn. Now, at the time of securing 
these it was noticed that one of the fish 
was lighter coloured than the other. but 
no particular attention was given to it. 
Now, the question in my mind is, was 
this the fish that was full of spawn? ‘The 
individual who cleaned them can throw 
no light on the subject. As a rue the 
under part of a maskinonge’s scales is 
light-coloured. The scales seem to get 
darker as they get nearer the middle of 
the back. The fish in question seemed to 
be light-coloured about half-way to the 
back. . This is what an observant friend 
me at the time informs 
me. 


In this connection I] may say that Mr. 
Thomas Ingham, the genial stage-driver 
between Roseneath and Cobourg, is firm 
in the belief that there are two.kinds of 
maskinonge at Rice Lake. He says that 
one is chunkier than the other, is dark on 
top and light underneath, being spot- 
ted like a pike. It spawns at the end of 
September and the beginning of October, 
and may be caught close to land on rocky 
shores. 


It appears that maskinonge can be read- 
ily caught quite close to the rocky shores 
at this time of the year, whether they 
come there to spawn, or for some other 
purpose. This fact was only learned re- 
cently at Rice Lake by the white fisher- 
men, although the Indians appear to have 
known it long before. Indians had often 
been observed at this period trolling very 
close to shore, but it was supposed that 
they were after bass. 


The Siwash Rock Seems to Guard the Harbor of Vancouver Like an Old-Time Sentinel. 


A Visit to Bowen Island, B.C. 


BY P. E. BUCKE. 


‘‘oTis merry, *tis merry in the good green wood, 
When *mavis and +merle are singing; 

When the deer sweeps by and the hounds are in ery, 
And the huntsman’s horn is ringing. 


“Were you ever on Bowen Island-?” said 
my friend Jack Sutton to me one day in 
Vancouver. 


“No; where is it? In the Indian Ocean 
or attached to the group over which the 
Mikado holds sway?” 

“Neither one nor ’tother,”’ said Jack 
with a smile, “but a lovely spot not fifty 
miles from the chairs we are now sitting 


” 


on. 
“How can we get there?” 
“Very simply. I am going there to- 
morrow morning. Will you come along?” 
After discussing ways and means, we 


* Thrush. + Blackbird. 


—Old Song. 


decided to take our wheels, strapping our 
fishing rods to the frame, our light fish- 
ing baskets to the handle-bars, and de- 
positing our tackle, bait, fly-books, lunch, 
etc., in the creels. When we had talked 
the matter well over we separated with 
the understanding that we should meet 
on the wharf at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, and there, sure enough, I found Jack 
awaiting me. 

We boarded the S. S. Brittania, a small 
narrow boat, having the saloon deck fitted 
not unlike an ordinary railway car, with 
seats for two on each side and a passage 
down the middle. This boat runs from 
Vancouver to Squamish, at the mouth of 
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the Squamish river, calling at Snug Cove 
Harbor on Bowen Island. 

As the tide was running out we speedily 
passed down and out of Burrard Inlet. 
On the left was Deadman’s Island, Stan- 
ley Park, the two lighthouses and the Si- 
wash Rock; on the right, North Vancou- 
ver, the Siwash village and the mouth of 
the Capilano river. Seven miles to the 
north the mountains rose four thousand 
five hundred feet high, with here and 
there a good covering of snow on the 
slopes. 

We kept along the north shore, with its 
inlets and bays. Here and there I no- 
ticed what appeared to be roads up the 
steep face of the cliffs. Jack, who had 
been there before, told me they were 
chutes for sending the big fir logs from 
the hills into the ocean. Farther on we 
passed a couple of salmon canneries, re- 
minding Jack of the canner’s little rhyme, 
which he got off something after this 
fashion: 

A canner, exceedingly canny, 
One morning remarked to his granny: 


‘©A canner can can everything that he can, 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he?’”’ 


There is one peculiarity and advantage 
about the port of Vancouver. There are 
no pilots that I have ever heard of. The 
channel is one hundred and fifty feet deep 
and there are no shifting sands to form a 
bar at its entrance. The Siwash Rock, 
which stands out bold and clear in the 
water and forms a gigantic pillar, nearly 
one hundred and fifty feet high, seems to 
guard the harbor like an old-time sentinel 
and forms an object of much interest. 
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Rounding a point of land a short dis- 
tance from the island, I heard a noise like 
thunder, and turning round was surprised 
to see water flying in every direction, 
spouting up forty or fifty feet in the air. 
I said to Jack: 

“Either we are in the midst of some 
new volcanic disturbance or some blamed 
fool is trying to blast a hole in the bot- 
tom of the ocean to let the water out.” 

“Blast nothing,” said Jack. “I am afraid 
you are the B. F. this time. Don’t you 
see that big chute made of small timber 
down the side of the mountain? The men 
are sending down some big fir logs eight 
or ten feet through, and probably fifty or 
sixty feet long; when the end strikes the 
water you may bet it makes a hole and 
the displacement has to go somewhere.” 

At ten-thirty we came to Bowen Island 
and the Brittania thrust her cutwater into 
a pretty little weil-sheltered harbor. <A 
store and a few houses are built along the 
edge of the water, but very little time was 
spent in looking at them. We soon land- 
ed with our rods, wheels and grub, and 
pushed our cycles up a rather steep slope. 

Bowen Island is a perfect little princi- 
pality extending over an area eight by 
four miles, with lakes, mountains (the 
highest 2,479 feet high), and a pretty lit- 
tle trout stream. It also has two very 
good natural harbors. It is only one and 
a half miles to the nearest point on the 
mainland. x 

When we got to the top of the hill we 
found a fairly good level road which had 
been used for a number of years for tak- 
ing out timber and getting in shanty- 
men’s supplies. Mounting our wheels we 
sped briskly along. We had over four 
miles to go to the farthest lake; it was 
a lovely ride. On either hand was dense 
foliage, but on the left a purling stream 
could be heard far down a well-wooded 
precipitous bank. An occasional grouse 
crossed our path or ran along in front of 
us until we got to within a few yards, 
when it would disappear in the thick un- 
derbrush on the roadside. The flowering 
currant is seen here in all its beauty. It 
and the guelder-rose and wax-berry shrub 
are all indigenous. 

As we neared the lake we turned te 
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_ the bait was the most successful. 
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the leit, crossed the brook by a log bridge, 
and, seeing a fence and gate —the first 
signs of civilization since we had left the 
harbor — we passed into a pretty young 
orchard in which stood a neat frame house 
near the water. The scene was so en- 
chanting we stood spellbound. The lake 
lay like a crystal in the hollow of an im- 
mense goblet. All around it, except at 
the gap where we had entered, the moun- 
tains rose a couple of thousand feet, while 
below, in peaceful solitude, lay the un- 
ruffled water, with no sound to break the 
silence save the tinkle of the little brook 
which ran over a slight declivity just 
above the bridge we had crossed. 


We roused the young farmer, who was 
all alone, his mother having gone to the 
Vancouver hospital. He had a couple of 
boats on the lake which he placed at our 
disposal. 

The trout in the lake were not very 
large, running from one-half to one and 
one-half pounds, but there were plenty of 
them, no chub or other fish to worry the 
angler, and no mosquitoes, black flies or 
other evil beast to mar the sport. The 
glass stood at 66 degrees. A few fleecy 
clouds occasionally flitted across the sun. 
The whole scene was ideal. We fished 
with fly and bait as the fancy took us, but 
After 
several hours of fishing, lunching and 
loafing, we returned to the farmer’s house 
and remained with him over night. 


About ten o’clock, just as we were turn- 
ing in, we heard a noise outside. The 
farmer lit his coal-oil lantern, as it was 
quite dark, and we sallied out to see what 
was the matter. To my great surprise, 
five deer were in the cabbage garden. 
The man “shooed” them out and all was 
still again. In the morning we found 
that the deer had nibbled quite a number 
of the vegetables, and had evidently been 
browsing on the apple trees also, as some 
branches were broken down and dam- 
aged. To my question, “Have you no 
gun?” the farmer replied in the affirma- 
tive, but added: “This is the close sea- 
son.” I remarked, “It does not seem to 


be the close season for your orchard and 


garden,” to which he responded that if the 
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Lower Lake on Bowen Island, 


animals bothered him much more he 
would “hev’ to do something!” 


After breakfast we started for the low- 
er lake, which we found a much larger 
sheet of water but not nearly so pictur- 
esque as the first one. It was shallow 
with a margin of weeds and lily pads 
growing around the edge. Here we took 
the trout chiefly with a small spoon, but 
strange to relate, there were a large num- 
ber of good-sized chub which took the 
spoon also. This lake and the big ditches 
at the Pitt Meadows are the only places 
where I have seen these fish so far. We 
circled around the lake, alternately catch- 
ing chub and trout for a few hours, and 
then returned to the landing place to catch 
the S. S. Brittania at five o’clock on her 
way back to Vancouver. 


This lovely island presented to my mind 
ideas not only of the practical but of the 
beautiful and useful as well. The land is 
of comparatively little value today; what 
a lovely national park it would make, or 
what a grand place for shooting and fish- 
ing for a man to whom money was no 
object! What a home for the English 
pheasant and partridge, Canadian quail, 
and for all kinds of game birds! For 
deer, mountain sheep and goats,who would 
find congenial homes in the lofty hills. 
With a few wood rangers to keep off pot- 
hunters, there is enough natural game 
on the island, if protected for a few years, 
to fully supply all the indigenous grouse 
and deer. The climate is so mild that 
the water never freezes between the isl- 
and and the mainland, some three miles 
away. There is plenty of good land 
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adapted for growing buckwheat for the 
pheasants, etc. Any kind of nuts, such 
as English walnuts, filberts and sweet 
chestnuts, also azaleas, rhododendrons, 
English ivy, gorse, heather, broom, lau- 
rels, holly, in fact anything that can be 
grown from Devonshire to the Highlands 
of Scotland, would flourish well on this 
island. The harbors are excellent and 
well-suited to the protection of steam 
yachts and other craft. 

The island is still well-wooded with in- 
digenous firs, cedars and vine maples, etc., 
and it has been said that traces of valu- 
able minerals have been found. 

The principal object of this contribution 
is to point out the great advantage it 
would be to have a place of this sort set 
aside, either by the Dominion or local gov- 


ernment, for the purpose of breeding wild 
game, either for distribution to other less 
favored localities or for market, in the 
same way that domestic animals are now 
kept. There is no reason why venison 
and game birds should not be as plentiful 
and as often on the tables of Vancouver, 
Victoria and other places every day in 
the year, as beef and poultry, if the is- 
lands on the Pacific coast were employed 
to breed the necessary products, and the 
close season were eliminated from birds. 
and animals raised, as it were, in a semi- 
domestic state. 

It is understood that in the United 
States something of this sort is being agi- 
tated, but it is doubtful if they have any- 
thing like the facilities there that we have 
here in Canada. 


REVISITING THE OLD FARM HOME. 


BY THE REV. W. A. BRADLEY, B.A. 


I wandered to-day by the old brook-side, 
Where the little lambkins play, 

Where the willows wave in the eventide, 

And the Sandpiper flies to his covert to hide, 
From the steps of the stranger away. 


And I thought of the days, now long gone by, 
When a boy I used to stray, 
On the same old paths in the grass that lie, 
As away through the fields I used to hie, 
In the morning of life so gay. 


But a change is seen in the old farm now, 
For the landmarks have disappeared , 

The buildings all that so well I knew, 

No longer present themselves to view, 
But others thatsince were reared. 


But the same kind hearts are there to greet, 
And the voices are just as true, 
That echo their welcomes kind and sweet, 
Each time I visit the old retreat, 
My vigor and strength to renew. 


May the favors kind of our heavenly Friend 
Still rest on the dear Old Home, 

And where’er I go I must confess, 

That none like thee doth charms possess, 
No matter where’er I roam. 


eect Fall for Eines 


BY REGINALD GOURLAY. 


HE “raison d’étre” of this article 

is —if the predictions of the back- 

woods guides, explorers and In- 

dians all along the frontier of the 

northern Canadian wilderness are to be 

believed — this year, 1909, will be a great 

“hare year’; that is, one in which the 

“snowshoe hare” (lepus Americanis) will 

swarm in great numbers through all the 
woods and swamps. 

Therefore I deem it a fitting season to 
jot down a iew rough notes which may in- 
terest sportsmen and lovers of nature 
about this curious and useful little ani- 
mal. Last year hares were abundant. 
This year they will swarm. Next year 
(1910) they will be very scarce indeed. 

Now, the reason of this is that at cer- 
tain periods (every seven years seems to 
_be the ascertained time) their rapidly in- 
creasing multitudes are devastated by a 
disease akin to tuberculosis. If it were 
not for this periodical thinning out the 
hares would — despite the fact that they 
form the main portion of the sustenance 
of the larger carnivora, and of the greater 
hawks and owls, to say nothing of the In- 
dians — increase so rapidly as to become 
as great a nuisance as the English rabbits 
are in Australia and New Zealand. As it 
is, the hare is the most useful little crea- 
ture that runs through the north wilder- 
ness. A writer has most aptly called him 
“the animated wheat of the woods.” He 
is the long suit in the way of an edible 
mainstay for most of the larger carnivora. 
The lynx pursues him in his waking hours 
and dreams of him in his few sleeping 
ones. Those splendid birds, the greater 
horned owl, the bald eagle, the snowy owl, 
bird of the bleak snowy sub-Arctics; the 
round-winged goss-hawk, fiercest and fin- 
est of the true hawks, as distinguished 
from the falcons, make poor helpless, nu- 
tritious “wapoos the hare” their “piece de 
resistance” in their average daily bill of 
E dare. 

Even the otter will occasionally assimi- 
late a hare. 


And as for the “silent smoky Indian” 
of the north, this, the “hare year,” 
bea jubilee year for him. ‘ 

The moose and other big game will be 
comparatively little pursued by the “silent 
smoky” ones this year; which is a point 
that [ wish to impress particularly on the 
American sportsman who contemplates 
visiting the North in the fall, and, in fact, 
is one of my chief reasons for writing this 
article. The American sportsman’s logi- 
cal powers will at once enable him to de- 
duce the conclusion that all over the 
North the Indians this fall, and before 
(the red man being no respecter of game 
laws), will go to a great extent out of the 
hunting business as far as big game is 
concerned. Moose, caribou and deer over 
great districts, will therefore be both more 
plentiful and far tamer. The American 
sportsman will probably take this hint in 
the spirit in which it is meant. 

This superabundance of hares will make 
it a great year for the red man, and the 
big game, too, as far as he is concerned, 
for the “silent smoky” one hunts for meat, 
not sport, in season and out of season. 
His squaws will catch the rabbits, and 
bring them home, and cook them (a word 
as to this cooking later), for the men do 
not condescend to hunt wapoos. The wo- 
men catch them entirely by snaring. The 
process is ingenious and simple, requiring 
nothing but a knife and a bit of cord, or 
even a strip of the elastic underbark of 
some trees. Iam not going to describe it 
here, snaring game of any kind being a 
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mortal sin in my eyes. So _ the 
men will have a glorious opportun- 
ity of doing what the Turks call 


“taking kief’ (comfort), and they will 
avail themselves of it to the fullest extent. 
Nature has not endowed the red man with 
that “infinite capacity for taking pains” 
which, according to Carlyle, is the true 
sign of genius. Charles Reade, by the 
way, says much more correctly, I think, 
that this is an excellent definition of exact- 
ly what genius is not. Be that as it may, 
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the Indian has not got it. Therefore this 
summer and fall he will pass in a lotus- 
eating dream, recumbent on the sward, 
smoking “chinoos,’ and reflecting on the 
past glories of his race, only rising occa- 
sionally to admonish some squaw who be- 
trays symptoms of languor, with a tepee 
pole or a paddle. 


And all these delights he will owe to 
the unassuming little animal who forms 
the subject of this article. 


I spoke just now of the Indian squaws 
having “to catch the hare” as well as cook 
him. I will now give, for the benefit of 
housekeepers, a short and simple recipe 
for cooking hares, brought back from 
the wilderness by a recent explorer, from 
actual and careful observation of the 
methods employed by the squaws. He ob- 
served, with deep interest, the prepara- 
tions for a rabbit banquet made by some 
squaws in the Kippewa district. A large 
cauldron or kettle of boiling water stood 
on a big fire before the Indian lodges. In 
front of it were squaws with piles of rab- 
bits before them. With an upward and 
then circular movement of a keen knife, 
and a single rapid jerk, the animal was 
divested of his head and pelt; with an- 
other he was tossed into the kettle. As 
the poet Shelley says, “twas beautiful 
and swift.” I can answer for it that the 
account of the method employed is exact, 
for I have observed the process myself. 
After these days of luxury and over-elab- 
orate menus, there will surely be a reac- 
tion toward more simple viands, and then 
think what a treasure a recipe for “hare 
a la Indienne” will be to the housekeeper. 
So simple and so cheap! No accessories, 
no salt even; just bunny and boiling 
water! To speak more seriously, our 
American hare is, if properly cooked, quite 
as good for the table as his larger Euro- 
pean kinsman, if not better; and I need 
not inform the illuminati that hare soup 
well made is one of the finest soups in the 
world. 


The hare has always been a legitimate 
object for the chase, since hunting was in- 
vented, which was a tolerably long time 
ago. He has been pursued with hounds, 
from the fast greyhound to the slow bea- 
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gle. He has been shot over pointers like 
a grouse or a partridge, as in England and 
Europe generally, or he has in America 
been rolled over in full career while gal- 
loping down his “runway” in some tan- 
gled cedar swamp, a much more difficult 
and sportsmanlike method of bringing 
him to bag. There is no doubt that the 
hare is as legitimate an object of pursuit 
for the sportsman as any game animal in 
America. Personally, however, I prefer 
shooting any other kind of game to shoot- 
ing poor wapoos the hare, he is both so 
intelligent (within marked limitations) 
and so timid. 


I saw a remarkable instance both of 
this intelligence and its limitations only 
last fall. I had gone out after woodcock 
one afternoon in October with a favorite 
Irish water spaniel, and on reaching the 
covers I meant to shoot over I found that 
my beagle, Jack, who had been left chain- 
ed up at home (as I did not want to shoot 
anything but woodcock and_ ruffed 
grouse), had slipped the collar over his 
head and followed us at a respectful dis- 
tance, till he knew that we were too far 
from home to take him back without los- 
ing the day. He now presented himself 
with every appearance of deep but assum- 
ed penitence and hypocritical repentance. 
There was nothing for it but to let him 
stay, so he was duly reproached and ad- 
monished, an ordeal which he endured 
with a very badly assumed air of dejec- 
tion, and left to his own devices. A few 
minutes later he was “making the welkin 
ring’ (I like an original phrase) with his 
voice. I meanwhile went on shooting — 
or, perhaps, I should say, trying to shoot 
— woodcock. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, however, I came out on a beau- 
tiful little glade, about a hundred and fif- 
ty yards long by thirty wide, quite open, 
and making a bright green little fairy ring 
with its dense wall of swamp forest all 
around it. A swift, rather broad stream 
rushed through it, and was lost in the 
tangled mass of cedar, birches and wild 
grape vines at the further end. As I 
came in at one end of it a fine hare made 
his appearance at the other, evidently dis- 
turbed in his mind about something, and 
not without reason, for Jack’s trailing 
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note, “faint yet pursuing,” could be heard 
in the distance. 


I stood still to see what the hare would 
do, for he was evidently meditating some 
“coup.” He didn’t appear the least fright- 
ened or flurried, but went through the ev- 
olutions that followed as if he had studied 
them out beforehand. 


He first cleared the little stream with a 
long bound, then ran at full speed direct- 
ly towards me for some thirty yards, then 
jumped the stream again, and gallopped 
directly back till he came to his old track 
where he had first crossed the brook; he 
crossed the stream and then came swiftly 
back to the exact spot where he had made 
his second crossing, sprang over again, 
but instead of retracing his old track as 
before, he made a tremendous spring to 
the right over a stretch of stagnant swamp 
water to a little islet in the midst of it, 
where he deliberately and securely hid 
himself in a fallen pine top. Soon the 
hound’s bay grew lounder and louder, and 
by and by up he came, “ventre a terre.” 
But when he reached the stream he was, 
as I had expected, completely at fault. 
He went round and round the magic circle 
of the trail in vain, making fruitless casts, 
and at last, obeying my repeated calls, 
came to me, passing pretty close to where 
the quarry was hidden in doing so. 


Now came in that limitation of the 
hare’s intellect that I have spoken of. He 
was perfectly safe if he had only kept still, 
having completely thrown the hound out 
by his clever manoeuvres. When the lat- 
ter passed close to him, however, his 
nerves could not stand the near vicinity 
of his dreaded enemy and he broke cover, 
passing within twenty yards of me. 


An appeal is going from the Supreme 
Court in Quebec to the Privy Council in 
England on the question of fishing rights. 
The late Mr. Foster was _ proceeded 
against for salmon fishing on the Moisie 


River, it being held that the Moisie is 


a navigable stream and fishing rights be- 
ing thus vested in the Crown. Judgment 
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Of course I did noi shoot him, as he 
had given me amusement enough, and 


moreover, I succeeded, at the expenditure 
of considerable time and pains in getting 
my hound off his trail. 


One way in which excellent sport may 
be had with the hare is by shooting them 
in front of beagles with a .22 rifle instead 
of a shotgun. This will commend itself 
to the purist in sport, who considers a 
trout, for instance, caught with a worm 
as not caught at all. Of course, the user 
of the shotgun will get most game in a 
sordid pot-hunting sort of way. The case 
is exactly similar to that of the scientific 
fisherman who catches his trout with the 
artificial fly, while his companion uses the 
humble worm. The one has the satisfac- 
tion of killing his trout in a scientific and 
gilt-edged fashion, but the other gets far 
the most fish. 


Still it is a most sporting method, and 
there is no more useful kind of rifle prac- 
tice. Last time I tried it, I was very 
proud of killing two hare at full speed 
going over rough ground with a single 
bullet. It rather detracts, however, from 
the eclat of this performance when truth 
compels me to state that I had previously 
missed six. Of course, all these would 
have been bagged if a shotgun had been 
used. 


These desultory remarks on hare shoot- 
ing must draw toaclose. I chiefly wish- 
ed to draw the attention of sportsmen to 
the fact that this is “the hare year’; and 
that therefore these animals will not only 
swarm in the northern wilderness, but 
also be very abundant— much more so 
than usual — even in settled and cultivat- 
ed districts. 


was first given against the defendant but 
the judgment was set aside on appeal. 
The Supreme Court subsequently con- 
firmed the judgment and now an appeal 
is being taken to the Privy Council. In 
the meantime the salmon fishing rights 
on the river have been leased to residents 
of Quebec and Montreal. 


Conservation of Our Natural Resouces 


Economic Value of Game Fish and Other Game 


BY THOMAS RITCHIE. 


PART from the vast importance of 

conserving what still remains to 

us of the wealth in the timber, etc., 

of our forests, which has in the 
past been so shamefully wasted, and of 
preserving our great lakes from being de- 
pleted of their food fish which were once 
so abundant, there is another most valu- 
able asset with which nature has richly 
endowed the Province of Ontario, of the 
great value of which the public seem to 
be quite ignorant, that is our game fish 
and other game. When protection is 
urged for these, many people exclaim: 
“Oh! that is only a matter to interest a 
few who are seeking their own gratifica- 
tion in sport; there is nothing in it. 708 
us.” Reflect on the matter, and see if 
this be so or not. Let us enquire of what 
value these may be to us, a value aitect- 
ing the whole Province. 


At the annual meeting of the Belleville 
branch of the Forest, Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, the startling state- 
ment was made that the conservation of 
our game fish and other game is prospec- 
tively of more importance and of greater 
value to the people of the Province than 
all its gold and silver mines put together. 
This would seem at first sight to most of 
us to be a rather broad assertion, espe- 
cially as we are hearing so much just now 
of Cobalt, Gowganda, etc., but it can be 
shown to be an actual fact, startling as it 


may appear. 


We know what a rich harvest of mil- 
lions of pounds sterling is reaped every 
season in the north of Scotland and also 
in Norway by the attractions there which 
the game fish, etc., afford for wealthy 
tourists, drawn thither, seeking health and 
Or take the experience of the 
State of Maine, where we are furnished 
with definite figures. About forty years 
ago, the people of Maine awakened to the 


fact that they had in their game, especially 


pleasure. 


their game fish, a most valuable asset, not 
consisting in the value of the fish them- 
selves, but on account of the wealth these 
were bringing into the country through 
tourists attracted thereby. The State 
thereupon, when the public discovered 
what the fish and game were doing for 
them in bringing wealth within their bor- 
ders, set themselves to work to conserve 
and restock their lakes and rivers and for- 
ests and to thoroughly enforce the legal 
regulations to prevent future depletion. 
What now is the result of these wise 
precautions. Visitors seeking health and 
recreation are now going into the State in 
constantly increasing numbers every sea- 
son, leaving money in the country which 
amounts to an immense sum annually. 
For 1907 the State authorities instituted 
measures to ascertain how many came 
into the State who were attracted there by 
the game fish and other game, and it was 
found by actual count that about half a 
million persons, men, women and chil- 
dren, had so entered that one year, leav- 
ing in the country among hotels, board- 
ing houses, shops, and for license fees, 
guides, boats, outfits, etc., between fifteen 
and sixteen million dollat®, and this large 
sum was reckoned on the basis of only 
about thirty dollars spent by each person. 
Now what about the wealth we pos- 
sess in our gold and silver mines as com- 
pared with what we might have and 
would eventually have in our game fish 
and other game if popular opinion can be 
sufficiently aroused to see the value of 
this inheritance and to force the govern- 
ment to take effective measures to pre- 
serve it from destruction. We know that 
the greater part of the wealth in the 
mines goes out of the country to indi- 
viduals and companies outside the Prov- 
ince; what remains of it with us consists 
chiefly of wages for labor and for machin- 
ery in extracting the ore; the other 
brought by tourists is wealth consisting 
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‘of money, all of which is left in the coun- 
try. 

Any one can readily see what might 
be the value of this asset if wisely used 
for our profit. Ontario is over three 
times the size of Maine, and possesses ten 
times the attractions for those seeking 
health and recreation among the eighty 
millions to the south of us who are grad- 
ually finding out that Ontario is the 
grandest summer resort to be found any- 
where on the continent, and that it is 
more easy of access for most of them 
than is the State of Maine. 

Very few people, indeed, living in our 
towns and cities on the front, have any 
conception whatever of the vast extent 
of our smaller lakes and streams stretch- 
ing away from the St. Lawrence, north 
and west, through the whole length of 
Laurentian and MHuronian formations, 
through Frontenac, Lennox and Adding- 
ton, Hastings, Muskoka, Parry Sound, 
and all through the north of the Georgian 
Bay, Lake Superior, and west to the Lake 
of the Woods, not hundreds merely, but 
many thousands of lakes of all sizes, from 
one mile to fifty miles each in extent, 
lovely in their wild beauty and all until 


very lately teeming with game fish, such 
as black bass, brook trout, grey trout, 
maskinonge, etc., these, together with the 
game in the woods such as deer, ru‘fed 
grouse, etc., would eventually, if properly 
conserved, constitute Ontario a very Mec- 
ca for summer tourists and other pleasure 
seekers. We have excellent laws on our 
statute books, enacted for the purpose of 
protecting the game, but hitherto they 
have —practically “been: ;.a dead: letter 
through totally inefficient administration. 
The result is those lakes and streams are 
being rapidly depleted by netting and 
other illegal fishing, and the game in the 
woods wantonly destroyed. Unless more 
active measures are speedily taken to en- 
force the laws, this rich heritage with 
which Providence has endowed us will be 
lost to us forever, as it has been in the 
middle west of the United States, but if 
properly administered will be as attrac- 
tive a hundred years from now as it is to- 
day. 

Is it not time that all those material re- 
sources which nature has so bountifully 
bestowed upon us in this land should be 
more effectually looked after by our leg- 
islators? 


ASPIRATION. 


BY CHANNING GORDON LAWRENCE. 


I sat one day beside the flowing river 

And watched it as it glided on its way, 

So smooth and placid in its onward motion, 
Avoiding all delay. 


Within its bosom was a moving purpose, 


’ A longing wish to reach the mighty sea, 


And all its strength it gave to that one object, 


But yet how noiselessly! 


And I have learned that somewhere in the distance 

Beyond the mountain and the spreading lea, 

Still moving with that calm majestic sweetness, 
The river found the sea. 


Experiences With Moose 


BY NIMROD. 


LITTLE experience I had last fall 
A may prove interesting to some of 

the readers of Rod and Gun, but I 

doubt if it will be as interesting a 
ten minutes as it was to me. 

I have been shooting moose in all parts 
of Ontario and Minnesota for the last 
number of years, but the experience | am 
about to relate is the first of its kind that 
ever happened to me. 

I left with two Indians for a week’s trip 
into a country which I had previously 
visited, and in which the Indians had 
often told me moose were very plentiful, 
so plentiful, in fact, that in the rutting 
season it wasn’t safe to camp on shore 
without having the canoes in the water 
all ready to jump into at a moment’s no- 
tice. The Indians have a great respect 
for a moose, but I thought that the re- 
ports were exaggerated. 


The first morning, about ten o'clock, I 
was waiting at the end of a portage while 
the boys were packing the supplies over, 
so I walked out a little piece and there 
was a big bull with a spread of about forty 
inches, looking at me, about one hundred 
yards away. He wasn’t just to my lik- 
ing, as I wanted something better. Af- 
ter looking at me for about a minute he 
decided that he didn’t like the looks of 
me and trotted away. 

We camped that night on a point in a 
lake and shot a few ducks and rabbits. 
In the morning one of the Indians went 
down to the lake for some water and 
came running back quite excited. I 
went down and there was a bull and a 
cow and calf on the other shore, evidently 
wondering what we were. I let them go, 
as I got where I intended going, and knew 
if I shot one we would have to turn back. 

We travelled all day and saw a young 
cow. About five o'clock we came to a 
lake about a mile by three, and decided 
to camp on a sandy beach where we 
could see all around the lake. 

I took the rifle and strolled down the 
beach while the boys were making camp. 
I hadn’t gone far when one of them came 


running up to say that three moose had 
come out on the far side of the lake. I 
got out my glasses and saw that they 
were good big ones, with a bull as leader. 


We unloaded the canoe, took axe and 
butcher knife and started. The moose 
were feeding around a point, and as the 
wind was right, we had no trouble in get- 
ting on to them. I left the canoe and 
crept around the point. The bull was 
standing on the shore broadside to me, 
but I couldn’t see the others. 


I shot him in the shoulder and he went 
down without a struggle. Immediately 
one of the others ran out, smelt him and 
started to bellow (that hardly describes 
the noise, though), when the other ran 
out and went through the same perform- 
ance, 


They stayed there for about a minute 
and seemed to get quite furious. I 
thought it time for them to leave, so I 
stepped out into view and yelled and 
waved my cap at them. Seeing me, they 
left the dead one and came towards me. 
Then they turned back and smelt the 
dead one and came on again. 


They repeated this performance several 
times and never realized how near they 
were to death. There was a log about 
twenty-five yards from me, and I made 
a mental resolve that if they came to the 
log I would have too shoot them, as with 
their bristling manes and roaring I didn’t 
feel like engaging in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with them. 


There were no trees large enough for 
shelter if they attacked us, and one of 
the Indians, who had come with me, 
wanted me to shoot them two or three 
times. 


We finally backed into the bush and 
got back to the canoe and paddled around 
to where the dead one was. We yelled 
and shouted at them, but they didn’t 
leave until we got quite close, when they 
seemed to realize that the bush was a 
safer place, and they turned and trotted 
away. 


EXPERIENCES WITH MOOSE 


They were two cows, and they certain- 
ly looked pretty fierce. I have wounded 
several bulls in my time, and got quite 
close to them before finishing them, but 
these were the first cows that ever showed 
fight. 


- Other people seem to have every moose 
they shoot tackle them, but I have always 
contended that if a moose realizes the 
presence of a human being he will try to 
get away, no matter how badly wounded; 
but if you come on to them where they 
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can’t smell you, and you get their fight- 
ing blood aroused, they will come to meet 
you the same as they would to any ani- 
mal. But once they realize it is a man 
they will try and get away. 


Before I got back I saw several more 
moose and could have killed a dozen if I 
had wanted to. The Indians hadn’t ex- 
aggerated a bit about the number of 
moose, and I believe I struck the best 
place in Canada for hunting the King of 
the Forest. 


How | Caught a Big Salmon Trout 


BY MASTER TALMAN W. VAN ARSDALE. 


HIS time papa took me with him 
because he thought I was old 
: enough to catch a small trout. 

We had been in camp on the 
Lake of Two Rivers, in Algonquin Park, 
Ontario, for about three days when I 
caught my big trout. He wasn’t caught 
in any extraordinary, fish-tale way, but 
was just hooked. 


It was early in the morning when papa, 
the guide and myself started out to catch 
fish for dinner. Pop had poor luck, while 
mine was fine. I had just hooked two 
six-pound beauties when the rod was 
nearly pulled from my hand. I held on and 
let the line go out with the fish. He went 
straight to the bottom and stayed there, 
keeping a steady pull on the line, while I 
tried to coax him to the surface. He 
wouldn’t come, so I let him stay there 
and patiently awaited his pleasure. 


Time passed and the guide remarked 
about breakfast, although it seemed hours 
away with that fish on the line. But he 
- gradually gave in and I wound him in lit- 

tle by little. When he came into view 
the guide exclaimed, “He’s longer than 
yours, Mr. Van Arsdale. He’s a quarter 
as long as the canoe.” But papa said, “I 
bet he is two pounds less!” 


_half pounds weight. 


A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


Master Talman Van Arsdale (fourteen years of age), 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


We soon had him wagging his tail on 
the bottom of the canoe, where he let us 
take his dimensions, which were thirty- - 
one and a half inches long and ten and a 
This was good pay 
for a three-quarter hour struggle. 


Can a Fox Climb a Tree? 


BY CAPTAIN GORDON BOLES. 


HERE is a controversy going on 
in an American journal as_ to 


whether a fox is able to climb a 

tree. Some are of the opinion that 
he can, others that he cannot, and, again, 
others that certain species of fox do at 
times, and that some never do. 

Now, I am of the opinion that it de- 
pends on the tree, and that they all can 
and do if they have an occasion to, and 
the tree is practicable. Of’ course, it 
would be impossible for a fox to climb a 
straight stem and the branches beginning 
high up; but if he chased a squirrel or 
a bird into a Norway spruce, in its natural 
growth, he would get pretty high up with- 
out trouble; for the matter of that, so 
would a dog, especially of the terrier 
breed, and a fox can go “one better” than 
a dog every time. 

What caused this controversy I don’t 
know, unless it was a reproduction of a 
photograph in “Wild Animals of the 
World,” where a fox is looking at some- 
thing up in a tree with a straight stem 
and no low branches, and written below, 
OO dineult,” 

A fox can get into a tree with a low 
crotch, and even out on the branches if 
they are wide (and not very wide, either) 
and stiff enough. Why should he not, if 
he can run on the top of a rail fence, as 
IT have seen them do? 

I recollect on one occasion a friend of 
mine had a fox brought to him, and he 
turned it into a back yard surrounded by 
very high brick walls; in fact, so high 
that it was impossible for any animal to 
jump over, not even a cat, and he left it 
there, thinking it was safe, and went into 
the house. In about an hour he came 


out to see if the fox was “‘on deck.” No 
On the Exhibition Park, Brandon, 
Manitoba, there is the nucleus of what 


promises to be a very fine herd of buffalo. 
They now number five, two bulls and 
three heifers. It was only a few weeks 


ago that a young heifer buffalo was born. 
At the head of the herd is a magnificent 


fox! He hunted high and low and looked 
behind anything that could possibly have 
hidden him; but still no fox. Now, in 
this yard was an old apple tree with a low 
crotch, and one of its branches being out 
over the wall, the fox had jumped into 
the crotch, succeeded in reaching the 
branch, and dropped down outside. This 
was proved by getting a dog, who took 
up the scent outside directly under this 
branch. 

I know I should not care to see any of 
my chickens take to roosting in any such 
tree, or any tree of the spruce or cypress 
species, if foxes were in the habit of 
prowling around in their vicinity. 

There is no limit to what a fox will do 
to satisfy his hunger, in the way of strat- 
egy. On one occasion in England, at 
my home, I saw two rabbits grazing on 
an open sward of grass, about fifty yards 
from a wood, or, as we should call it, a 
bush. Presently I saw a fox come out 
of the wood, performing all kinds of an- 
tics, such as jumping into the air, running 
aimlessly here and there, spinning around 
after his own brush, each movement 
bringing him nearer one of the rabbits. 
The rabbit did not seem to mind, and 
actually lopped up nearer to the fox as 
he spied a tender blade of grass or leaf 
that took his fancy. Presently the fox 
got within a few feet of the rabbit, when 
he made one spring, seized his prey 
across the shoulders and carried him off. 

It always goes “against the grain” for 
me to shoot or trap a fox, as I have rid- 
den so much to hounds in England, where 
they are protected for that sport, so that 
when I see a fox killed in any other way, 
I think “We could ill have spared a bet- 
ter man.” 


show buffalo that caime from the Cana- 
dian National Park, Banff. The superin- 
tendent thinks it is one of the finest speci- 
mens of the North American bison that 
exists. The surroundings of this herd 
are ideal, with the result that it is healthy 
and promises to grow very rapidly. 


DAWN. 


BY E. F. DONOHOE 


"T is born ere the last black shade of night, 
Has flown to its dark abyss; 

It dies ere the sun’s first ray of light, 
The dew-drenched rose has kissed. 


It comes to warm the flowers awake, 
Like herald in grand array; 

And bid them their dreams of night forsake 
And hail the King of Day! 


DAY. 


"T is born with the ray of the amethyst dawn, 
It dies with the twilight’s last shade: 

And vanishes far to the oblivion past, 
Where the ivy vine mem’ry is made. 


‘T is there that the chances that slipped from our 
grasp . 
Are laid in their sepulchre’s cold: 
And their ghosts as the phantom of life’s wasted 
past, 
Will haunt us for ages untold. 


TWILIGHT. 


It steals from the blush of the setting sun, 
And creeps o’er the drowsy flowers: 
It soothes the heart of the pining one, 
Ere it steals to its airy bowers. 


The sun woos the roses all the day, 
The moon woos them all the night; 
But twilight’s the lover who comes to pray, 
At er shrine, ‘twixt dark and light. 


NIGH7. 


It steals from a valley behind the sun, 
And hides the roses from view 

It flies ere the day is scarce eee! 
To the vale beyond the blue. 


It woos the moon’s and the stars’ pale light, 
It charms the roses to dreams. 

It vanishes care ere it takes it’ s flight, 
To the vale where sun ne’er beams. 


The Fox Thief 


BY HAROLD B. WHIDDEN. 


R. WM. POLSON, of Polson’s 
M Brook, Nova Scotia, had kindly 

invited my friend, Mr. E. A. 

White, and I, to spend a few days 
hunting with him. We accepted, the 
blood tingling in our veins at the thought 
of being once more free from the town, 
and in the woods which have such a great 
fascination for us. 


We proceeded on our journey for our 
friend’s home, which is about twenty- 
three miles from Antigonish, and as we 
had to drive through extensive woods on 
our journey, where we were very apt to 
see some partridge, we decided to take 
shot about, I to take first shot and White 
second; but as we only saw one part- 
ridge, which I shot, we felt somewhat 
discouraged. 


In due time we arrived at our destina- 
tion, and after partaking of a very hearty 
supper, we sat by the fire and proceeded 
to tell stories as a means of amusement, 
After White had exhausted his supply of 
yarns, he asked Mr. Polson to tell us 
about his most thrilling experience in the 
woods. 


“The story that I am going to tell you 
is the honest truth,” said Polson. “It 
was in the winter of 1906 when I had my 
fox snares set on logs which cross the 
brook that flows through the big woods 
to the east of us. I had remarkably fine 
luck for about a month. Then when the 
rain came and took the snow away my 
luck appeared to change, as I would go 
to my snares and would not get a fox or 
raccoon,only dozens of useless porcupines. 
Almost every time I looked at my snares 
some of them would be tangled in a most 
provoking manner, with fox or raccoon 
hair sticking to the wire. This, with 
other signs upon the log, such as blood 
and hair, went to indicate that there was 
some mystery in the matter. After this 
was repeated several times I naturally 
came to the conclusion that my game was 
being stolen. 


“It was on a beautiful morning in Jan- 
uary that I got up unusually early, as the 
ground was covered with a light coating 
of snow, which had fallen the night be- 
fore, and I knew that if the foxes were 
really being stolen from me that this was 
my chance to track the thief or thieves. 


Taking my gun and axe with me, I pro- 
ceeded to the woods, and on coming to 
my first and second snares I was greatly 
disappointed at not seeing a human track, 
and began to think that I was wrong 
about the thieving. When I came to the 
third snare, my convictions were renewed 
stronger than ever, as on the snow I 
could barely make out the print of a moc- 
casin. Running and creeping at inter- 
vals, making as little noise as possible, I 
soon saw in the distance a man who, as 
far as I could make out, looked like an 
Indian. I became very angry at first as 
the truth dawned upon me that this man, 
a man not even of my own colour, was 
reaping the reward from my snares which 
I had taken so much time and pains to 
set. My first impulse was to shoot the 
thief in his tracks. But I changed my 
plan and followed him to catch him in the 
act of stealing my game. I had not very 
long to wait, as in the very next snare, 
which was on a log crossing a deep pool, 
there was a fox. * 


“Quickening my pace, I came up to the 
Indian just as he was in the act of re- 
moving my fox from the snare. My in- 
dignation got the better of me, and I 
seemed to lose my senses and become like 
a savage. Rushing forward with my axe 
above my head, I was in the very act of 
splitting the Indian’s head open, when, as 
Providence would have it, he turned and 
faced me. That Indian certainly was 
surprised, and he actually turned pale. 
He soon got over his fright and picked up 
his gun, but before he could raise it to 
his shoulder, mine was pointed at his 
heart by a hand that almost pulled the 
trigger. ‘Hold up your hands, you yellow 


THE FOX THIEF 


devil!’ I yelled, ‘or I'll fill you full of 
holes.’ 

“Well, boys, I certainly was cross, and 
I would have filled that yellow skunk so 
full of holes that there would not have 
been enough of him left for a funeral if 
he had but made one move. ‘Now, move 
on, you son of Satan,’ I yelled, ‘and if I 
ever catch you at my snares again I'll 
drive a load of buckshot clean through 
you. 
“That Indian never even turned his 
head, but just ran as fast as he could go, 
and I'll wager that he beat the cross- 
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country records by several minutes, as I 
fired two shots in the air and yelled after 
him, ‘Look out, I’m shooting you, you 
good-for-nothing scoundrel!’ 

“That, boys,” said Polson, covered with 
perspiration, “was my most thrilling ex- 
perience, and I never want another any- 
thing like it, as I came so near committing 
murder on that occasion that I could not 
sleep for months afterwards.” 

White and I went shooting partridge 
next day, but on finding them very scarce, 
White getting two and I none, we took 
our departure and returned home. 


THE VOICE OF THE UNTROD TRAIL. 


WALTER L. THURTELL. 


It calls from the depths of the forest, 
It calls from the sweep of the plain, 
From the sun-kissed reaches of river, 
That the shadows of pine-trees stain, 
Its breath is the breath of the morning 
When slowly the last stars pale,— 
*T is the soul of the Northland calling, 
*T is the Voice of the Untrod Trail. 


From the swing of the Great Bear’s forage, . 
From the realm where the Pole Star gleams, 
From the mazy aisles of the woodlands, 
From the leap of the thousand streams, 
Its lure laughs at leagues and o’erleaps them, 
Till it reaches the busiest mart, 
And the soft, sweet call of the distance 
Finds response in the echoing heart. 


Oh, it’s off for the land of the portage, 

Of rapid and eddy and bend, 

With the wine of the dawn at the starting, 

The soothe of the stars at the end. 

*T is the Spring-time today and the sunshine, 
That tomorrow may die, will not fail, 

So we're off, brothers all, for we’ll answer 
The Voice of the Untrod Trail. 


Fish and Game Protection in Nova Scotia 


BY HENRY O'LEARY. 


EEING a great deal in the March 
number of your valuable magazine 
about the good work being done by 
the People’s Fish and Game Protec- 

tive Association of Nova Scotia, I would 
like to say that it is about time something 
was being done in this part of the Provy- 
ince (West Quoddy) to protect our sal- 
mon and trout from wholesale slaughter 
during open as well as close season. 


Last June and July our river was block- 
ed with both salmon and trout nets, which 
made it almost impossible for the salmon 
or trout to get up into the lakes from the 
harbor. The only chance for eny fish to 
get up stream was during a heavy freshet, 
which swept the nets too high off the bot- 
tom and gave the fish a chance. 

Then, again, as soon as the ice was 
strong enough to permit fishing through 
it for trout, there was hardly a week 
passed without a party of men and boys 
fishing and taking good catches of trout 
and an occasional salmon, parties of trout- 
ers or poachers coming a distance of seven 
or eight miles to fish through the ice. 
One party from Moser River camped at 
Fourth lake so as to take out a good back 
load of trout. It is unlawful to fish 
through the ice for trout or salmon, also 
to fish with gill nets for salmon and trout 
by blocking the river. Now, why does 
the People’s Fish and Game Protective 
Association take no interest in this mat- 
ter? This is not the first time that it has 
been brought to their notice, and we are 
about tired asking to have two men ap- 
pointed to look after the river. What 
we want is to see fewer laws made and 
better enforcement of the laws that stand 
for sensible protection of fish and game. 
I notice that the laws are very strict 
against any wealthy American sportsman 
coming here to fish for salmon and sea 
trout without a license. Even though he 
does leave two or three hundred dollars 
in the place for guides’ wages, board, etc. 
Those men are true sportsmen and are 


willing to spend their money freely, but 
when they pay a license, and our govern: 
ment does not protect the fish and game, 
they do not know what they are paying 
for, unless it is the privilege of increasing 
the guides’ earnings, etc. Those men are 
not game or fish hogs, and only kil 
enough fish for table. I can vouch for 
this from twelve years’ guiding. At my 
camps at Second lake, on Quoddy river, 
for the last few years, one gentleman and 
his son, from Philadelphia, have been 
spending three or four weeks every sum- 
mer, and I can show proof of their return- 
ing as many as sixty large trout to the 
lakes again in one day, only keeping eight 
trout for table. 


During their stay they only killed one 
trout out of every ten landed. I can also 
say the same for the sportsmen who came 
here from Hartford, Conn. I believe we 
should have a limit of twenty-five trout 
to a rod for one day, and a size limit of 
seven inches. I am a member of the 
Truro branch of the People’s Fish and 
Game Protective Association, and they 
have the names of the men that we want 
appointed as guardians for aur river, etc. 


At Moser River, hundreds of salmon 
are destroyed every year by drailing and 
in the fishway, and the need of a man to 
look after them is most urgent. 


Moser River has one of the best game 
wardens in Nova Scotia, and moose are 
plentiful there. If the river was looked 
after there is no reason why a good sal- 
mon stream like Moser River should not 
accommodate fifteen wealthy American 
tourists for one month every year. This 
would leave no less than two thousand 
dollars in the place, which would make 
every salmon taken with rod and line 
worth its weight in dollars; whereas 
those taken in nets and with spears 
are only worth their weight in dead 
fish. 
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THE ‘‘CANUCK.”’ 
“Drifting but homeward bound.’’ 


A Sporting Imp in the “Canuck’’ 


Good Shooting Near Vancouver 


BY R. K. SCARLETT. 


66~y TARBOARD your helm!” 
“Starboard your helm!” 
“Do you hear? Starboard your 
helm !” . 

I laugh yet when I think of a trip last 
fall made in my yacht “Canuck.” The 
trip was made during a fog so thick it 
was impossible to distinguish an object 
more than a few yards away. 

On the occasion mentioned a party com 
posed of Walter Carral, William Murray, 
Ed. Sellery, Harry Blackburn and my- 
self, all of Vancouver, decided to try our 
luck on a day’s shoot up the North Arm 
of Burrard Inlet, and selected a place 
called Wood’s Landing, which is about 
ten miles from Vancouver. 

We left the anchorage of the Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club about twelve 


o'clock of a September night with the 
tide just commencing to flood. There 
was a slight mist hovering over the main 
harbor, yet not enough to shut out our 
view of the shore on either side. No 
trouble was anticipated, though we car- 
ried no compass. (My compass had been 


-loaned to a friend off on a cruise.) 


All was merry till the Second Narrows, 
which lies near the eastern boundary of 
the city, was reached. Not a breath of 
air was stirring and we were jogging 
along under power. I was busy looking 
after the engine below, while Walter 
Carral was at the tiller. The swaying 
of the Canuck warned me that we were 
entering the Narrows, but as Walter had 
many times previously piloted her 
through wthout mishap, I did not bother 


The Man Who Did the Deed. 


coming up on deck. A moment later, 
however, I hurried up to find out what 
all the commotion on deck was about. 
With the shuffling of the boys’ feet and 
the noise of a fog-horn I became a little 
alarmed. 

As soon as I poked my head through 
the main hatchway I sized matters up. 
We had suddenly run into a thick fog 
bank at the worst point in the narrows. 
The fog-horn I heard was being blown 
by a party on a launch which had piled 
up on They kept blowing con- 
tinuously (many thanks to them), so that 
we could get our bearings and keep in 
the channel. The Canuck draws over 
six feet, and great care had to be taken. 

We were through the Narrows 
and navigating a much wider channel. 
The fog appeared to be laying in streaks 
and very low, as occasionally we could 
see the blue sky and stars overhead, when 


shore. 


Soon 
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it was impossible to make out the look- 
out stationed on the bowsprit. 

Where we were I had an idea, but 
where we were heading I was not sure, 
so I throttled the engine down to its 
slowest notch. At the speed we were 
travelling I knew little damage could be 
done if we did hit anything, and with the 
tide rising it would be a simple matter 
to float her if we ran ashore. 

Murray was lookout, straddling the 
bowsprit, and Walter held the tiller. I 
was running up and down to and from 
the engine, and of course on each occa- 
sion I disappeared below, lost my bear- 
ings. Occasionally I would go forward 
and ask the lookout how her head was 
and make suggestions. We’ wanted 
about a nor’east course, and not one 
aboard agreed with the other as to how 
we were heading. Murray in the fog 
felt she was working to starboard all the 
time. Every time I appeared on deck I 
would hear Murray shouting: 

“Starboard your helm, Walter, star- 
board! Do you hear me — starboard?” 


UP ALOFT. 
The Author standing in the spreaders. 


HUNTERS AND HUNTED. 
Wash -Day Aboard. 


Walter would, of course, give her a lit- 
tle starboard helm, which in the dense 
fog Murray could not notice, and away he 
would go again: 

“Starboard, Walter, starboard!” 

“For God’s sake starboard your helm 
a little!” 

“Hard-a-starboard!”’ 

That kind of dialogue went on at fre- 
quent intervals for hours. 

At one time when on deck I sighted the 
north star and instructed Walter to steer 
by that for a while. While I was below 
the fog thickened overhead again and the 
star was lost to view. Again they had to 
judge their course as best they could. 

The first thing I heard when I appeared 
again was: 

“Starboard, Walter.” 

“For heaven’s sake, starboard your 
helm! What’s the use of me shouting 
my lungs out if you do not heed?” 

The north star appeared directly over 
our stern instead of ahead of us. I 
laughed so heartily when I caught sight 
of it I lost my balance and fell over into 
the cockpit. When I got on my feet 
again and stopped laughing I pointed to 
the star, which was now over on our port 
side. 

Murray took this opportunity to tell 
our helmsman that that was what result- 


ed through him not following his direc- 
tions. 

“Starboard, 
helm!” 

Poor Walter had all the time been fol- 
lowing orders and the consequence was 
that for hours we kept going round and 
round in a circle. 

The fog cleared a little and from the 
yacht we ‘could barely make out the shore 
line on our port side. Where we were 
there appeared to be a ridge of mountains, 
and this we took to be a ridge near Deep 
Cove, which we had to pass on our port 
on our way to Wood’s. The sound of a 
whistle of a train directly behind us in 
the distance, just at that moment, assur- 
ed us all that we were right and had been 
heading pretty well nor’east all the time. 

Had we been where we figured we were 
the sound of a train whistle would have 
come from astern. 

We were just complimenting one an- 
other on our good judgment when sud- 
denly out of the fog behind appeared a 
strong searchlight, which almost dazzled 
“1s.---l became excited and hollered=to 
Walter to head her for shore, thinking 
a steamer was coming down on us. No 
sooner had we got her head around than 
a Canadian Pacific passenger train ruim- 
bled by right across our bow. 


Walter, starboard your 
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“ON THE POOP DECK.”’ 
The Captain, the Cook and the Greaser after Splicing 
the Main Brace. 


Never were there a more amazed and 
bewildered lot of fellows. I immediately 
ordered the anchor lowered, as we were 
very close to the shore, and after the 
sound of the chain running through the 
chocks had died away, the power of 
speech, which had departed for the mo- 
ment, returned. Then we began to figure 
out our position. 

It was still quite thick, and we were un- 
able to determine the locality we were an- 
chored in. Still we knew we were laying 
on the south shore of Burrard Inlet, along 
which the C. P. R. has its tracks, on the 
opposite side to that we were trying to 
get to, and at least five miles from the 
point we had figured on before the train 
had crossed our bows. 

It was then after three in the morning, 
and as I did not care to do any further 
navigating in the fog at night without a 
compass, we put out a riding light and 
turned in for some sleep. 

About six o’clock one of the crew 
awoke and roused us all. It was broad 
daylight and I could see through the 
ports we were very close in shore, and 
thinking possibly there was very little 
water under us, jumped into my trousers 
and went above for the lead line to find 
out just what depth we lay in. I found 
good four fathoms and was eased on that 
score. 

The fog was still quite dense and al- 
*though we could not tell exactly where 
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we were anchored, we knew from the lay 
of the shore line that we had not made 
much headway after getting through the 
Narrows the night before. 

The reason for our not hearing the 
noise of the approaching train which had 
startled us during the early hours was 
owing to a sharp point which it had to 
round, and behind which we were so busy 
running about in a circle. 

While Chief Cook “Bill” Murray was 
preparing breakfast I had several feet of 
anchor chain hauled aboard, and then 
started the engines, hugging the shore for 
fear of getting lost again. We left the 
anchor hang to warn us when we got in 
too shallow waters. 

We followed the shore line about three 
miles, passing the large sawmills at Bar- 
net, and. anchored again at Aliceville, 
which is barely four miles from the city 
of Vancouver. We decided to try our 
luck with the guns here. 

By ten o'clock the fog lifted consider- 
ably and Messrs. Murray, Sellery and 
Blackburn went ashore, while Walter and 
myself remained aboard to clean up. Sel- 
lery had hardly stepped across the tracks 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
follow the shores of Burrard Inlet, before 
he secured a fine specimen of a blue 
grouse. He delivered this over to Harry 
Blackburn and struck off alone, return- 
ing in about three-quarters of an hour 
with about a hundred-pound deer over his 
shoulder. The other two hunters return- 
ed a few minutes ahead of him with two 
more grouse. 

For about one. hour’s shoot within a 
few miles of Vancouver, a city of over 
eighty thousand population, and not much 
more than a stone’s throw from the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I 
consider this an excellent showing. 

We left for home early, fearing the fog 
would come on again before evening, ar- 
riving in good time. 

On another occasion a party of us went 
ashore at the same place and saw many 
fresh signs of deer. There are plenty of 
grouse in the same neighborhood. 

The illustrations appearing with this 
article show a party of seven. Two of 
the boys are New Westminster lads who 
came along with their guns, and whom 
we invited aboard for lunch. 


The Angler’s Home, 


A Paradise for Anglers 


BY MISS LOTTIE MACNIVEN. 


HE sail from Burleigh was delight- 
ful, the weather perfect, and the 
passengers of the “Ogemah”’ thor- 
oughly enjoyed the day. They had 

lunched at Burleigh, in the beautiful Ka- 
wartha Lakes district of the Province of 
Ontario, and spent an hour roaming over 
the lovely rocks of that wildly beautiful 
spot. 

There is something very attractive 
about the rocks of Burleigh. They pos- 
sess such drawing powers that even the 
most travelled and blasé of mortals, when 
in this region, loosen themselves from 
the harness of conventionality and draw 
deep breaths of nature, pure and unal- 
loyed. 

Herein lies one great charm of the dis- 
trict. There are no architectural palaces 
of marble and granite, such as adorn the 
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different “Thousand Islands,” and the 
shores of Lake Ontario, but there is na- 
ture in her purity and beauty, majestic 
beyond the highest flights of man’s fancy 
or ambition. Resting for even a short 
space of time among these natural beau- 
ties, one forgets the existence of such 
things as dress suits or decolette cos- 
tumes; forgets everything save the joy 
of living in such surroundings, and pays 
tribute to the God who made it all. 


The boat sailed quickly up to the Bob- 
caygeon wharf in the evening, and the 
two men leaning over the rail of the deck 
prepared to leave the vessel. 


Singularly handsome was the elder, 
with his high intellectual forehead and 
firmly set mouth. You could place him 
almost immediately as the man-of-affairs 
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who had kept his honor stainless even 
through successful business life. 

But the struggle had told. The thick 
locks around his forehead were almost 
white, and its heavy lines had not all 
been produced by advancing years. The 
large dark eyes had a tired, yearning ex- 
pression, as if in the battle for wealth and 
position something had been missed. 

The young man watched him keenly as 
they landed together and started to walk 
up to the hotel. 

“T like this. 


Do you know, I have not 
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into my dotage, but I feel like getting 
into a sweater once again. I would like 
to get out in a boat with a trolling line. 
Do you suppose I can spare a few days 
more Ross?” 

Ross smiled. He said nothing about 
the two telegrams, resting safely in his 
pocket, and which he had waylaid that 
morning before they reached his employ- 
er. But he thought of the look in a pair 
of beautiful dark eyes which had been 
raised to his the day previous, before he 
left Toronto. 


A Portage on the Kawartha Lakes. 


eaten such a meal in years as I took on 
board that boat to-night? Strange, is it 
not, that the nay:gation companies get all 
the good cooks? Ours receives twenty 
dollars a week and we never have any- 
thing I can eat.” 

The young man did not reply and the 
other spoke again. 

“They say the fishing in these waters 
is the best in Canada. I have not fished 
for years and suppose I must be getting 


“Take him to some place where he can 
rest. Keep him away as long as you can. 
He is breaking down, but no one dare hint 
such a thing to him; and I love dear 
daddy better than anyone on earth.” 

The last words made Livingstone Ross 
wince slightly. Although he was only 
private secretary to C. Hunter Strong, 
the wealthy bank director, he would 
greatly have preferred coming ahead of 
even daddy in the affections of the beau- 
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tiful dark-eyed girl. It was small wonder 
he smiled now. What a farce it seemed 
to hear the magnate, who could count his 
annual income in five figures, wonder if 
a few days could be spared. 

It would never do, however, to let him 
suspect any one was watching him, or he 
would have taken the morning train and 
been in Toronto the following day at 
noon. So Livingstone Ross’s voice seem- 
ed almost careless as he answered: “You 
left things in good shape. You can eas- 


, 


ily be spared for a day or two.” 
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employer had not been dragged from 
work much too soon. 

The sail from Bobcaygeon was a repeti- 
tion of the beauties of the previous day, 
and the breakfast.in the cool dining room 
of the Esturian was thoroughly enjoyed 
by both men. The gleam of canvas flash- 
ed upon their sight at many points, show- 
ing where campers were enjoying the 
shade and splendid fishing of the region, 
and at Sturgeon Point they changed their 
quarters for the Manita and sailed up to 
Fenelon Falls. 


we 


Among the Islands of Stoney Lake, 


“Do you believe me, Ross,” said Mr. 
Strong next morning, as they hurried 
down the wharf to catch the Esturian, “I 
slept like a log. The porter had to call 
me twice. The air out here must be be- 
witched. In the past five years I have 
not slept more than four hours on an av- 
erage out of the twenty-four.” 


“1 slept well, too. This air is fine,” 
Ross answered; but he thought that his 


That oak grove almost tempted me to 
remain,’ said Mr. Strong as they left 
Sturgeon Point wharf. “It is a lovely 
spot; but I have heard so much about 
the maskinonge of Fenelon River, and the 
black bass of Cameron Lake, that we had 
better go on. And, then,” he continued, 
“there is no railroad at Sturgeon Point. 
We can get the Grand Trunk at Fenelon 
Falls or Coboconk and be in Toronto in 
a few hours should a telegram come.” 


: 
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They reached Fenelon Falls in time for 
lunch, and before twelve o’clock were en- 
joying themselves on the wide piazza of 
Hotel Kawartha. 

During the afternoon Mr. Ross arrang- 
ed for a guide for the following day, and 
then endeavored to get Mr. Strong out for 
a walk. “They have two of the finest 
power houses in Ontario here. Suppose 
we go over and see them. They are just 
across the bridge.” 

But Mr. Strong refused to move. 
Stretched in a hammock he lay: all the 
afternoon, in the lovely breeze, the smoke 
of his fragrant cigar curling slowly up- 
wards, and his cares slipping from him 
to the noise of falling water. 

After dinner both sat and smoked on 
the upper piazza of the western side of 
the hotel. For some time they talked 
of the next day’s fishing; but as the sun 
began to sink silence fell upon them. 
Slowly the great ball of fire lowered from 
sight, and Cameron Lake stretched before 
their sight a wavy mass of gold and crim- 
son. 


Mr. Strong leaned forward. “If I were 


an artist,” he almost whispered, “perhaps 


I could paint it, but it cannot be describ- 
ed in words.” 

They were down the river in a skiff 
with a first-class guide and everything 
requisite for a day’s fishing before seven 
o'clock the next morning. Mr. Strong 
had the trolling line, and just as they 
reached the lumbermen’s camp he leanea 
eagerly forward. “There is something on 
it, and it is pulling. It must be a fish!” 

The guide stopped rowing. 

“Shall I draw it in for you, sir? 

“No, no. _Keep on rowing slowly; I 
can get it in. 

Mr. Strong’s eyes were flashing.. The 
lines in the high white forehead were 
smoothing. He looked, save’ for the 
white locks, like a boy of fifteen years 
old. 

“It is a beauty!” he said as he drew it 
in deftly, the almost forgotten skill of his 
boyhood’s days returning in a flash. 

A beauty it certainly was: Nineteen 
pounds and three-quarters, the scales de- 
clared it, when it was weighed at the 
hotel that night, with the other two mas- 
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kinonge and eleven bass they had cap- 
tured, 

“Better wire Johnstone that we will not 
be back for a few days, but tell him to 
ring up if anything urgent occurs. We 
can get home from here in a few hours,” 
Mr. Strong told Ross at the dinner table 
that evening. 

The business must have run smoothly, 
for no disturbing messages reached Mr. 
Strong during the month they remained 
in Fenelon Falls. 

They fished in the river, and in Camer- 
on and Balsam Lakes. They lunched at 
half a dozen different camps along the 
lake shores, and Mr. Strong’s step grew 
more buoyant and his laugh more ring- 
ing each day. The luck of their first 
day’s fishing never deserted them during 
their stay. One morning they took a 
lunch out with them and camped at Rose- 
dale. It was growing towards evening 
as they drew in their lines, and the sun 
was slowly sinking from sight in a blaze 
of color almost beyond description. 

“T would like to bivouac here all night. 
It reminds me of the time Paterson, Hen- 
derson and I camped at Murray Bay in 
our second year at McGill. It seems only 
yesterday, but Henderson is a professor 
in an American university, with half a 
dozen letters after his name, and Pater- 
son has been dead for years. How these 
few days have drawn me back to the old 
days! Ihave been a successful man; all 
my undertakings have turned out well, 
but money is not everything.” ~> 

He spoke softly as they were slowly 
rowed up the river, and Ross did not re- 
ply. Mr. Strong’s frame of mind was 
just then exactly as his private secretary 
desired that it should be; and in almost 
perfect silence, save for the dipping of 
the oars, they reached the upper wharf at 
Fenelon Falls. 

The longing look in Mr. Strong’s eyes 
had vanished entirely, and the pallor of 
his skin had given place to a splendid coat 
of tan, when at last they prepared to 
leave. He had gained twenty pounds in 
weight, and looked twenty years younger 
than on the day of his arrival. 

“This is one of the most beautiful spots 
on earth,” he said to Ross, as they board- 
ed the train for Toronto. “We are only 
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going through life once, and we make a 
tremendous mistake if we miss all the 
beauty in our mad rush after wealth. Of 
what use is Our money if it gives us no 
happiness? We can not take it with us 
when our sojourn here is ended. I am 
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coming back here for two months next 
summer.” 

Herein lies a second charm of the dis- 
trict: No man, woman or child ever vis- 
its the Kawartha Lakes without wishing 
to return! 


A Long Distance Operation 


BY R. MANLY ORR. 


HEN he was a little calf in the 
pen, just able to bunt over a pail 
of milk, we children named him 


“Bluederry.” 


The fitness of this name has often been 
debated, and could be still, but for this 
present story let it suffice to know that 
“Bluederry was his name. For a year 
he grew and developed with every pros- 
pect of some day becoming prime beef; 
and then there came into his physical life 
the blemish which blighted this hope and 
forms the subject of the present sketch. 


On the inside of his right hind leg, just 
at the knee-joint, there developed a swell- 
ing which grew, and grew, and continued 
to grow without the least sign of break- 
ing. Fora long time this swelling seem- 
ed to have no more effect on “Bluederry”’ 
than to render that leg a trifle stiff, but 
after it had kept continually increasing 
for a little over a year, it became so great 
in size that the most prominent point of 
it rubbed against the knee of his left leg 
every time he took a step. 


Sometimes we thought it would go 
away as it had come and sometimes we 
thought it would kill him, but when con- 
siderable time went by and it did neither 
we commenced to think that possibly 
something should be done. We thought 
of a veterinary surgeon, but the nearest 
one was twenty-five miles off, and the 
cost of bringing him would be more than 
“Bluederry’s” whole carcass was worth. 
Then we thought of operating on the 
swelling ourselves, but the idea was soon 
abandoned, for in the first place “Blue- 
derry” ran loose all the year round and 
we would be sure to hurt his swollen leg 
in throwing him for the operation, and 
in the second place if we had him thrown 
who would want the task of lancing this 


monster gathering of corruption? We 
could think of nothing possible that we 
might do to relieve him and so for another 
period he was allowed to run with the 
other cattle, neglected. 

One evening in midsummer, when the 
work of the day had all been completed, 
I remember seeing father come out of the 
house with the .44 calibre Winchester un- 
der his arm, and just as I ran out to meet 
him (and ask questions) mother came out 
after him and said: “John, what are you 
going to shoot?” 

“Oh, there’s going to be some fun down 
in the pasture,” he said, laughing, “come 
to the fence and look on.” 

I remember we all followed him as far 
as the pasture gate while he went on in 
to where the cattle were grazing. Soon 
Wwe saw him single out “Bluederry” and 
slowly drive him out of the herd a little 
way. The next thing we saw was father 
on his hands and knees on the grass and 
“Bluederry” staring at him with lowered 
head just as any steer would regard a 
strange animal. Father moved just a lit- 
tle to get squarely in front of him, and 
then rising on one knee we saw the Win- 
chester levelled, not at “Bluederry’s” 
head, as we expected, but at the swell- 
ing. There was a moment of suspense. 
We all held our breath. Then the Win- 
chester said “Bang!” but “Bluederry” in 
response said “B-o-o-a-h!” and jumped 
about a foot off the ground. Father had 
shot through between his legs and cut the 
cap off the swelling with a bullet. 

If my memory serves me right, father 
rolled over on his back in the grass and 
laughed till the tears filled his eyes, for 
the surgeon had seen something of the 
ludicrous in the tone of voice and manner 
of action of his patient under the influ- 
ence of this “Long Distance Operation.” 


An Adventure With a Bear 


BY A. C. VAUGHAN. 


who read ‘Rod and Gun” their views 

on the question: Does a wounded bear 

plug the bullet hole? 

About the middle of September, 19(6, 
I started out one morning to look at some 
timber a few miles north of Dinorwic, on 
the main line west of the C. P. R., in the 
Rainy River District. A Scotch half- 
breed, John Mclvor, accompanied me. 
We followed some old tie roads to the 
point at which I wished to see the tim- 
ber. Our work being finished, we struck 
for home through the bush, it being a sec- 
tion of country I had not been over be- 
fore. 

We were passing through a belt of jack 
pine, where the ground was smooth an 
free from undergrowth. John was 
ahead, carrying my Sharp’s carbine, a rifle 
throwing an ounce ball, using smokeless 
powder. It was a new gun I had not 
used before. I had the cartridges in my 
pocket, and John had the empty gun. 
Suddenly he ran ahead, and it flashed 
through my mind that if it was deer he 
saw he would have no chance to get one. 
I therefore did not rush after him. Then 
he made another run, waving the rifle 
and shouting. 1 got up to him and ask- 
ed what was the excitement. He said: 
“Bears, cubs up the trees!” We looked 
about and sure enough in each of the 
tops of the two tallest trees sat a good- 
sized cub. 


I slipped in a cartridge; the cub near- 
est me was looking down and his nose 
made a good bull’s-eye. I blazed away 
and down he came with a thump and 
without a squeal. 


Luckily for us, as it turned out, he 
had not made any noise, for in trying 
to extract the shell I found it stuck so 
tight that I had to cut a strong sapling 
to use as a ramrod. 

While doing this and before I had the 
shell out and another cartridge in, John 
said: “Look out, here’s the old bear!” 
This rather startled me. I looked around, 

_and sure enough, about forty yards away, 


| WOULD like to ask the sportsmen 


was the old bear. She was nosing along 
at the rotten logs, broadside on, but was 
taking no notice of us. Still I felt safer 
when I got the shell out. She was a 
monster! Iam satisfied she would easily 
have weighed four hundred.pounds, and 
her hair shone like a newly polished stove. 
Had the cub only been wounded and 
squealed she would have been down on 
us like a flash. 

I shot at that bear just behind the 
shoulder, and to my astonishment she did 
not drop or pay the slightest heed to the 
shot. 

Do I hear some one remark: “Scared! 
Rattled!” In such cases I have my scare 
after it is over. 

I loaded up again and took a second 
shot, and away went the bear like a 
streak, and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment. 

I then shot the other cub. We made 
them into two packs, and slinging them 
over our heads, we started again for 
home. 

We had to cross the old bear’s trail, 
and when we came to it there was blood 
galore over everything. We dropped the 
cubs and set out after her. Everything 
was painted red. We followed that bear 
for fully half a mile, expecting to come 
on her every minute. At last she passed 
over some smooth rock, where it was drip, 
drip with the blood; off that in a mossy 
muskeg, blood for a few steps, then none! 
One drop alone showed she had turned 
aside from the direction in which she had 
been going; even John, with his experi- 
ence and sharp eyes, could not find the 
trail. 

Now, the question arises, Did that bear 
plug the wound? She had wandered 
about in a very irregular course, as 
though she was looking for that moss. 

Again we started for home, and when 
we got to John’s camp, where I left the 
cubs to be skinned by his Indian wife, I 
could understand enough Indian to make 
out that the latter’s remarks over losing 
all that “pork,” as she called it, were not 
very complimentary to me. 
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Fishing With a Dead One 


A Short Story of a Trip to Manitoulin Island 


BY DR. J. WYCLIFFE MARSHALL. 


VERY year I have numerous friends 

who wish to go fishing with me. I 
generally take some one. Iam go- 

ing to tell you of a trip I had with 

a fisherman, whom I will call “The Dead 
One” for want of a better name. I prom- 
ised to take him and I did. I promised 
to tell the story of our trip, and here it is: 

July 10th, 1908. The fishermen are in 
Owen So#@nd and it is approaching the 
hour of departure. The boat whistles, 
and as usual, |] am two miles away from 
the wharf. “There is the usual “Mara- 
thon,” and then the final sprint, and I 
make the steamer “Manitou,” my clothes 
wet with perspiration, and my breath 
coming in “chunks.” I am afraid that 
I will never get that breath all back, and 
even if I do, I know that it will not be 
all my own. 

The boat swung away from the dock, 
and I started for my favorite stand, the 
bridge. I was on my way to see the “Old 
Man,” who is Captain Norman McCoy, an 
excellent sailor and just as good a host. 


But I wasn’t there first. The “Dead 
One” was ahead of me. When I had 
clambered up, I found him showing the 
Captain how to “make the channel.” But 
the Captain used his own judgment and 
we got out safely. 

When it ceased to be interesting to-sit 
on the “hurricane,” and I had grown 
weary of listening to the stories told by 
the “Dead One,” I suggested that I was 
tired, and supplemented the suggestion 
by taking “my sneak.” It was some time 
later that my companion came down and 
made his kick about the dangers of going 
to sleep in the upper berth of a ship state- 
room. 

I was awakened in the morning by the 
coarse roar of the whistle, which seemed 
to me to be trying to tell a fellow back 
in Owen Sound that we had reached Kil- 
larney. I dressed hurriedly—one always 
does on a boat. The sun was just be- 
ginning to look over the crimson horizon. 
That was the most gorgeous sunrise I 
ever saw in Canada. The waters seemed 
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to be afire. The sun was as‘a big globule 
of fire, which came out of its native ele- 
ment, smiling on all the world. 

Those of you who have seen this will 
know what it is like. Those of you who 
have not will have to see it for yourselves 
before you will understand its beauties. 

It is only a couple of hours’ sail until 
we reach Manitowaning. The Captain 
gets up himself to blow the whistle at 
this port. It is his home, and there is 
none who doubt it when he gets hold of 
the rope. The “Dead One” came into 
sight at this place, and declared that it 
looked like a poor place to catch fish. 
His assertion ran something like this: 
“There is nothing in sight but gravel 
pits.’ The town council was down to see 
us, and he said he was feeling well, thank 
you. 

The boat whistled to leave, and, just as 
I thought, the “Dead One” was not in 
sight. Hehad gone uptown. Manitow- 
aning lies (not because it is tired) at the 
top of a hill. JI might also add that it 
struggles half-way down. Of course, I 
knew that my “Dead One” would be at 
the top of the hill, and to improve the 
story I might say that he was left. But 
he wasn’t. At the first cough of the ex- 
haust he was on deck, and he made him- 
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self generally obnoxious to the passengers 
and crew from here to Little Current. 

Little Current. That is the next stop. 
But not for the “Dead One.” He took a 
trip up town to get some souvenir post- 
cards to send to his “lady-love.” I might 
add, girls, that he isn’t married. When 
he returned he declared the town, like 
himself, a “Dead One.” He had seen two 
doctors and a yellow dog. He asked the 
doctors where all the people were, and 
they said, “They are all working.” Well, 
the boat, as usual, whistled, and the 
“Dead One was the last one on board. 
We swung out into the stream and head- 
ed for Gore Bay. 

If you ever go “up the lakes” be sure 
to take in Gore Bay. We had a ticket to 
that place, and as the first mate knew the 
way in, we very soon heard the boat 
scratching her sides up against the dock, 
and we got off to see our friends. It took 
two hours to unload the “Dead One’s” 
baggage. It put me in mind of a travel- 
ling circus. He had everything — but 
fishing tackle. Bob Porter, the genial 
proprietor of the Ocean House, started to 
carry it up to the hotel. I think he is 
carrying it yet. He said he would have 


.it up for us next vear, 


We were told that the “Orange” dem- 
onstration was to be held in Kagawong 
on July 13th. Of course, we had to be 
there, and when we dropped off the boat, 
in the middle of the night before, we 
found the hotel crammed to the ears. We 
sat down in the waiting room and amused 
ourselves, telling each other all we would 
do to the fish when we got ready to start 
the campaign. At last the approaching 
sun began to shine over the hills, and 
the continuous clamor of drums and whis- 
tles told us it was time to call it Monday. 
We went outside and found that the citi- 
zens of the town had decorated it until it 
looked like a “garden toad.” We held a 
committee meeting of two, and decided 
that we had better go fishing. About a 
mile back of the hotel, and nestling up 
upon the top of the mountain, is Lake 
Kagawong. It is perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the 
North Channel, and is connected with it 
by a beautiful winding river of the same 
name. About half-way between the lake 
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and the hotel is a beautiful waterfall. It 
looks particularly beautiful on account of 
the wonderful effect produced by the con- 
trasts between the water and the dark fol- 
iage, which is so close to the water. It 
is because of this that there are no photo- 
graphs which do it justice. 

Well, I am getting too far away from 
the “Dead One,” and I must get him, and 
also you, Mr. Reader, up to that lake. 
We had to walk about half a mile before 
we came to the boathouses. There is a 
gasoline launch here for the accommoda- 
tion of the hotel guests, but “Dead One” 
said, “No. I am going to go in a row- 
boat. If I go fishing, I am going to get 
the exercise as well as the experience.” 

He appointed himself captain as well as 
engineer, and loaded an old sail into the 
boat, as he was going to “sail her.” He 
took a-hold of the oars and was soon mak- 
ing for the open lake. He was not the 


means of moving the boat for long, and I 
soon discovered that it was I who was to 
“have the exercise.” This was all the re- 
sult of a bad case of ‘“‘water on the hands,” 
in the shape of blisters, which came to 
the ““‘Dead One.” Well, to make a short 
story stretch out, in a few hours we had 
gone the necessary half-mile and were 
looking out into the lake. 

The lake looked rather rough and angry 
to me, and I had doubts about the use of 
that sail, for our boat had no centreboard 
nor rudder, but I had the “Dead One” 
with me and I was not afraid. As soon 
as we were well out in the lake, and well 
in the trough of the sea, the “Dead One” 
stood up in the boat and gave signs of 
putting up the sail. _He began to give an 
impersonation of Tom Lipton. Remem- 
ber that the boat had no centreboard, the 
wind was blowing at “forty,” that I did 
not know the first thing about running a 
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“schooner,” and that I was under the will 
of the “Dead One.” 

The boat went forward, it backed up, 
it turned hand-springs, it ran in circles, it 
tried to dive. It was then that the “Dead 
One” very nearly impersonated a fish. 
We were being driven on the rocks. I 
called to the “Dead One” to lower the sail 
and help me with the oars. We would 
have been driven on those same rocks had 
not we got the oars in motion. By a lot 
of hard work I got the boat out of danger, 
and we were soon in the mouth of the 
protecting river. The moral of the story 
is “that it is a lie.’ 1 am the one who 
tried to run the sail, and who made such 
a muss of it. The “Dead One” was sit- 
ting in the stern, pale to the gills, and 
“sick unto death.” We did not have as 
many fish when we arrived at the hotel as 
we had bargained to bring back with us. 

But let us hurry back to Manitowaning. 
That is where all the fun went on. We 
were there for dinner, and when that was 
over, we began to look for the rig, which 
was to take us to the country. A small 
boy went with us to guide the horse back, 
but he wasn’t necessary. If that old 
horse don’t know his way anywhere in 


Ontario, it is not because he is not old. 


enough. We traversed the dozen miles 
in a day and a half—just cut that day 
out to get the solution to the puzzle, and 
leave the half, According to my memory 
this was a very warm day. The “Dead 
One” says that his pulse registered 104 in 
the shade, but he could not be positive, for 
he was not in the shade long enough to 
find out. We were made welcome by ev- 
eryone but the dog when we came to the 
residence of Mr. David Pyette. The dog 
took his own time to make our acquaint- 
ance. 


There were three paradises for fishing, 
within easy reach of where we were now. 
I should say, before going farther, that all 
the time we were in this region, the 
weather was at least twenty degrees too 
warm to get good fishing results. It was 
so hot that the farmers could not work 
their horses in the fields. Those who 
tried had the experience of seeing their 
horses struggle on for awhile and fin- 
ally sink down from sheer exhaustion. 
Under these conditions you will under- 
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stand that we did not expect to catch fish. 
At least, trout will not take the bait freely 
in such weather. The bass are not so 
particular, and it seemed to me that they 
rather liked the taste of the many deli- 
cacies that we offered them, for they were 
unusually active. There are two streams 
in this district in which one can fish — the 
Blue Jay, which is a small spring creek, 
and the Manitou, a river which drains the 
lake of the same name, and carries its 
overflow into Lake Huron. ‘The two riv- 
ers are very different, as are the two spe- 
cies of trout which are found in them. 

There are also a number of small lakes 
in this district. The largest of these is 
the Manitou. The lake at which we did 
our bass fishing is Lake Windfall. This 
is the most difficult lake of all to get to. 
Perhaps that is why I chose it. I knew 
there were lots of fish there; but there 
are plenty of fish in any of them. But I 
am away from my subject. Let us get 
back to our arrival at Mr. Pyette’s. 


We came into the trout-fishing district 
about noon, and, as I said before, it was 
very warm. We had our dinner and at 
once set out for the Blue Jay. It runs 
about a mile back of the house where we 
were staying. The sun was streaming 
down on us and the water was as bright 
and clear as crystal. We could see the 
fish and, of course, the fish could see us. 
When we came to the stream the “Dead 
One” chose to go down stream, and of 
-course I chose to go up. I had*’no choice 
in the matter, so I said “Good luck” to 
him, and he the same to me, and we turn- 
ed our noses in diverse directions, made a 
few more remarks about the heat, and 
started in to tempt Mr. and Mrs. Trout, 
and all the little Trouts. But their last 
Sunday-school lesson must have been 
about Adam and Eve, for they refused to 
be tempted. Whenever I would approach 
the banks of the stream I could see the 
fish scatter in all directions. This limited 
the fishing to “fast water.” As the best 
parts were beaver meadow, the fishing 
was not up to what was advertised. I 
spent most of my time in replacing “dead 
baits.” When I got to the end of my 
‘eround” I counted my fish, and I had fit- 
teen. i turned and retraced my steps 
“Dead-One-wards.” When I found him 
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he was not fishing. He had fallen in with 
a party of girls, and he was having the 
time of his life. He had only caught two 
fish all afternoon; but he had met these 
Americans. I decided that we would 
have to change our fishing grounds, but 
was delighted to find that the girls were 
going home the next day. 

We went home and had our supper. 
As soon as the sun went down the mos- 
quitoes came up. I immediately washed 
in “Pennyroyal and Alcohol.” I suggest- 
ed the scheme to “Dead One”; but, no, 
he didn’t want any. He could stand the 
mosquitoes. And so it started. First 
came One mosquito, then came twenty, 


quito was on the job, and hungry. And 
so he kept his head in all night In the 
morning he found that he had ‘dev eloped a 
fine case of hives, 

The next day broke hotter than ever. 
But we were scheduled to attack Windfall 
Lake, and we were soon preparing for the 
trip. We were driven to within a couple 
of miles of the lake, and after unloading 
our traps, began the walk through the 
bush. 

All the mosquitoes in the country were 
in that bush, and you can take it from me 
that they hurried our footsteps some. _ It 
was a rough trail and took some hard 
work to travel it, encumbered with our 


“‘Dead One’’ and Author Carrying Combined Catch. 


then a thousand. They went after that 
“Dead One,” they went up his sleeves, 
they went down his neck, they went up 
his pant-legs. He slashed, he fought, he 
swore. 
to annihilate all the pests on Manitoulin, 
and he tried to act as if he were sleepy. 
He soon “put his name on the register” — 
in other words, “his shirt on the door’— 
hunted up his room and got into bed. . He 
had to put his head under the covers to 
protect himself. That process was a very 
warm one, and he was heated up to 104 
again. But every time he put his nose 
out for some fresh atmosphere, Billy Mos- 


At last he gave up his attempt - 


tackle. We now came into the timber, 
which was the sign that we were close to 
the water, and heard the unmistakable 
noise of a partridge. The “Dead One” 
immediately produced a revolver,and gave 
me a little lecture on the use of firearms. 
After he had assured me of his “Bisley- 
ability” he started in to look for his bird. 
He ran through the bush like a hound af- 
ter a fox, and of course he raised poor old 
Mrs. Partridge, and firing quickly he 
killed her — I don’t think. We continued 
our walk, and were soon to the shore of 
the lake. It proved to be a beautiful lake 
about two miles wide. The “Dead One” 
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came to me in a great state of excitement, 
saying, “I don’t see why they called this 
‘Windfall’ Lake. I can’t find any apples 
under the trees.” 

We started to fish off the shore, and 
were soon catching good-sized black bass. 
I had my pocket scales. with me and we 
returned everything under three pounds, 
which was alive. We had our lunch and 
turned our steps homewards. The ac- 
companying photo shows our combined 
catch. We were tired when we reached 
home, and were both asleep before the 
mosquitoes knew where we were. 

We were so enthusiastic next morning 
that our host caught the craze and prom- 
ised to accompany us that day. It was 
still too hot to fish trout so we were ready 
for more bass. Mr. Pyette put the mo- 
tion that we kill nothing but four-pound- 
ers. Carried. When we came to the 
bush our guide told us that he would 
take us ina short way. We thanked him 
for it. The “Dead One” was so busy 
jumping logs that he did not have any 
time to explain why he missed the part- 
ridge the day before. We all know that 
his explanation would have been that he 


did not want to kill the bird anyway be- 


cause they were out of season. 

We had reached the lake by this time, 
and found the bass were as hungry as 
ever. We would put three hooks on our 
line and bait them all. As soon as one 
fish was hooked, the others would swarm 
around and fight for the remaining baits. 
The result was that we caught three fish 
every time we caught one. 

Fun? Well, you can imagine it. The 
“Dead One” got three on his line at once 
when he wasn’t looking, and as a result, 
he went in to converse with the bass. 
The bad part was that we caught our full 
allowance in too short atime. You know 
how aggravating it is to have to stop 
when they are biting like “wild-men.” 
We had our fish, and the next question 
was how to get them out. At last we hit 
on the plan of tying them to a rail and 
carrying them out on our shoulders. Go- 
ing out the “Dead One” was leading, and 
of course had to get on the wrong path. 
No one noticed it until we were well into 
the bush, and found that we were lost. 
It was getting late and things were look- 
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ing bad. Mr. Pyette shinned up a tree 
and came down with the good news that 
we were close to a farmhouse. He then 
led the way into the roughest bit of bush 
I have ever had the pleasure (?) of going 
through. The fish were heavy and we 
were tired. We would slip on the rocks 
and fall down with the fish on top of us. 
Ii you cannot appreciate this sensation, 
get a ton of bricks, tie them to a log, and 
take a twenty-mile walk through the ini- 
tiation ceremony of some of the secret so- 
cieties that we know. It was just here 
that the “Dead One” discovered he had 
lost his pipe. Now, pipes do not grow 
on trees on Manitoulin, and you can’t bor- 
row any one else’s when the mosquitoes 
are around. All the pipes on the island 
are in use then. Well, we had to start 
looking for that pipe. We must have 
spent an hour in searching for it before 
the “Dead One” finally found it in his 
hip pocket. (I omit what was 
said to him.) 

At last we came to the aforesaid farm- 
house and were there confronted with a 
terrible problem. We had the choice of 
going home immediately, through the 
dust, or staying for ten or fifteen minutes 
around a big dish of fresh buttermilk. I 
am not going to offer a prize for the per- 
son who can tell us what we did. 


The next day found us in hip boots and 
straw hats, all ready to wade the Manitou 
River. The only way to fish this stream 
is to get right in and wade. It is not 
deep, average two feet. It runs down 
hill as fast as a cow can trot. One has to 
watch oneself or one is liable to be sitting 
on the bottom, or else shooting rapids 
like one canoe. I had told his nibs that 
the fish in this stream were all as crazy as 
mad dogs, and would always bite as such. 
There was something wrong this day, for 


_the only things that resembled the afore- 


said dogs were the chubs, and they were 
as hungry as young puppies. They acted 
as if they had just been led out of a ten 
years’ famine. When we would come to 
a particularly good “hole” I would tell 
the “Dead One” that I had never failed 
to get a good fish there. Then the “Dead 
One” would laugh at me when I would 
pull up another chub. I don’t think he 
believed me when I told him that there 
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used to be fish in that stream. There cer- 
tainly used to be, but this day we were 
“in wrong.” I saw that my reputation 
for telling the truth was going to suffer, 
and every time I would pull that gag 
about “what I used to do,” I would feel 
like thes “last batter up, with two strikes, 
and the bases full.” 

We were getting pretty well down 
stream, and — puff, wallop, splash, gurgle 
—the “Dead One” had lost his “equilib- 
rium,” and was in the water to his ankles 
—head first. At last his head came up 
and he cried, “It’s all right, Captain; save 
the women and children.” Then he got 
up On a convenient stone and made some 
witty remarks about the effects of water 
on one’s constitution, when not taken in 
the proper proportions. He said the only 
thing for him to do was to catch a cold. 

Here ends our trip down the Manitou. 
Counting our combined catch, we had two 
speckled trout, and four thousand chubs 
(not saved). The trout must have got 
mixed up with the “Dead One’s” basket 
when he fell into the “drink.” I will not 
tell you of the four miles’ walk home, as 
I have forgotten all about it. I went to 
ask the “Dead One” for his version of 
the tramp, but his remarks are not fit for 
publication. 

And now for a rainy day When I 
arose the next morning I was happy. 
The sun had got lost some place about 
New Zealand in the night and did not ap- 
pear in the morning The clouds came 
and flocked over Manitoulin, like so many 
crows. The “Dead One” was too sore to 
go fishing, so he stayed at home to talk 
to the mosquitoes. Mr. Pyette and my- 
self prepared for a good day, and we were 
away very early. We chose the lower 
Blue Jay for our manceuvres. It is here 
that the stream runs through several 
miles of cedar trees. The rain came 
down lightly, and made things most fa- 
vorable for fishing — also for mosquitoes. 
But we didn’t mind the pests as long as 
we caught the speckled beauties. But as 
the day became older and damper the 
mosquitoes became bolder and more nu- 
merous. They finally accomplished their 
purpose and drove us from the river, but 
not before we had two lovely baskets of 
Blue Jay trout, which I cleaned and 
brought back to Owen Sound on ice. 


David Pyette and Son. 


You ask, What happened to the “Dead 

One”? I'll tell you before I finish. 

As I sat that night smoking my last 
pipe of tobacco, I drew up the following 
resolutions: 

(a) There are still a few fish in the Teh- 
kummah district. 

(b) There are still a few things for me 
to laugh over, and which I[ could tell. 
Perhaps I will some day. 

(c) There are still a few years in which 
I can visit this wonderful. fishing 
ground. 

(d) There are still a few people who will 
want to go with me. He who comes 
must come well recommended, and 
he will never be a “Dead One.” 

The next day we drove into Manitow- 
aning, prepared to go home that day. The 
“Dead One” got lost from me for a while, 
and when I finally found him he was ‘sit- 
ting on the wharf, fishing perch. He had 
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bought a rod and line, had dug up a 
worm somewhere, and was having the 
time of his life. As I approached, he 
took another perch off his hook and said, 
“No more of your blank trout-fishing for 
me.” The steamer came along in an 
hour, but he signified his intention of 
sticking for a few days with the perch. 

I was leaning over the back railing of 
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the steamer “Manitou” as she swung out 
of the harbor, and the last glance I got of 
his nibs, he was pulling up another perch. 
As I still stood, leaning over the back 
railing of the steamer, for long after we 
had left port, I thought of him. And as 
I looked out across the water his last 
words were still ringing in my ears, “I 
guess I’m a ‘Dead One,’ am I?” 


A Successful Fishing Trp in Good Old Nova Scoua 


BY STANLEY W. 


O BEGIN with, we were just three 
times more successful than we 
could make our friends believe, 
which is natural, you will say, be- 
ing a fish-story. It was through no fault 
of ours, however, as you will learn after 
you follow us to Island Lake, the grand 
waters of the Liscombe River, and home 
again to Truro, the shire town of the 
county of Colchester, Nova Scotia. 

There were five of us, Guy, Frank, Jim, 
Bert and Stan, all with splendid Canadian 
appetites, all true lovers of sport, and a 
capacity to appreciate and admire nature 
in what Stewart Edward White terms 
“The Silent Places.” 
put the appetite first, for without it you 
are not able to appreciate fully the many 
enjoyments ofa trip like this. A man who 
cannot find an appetite on a fishing trip 
had better consult a doctor at once. 

We left home Monday night, June first, 
last year, with; I believe, almost half a 
baggage car of camping outfit, provisions, 
etc., which was complete, from a small 
sheet iron stove, a camera, and all the 
necessary equipment, to a phonograph 
and about forty records, not necessary, 
but which afforded us no end of enjoy- 
ment and- pleasure on our evenings in 
camp. It takes care, and is some trouble 
transporting a machine and records into 
the wilds, but the pleasure derived more 
than repays the trouble. , Ask Guy and 
he will state positively that you cannot 
go fishing without a phonograph and 
“The Merry Widow Waltz.” 

We spent Monday night in New Glas- 
gow, and of course talked over the pros- 
pects for the morrow, as we desired to 
make camp on the shores of Island Lake 
Tuesday night. 


You will note I, 


McCULLOCH. 


We had an early start, leaving New 
Glasgow about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing by the I. C. R. for Ferrona Junction, 
from whence we transferred to a branch 
line running up to Sunny Brae, Pictou 
county, arriving there at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon. I say arriving; our bag- 
gage and four-fifths of the party arrived 
O. K. We were well on our way to 
Sunny Brae when we found one of our 
party, whom we thought was aboard safe- 
ly, had missed the train. This was a bad 
beginning, and, Frank claimed, a bad 
omen. There were three commercial 
travellers in the party, and strange to say, 
the missing one was one of the three, al- 
though accustomed to catching trains ev- 
ery day. The other two moved a vote of 
censure, but Guy and Jim voted dead 
against it. We soon had a telephone 
from the liveryman that he had “left for 
Sunny Brae an hour ago,” and by the 
time we had all our baggage loaded on 
the teams awaiting us, and had everything 
in shape for our eighteen-mile drive to 
Caledonia, our lost one arrived. He 
claimed it was a fine day and he preferred 
driving to the day coach, and had the 
usual smooth way of getting out of it 
characteristic of the up-to-date Ambassa- 
dor of Commerce. 

The drive to Caledonia was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all; the day was just cloudy 
enough to be cool and pleasant, the coun- 
try looked its best, and the fields and for- 
ests in their new spring coats of green, 
were a delight to the eye, wholesome and 
refreshing. 

We arrived at Arthur’s, who, along with 
Dan, were to be our guides for the trip, 
at about one-thirty. Arthur’s good wife 
made us right at home, and had a splendid 


THE ‘“‘DEVIL’S EDDY.”’ 
The members of the party are wearing a ‘‘fly hat,’’ patented by Jim, with fine fly net in front, which can be 


worn upside down when flies are not troublesome. 


dinner awaiting us, to which we did full 
justice. A smoke and a rest for an hour, 
and we were ready for the ten-mile tramp 
to Island Lake. Dan and Arthur had 
our baggage all loaded on a strong truck, 
with two horses, for the road through the 
forest was an old one, used years ago for 
a wood road when lumber operations were 
in swing. Our baggage was all tied se- 
curely, for it was a rough, slow and tor- 
tuous trip, for horses and driver, who, of 
course, walked also, it being too rough to 
attempt riding on the truck, 

After saying good-bye to our hostess 
and our driver from Sunny Brae, who was 
to meet us again on the following Tues- 
day, we set out stripped right down for 
walking, with nothing to carry except a 
rifle and a revolver or two. Jim certain- 
ly cut quite a swath with his new rifle, 
and kept an eye for bear or a wildcat, 
which we are sorry to report did not ap- 
pear. We soon were a mile or two in 
advance of Arthur, Dan and the horses, 
sO we sat down in a cool spot beside a 
babbling brook to rest till they caught up. 
In this way we thoroughly enjoyed the 
ten-mile walk and all arrived at Island 
Lake about seven o’clock without further 
incident. 

Our tent was a round military one and 
we soon had it up and preparations for 


Jim is wearing the net over his face in the picture. 


supper commenced. ~ Bert was anxious 
to get busy fishing, and left with the ex- 
cuse of getting some “fresh ones” for 
supper. He made good, too, for he was 
within sight of our camp, and we soon 
saw him pulling in some good ones. He 
was fishing right from the shore, where 
a little stream ran into the lake. How 
we all envied him! There was much to 
do in getting ready for the night, so we 
stuck right to duty, and got everything 
into shipshape. 

Bert’s half-dozen trout, from half to a 
pound and a half, were soon in the pan 
cooking for supper, under Jim’s direc- 
tions. Jim, we learned before the trip 
was over, is a very good cook. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed our first meal in camp, as 
we did all the others that followed. 

We had a little rain that night but felt 
very cozy under canvas. The phono- 
graph did duty; “The Merry Widow 
Waltz,” Guy’s favorite, figured several 
times. The three commercial men fig- 
ured conspicuously at telling stories, 
while Guy’s ready wit and Frank’s dry 
humor kept the guides “going” most of 
the time. 

Frank claimed all the stories would be 
run off, and there would be no new ones 
for the nights to come, if we did not turn 
in, so we all reported “good-night” and 
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were soon enjoying the comforts of blan- 
kets and hemlock boughs. 

We were all astir early Wednesday 
morning. Arthur had the fire going in 
our little stove, and preparations for 
breakfast were under way. Arthur had 
arranged to send a man in half-way to 
meet Dan to take the horses back. The 
truck was left at the lake for the return 
trip. We tried fishing in Bert’s old spot 
of the night before, and all caught some 
very nice fish. The two boats, which 
Arthur had hauled in a week before our 
arrival, were to be put in commission, and 
we were anxious to get out on the lake to 
try our luck. Island Lake is a magnifi- 
cent sheet of water studded with islands, 
and with Hunting Lake and numerous 
others forms the headwaters of the Lis- 
combe River, which finally finds its way 
to the Atlantic Ocean on the eastern shore 
of Nova Scotia. 

We expected our best fishing in the big 
river below Island Lake dam, in the 
“stills” and “pools.” ; 

Our luck on Island Lake was not up 
to our expectations, but Arthur and Guy, 
who were the only ones of the party who 
had fished these waters before, promised 
us good things in the river. We made 
camp for dinner, and found Dan had re- 
turned. Dinner over, we all got busy 
and “broke camp,” packing all our be- 
longings into the two boats. We found 
an excellent table and some stools in an 
old lumber camp, which we also took 
along. Crossing the entire length of Isl- 
and Lake, we came to the Island Lake 
dam, and found a suitable place for our 
permanent camp, near the river. We had 
quite a portage to make at this point, but 
finally got everything in order. We 
found a spring right handy to the camp. 
Arthur and Dan brought our boats 
through the sluice of the dam into the 
river ready for a start in the morning. 

It was almost dark before we got ev- 
erything shipshape about camp, fires go- 
ing and supper under way, etc., yet Bert, 
who was the most diligent fisherman of 
the party, got out his gear, and went 
down to the river. We soon saw him 
playing a splendid fish, and all got busy 
at once and caught a nice little string be- 
fore it got quite dark. 


“Supper is ready!” was the next good 
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news from Arthur, and as we had worked 
hard moving camp, and it was late, we 
were ready for the good things provided. 
That night, too, in camp, was greatly en- 
joyed. The guides told some stories of 
adventure, wonderful stories of the wil- 
derness, 

The next morning the camp was early 
astir for our first day’s fishing on the Lis- 
combe. One of the grandest day’s sport 
it turned out to be, within the experience 
of any of the party. Leaving camp, the 
river led through about three miles of 
“still water,’ winding through a large 
flat meadow. The mountains stood off 
on either side from a mile to a mile and 
a half from the river. Our guides in- 
formed us that about here there were 
from fifteen to twenty splendid places 
from which to call moose, in the fall call- 
ing season, without going more than one 
hundred yards from the boats. We have 
all agreed to try it some season. 

The three miles through “still water” 
we all trawled, the guides rowing. We 
caught only an occasional fish in this 
way. Then we were fast approaching 
the “McKenzie’s Rips,” the first broken 
rapid water in the river. We all got 
well down in the bottom of the boats, 
the guides remaining standing, discard- 
ing oars for long poles. The water ahead 
was boiling and breaking over large boul- 
ders and it looked as if a boat could not 
possibly live in such rapids. Our speed 
increased; we shot through asfrom a gun, 
the guides, Arthur and Dan, cool and col- 
lected, steering the boats safely through 
to the pool below the “run.” It was dan- 
gerous work well done, and safely over. 
There is no real excitement without some 
element of danger, but some of us, for 
whom it was a first experience in shoot- 
ing rapids, drew a long breath when safe- 
ly through. 

The pool below this run was where our 
fishing really began. The trout were 
large and hungry, and each of the five 
would be playing a splendid fish at the 
same time. They ran from one to three 
pounds, and as gamy as any fish I ever 
tried to land. The guides were indeed 
kept busy with the landing nets. 

We fished with bait, and fly also, on 
the same cast, and very often caught two. 
at a time. 
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After lunch we continued our way 
down the river, through “Devil’s Eddy,” 
and several runs or rapids like the first, 
to Haul-Over dam. We had splendid 
luck all the way down. New pools to 
fish, new worlds to conquer. 

At Haul-Over dam was a lumber camp 
and below this in a shallow part of the 
river, Guy and I found the greatest spot 
for fishing that ever delighted the heart 
of a follower of Walton. We were 
told by the guides that it was three years 
since these waters were fished. I should 
think it was. Guy and I were standing 
side by side in the river. We had hip 
boots on. On our first throw the bait 
and flies had no sooner struck the water 
than it commenced to boil. I was fishing 
with bait and two flies on my cast and 
hooked three all at once. I will never 
forget the sport playing those three splen- 
did specimens, and Dan landed all safely 
with the net when they were well played 
out. Guy caught two at a time three 
times in succession. This seems like a 
“fish story,” but is actually true. We 
were joined by Bert, Frank and Jim, and 
were all busy, all the time, though we 
gave up before the fish, as true sportsmen 
should on such occasions. 

We were now six miles Irom camp and 
left early for the return trip, it being more 
difficult on account of having to pull our 
boats up through the rapids with ropes 
from shore, and in some cases it was ne- 
cessary to portage. The camp was a 
welcome sight, and by the time we had 
supper over, our trout all cleaned, and 
each wrapped separately in parchment 
paper, we were ready for the blankets. 

Thursday we also spent on the river, 
going up another branch, and visiting the 
Dreadnaught dam, where we made ex- 
cellent catches. The weather was very 
hot. Friday was spent on Island Lake, 
with only fair success compared with 
fishing on the river. Saturday we had 
another big day on the river and some 
fine sport. Bert and Jim, both slim fel- 
lows, but wearing hip boots designed for 
men with large limbs, waded out, with 
great difficulty to a large rock in the cen- 
ter of the river, which at this point was 
wide and shallow. They forgot their 
baskets, and as their good luck commenc- 
ed, and all “big ’uns,” they filled the tops 
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of their rubber boots with trout. They 
were so excited they did not mind the 
struggling of the fish after being depos- 
ited therein, until, as Jim claimed, an 
extra large one kicked him off the rock 
on which he was standing. Jim is a 
lightweight, and we could all understand 
when we saw the big one in question. 

Sunday we spent quietly in camp. It 
was awfully hot, ninety degrees on Sun- 
day and Monday we found after coming 
out; Guy preferred out-door life, but un- 
der the canvas, a protection from the sun, 
was good enough for the rest of us. One 
of our number preached a little sermon 
or sermonette, and we had an occasional 
hymn on the phonograph. That evening 
we all enjoyed the most gorgeous sunset 
that can possibly be imagined. 

Monday we broke camp for the home- 
ward journey. The weather being so 
hot, and no ice, our catch of Wednesday 
was spoiled. We had a number in salt 
which we brought out with us. We saw 
a cow moose swim the Island Lake on 
our way back. We walked the ten miles 
back to Arthur’s and civilization, arriving 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
horses had been sent in for our fish and 
baggage. Our driver from Sunny Brae 
arrived on schedule, and Tuesday morn- 


ing we had an early start for home. We 
found Thursday and Friday’s trout, 
though salted, completely spoiled. The 


heat Monday, ninety degrees, and the 
jolting over the rough roads, was too 
much for them. We only took Satur- 
day’s catch home, and thus failed to con- 
vince our friends that we caught three 
times more than we could “show up.” 

We are all going again this year, and 
only hope for a little cooler weather. We 
are taking along an Indian who is well 
posted in smoking fish, %o that they can 
be kept in good condition. 

This will be the third trip for the same 
party, and we term ourselves “The Lis- 
combe Fish and Sporting Co., Unlimited.” 
We meet very often through the winter 
at the call of President Guy, and take 
great pleasure in talking over our various 
trips. Through the clouds of tobacco 
smoke, Frank suggests a two weeks’ trip 
this year, and Guy replies, with a favorite 
expression of his, “It seems hardly 
enough!” 


How to Hunt and Avoid Moose 


BY G. H. H. NASE. 


HE prime requisites of a successful 
hunter of this lordly monarch of 
the New Brunswick wilds are good 
wind, fleetness of foot, with unim- 
paired action of the hip and knee-joints, 
and the faculty for arriving instantan- 
eously at wise and final decisions, both in 
regard to estimating the time required to 
arrive at a given spot — of course, I pre- 
sume it is entirely unnecessary to make 
any explanatory remarks in connection 
with the word “spot,” but for the informa- 
tion of nimrods, I might mention that 
where the word “spot” occurs in this ar- 
ticle, it signifies a tree —and the most 
likely elevation that will afford the maxi- 
mum protection at the minimum expendi- 
ture of the epidermis. 

It is absolutely essential, also, that one 
possess good eyesight and be able to dis- 
tinguish without any undue uncertainty 
at a distance of say twenty-five yards the 
object that he is about to cover or seek 
cover from, in order to determine definite- 
ly whether it is actually one of his com- 
panions or one of some one else’s part- 
ners, or his imagination investing a fallen 
tree with the implements of assault and 
battery, which are familiar objects to 
many a would-be Mercury, for three rea- 
sons, principally: 

First. In order to minimize the num- 
ber of ascensions, as tree-climbing is not 
very invigorating when one feels obliged 
to perform the act in a decidedly limited 
time, as, where the performance is oft- 
repeated, it is very apt to induce perspira- 
tion of the lymphatic glands, which is 
contagious among hunters, and, in con- 
junction with the buck fever, is very 
weakening and unpleasant. 

Second. That it is extremely unpleas- 
ant to kill or maim any member of the 
party or any stray member from some 
other party, as it shows a lack of discrim- 
ination. If there should happen to be a 
moose in your vicinity whose hide has 
been fanned by the murderous and fatal 
slug from your fusee, your life would be 
jeopardized by extinction swift and ter- 
rible. 


Third. That you must be absolutely 
positive that the tree or stump on which 
you are hanging your eyes, has antlers, 
the biggest you ever saw, and rolls its 
liquid and fiery orbs around and occa- 
sionally squeaks or grunts, and actually 
turns its head from side to side, like an 
indifferent cow. 

If you are in your right mind and ac- 
tually behold the target of your concen- 
tration moving around like a carpet on a 
clothes-line, you can make up your mind 
that it isn’t a moose, and the quicker you 
make up your mind in this respect, the 
better off somebody else may be; but if. 
you are not wholly convinced of the iden- 
tity of the object, you may make a wide 
detour and approach it from the rear, not 
omitting to pick out spots of safety; 
that is, trees with plenty of lower limbs 
not less than ten feet from the ground, 
as you go along, just iti case of eventuali- 
ties, and that the object should come to 
life and possibly confront you in a hostile 
manner. It would be advisable to carry 
a step-ladder or a tree with you; but 
where this is not practical, you never 
want to take your eyes off the sheltering 
pines and the lone hackmatack. Of course 
it is highly improbable that this delusion 
of the optics will ever convert itself into 
flesh and blood with the fleetness of the 
wind and the avenging might of Thor; 
but I give this advice merely in case of 
events transpiring for which you were not 
prepared, which, however, need not be ap- 
plied unless pursuer and pursued are 
gravitating in the same direction, when it 
is just as well to bear it in mind, particu- 
larly where you are not holding your own 
and where you have not been granted a 
sufficient handicap to warrant your re- 
maining on earth. In case you should 
overlook this important advice, I would 
advise that you commit it to memory so 
that it may be recalled readily when the 
crucial moment arrives. Formula Alpha 
and Omega: Be ever on the alert for the 
tree with the best ladder. Do not, under 
any circumstances, absent yourself from _ 
one tower of defense until the eye has — 
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measured another. This rule will prove 
itself in time. 

He must be able to carry on his back 
a load of truck that will cover and feed 
an ordinary-sized family, with a cat and 
dog, for two weeks, and enough ammuni- 
tion to shoot every animal that went into 
the ark. 

While in his regimentals, he must be 
ready to carry a canoe, wrestle with a 
bear, ford a river, and last, but not least, 
if the animal for which he is searching or 
endeavoring to avoid, suddenly confronts 
him, he should be eligible to the contests 
of the Olympics. 

He must be a great smoker, and smoke 
all the time he is in the woods. If there 
is anything a moose craves, it is the frag- 
fant perfume of “Old Chum” or “College 
Cut.” Ii his lordship gets the scent of 
either of these brands he is apt to give 
battle right off the handle: but, if he gets 
the scent of “Blackjack” or “Myrtle 
Navy” he may decide that discretion is 
the better part of valor; but, of course. it 
all depends. 

He must have good judgment and be 
able to distinguish readily a bull from a 
cow, as it comes rather expensive dispos- 
ing of female moose, especially if one is 
caught. If not familiar with the sight of 
moose, he should take the precaution to 
familiarize himself with the subject of 
our sketch at a taxidermist’s or in a park, 
to determine definitely in his mind just in 
What points the genus Cervus differs 
from the genus Man or the bovine genus, 
the domestic Cow, or the genus equis, the 
Horse; so that, when he goes to the 
woods, he will be prepared to recognize 
immediately and distinguish the genus 
Man from the genus Moose, in order to 
avoid accidents. 

He must be able to walk all day, run 
all night, and, if need be, recuperate him- 
self the rest of the time in a cranberry 
90g Or go to roost in the uncomfortable 
arms of the spruce or the hackmatack. 

He must be able to decide quickly the 
oreech from the muzzle of his gun, and 
0 abstain at all times from trifling with 
he trigger with his toe, as the gun is 
lecidedly apt to go off whether it is load- 
-d or not. In fact, I think I am correct 
n stating that it positively will go off, as 
he trigger is never at full cock when the 
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gun is empty; neither would a man be 
thus tempting Providence with an unload- 
ed weapon, and I am sure when every 
hunter places his feet on the road to the 
happy hunting-ground, if he is a true 
sportsman, he yearns for some other epi- 
taph than “Gone Home. He didn’t know 
it was loaded.” 


He must be able to fast or thirst for 
one, two or three days. If he is up a tree, 
the latter is usually the customary limit. 

Given these qualities as enumerated in 
the foregoing, one may start out to make 
the formal acquaintance of the monarch 
of the New Brunswick wilds with a light 
heart and a heavy back. 

In order to fully appreciate the quest 
of this majestic animal, he should begin 
to make out the trip anywhere from three 
to six months beforehand, and gaze into 
the barrel of his rifle every night to see if 
it is still there. If he is expert at this, he 
is eligible to join in the chase. 

When all arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the hunt, the day before start- 
ing should be devoted to tiring himself 
out as much as possible in order to feel 
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‘Gust right.” It is a good plan to sit up 
all night smoking and gazing at the other 
members of the party whenever a remark 
is ventured, and, if he has any sugges- 
tions to make that have not already been 
contributed, they will receive serious con- 
sideration. 

When daybreak makes its appearance, 
blow out the light and rub a few hand- 
fuls of cold water in your eyes to keep 
them open and dry with a handkerchief 
ir flick with a duster. <A duster is prefer- 
ble, as it leaves your face in such good 
shape. Don’t eat any breakfast, as you 
won't feel hungry until the grub is packed 
where you can’t get at it. Get your pipe 
going like a blacksmith’s forge, hitch your 
pack on your back, grasp your rifle, if 
possible, and you are all ready. You 
want at least five “pals,” for there is safety 
in numbers; and there are more pleasant 
places for a nimrod than the great dark 
woods at night, with its vast quietness 
interrupted only by the snarling of wild- 
cats, the weeping of porcupines, the dis- 
mal call of the owl, and the tread or sound 
of animals as they go threading their way 
through the impenetrable darkness. 

As soon as you get fairly started into 
the woods, hunt up the nearest stump, 
and smash you toe against it with as 
much force as you can muster, and pros- 
trate yourself on the ground, thus permit- 
ting your pack to come up from behind 
and hit you a tremendous crack on the 
sack of the neck, pressing your counte- 
nance into the earth, and driving your 
pipe half-way down your throat. This 
is merely the hunters’ customary mark of 
adoration of the wilds, and, though it may 
provoke hard words, and raise the ques- 
tion in your mind as to why you ever 
came anyway, laugh through your tears, 
if there are any, and keep looking up — 
after you extricate yourself —and hope 
for the best, always bearing in mind that 
the real enjoyment comes after the trip 
is over, when you can sit at the fireside 
and, through the silver threads of smoke 
curling up from your pipe, “see it all over 
again.” This is a great incentive to keep 
you going if you are inclined to become 
balky. 

During your hunt for the king of the 
forest, if you happen to see any part- 
ridges, on the belief that a bird in the 
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hand is worth two in the bush, bag them 
by all means. If there is any one thing | 
a moose detests, it is the sound of fire- 
arms. Just as long as you keep firing 
your gun, so long will you keep the moose 
off. There is consolation in) thata» ig 
means more leisure and less excitement 
for you. If there are five of you, it would 
be advisable to keep as close together as 
the trees will permit, which will enable 
you to form a British square if required. 
This has its advantages, as it gives each 
one an equal opportunity for a shot if 
there is any game moving, and, where 
you are carrying your gun full-cock and 
suddenly fall on it, it will invariably kill 
or maim at least three of your compan- 
ions. That is much more exhilarating 
than merely mistaking your chum, or 
some one else’s, for a caribou, and letting — 
him have it “right between the eyes,” or 
“antlers,’ as such a mistake makes one 
feel ridiculous, and you would be besieged 
with applications from men who desired 
to commit suicide, to accompany you on 
future expeditions. 

If you hear an unaccountable noise, or 
see, Or imagine you see, something move, 
lest some of the others might see or hear 
it first, if you are in the rear, advance two 
or three paces and “let drive!’ si there 
is no response, such as “My God, Willie, 
I’m shot!” you will have the consolation 
of knowing that you have just missed one 
of your fellow-men more by poor marks- 
manship than good judgment. If you 
hear two trees rubbing together, or any 
sound that you can associate with the 
animal you are in quest of, you had all 
better make for the same tree, depositing 
your guns where you stand, as you will 
be more apt to be able to locate them 
where you let them fall in a heap that 
way than if you made for different trees 
and left your guns scattered in various 
places. It’s more companionable, too. 
Of course, the one that reaches the tree 
first has the prior right of ascension. The 
rest of you should tag the tree in the or- 
der you arrive, saying “second,” “third,” 
and so on. Never, by any means, take a 
gun up a tree with you, as it is nothing 
more or less than taunting death in the 
face; whereas, if you leave it as far away 
as possible you stand a pretty fair chance 
of not being able to find it again, and your 
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ances of getting home safe are that 

uch more enhanced. 
_ Ii you become discouraged the first day 
or so, and there are excellent signs of 
moose in your locality, rig up a target 
and fire away all your bullets and then 
wonder why the animals don’t come and 
look you up. Moose are very conserva- 
tive, and such friendly demonstrations 
meet with little encouragement. They 
require a great deal of coaxing. Any one 
can make a horn out of bark and give the 
“call.” The best time to give this call is 
either when you are asleep, or in the mid- 
dle of the day when there is a strong wind 
blowing dead against you. Always 
“blow” into the teeth of the gale. Ifa 
moose by any chance replies, keep on 
blowing, provided you are not shivering 
too much. Then if you feel, all of a sud- 
den, as if you had run into a hat-rack or 
a bone-yard, after you come to, you will 
understand that you were very successful 
in calling a moose. If any of your “pals” 
are having any luck and are getting a 
head” on something, talk as much and 
as loud as you can without straining your 
larnyx, making some such pleasing re- 
marks as, “Isn't this spiffy!’ ‘This is 
the life for Willie!’ “I wish Sophie could 
see me now!” If you don’t get any re- 
bonse, don’t get disheartened. You will 
squire all your fortitude and cheerful- 
ss later on, when Algy and Willie con- 
dund you with appropriate epithets with- 
out regard to your sensitive nature or per- 
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sonal feelings; but don’t get your back 
up. Keep a stiff front and lie low. 

Then, when you find yourself out in 
your uncle’s pasture, with his cows al! 
tied in the barn, where they have beer 
ever since you went away, and you drag 
yourselves to the house and gaze speech: 
lessly at the carcasses of a couple of dee 
and a mammoth moose, which he killed 
in the orchard with a charge of buckshot 
the very day you went into the woods, 
don’t curse your luck or give your uncle 
any details of the hunt. He has a keen 
sense of humor, and the narrative might 
cause serious damage to his anatomy. 
Possibly, he will take you out in his pas- 
ture before you go home and let you shoot 
some of his tame partridges, and, no 
doubt, he will give you the heads of the 
deer; and, if you weave wild tales of 
heroism and adventure around them, none 
will be the wiser, and yours will be the 
prestige of hunters of valor and might 
without the perils of battle; for the race 
is not always to the swift, nor to the 
strong, but a good sportsman is judged by 
his bag, provided it is filled without the 
knowledge of his friends. 


It’s no use to caution you not to go 
again, for the lure of nature is stronger 
than human counsel, and he into whose 
spirit has once been distilled the beauties 
and mysteries of the trackless wastes is 
doomed to hearken and answer to the 
cry of the wilds whenever she calls. 


The Basset Hound for Sport 


} BY RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HE basset hound is practically an 
unknown quantity in Canada and 
the States, for with the exception 
of a few hounds which find their 
Way to some of the larger shows, the 
weed is very poorly represented. 

It is a pity that it has not come in for 
nore attention from sportsmen and show 
ing devotees, for on the bench and in 
he field, the basset hound is good to 
90k at as well as a most practical and 
ourageous worker. 

It was not until quite recent years that 


bassets came to be fully recognized in 
England, for with the exception of a 
small number brought forward to the 
shows, they were comparatively un- 
known, and but little was understood of 
their hunting qualities when in the field. 

Gradually, however, sportsmen began 
to take an interest in this long-eared, 
short-legged and most melodious hound, 
and very soon more than one regular 
pack was kept for the sole purpose of 
hunting hare; to which sport this breed 
is particularly well adapted. 
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Previous to entering upon the merits of 
this little hound when in the field, it may 
be of interest to look into the history and 
origin of the basset. 

Before the year 1875 the basset hound 
was practically unknown in England. 
For years he had flourished upon the 
continent, chiefly in Belgium, France, 
Germany and Austria, where he was reg- 
ularly employed for sporting purposes. 
In 1875 Sir Everett Millais (then Mr. 
Millais) first introduced and exhibited the 
well-known “Model,” a hound which in 
every particular was an excellent speci- 
men of this rather curious breed. 


By slow degrees the basset became 
fashionable, and in 1883 the Basset Hound 
Club was first formed, and at the same 
time a place was reserved in the Kennel 
Club stud-book for this particular type 
of hound. 


Since that time the breed has been tak- 
en up by show-ring devotees, and the 
present Queen usually has quite a tew 
well-bred hounds in her kennels at Sand- 
ringham. Mrs. Tottie, of Beil bush, 
Yorkshire, was also a well-known fancier, 
and for several years had some of the 
best known prize winners. Comparative- 
ly few people even now, have seen basset 
hounds at work in England, and I think 
I may safely say that in America or Can- 
ada, the breed is unknown from a work- 
ing standpoint, 

In general appearance the basset looks 
something like a well-bred foxhound — 
with a rather old-fashioned type of head, 
extremely long ears and deepish flews — 
the whole set on extremely short legs, the 
forelegs in particular being bent inwards. 

When first noticing this bent-legged 
appearance, one is apt to hastily come to 
the conclusion that the basset is closely 
related to the dachshund, but in reality 
the two breeds are entirely separate, the 
dachshund being a terrier, while the bas- 
set is a genuine hound of extremely an- 
cient lineage. 

As to the length of time these hounds 
have been bred in their present form it 
is hard to say; . but in Belgium and 
France they are by many authorities 
placed in three classes, as follows: 

1. Bassets a jambes droites (straight- 
legged bassets). 
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2. Bassets a jambes demi-torses (with 
half-crooked forelegs). 

3. Bassets a jambes torses (with fore- 
legs wholly crooked). 


Coupled with the above distinctions we 
find that they possess also smooth coats, 
rough coats and half-rough coats. 


The rough-coated hounds are known 
as the griffon-basset. 


The crooked-legged bassets are usu- 
ally chosen as the most typical examples 
of their kind, for they show a better type 
of hound head, as well as the long, pen- 
dulous ears. 


As regards colors, they can be found 
in any of the following: Black and tan, 
foxhound color, lemon-and-white, blue- 
mottle, hare-pie, and whole red. 

The tri-colored hound is, I think, the 
most popular, as far as pleasing appear- 
ance is concerned, with a black and white 
body and tan head, 

About forty-six pounds in weight, and 
twelve inches in height at the shoulder, 


is somewhere about the right thing for a 


basset. 


With regard to hunting qualities, nose 
and courage, the basset is a very superior 
hound indeed. 

On the continent, where the coverts are 
rough and of great extent, the rough- 
coated variety are in chief demand, but 
on the whole the smooth-coated speci- 
mens of this breed are most easily obtain- 
able. When hunting, this hound is most 
determined and independent. He pos- 
sesses an extremely delicate nose, and can 
puzzle out the very coldest scent. 

In the continental sporting districts he 
was used chiefly for driving game to the 
guns, who were posted in convenient po- 
sitions where game was likely to break 
covert. 

In the forests of the Ardennes, a larger 
type of rough-coated bassets were used, 


* chiefly for driving wolves, roe-deer, and 


wild boars. In very many districts he is 
still used in various forms of the chase, 
such as badger hunting, the killing of 
vermin, and also the hunting of truffles. 
Being most courageous by nature, he 
takes kindly to the chase of the wolf, and 
is game to stay right after the quarry. 
When first entered to the chase of th 
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hare in Great Britain, the basset pos- 
sessed one or two natural traits which re- 
quired correction to enable a pack to 
work well together and finally run into 
their beaten hare. 

Although, as previously mentioned, 
_ they possessed wonderfully keen noses, 
they were inclined to potter too much on 
the line, and for pack purposes, were 
rather too independent. With care and 
patience, however, these slight faults were 
Overcome, and one or two packs were got 
together which showed excellent sport. 
The basset hound is naturally slow as re- 
gards pace, but when hunted on foot, it 
will be found that they are quite fast 
enough, especially over ploughed land, for 
any good runner, and upon sound grass 
fields, when scent lies strong, one has to 
ia one’s very best leg foremost to live 
) 
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in the same field with them. 

Bassets require more time and patience 

in their education than do beagies, and 
possibly for this reason, as well a3 that 
they are somewhat slow, may be account- 
ved the fact that there are so few packs 
regularly hunted in England. 
_ The nature of the country has also to 
be seriously considered when thinking of 
Starting a pack, for bassets are, owing to 
their low stature and general conforma- 
tion, unable to surmount such obstacies 
as stone walls, which to the average bea- 
gle offer no very great hindrance. 

The Walhampton pack started in 1891, 
still remains active, and the master, by 
care and perseverance, has got togecher a 


average of the hares they run. 

In the early part of a season, say from 
September to early in November, this 
Jack will, as a rule, hunt and kill their 
dare in about one hour and a half, though 
ater in the season, when hares are strong- 
t and travel further, two hours, or more 
ten three or four are consumed in the 
‘hase. 

One peculiarity of the basset hound. 
‘specially noticeable when a pack is hunt- 
d, is their inability to easily run into 
nd kill their hare quickly. 

Beagles are adepts at this closing scene 
tut very often bassets will mumble their 
uarry, and in some instancse prefer to 
throw their tongues” rather than go in 
nd put an end to their beaten hare. 


most excellent pack, which kill a very fair . 
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It is seldom that they can seize and 
hold their hare until she is so beaten that 
the huntsman can pick her up himself, 
and it is towards the end of a run that 
they are hardly as quick and handy as 
beagles would be under similar condi- 
tions. 

I hunted regularly for one season with 
a small pack, the property of a friend, 
and though the nature of the district was 
quite favorable to them, offering no diffi- 
cult obstructions, we succeeded in killing 
but a single hare during the season. 

The district was highly preserved, and 
hares were too plentiful to make good 
hunting with hounds, and the pack, got 
together by drafts from other packs, was 
in its first season; and to these facts may 
be attributed our non-success in killing 
more hares than we did. Had my friend 
persevered, the following season would, I 
know, have shown a great improvement, 
but being rather fond of fast work, he 
gave them up and turned his attention to 
a pack of beagles. 


With care and perseverance, a good 
and killing pack can be got together, 
which will hunt beautifully and will kill 
a fair percentage of their hares. 


Basset hounds give beautiful tongue, 
and when bred to type, with due regard 
to color and conformation, it is a great 
pleasure to watch them at work. 


On this side the Atlantic they would 
prove to be most valuable for hunting 
game to the gun. Hares, rabbits, foxes 
and other denizens of the woods and 
fields would make ideal quarry for them, 
and if bred large enough, bassets would 
prove very useful on much larger and 
Savager game. 

I should like to see this type of hound 
receive more attention in America than 
has hitherto been accorded to it, but I do 
not want to see it transformed into a 
mere show type, and spoiled for field 
work, as have so many other breeds of 
sporting dogs. 

Shows are all right for some few breeds, 
such as bull-dogs, pugs, and other mon- 
strosities, but the working types, as one 
can easily see in these modern days, are 
infinitely better if they receive the least 
possible contamination from the “tar- 
brush” of the show-ring. 


A Famous Gun Borer 


“UNCLE BOB EDWARDS 
OF THE ITHACA GUN CO- 


Oldest and Best Known Barrel Borer in the World 


during the ever- 
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A FAMOUS GUN BORER 


‘that he is the only man in the United 


States who ever made twist and Damas- 
cus barrels in America. 

The Ithaca Gun Company have en- 
joyed the advantages of Uncle Bob’s serv- 
ices for twenty-six years, and the com- 


pany credits the shooting qualities of 


— 
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their guns entirely to the excellent serv- 
ices rendered them by Uncle Bob—an 
unusual thing for a manufacturer to do. 
Shooters from all over the world write 
to Uncle Bob, and he has a big mail to 
go through daily. Many come from far 
and near to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
and talking with him. Not only enthus- 
iastic shooters but gun repairmen of the 
older school, who have guns that Uncle 
Bob bored for the past generation or two, 
visit Ithaca for the purpose of “talking 
guns” with the veteran. 
All our readers will be pleased to know 
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that Uncle Bob is in the enjoyment of 
good health, and, in his own words, is “as 
spry as a kitten.” He has the further 
enjoyment of a fine country place for the 
last years of his life, and possesses the 
substantial advantage of a good bank ac- 
count. 


He works because he enjoys boring 
guns and not because he has any neces- 
sity for continuing his occupation. Of 
course work done in that way is sure to 
be of the best kind, and every shooter 
will hope that Uncle Bob may be able to 
continue his gun-boring—the work he 
loves and the work to which he has de- 
voted a long working life—for many 
years yet to come. Long life to the vet- 
eran, and may his sight not grow dim nor 
his right hand forget its cunning till the 
last call comes! 


Physical Culture 


Weight Lifting vs. Light Bell Exercise—High Mindedness 


PART WIL. 


BY F. E. DORCHESTER. 


FIER a person has fully developed 
A his muscular structures, and toned 
up his organism, it is not an un- 
usual thing for him to feel that he 
would like to further increase his strength 
and, if possible, the actual size of the 
muscle. When I say fully developed, I 
mean as far as light bells will carry him, 
which in most cases will be as full as 
possible. 


In cases where further increase is really 
desired, weight-lifting exercise will add 
strength (skill in the use of the muscles) 
and sometimes will actually increase the 
bulk of the muscle. 


However, it must be fully understood 
here and now, that weight lifting by an 
undeveloped man, or even partly devel- 
oped, is the height of folly. Even should 
such a man desire to start on weights un- 
der me, I should refuse to allow him to 


touch them. I would insist on his fol- 
lowing out a light bell, or free exercise 
course, until his muscles were developed 
to the necessary strength, and his organs 
in perfect condition then, if he so wished, 
he could start on weight-lifting exercises. 

I say weight-lifting exercises, not 
weight lifting. No man should life the 
heaviest weights daily, but he might ex- 
ercise with fairly heavy ones with benefit 
(if developed). 

Weight lifting will do but little in de- 
veloping an undeveloped man, but might 
strain his organs. It will harden the 
sinews certainly, but does not develop 
much, and at the best he seldom goes 
far in his ambition. He musi first get 
the foundation of muscle and health. 
Once this is obtained in full, heavy exer- 
cises may increase both strength and 
muscle, 
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Unless a man is very much in earnest 
it is unnecessary, for if the ordinary man 
fully contracts, and fully extends, all his 
muscles, with due concentration, a cer- 
tain amount daily, he will obtain a devel- 
opment as useful as with heavier work 
for all ordinary purposes. Indeed, he 
will be far above the average. 

Weight lifting is doubtless a fine sport, 
and the fascination of being able to handle 
a big weight appeals to most persons. If 
any of my readers are desirous of doing 
so, always remember that you must first 
pass through the lighter stage if you have 
not already done so, just as a candidate 
for Parliament must first obtain his seat 
and then must work up to it with plenty 
of perseverance before he can possibly be- 
come a leader. Weight lifting is not 
for weaklings or half-developed men, but 
is very advanced work, and only to be 
taken up by advanced men of developed 
physique. * 

The intricacies of physical culture are 
many. Some little time back a young 
German came to me for advice. He was 
a weight lifter and had a splendid devel- 
opment. Despite his development he was 
not satisfied and asked if I could im- 
prove him. To his probable surprisé 
(doubtless he expected some extra weight 
lifting) I gave him certain light dumb- 
bell work, and excluded him from weights 
for a time. I measured him again in 
about twelve days and he had gained 13% 
inches in the chest, 34 inch in the arm, 
and about 1 inch in the thighs, which, 
considering the length of time, was re- 
markable, but it gave me something to 
think about, and that was, the many 
points to be considered in physical cul- 
ture. I learn something from my obser- 
vations constantly, and although I have 
certain claims as an authority perhaps, 
yet a man who desires success is always 
learning, and is always ready to learn, 
whether he be young or old. The man 
who thinks he can learn no more remains 
at a standstill and is soon passed. 


Let any readers always remember that 
they must learn to walk before they can 
run, and to run before they can leap. Pa- 
tience is a virtue, and this applies most 
especially to those desirous of adding ad- 
ditional inches to their physique, or ob- 
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taining greater strength. The man who 
is able to add pound to pound weekly will 
go farther than he who, in his impatience, 
tries to add twenty pounds before master- 
ing the last amount. 


You may see advertised weight-lifting 
systems. They are useless to you unless 
you are already developed through the 
lighter systems, but as I told you in my 
last article— beware of light systems 
which are fanciful or intricate, or in which 
too much dieting occurs. Be moderate 
in diet, thought, deed, or, in fact, all 
things, and you will be pretty safe, but 
do not allow a fancy or a hobby to degen- 
erate into a fad. 


The advantage of a good light system, 
in which concentration is taught fully 
may be known from the following testi- 
mony of a gentleman who is one of my 
long-distance pupils. Happening to come 
to Regina, he met me, and in answer to 
my query as to how he found the work, 
replied: “Well, I’m so busy that I can 
only cram in about six minutes of your 
exercise a day during the last few months, 
but that concentration work for six min- 
utes has kept my health perfect, my mus- 
cles have developed, and, best of all, I 
have got rid of that pain between my 
shoulders from which I suffered after my 
day’s work. I did a good thing when I 
took up that system of yours.” 


This gentleman is one of those busy 
men who never have much time to them- 
selves. During the day business, and 
every evening either church, parish or 
public work keeps him at it all the week, 
even Sunday being a busy day owing to 
choir and Sunday-school superintendence. 
Just six minutes’ work, and he feels it 
keeps him right. It almost seems impos- 
sible. Personally I should advise not 
less than fifteen minutes daily, if possi- 
ble thirty. Yet this gentlemna is at 
least 14 inches around the arm and 40 
inches or more in the chest, being, it is 
true, five feet ten inches tall, possibly 
more. But for his six minutes daily exer- 
cise he would probably be unable to cope 
with the amount of brain work he has to 
do. 

This is just a case in point, showing, 
the assistance a busy man can get from 
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_ exercise, and how little time may be giv- 
en if actually pushed. Do not take too 
closely to this suggestion, however, for I 
do not think less than fifteen minutes suf- 
cient even for busy men, especially when 
you think that the few minutes spared 
out of twenty-four hours are for the sake 
of that much more valuable’ asset than 
wealth, namely Health. 

The man, or boy, woman or girl who 
has taken up physical culture for a few 
weeks will soon discern an improvement, 
which spells encouragement, and this in 
turn means ability to battle with impure 
thoughts or actions. Knowing that im- 
purity stunts or dwarfs the growth, and 
the natural inclination to idealize a 
beautifully developed body, the heau- 
tifying of one’s own, strengthens one 
against impurity, and creates a great- 
er zest for exercise. Exercise en- 
nobles and broadens the mind, for 
as it builds the body, and through this the 
brain, so in its turn, if ‘the organ of the 
mind is strengthened, the mind is fed with 
intellectual and nobler thoughts. The 
man or boy desirous of reaching the top 
should exercise. Most men who have 
made their own way are athletes and have 
relied much on exercise. Only recently 
I was reading that most of the United 
States Presidents were athletes, and even 
after they were well advanced in years 
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most of them exercised in some form or 
another, 

Gladstone exercised regularly; in fact, 
many of the world’s most prominent 
Statesmen exercise. I also believe that 
certain well-known millionaires never 
miss a day without it: As a matter of 
fact, no man can afford to try and do 
without it. Exercise is as necessary as 
eating. 

Many a man has pleaded: “I do not 
know how to exercise.” Apart from the 
systems available, the most ignorant 
could skip, or go through the motions, 
and five minutes of this daily, with sev- 
eral minutes’ deep breathing through the 
nose in the open air would do much to 
drive out the cobwebs around one’s brain. 
When I say deep breathing I mean to 
empty the chest also. You should al- 
Ways empty a vessel of dirty matter, be- 
fore filling it anew with clean: so with 
the lungs; expel all stationary or tidal 
air, then fill up with oxygen. Asa finish 
to the work walk vigorously to your of- 
fice and back, if possible, or make an op- 
portunity to take the walk at another 
time. 

My readers should adopt as closely as 
possible the old maxim of the Romans: 
“Mens sana in corpore sano”— A sound 
mind in a sound body. Adopt it and live 
up to it. 


A FINE FREAK DEER HEAD. 


The accompanying illustration shows a fine 
freak deer head which has excited a wide inter- 
est in the district of the Province of Quebec in 
The deer was shot by 
Mr. Charles Berry, of Linda, who had a fine 
hunt in which this specimen fell to his gun. 
When the head was examined it was found 
that the animal possessed three horns instead 
of two, and great care was taken of the tro- 
The mounting was entrusted to Mr. H. 
Downs, of East Dudswell, and at present the 
head is in the possession of Mr. H. L. Reilly, 
of East Angus, at whose place of business it 
has been seen by considerable numbers of 
sportsmen. The head is exceptionally fine and 
the horns good, the whole, as will be seen, 
sportsman 


which it was captured. 


phy. 


forming a trophy of which any 
might well be proud. 


Game Law Amendments 


and British Columbia have amend- 

ed their game laws last session, 
and hunters who intend to visit either of 
those Provinces during the coming sea- 
son would do well to note the changes 
that ‘have been made. They are sum- 
marized below: 


| HE Provincial Legislatures of Nova 
t Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba 


Nova Scotia. 


The open season for moose has been 
made a fortnight earlier, being now Sep- 
tember 16th to November 16th. 


Cow moose are protected until 1912. 


Every person who kills a moose, wheth- 
er the meat is offered for sale or not, is 
now required to make an affidavit, in a 
statutory form, to the effect that the 
moose was killed legally, and the head, 
the skin of the neck, and the legs of such 
moose must be exhibited to the justice or 
warden taking such affidavit. 

The open season for hares ends Febru- 
ary Ist instead of March Ist. 

Otters are protected between March Ist 
and November Ist. 

Marten are protected throughout fhe 
year. 

It is not permitted to damage or molest 
any muskrat house, or set any trap with- 
in twenty-five feet of such house. 

Prohibition of hunting game animals 
with dogs, between February 1st and Oc- 
tober Ist, is extended to cover all mam- 
mals, whether included in the definition 
of game or not. 

Wild geese, brant and sea ducks are 
added to the birds that can be shot after 
sunset and before sunrise. 

Liberty is extended to non-residents of 
the Province to carry in the woods fire- 
arms not greater than 22, without taking 
out a non-resident’s license. 

Provision is made for the issue with 
each non-resident’s license of a tag bear- 
ing the number of the license and name 
and address of the licensee, which tag 
must be attached to the head or other por- 
tion of a moose exported by a non-resi- 
dent licensee. 

It is forbidden to export skins of any 


fur-bearing animals without first obtain- 
ing a permit from a game official who 
shall have examined such skins. . 


New Brunswick. 


Sub-section 3 of Sction 2 is new, and 
reads: 

The expressions “calf moose” and “calf 
caribou” shall be construed to mean that 
the animal is a calf until at least three 
(3) years old, and has at least three (3) 
points or tines not less than four (4) 
inches long on each horn. 

Sub-section 8 of the same section has 
been widened, and now reads: 


The expression “Chigf Warden” shall 
mean a “Chief Fishery, Fire and Game 
Warden,” and the expression “Warden” 
includes the Surveyor-General, chief war- 
den, a deputy warden, special warden, 
game guardian, clerk of a market, and ev- 
ery other person temporarily called upon 
or instructed by a warden to assist in the 
enforcement of this Act. 

By sub-section c of Section 3 the close 
season for mink, fisher or sable is altered 
so as to read from March 31st to Novem- 
ber 1st, instead of from March 31st to Oc- 
tober 15th, an extension of a fortnight. 

An open season for partridge is allowed 
from September 15th to November 30th 
by sub-section d of the same section; and 
by subsection 2 an open season for musk- 
rate throughout the Province is allowed 
from March 10th to May 10th. 

The: protection of the beaver is con- 
tinued till July 1st, 1912, and the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of partridge extended to 
September 15th, 1912. 

The following new 
added: 

(5) Has in his possession, or keeps in 
cold storage, during the close season, the 
carcass, or any portion thereof, of any 
moose, caribou, deer, or any game animal 
or game bird. 

(6) Being the proprietor, or manager, 
of an hotel, inn, boarding house, or res- 
taurant, advertises on his menu or bill of 
fare, or serves or sells any cooked game 
or dish composed in whole or in part 
thereof, after fifteen days from the ex- 


sub-sections are 
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Ppiration of the open season for such 
ame. 

The following important sub-section is 
added to clause four: 

(%) No person shall bring or carry in 
or upon any forest, wood or other resort 
for moose or caribou, any gun or other 
firearm, between the 30th day of Novem- 
ber and the 15th dav of September in the 
year following, without first having ob- 
tained from the Surveyor-General or a 
chief game warden a permit so to do. The 
like right is hereby given to search any 
camp, or other building, situate in any 
forest, wood or other resort of moose or 
caribou, for any such gun or other fire- 
arm, as is provided by section 39. 

Clause 5, referring to the offences re- 
specting transportation and export of 
game, has been much strengthened by the 
addition of the following: 


(3) Carries or transports from place 
to place within the Province, or exports, 
or in any way assists in the exportation 
of any game, within the meaning of this 
Act, or the carcass or any portion thereof, 
or the green hide of such game, contrary 
to the provisions of this Act, except the 
same be authorized by special license of 
the Surveyor-General under section 49 of 
this Act. 


(4) Each hunter’s license issued un- 
der section 44 shall have attached to it 
one tag or coupon for each animal author- 
ized to be hunted and killed under such 
license. Each tag or coupon shall be di- 
vided into two sections, to be termed (a) 
“Return section,” and (b) “Shipping sec- 
tion,” and each tag shall permit the hold- 
er of such license to transport the carcass 
or portion thereof, of one animal which 

he himself has lawfully killed under such 
license, by presenting to the agent of any 
transportation company, or common car- 
rier, or person acting as such, his license, 
with the tags or coupons attached there- 
to, at the time such carcass or portion 
thereof is offered for transportation. The 
agent, Or person receiving the carcass or 
portion of a carcass, for shipment, shall 
detach from the license the tag or cou- 
pon, corresponding with the carcass or 
part of the carcass, to be shipped; and 
shall see that each section of such tag has 
written on it the name of the licensee and 
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the number of such license, and shall can- 
cel each section of such tag by writing or 
stamping thereon the date and place of 
shipment and his initials. Such agent or 
person shall forthwith transmit to the 
Surveyor-General the “return” section of 
such tag. The other or “shipping sec- 
tion” of the tag shall be attached to the 
carcass or portion offered for shipment, 
and shall remain attached to the same 
while it is being transported in this Prov- 
ince Any agent, servant or employee of 
any express company or common carrier, 
who shall receive for shipment, or trans- 
port. or have in his possession with intent 
to ship or transport, any carcass of a 
moose or caribou. or part of the same, or 
any carcass of a deer or part of the same, 
except as herein provided, or who shall re- 
fuse or neglect to detach the sections of 
the tags as herein provided, or who shall 
fail to forward to the Surveyor-General 
at Fredericton, N. B., as herein provided, 
the sections of tags by him detached, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
twenty-five dollars, nor more than one 
hundred dollars, and costs, for each of- 
fence. 

Whoever shall furnish to another per- 
son, or permits another person to have or 
use any license or tag issued to him, or 
change or alter the same in any manner, 
or who has or uses any license or tag is- 
sued to another person, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five, nor 
more than one hundred dollars, and costs, 
for each offence. 

Hunting and killing of partridge for ex- 
portation, and any attempt to export part- 
ridge from the Province, is made an of- 
fence punishable by fine. 

Section 7, offences during open season, 
has the following sub-section added: 

(Y) Being a non-resident of the Prov- 
ince, hunts, takes, hurts, injures, shoots, 
wounds, or destroys any partridge, snipe 
or woodcock, or any game bird mentioned 
in said section 3 of this Act, without be- 
ing the holder of a license so to do, which 
said license the Surveyor-General is here- 
by authorized to issue on payment of a 
fee of ten dollars for every such license. 

The clauses dealing with the wardens 
and their duties are greatly strengthened 
and now read as follows: 
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(28) The Surveyor-General shall ap- 
point four or more chief wardens to be 
known as “chief fishery, game and fire 
wardens,” and shall assign to each a por- 
tion of the Province as his district It 
shall be the duty of a chief warden to su- 
pervise all wardens in his district and at- 
tend generally to the enforcement and ob- 
servation of this Act, and all Acts of As- 
sembly relating to the fisheries of the 
Province, and the protection of the woods 
from fire. Each chief warden shall report 
to the Surveyor-General at such times as 
by regulation or otherwise he may be re- 
quired so to do. 

(29) The Surveyor-General shall ap- 
point as many deputy wardens and special 
wardens in each of such districts as may 
be necessary Provided, that 
no person shall be appointed or continue 
to act as deputy, special or other warden 
until he shall first have passed an exam- 
ination to the satisfaction of the Survey- 
or-General, or such other person as ke 
may appoint to hold such examination, as 
to his knowledge of woodcrait, habits, and 
resorts of game animals, the provisions of 
the different Acts for the protection of 
game, the fisheries of the Province, and 


for the protection of the woods from fire . 


Clause 44, dealing with licenses and li- 
cense fees includes two deer in addition 
to one bull moose and and one bull cari- 
bou; makes the non-resident fee $50 and 
the residential one $2. 

The guide’s license is fixed at $1, and 
such license will only be issued to a reg- 
istered guide. 

The license for camp help is also fixed 
at $1, and will only be issued to a bona 
fide resident of the Province. 

A big game license for the county of 
Westmoreland will be issued to a non- 
resident for $25, and to a bona fide resi- 
dent for 25c; a license to hunt and kill 
two deer in the county: Non-resident $10, 
resident, 25c The non-resident license is 
only issued at the discretion of the Sur- 
veyor-General and only authorizes the 
hunting of deer in localities where deer 
abound and moose and caribou are not 
plentiful 

No individual can hold more than one 
license at one time. 

If non-residents are accompanied by 
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ladies who do not shoot any fees paid on 
their behalf shall be returned. 

Clauses 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 deal with the 
registration of guides and their duties, 
and makes them responsible for reporting 
breaches of the law by parties under their 
guidance on pain of fine and cancellation 
of license. All non-residents must have 
guides, and no guide must be employed 
by more than two hunters. 

By sub-section 2 of section 51 it is de- 
clared an offence to kill any moose or 
caribou in such a place or under such cir- 
cumstances as render it impossible to 
bring out the head, unless absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to provide food. 

Clause 53 provides for licensing taxi- 
dermists, the registration fee to be $1. 

Any dealer in provisions or meat who 
has a license, the fee for which is $1, may 
purchase and have in his possession three 
deer, and sell the same at retail to his 
local customers, and the heads to a li- 
censed taxidermist All the transactions 
must be recorded in a book open at all 
times to the inspection of the government 
officials. 

The bounties on wildcat or lynx are re- 
duced from $1.50 to $1.00. 

Deer on the Island of Grand Manan are 
protected till September 15th, 1919. 


Manitoba. 


The amended Act for Manitoba, to 
which assent was given on March 10th 
last, strengthens the law in many points. 

In future the holder of a hunting per- 
mit must not only have it in his posses- 
sion when hunting, but must procure it 
before the first day of the open season and 
be prepared, when exercising the privi- 
leges it confers upon him to “produce the 
same on the demand of any person.” 

To clause 3 have been added the follow- 
ing important sub-sections: 

(g) Any person who is legally in pos- 
session of a permit under this section, 
duly issued to him, shall be a game guar- 
dian for the purpose of the enforcement of 
this Act during the open season, 


(h) Every person who lawfully kills 
one of the said animals shall take away 
the head along with the carcass, and 
either produce such head or account for 
same on demand of any person, and fail- 
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ing to do so shall be liable to punishment 
as for a violation of subsection d of this 
section. 

A further sub-section provides for cou- 
pons for shipment of game within the 
Province, these coupons being divided in- 
to four sections, lettered respectively, A 
for the head, B for the hide, C for the 
meat, and D to be forwarded to the chief 
game warden by the carrier receiving the 
shipment. Each section must contain 
the number of the permit. 

By sub-section b of section 5 mink is 
given the same protection as fisher, pekan 
or sable, viz., between April 1st and No- 
vember Ist. 

The entire protection of pheasants is 
extended from 1909 to 1920. 

The bag limit for.duck is restricted to 
twenty for any one day before October 
Ist, and fifty for any one day afterwards. 
No wild ducks are to be sold before Octo- 
ber first, and it is prohibited to take any 
in cold storage before that date. A Pro- 
vincial bird license fee of $1 is established 
for residents of cities, towns and incor- 
porated villages. 

By clause 8 cold storage plants or 
warehouses are to be licensed, the annual 
fee in each case to be $2. Books must be 
kept and receipts given for all game pur- 
chased or received, while duplicate re- 
ceipts are to be forwarded to the chief 
game warden. 

All dog trainers are subject to an an- 
nual license fee of $10 if resident, and $15 
if non-resident. The special privileges 
to the Manitoba Field Trials Club are 
omitted. Dogs known to pursue deer are 
prohibited from being allowed at large in 
deer localities at any time during the 
year. 

An annual fee of $5 is required for a 
taxidermist’s license; books are to be 
kept, and a duplicate record of each tran- 
action forwarded to the chief game war- 
den. A licensed taxidermist will, under 
special permit, be able to take specimens 


of birds and animals for purely scientific - 


purposes, but in no case for decorative or 
ornamental purposes. 

Two new sub-sections are added to 
clause 22, dealing with the export of heads 
and hides as under: 


(a) There shall be payable for every 


permit for the exportation out of the 
limits of this Province of any of the heads 
or hides of the animals mentioned in sec- 
tion 3 of this Act the following fees, 
namely, five dollars for each moose, elk 
or caribou head, and two dollars for each 
head of deer or deer exported, and no 
head or scalp shall be exported in the 
green state, and a fee of ten cents for each 
hide exported; provided, however, that 
any licensed taxidermiSt may have a per- 
mit for the export of such heads, scalps 
or antlers free of charge; provided fur- 
ther, that permits may be issued to any 
hide and fur dealer for the export in bulk 
of any of the skins, hides or pelts of such 
animals legally in his possession, on pro- 
ducing and filing a statutory declaration 
showing when, where and by whom the 
animals of which the skins, hides or pelts 
formed a part were killed or taken, and 
on payment of a fee of ten cents for each 
skin, hide or pelt so exported 

(b) No fee shall be payable under this 
section in the case of a non-resident hold- 
ing a non-resident hunting license 

The export of unprime skins is prohib- 
ited, and trespassing is forbidden if no- 
tice is given. 

By clause 24 the non-resident license 
fee is reduced from $100 to $50, and in 
the case of a British subject from $25 to 
$10. Sub-section a allows the grant of 
complimentary permits to the King, the 
Governor-General, the Premier, and the 
Lieutenant-Governors and Premiers of 
all the Provinces. Sub-section b provides 
that any resident accompanying or aiding 
a non-resident to hunt or shoot without 
the necessary permit is equally guilty of 
a violation of the law, and subject to the 
same penalties. 

Very wide powers are given to the war- 
dens appointed under the Act to enforce 
its clauses, and the penalties are made se- 
vere. 

Power is given by clause 38 to take and 
capture a limited number, not exceeding 
twelve, of any bird or animal protected 
under the Act, for the purpose of handing 
over to the government of any other 
Province, State or country at the request 
of such government, and authorizing the 
export of such animals or birds from the 
Province. 
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Very effective posters showing the op- 
en and close seasons in black and white, 
the bag limit, and penalties, are issued 
by the Game Department. 


British Columbia. 


The Legislature of British Columbia 
made several amendments to the Game 
Act at their recent sittings. 

A step long advocated by many sports- 
men has been taken in the protection of 
bears, a close season being now in force 
from July 15th to September Ist. It is 
also forbidden to take bear by means of 
a trap south of the main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. Already several 
successful prosecutions have been made 
and fines imposed. The cases naturally 
gave rise to much discussion, but the gen- 
eral opinion is apparently in favor of the 
course taken, particularly since the griz- 


A FIGHTING RABBIT. 


“Wonders never cease.’ <A grey rab- 
bit that has certainly made a name for it- 
self is at present in the possession of Dr. 
Rudd, veterinary surgeon, of Woodstock, 
Ont. The rabbit came from a farm at 
Oxford Centre, a near-by village. It is 
in appearance a very ordinary rabbit, but 
its record has placed it,in a class all by it- 
self. The animal is of a very pugnacious 
temperament. In his early days on the 
farm, he had a scrap with a billy goat, 
which resulted in a win for his bunnyship. 
The goat didn’t like the rabbit’s presence 
in the farmyard. One fine day he began 


The Fighting Rabbit. 
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zly —a most interesting animal whose 
disappearance from the mountains all 
would regret — was decreasing to such an 
extent as to cause some doubts of his con- 
tinued existence. 

The season has been shortened by a 
month for mountain sheep, and the bag 
limit reduced from three to two. 


This reduction in the bag limit applies 
also to mountain goat and caribou, the 
limit being fixed at three in both instances 
instead of five as formerly. 


Careful investigations, we are inform- 
ed, show that the wapiti and mountain 
sheep are on the increase, the inroads of 
the Stoney Indians having been stopped 
some years ago, and the results of this 
step are already apparent. In some de- 
gree this statement applies to all the big 
game. 


to show his antagonism to the little fellow 
by trying to oust him. Bunny went at 
him and fought with tooth and nail. The 
goat’s hocks were so lacerated after the 
fight that he was crippled for life. The 
next scrap the rabbit had was with a cat. 
The cat was whipped properly. The 
strange animal began to grow conceited 
with himself and waged war against tur- 
key gobblers, dogs, roosters, and every 
other specimen of animal kind that came 
into his territory. 


Bunny fought his way to the head of 
the farmyard, where for a time he held 
regal sway. His antics at first amused 
the farmer, but later his despotism be- 
came such that it was thought best to ex- 
ile him. 

He was given to Dr. Rudd and the 
farmyard resumed its old ways. When 
brought to the Rudd stables, the rabbit 
started in by whipping the doctor’s bull- 
dog The dog at first chased the rabbit, 
which turned and fastened its teeth into 
the dog’s tail. The two had to be separ- 
ated. 

The rabbit, if he continues to play the 
tyrant so generally in his new quarters, 
may find himself tucked snugly in a pot- 
pie ere long, the doctor says. 


Alpine Club Notes 


A good deal of interest has been expressed in 
the English climbers who are to be the guests of 
the Alpine Club of Canada at the camp this year. 
All are distinguished mountaineers, and most of 
them are seeing the Canadian mountains for the 
first time. The party is headed by Professor H. 
B. Dixon, F. R. S., who made the ascent of Mount 
Lefroy tweive years ago. He is very keen to re- 
new his pleasant experiences. wsaould nothing 
happen to aiter the plans already made, the fol- 
lowing visitors are expected: Prof. H. B. Dixon 
and Mrs. Dixon, G. A. dolly and Mrs. Solly, Miss 
Maclay, A. L. Mumm, Dr. Benson and Mrs. Ben- 
son, G. .. Baker, L. C. M. S. Amery, W. P. Has- 
kett- Smith, G. Hastings, Dr. A. H. Tubby, Rev. A. 
E. Aldridge, G. Priestly, Dr. Tempest ‘Anderson, 
W. Garden, Ernest Dixon, Oscar Rohde, E. F. M. 
McCarthy, and A. M. Bartleet. If all goes well, 
and the weather is favorable, the appreciation of 
the natural beauty and grandeur of a little-known 
part-of Canada should be greatly extended. 


On Victoria Day the president and executive 
secretary paid a visit to the clubhouse now being 
erected at Banff. High on the side of Sulphur 
Mountain. it is conspicuous from afar, an object 
of interest to all Kanff. So much work has been 
done that it is easy to form an dea of the com- 
pleted structure. Round three sides of the build- 
ing is a roomy verandah, a delightful place to 
lounge and indulge in five o’clock tea after more 
strenuous exertion. The assembly room is a noble 
hall, 34 feet by 34 feet. At one end is a great 
open fireplace, built of boulders from the bed of 
the Bow river, and given by the Vaux family of 
1 hiladelphia in memory of the late William Vaux, 
Jr., whose name is inseparably connected with the 
glaciers of the Canadian mountains. At the back 
of the assembly room lie the office, the kitchen, 


and a roomy hall containing a handsome open fire- 
place. Upstairs are tne smoking room, the li- 
brary and two bedrooms. Both the library and 
the smoking room have fireplaces. So much for 
the building itself. Nothing has been said of the 
view, which is glorious from any part, but more es- 
pecially from ine roomy bow window in the li- 
brary. One sees the valleys on each side of Tun- 
nel Mountain. In full view are Mounts Rundle, 
Cascade, Aylmer, Inglismaldie, Peechee, the Ver- 
million mountains and the —..ie town of Banff, 
and as the shadows come and go in the valley and 
the clouds drift over the hills, one realizes how 
fair the world is. It is good to be alive. 


The tent-house sites for the club-house camp 
were located. As already stated, there are quar- 
ters for ladies, gentlemen and married people. 
According to this classification it would appear 
that married people are not gentlefolk, but if not 
the rose, they will be very near the rose. The 
ladies’ tents are the more convenient and have lit- 
tle platforms in front of them; the gentlemen 
certainly have the finest view. In the grounds is 
a spring which rises at a sufficient elevation to 
supply the club house and camp with all the water 
that can be desired, and some mountaineers desire 
a good deal. Opening out of the hall will 
be the dining tent, and meals will be served at 
small tables. 


There is no doubt tue majority of members will 
be greatly surprised when tuey see the club house 
and camp; and having once seen it they will de- 
sire to stay there whenever they can get accom- 
modation. The ladies of the furnishing commit- 
tee will be grateful for anything in the way of 
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furniture. Une gentleman presented a teacup and 


a feather duster. sending his cheque for twenty- 
five dollars to pay for them. 


Should any member wish a little wholesome ex- 
ercise, his services will be most acceptable in put- 
ting the grounds of the club house in order. Some 
few years ago a fire swept along Sulphur Moun- 
tain and the windfalls now cumber the ground. 
None of the dead trees are very thick, and they 
would afford fine physical culture as well as tire- 
wood. «applications for the privilege will now be 
received, 


[t is the fashion to sneer at Banff as a place 
for old fogies, but it is quite possible that mem- 
bers may find very strenuous work within reach. 
There is quite a sporting way up Sulphur Moun- 
tain, starting from the back door of the club 
house. 


Applications for accommodation in the general 
camp at Lake O’Hara are coming in rapidly, and 
there is every probability that it will be the most 
successful camp of all. Certainly the site is 
ideal, and the opportunities for climbing embrace 
all degrees of difficulty. How many people in 
Eastern Canada know where Lake O’Hara is? 
Probably more in New York or Philadelphia than 
in Montreal or Toronto. And yet it is one of, if not 
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the most beautiful place, in all the wide Dominion. 
The Alpine Club is doing its work, the education 
of Canadians to appreciation of their mountain 
heritage. 


The committee has decided on the following 
prizes for the art competition to be held at the 
O’Hara camp: 


Section 1. Photographs of alpine scenes: A ruck 
sack. 

Section 2. Photographs of mountain flowers, ete.: 
An ice axe. 


Section 3. Oil painting of alpine scene: “The 
Roenies of Canada,’ by W. D. Wilcox. 
To see this book is to desire it; to 
possess it is an abiding pleasure. 
Water color of alpine scenery: Aner- 
oid barometer. 

Etchings or pen and ink sketches of 
aipine scenes: An ice axe. 


Section 4. 


Section 5. 


Members are reminded that all exhibits must be 
in the hands of the committee not later than 
July 20th, 1909. 


Attention of all interested in the Alpine Club 
of Canada is called to the fact that the number 
of the postorice box of the executive secretary has 
been changed. It is now Box 624, Calgary. Alta. 


Canadian Made Portable Houses 


Brantford, the Telephone City, 
has, ever since the conception of 
the telephone by Dr. Graham Bell, 
been noted for being a progressive 
city, with large manufacturing 
concerns. The manufacturers of 
this city are always alert for new 
industries. 

Messrs. Schultz Bros. Co., Lim- 
ited. one of the most progressive, 
have recently added two new lines 
to their present industry, which 
was established in 1869. 

One of the new lines embraces 
Portable Summer Houses, Garages, 
Boathouses, Hunting Cabins, etce., 
which are of a scientific construc- 
tion, and require no science to 
erect. 

The other new line consists of 
the Motor Boat business previous- 
ly carried on by Mr. N. R. Thomp- 
son of that city. These boats, - 
which are so well and favorably 
known to the majority of our 
readers, have met with such fa- 
vor throughout Canada that larger 
premises were required. Mr: 
Thompson will have charge 
assured. 


[70,000 square feet of floor space] 
FACTORY OF MESSRS, SCHULTZ BROS, CO., LIMITED, BRANTFORD. 
Makers of Portable Garages, Summer Houses, Motor Boats, Ete. 


of these two new departments, and the success of them is already 
The Schultz Bros. Co., Limited, advertise ment appears in this issue. 


The Song of the Winchester 


Full heir to the twistbored yager gun, with its half-inch slug, I stand; | 
His rest was the Forty-niner’s arm, as mine is the sportsman’s hand. 

I am king of my day as he of his, from the swamp to the saw-backed spur, 
And there’s never a trail but has heard the hail of the ringing Winchester. 


I’ve saved the leagured wagon train from the scalping knife and stake; 

I have held the lead through the blind stampede in the bison’s dust-dimmed wake. 
By the reeking dives of the placer camp I have killed for a careless jest; 

And I've raped the loot from the stage-coach boot at the bandit’s stern behest. 


Away in the dusk of the Arctic night, where the frozen rivers flow, 

And the fringed aurora floods and fades on the endless fields of snow, 

The hardy hunters trust my sights and my spinning bullet’s speed 

When they seek the lair of the great white bear or the haunt of the gray wolf’s breed. 


The steaming glades of the Amazon, where the crouching jaguar clings, 

Have felt the breath of the whirring death my long-necked cartridge brings, 

And the wind-whipped crests where the condor nests on the roof-ribs of the world 
Have marked the thin blue jet of smoke from my flashing muzzle curled. 


Oh, I am the mate of the deep-lunged men, stout son of a martial line, 

From Uruguay to the Kootenay, from Mangrove-reef to Pine; 

In the throbbing glare of the desert air, by the rocks where the rapids purr, 
There is never a gun for fight or fun like the steel-blue Winchester! 


—Joseph Mills Hanson. 


Deputy Game Warden Cummings, of Chilliwack, 
B. C., gives an excellent report of the condition of 
the Mongolian pheasants in his district. It is 
hoped to rear enough, by giving the eggs to hens, 
to liberate one hundred and fifty more birds in the 
Province. The increase in the next few years 
should be marked, and with efficient protection 
should soon supply reasonable sport for all desir- 
ous of taking part in it. 


Motor boating grows in popularity each month 
of the season, and so widespread has become the 
demand for a reliable low-priced boat that enter- 
prising manufacturers have realized the need for 
meeting it. Accordingly Messrs. H. E. Gidley & 
Co., the well-known boat builders of Penetangui- 
shene, Ont., are this season building a special 20- 
foot boat in quantities which enable them to offer 
it at a very reasonable figure without in any way 
lowering the high standard of quality for which 
Gidley craft are noted. The boat is 20 feet long, 
4 feet 6 inches beam, and equipped with a three 
h.p. Ferro special engine. The engine is placed 
well forward and affords one-man control. Tests 
of these specials are reported to have exceeded 
the company’s expectations, and they anticipate a 
lively demand for them during the present summer. 


One of the troubles visitors to the silver country 
of Ontario have experienced has been the lac« of 
any reliable map showing the various canoe, 
launcu and wagon routes, for reaching the princi- 
pal centres. A map has just been published show- 
ing distinctly the various centres of interest and 


indicating how they may be reached, and whether 
the means of transportation is a canoe, or one 
that will also convey freight. These maps are for 
sale by applying to Mr. A. Bromley-Smith, 415 
Dorchester street west, Montreal, and they are 
well worth the price asked for them, namely $1.00. 


The latest addition to the Ontario government’s 
fishery protection fleet is the steamer Navareh, a 
tidy seagoing ship of 15 tons burden, 55 feet long 
and 9 feet beam. The hull is a Herreschoff design 
of exceptional strength. At a trial trip at Tor- 
onto on May 20tu cue lake was rough but the 
launch steamed along easily and rode the waves 
steadily, making good time and fully meeting the 
expectations of the department, whose engineers 
consider the new boat one of the best and fastest 
vessels in the government service. The boat will 
be engaged in patrolling the eastern portion of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence and Rideau 
rivers. ———— 

The Roosevelt-Smithsonian expedition is equip- 
ped with several of Marble’s safety axes, knives, 
waterproof matchboxes, pocket revolver and rifle 
rods, and a large quantity of nitor-solvent oil. 
The members of the Peary arctic expedition are 
carrying an even larger equipment of the Marble 
specialties. Harry V. Radford, who has just 
started on a three-year sub-arctic exploration trip 
into the barrens of North America-and Siberia, 
carries a complete outfit of these specialties, in- 
cluding the new Marble creation—the Game-Getter 
gun. Such an arm is invaluable to the explorer, 
prospector and hunter. 


The Story of the Stevens’ Productions 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., is famous as the home of 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, a firm 
whose products have now attained worldwide cel- 
ebrity. 

Joshua Stevens, the founder of the well-known 
establishment, began business in a very small way, 
and until he retired, in 1896, the whole was con- 
ducted in an old wooden factory, which is still 
shown. Mr. Stevens is described as a quiet, stu- 
dious man, always keen after any possible im- 
provement in the goods he made, and, though a 
strong character, taking no part -in politics or re- 


Various sizes and styles of pistols were evolved. 
From a large idea came the carbine, while a 
larger and more patient series of experiments re- 
sulted in the rifle. The single-barrel shotgun was 
another development and the double-barrel fol- 
lowed, while these ail again have multiplied into 
many grades and weights. Experiments have been 
continually carried on by those inspired and per- 
sonally trained by Mr. Stevens, until the Stevens 
Company claim the largest line of sporting fire- 
arms and the largest output of the same. 

Two of Mr. Stevens’ neighbors joined him in his 


$< __—___________________ 


Joshua Stevens. 


ligion. with the exception of a deep feeling against 
slavery. which found expression in the financial 
aid he gave to the abolitionists. Even after his 
retirement he maintained a deep interest in all 
that concerned the making and improving of fire- 
arms. 

A beginning was made with revolvers, the first 
model of Colt’s being manufactured by Mr. Stev- 
ens. After devising further improvements in re- 
volvers he gave up that part of the business and 
invented a pistol of a new type, called by the 
workers the “Kick-up.” because the barrel sprang 
upward for breech-loading. From that little 
“Kick-up” mighty developments have come. 


work, and founded the firm of Stevens, Taylor ~ 
Fay. A grist-mill was purchased and turned into 
a pistol factory, and the firm became widely 
known for particularly fine work. Later they 
put up a wooden structure, which came to be 
known as “the Shack,” and in it manufactured ex- 
cellent rifles. 

James E. Taylor, a native of Chicopee, had a 
varied experience. He went to the Californian 
wold fields, managed a general store, became in- 
terested with his brother in a paper collar fac- 
tory, and tnen put his earnings into the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Company. He acted as general agent 
as well as secretary and treasurer. In addition 
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he was interested in several local companies, and 
in all waiss of life proved himself an ideal citizen. 

William b. Fay was the factory manager. In 
a woollen factory and later in a sewing machine 
factory he gained the experience which enabled 
him to exercise for long years the wise control he 
gave to the production of firearms. His inven- 
tion of the collapsible die has come into general 
use, 

These three men produced the highest quality 
of goods and made their trade-mark a synonym 
for excellence and business honor throughout the 
entire world. With very few exceptions, which 
mainly occurred during the civil war, the Stevens 
Company have not made army weapons, but de- 
voted their whole attention to the production of 
the best sporting firearms. 

Mr. Fay died in 1893, and in 1896 Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Taylor retired. Mr. Irving H. Page, 
who had grown up with the business, purchased 
their interests and became president and treas- 
urer. Mr. Charles P. Fay, who has inherited his 
father’s ability in factory management, and was 
carefully trained, not only to fill his father’s 
place, but also the immensely larger one created 
by the enterprise of the company, secured his 
father’s interest and became the vice-president and 
general manager. 

With new administration many changes were 
brought about. New machinery was installed, 
new methods of buying and selling introduced, 
new schemes of advertising developed, and other 
things done which resulted in a vast expansion of 
business. New buildings were erected or pur- 
chased until now the floor space amounts to near- 
ly fourteen acres. It is estimated that at the 
present time one-third of the 20,000 people in 
Chicopee Falls depend upon the Stevens factory 
for their living. 

A member of the staff puts the aims and ac- 
complishments of the Stevens Company in these 
words: 

“We make everything in the way of small fire- 
arms except army-guns and revolvers. We pro- 
duce every grade and style of rifle and shotgun 
and pistol, for sportsmen, practice clubs, farmers, 
travellers, home folks, for men, women, boys and 
girls. We put out a greater variety of firearms 
than any other firm in the world. We make the 
effective appeal to people of limited means with 
genuine high-grade firearms at an exceedingly low 
price. Our gigantic output enables us to be con- 
tent with a very small profit We sell more sport- 
ing firearms than any other firm in the world. In 
a word, I should say that the Stevens exactness 
and the Page comprehensiveness make up the full 
Yankee spirit with which this institution is im- 
bued.” 

The same member supplied particulars of the 


Benjamin Westwood, of the Allcock, Laight & 
Westwood Co., Toronto, reports a wonderful catch 
of the speckled beauties by six members of their 
elub at their Pine Orchard pond, viz.: One hun- 
dred and four beautiful trout. Among the larg- 
est were: one pound five ounces, one pound three 


Original ‘‘Kick-up”’ Pistol. 


dispute over the Palma trophy in 1903. The 
United States team requested to be supplied with 
Stevens-Pope barrels, and these were fitted on 
Krag stocks and Supplied to them. After the 
victory of the American marksmen it was con- 
tended that the men should have used the regular 
rifle adopted by their War Department. The re- 
sult, however, is that rifle organizations in Eng- 
land are largely using Stevens rifles for practice 
purposes, although Englishmen are usually preju- 
diced in favor of home productions. 

A “natural development,” it is contended, of the 
business is the manufacture of automobiles. Much 
of the firearms plant can be utilized with a vast 
saving. After boring a perfect rifle barrel the 
next step is to bore a perfect cylinder, and after 
making perfect triggers to make perfect lever con- 
trol. From balancing weight and shape with dis- 
charge force to the balancing of gear and general 
construction with motive power is but a step. As 
a result the Stevens Duryea has been completed. 

The firm carries on a continual campaign of ad- 
vertising in order to make their goods known 
throughout the world, and once used, depend upon 
merit to make users friends and supporters of 
Stevens’ productions. 


ounces, and several one pound. The largest num- 
ber caught by one member was twenty-six. This 
is the first season for the new club on this pond 
and certainly speaks well for the future enjoy- 
ment of the Pine Orchard Club, who have secured 
a lease of this pond for a number of years. 


‘\ 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


A four-pound steel-head salmon, caught near 
Duck Islana, to the south of Manitoulin Island, off 
the north shore of Lake Huron, was received at 
the Ontario Fishery Department, at Toronto, on 
May 27th. This species is a salt-water fish and 
there has been much speculation as to how the 
specimen caught managed to get so far from its 
usual haunts. If it came up the St. Lawrence it 
made an exceedingly long “run.” 


High water in the Kawartha Lakes is declared 
to have been responsible for maskinonge spawn- 
ing in flooded fields, and in one particular in- 
stance up Nosey’s Creek, a mile or two from 
Pigeon Lake, the lowering of the water by the 
lumbermen opening the dams and running their 
logs through, caught maskinonge and spawn and 
left both high and dry in the fields. How far 
this will affect che fishing remains to be seen. 


An important step, and one long advocated by 
sportsmen, has been taken this year by the On- 
tario authorities. The Provincial fire rangers 
are in future to add to their duties those of fish 
and game overseers. 
these officials to those possessed by the wardens, 
and it is believed good results will follow from 
the step taken. It has long been a mystery why 
the ground should be covered twice by two differ- 
ent sets of men when the whole cry has been for 
efficiency and enforcement. As these fire rangers 
will be largely strangers to the districts they: 
cover there will be an opportunity given to note 
the effects of a policy whose advocates are most 
hopeful of its beneficial results. 


The secretary of the Missiqui (Quebec) County 
Association writes giving particulars of the good 
work accomplished by members of his associa- 
tion since it was organized in 1907. Since that 
date twenty-seven large hoop nets of a total value 
of nearly $400 have been destroyed. Quite re- 
cently six duck shooters on the Richelieu were 
rounded up and fined $10 each and costs. An- 
other spring shooter at ducks was fined a similar 
amount, and a like fine was inflicted upon another 
man for selling partridges. Naturally those at 
the head of the organization are not particularly 
popular as a result of this activity, but a deter- 
mination is expressed to continue in this course 
of action and vigorously enforce the law against 
all wrongdoers. 


From time to time there has been much talk of 
cancer in fish and the possibility of its communica- 


Similar powers are given to 


tion through fish to human beings. It is reported 
from Buffalo that the scientists connected with 
the State Cancer Laboratory in that city have dis- 
covered cancer in fish, particularly in brook trout, 
and are now working upon the lines of trying to 
discover whether water is infected with the cancer 
germs of the fish, and how, if at all, it is commu- 
nicated to human beings. Hitherto cancer re- 
search has been in the direction of searching for a 
cure. If it now takes the form of prevention and 
is at all successful, the new departure will be a 
great improvement upon the old. In the mean- 
time fish are alleged to be suspect, though fisher- 
men will scarcely relinquish their efforts to cap- 
ture good specimens of the finny tribe through a 
suspicion. Mayhap the current inquiry will clear 
the fish of an unjust aspersion and set at rest 
many doubts upon the subject. 


The Ontario Fish and Game Department report 
convictions against the Sheppard Lumber Com- 
pany for illegal possession of moose meat, a fine 
of $50 and costs being inflicted; the Long Lake 
Lumber Company, in the neighborhood of Blind 
River, and a jobber at Worthington. 


“The Game Fishes of British Columbia” is the 
title of a pamphlet lately issued by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia. It is handsomely got- 
ten up and beautifully illustrated, showing the 
habitat of the various species of game fish. This 
is being widely distributed in the United States 
and elsewhere. Among the natural resources of 
that province the commercial fish, such as salmon, 
halibut, etc., rank among those of first importance, 
but next to these are the game fish, which have 
come to be recognized by the people there as an 
exceedingly valuable asset, on account of the 
large sums of money spent in the country every 
season by tourists attracted thereby, whose num- 
bers are increasing every year. The authorities 
there are now taking active measures to thorough- 
ly enforce the regulations for game fishing in or- 
der to protect the numerous lakes and rivers from 
being depleted by illegal methods. The Province 
of Ontario has equal, if not superior, attractions 
for wealthy tourists in our thousands of small 
lakes and rivers to the north and west of us, but 
the general public have so far been slow to recog- 
nize the value of these to the whole community. 
Though we have good laws on the statute books 
to protect the waters, they have hitherto been 
practically a dead letter through totally ineffective 
administration. There are several hundred local 
fishery overseers throughout iue province appoint- 
ed for this purpose, but most of them seem to 
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WON THE 1909 GRAND PRIX AT MONTE CARLO 
THE GREATEST TRAP-SHOOTING EVENT IN EUROPE 


@ Trap-shooters all over Canada are winning with 
Dominion Ammunition loaded with Ballistite and 
Empire powder. They say it is because of the 
wonderful uniformity of the loading—every shell 
exactly like every other shell, so you get accustomed 
to them and depend upon them. A shooter 
who uses Dominion Improved and Proved shells 
seldom has an “‘off’’ day, but can be depended 
upon to strike a winning gait and keep it. 


@ All standard loads—loaded just a little better 
than the best of any other make and guaranteed 
sure. Costs less, because made in Canada. 
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the season at Dorchester. About twenty-five in 
all were present. At noon a banquet was held in 
the clubhouse and a jolly time indulged in. On 
behalf of the members of the club, Mr. J. O. Wel- 
don, the secretary, was presented with a beautiful 
fishing rod by Dr. John D. Wilson on behalf of the 
club. 


think it their duty to overlook illegal fishing 
rather than to bring the guilty to book, and thus 
allow foolish people to kill the goose which would 
lay for them the golden egg. 

Mining has its romances as startling and strange 
as those of any industry. Many of our readers 
will join in congratulating Martin Hunter, whose 


The first fruits of an active campaign inaugurat- 


backwoods sketches in our pages have interested 
many readers, upon being one of the fortunate 
ones in the stories of mineral discoveries. Years 
ago, when Cobalt was still unknown and Mr. «1un- 
ter, a factor with the Hudson’s Bay Company, he 
Was on a journey on the north snore of Lake Su- 
perior. In the course of his journey he shot a 
partridge, and in obtaining the b... he kicked some 
rubbish aside and disclosed what proved to be a 
mineral vein. Always a prudent man, Mr. Hunter 
staked and filed his claim and allowed the matter 
to remain in abeyance until later discoveries once 
again aroused his interest. Further examinaiton 
led him to believe his discovery to be a valuable 
one, and he has now interested some financiers tq 
the extent of inducing them to carry on develop- 
ment work. Everyone who shoots a partridge in 
the backwoods cannot hope to discover a mine, 
but all will hope that Mr. Hunter’s fortunate dis- 
covery will prove a bonanza and that the results 
may be to add to his comforts in his declining 
years. 


A glorious time was spent by the members of 
the London (Ont.) Fishing Club at the opening of 


ed by the Windsor branch of the Ontario Forest, 
Fish and Game Protective Association for the en- 
forcement of the game and fishery laws was seen 
on the evening of ..ay 6th, when Mr.A. Drouillard, 
game and fishery inspector for the district, com- 
prising Walkerville, Windsor and Sandwich East, 
made a seizure of five hundred pickerel consigned 
to a fish company at Detroit. The fish were 
shipped from Prairie Siding, but there was no 
name of the fisherman, the name of the shipper be- 
ing given as that of the company to whom the 
fish were consigned. Mr. Drouillard, who is an 
expert on fishery matters, had only been appoint- 
ed a fortnight, and has shown himself an able and 
intelligent officer. 


The Ste. Anne’s trish and Game Club brought an 
action in the Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebee against the Riviere Ouelle Lumber Com- 
pany, claiming damages for flooding. Plaintiffs 
alleged. that the defendant company built a dam 
upon their property and when necessary to float 
logs down the river, opened the dam, with the re- 
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sult that the water flooded the property of the 
Fish and Game Club, destroyed the eggs in the 
club’s hatchery, and prevented animals from com- 
ing and feeding on the club’s property. The court 
gave judgment ordering the defendants only to 
use the dam in such a way as to allow the waters 
in the discharge of the lakes to have their natural 
course, and to cease from flooding the lands of the 
plaintiff. Defendants were also condemned to pay 
plaintiff $400 damages caused during the last two 
years, and all costs. It is stated that an appeal 
will probably be taken. 


Dowagiae products have long held a high place 
with the fishing fraternity, and Messrs. James 
Heddon & Sons have just issued a beautifully got- 
ten up booklet which goes far to explain the rea- 
son why. Knowing from practical and lengthy 
experience just what the fisherman’s requirements 
are they have set themselves the task of supply- 
ing them in such a way that the name Dowagiac 
has become synonymous with a good article. In 
the booklet Messrs. Heddon explain that the de- 
signs of rods are their own and that the manu- 
facture is carried on under such careful supervi- 
sion that each rod—all being two-piece construc- 
tion with practically the perfect action of a one- 
piece rod, almost entirely eliminating the dangers 
of breakage—possess all the finer characteristics 
so highly prized by the artistic angler. The prices 
range from $15 down to the last one put on the 
market at $2.50—a rod embracing all the well- 
known features of the Dowagiac and meeting the 
requirements of many who were previously un- 
able to purchase Dowagiac rods, though much in 
favor of them. No less famous are the Dowagiac 
minnows, shown in this booklet in colors. These 
minnows are lures that cannot be resisted, as is 
shown by the increasing demand for them, which 
last year exceeded a quarter of a million, as com- 
pared with six thousand six years ago. Price lists 
ef parts and effective hints on bait casting make 
the booklet more valuable. A copy will be sent 
to any interested reader applying to the firm at 
Dowagiac, Mich, and mentioning Rod and Gun in 
Canada. 


An excellent fox story, which has the additional 
merit of bemg true, comes from Port Arthur. 
Captain Cross, who is the keeper of Silver Islet, in 
Rainy Lake, about fifteen miles from Port Arthur, 
managed to catch seven live foxes—five reds and 
two silver-grey—which were confined in a strong 
wire enclosure. The animals were carefully look- 
ed after, and when the time came for the family 
to migrate to Port Arthur for the winter, no less 
than thirteen hundred pounds of herrings were 
left for the foxes to use as their provisions. Ap- 
parently everything was left secure, and it was a 
great disappointment to the son and daughter of 
the family when they crossed the ice just before 


the break-up in the spring, to get things 
fixed up again, to find all the foxes 
gone. The manner of their going was plain. 


They had gnawed through the wire, and through 
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the roof, burrowed through two feet of snow, and 
jumped from the roof. They were regarded as 
lost, and the young people, after a careful look 
around, made their arrangements and retired for 
the night. What was their surprise next morn- 
ing to find that six out of the seven truants had 
returned, and were quite at home in the enclosure 
again. They decided not to await the return of 
the seventh, but close up the exit and make sure 
of the six. <A trap, however, was set close by, 
and the seventh secured without injury. Later 
on two more foxes came round the enclosure, havy- 
ing apparently heard of the good things provided 
within and being desirous of a share. As the 
trap had not been reset these two returned to the 
woods again. 


It is reported that the Ontario staff of fire rang- 
ers will be largely increased this season, the prin- 
cipal increase being in the Temagami Forest Re- 
serve, where instead of sixty or seventy men be- 
ing engaged, no less than one hundred and sixteen 
men will be employed. It is also arranged to coy- 
er the new transcontinental, two men being as- 
signed to every ten miles. The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway will also be thorough- 
ly travelled over. 


The Oldsmobile Company of Canada has present- 
ed to the Ottawa Valley Motor Car Association a 
trophy, for competition amongst its members in 
a reliability contest of one day’s duration, held on 
June 12th. The rules governing the contest were 
drawn up by the company with great care, and 
with a view of ensuring that the contest should 
prove, in every sense of the word, one of reliabil- 
ity only. ‘The competition was open to touring 
cars or runabouts, but in each instance the cars 
were required to be stock cars and equipped as 
catalogued by the respective manufacturers. The 
intention throughout the whole of the rules was 
to benefit the motor buyer as well as the manu- 
facturer. The question of speed was eliminated 
and no distinction was drawn between different 
classes of cars. The contesting cars were required 
to be handed over to the contest committee the 
day or evening preceding the contest. All repairs 
and adjustments were penalized in accordance with 
a penalization code. A technical committee ap- 
pointed by the association were to take charge of 
the cars at the end of the run, the route of which 
was selected by members of the association, and 
the strictest examination made of the cars and 
their accessories. The winner, the car with the 
least penalization, will receive the Oldsmobile tro- 
phy, and its owner made custodian of the same 
until the next contest, or a period not exceeding 
one year. The person winning the trophy on 
three consecutive occasions will become the per- 
petual owner of the same. The contest has caus- 
ed the greatest interest in motoring circles in Ot- 
tawa and district, and a feeling has been generally 
expressed to the effect that the Oldsmobile Com- 
pany deserves the thanks of all interested in mo- 
toring for their spirited and generous action. 
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As a result of a visit paid to the store of Jo- 
seph Black, of Eganville, Ont., by Mr. Dan Blea, 
a provincial game and fisheries officer, three deer 
skins and an otter skin were secured, and Black’s 
appearance before Magistrate Matheson followed. 
A fine of $20 for each skin, with costs, amounting 
altogether to $80, was inflicted, and com- 
mendation of the conduct of the magistrate from 
headquarte rs was forwarded. Mr. Tinsley wrote: 

“You did perfectly right in imposing the fine you 
did, $20 in each case, as it is the only way to put 
a stop to work of this kind, and I am glad to 
know we have a magistrate in Eganville who is 
not afraid to do his duty.” Mr. Blea was also 
congratulated for the manner in which he carried 
out his instructions. This movement should have 
a distinct effect in checking the illegal traffie in 
furs. If once the traffic ceases to be profitable it 
will be stopped. 


over 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the 
many handsome trophies given by the Dunlop Tire 
Company. Over all it measures thirty inches high, 
and while it may not be the largest, it is cer- 

tainly one of the most artistic. The design is 
original and the workmanship all hand work. The 


casing of the capital and the old Greek laurel or- 
namentation at the base are particularly fine ex- 
amples of the chaser’s art. The trophy is for 
the winner of the Hamilton-Toronto cycling road 
record. It was designed and manufactured by 
the well-known firm of medal and cup makers, J. 
D. Bailey, Limited, jewellers, Yonge Street Ar- 
cade, Toronto. 

What is believed to be the first local fish hatch 
ery, under semi-public management, in Canada, ita 
been started at Sparrow Lake, near Orillia, Ont. 
Many local people are interested in the movement. 
which has secured sympathy and financial sup- 
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port to the extent of $50 each from township coun- 
cils. It is proposed to start the building of the 
hatchery at once, to place an experienced man in 
charge, and endeavor to “plant” a million and a 
quarter of try in the Severn river under condi- 
tions which will make success fairly certain. This 
experiment will be watched with interest through- 
out the Dominion. If it succeeds—and the 
chances in its favor are many —it will show that 
once the local people are interested in this matter 
they will themselves safeguard their own inter- 
ests and see that the depleted waters of the Proy- 
ince are once again restored to their old-time 
plenty. What this wit mean to the people of the 
several districts is at present only dimly realized, 
but it is seen that in addtition o a good supply 
for themselves of a nutritious and healthful article 
of diet many outsiders will also be attracted, the 
economical value of whose money is largely in- 
creased by the fact that what they take away 
can be reproduced and does not in the slightest 
degree impoverish the country. Once the people 
will realize their own interests in this matter the 
battle will be won, for then public sympathy will 
be enlisted on the side of protection, and when 
that step is accomplished the work will be com- 
pleted. 


With another boating season comes a revised 
issue of the fine catalogue of Walter Dean, Toron- 
to, the builder of the famous Dean canoes, his No. 
10 model holding the championship of. America 
last year and that of Canada in 1907 and 1908. 
Particular emphasis is given to the fact that all 
Dean canoes are close ribbed with metal joint con- 
struction. The Sunnyside cruiser, which made 
such a success last year, is again kept well to the 
fore, the maker describing it as the handsomest 
canoe in the world. Mr. Dean will forward a 
copy of this catalogue to any interested reader 
who will send him a postal requesting the same, 
and mention Rod and Gun in Canada. ~ 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Canadian Institute contains the paper entitled 
“A Story of a Franklin Search Expedition,’ read 
before the members of the Institute at a meeting 
on December 5th last, by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, M.A., 
F.G.S., ete., of Toronto. The paper, in addition 
to a clear summary of the facts leading up to and 
concerning the expedition, gives some new matter 
in the form of the stories of three half-breeds 
who accompanied the Anderson and Stewart 
search expedition of 1855. These men state that, 
being sent northward from Maconochie Island 
they saw one of the ships far out in the ice, but 
fearing that to report the fact would mean delay 
and keep them from returning to Fort Resolution 
that fall, they stated they had seen nothing, and 
the last chance of learning something of the de- 
tails of the final struggles of the survivors and 
obtaining the journals, etc., of the ship was thus 
lost. The separate statements of the three men 
are given in full, and though made in 1893, thirty- 
eight years after the events to which they refer 
occurred, Mr. Tyrrell appears disposed to give 
credence to them. “In any event, the story is in- 
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Safety Automatio 


ES 


Za 


REVOLVER 


is not a revolver for you to make tem- 


porarily safe by throwing on or off 
some button or lever, but a revolver 


automatically safe by the patented ex 
clusive Iver Johnson construction. 


’ Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells the whole story. Send your 
name on a postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal, rim-fire or 32 cal. center 
fire, 3-in, bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 314-in .bbl. 


( Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


(9) Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch 9.50 


’ barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, 


Extra ler gth bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cose! Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. 


Sold by hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if dealer 
will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


» Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market Street 


teresting, not only as adding something to the 
knowledge of what became of Franklin’s ships, but 
also because as furnishing some slight insight into 
difficulties to be overcome by travellers who ven- 
ture into remote parts of northern Canada.” 


sow often have you been hunting big game and 
ran across small game and birds and wished with 
all your heart that you had a small rifle or shot- 
gun? How often have you been out bird or squir- 
rel shooting and ran across deer or bear? Near- 
ly every sportsman has had this sort of luck. It 
seems that we always have just the wrong gun 
for the occasion. During his twenty-five years 
of experience in the wilds as trapper, timber cruis- 
er and surveyor, Mr. Marble constantly felt the 
need of the right kind of an axe and the right 
kind of a gun at the right time, but nothing he 
could find solved these problems. After retiring 
from active life in the field in 1889, Mr. Marble 
perfected and commenced the manufacture of the 
celebrated Safety Pocket Axe, which is favorably 
known and used wherever sportsmen are found. 
Later he developed other specialties which have be- 
come famous, but more recently he has given his 
inventive genius full play in producing a light, 
compact gun, combining in one arm the essential 
features of the various guns he has found most 
useful, together with a number of valuable im- 
provements of his own invention. The result is 
Marble’s Game Getter—the ideal combination gun, 
long sought for by every one who shoots. The 


leading manufacturers of ammunition are now en- 
gaged in developing special loads for the .44 cali- 
ber barrel that promise even better results than 
those already achieved. 


Three men were each fined $5 and costs for 
shooting wild duck at Hay Bay, Prince Edward 
county, Ont., in May, the convictions being secured 
by the local representative of the Provincial Fish 
and Game Department. 


Fishermen who pursue their favorite recreation 
in “fly time” know what it is to suffer from the 
pests, and can appreciate relief when it comes to 
them. Immunity from the attacks of their myr- 
iad foes is promised by the use of “Sportsmen’s 
Fly Repellant,” a preparation which will not 
damage the most tender skin, can be _ used 
from morning till night, and is easily re- 
moved. For five years Mr. Arthur Talbot, 
of Quebec, in company with a young French 
chemist, educated in Paris, have been hard at 
work experimenting, with the result that they be- 


lieve that in the Fly Repellant they have the- 


best preparation of the kind yet manufactured. A 
fine fishing scene, specially designed for use in fish- 
ing club houses, has been prepared by the company 
making the Repellant, and will be supplied to 
such clubs on application to the Sportsman’s Fly 
Repellant Company, 35 Couillard street, Quebec. 
The Repeitant is on sale by all fishing tacle deal- 


ers or may be obtained from headquarters. Sent. 


by mail without any extra charges. 
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An important suggestion along the lines of for- 
estry preservation was made by Mr. R. H. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of forestry to the Committee 
on Forests and Waterways, at Ottawa. His sug- 
gestion was that a belt of land from the Crow’s 
Nest line to the international boundary, and from 
the British Columbia border, fifty miles eastward, 
be made a reserve and the cut governed. He es- 
timated that there were twelve million acres thus 
available. He pointed out that three million feet 
of lumber per year, or the product of nine million 
acres in sixty years, would be required for the de- 
velopment of the Alberta coal mines. 


Bovril, or those who manage the company 
manufacturing the well-known delicacy, are look- 
ing ahead and have, under the name of the Bovril 
Australian Estates, purchased over nine millions 
of acres in South and West Australia, together 
with about one hundred thousand head of cattle. 
This new estate is equal to the half of New 
Brunswick, a fifth of Manitoba, one sixteenth of 
Alberta, one seventeenth of Saskatchewan, one 
eighteenth of Ontario, one twenty-fourth of Que- 
bee, and one twenty-fifth of British Columbia. 
Nearly half a million acres were secured recently 
in Argentia by the argentine Estates of Bovril, 
Limited, and the two place the Bovril Company 
in an absolutely secure position so far as their 
supply of beef is concerned. 


A dash for freedom, which had a successful re- 
sult, was made by a couple of river pirates when 
detected drawing seines in the Niagara river early 
on the morning of May 3rd. Inspector Briggs, of 


Bridgeburg, and Detective Luther Jeffries, of Lon-, 


don, Ont., were on special duty in wait for the 
fish pirates. When they saw them in the act of 
raising the seines they rushed from their hiding 
place and, covering them with revolvers, told tnem 
they were under arrest. The men did not wait, 
but although a storm was raging, plunged into 
the river and were picked up by a boat in which 
a negro confederate was waiting. The officers 
fired several shots but the bullets went wide. It 
is said that the negro, under a misapprehension, 


The Winchester single-shot rifle, which has long 
enjoyed marked popularity among the users of 
this type of arm on account of its excellent shoot- 
ing qualities, and the strength, simplicity and cer- 
tainty of its breech action, is now offered in the 
handy take-down form. The two-part take-down 
system used on this rifle is simplicity itself. To 
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assaulted one of the men, but finally took them 
in the boat and rowed to the American side, where 
all three disappeared. 


Mr. J. P. Babcock, the fish commissioner for 
British Columbia, believes the Dominion govern- 
ment have decided to establish a hatchery in the 
Kootenay district. While it is desirable to estab- 
lish a hatchery on a stream where the eggs can be 
taken and hatched, it is not necessary to place the 
fish in waters adjacent to the hatchery. The 
transportation of small fish has now been reduced 
to a science and depleted waters a long distance 
trom the hatchery can be readily restocked. Mr. 
Babcock believes that the great trout of Kootenay 
Lake have no equal in western waters, and he 
hopes efforts will be made, through the medium 
of the intended hatchery, to introduce this mam- 
moth species to districts less favored. 


Vancouver is soon to have one of the most com- 
plete marine supply houses in Canada. Mr. John 
J. Harford has been appointed factory representa- 
tive for the Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, u., and has organized the Western En- 
gine & Supply Co., who are now erecting a large 
store and display room in Vancouver. A large 
line of Ferro engines in all sizes will be carried 
for demonstration and immediate delivery, also ~ 
a stock of boats, canoes, etc., marine hardware, 
batteries, dynamos, repair parts, and, in fact, all 
boat and engine accessories. As Vancouver is the 
natural shipping point for all British Columbia, 
this will be a great convenience to all boat own- 
ers and customers in the province. 

Mr. Harford, who will act as general manager 
of the Western Engine & Supply Co., is one of 
the pioneers in the gas engine business in British 
Columbia. Hus long experience in handling bvats 
and engines eminently fits him for this new en- 
terprise, and he is sure to make a success. Mr. 
Harford has engaged the services of some practi- 
cal assistants, so that it will be possible at any 
time to obtain demonstration of the Ferro engine 
and advice and help in selecting boats, installing 
engines, ete. 


ceiver extension, which permits keeping a perfect- 
ly tight joint at the junction of the receiver and 
the receiver extension. This new rifle is equipped 
with a special hammer fly which leaves the ham- 
mer at half instead of full cock when the action 
is opened and closed. It nas a quick spiral main- 
spring which is entirely housed in the receiver. 


take the gun apart it is only necessary to push 
forward the take-down lock on the under side of 
tae receiver extension, open the action to clear the 
extractor from the barrel, and give the barrel a 
quarter turn to the left. A simple but positive 
device for taking up wear is embodied in the re- 


In other details the take-down rifle is the same as 
the solid frame model. It can be furnished with 
set triggers and wic-. barrels of different lengths, 
chambered for the cartridges in the list given. To 
acocmmodate all tastes as to weight, three sizes 
of barrels, numbered 1, 3 and 4, are furnished. 
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BOVRIL 


PS LOU. LIFE 


BEEF is a food which is rich in all the elements necessary to the 


maintenance of health. 


BOVRIL is beef in a highly concentrated form. 
is good in the meat and is particularly valuable on account of its rich- 
ness in organic phosphates. 


BOVRIL feeds nerve and muscle. 
strength and vigor into the system. 


A little Bovril spread between two thin 
slices of bread and butter makes a tasty and 
nutritious sandwich. 


It contains all that 


It renews the blood and infuses 


Stir a spoonful of Bovril into a glass of 
mineral water and you have a delightfully re- 
freshing and reviving drink. 


On the south side of vue St. Lawrence, near Ug- 
densburg, fish protection is carried so far that 
nets are placed to catch the suckers and mullet, 
which prey upon the spawn of the game fish. 
While game fish are also caught in these nets, 
they are thrown back into the water, the suckers 
and mullets being disposed of to those who wit- 
ness the catching. The pike have not been fol- 
lowed by nearly as many suckers and mullet as 
were supposed, and perch, bullheads, catfish, stur- 
geon and pickerel have been conspicuous by their 
absence. The majority of the fish found in the 
nets were males, for several days not a female 
pike being seen. The fish wardens thought their 
experience upset more than one theory, but they 
were careful not to propound any theories them- 
selves. 


With the increasing demand, both from automo- 
biles and motor boats, for an efiicient and reliable 
ignition battery, has come the supply in the Vul- 
ean Sparker. So well indeed has this method of 
ignition succeeded that dry cells have become obso- 
lete, and within a short period storage batteries 
will reign supreme. This change will be brought 
about for the two-fold reason that the storage bat- 
tery is not only the most efficient, but also the 
most economical. The storage battery, when a 
good one is procured, is practically as good as ever 
at the end of the season, the only cost, when it is 
required for use, being that of recharging. In the 
case of cells chere is nothing left but a lot of use- 
less materiai and a pretty substantial bill. The 


Croftan Storage Battery Company, 423-425 Queen 
street west, Toronto, placed the Vulcan system on 
the market several years ago, and its demonstrated 
merits are so great that at present it is being 
widely used both by automobile and motor boat 
owners. Once the outfit is installed it not only 
furnishes an everlasting system for sparking, but 
also a perfect method of illuminating the boat. 
« separate engine is not required nor is it neces- 
sary that the engine be run continuously to pro- 
duce the lights or spark. A further valuable fea- 
ture is the absolutely fireproof nature of these in- 
stallations. They entirely eliminate the neces- 
sity of lamps and candles and add to the safety 
of the boats on which they are used. The com- 
pany has a complete list of Vulcan accessories, in- 
cluding searchlights, meters, lamps, sockets, elec- 
tric signals, whistles, spark coils, marine coils, 
switches, plugs, etc. They point with pride to the 
satisfaction given to all who have tried their out- 
fits, and express the belief that tests and investi- 
gation -ill convince even the most sceptical of the 
merits of the Vulcan ignition batteries and acces- 
sories. 


Six Japanese have at different times and in dif- 
ferent places in Britis: Columbia, been fined 
for breaking the game laws, all six convictions 
taking place within two months. In the last case 
two Japanese at Port Essington had venison in 
their possession out of season and were fined $50 
and costs. 
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Although the first of May was anything but 
congenial fishing weather, some ardent disciples 
of the rod tried their luck, and amongst others 
Mr. Matthew Astor Wilks, a New York million- 
aire, who was on a visit to his sister at Cruiks- 
ton Park, Galt. Accompanied by a couple of local 
gentlemen, Mr. Wilks had some fine fishing, with 
the result that he supplied the breakfast table 
the following morning with some excellent brook 
trout. He had a bigger creel and better fish than 
his fellows. although he still had stories to tell 
of the big ones that did get away. 

The National Photo Bulletin is published month- 
ly by the photographic department of the National 
Drug Co. of Canada, Limited, and is sent free 
to any one who is interested in photography. This 
publication contains seasonable matters of inter- 
est to photographers and describes all the latest 
apparatus, materials and methods. One page is 
set aside for readers’ use, where questions are an- 
swered by experts in photography. Each month 


NATIONAL | 
PHOTO 


BULLETIN 


aon | 


formula and processes for developing and finishing 
are given and fully described ana explained. Sev- 
eral competitions for valuable prizes are now open 
and particulars are fully given in its pages. No 
amateur photographer should be without the 
monthly visits of the National Photo Bulletin, 
which he can get free by writing to the Photo- 
graph Department of the National Drug Co., Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and mention Rod and Gun in Can- 
ada. 

Mr. William Harris writes from Day Mills, Ont., 
expressing the pleasure of —-..uself and fellow set- 
tlers in reading the article, “A* Winter in Northern 
Ontario,” by Mr. J. W. Holland, in our February 
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number. Mr. Harris was in the military camp 
with Mr. Holland as far back as 1865, and again 
in Brussels in 1875-6. Mr. Harris adds: “Day 
Mills, where I am passing the last few years of 
my life, is situated between two beautiful lakes 
where there is good fishing and fine scenery. A 
large number of American visitors and some Can- 
adians find their way here every summer. The 
sawmill in the village does a good business, but 
there is still a tnousand horse-power in water go- 
ing to waste for want of being harnessed to some 
electrical works. Deer have been very plentiful 
around here and a little further north. My sons, 
with a neighbor’s boy, went twenty miles north 
last fall, ana they secured their limit of eight deer 
within a week. Another hunting party brought 
home four moose and a few deer. The great 
trunk road from Sudbury to the Soo, surveyed last 
vear, will pass through Day Mills, and some por- 
tion, if not the whole, will be built this year. An 
electric road between the two towns mentioned 
would pay well, as the C. P. R. is too near Lake 
Huron to be as useful to the settiers as it would 
be if it touched our inland settlements. Mining is 
long likely to be brisk in Algoma, as mineral of 
some kind can be :ound in every bluff.” 


We are pieased to call attention to a most desir- 
able product, the Ramo real waterproof clothing, 
made by the Raino Company, Chicago. Fishermen 
and hunters very much need this protection whilst 
out camping, for there is no other way of securing 
immunity from the elements. ./ith a suit of this 
material you can go about your sports with ease 
and assurance. Many a vacation is spoiled by not 
providing this insurance, and all know that rains 
are to be expected. A wet day in camp out of 
reach of such covering makes one willing to pay 
any price for it, so why not be prepared? This 
Raino is a substance that will not deteriorate 
with keeping, and you will never —nd it “all stuck 
together” as some so-called waterproofs do. You 
can hang it up by the camp fire without fear of its 
blistering, and when at home hung up in a fur- 
nace-heated closet it is alike immune from dam- 
age. The company will mane up anything in the 
waterproof line for sportsmen. They are now 
experimenting with unfooted wading trousers at a 
low price. All outdoor pursuits are provided for 
in their scheme of outfitting, and everyone should 
possess their catalogue, which may be had for the 
asking from the Raino Co., 761 South Halsted 
street, Chicago. 


During the present season the Kawartha Lakes 
will be patrolled by the Naiad, under the control 
of Captain R. W. Carson. The Naiad has been 
replaced on the Bay of Quinte-Rideau Lakes sys- 
tem by the Navareh, and will run over a course 
from Lake Couchiching through the chain of lakes 
and waterways, including Lake Simeoe, Trent 
Valley canal, Balsam, Sturgeon, Chemung, Stoney 
and Rice Lakes. Lake Scugog will also be visited. 
In this long winding course the Naiad will pass 
through the counties of Simcoe, Ontario, York, 
Peterborough, Victoria, Durham and Northumber- 
land. 
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Her Declaration 7% — 
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The ‘‘Servant Problem’’ changes to Servant Sense and Servant 
Sunshine in the Home where 


Shredded Wheat 


is known. A knowledge of its nutritive value and its wide culinary uses 
emancipates the housewife from ‘‘food worry”’ and kitchen drudgery. 

With Shredded Wheat Biscuits and blackberries or other fresh fruits 
in season, a delicious, wholesome and nourishing meal can be prepared 
in a few minutes by the housekeeper without culinary knowledge or ex- 
perience—nothing to do but heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness ; 
then cover with berries or other fruits, and pour over them milk or cream 
and sweeten to suit the taste. 

More healthful and more nutritious in Summer than heavy meats or 
soggy pastries. 


Shredded Wheat is made of the choicest selected white wheat that 
grows, in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic food factory in the world. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LIMITED 2 NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East. 1675 
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SHOT 


‘That. “Mi Re MM. Shor holds *the 
position it does to-day in the esti- 
mation of the Sportsmen of Canada, 
is due to the fact that in all the 
years it has been on the market 
(over 30) it has never failed to come 
up to expectations. 


Always uniform, round and true to 
size. 


This trade-mark on every bag. 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


? 


What our friends in New York State are doing 
in the way of fish and game protection is evident 
from the following statement made by the Hon. 
James S. Whipple, forest, fish and game commis- 
sioner, regarding the bill amending the forest, fish 
and game law, which has just been signed by the 
Governor: -1t provides for five additional game 
protectors, all of whom are under competitive civil 
service examination. Examinations confined to 
the county from which the protector is chosen. 
ample public notice will be given before the ex- 
aminations are held. The forest preserve will be 
divided into four districts—three in the Adiron- 
dacks and one in tue Catskills. Each district will 
be under the supervision of a fire superintendent. 
Every town supervisor will be a member of the 
fire patrol by virtue of his office, and is expected 
to co-operate at all times and to assist in carrying 
out directions and regulations of the commission 
in fighting forest fires. Several observation sta- 
tions will be established on the mountain tops. 
These stations will be provided with telephone 
communication, telescopes, range finders, maps, 
etc. Each district will be subdivided and placed 
under the supervision of a patrolman, who will act 
according to the instructions of the fire superin- 
tendent This occupation is oly temporary. Pat- 
rolmen will be supplied with tents, fire-fighting 
implements and cooking utensils to care for the 
men in the field. Any male person of the age of 
eighteen years may be called upon to assist in 
stopping and putting out fires, and those sum- 
moned, if physically able, shall be liable to a pen- 
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alty of twenty dollars for refusing to act. The 
superintendent of fires and fire patrolmen are 
vested with all the powers of game protectors, 
Reports must be made to the superintendents of 
every fire occurring in the respective fire districts 
controlled by each patrolman. Fire patrolmen 
receive seventy-five dollars per month and expenses 
while actually employed. Laborers who are 
brought into the service by request of patrolmen 
or fire superintendents receive a compensation of 
fifteen cents for each hour employed. An accu- 
rate account of the expenditures involved in this 
connection will be kept by the patrolmen. One- 
half of the expenses thereof will be a charge upon 
and paid by the State, and one-half by the town 
in which the men are so employed and actually 
engaged in fighting fires. Any person who sets 
fire to waste or forest lands in the forest preserve, 
except as provided by law, or who negligently suf- 
fers a fire to extend from his own lands, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment of 
not more than one year, or a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars, or both, for each of- 
fense. Such person is also responsible to individ- 
uals, corporations and municipalities for damages, 
at the rate of one dollar for eacu tree killed. 
When pubhe necessity requires, the Governor can 
suspend the hunting and fishing season, and can 
forbid any persons from entering the forests of 
the State for such purposes, as well as forbidding 
those already upon the lands from fishing and 
hunting. Persons violating tse provisions of such 
proclamation shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction, subjected to a fine of one 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment of not more than 
thirty days, or both. This is in addition to the 
penalties provided by law for taking game in the 
close season. 


The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club has pur- 
chased a 7 h.p. two-cylinder Fairbanks-Morse ma- 
rine engine for club use. It is understood that 
this engine will be used in one of the club boats 
for a general utility motor, and its selection would 
indicate that the club men of the Lake St. Louis 
district regard the Fairbanks-Morse engines as 
thoroughly reliable. : 

The Canadian Fairbanks Co., Limited, have pub- 
lished a new complete catalogue on marine en- 
gines and motor boat accessories, and those inter- 
ested can obtain a copy on application, by men- 
tioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


A Canadian Northern Ontario train left Toronto 
some nights ago with a consignment of nearly 
three and a half million pickerel eggs, forwarded 
by the Dominion government for the purpose of 
restocking Sparrow Lake, Muskoka. It is ar- 
ranged to place five millions more eggs there each 
year, and it is believed if this is carried out, that 
within the next few years Sparrow Lake will re- 
gain its old-time popularity. and with efficient 
protection the supply will not become exhausted. 
A fish hatenery belonging to the local public is at 
work on this lake, and the consignment above 
mentioned was taxen to this hatchery where it 
is estimated seventy-five per cent. will develop 
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Aluminum case, steel 
bearings, extra strong 
spring, line guide, ca- 
pacity 100 yds. No. 6 
line, weight 7% oz. 
Absolutely Guaran- 
teed. 


Catalog to Trade Only 


1909 Improved KELSO Automatic Reel 


Kelso Pear! Minnow 


Three inches long. 
German Silver mounted. 
Best spring steel, hollow joint, treble hook. 
The best lure for Game Fish. 


Use a Kelso Automatic Reel for 
fly-easting and you will never care 
to use old-style reels again. 


Kelso Brand of Tackle is 


as good as can be made. 


H. J. FROST & CO.. Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 


£0 Chambers St.,. NEW YORK 


into little pickerel, and in two years’ time have 
reached the fifteen-inch limit, when they can be 
legally captured. The fish were of the yellow 
pickerel variety—a genus that grow into sixteen 
pounders, the largest of the pike-perch family. 
Mr. Ray Parker, son of the superintendent of 
the government hatchery at Sandwich, had charge 
of the collection of eggs, which entailed the net- 
ting of the parent fish for the removal of the 
spawn. 


The new line of motors manufactured by the 
Detroit Auto Specialty Co. possess many advan- 
tages. They are of the two-cycle, two-port type, 
with several entirely new features added. Their 
construction has been simplified as much as pos- 
sible in order to enable inexperienced persons, as 
well as those who know how, to operate them 
without difficulty, and every possible attention is 
given to the making and testing of the various 
parts, only the best grade of materials being used. 
The motors are neat in appearance, light in weight, 
strong and durable. For efficiency they cannot be 
excelled, and their makers guarantee them to give 
perfect satisfaction when correctly installed and 
properly operated. They also solicit trial orders, 
assuring them of prompt and careful attention, 
and will cheerfully give information upon request 
to those who write them mentioning Rod and Gun 
in Canada. 


The forestry students of the University of Tor- 
onto are receiving a practical training in the 
‘woods. The senior students have been engaged 
under the personal supervision of Professor Fer- 
now, in studying forestry conditions on a timber 
limit on the south shore of Lake Nipissing. Here 


there are three thousand acres of red pine, burned 
over clean one hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
since which time there have been no fires. While 
the present stand is all red pine, ..1e new growth 
is all white pine, and these trees are coming up 
at the rate of about two thousand to the acre. 
A most excellent opportunity is thus afforded for 
the students to make themselves acquainted with 
the manner in which a forest reproduces itself in 
a state of nature. 


A Kingston (Ont.) cabman caught a pike weigh- 
ing seventeen and a half pounds at the high banks 
below Kingston Mills early in May. The fish 
required the combined efforts of the cabman and 
two friends ere he was landed. 


During the present season the Muskoka Lakes 
will see much of Sterling engines, and the summer 
frequenters of that most delightful part of On- 
tario will become acquainted through actual ex- 
perience wita their merits. The “Sterling Flyer,” 
equipped with a 45-65 h.p. six-cylinder Sterling en- 
gine, has been purchased by Mr. Carl Borntraeger, 
of Homewood avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., who will 
place her on the Muskoka Lakes. Mr. G. E. Hen- 
derson, Toronto, and Mr. John Stevenson, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, 
of Sharon, Pa., are both having boats built for 
use in Muskoka. They will be fitted with Ster- 
ling engines, the latter an 18-25 h.p. type B. 
These engines are noted for their dependability 
and there cannot be a doubt that they will add 
much to the owners’ enjoyment of their vacation 
and enable other visitors to note the many ad- 
vantages possessed by Sterling engines. 
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Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ of the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. All 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor “The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 


June 29, 30, and July 1 and 2.—Joint Tournament of Cana- 
dian and American Indians at Queen’s Royal, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ont. Thomas A. Duff, 3 Maynard ave- 
nue, Toronto, High Scribe, Canadian Indians. 

July 6 and 7.—Calgary Gun Club, Calgary. The champion- 
ship of Alberta, at present held by Mr. Ben McLaren, 
of the Calgary Gun Club, will be shot off at this meet. 
Secretary, H. C. Andrew, Calgary. 

July 14.—Springwood (London) Gun Club Tournament. 
retary, B. W. Glover, London. 

August 4, 5 and 6.—Ninth Annual Tournament of the Dom- 
inion of Canada Trap Shooters’ Association, under 
auspices of St. Hubert’s Gun Club, Ottawa. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G. Easdale, Ottawa. 


Sec- 


STRAY-PELLETS, 


The Montreal shooters slipped over to Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
May 12th, and brought back the $50-prize for five-man teams 
and the trophy for the ten-man team. In the general pro- 
gramme at 200 targets, W. H. Ewing, Montreal, was high 
gun with 175. Other Montrealers who shot through the pro- 
gramme were w. C. Eaton 172, C. Aubin 166, N. Candlish 
154, *©- Carruthers 123, D. J. Kearney 155, R. Lewis 146. 

+ ~ * 


C. G. Spencer, of Winchester Arms Co., set a new mark 
for trap shooters by breaking 456 straight. The run was 
made at two successive tournaments. 


- * * 


Dominion ammunition and a Smith gun won the high aver- 

age at Essex. 
= = 

The Springwood (London) Gun Club will hold a registered 
tournament on July 14. Mr. B. W. Glover is the secretary, 
and it is needless to say that everything possible will be 
done by the executive and officials to make the tournament 
a success. 


NINTH ANNUAL DOMINION TOURNAMENT. 


The ninth annual tournament of the Wominion of Canada 
Trap Shooting Association will be held at Ottawa the 4th, 
5th an. vth days of August, 1909, under the auspices of the 
St. Hubert Gun Club, and will be run on ‘‘The Squier Money- 
Back System,’’ under the personal supervision of Mr. Luther 
J. Squier, of the E. I. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co. 

Under this system all shooters are required to enter for 
the two days of shooting, and to shoot in all the events, for 
which he pays $40 entrance and $2 additional to help pay 
losses, and is guaranteed to receive not less than $32-back 
whether he wins it or not. Of course, should he win more 
he receives it. It will therefore be seen that for, say, a 
ten-dollar entry he is privileged to shoot throwghout the two 
days of sweepstakes, and stand to win as much as ordinarily. 
without running the risk, should he happen not to be in 
form, of losing all, or a large portion of his $40 entry. 

Two cents a bird is charged, one cent of which goes to 
the club to pay expenses, and the other to pay losses. 

As a further inducement to attend the tournament, it may 
be mentioned that the St. Hubert Gun Club have obtained 
permission from the Department of Militia and Defence for 
the use of the —. R. A. grounds at Rockliffe from the 900- 
yard range back, which will give the association probably one 
of the best grounds in Canada for a tournament of this kind, 
the ground being level and dry and the background perfect, 
besides having a most convenient electric railway service, 
which runs t-rough what is conceded to be the most pictur- 
esque scenery traversed by any electric railway in Canada. 
This in itself should be an inducement for those attending 
to make of this event a holiday and to bring their wives 
along. 


WESTERN ONTARIO LEAGUE, 


Brantford vs, Woodstock, 


Tae opening uay in the Western Ontario Gun Club League 
was Wednesday, May 5th, when Woodstock went to Brant- 
ford, and on the following day Stratford shot at Ingersoll. 
In the Woodstock vs. Brantford match the visitors won by 
three points, scoring 98 against Brantford’s 95. Although 
the weather was fine the wind interfered with the shooters, 
but good work was done. 

The Brantford club has only recently been reorganized after 
four years of idleness, but they have some good shooters who 
with a little more practice will make the other clubs in the 
league shoot some to defeat them. For Woodstock Dr. Kay 
was high gun with a total of 23. 

Besides the scheduled shoot, two extras were on the card, 
and in these some excellent work was done, especially by 
the Hamilton yisitors, who were present, Court Thompson 
and Messrs. Beattie and Barnes being on hand for the open- 
ing. 

The visiting shooters were treated royally by the Brantford 
club, who proved themselves not only good losers, but genial 
hosts. 

The League Shoot score was as follows—five men to a 
team, 25 rocks per man: 


BRANTFORD. WOODSTOCK. 
Quteliffe= t50shuewseee 23 J. Duttomeeseoceese ee 20 
Hackers 2 oi cetera es 16 Farlow: °.6 ausoaee se ane 20 
Summerhayes ......... 23 Maynard) (oo snmtece eee 20 
TLEMAINC ss ee orale cle ee 15 Bonet! .2fs- see eee 15 
Mitchell si ces ee eas ewe 18 Dr. Kay =2as02 eee 23 

POEAL Ae tae wots aro aere 95 Total -Aiccene ees 3) 2S 


10-Bird Event.—Kay 8, Wallace 6, Bonnett 8, Hacker 8, 
Court Thompson 8, J. Dutton 8, E. Dutton 7, Summerhayes 
©, Westbrook 6, Barnes S. 

25-Biru Event—Summerhayes 21, E. Dutton 21, Barnes 18, 
Thompson 24, Geo. Beattie 23. 

Mr. Barnes of Hamilton refereed the league shoot. 


Stratford vs. Ingersoll. 


The representative quintets of the Stratford and Ingersoll 
Gun Clubs shot off on May 6th at Ingersoll. The representa- 
tives of the Classic City showed great form and also evi- 
denced the fact of having done a big line of consistent prac- 
tice already this season by taking the locals into camp on 
the round, the final score being 110-105. Although the wind 
was rather strong at intervals the day in general was an 
ideal one for trapshooting, as was evidenced by the high 
scoring all round. Ireland of the Ingersoll team was de- 
cidedly off during the initial ten, owing to the inconvenience 
of aesore eye. No possibles were pulled off by either team. 
Myers and Aitcheson, for Stratford, and Nichols, for Inger- 
soll, were high guns with totals of 23 each. The shoot was 
at 25 blue rocks, five men to a side. 

‘41.e traps worked splendidly in spite of the fact that very 
little shooting has taken place at the local club since the 
winding-up of last season. The visitors were guests of the 
Ingersoll Club, who exercised their well-known geniality to 
make all hands feel right at home. 

Mr. Ed. White, the Dupont representative for Canada, ref- 
ereed the league shoot. The shoot in detail was as follows: 


STRATFORD. INGERSOLL. 
Pormbull ss. 2 =e eee 22 Harris. 5:2 eee 21 
Myers: Jc. sce-Wease 3 23 Ireland: +)... ac saseierneae 16 
SSVALCy occ eee tee 21 Partlo. .....:.02-eeee eee 22 
Aticheson, 2s. cc loins 23 Kirbyson . 22: =. ee eee 21 
Boles .ssc se ate oe 21 Nichols: «.'.2.<3.8-seses 23 

Total veo aetepiateer 110 Total 6 5 ano corre 103 
After the match several of the trapsters present, other 


than of the league members, had a practice shoot. 
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Woodstock vs. London. 

Woodstock and London shot a league match at Woodstock 
on May 19th in which the visitors were victorious by the 
score of 99 to SS. The weather was ideal for trapshooting 
and the traps and everything worked to perfection. The 
Woodstock shooters were a little off color, but they will all 
come back and give a good account of themselves before the 
season is over. One regrettable feature was the absence 
of a number of che local shots. 

Mr. G. M. bunk, representing the Dominion Cartridge Co., 
Was present, and demonstrated that Dominion cartridges 
were ranked among the best by breaking 75 out of SO shot 
at. Vhis is the best shooting seen at the traps for some 


time. He also refereed the league match and gave perfect 
satisfaction. After the match the two clubs joined in and 


shot sweepstakes, which were keenly contested. 
Following are tbe scores: 
League shoot, 25 targets— 


LONDON. WOODSTOCK. 
Se 22 Js Maynard § os 3 orcas 16 
Ss Se 18 L)So8 Te Cy Nein ce ae ere 18 
SERMEIIAM =... ......... 22 yr Mays Sassoon ness 16 
Ee 15 Ws Bonnere 2... - Sess 19 
0 22 CC! Dutton =... ae. 16 

A ae 99 otal S<pv ye cmace ess 85 


Sweepstake shoots: 

10-Bird Event—Dr. Welford 9, Dunk 9, J. Dutton 9, Bon- 
nett 9, Kay 8, Booth 7, Maynard 7, Glover 8, Day 8, Parker 
7, Tillman 6, Brown 7. 

15-Bird Sweepstake—Tillman 12, Dunk 15, Glover 14, Day 
14, Clinger 10, Kay 12, Farlow 10, Welford 8, Parker 8, E. 
Dutton 10. 

10-Bird Sweepstake—Glover 8, Kay 8, 
Dunk 9, Brown 6, Day 9. Tillman 7. 

The following is the standing of the various clubs to date: 


Farlow 6, Clinger 2, 


Stratford ys. Woodstock. 


Stratford met Woodstock at Stratford on June 2nd. and 
the Pastime Club defeated the visintors by a score of 100 to 


$2. This is Stratford’s second win and no losses. The 
Seore, at 25 birds each: 

STRATFORD. WOODSTOCK. 
eS 3 IATIGW) Fog)= 2527s... 4s <1 21 
2. See 17 DEE COM gt oases tees 16 
J ae 17 NE ota fecio unre ooo lava ayers vais 19 
2 Bonnett) = cess eee 22 
a 19 Maynard nc ots ose seb 2% 14 

2 10e Totals sic crews ones ore 92 


London vs. Brantford. 


The Brantford men visited London on June 2nd and gained 
a victory over the London men by four birds. The London 
men did not shoot up to their usual average. A number of 
Other events were shot off after the team event was finished. 
The scores: 


BRANTFORD. LONDON 
FP. Westbrook ......... 24 (BA AGIGREP Sone ere 22 
Seemitcliffe -.......... 21 EIR i a arc ares wis eee 21 
C. Summerhayes ...... 20 ParKebr ete tesserae 20 
me Westbrook ......... 20 DES SLOW aostics ce ee 19 
memencehell ............ 18 AS MM ate As ts Hee 17 
a 103 Totals: s5s008s.7 es: 99 
he Standing. 
Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 
meentiord. ....... 2 0 Woodstock .... 1 2 
Brantford ....... 2 1 Ingersoll ...2.. 0 2 
ae 1 1 


ESSEX TOURNAMENT. 


The tournament at Essex on May 14th was a disappoint- 
ment owing to the continuous rain during the morning. 
Messrs. H. Scane, S. O. Call and F. Miles, of Ridgetown, and 
W. A. Smith, Dory Wigle and T. Pastorious, of Kingsville, 
with F. Stotts, of Essex, the promoter of the shoot, com- 
prised the crowd present. The programme was shortened 
to seven events of 115 targets. The shooting was over ex- 
pert traps thrown at unknown angles (also unknown eleva- 


MR, W. A. SMITH. 
Winner High Average, Essex. 


tion), and the conditions otherwise made the contest a good 
test of the shooters ability. W. A. Smith won the first 
average prize with 95 and F. Stotts second with 88. 

The scores: 


Name— SA eB" Name— SFA eB: 
WA Smith 95.2.0" 1145 95 IW; (‘Stotts os (fe Ss 
He Seane = 25155 115 «87 Po Miles! 272.2. 115 71 
BeSWigie—. 5. eee 115 «86 w. Pastorious 2.2... 115 79 
SGarrs.. - ee Se 115 86 


HARROW vs, KINGSVILLE. 


One of the features of the Victoria Day celebration at 
Harrow, Ont., was a team shoot between Harrow and Kings- 
ville Gun Clubs for a cash prize. Eleven men composed 
each team and the result was a victory for Kingsville team 
by 213 to 174. After the team shoot a merchandise event 
was shot off for prizes contributed by the business men of 
Harrow. In this A. C. Cunningham, Harrow, won first 
prize with 14 out of 15, with R. Ferris, Harrow, and W. A. 
Smith, Kingsville, second with 18. In the team event Dory 
Wigle, of the Kingsville team, made the high score of 24 
out of 25, an excep..onally good performance under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The scores in the team event, 
targets. were: 


each man shooting at 25 


KINGSVILLE. HARROW. 

Dory Wieles csr stavateva a 24 Ernest Pastorious ...... 21 
WigcAs (Smitiecticacs. ost: 22 Wee OLrist coo scare ees 20 
BYFOW |WiIPlO oso 556/666 22 Chas. Pigeons: 9.0 one 20 
ORANG SEOGES! ivare Sina ater 22 B. Pigeons <iccsceniee 18 
Nelsons Wigle! (54-5. % 2 a. 21 OQ; .Pastorious) 2a oe 18 
Wilphord Duggan ..... 21 Ezra Mebean 2.275 26-26 17 
APIS ALCOR: < inn ctyarve nies 19 A. C. Cunningham..... 16 
2 APaSteriousy . «2c ce 18 i.. Pigeons ae. soe 15 
Gordon Wigle ......... 16 C.. ty Pastorieuss.1 3 os 12 
Monroe Wigle ......... 14 WG. Mord sy 2 seers 9 
Windlien Withee... nr. 2s 14 George Young ......... 8 

POL a re sercc eis w fa eue<s 213 Ota core tee nee ee 174 


~a€ scores in the merchandise event were: A. C. Cunning- 
ham 14, W. A. Smith 13, R. Ferris 13, Dory Wigle 12, O. 
Pastorious 12, Byron Wigle 12, T. Pastorious 12, A. Baltzer 
10, P. Pigeon 10, F. Stotts 10, C. Pigeon 10, B. Pigeon 10, 
K. Ferris 9, E. Ford 9, W. Duggan 7, N. C. Wigle 7, J. Ber- 
trand 7, E. Pastorious 6, S. Pillon 6, F. Pigeon 5, C. I. Pas- 
torious 5, G. Young 3. 


190 


RIDGETOWN TOURNAMENT. 


Ridgetown Gun Club held its annual tournament May Sth. 
There was a good attendance of shooters. Court Thomson, 
of the U. M. u.-Remington companies, and G. M. Dunk, of 
the Dominion Cartridge Co., were the professionals present. 


Name— 
*G. M. Dunk 
*C. Thomson 
G. Beattie 
James McLaren 
William Hollingshead 
i’. Galbraith 
W. F. Stotts 
A. McRitchie 


Wa AIKEONTOL icictcke ree se Ses Aa cag te oo Raat iate wie ieatetete eon eisai 


R. Coates 
Charles Scane 
F. Kerr 
W. Thorald 
Shortie 


SS RUN ape rere acete scale mycket Sy alapocnce Le oketatats faye ohare nepeesrae ie rera = 


G. Bowden 


A SRO AOE on sie cre y ciwlar et ticle aerate ste clei tase teenie ronIaL ae lie) wn Ne 


D. Wigle 
T. Pastorious 


FURS Cane ee nis Sore Sse a aire nl aren cate = eee SE SS SEBS 


F. E. Price 
H. Taylor 
D. MeMackon 


(eS Ob) ee Rn AS Ine HAA h Sion Omi ocor Soe. ooo ae eaone 


* Professional. 


An Old-Time Member’ Writes an Interesting Letter. 


BOTHWELL, May 7th, 1909. 
Chas. Eastlake, Secretary Ridgetown Gun Club: 


Dear Friend.—I fully intended to be present at your club’s 
tourney on May 7th, but find that I will be disappointed; for 
I, as daddy or grandpa of che club, would once more like to 
be present to see the old boys, and also see how they con- 
duct themselves at the traps. The club has certainly made 
some grand strides since I first bought that rotary glass ball 
trap at Hamilton in 1881. Then the balls were thrown in 
every direction except straight at the shooter. Then three 
years later in came the tar balls, which took the place of 
the glass balls, and were less dangerous under foot near the 
trap. I still retain the old glass ball trap, and in good or- 
der. In those days every shooter had to take his chances 
as to the flight of the balls (how different today), and yet 
some full scores were made. And our club ‘‘shot matches’’ 
with Troy (now Ridley), Guilds and Highgate, and every 
shoot a win. But today the boys must have either a right, 
a left or a straightaway. What a pudding! 

In .uvse bye-gone days, .£ memory serves me rightly, on 
the club’s books were the following names: Luther Carpen- 
ter, James Brown, Dentist Brown, Joseph Laing, Salem 
Ruth, James Grant, Charles Grant, George Arnold, William 
Ridley, James Williams, John Blliott, Alf. Westland, Dan 
Leitch, Harry Catton, Charles Eastlake, Charles Scane, Harry 
Seane, Will Mattice, Harvey O’Loane, John Carr, George 
Bent, and his nibs, myself, and others whose names I have 
forgotten. 

Then in 1885 in came the present make of trap, with dif- 
ferent curves, which threw metal birds with a loose tongue 
fastened in the centre, which would drop and upset the flight 
of the bird when hit. But they were not satisfactory, and 
then the present blue rocks came into use (then called clay 
birds). I also purchased the first three blue rock traps, 
but later on the gun club thought I was minting money out 
of the club members, so they bought the three traps. For 
a short time things sailed smoothly, until there were no tar- 
gets left and the treasury was empty, when a deadlock en- 
sued. : 

Eventually another start was made and fresh members add- 
ed, and from tnat out sailing has been fair, and the R. G. C. 
has turned oi some of the finest shooters, as amateurs, in 
the Dominion, who can hold their own at any tourney. 

On a recent visit to the Ridge I found that quite a few 
of the old gun club members have crossed the great divide 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds, and many others, like my- 
self, turning gray and soon to follow suit. Still the gun culb 
flourisues. ‘‘Success to the boys.’’ 

..egret I cannot be with you on May 7th, but kindly re- 
member me to all. Yours sincerely, 

JOHN H. BENT. 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


High average was won by a local shooter, A. F. Wade, who 
developed exceptional form and made the good score of 
179 out of 200. Second average was won by H. Scane with 
173, and George Beattie was third witb 171. 


The scores were: 


l 2 4 4 5) 6 (Boas 9 10 S.A. B. 
18 igs If 15 “18° 16 16° 18° Sie eyecare 
Solna if 16) 1b 1S) 16 1k eee - 180 42 
18 19 16 20 16 20 12 18° 3732032 
17 1 by Ge Sige ta Tyas: by Reg! FSi Ey asking: “sammie ae se so SAO Ra 
16 16° «19 12 #16 #19 10 17 9) ee ogee 
13 14 1.4 10 12° 16 10° 18) So (ite Zee 
16 15 13 11 13 12. 10 14) bp eS 200 eao 
11 ee meek ote ie rs oe ae -- 12078 
14 i Ly Rat Ly Ge ag! 5 Ce 1S 2S ee =e -- 140 94 
17 16 17° 15 13 19 16° 19) “18 3toe 20g 
9 12 45-18 +14 2..16 12). Wee 
15 16 42.15 17 WW IW VW 20 ase oer 
17 16717 15 19 16 18 43 “Ghee seZiie sce 
15 14°15 12), 15° 16 “107 Si ae vot) 160 GAS 
19 1617 #+19-.16 .19 10: 16° ATs tee 
15 1S) SES eM IZ ASS owe oe om Se ais. LOOT te: 
18 19 17 18 18 18 16 16 19 20 200 179 
15 19 15 “18 15 18 16 So Si ise2coeass 
13 18 17 17 AS 17 16- 16 “38s S16 20Gmaee 
18 16-18 -17 “17 «1AT 16% 190 GIR ere 
12 te ee AS) AT 14 ee -- 160 109 
14 18° 19°" 14° 15. 16. 18. 13° USS eeeoee 
18 1%. > 17.18, 19°° AS (19° 18) ie ieee eae 
18 18° 17 19 18 14° 14 - 16> to 3 Some 
Sc OF eS 14 AP ee 5 = == LOO peace 


TORONTO TRAPS, 


Audubon Beat Stanleys. 


The Audubon Gun Club trapshooters of Buffalo were enter- 
tained by the ~.anleys on May 8th. Fourteen men were on 
each side, and there were 50 targets for each contestant. By 
the score below it will be seen that the Audubons came out 
winners, 585 to 558. McGill and Hulme were high for the 
losers, with 47 each, and Hilliker and Woolton for the Audu- 
bons, with 4y ech. The Audubons were splendidly enter- 


tained by the home club. Scores: 
STANLEYS. 

Name— 25 25 | 
MCG 2 oc 0.5: cccie te) ee ene ele, eee 23 24— 47 | 
FRUUEIMNG OOS Sey ca aes ais wre eet seek ore = OS ee = 23 24— 47 
Wakefield \o02. fericcton seca sth oe Ree 21 25— 46 
Vivien Pot. ac Scotti cic cia on,» ie oe 22 21— 43 
DOBLYD frie cise cle eon a one the ecole Shalt ae ee 22 20— 42 
HVOUZREON ve cee oi ote =n Po... d= ee 18 23— 41 
rere 1:00) We, Se a RE PS OR A = 21 i9— 40 
IWANEING Bones ce weyeriees seiare.3.> oe 17 22— 39 
SAWOOM) < cictstefe crs win.w obec) c ove whe Ke cee ye 20 19— 39 
DUD ope stats oiate ave ctewioaat & Aa eee eee 19 17— 36 
FIalford oss eins talons t oles ced eee 17 19— 36 
WL ys ee eR eo ons heathens eee fy@ SESS 
WOMCON © ¢ -. rciehe © we bie ve, o ohs = tio cio 3S 18 17-— 35 
URIS 5 o.5 Sse nce ae safe wse'esae es ace7s sc) ee 17 15— 32 

GLAS ta ee cite e clcudenae Sects PP Oso nic Aree ini 
AUDUBONS. 

Name— 25 25 
iSh00U CA amc RnCrAes mor oo 24 25— 49 
WOOLTON' foc oo coe vids » ctitieiejnic cyyie 6 2 store Se 24 25— 49 
OTL. Kelsey <0 hic 0 on casi sie sone eee 23 24— 47 
Bt GS White on ioe sic cdot tee ne 22 24— 46 
Wright once o. 3s se. sean eee Daa see 22 22— 44 
Bernard ese Soo ok cle TI WES eee ee eee 22 21— 43 
CG: "8. Sid’ay occ so nec See eee 20 22— 42 
Cox Bare . ccs aoieees base bone Seen 18 23— 41 
GOVEEE . 0 Xk ba cat eee eee Se Oe 18 23— 4) 
FOLLY. setters sx oaie aes aie.niaue gs Soi iesael ee 17 21— 38 
Talcott. 2:63.05 Aes. <c ef ok ieawi= aee EG 20— 37 
Os wD AWWA OM: che seeker omteiet= = ere casters santo ya eke eats 18 19— 33 
Cummings). ser vee ese ees eee 16 36 
Reinecke’ .:i4cce esr eeerne sce’ > 7. bore eee 17 17— 34 

TG tal As. ~ xj sais wc rceidie nous Cre miiscepeterols = eaetiotah ee . 585 


™ Stanley Gun Club. 
Scores on May Ist: 


Name— S.A. B. Name— S.A\..°8 
ee 110 93 Penrashl® Nase at noe 50 «24 

Os Belin Guia «ssa 50 3640 Thomas 2 fe... ceca 25 14 
Seen peneibe ........ - 50 31 THONG: <~~nsy bs 25 13 
(hs 60 36 WAL Oot acetate abr ois abe 40 27 
“Rickerdson ........ 25 13 Wivianiscotcuct ach 40 38 
Piet... .... 25 18 Wakefield... ....... 500 44 
IIE nce sie. se 50 0339 SRO WBON yo: cir own 35 24 
ae USED STN Ss es ee 25 16 
myek ......... Me an 1d ap ie a ee 25. 15 
Houghton ......... 60 50 YS De ee alain oo 30 27 
a 35 18 SOekeCut. cc 0- foes aot 
5 35 23 BEVODE. isis ogee: Se 18 


Balmy Beach Club Shoot. 


The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun Club 
Was helu on May ist. John F. Ross won the spoon with a 
seore of 21 out of 25. Other scores were: 

At 25 Targets—Ross 21, Boothe 20. Davis 20, Lyonde 16, 
‘Craig 14, J. G. Shaw -4, J. A. Shaw 11, Ten Eyck 13, Cutler 
12. 

At 10 Targets—Craig 9, Ross 9. Lyonde 9, J. A. Shaw §, 
J. G. Shaw 8, Ten Eyck &. Davis 7. Belcher 7. 


GUELPH SHOOT. 


The opening match of the trapshooting season was held 
on May 7th by a number of marksmen of the Royal City Gun 
‘Cinb. The shooting for the trophy began the first Friday 
in May and will end the last Friday in August. TT. Spauld- 
ing, W. Singular and L. Singular were high men at the 


meet. 
‘Dhe scores, which bear evidence of the fact that some very 


‘fine shooting was done. were as follows. each man having 25 - 


birds: 

Oy. Singular .......... 21 E. Campbell ..... 11 
ay. S. Mitchel] ........ 19 Be Mleurschse.sacson oe 12 
mm Spaulding .......... 24 A Barettes. «3s cs00 2) 18 
meerneular ........... 21 AS Mee Ribener 22.226 15 


HAMILTON HAPPENINGS. 


" One of the most pleasant outings the Hamilton Gun Club 


ever had is the unanimous verdict of the shooters who were 
lucky enough to take in the trip to Toronto on May Sth. _ It 
Was the occasion of the annual trip of the club to the Balmy 
Beach Gun Club. This trip is looked forward to always, 
as it is a positive guarantee of a rousing good time. ‘ Sat- 
urday was no exception. The Balmy Beachers are royal en- 
tertainers and their limited membership of 25 is more than 
made up in quality. . 

The weather was ideal for shooting. and the match one 
of the most exciting of the many held in past vears by the 
two clubs. the Balmy Beachers winning out by two birds. 
After the 25-bird match and the usual sweeps had been shot, 
the Hamiltonians were entertained at a banquet at the On- 


 tario Jockey Club roadhouse, which adjoins the Balmy Beach 


‘gronnds. After the usual speech-making and compliments 
and other things had been exchanged. and the talent of 
both clubs had been drawn out in songs and entertaining, the 
Beachers conveyed the visitors to the theater in a <pecial 
far, where a large block of seats had been engagei. The 
boys returned to Hamilton on their special car at 11:19. 

_ Any sport is surely elevated by the presence of such men 
as the Balmy Beach Club is composed of. as they ave in 
the trapshooting game for the pure love of the sport. nd the 
Monetary end of it is never considered by them. They are 
never seen in money events of competition in which other 
Canadian clubs participate. such as the annnal champion- 
Ships, although they are splendid shots. and are perhaps 
to be commended rather than censured for the attitude they 


take in this respect. The scores: 
HAMILTON. BALMY BEACH. 

Court Thompson ....... 24 TeMondemeees reals fhe oh 23 
«3 > 22 MeDurlee. soe. te 22 
I 22 ACOGE etree cc See eas 22 
0 6 P Craler es Matis «bas. 6 21 
Wee. Thompson ...... & PAVIRE, cocanils anys ks 21 
ee 20 Dra perig.!..: 25 020.5 oss oe 21 
en i 20 LCE Ae ape eae ee ae 21 
Se 20 Booths jccas- sires) hoes 20 
= a 20 PCArcn lie ie ce. 20 
ot > 19 PASETEL OT a acopaeriaya loys ais. sa 19 
EPR Ss... 18 Ha Go SUDW o<.c cls s+ 19 
Ss Se 18 ee pee Gee eee 18 
le 18 MCGHW so 5 ns oa eee ee 1s 
C. F. Thompson ....... 18 Trim eis ee hes oo 18 

2 281 Tiital eased oo) 283 
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No. 


i 


Ue 0 n> 


RIDGETOWN TOURNAMENT. 
(Read from left to right.) 


James McLaren, G. Beattie, 
Dunk, W. Hollingshead. 
T.Pastorious, H.Wigle, A.Wade, G.Bowden, H.Scane. 
A McRitchie, W. F. Stotts, F. Galbraith, R. Coates, 
Ed. Keohler. 

F. Kerr, Chas. Seane, S. Call, ‘‘Shorty,’’ W. Thorald. 
H. Taylor, F. E. Price, Frank Galbraith, Geo. Laing, 
I. McMackon. 


C. Thompson, G. M. 
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BLENHEIM TOURNAMENT. 


Blenheim Gun Club ran into bad weacuver for its annual 
tournament on April 29th and wad to postpone it to May 7th. 
A good attendance finally rewarded the club, among the 
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the old warhorse, captured high average with 155 out of 175. 
Dory Wigle, Kingsville, a new man at the traps, won second 
average with 149, and D. McMackon (Chief Level Head) won 
third place with 147. 


shooters being several youngsters. Harry Seane, Ridgetown, The scores: ; 
eae = 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20-175 Tot | 
Go eeu. COLOnto <y.:.)caie snes ore totam ale See terete eels os 13 19 12 19 313° 38 24° 12 1 eae : 
Re Conten: “DI UEtO! soci Ses oct cee ieee tw nae am ene Se tote I wos 11 17 9) “94 AS lS AG 9 13—175 128 
PD eMeMackon: “Hignrate ..6 ss etec cele oe clean aie er EA 0 o's 12 16-4) Sabet 19 13 19 12 16—175 147 
We Galbraith, Duart 6s. poe ae tae lee ere ea eteshee ssc 13 13. 12 «44-10 1702 10, 17 — 18? ibe 
RenGlover: LondOn, 55... 0-2. saccieo ene ee tee 11 18 22 45 42° 16 12 19 48) )a8 =n 
OS Scine *Rideetowieceiw.cs os oho wri os oe eee nas ice eee Lei 10 14 9; 15 11 12. 12 °° 44075 a7 : 
Wes Weal; .lentieim! ic... cose tone ea eeee 11 “17 -10- 92 8 “16. 32 17 aoe een 
f OwOen.) HiOCnHelaL: suc os 6 sins «a eo hie kimi mere seem as ee 11 16 13 15 12 13 13 16 11 18—175 138 ; 
w- ET:  Oonover. sbeamine ton. < oi. < his. gos oe ales aieieia ete alsa elon sie 11 12. «TD dd 16. 12. 12 asi f 
ianaiken, Obata vs. 0.5. seo eaes, at ees 3 14 18 16°14 44° 14 | 383" 8 Siveaye eee 
FaScanewinitisetown 1 acts sa eee ee ena cee eeroee ae 11.18 31 47-15... 18 414. 19 1s { 
Sir Burks een nGlmM 20a ci, «nets pete yes ois al eee errr taal = 12 18° 213. 15° -12 «55 (12 16 Ate aR aie : 
7 Wetlerasio. eienhein .4..5 cece cee ime eee piste 9 16-12) 413 ") iby fine Gt 16 11 15—175 129 
TT SPAStOLIOUS. S KiInesviIlle’-% 2, s vcicic sierrcie pe eit eoiettemanaieis =e 10 16 13 17 12 18 3 17 15 15—175 146 ; 
De VISITE NEARS VILIC: osioas Sletten ee staves ane lers <aeetees es 12 18 43 415 ,i1 “18 ..14 -1T “25355 ‘ 
Me Sansom, Blenheim: >s <i oh aeatl foes nee Oe eer se 11 15 11 15 15 14 13 17 7 10—175 128 
PR PICKerins. BieHNeIN 8 ok sate uee ane aR era Peialal oe Sietaregy as 10 9 10 13 6 13 13 15 12 16—175 117 
Sam. sbrartford: Rondeaw o's cic ale 5 ocvarsis ote, c%s eter astro rae ewe 9 10 6 tS ee b 12 --—105 56 
Sam. Burk, SMICUINY: 5p chs te etter heey ote ete ic Ore te ke a ieee 10 15 <% 13 -.— 5 BK 
TPA OION; BEM MELIM a ane ee ce lalpetey > ete eres ols ee ete a etetrat> ‘ofa 14 14 12 ate sk BS sd --— 50 40 
WH. Hartford: Rondeate .25 2st eo neck ie DA ee ee oc 11 15 11 15 10 13 13 10—135 98 
Mi EertLOrg. eONGCHU tos <alc cients o cloreiete See feiels ore eiare eeaena init veer g 11 7 6 Bae = Pi .-— 5d 24 
BirdmeBurk = BlENNE IN chix, scetish ste ecsute Sesto oieee ale ere reenact 9 10 15 9 10 7 13—125 73 
Marshall Burk, Blenheim? 72.3 cccn.n. areas toe ole pear es bes el 16 9 11 a oa Eye 7 36 
Art. Cox, Blenhelmisoo. ep oe slow ere ie ae arr ierae tei ar 11 5 8 8 11 ..— 85 943 
Wir) Obrien,  BlEMBeEUN MN. oo. > oiaps: oye: oe tatetetnis teil op tebe al Cena alore Gy ar : —20 16 
Weep Samson, :- Blenheim: 2) . 3 ko oo ere ieee eee ee ea 10 i - vs Ma — 35 17 
Gawetherald, Blenhelmy sss oo soe sate teased ae icine ts 15 11 15 12 .-— 70 53 
George Taing, Ridgetown) =o. < 2.20 cee nine oie ites oe 15 11 15 9 15— 90 63 
deann, Miles” (Ridgsetown. ih. - 3 Sec isteraeteb mete eae ia al 10 10 10 15— 70 45 
PP Blliott, “Rideetown. 20-22 < ccc 4 ao 72 G Ree ee ees eas 9 = 11 — 35 20 
JROarron, wawgetowen. 5... < scrmitetitis «cele yf arate tere ater os Cats 6 10 — 30 16 
PETROLIA PARAGRAPHS. Cassidy en. cctetnc Semi 6 4. 6°38) 6—o 
s : DPOPG \sehakk sete ke eceeee een 6 8 38 8 9 5—32 
The first of the series of shoots for the Noble trophy was Mitchen cs, cc biastet eee ha eee 6 4s bee 
held May 19th. It was an ideal night, but no one seemed Judson .......................- 5 3 718 A aie 
to have their shooting eye with them. Following are the Gréeenizenn's.). n- coon cielo ere 4° 3 
scores: ROD oo ois cls ers aon oh aa ee 7 5 4 4 3 2—25 
Name— SAS, {Bi Name— S.A. « B. Dale oe posecero erehee neo em ae 4. 40 Ae 
M. Broderick 25 13 C. Clements ....... 25 15 DAN GON on cea ts akeks le cle nest cree atoreos 1-5, a A ae 
W. ~raldwell .....: 25 9 T. Kelly aes 4 Spurr Seo. one aoe eee 3 2. Se. eet ee 
Ses BOLtON se. -7. sete 25 6 [>\Gréeenizens se eop el 0 BOG AEGs Aras fects cease 3°03) ee 2 Ss 
Wan SOUED Yes ee 25 4 de Dale Sa. e eee 2 9 MeDonaltiee seein ee 22 A at ee ie 
A yery successful merchandise shoot was held on the Kelly Sia ere RISE arate emis ts 2 0 1 3 36 5-—12 
grounds on Victoria Day afternoon. The weather was fine, MOTtiS OM erie nie iis eh ei te 2 2 #2053 Zee 
but a bad winu was blowing across the traps, which made MPC EQIG pac stays tata s nya i eneienyere 1° 60) 2) 40 ee 
the birds erratic and hard to shoot. It was run in 10-bird (ore Re aS a Sstah SS soso Ane 1 1:0: <Q. Si en 
events, enter as often as you like, best two scores to count. Legit y 4:0) ee ee SU eer eee 1 1 > --— 2 
Dr. Fairbank was high gun for the afternoon, with M. SLOW DRG oe ore aseiniore (ates ain i =)y aim 5 Eote =) uae 


Broderick second and 
shot at and broke: 


Em. Rose third. Following are the total 


Name— 10 10) 10° 10) -10 16 7Eo. 
MRITHANE Scene ites «ace e ca tae 1 (8 “U9 665720 —48 
BOSC Ramet aap. o(d.® =. Suesewvinitieeiers's 9 6 5 9 5 10—44 
ERIS cetaya ya) wt PC wie, Wince cra S/S eS Siere ale, Ss 4 5 § 7 9 5—37 
PUERCO ee Ol gr aie ice ears ny ah ee | ae Sie 2 §—35 
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BLENHEIM TOURNAMENT. 


Left to right: J. F. Miles, Ridgetown; Theodore (Dory) 
Wigle, Kingsville, winner second average; Harry Scane, 
Ridgetown, winner first average; F. Stotts, Essex; S. 


Call, Ridgetown. 


The Gun Club 


of the .own who generously donated the prizes for the shoot. 


The following were the scores made by the Petrolia Gun 
Club on April 28th. Wind was moderate; distance, 17 yards, 
Bowron trap was useu and the birds were fast: 


Name— S.A. B. Name— S.A. B. 
ME ROSE Wace cee sts 25 8 C. Clements ....... 20 8 
BLS SDIRLE se tun aees 25 ¥ J. Patterson ...... 25 %, 
M: Broderick ,0.... - 25 16 Dr., Cassidy <2s.5% 25 12 
Ase BOGaEO! mic x% «2)05 25 11 


The boys seemed to be all off color and low scores were 
the order, but they were late getting started, and a dark 
evening made tue light rather poor for good shooting. The 
boys all seem to be very enthusiastic in anticipation of 
shooting for the Nobel trophy, and the secretary of the club 
is also giving a silver medal for the member making high 
average for the season. 


The scores of the Gun Club on May 5th were: W. Kitcaen 
(25) 13, Dr. Minchin (25) 13, M. Broderick (40) 28, C. Cle- 
ments (20) 6, B. Lawson (25) 2, A Bedard (25) 15, W. 
Breckon (25) 15, J. B. Dale (10) 3. Mr. Breckon of Brant- 
ford was a welcome visitor. 

On May 12th the scores were: Dr. Cassidy (25) 15, Dr. 
Fairbank (25) 19, M. Broderick (25) 17. T. Greenizen (10) 3, 
T. Drope (25) 11, W. Kitchen (25) 10, A. Bedard (25) 10. 

May 13th: A. Bedard (25) 19, Dr. Cassidy (25) 16, M. 
Broderick (25) 18. 

On May 17th the club heard with deep regret of the death 


nee ae, « 
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of Dr. H. A. Minchin, of the Northville Gun Club. The late 
tor was a good sport and a fine shot, and will be greatly 

in shooting as well as social circles. He was well 
ed by all who knew him, and his death has cast a gloom 
over the community. 


VICTORIA DAY AT STRATFOR», 


Bert Glover, of London, was high gun at the third annual 
shoot of the Pastime Gun Club at Stratford, May 24th, with 
am average of 90 per cent. The weather was perfect for 
shooting, but there was not a large turnout of shooters. 

A feature of the event was the team shoot at 25 birds, and 
Was competed for by Brantford, Stratford and London, Strat- 
ford winning by three birds over Brantford and five over 


London. The scores: 
20°" 20° 20° 20° 20: S.A. -B. 
BEEMINGON 00... we eas 19 16 20 15 20—100 90 
eS 19 17 15 20 18—100 89 
mornbull; Stratford ........... 19 14 18 20 18—100 989 
Cuteliffe, Brantford ........... 17 19 17 18 17—100 88 
Aitcheson, Stratford .......... 18 15 18 16 19—100 8&6 
LES Ce 19, th 1717 19 — 100, SF 
Pee HONGO ...........6..-. 17 17 14 15 16—100 79 
Mewaide, London ............... 10 14 16 14 17-100 71 
_ Miller, SU. eee 16 15 18 15 17—100 81 
@eeavage, Brantford ............ 14 15 17 16 16—100 78 
Semasher, Brantford ............ 10 17 15 14 #16—100 72 
BREE STU OF cs... Ss ves 15 16 18 14 15—100 7s 
% Team Shoot at 25 Birds Each, 
° BRANTFORD. STRATFORD.” 
_ Catcliffe Retest. iq avers eo WALNUT, occ ces oe 25 
2 Se eee 20 Aitecheson! 7: Jee. eS 
PLE re Miller 2. aa 18 
Tia ee ee Pee EOI OR crs ae yk Corse 21—87 
& LONDON. 
3 Ptagers ee 21 
2 7 ties bake ees 24 
4 TE eh ite 20 
SNELL Ls ie Sa a a 17—S82 


: Conditions of Cup Shoot. 


_ A handsome silver cup, to be known as ‘‘The Classic City 
_ Cup,”’ was presented for this event, subject to the following 

conditions: No charge for entrance or targets. Open to a 
_ five-man team of amateurs from any town in Western Onta- 
_ tio. Each member of team must be a member in good stand- 
ing of the club under whose name he shoots. Winners are 
_ open to challenge from only those teams which have contest- 
ed for cup on May 24, 1909, but need not defend cup oftener 
_ than twice a month. Challenges to be shot in order of re- 
_ ceipt. Club winning cup three times in succession to retain 
_ Same; or if cup is not taken from original winners within 
One year of original shoot, to become property of original 


Winners. Each man to shoot at 20 targets. 

, EMPIRE DAY SHOOT AT MONTREAL. 
 Name— S-AS* .B: Name— SA. &B. 
me. Thomson ....... 290 165 McCandish ........ 200 161 
Mwing ............200 170 Carruthers ........ 200 158 
Thompson ......... 200 161 AUDI. 0s oe sees e200 HS 
Mmenrncy .......... PO tetas pewint Hec-2, Soe. AO Es 
EN nso ws ows oe 200 155 Westaxer’ =. 225 2:2. 200° 157 
MeeenyOn ..........., eG MIE. Boece {40 1410 
ae eIbe, "eo Cote pees. Shehton ie 60 40 
Meroodiue .......... 2 126 


Notes on theShoot. 


Walter H. Ewing won high average cup, using U. M. (. 
steel-lined shells. 
_ Robert Lewis won silver cup for longest run, using new 
Remington pump-gun. 
P The wind was tricky and made good shooting difficult. 
__ Court Thomson was on hand in the interest of the U. M. C.- 
Remington combination, and was tickled to see his goods 
land the silver cups. 
Goodhue, Thompson, Bray and Westover came up from 
herbrooke for the day. 
_ This is the third tournament, viz.: St. Catharines, Rids0- 
town and Montreal, where high averages have been won with 
U. M. C. steel-lined shells. 


DARTMOUTH (N.S.) DOINGS. 


A lovely spring day greeted the trapshooters of this dis- 
trict for their regular May shoot. (The wind in early after 


noon was somewhat = squally. The number of shoot- 
ers was below the average, only six being present. They 


shot a very even race, and all fair averages, with a difer- 
ence of only six targets between first and last man. 

The regular programme consisted of two tens, a cwenty 
and a twenty-five. The twenty was for Dupont trophy, dis- 
tance handicap, won by Romans (16 yards), with 17. Tine 
25 was for a new medal by the Dominion Cartridye Co. 
Stuart and McInnes tied on 21, and in the shoot-of Stuart 
won. Romans won the average badge with an even x0 per 
cent. 

There is some talk of holding a tournament here some time 
in the fall, but it is doubtful if it could be made a suecess 
on account of the scarcity of clubs and shooters. The sport 
is beginning to pick up in various parts of the Marilime 
Provinces, and perhaps in another year a tournament wight 
be considered. The scores: 


Name— bs Ep - yg 28 Name— S.A. B. 
HD: Romans’ .coee Gone Goa Dee Dran) 22. ere 65 49 
ACM. Stuart > coe 65 - 50 G. A. MeInnes ..... 65 48 
Hy Greene..<i-2 255 65 50 J. A. McLaughlin .. 65 46 


WINNIPEG SCORES. 


Fort Garry Shoot. 


The regular trapshooting season commenced at the Fort 
Garry Gun Club on May 3rd, and some very good scores were 
made. Joe Cadham was the winner of the gold button and 
H. W. Lightcap the winner of the silver in A class, and in 
B class P. Cantwell carried off the gold and Mr. Conrad the 
silver. Below are the scores in detail: 

A Class—Joe Cadham 23 (gold), H. W. Lighteap 23 (sil- 
ver), W. Sutton 22, Mr. Litchfield 22, E. H. Houghton 20, EB. 
E. Cowdrick 20, J. McLeod Holiday 19, R. J. McKay 19, Fred 


Yates 18, R. M. Watson 16, E. W. Hamilton 16, Ed. Rowand 
14, Mr. Hill 14. 
B Class—P. Cantwell 17 (gold), Mr. Conrad 15 (silver), 


H. M. McBean 14, F. 0. Joy 13, Geo. Houghton 8. 


At the regular semi-weekly shoot of the Fort Garry Gun 
Club on May 10th tne following scores were made: 

Sutton 25, Ligntcap 23, Yates 22, Houghton 21, Holiday 20, 
Cowdrick 18, Hamilton 18, Alexander 19, Rowand 18, Wye 
19, Conrad 13, Simpson 14. 

In the practice shoot following E. Houghton made a pos- 
sible of 25, and R. W. McKay, a professional for U. M. C. 
Co., also made 25 straight. Nine hundred and fifty clay 
birds were thrown from the trap during the shoot. 


Fort Garry’s shoot on May 14th was participated in under 
some weather difficulties. A dark background and long, 
crooked flashes of lightning were not conducive of quick 
sight at the clay birds as they went from the trap. Twenty- 
three men participated. The scores: 

Rowan 24, Sutten 23, Lightcap 22, E. Houghton 22, Yates 
21, J. Cadham 20, Alexander -.. Wye 19, Cantwell 18, Arm- 
atedge 18, Carscadden 16, George Houghton 16, Reilly 16, 
Conrad 15, Cowdrick 19, Hamilton 17, Holliday 17, Hoover 
15, MeBean 18. Seven hundred and seventy-five birds were 
thrown. ‘ 


The following scores were made at the regular shoot of 
the Fort Garry Gun Club on May 17th: 

McKay 25, Sutton 24, Houghton 23, Lightcap 23, Holliday 
22, Alexander 22, Hamilton 21, J. Cadham 20, Litchfield 20, 
Yates 20, Wye 20, Armitage 20. Rowand 19, Cantwell 19, 
Cawdner 18, Welband 17, Muir 17. McBean 16, Carscadden 11, 
Bray 10. Nine hundred clay birds were thrown from the 
trap. 


At the Excelsior traps, Winnipeg, on May 25th, Joe Cad- 
ham and Ed. Rowand tied for the club shoot. Some of the 
younger shots showed up well. The following are the scores: 
Cadham 20, Rowand 20, Case 19, Cantwell 19, Benson 19, 
Daly 18, Beetson 17, Campbell 16, McKenzie 16, Welwood 15, 
Litchfield 14. Douglas 13, Vollans 12. Nash 11, Hunter 10, 
McCall 10, Julies 16. 


North End (Winnipeg) Gun Club. 


The first meet of the newly-organized North End Gun Club 
was held on May 4th. The scores, though not very high, are 
to be considered very fair, as most of the present members 
of the club are just beginners. The scores were: 

James Campbell 15, H. W. Hayes 15. D. Kennedy 12, F. E. 
Midd 10, Dave Campbell 9. H. Dawson 9. S. Godwin 7, Jack 
Thomas 19, D. Bullion 11. 
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MILLER WON CHAMPIONSHIP. 


At the annual tournament of the Portage la Prairie Gun 
Club, Miller, of Virden, won the Western Canada champion- 
ship with 46 out of 50 points. He was tied with Harwood, 
of Portage, and won in the shoot-off. McKay and Sutton 
were at the head in the 15-target contest, shooting 15. Fred 
Bailey made the possible in the 20-target event. Winnipeg 
won the team shoot with 89; Gladstone was second with 82, 
and Portage third with 66. 


ELGIN (MAN.) GUN CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the gun club the second annual 
trap shoot was announced for August 3rd. ‘The officers for 
the present year are: 

Patrons—James Argue and S. Marshall. 

President—C. D. Gibson. 

Vice-President—Dr. Finley. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. D. Cameron. 

Committee—Dr. Lawson, J. W. Reid, P. R. Janz. 


RED DEER, ALTA, 


The first regular shoot of the Red Deer Gun Club took 
place on theit grounds on May 3rd. Out of 25 birds shot 
at, the following scores were made: 

Capt. Cottingham 16, Dr. Parsons 16, Stephenson 19, Wave 
15, Plaxton 19, L. M. Gaetz 11, Carswell 12, R. L. Gaetz 18, 
Huskins 12, Payne 12, Randall 21, Norquay 17, Parker 7. 

Some of the veterans will require clear eyes and steady 
nerves to defend their laurels this season judging from the 
performance of Randall and Norquay, two new meu. 


THE RIFLE 


Alberta Competition. 


S. A. Ramsey has presented the Calgary Rifle Club witk 
a handsome challenge trophy, which is to be competed for by 
rifle clubs in the Province of Alberta. The cup is being held 
by the Calgary club until won by another club in the proy- 
ince. The teams competing shall consist of six men, all of 
which must be bona fide members of an Alberts rifle club. 
The ranges during the competition shall be at two, five and 
six hundred yards, seven rounds at each range. 


The Off-Hand Rifle Association. 


The Canadian Off-Hand Rifle Association shot their cham- 
pionship match on the Parry Sound rifle range in a blinding 
Snowstorm. The wind was blowing a gale. Bach competi- 
tor fired 30 shots, off-hand, on the standard American target, 
at a distance of 200 yards. 

Major Hartley Graham, of Alliston, Ont., won the Elliott 
gold medal and the championship, with a score of 224 points. 
Capt. H. Y. Complin, of Parry Sound, won the Thorburn 
silver medal, with a score of 215 points. J. E. Brayley, of 
Toronto, won the third prize with a score of 213 points. 
James Simpson, of Toronto, won a cash prize. Lieuts. F. 
Yeushner, of Parry Sound, and Leggatt, tied with a score 
ef 206. 


Northwest Veterans. 


A meeting of the Rifle Association of the Northwest Field 
Force of 1885 was held on April 26th in the armories at Tor- 
onto, to elect officers and make arrangements for the coming 
year. Col. Greville Harston was in the chair. The treas- 
urer’s report was read, showing a balance of $7.62 on hand. 

The fact that the association had won the cup given as 
second prize for the Military Rifle League of Canada last 
year gave the members hope that this year they would again 
be able to prove that the eyes which had glanced along the 
sights of their rifles in ’85 had not lost their keenness. The 
following officers were elected: 

Captain—Col. Greville Harston. 

Lieutenant—Major Curran. 

Secretary—Mr. W. Colls. 

Treasurer—Mr. B. Cairns. 

Committee—Messrs. Wm. Bewley and W. J. Mowat. 


McClary Rifle Club, London, Ont. 


The annual Empire Day shoot of the McClary Rifle Associa- 
tion was held on Victoria Day at the Cove ranges. An eight- 
man team, captained by J. H. K. Pope, shot for the London 
Daily Mail cup that is given for the overseas competition. 
This competition is open to teams throughout the British em- 
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oieClary association make this the big event 
Eight shots are allowed each man in each 


pire, and the 
for their team. 


event. The scores: 
Yards—200 500 600 Tot 
J JE 2k. (POEs cae ee ee eee 30 29 26— 85 
J; HA. “Beatties. vat eee 31 21 21— 83 
T-Ge ROSS, Sete ee ee Noe 30 29 24— 83 
We DeRery en ores oer ee aan eee 31 23 26— 80 
Wi'G. Gibping So ease eee, 27 29 25— 79 
TL. (Watterson es nce ee te. 26 26 23— 75 
Gi We Bayesian eee eee ben 22 29 20— 71 
Js ROUZOCIS A. oe eae rook os 24 20 23— 67 
Grand “total 23>. 22: 2.5)... See eee sans OIGRS 


GUELPH RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 


The Guelph Rifle Association have commence another sea- 
son’s operations, with the outlook as favorable for success- 
ful practices as any in the past. The first shoot resulted in 
the following scores: 


Yards—500 600 Tot 
CRS SOLOW O. Some ec cal cae ind ese ee 47 45— 92 
BNE COLO mor kip lola. teae ere eis es are ave ol eo he 43 46— 89 
EPO WIN seis «crue eine a wu cise cee ane ee 41 42— 83 
Eros POM ree crcieie eee a eea cs cias eee 37 41— 78 
DS MORRIE 5 coisicvereici cis Rvs a sieiel oveie,g.0 bles See 40 37— 77 
Wie He Sleeman }..c.t00 ot sels teins =e 33 43— 76 

The following scores were made on May 8th: 

Yards—500 600 Tot 
RICK SUCCLOS re cte: o)ateaiels «bese s yoeiets ye 45 50— 95 
=) A RAE pe Sere aim a castle) cate ssa ure ote . 44 40— 84 
HO WEY srs aieits cs stanton eee 0 cic eee Any: 45— 82 
Willlam™ Gould <.cchatien.iet. .ce ee eee 39 39— 78 
Jz. Js UA WEENCC? <-.. Septotiabie. > 5S ate Bee 17 19— 36 


101st Rifle Association. 


The 101st Edmonton Fusiliers’ Rifle Association has been 
organized and plans made for a good season’s sport at the 
ranges. [he membership fee was fixed at $1 -for officers, 
75e for non-coms., and 50c for privates. The ammunition of 
the regiment will be used for practice, and before the sea- 
son is over the already large list of good marksmen in Ed- 


monton should be greatly increased. The officers of the 
club are as follows: 
Honorary Patrons—Col. Steele, C.B.;, M.C.O., D.O.C., 


District No. 10; Col. Cruickshanks, D.O.C., Edmonton Dis- 
trict. 

Honorary President—Lieut.-Col. E. B. Edwards. 

Honorary Vice-President—Major Carstairs. fs 

President—Capt. Osborne. 

Vice-President—Capt. Reid. 

Secretary—Sergeant Campbell. 

Treasurer—Capt. Riley. 

Executive Council—Major Carstairs, Capts. Fisher, Weeks 
and Anderson, Lieut. Fline, Color-Sergt. Gregory, Sergts. 
Maedonaid and Hodkin, Privates Lawson, McKill and Phelan. 


British Shots Win. 


A despateh from Washington, D.C., states that in the in- 
ternational small bore “match, just ended, British riflemen 
demonstrated their superiority over the Americans by scor- 
ing an overwhelming victory. The match was a friendly 
one, with small bore rifles, on gallery ranges, in the respec- 
tive countries. The targets were issued by the British So- 
ciety of Miniature Rifle Clubs, were signed by the respective 
associations and interchanged, and the results announced by 
cable. Australia, the other contestant, has not yet been 
eard from. 
; ae British team made the grand total of 14,583 out of a 
possible 15,00, or an average of 291 per man. The scores of 
the American team were 14,179. 


Prize from Lord Roberts, 


Lord Roberts bas sent an autograph copy of his book, 
‘‘Forty-one Years in India,’’ to be competed for as a prize by 
the Saskatoon Rifle Association this season. 


New Bisley Team, 


Capt. R. T. Birdwhistle, secretary of the Dominion Rifle 
Association, announces that the Bisley team for 1909 will be 
composed as follows: Lieut.-Col. A. Bertram, Dundas, com- 
mandant; Major M. S. Mercer, Toronto, adjutant; Capt. 
MeVittie, 48th Highlanders, Toronto; Sergt. W. A. Smith, 
G.G.F.G., Ottawa; Lieut. F. H. Morris, 48th, Bowmanville; 
Sergt. F. Richardson, 5th C. A., Victoria: Color Sergt. J. 
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Freeborn, 13th, Hamuton:; Capt. W. H. Forrest, Sth D.C 
O0.R., Vancouver; Corpl. W. D. Sprinks, 10th Royal Grena- 
diers, Toronto; Corpl. D. McInnes, 19th A.M.R., Edmonton; 
Sergt. T. Mitchell, 13th, Hamilton; Lieut. Neil Smith, 24th, 
Chatham; Sergt.-Major S. J. Huggins, 13th, Hamilton; 
Staff-Seret. Kerr, 48th Highlanders, Toronto; Sergt. G. W. 
Russell, G.G.F.G, Ottawa; Pte. H. D. Gougeon, 40th, Win- 
nipeg; Sergt. W. Kelly, 10th Royal Grenadiers, Toronto; 
Corpl. G. Copping, 3rd V.R.C., Montreal; Staff-Sergt. G. 
Creighton, 2nd Q.O.R., Toronto; Sergt. H. M. Marsden, 90th, 
Winnipeg: Major J. M. Jones, Pownal, P.E.I.; Capt. H. C. 
Blair, R.O., Ottawa. 

Waiting men: Sergt. F. A. Stack, 78th, Truro; Pte. W. 
J. Clifford, 10th Royal Grenadiers, Toronto. 


Range Dates. 


The Dundonald cup rifle match will be held at Ottawa on 
September lith. The D. R. A. meet will last from August 
16th to 30th. Lieut.-Col. Hodgins has issued orders govern- 
ing the rifle range for the year. The allotment of targets 
is yery much the same as last summer. The Guards’ regi- 
mental matches will be held on July 1st and the 43rd on 
August 2nd. 
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THEY ALL REMEMBERED THE 


KODAK 
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With the Athletes in the Province by the Sea 


BY N. MILTON BROWNE. 


HE fifty thousand tourists who visit 
the “Kingdom of Cooldom,” the 
Maritime Provinces, during the 
summer tourist season, revel in a 

climate that excels in even temperature 
anything that can be found on the North 
American continent... The mercury seldom 
climbs higher in the glass than ninety 
in the shade, and for the greater part of 
July, August and September fluctuates 
between seventy-five and eighty-five. Un- 
der these conditions, with the heat of the 
sun tempered by cooling sea breezes, the 
denizens of the big manufacturing cen- 
tres who find their way this side the bor- 
der, remember but as a bad dream the 
heat and glare of the sun-baked city 
streets they have !eft behind. 


Halifax is the Mecca of the summer 
traveler, and the capital of Nova Scotia, 
outside of its historic surroundings, of- 
fers more in the way of sport for the en- 


George Brown. 


tertainment of the visitor to the Mari- 
time Provinces, than any other Eastern 
city. 

By far the finest attraction: the hospit- 
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Warren Smith. 


able Haligonians have to offer a guest 
among them, is the beautiful North-West 
Arm, situated at the west end of the city. 
*-This splendid sheet of water is two miles 
and a half long and not above half a 
mile wide at any given point in a straight 
line across. It is here that all Halifax 
spends its recreation hours, and particu- 
larly on Saturday afternoons the broad 
expanse of water“is crowded with a med- 
ley of craft, from the frail canoe to the 
ocean-going yacht and modern fleet-mov- 
ing motor boat. Here the big aquatic 
events that settle the rivalry among the 
amateurs of the shell as to which club or 
individual shall hold the championship of 
the Maritime Provinces for the year, are 
rowed, and the enthusiasm which prevails 


“Watching the Crews Line-up’’—Regatta Day on the North-West Arm, 


on these occasions reaches a height that 
outrivals the English Henley on the 
Thames, or the American races which 
decide who shall be champions of the 
Western Hemisphere on the rowing 
courses of the Union, 

It is not an unusual sight to see twenty 
thousand people lined along the shores 
of the Arm on the big fete days, with an- 
other couple of thousands watching the 
races from all manner of water craft. 

A scene of this character must be seen 
to be appreciated, and any person who 
has once been privileged to watch the 
Province oarsmen straining for suprem- 
acy on this noted sheet of water, is cer- 
tain to return again for the next occasion 
on which the athletes face each other in 
friendly rivalry. 

In days of old, along in the early sev- 
enties, Halifax was the home of some of 
the greatest professional oarsmen the 
world has ever seen swing a paddle, and 
even today the recital by old-timers of the 
great races lost and won by the big chiefs 
of the shell sends the blood tingling 


through the veins of the lover of aquatics. 

When the great George Brown was at 
the zenith of his career as a single sculler, 
Halifax Harbour and Bedford Basin, ad- 
joining, were the scene of aquatic con- 
tests which attracted the sporting frater- 
nity from all quarters of the American 
continent, and even from far-away Eu- 
rope. In 1864 George Brown won his 
first notable victory, defeating John Lov- 
itt for the championship of Halifax Har- 
bour. The trophy was a handsome belt 
which had to be won five times to become 
the property of a competitor. For the 
following four years Brown entered in 
this race, winning the event each year 
with ease, finally coming into possession 
of the belt. During his short but bril- 
liant career, Brown had the honor of row- 
ing against such distinguished oarsmen 
as Sadler, Robt. Fulton, Coulter, William 
Scharff, Eph. Morris and Joe Biglin. 

In 1871 the Quoddy acquatic carnival 
was held in Halifax and the affair is still 
spoken of as one of the grandest and most 
stirring events of its kind that has ever 
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been noted in the sporting world, attract- 
ing the very best class of men and excit- 
ing the widest interest. Brown met Sad- 
ler, the English champion, on this occa- 
sion, and but for the jockeying tactics of 
the Britisher would have won the match. 
In the race for the single scull champion- 
ships it is stated by eye-witnesses that 
Sadler’s backers resorted to a despicable 
trick, which was responsible in a measure 
for their man capturing the event. In 
hurrying to the starting line the officials 
forgot their pistol, and it was agreed that 
the scullers should be sent away by a 
blast from the steamer’s whistle. Pre- 
vious to the start it was noticed that a 
man named Taylor, one of the backers of 
the Englishman, was standing on the up- 
per deck of the steamer with a long stick 
in his hand. Just before the starting sig- 
nal was given Taylor swung his stick in 
the air, and Sadler, whose eyes were glued 
on the movements of his compatriot, dip- 
ped his oars in the water and shot away. 
When the whistle sounded for the start 
Sadler was well out ahead with an im- 
mense advantage over his opponent. The 
trick, which proved a complete success, 


» 
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was that as soon as the whistle cord be- 
gan to twitch, Taylor was to give the 
signal to Sadler, and unfortunately the 
meanest ruse that has ever been perpe- 
trated in sport served its purpose. This 
was the only defeat of note suffered by 
the famous Halifax oarsman. His final 
race was rowed in 1874 against Eph. Mor- 
ris, on the Kennebaccasis River, which he 
won after a desperate struggle. Less 
than twelve months afterwards the great 
oarsman passed away at the early age of 
thirty-six years, mourned by all the sport- 
loving people who enjoyed the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

Another Halifax sculler who had a me- 
teoric career was Warren Smith. For a 
few years he held an impregnable posi- 
tion as first oarsman of this country. He 
reached his zenith in a couple of years, 
and after his return from England, where 
he was badly beaten, he drifted back to 
his old business of fishing and quit the 
rowing game. A couple of years later 
Smith went to sea in a small fishing craft 
and was never heard of afterwards. 

Al. Hamm and Pete Conley were a pair 
of doubles that seldom suffered defeat, 
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North-West Arm (Halifax) Boat Club Quarters. 
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James Pryor. 


and between them they brought many 
honors home to their native city. 

[lalifax’s greatest four-oared crew was 
composed of John Nickerson, Caleb Nick- 
\Varren, and Obed Smith. This 
team were never defeated until they lost 
on an alleged foul at the Philadelphia re- 
gatta in 1876, to an English crew, in the 
great international race of that year. Pre- 
vious to going to Philadelphia this same 
crew in a race with the Paris four cover- 
ed three miles with a turn in seventeen 
minutes and fifty-five seconds, a record 
never approached before or since. 


erson, 


The late James Pryor was the father of 
aquatics in Halifax, and up to the decad- 
ence of the professionals, he was actively 
identified with every oarsman of promi- 
nence in the county of Halifax. He it 
who brought out Brown, 
trained and backed him in all his matches. 


was George 

There has been a vast deterioration in 
the sporting sentiment of this community 
since Champion Brown’s days. Profes- 
sional oarsmen attract little or no atten- 
tion in Halifax, the field being given over 
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entirely to amateurs, some of whom are 
making an enviable name for themselves 


in the aquatic world. 


On the shores of the North-West Arm 
there have been erected during the past 
five years a number of splendid club- 
houses, chief of which in the way of ap- 
pointments is the North-West Arm Row- 
ing Club, the members of which have the 
honor of taking the initiative in erecting 
the first clubhouse on this historic body 
of water. Their good example was later 
followed by the Halifax St. Mary’s 
Young Men and the Waegwoltic Clubs, 
all of which have a large membership, and 
are daily adding to their roster and the 
number of boats housed on the slips. 


For many years the Lorne A.A.C., oldest 
aquatic club in Halifax, held undisputed 
sway in the rowing world about here, but 
of late years the younger men have forged 
to the front, and the Lornes, while still 
in the running, with their colors often in 
front, are nowadays confronted by rivals 
whose mettle and young blood generally 
give their back-wash to the veterans. 
During the past decade the amateur row- 
ing clubs of Halifax turned out oarsnien 
of a calibre who, when pitted against the 
best men in America, have on several oc- 


F, B. mcCurdy, President, Wanderers A, A. A. 


John O'Neill, Association Single Scull Champion of America, 


St. Mary’s Four, Association straightaway mile-and-a-half Champions cf America. 
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Hamm and Conley. 


casions carried off the highest aquatic 
honors the Western world has to offer. 
Chief among the prize-winners is John 
O’Neill, the crack single sculler of St. 
Mary’s Young Men’s Club, who in a short 
career of eight years in a shell has rapidly 
forged upward until today he is recog- 
nized as one of the speediest amateurs on 
the continent. O’Neill won his first race 
in senior company in 1903, when he cap- 
tured the harbor championship at Hali- 
fax against such good men as Mosher and 
Evans. 


In 1905 his club sent him to Philadel- 
phia, where he won the Middle States 
senior championship in easy fashion from 
a big field. At Worcester,‘in 1906, he 
was second to Harry Bennett, outrowing 
thirteen other entries. In 1907 he was 
defeated at Philadelphia by Durando 
Miller. 

In August of last year O'Neill won the 
senior championship of America~ at 
Soringfield, Mass. The following day he 
was defeated by Frank Greer, but had 
the satisfaction of winning over Bennett 
and Miller, both of whom had beaten him 
in previous races. \Vith the announce- 
ment that Greer has sent in his resigna- 
tion as an amateur in order to enter the 
profesional field, O’Neill is the logical 
candidate for the mantle of amateur cham- 
pion of America, and his Halifax friends 
are enthusiastic in their belief that their 
man can easily demonstrate his ability to 
uphold that title. O'Neill is about twen- 
ty-eight years old, and when in racing 
trim weighs close to one hundred and six- 
ty pounds. 
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W. H. Duggan, who carries the colors 
of St. Joseph’s Aquatic Club of Halifax, 
is a senior single sculler, who is only a 
matter of a few seconds behind O'Neill 
over a mile and a half course, and many 
a time has shown the present champion 
the way over the route. As an evidence 
of how good Duggan is at the distance: 
two days after O’Neill’s return from 
Springfield the strong St. Joseph’s man 
won out from his rival in the Lorne Club 
senior singles, 


St. Mary’s crew, four-oared, compris- 
ing George Fitzgerald (bow), Frank 
O’Neill (No. 2), George Power (No. 3), 
Pat Meagher (No. 4), have a series of 
victories to their credit, chief of which is 
the winning of first place in the interna- 
tional championship at Springfield, 1908, 
of one mile and a half straightaway. 
Flushed with victory hard won, they re- 


William Duggan, St. Joseph’s A. A. C. 


Wanderers’ Club House. 


turned home, and on Labor Day they suf- 
fered a humiliating defeat by finishing 
in third position to the crack first and sec- 
ond crews of the sister city, North Star 
Club, Dartmouth. This race between the 
four-oared seniors, was touted as the row- 
ing event of the season, and all Halifax 
turned out to watch the race and cheer 
their favorites on to victory. The event 
was one of a number on the Labor Day 
program for the Maritime Provinces 
championships, and a more thrilling con- 
test has but seldom been seen on any 
water. There were six crews entered, viz.: 
St. Mary’s, North Star senior and interme- 
diate, Lornes and North-West Arms. It 
was a battle from the ping of the starter’s 
pistol all the way over the mile and a half 
course, and when the winners’ bow went 
over the line a blanket could have covered 
the five shells. Both the North Star 
crews crossed the finish in the lead, the 
seniors being slightly ahead of their club- 
mates, lowering the Maritime record for 
the distance—nine minutes eight and 
three-fifths seconds, held by St. Mary’s 
since 1905 — to nine minutes flat. 


_ The Wanderers’ Athletic Club of Hali- 
fax is in possession of a field that no mat- 


ter how you view it will not take second 
place to the best in Canada. . The quar- 
ter-mile cinder path is practically dead 
level and the surface presents as good go- 
ing as a hardwood floor. To the right 
of the oval there is a straightaway along 
which at different times the best sprint- 
ers in the country have struggled for su- 
premacy. It was on these grounds the 
championships of Canada were run off on 
August 29th last year, and the immense 
crowd of over eight thousand people 
that swarmed over the field is sufficient 
evidence of the great interest taken in 
outdoor athletics by the residents of the 
city by the sea. 

The win of F. O.Schaefer of the Halifax 
Wanderers, over Bobby Kerr of Hamil- 
ton, the Olympic two hundred and twenty 
yards champion, in the one hundred yards, 
was long discussed by the newspapers, 
and a miniature journalistic war waged 
as to the how and why of it. The crux 
of the matter is, Schaefer beat the pistol 
by about five yards, which so surprised 
Kerr he failed to get away with his cus- 
tomary speed. Before Bobby realized 
what had happened Schaefer was yards 
ahead of him and hitting the cinders with 
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Fritz Schaefer, Champion 100-yard Sprinter of Canada. 


a quick springy stride for the tape. Kerr 
soon caught his feet, and with a sustained 
burst of speed fairly flew over the second 
fifty, flashing across the line inches only 
behind Schaefer. That Kerr had the 
speed of Schaefer was admitted on all 
sides, and had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate accident at the start the Hamilton 
man would have carried off the event. 
Schaefer ran the one hundred yards in 
ten seconds flat, and the time-keepers af- 
terwards stated that Kerr did better than 
even time. He took his defeat like a 
good sport, and was one of the first to 
congratulate the victor. 

Memories of the 1908 Canadian cham- 
pionships will long remain with those 
who were privileged to witness the Aug- 
ust games here. They saw Tom Long- 
boat smash every Canadian track record 
for the five miles; they saw Hans Holmer 
become champion miler of Canada in 
what was declared to be the most thrilling 
race at the distance seen in years; Bobby 
Kerr, world’s champion at the distance, 
shoot across the line in the two hundred 
and twenty, with all the other compett- 
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tors nowhere. Also they saw Dr. Mac- 
donald, of New Glasgow, jump six feet, 
breaking the Maritime Provinces record 
for the high jump; Archibald, of Toronto, 
who holds the Canadian record, vault 
twelve feet; and they saw several events 
pulled off that were entirely new to Hali- 
fax. 


The Indian, Longboat, in running the 
five miles in 26:0514, lowered the Cana- 
dian record for that distance seven sec- 
onds, and beat his own mark for five 
miles twenty-two seconds. The mile 
event was one of the hardest fought con- 
tests that has ever been run on a cinder 
path, and was a battle to the tape between 
Hans Holmer of the Halifax Crescents 
and C. Skene of the West End Yo M €. 
A., Toronto, the speedy Nova Scotian 
winning out by a foot in 4:36. 


Holmer, the clever distance runner of 
the Crescents, has a unique record. He 
has been in the business little more than 
a year, and during that time has won 
thirty firsts, having been defeated but 
once, and that when beyond his distance 


Hans Holmer, Champion Miler of Canada. 


Glimpse of the Crowd at the C, A. A. U. Championships. 


and pitted against the best men in Can- 
ada and the United States, at the Mont- 
real road race in the fall of 1907. 

The Maritime Provinces Amateur Ath- 
letic Association is the recognized head 
and authority to which the athletes of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick look and 
ask for guidance in keeping their ranks 
free from the taint of professionalism. 
Practically every club of prominence in 
the Provinces is registered with the as- 
sociation, and the line of demarcation be- 
tween the amateur and the pro. is no- 
where more strictly drawn than in Hali- 
fax. 

It has been the proud boast of the cap- 
ital clubs that the team or individuals 
they send out in competition are gener- 
ally native-born, and when pitted against 
the tourist athlete usually hold their own 
with the best of that breed. In the best 
circles of athletics a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing will now and then creep into the fold, 
but the active life of such among the 


amateurs of Nova Scotia is short-lived, 
and sooner or later the maverick is brand- 
ed with the professional tag. For many 
years the M. P. A. A. A. has had for its 
president Mr. J. C. Lithgow, a gentleman 
of high standing in the community, who 
has given his time and services ungrudg- 
ingly to the end that the young men of 
the Provinces might enjoy good, clean, 
honest sport, and in this Mr. Lithgow has 
met with a success that is flattering to 
himself and the athletes under his control. 

Keen rivals of the Wanderers for pre- 
mier honors in the athletic world are the 
members of the Crescent Club, an ag- 
gregation of young men who have always 
been to the fore with individual perform- 
er or team in the race for honors. The 
wearers of the blue and black are par- 
ticularly strong at hockey, and several 
years ago sent a team to Montreal and 
had a try for the Stanley Cup, 

Halifax is to the fore in football, base- 
ball, quoits, cricket, tennis, hockey, all 
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C. J, Johnston, President, Crescent A. A. A. 


in their proper season, and the visitor to 
the capital has but to look up the sched- 
ule for the day, select his favorite out- 
door sport, and repair to the grounds, 
where he will be certain of witnessing a 
brand of play that will hold his interest 
and give him a good run for his money. 
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Although the weather for the early por- 
tions of the season of 1909 was not of the 
brand inducing enthusiasm for aquatics, 
the oarsmen with headquarters on the 
North West Arm were early at work 
getting things into shipshape for an ac- 
tive season, and the crews, not at all dis- 
mayed, were practicing regularly on the 
water. 

The rattle and ring of the rowboats, 
the swish of the flashing paddles, the long 
keen bodies of the shells, as they skim 
along the water’s surface, propelled by 
the straining muscles of the capital’s 
brawny amateurs, formed pictures calcu- 
lated to stir even the phlegm of the blase 
Haligonians. 

Plans for half a dozen regattas were 
formulated, with the prospect of the wat- 
ers of the old Arm, the battle-ground of 
many a heart-breaking contest, witness- 
ing scenes of valor, making anything 
heretofore attempted within its confines 
pale into insignificance. Several new _ 
boats were ordered for the season, and it 
is more than possible that ere the season 
closes some of the dark horses who have 
been given opportunities may carry off a 
few of the championships. 

The Halifax clubs were invited by the 
Boston Aquatic Association to send rep- 
resentatives to a big regatta at that city, 
and arrangements were made for John 


Holmer Defeating Skene at C, A. A. U. Championships, Halifax, 


J. C. Lithgow, President M.P. A. A. A. 


O'Neill, the single scull champion, and a 
pair of fours to take in the trip. 

The North-West Arm Rowing Club 
have their big float out as usual. This 
floating platform, moored at a consider- 
able distance from the shore, is specially 
reserved for bandsmen, and their assist- 
ants. During regattas and acquatic fes- 
tivals many fine programmes of instru- 
mental music are rendered from this van- 
tage point. This float, lit up at night, by 
myriads of multi-colored lights arranged 
in clinging ropes and splashed over the 
lattice work surrounding the sides of the 
platiorm, having for its setting the hand- 
some uniforms of the musicians, together 
with the countless lights of the nearby 
clubhouses -and the merrily moving 
throng, produce a harmonious effect that 
can only be likened to a scene reproduced 


from fairyland. 

The North-West Arm forms the great- 
est attraction for all out-door lovers in 
Halifax, and judging from the crowds lin- 
ing its shores every day it would appear 
as though the people showed as great, if 
not a greater, appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature, as exemplified in this beautiful 
sheet of water, as the’ residents of any 
other city or town. 

There are at least five hundred canoes 
owned by ladies and gentlemen members 
of the Arm’s clubs, and these are thrice 
multiplied by other classes of pleasure 
boats, including yachts, motor boats and 
the finer racing craft. 

The photos of George Brown, Warren 
Smith, James Pryor, Hamm and Conley 
are reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. C. 
F. Blackador, Halifax, N.S. 


Voracious Eaters 


BY MARTIN HUNTER. 


HE incredible quantities of food 

that some birds and animals can 

and do eat, and that not always 

while in a state of starvation, came 
under the personal knowledge and obser- 
vation of the writer of this article during 
his sojourn in the wilds of Canada. 

I cannot, from my personal experience 
in the bush, say that all carnivorous ani- 
mals are cannibals, but I can truthfully 
state that most of them are: Wolves, 
bears, foxes, lynx and fisher do eat one 
another, more especially if they find the 
other fellow alive in a steel trap. -In 
such a case they fight him to death and 
then set to and eat him. If they cannot 
finish consuming their victim at one sit- 
ting they will return_to complete the job. 

Once while camped a little below the 
forks of a Labrador river I set a fox trap 
early in the afternoon at the extreme end 
of the point of land that divided the two 
branches. Our camp was on the eastern 
bank of the main rivé® and in plain view 
of where my trap was set. 

While doing up the evening chores at 
the camp door, I noticed a fox coming 
down the east fork, and he made, without 
any shyness; towards my trap, and in a 
minute or two was caught. Without 
waiting to put on my coat or mitts I seiz- 
ed my snowshoes and ran down to the 
ice, slipped them on my feet, and inside 
of fifteen minutes was back at the camp 
with the fox (a good cross). 

As we had only arrived that day at 
the forks and were ill provided with bait, 
I at once drew the skin off the fox and 
took the whole carcass up to where it, as 
a live fox, had been jumping an hour be- 
fore. 

I tied the fox securely by the neck to 
the trap picket, reset the trap, and was 
back at the camp just as dusk was settling 
down, and “Pard” at the camp brushing 
the snow from his leggings. 

“Pard’’ complimented me on my sharp 
work, and added: “Perhaps you will have 
another fox in that trap in the morning.” 

While we were having our evening’s 


smoke and chat the weather had clouded 
over and a light snow began to fall, but 
before we really turned in for the night, 
the snow had ceased and the night was 
bright and starry. 

I found that night longer than usual, 
for I was anxious for daylight to visit my 
trap and see what “Pard” was like as a 
prophet. I went out once or twice before 
the first streak of day, but, of course, 
could see nothing. At last my vision 
carried to the point, and did I imagine it 
or was there really something jumping 
up where the trap was set? 

I called “Pard” quickly from the camp 
and asked him to cast his telescopic eye ~ 
to that part of the landscape. _ 

He said: “Sonrty, that’s atom samen 
and away I went. 

It proved to be another cross and a per- 
fect match for the one caught the previous 
evening. I soon had him under my 
snowshoe, and slipping my hand under, 
caught him by the neck, and with my 
other hand pulled down his heart. A 
tremor passed through his body and all 
was still. : 

I noticed while holding him suspended 
by the neck that he was of unusual weight 
and cast my eye about to see what had 
become of the carcass of the other fox, 


So help me! There remained only 
the skull fast to the picket, and the tail- 
bone loose on the snow. 

This was so incredible that I looked 
around for signs of any other animal hav- 
ing visited the trap. But, no; the fresh 
dust of snow that had fallen the previous 
evening showed only the tracks of this 
last fox having come down the west 
branch, got caught, and set to eating this 
big bait, and he had actually consumed 
the whole between early night and day- 
light. 

My recollection of a gourmand bear 
was this: 

I had a trap set across a short portage 
directly opposite the post. This port- 
age led to a small lake surrounded by 
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blueberry patches, and a great feeding 
ground for bears. 

The time was the last days of Septem- 
ber, and the weather was pretty warm, so 
not to have anything go bad, I| visited the 
trap each forenoon. On one of my vis- 
its I found part of the remains of a two- 
year-old she bear which must have weigh- 
ed at least one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the part that remained certainly was 
under twenty pounds. 

On close examination of the ground in 
the vicinity I found the track of a very 
large bear, which had done the female to 
death and then almost consumed the 
whole of her body. 


I tied all the remaining pieces together 
and placed the bundle in the back of the 
pen, reset the trap, and returned home. 


I was so confident of getting that can- 
nibal bear that I went next morning, ac- 
companied by one of the post hands, to 
fetch him home. 

A clump of alders lay between us and 
the trap, when we heard the chain rattle, 
and coming the next moment in sight of 
the pen, there stood on his hind legs, 
ready for war, one of the largest black 
bears I ever saw. 


On perceiving us he emitted a roar and 
a growl enough to shake the nerves of 
any one but a schooled trapper. 


By the way, that was the only bear I 
ever heard make a noise in a trap. All 
that I killed previously and subsequently 
simply tugged at the trap till they got 
their quietus. 

A charge of AAAA shot in the ear from 
one barrel of my gun settled the bear 
there and then. There were no death 
struggles or blind and desperate leaps; 
be simply lay there and blew out blood 
and foam from his nostrils till he was 
dead. He had eaten the remains of the 
previous day’s bear, in revenge, I suppose, 
for his getting caught. 

Continuing on in the animal line of big 
eaters, | remember the case of a dog be- 
longing to one of the teams. He was 
part “husky,” and weighed probably 
eighty pounds when in condition. 

Our dog food on that particular trip 
consisted of frozen whitefish. These, 


skewered ten on a stick, were packed on 
the tail of the sleigh. 

At night one fish each was thawed out 
and fed to the dogs, the remainder hung 
up on some tree out of reach of the team 
and repacked on the sled next day: after 
the dogs were in harness. 

To make doubly sure of the fish and 
our other belongings, and also to free our- 
selves from a annoyance of having the 
dogs walking over us in camp, each dog 
was chained to a nearby tree, and some 
brush broken for him to lie upon, before 
we men turned in for the night. 

One night, when we had yet five days 
to travel to the end of our journey, and 
consequently twenty fish left, the leader 
of the team managed sometime during 
the night to slip his collar, and by per- 
sistent jumping at the hung fish, at length 
broke the branch upon ahaa they were 
hung, and devoured the whole twenty be- 
fore daylight, at which time we found out 
our loss. 

As those fish were caught in a four-inch 
mesh net, they easily averaged two and 
a half pounds apiece. Result: that dog 
had consumed fifty pounds of frozen fish 
after having had his allotted one fish at 
supper, as the other dogs had, 

It was laughable to look at that beast 
in his distended condition. He actually 
groaned with pain, and his expression 
showed as plainly as a dog could show 
that he was a guilty wretch. 

Our situation, however, was anything 
but a joke. There we were, nearly two 
hundred miles from our destination, with 
no dog food, and positively tied where we 
were until that dog had digested enough 
to limber up. It was utterly useless for 
us to take the trail with him in his pres- 
ent condition, more especially as he was 
our leader or foregoer. 


We could, of course, drive the dogs for 
two days without food, but that would 
not bring us to the end of our journey, 
and would certainly bring the dogs to an 
end. 

Fortunately we were both bush men, 
and set to work immediately to better 
our condition. Breakfast over, we each 
sallied forth to a new growth of woods 
and set rabbit snares. Amongst our dun- 
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nage we had twine for such an emerg- 
ency, and it came in handy on that occa- 
sion. 

Of course we camped there another 
night so as to visit our snares in the 
morning, which we did at daybreak, and 
were lucky enough to find fifteen rabbits 
between us. 

We fed one each to the three dogs (the 
mischief-doing one looking on) and hit 
the trail well pleased that things were so 
bright. A rabbit a dog is not so sustain- 
ing as a whitefish, but we got home to the 
post all right. 

I will close this article by recording 
the voraciousness of a bird. Understand 
it was a big bird, being an Arctic snow 
owl; nevertheless he possessed a capacity 
out of all reason compared with his own 
weight. 

I had caught him without much injury 
to his foot in a fox trap and was trying 
to keep him alive till spring to send to a 
friend in Quebec. 

At the beginning of his captivity we 
fed him one grey partridge each morning. 
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He had to have it just as shot, feathers, 
insides, and all, or he would not touch it. 

With the first winter snowstorms the 
white partridges or ptarmigan, arrived in 
great numbers, and we had no difficulty 
in laying up a store for our owl. 

One day our Indian boy at the post came 
in during my absence with a bag of fresh- 
ly killed partridge, and, as he put it, 
wanted to see how many birds the owl 
could eat. 

I arrived on the scene just as the owl 
was cracking his beak over the last mor- 
sel of the eighth partridge. With a se- 
vere scolding to the boy I put an end to 
the gluttony and probably saved the owl’s 
life. 

Nevertheless, taking each bird’s weight 
to be a pound and a half, the owl had con- 
sumed at one gorge twelve pounds in 
the aggregate, which was certainly some- 
thing over his own poise. 

For several days that bird sat in his 
cage with a stupified look and his feathers 
ali on end. 

And well he might! 


\ TENTING TIME. 


BY THE REY. STOKELY 8. FISHER, D.D., Sc.D. 


’Tis tenting time! I must be going 

Where birds are singing, glad brooks flowing: i 
I pine for rose and violet, 
Green mosses thick with pale stars set, 

And ferns among huge, gray rocks growing. 


Oh, for the cooling, life-bestowing, 
Keen kiss of winds from wildwood blowing ! 
Where’er I be a voice calls yet, 
*Tis tenting time. 


With what desire my soul is glowing 

On lonely streams to go a-rowing, 
To drift and dream where naught can fret, 
Free Nature’s comrade, and forget 


Bare fields where I have fainted sowing !— 
"Tis tenting time! 


Stull Hunting With a Camera 


BY F. B. DOUD. 


N THE early springtime, while the 
water is running plentifully over the 
waterfalls, and. hurrying down the 
mountainside, a pilgrimage to the 

heights surrounding the Dundas Valley, 
in Ontario, is fully enjoyed by myself 
and the boys. 

Nature is bursting into life, the delicate 
shades of green are on the fields and 
woods, the birds are happy flitting about 
in the sunshine, and everything is condu- 
cive for a day’s enjoyable outing with the 
camera. 

In the August Rod and Gun, 1908, we 
remember a sketch and photos of three 
waterfalls along the north side of the 
valley above Dundas; well, today a visit 
to these same falls afforded us as much 
delight as before. 


A few miles east of Tew’s is another 
deep ravine, with almost perpendicular 
sides, worn back by some prehistoric 
waters, which have dwindled into a re- 
spectable meadow stream, turning the 
wheels of the sawmill at “Borers Falls.” 


The descent into the ravine is partly 
made down through the mill, which 
stands on the very edge of the precipice; 
the rest of the way down is done in any 
old way, and sometimes in a very quick 
way. Standing beside the turbulent 
stream below, in the midst of a veritable 
primeval forest, the roar of falling water 
in our ears, the spray drifting about us, 
a rainbow dancing in the mist, we ex- 
pose a plate and drink in the beauty and 
exhilaration of the scene. 


There is no way whatever to cross over 
the rushing stream, so John worked his 
way up to and across behind the falling 
water — rather a slippery risk — but such 
only adds spice to one’s outing and a lit- 
tle romance to the picture secured. 


Back again at the top, the fellow there 
tells us the fall is ninety feet high. Is 
that all? Why to us it was ninety feet 
down all right; coming up ’twas ninety 
feet plus another ninety that we slipped 


back with the yielding soil and stones. 
Boys, figure that out on your slates; per- 
haps we are down there yet. To allow 
our clothes to dry before putting on our 
top coats, we went out to the edge of 
the escarpment overlooking the valley, 
where a sweeping, panoramic view of 
nearly a half-circle was spread out before 
us. Lake and mountain, city and farm- 
lands, hills and dales — every detail clear- 


This wilderness Stream ‘‘the best yet.’’ 


ly defined in the bright sunlight, but far 
beyond the reach of the camera. 


Our thoughts travel back to prehistoric 
days; this high escarpment upon which 
we are standing is the old shore cliff of a 
post-glacial lake, drained off centuries ago 
by the melting of the great glacier dam 
down the St. Lawrence way, leaving the 
modern Lake Ontario as it successor. By 
the receding of these early waters, these 
falls which we now visit were born; born 
of the same parent as the great Niagara, 
but nursed from a much smaller bottle, 
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Tiffany’s Falls in all Its Sylvan Beauty. 


one which went dry as the ice disappeared 
off our fields. 

Hunger, the persistent companion of 
out-door life, turns our thoughts to things 
more practical—the lunch basket. Chum 
suggested that we go back to Tew’s Falls 
and eat dinner again beside the spring. 
A peat od idea. Carried. 


In the afternoon we drove down 
through the Valley City, out along the 
“old Indian trail,’ a winding, hilly, road 
leading to the south side of the valley 
below Ancaster village. Here a stream 
comes hurrying along the roadway. Near- 
ly a century ago the waters turned the 
stones of the “Red Mill’”— we note the 
ruins —and across the road a distillery 
levied toll upon the stream. 


There the pioneers — if we believe tra- 
dition — brought their wheat and corn; 
they would return home along the blazed 
trail with a sack, balanced over the shoui- 
der or across their horse, with flour in one 
end and a jug of whiskey in t’other. Well, 
well, today we drink only of what Nature 
freely provides. 

Up at the head of the ravine, above 
the road, where the stream comes top- 
pling down, about eighty feet down the 
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“Red Mill Fall,” we are fascinated by the 
bewitching beauty of the falling water. 
How prettily it glides down in cascades, 
over the many ledges, spreading wider as 
it descends, the water comes to the bot- 
tom uninjured, then cheerfully off down 
its stony bed, seemingly pleased that it 
had become a mountain stream. We try 
to keep pace. Alak! we pause and halt— 
like Hiawatha: 


In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 


We dare not tarry long, for we would 
visit another fall, about a mile east along 
the Hamilton and Ancaster stone road, 
where a spring supplies a trough by the 
roadside. Nature’s treat, again. 

Up in the deep, narrow ravine, we find 
a dense wilderness of woodland growth, 
The ferns and wild-flowers are growing 
luxuriantly in this sheltered situation ; the 
water comes battling down over the im- 
mense rocks and fallen trees. 

Chum and Uncle Dick declare this wil- 
derness “the best yet’; they, too, have 
some Indian blood in their veins. 

Farther up we hear the falling water. 


Red Mill Falls. 


Borers Falls. 


Ah! just around the turn we seen “Tif- 
fany’s Falls” in all its sylvan beauty. We 
expose a plate here, another there; we 
linger, loath to leave this hidden retreat, 
where apparently nothing ever disturbs 
the solitude of Nature. The shadows are 
deepening in the glen; we must hasten, 
for we are twenty miles or more from 
home. 

Driving along the mountain road, the 
boys descry smaller streams tumbling 
down in little cascades and waterfalls, 
something of interest catches their eyes 
at every climb and turn; this day will 
always remain an oasis in their mem- 
ories. 

How many of us are so dulled by this 
artificial life, we do not realize that we 


are. rocked in the cradle of Nature. A 
little more out-door life, a little more di- 
version, we need not travel far to find; 
for the same winds that blow over the 
Rockies, across the plains, blow through 
our own woodlands and along our 
streams. After all, the fields and skies 
the year around are as we see them. By 
all means let the winds of Heaven blow 
across the strings of your soul. 

Today we return home refreshed from 
our little jaunt; we have seen other busy 
people, our thoughts have been turned to 
different things, and with the aid of the 
camera we have secured pleasing bits of 
scenery that will be a delight to us, and 
I hope to many others, for ‘one touch of 
Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


A fishing party from Woodstock, Ont., 
visited Rice Bay, Lake Erie, on the open- 
ing day of the bass fishing season. 
Parties from New York and Toronto 
were also out, but success was. un- 


obtainable, as the fish refused to bite. 
In the shallower and warmer waters 
of Sturgeon’s Bay the party succeeded 
on the tollowing day in catching the 
limit allowed by law. 


Bloodhounds and Trailing 


BY RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HE bloodhound, solemn of visage 

and stately in his movements, is 

more or less familiar to the general 

public, but the sport to be obtained 

with a hound or hounds of this breed is 

quite unknown except by a few enthus- 

iasts who use their hounds for tracking 
the “clean boot.” 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and other ro- 
mances picture the bloodhounds in the 
midst of wild and savage scenes, where 
the hunted slaves are fleeing for their 
lives through swollen torrents and track- 
less swamps. A person in ignorance of 
the present-day breed of bloodhounds nat- 
urally imagines them to be demons on 
four feet, savage in their lust for blood, 
and relentless in the pursuit of their hu- 
man quarry, whereas, with the exception 
of the last mentioned trait, they are al- 
most exactly the opposite. 

The bloodhound as we know him today 
is of an extremely affectionate disposi- 


tion; by nature he is more or less shy,’ 


and he does not quarrel with others of his 
own species. 

The animals of this breed are extreme- 
ly sensitive to kindness or correction, and 
when hunted as a pack, gentle handling 
by their huntsman is necessary to get 
them to put forth their best efforts. Be- 
ing a dog of poweriul build, and of noble 
expression, the bloodhound commands re- 
spect wherever he goes, for he seems to 
thoroughly represent both wisdom and 
power. 

During the course of the last few years 
the bloodhound, in the hands of a few 
admirers of the breed, has, as before men- 
tioned, been brought to a state of perfec- 
tion in both work and breeding, and now 
we class the tracking of a human trail, 
by bloodhounds, as a genuine form of 
sport, even if it is not taken quite so >er- 
iously as fox-hunting. 

It is characteristic of the bloodhound 
that he can follow the scent of a human 
being, usually much better than other 
breeds of hounds, and when he finally ov- 


ertakes his quarry he will not attack the 
fugitive unless he is unnecessarily pro- 
voked to do so. 

A bloodhound does not necessarily fol- 
low a blood trail, as his name would lead 
you to imagine, although he can easily 
do so; but instead, he is used for track- 
ing what is known as the “clean boot,” in 
other words, the trail of some person who 
is given an hour or so start of the hound 
or hounds, and who simply walks or runs 
over the desired stretch of country, leav- 
ing behind him for the hounds to follow, 
only such natural scent as emanates from 
his person or his clothing. No aids to 
trailing, such as anise seed or other per- 
fumes, are employed, for the great object 
of the sport is in training your hounds to 
run the “clean boot” only. 

The gradual development of this qual- 
ity in your hounds will enable you to 
have many interesting hunts in which 
the sagacious methods and wonderful 
scenting powers of your pack can be wit- 
nessed to perfection. When reading old- 
time yarns concerning the tracking of 
fugitive slaves on the plantations of the 
south, you must not confuse the present- 
day English bloodhound with the hounds 
then in use. In those days, when the 
slave trade was in full swing, the type of 
hound employed was known as the South- 
ern or Cuban breed, and as man hunters, 
if what we read is authentic, they pos- 
sessed wonderful powers in this respect. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the blood- 
hound is not widely known, and with the 
exception of dogs bred for show pur- 
poses, the breed is not what may be 
termed popular. 

Being altogether averse to dog shows, 
as a whole, I am interested in blood- 
hounds solely from a working point of 
view, and in order to discuss the sport 
of tracking the “clean boot” must ask you 
to cross over the Atlantic with me to the 
shores of Great Britain. 

In England this sport of tracking with 
bloodhounds has found favor with quite 
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a few enthusiasts, and though the general 
public have not taken it up, several packs 
are now hunted pretty regularly. 

As a rule, from six to ten couples of 
hounds are sufficient for a pack, and the 
best known present-day kennels in Eng- 
land are those of Mrs. Chapman, situated 
in the Worthing district; Mrs. Oliphant’s 
famous Chatley pack, in Wiltshire, also 
the Alderbourne Manor pack, owned by 
Mrs. Cross, 

In England there is a Bloodhound Hunt 
Club, and trials are held annually, several 
of these having been run off upon Salis- 
bury Plain, where the speed and working 
powers of the various hounds could be 
satisfactorily noted. 

When commencing to teach young 
hounds the “way they should go,” it is 
customary to allow them to run the trail 
of some one they know, and in a remark- 
ably short time this first measure of cau- 
tion may be neglected, for they will read- 
ily hunt any human scent when once they 
begin to understand what is wanted of 
them. 

In these first attempts they are also of- 
ten allowed to see their man start, and 
the hunted individual should always get 
out of their sight as soon as possible, by 
running, up wind, and after a sprint of a 
hundred yards or.so, should conceal him- 
self behind the nearest convenient shelter. 

The usual method of first starting pup- 
pies at the business is by laying down a 
piece of paper which has been touched 
by the human quarry, the latter then go- 
ing away to a distance, and when hounds 
follow the trail to where he stands they 
are rewarded with a piece of meat or 
other edible appreciation of their work. 
When hunting the first few early trails, 
the puppies should be encouraged to try 
their best, and when they can easily run 
a straight track, the latter should be in- 
creased in length, and also crossed by 
other trails, to make it so much more dif- 
ficult for them to puzzle out. 


Sometimes when the trail layer makes a 
trail with many doubles in it, he will leave 
a stick with a small piece of white paper 
upon it, at such places, in order to inform 
. the followers of the hunt just where he 
has doubled, and so save them much time 
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if the hounds overrun or get upon a fresh 
track. 

This method, however, is inadvisable 
for hounds should rely entirely upon their 
own scenting powers and instinct, and if 
they happen to go wrong once or twice 
they soon learn to “cast” for the line 
themselves, and also to “try back” when- 
ever they happen to overrun it. 

The work of the young hounds forms 
the most interesting phase of tracking, 
and it is wonderful how soon many of 
them take to the business. 

Bloodhounds are extremely uncertain, 
however, in their work. A hound which 
may. run well upon one occasion may 
prove almost useless upon the next, and 
vice versa. Hounds of this breed when 
run together in pack formation do not 
hunt together “harking in to cry” like fox- 
hounds; instead each hound hunts indi- 
vidually, and the music of a pack when in 
full cry is melodious and grand in the ex- 
treme. j 

The sport of tracking has found favor 
with the fair sex chiefly because the 
“kill” is absent from the proceedings, 
and though very many women now ride 
to foxhounds, the “last rites” are usually 
more obnoxious than pleasing to the fair 
participants in the chase. There is no 
blood to mark the finish of a run, and the 
work of the hounds is fascinating in the 
extreme, so it is small wonder that out- 
door women of the present day favor the 
sport. 

To give an idea of the pace at which 
bloodhounds run a trail, I may quote the 
run by Mrs. Oliphant’s “Chatley Blazer” 
at the inaugural meet of the Bloodhound 
Hunt Club, on Salisbury Piain. This 
well-known hound chased his man four 
miles in twenty minutes, and “Chatley 
Worker,” another hound from the same 
lady’s kennels, did five miles in exactly 
two minutes longer time. 

The trails run at this meeting were 
crossed and foiled by sheep, pedestrians, 
and troops at manouevres, yet the hounds 
worked them out to a finish despite all 
these checks. 

Several of the wellknown English 
hounds have been used in tracking crim- 
inals, and also in trailing persons who 
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had gone away to commit suicide by 
drowning, or had lost their lives through 
accident. Mrs. Chapman used one of her 
hounds for eight hours at the bottom of 
a coal mine in order to find a missing 
miner. This hound finally led the party 
to the edge of a disused shaft, down which 
the man had fallen. 

In most instances when bloodhounds 
are called for by the police, for use in 
tracking criminals, they are brought to 
the scene_of the crime far too late, and 
after the scent has been crossed and par- 
tially obliterated by other people. Most 
owners of hounds are only too glad to put 
their dogs at the disposal of the police 
in such cases, and if taken to the scene 
of the crime at once, good work could be 
done, and much benefit would be obtained 
from their help. 

The bloodhound is not a naturally sav- 
age dog, yet he will, like most other 
breeds, guard his master or his master’s 
property from the attacks of others. 

When hunted as a pack they are rather 
uncertain in their moods, and are very 
apt to sulk and quit work if harsh meth- 
ods of correction are employed. The use 
of a whip is not advisable in such cases 


if hounds can be got to work by kindlier. 


methods. 

The bloodhound differs from other 
breeds in that he will follow not only his 
master’s trail, or that of some one whom 
he knows, but also that of an entire 
stranger, and in this trait lies his useful- 
ness in the detection of crime and the re- 
covery of missing people. In early years 
the bloodhound was, it is presumed, used 
in leash as a tracking hound, upon the 
trail of wounded animals, and from such 
he probably derives his name. He owes 
much of his origin to the ancient hounds 
of the French monasteries, which were 


One big fish that did not get away was 
captured by W. R. Davis, of Red Deer, 
Alberta, in the Red Deer River, on Vic- 
toria Day. The capture was a speckled 
trout weighing ten and a quarter pounds 
and measuring thirty-two inches, the lar- 
gest seen in that section of the country. 
Mr. Davis not only caught the fish, but 
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known as the St. Hubert breed. There 
were two distinct types of these St. Hu- 
berts, one being white in color and the 
other black. It is from these black and 
white hounds, crossed with the old Eng- 
lish hound that we get the beautiful black, 
white and tan markings upon our present- 
day foxhounds. 

A well proportioned bloodhound should 
stand about twenty-seven inches high at 
the shoulder, The coloring should be 
black, with rich tan loins and neck, and 
tan head and legs. The eyes should be 
deeply sunk, and should show the “haw,” 
or third eyelid, which is usually red in 
color. The flews are long and pendant, 
falling about two inches below the mouth. 
The throat in front shows considerable 
dewlap, and the neck should be long 
enough to allow of the hound getting his 
head to the ground without detracting 
from his pace. Chest, shoulders, back 
and ribs should be wide and deep, legs and 
feet sound, the former straight, the latter 
round and catlike. 

Bitches should stand about twenty-five 
inches at the Shoulder. The weight for 
a dog is about ninety pounds, bitches 
rather less. The coat on the body should 
be hard, but on top of head and ears it 
should be silky to the touch. 

Like all other breeds, bloodhounds 
should be freely exercised and properly 
fed, otherwise they cannot possibly show 
to the best advantage in their work. 

If the public would begin to*take more 
interest in this breed from a working 
viewpoint there is no doubt that the 
hounds would prove of great use both for 
sport and the tracking of criminals, but 
at present, in this country at any rate, 
the shows seem to monopolize the few 
good hounds which have been imported 
or bred here. 


also won several bets on the weight, a 
few doubting Thomases backing up their 
views with their money. Asa result the 
fish was weighed on three several occa- 
sions and was found correct in each in- 


stance, Later in the day Mr. Davis was 
successful in getting a twenty-pound 
catch. 


The Camp invaded by the Grizzly Bear, who chewed the hind legs off a moose. 
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EXT morning aiter the strenuous 
day’s hunting recorded last month 

I awoke full of rheumatism, stiff 

as an old man and every bone ach- 

ing. I could not go on, much as I would 
have liked to, and the idea of E. going by 
himself with the two Indians was hardly 
to my liking. Yet it was the only course 
to adopt, as time was getting short and E. 
was particularly anxious to get one 0: 
two big caribou heads. Our arrangements 
were that E. was to remain out from our 
present camp three days. If my rheu- 
matism got better P. and I were to return 
to the camp we left the tent pitched in, 
and there await E. and the boys, when we 
could all return together to the river. I 
was to leave some meat hanging on a tree 
and a note as to the time I left this camp. 
For two days I lay on my back, unable 
to move, snow and sleet falling the whole 
time and dripping through our conifer 
shelter. P. was a regular brick and kept 
a big fire going the whole time, doing his 
utmost to make me believe all the com- 


forts of a well-appointed home would not 
entice me out of the mountains just yet; 
not, at all events, until I had some more 
shooting, and although I felt a bit hel>- 
less, I believed all he said and bucked so 
strongly against the pains I felt creeping 
over me, that on the morning of the third 
day after E. had left us I determined to 
make a start for our main camp, leaving 
part of a hind quarter of caribou hanging 
on a tree for E. and the boys. We ad- 
dressed ourselves to making our packs 
ready and started out of this valley more 
or less crippled with a pack of some fifty- 
five pounds on my back. P. was loaded 
heavier with skins, horns and blankets, 
an awkward pack, weighing perhaps sev- 
enty or eighty pounds. We had som: 
nasty gulches to cross, and had to slee-) 
once before reaching our main camp. A 
short cut was taken; the snow was deep 
and wet, making the walking heavy and 
tiresome; and as far as I was concerned 
every power, mentally and physically, 01 


this homeward march was taxed to its 
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utmost-extremity. To cut a long story 
short we arrived above our camp as the 
sun disappeared on the horizon on the 
eve of the second day, the fourth day since 
we had seen the rest of our party. We 
were now near our tent, near some flour, 
close to a ration of bacon. 

sringing my glasses to bear on the 
camp below I could see the tent was down 
and partly covered with snow. The 
weight of the snow had possibly done 
this. We hurried on, or rather stumbled 
on, over much fallen timber as we de- 
scended the mountain, and entered camp 
half an hour later. We found a grizzly 
bear had taken possession of it and played 
havoc with all inside. My beautiful speci- 
men of a moose had been pulled out and 
lay before the tent with both its hind 
legs chewed off. Our bacon was gone 
and our flour torn from its sack, enough 
remaining to make us perhaps one ban- 
nock. Our meat, also, that hung in a 
brush kitchen when we left had been 
packed away by the bear. Such was the 
sad condition of affairs here. We cooked 
what little flour was left, had some tea 
with it, repitched the tent, put all the 
skins under us and coiled into our blan- 
kets, determined to be even with Mr. 
Bruin should he put in an appearance 
through the night. 

P. was soon asleep, but I lay long lis- 
tening to the call of a moose which at 
times broke strong on my ear and sound- 
ed as if it was coming into camp. The 
night was pitch-dark. To get up and 
look for him would be foolish, even dan- 
gerous at this season, should he mistake 
me for another moose. So I lay quiet 
with my rifle handy, hearing distinctly 
his low mutterings, awaiting somewhat 
anxiously another sound, the sound of 
the grizzly. Unfortunately — perhaps I 
should say fortunately — we had no ad- 
venture, either with the grizzly or the 
moose that night. 

The next day P. went back towards our 
last camp with a view to meeting E. and 
the Indians and helping them with their 
packs. While he was away I turned out 
every old sack and bag in the camp, hop- 
ing to find some little remnants of grub 
in some of them, and was rewarded for 


: them. 
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my trouble by finding about two messes 
of beans, and perhaps double the amount 
of rice, stowed away in two small cotton 
bags in one of the dunnage sacks, and a 
small bit of bacon — more rind than ba- 
con —in an old greasy sack. This was 
great luck, and I put my find carefully 
away so that E. and all of us might share 
them together. P. returned about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, having seen no 
sign of them. This made me anxious, 
and the rest of the evening I kept a close 
watch on the hillside above us. P. killed 
a groundhog on the mountain and we had 
it for supper. 

In the middle of the night the grizzly 
appeared, strclling placidly around our 
tent, after his midnight meal, no doubt, 
and either unconscious of our presence or 
absolutely regardless of it. The reader 
can imagine our feelings as we lay there 
separated from the grizzly by a wall of 
silk and the night absolutely black. For 
my own part I enjoyed no feelings of se- 
curity, and as for P., his complete aston- 
ishment at being roused so suddenly from 
a sound sleep bewildered him more or 
less. Both of us held our rifles at the 
ready, presented towards the door, and 
listened to the swishing sound immedi- 
ately below us. Amongst the willows 
the bear moved fearlessly, prowling 
round, wondering no doubt at the changes 
since he last visited this camp. Surely 
the scent of us, that scent no animal likes, 
would soon warn him of his danger and 
turn him off on the run into the deepest 
recesses of the forest. What would I 
give for a moment of daylight, for a 
chance to survey properly the scene be- 
fore us, to look upon that much-coveted 
trophy, that thief, that wandered leisurely 
about a few yards from the muzzles of 
our rifles! 

It is said that those who dwell in the 
wilderness are the heirs to its wonders. 
Such happenings are not unusual to the 
hunter in this country. I have before 
passed through the same thrilling experi- 
ence, witnessing at one time a she grizzly 
and two full-grown cubs approach the 
bait I laid for them, that of a dead horse, 
while I was concealed a few yards from 
On that occasion I had the light 
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of a full moon to help me. Now it was 
pitch-dark and a sense of responsibility 
restrained me from shooting. Were we 
to fire at the sound so near us a mad 
charge through our tent might possibly 
be the outcome, and in such absolute 
darkness what chance had we against an 
animal so formidable? We sat up, per- 
fectly still, with hearts beating so that 
we could hear them, gripping our rifles, 
listening the while to the curious grunts 
of the bear as he examined the ground 
about our tent. It was a “nervy” occa- 
sion, and I believe we were both strung 
to concert pitch. At all events I shall 


the bear made its retreat. It was enough 
to know he had not collided in his plunge 
with our tent. He must have gone down 
the valley and we were not sorry to hear 
the last of him, and to lay down again un- 
disturbed until daylight of the next morn- 
ing. 

It was before dawn of the twenty-fifth 
of September we started out to meet E. 
and the boys. We climbed the moun- 


tain above our camp and took much the 
Same course as we had travelled over 
two days before, until within a very short 
distance of our old camp. 
quick journey 


We made a 


and covered as much 


Complete Specimen of Yukon Moose, 


Shot by the Author, and now at Hon, Walter Rothschild’s Museum, Tring Park, 


Hertfordshire, Eng, 


find it impossible to ever forget the tense, 
creepy feeling that came over me, caused 
no doubt by the blackness of the night 
and the helplessness of our position. 
As he moved off, we listened intently, 
having arranged to fire towards the sound 
he was making. When a little further 
away, perhaps he was twenty-five yards 
off at all events, the noise he was making 
stilled as suddenly and mysteriously as it 
had arisen, and at this stage we both fired, 
the report of our rifles echoing and re- 
echoing in the gorge both long and loud. 
We never knew which way or how fast 


ground in one day as we had previously 
done in two. Yet we saw no signs of E. 
and the boys. We climbed the moun- 
tains to rest and to eat a bite of lunch, 
some cold moose steak. From where we 
munched this we had a beautiful view of 
the McMillan river, nearly three hundred 
yards in breadth, of clear, deep water, 
rolling on majestically, winding hither 
and thither through the forest below like 
a huge silver serpent. Another long and 
disappointing look for our friends and we 
commenced our tramp back. The dusk 
drew on quickly, snow clouds piled up 


Another Caribou Head, 


on the dark horizon, and before we got 
to camp big white flakes were falling fast. 
I was getting anxious about my friend. 
He should be here now. We had not 
been long in camp when suddenly we 
heard the bushes crack outside the tent. 
On going out we found E. before us with 
a tremendous pack on his back, and look- 
ing about as “tough” as a man can look 
after several days packing on a meat diet. 
He had left the boys behind at the camp 
we had looked down upon but a short 
time before. They were heavily loaded 
and double tripping the journey. Each 
of them was carrying two big caribou 
heads, and when E. left them they were 
advancing as quickly as possible under 
difficulties, and no doubt from lack of 
food and rest were not making the time 
they would under more favorable circum- 
stances. Now that E. had arrived we pro- 
duced the beans, already boiled, and the 
bacon, placed them in the frying pan, and 
for the first time for several days we ate 
heartily of white man’s food, and that ev- 
ening consumed more tobacco and sat lat- 
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er over the fire than we had done for 
many a night, listening to E.’s varied ex- 
periences since we had parted from him, 
some of which I must try and describe to 
the reader as related to me. 


You will remember my friend and the 
two Indians left us on the morning of the 
eighteenth instant to penetrate further 
into the mountains in search of a record 
caribou. It was snowing when they left 
us and during most of the time they were 
away the weather was extremely dis- 
agreable, sleet, rain and snow falling in- 
cessantly, keeping them wet and cold. 
Notwithstanding this they were able, af- 
ter much mushing through soft snow and 
slippery climbing, to reach the mountain 
we had seen so many caribou on, at the 
early stages of our trip. It was evening 
when they entered the thick pine woods 
growing on the slope of this mountain, 
and through the brown trunks and under 
the green tops of these they made 
their way in the twilignt, Simon leading 
towards a glimpse of vivid blue sky in the 
distance, towards the top of the bald 


Brown Bear. 
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Our Record Caribou Head—sixty inches in curve, 


mountain. As they appeared on the edge 
of the woods a welcome sight met their 
eyes. Before them in the open ranged a 
magnificent herd of caribou of all sizes, 
the same no doubt we had seen before, 
and further up the mountain near its sum- 
mit, watching the caribou, two black 
wolves lurked amongst the stubby coni- 
fers, confining themselves morosely to the 
undisturbed solitudes about them, wait- 
ing patiently for a calf to separate itself 
from the band, or for a chance to round 
up the whole herd and drive them into 
deep snow, where the caribou would be 
entirely at the mercy of the wolves. 

It is such sights as these that make it 
worth the hunter’s while to penetrate the 
northern wilderness, to travel afar off, 
away from civilization, to roam over these 
mysterious mountains haunted by game, 
amid such grand, yet wild, surroundings, 
and realize that one is really in the centre 
of the Yukon Territory, a long way from 
London, a long way from everyone save 
your own little party. The impression 
made on my friend by this unique specta- 
cle must have repaid him over and over 
again for the few little hardships he had 
gone through. Here below him, grazing 
peacefully, innocent of any danger, and 
Within firing range, stood some thirty 


caribou, five of them carrying antlers no 
hunter, let him be ever so greedy, could 
find a single flaw in. With his field 
glasses he picked out the big bulls, and 
was careful each time he pressed the trig- 
ger, to place his bullet in a vital spot. In 
the cover of the timber he lay concealed. 
His weapon made little report, and the 
caribou, unaccustomed to this sort of 


‘thing, stood there, grand, bewildered, giv- 


ing E. plenty of time to secure the pick 
of the herd, as the accompanying photo- 
graphs show. ‘The trophies were now 
safe. They lay on the snow dead. The 
wolves had been frightened off by the fir- 
ing, and the darkness was fast creeping 
over the mountains, and with it a most 
penetrating cold, so intense that my 
friend’s clothes, which a few hours before 


had been sopping wet, were now frozen 
stiff. A huge log fire was hurriedly kin- 
dled, a cup of tea made from the snow, 


and meat cut from the nearest animal fur- 
nished their evening meal. Later when 
the moon rose two of the caribou were 
skinned and their pelts spread by the fire 
furnished a damp but comfortable mat- 
tress for E. to spend the night on. 

The next morning they finished their 
work of skinning, collected their trophies 
and took the straightest course back to 
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rejoin us, the Indians covering the same 
track twice before they landed in camp 
with all the heads. 

It was on the night of the 23rd of Sep- 
tember we were all together again, our 
precious trophies stowed carefully away 
under cover close to our tents. The In- 
dians had accomplished without the 
slightest murmur of a grumble, on a meat 
diet, a few of the hardest days’ packing 
they had ever done. One could see at a 
glance they had worked hard and were 
fatigued beyond endurance — more than 
the plucky fellows cared to acknowledge. 
They will lose nothing by this; such ex- 
cellent work deserves the highest possible 
reward, and it is with this feeling exist- 
ing in camp we all lay down for a long 
night’s rest. 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth 
P. and the two Indians started for the 
river loaded with horns, our largest cari- 
bou head measuring sixty inches in curve 
and the smallest just over forty. As the 
brush was very dense between here and 
our “cache” on the river, the bovs had a 
hard time of it. They could not inanage 
with the great antlers on their backs to 
move through the entanglement or brush 
in the same graceful way as the beast that 
grew them; in fact, I think before they 
reached the river they wished their packs 
many miles from them. 
sorry, at all events, to unload them at the 
river. The boys left us about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and shortly after E. and 
I took a turn over the mountain on which 
I had killed the two moose. The grizziy 
that we left here had pulled down one 
of the moose heads from the tree we hung 
it on, and notwithstanding there was stil 
lots of meat about, the brute had chewed 
off the grizzel on its nose, destroying the 
natural shape of this organ. My main 
object in visiting this spot was to 
see if the two hind legs of the moose I 
did not skin complete were still sound 
and in good condition. We found them 
tucked well under the body of the moose 
and covered with snow, dirt and brush. 
the work of the bear. The cold nights 
had saved them, so I skinned both legs up 
to the hocks to replace the legs eaten off 
my big moose by the grizzly. The hair 


They were nect- 
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seemed a shade darker, but I’ve no doubt 
when the taxidermist accomplishes his 
task the difference will hardly be percep- 
tible. On our return to camp we busied 
ourselves with the skins and masks, rub- 
bing alum on, shaving off any meat that 
was left, and generally preparing them for 
the long journey to England. 

The boys turned up about dark thor- 
oughly tired again, and packing all sorts 
of white man’s food, and that evening two 
or three cooks were at work around the 
fire, until a huge “spread” lay before us. 
It had been many days since we partook 
of a meal like this. We had hot cakes 
and bannocks, fried bacon, boiled rice, 
maple syrup and stewed apricots, a feast, 
for these parts; and I believe we ate too 
much of it. At all events, we did not feel 
particularly cheerful through the evening. 
With the Indians it was different, they 
being so thoroughly accustomed to going 
days and days without food, and then sud- 
denly to load their stomachs, that a little 
thing of this sort does not nzz on them; 
and during the remainder of the evening 
the sounds of the mouth organ and the 
humming of the curious tunes broke from 
their shelter some distance away. We 
had gone to sleep about nine o’clock, but 
were all astir at eleven listening to the 
call of a moose as it came slowly up the 
valley. The roar of the creek prevented 
us from hearing it as distinctly as we 
should have liked. fs 

Before daylight of the twenty-fifth we 
had become accustomed to the grunting ~ 
barks of this beast. In fact, I lay awake 
most of the night listening to its sounds 
floating and playing around camp, ming- 
ling with the rush of the waters, some- 
times reaching the ear plainly, at other 
times drowned completely by the roar of 
the creek. At dawn we sent Simon and 
Bain up a hill with the field glasses to 
spy about them. The former guide soon 
picked up four moose in the thick willows 
not a quarter of a mile away. The In- 
dians beckoned us and we, too, were soon 
looking at the four animals below. The 
cow, as usual, was looking about her, ever 
suspicious of danger. Going down off 
the hill after thoroughly testing the wind, 
we commenced a quiet stalk towards ~ 
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them, Simon in the lead, E. next, then 
myself and Bain. A half-hour or more 
of the most careful “step-picking” I have 
ever done brought us somewhere near the 
moose, all of us standing diligently peer- 
ing through the willows, endeavoring to 
catch a glimpse of the animal forms, so 
close, though not a sound could we hear. 


I stooped for a second to tie my moc- 
casin string, and had laid my rifle down, 
when suddenly I heard the moose thun- 
dering off like a stampede of wild bron- 
chos. To drop my moccasin string, pick 
up my rifle and start after them were all 
parts of one movement. Stooping slight- 
ly, I made as fast a pace as the willows 
would allow. Simon was ahead of me, 
E. had gone off in some other direction, 
but caught us as we reached a thick belt 
of pines about two hundred yards in 
width, which the moose had entered and 
through which they were going. Across 
this glen of fir an open side hill looked 
down on the timber, bare of any vegeta- 
tion. We quickly gained a rise, so as to 
look over on this, if necessary, so as to 
be able to place an effective shot. Oc- 
casionally we heard a stick crack in the 
woods before us, and after what seemed 
a long wait and careful scrutiny, the four 
moose emerged Indian file from the green 
timber and took up the open sidehill, led 
by the cow, the bull next, and the younger 
branches in rear. Here was a chance for 
a long-range shot, and as we both fired 
the four animals stopped and_ looked 
across the pines towards us, alive with 
interest and curiosity. The next shot 
tore up the dust under them, and made 
all four jump off like one animal, and as 
they got further away the bull seemed 
to get out of focus, and all became as one 
at this target we were shooting. The dis- 
tance being so great it was hopeless to try 
and distinguish the male from the female, 
and unfortunately the latter fell, shot in 
two places, while the bull with his beau- 
tiful antlers vanished over the summit of 
the mountain. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, but the conviction that we had se- 
cured some excellent fresh meat made 
some amends. 


The next morning was fine but cold, a 
slight fall of snow having occurred during 


Simon with One of Our Caribou Heads. 


the night. Bain and I were out early 
and came upon the tracks of three moose. 
The animals were full grown and their 
trail was so near and so plain we follow- 
ed it. Our great difficulty lay in getting 
near enough for a shot without being 
heard, as this country is covered with a 
nettled mass of rotten twigs. To step 
on any one would be as fatal to our 
chances as the discharge of our rifles. 
Even the rustle of our canvas overalls 
seemed likely to betray us to our quarry 
in such busy grounds. Thus our track- 
ing was slow. For miles I expected to 
follow the tracks before coming on the 
moose. It was the rutting season, and 
at this time Heaven knows what they do. 
The cow was in the lead, and there was 
no sign of her having stopped to browse 
any, a bad sign; still, we were prepared 
and ready to drop on them at any time, 
knowing well how the female moose often 
loiters on her way when undisturbed. 
Bain moved ahead of me, following the 
tracks, slipping easily through the under- 


brush and moving softly and noiselessly 
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over the fallen timber. I followed as best 
I could, making, I fear, more noise than 
the wary heart ahead of me would stand. 

To the right of us.stood a dark forest 
of pines, and whilst skirting this Bain be- 
came suddenly alarmed, stopped and 
peered through the brown trunks of the 
trees, holding his hand up as a caution to 
me. Having satisfied himself there was 
nothing there, he moved on again, more 
slowly, more cautiously. Occasionally I 
would catch sight of his face. It was 
firm and set, his eyes watchful; some- 
thing was near. The Indian felt moa | 
felt it. These are the moments the hun- 
ter loves — the moments of intense inter- 
est and expectation, when every step tak- 
en the feeling of expectation runs higher, 
grows stronger, until it amounts to an 
absolute certainty. 

Again my Indian stops, stops I may 
say in mid-stride, not with his eyes on the 
track, but before him, looking as if at 
something. We had just crossed a little 
meadow and stood amidst trees and 
bush. Everything before us was thick 
willows through which patches of bright 
sunlight occasionally flickered. It was 
difficult to see anything. There we stood, 
immovable, holding our breath, peering 
intently into the thickest brush. Twice 
Bain slowly turned and looked at me, 
conveying in his silent message great 
hopes. How long we stood thus I could 
not say; it seemed to me unending sus- 
pense. Still we stood our ground, scarce- 
ly breathing, knowing and feeling the 
king of the Cerridae tribe, his queen and 
her offspring were there before us, and 
knowing that dare we move they would 
be gone in an instant. Suddenly there was 
4 movement which our eyes caught, 
something moved in the bush not thirty 
yards away. It was the cow, standing in 
the shade of the thickest willows, its side 
towards us, its great ear swishing about. 
We dared not move, speak a word or even 
turn. So we stood like statues, our eyes 
penetrating further into that dense under- 
growth, making every effort-to see the 
bull; but except for the cow that had be- 
trayed herself by the swishing of her ear 
we could see nothing. 

For some time we stood this way, when 
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suddenly and together we saw the sun- 
light gleam upon the horns of the bull. 
They looked perfectly white and showed 
up through the bush to great advantage. 
Slowly I raised my rifle and waited my 
chance until a patch of brown no bigger 
than my hand showed through the wil- 
lows. Immediately I fired. Three full- 
grown animal forms started into life for a 
second, and as quickly vanished, scatter- 
ing and crashing through the entangle- 
ment of willows, leaving us staring at the 
spot they had suddenly risen from, and 
listening to the distant, dying sound of 
the crackling brush as they plunged their 
way through it. My bullet had told, for 
a few yards ahead we came upon the 
blood on the bushes. There was not 
much of it, but it was there, and for four 
hours we followed the spoor apparently 
without drawing one inch closer to the 
wounded moose. We saw he meant go- 
ing on so we gave it up in disgust. We 
were now miles from camp in a thick 
brushy country and the sun was sinking 
fast. We retraced our steps and without 
losing or leaving either of our eyes on the 
bushes, we reached camp long after dark, 
and that night as I dropped off to sleep 
heard over again the moose crashing and 
thrashing their way through the willows. 
This wonderful game country for the first 
time made its appeal to me_so enthrall- 
ing and irresistible that it can never be 
forgotten. 

September 27th we began our move to- 
wards the river, the Indians in great glee 
at the prospect of getting out of the 
mountains, the cold, snowy mountains, 
and really we could not wonder, for they 
were poorly clad. They had been in the 
mountains for one month before we em- 
ployed them, and had worn out their 
socks, their moccasins, and in fact every- 
thing on them, and for the last week we 
had been dividing up with them what we 
could spare. Otherwise I don’t see how 
they could possibly have stood the severe 
cold we had at times. 

Personally I was sorry to leave our 
mountain camp, perched as it was close to 
such magnificent shaoting grounds, shel- 
tered from every wind, and at the foot of 
some splendid ranges, the tops of which 
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Were pleasant to roam over, shaded and 
sheltered as they were by small conifers 
and covered with festoons of moss and 
brilliant lichen, the food of the caribou. 
Behind us lay the mountains, and in say- 
ing good-bye to them, we entered a long 
narrow gorge which led to the valley of 
the McMillan below. Down this we 
packed our heavy loads, crossing and re- 
crossing many times the creek we had 
camped beside so long, listening to its 
waters trickling and splashing over every 
little break and tumbling with steady roar 
down the greater crevice We walked 
for more than two hours Basile its rocky 
bed, and by its deep pools, smooth as 
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lake and left there for the night. In the 
morning it was examined and contained 
a solitary whitefish, which, divided 
amongst our party, gave us but a taste 
and a longing for more. 

E. went out with Simon after moose 
and jumped a bull and a cow early in the 
day. The cow made off, followed by the 
bull. As it did so, Simon, who always 
carried an old shoulder bone of a cow 
moose, began rubbing the dry bone fur- 
iously against the willows, the sound 
thus made resembling the horns of an- 
other bull, rubbing, mad with rage. This 
brought the real bull to a stand, and, un- 
suspicious of any danger, he returned, 


Zhe Moose that Charged at the Sound of the Shoulder Blade, 


nurrors, covered at bottom with rocks 
and pebbles, wonderful in their colors, 
and magnified into polished gems by the 
sparkling icy water. 

At last we left it, and further on pitch- 
ed a new camp beside a clear sheet of 
beautiful water some miles in length, 
marked on the map as Little Kalsas Lake. 
Here we built a raft and for the rest of 
the day all hands devoted their time try- 
ing to hook a fish, without the least bit of 
success. 

As evening approached a net was 
brought forth and taken far out in the 


ambling back, his bristles up, with fiery 
nostrils protruding and _ horns levelled. 
Anxious for the fight, he charged full pelt 
towards the sound of Simon’s_ horn. 
Meanwhile the female, the cause of all 
trouble, fled wildly on into the recesses 
of the forest, leaving her lord to witness 
alone as to whether his supremacy should 
be challenged or otherwise. 

At any season of the year but this such 
happenings would be impossible. Usu- 
ally the moose live in peace and brother- 
hood, thinking of nothing but their food 
and drink, which they share in common. 
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But now, in the autumn, when their 
thoughts turn to love and a huge general 
nuptial is about to take place, the bulls 
will fight like demons for the first pick of 
the females, and should any noise reach 
their ears while with their favorite cow, 
they become frantic, suspicious, jealous 
beyond describing, and careless of every- 
thing, plunge forward to vanquish all ri- 
vals. 

This was what the bull in question did, 
and as he came on, expecting at any mo- 
ment to face his rival, he must indeed 
have been surprised to hear the report of 
E.’s rifle, that metallic sound that rang 
out three times before he could have prop- 
erly realized the position he was in. Like 
a rudderless ship he rolled onwards, tried 
to turn, reeling, lurching, and laboring to 
keep on his feet, his shoulders red with 
blood oozing from several wounds, his 
mouth and nostrils dripping with mingled 
foam and blood, he collapsed, dead — all 
for the sake of a cow that tore madly off 
at the first sight of danger! 

As he lay amongst the fallen timber E. 
photographed him. He carried a beauti- 
ful head which all of us were pleased to 
see that evening as Simon packed it into 
camp: 


This was the last day’s hunting, and 
about noon of the second of October we 
found ourselves in camp on the banks of 
the McMillan river, not more than a cou- 
ple of miles from our “cache.” After a 
bit of lunch I took the two Indians up the 
river to our “cache.” From here I sent 
the boys on some miles to another 
“cache” where we still had some provi- 
sions and a few skins. They were to 
bring these things up the river in the 
morning and join us before noon. 


I loaded one of the canoes with some 
of the things we had left here when we 
first started into the mountains and all 
our trophies that we had sent down from 
time to time during our hunt, and floated 
on down stream to our camp, leaving the 
other canoe for the boys to bring the rest 
of our things. 

As I dropped down stream I noticed far 
ahead of me a silent movement. A dull 
brown, massive form emerged from the 
timber and came to the water’s edge, then 
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another on its right and another on its 
left. The three formed the head of a herd 
of caribou. The rest came up behind and 
trotted out over the gravel bar until in 
line with the three leaders, ranging them- 
selves on either side, sniffing the cool 
breezes along the river, as they stood with 
horns thrown back, and in serried rank, 
all bulls. Behind them appeared the 
cows and calves, with another line of big- 
ger horns in the rear, a herd of perhaps 
thirty caribou. Then the leader took to 
the water and all crossed over to the other 
side. As they left the river they trotted 
quickly over the bar, looking nervously 
about them, and entered the cover of the 
forest, long before I got near enough for 
a shot, : 


I did not follow them, as I had my al- 
lowance of caribou heads for the trip, but 
I landed where they landed, and stood on 
the bar staring after them, thanking them 
for disporting themselves so freely before 
me, lauding them for being so good as to 
choose this crossing in daylight and as 
I was passing it. Certainly it was a 
stroke of great luck to be able to view 
such a splendid procession of sleek, noble 
beasts as they moved gracefully into some 
new feeding ground. 


Night was now falling with He slow 
method of the northern regions. A gol- 
den sunset tinged the heavens and flecked 
the heavy clouds as I pulled my canoe 
ashore. FE. and P+ were in camp, supper 
was ready, and I sat down and related 
what I had seen to my excellent com- 
panions. 

October third we drifted slowly on 
down stream in no particular hurry, and 
making no noise with paddles, hoping at 
every turn of the river to come face to 
face with some kind of game. For three 
hours we kept this up, then we camped 
close to the. water’s edge, under the 
wing of a mountain noted for being a 
favorite range for bears. After lunch we © 
took a turn in search of whatever we can 
find, anxious the last day to let our guns 
off at something. 

I saw nothing after many hours walk- 
ing, but E., I am glad to say, had better . 


luck, and killed a “beautiful brown bear. 


When he first saw it, it was quite seven 


hundred yards off, and he had some both- 
er keeping in touch with it, as there was 
much brush and the bear kept travelling. 
However, Simon was with E., and under- 
stood well the wary ways of this ani- 
mal. Getting in front of it they sat down 
on a rise, looking over an open patch of 
ground through which the bear must 
come supposing he kept straight on his 
route. Simon’s reckoning was perfect. 
_ The bear came on just as he had told E. 
it would, and all that was left for E. to 
do was to aim straight and pull the trig- 
ger. As he did so the bear stopped to 
sniff, relying as they do almost entirely 
on their sense of smell, then it stepped 
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_ swiftly and resolutely forward and stop- 

ped again, and for many minutes it re- 
_ mained this way, something having gone 

wrong with E.’s rifle; a cartridge jammed 
I believe. Whatever it was, it was soon 
_ tighted, and several bullets were care- 
fully placed in Bruin within a few sec- 
onds. In describing this bit of sport E. 
told me the bear seemed bullet-proof, and 
instead of rolling over or lying down, as 
most bears do when wounded, the brute 
Stood its ground, its legs wide apart, its 
nose still sniffing, dazed and helpless, its 
breath coming in choking sobs and a look 
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of terror and despair in its little eyes. ‘Its 
head swayed from side to’side, the mouth 
hung open, the tongue lolled out covered 
with blood, although its appearance told 
beyond words the desperate struggle it 
was making to live. As E. approached 
it turned the white of its little eyes on 
him and with a last grunting sob, slid for- 
ward — dead. 

The fourth of October we passed out 
of the McMillan river and into the swift- 
er waters of the Pelly. We were about 
eighty miles from Fort Selkirk. After 
getting well down the Pelly river we pad- 
dled and gave up all idea of running 
across any more game. We talked from 


All Trophies in Canoe on Pelly River. 


one boat to the other and thought of 
nothing but getting out of the country 
before the Yukon froze up. 

At lunch time we camped for an hour 
on the bank near a bend in the river, and 
after our meal was over I walked down 
to this bend, more for something to do 
than anything else. As I approached the 
point a big rock prevented me from see- 
ing any further down stream, and on ar- 
riving at this I looked cautiously over it, 
raising myself by inches in case some- 
thing might be down on the river bed. A 
magnificent bull moose in perfect condi- 
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tion, full grown and with fair-sized horns, 
was standing less than ten yards away. 
He was so close that I could see the hairs 
on his coat, the rise and fall in his flanks 
as he breathed, the bell on his throat that 
gave such an air of grandeur to the head. 
Suddenly he turned to windward and 
sniffed the breeze coming up the valley, 
the nostrils stood out, sensitive, searching 
for the least sign of danger, and the eye 
large and full, luminous with watchful 
intelligence. It was a glorious moment 
for me just to watch him. That was 
enough! Ina little while he left me. He 
took his line for the bush, climbing the 
river bank, and away he went. 

The next day we arrived at Selkirk 
with all our trophies in good shape. The 
whole village of Indians turned out and 
awaited the landing of our canoes. We 
shook hands with all, and they viewed 
with apparent pleasure the magnificent 
lot of trophies before them. We landed 
near the R. N. W. M. Police Station, and 
the officer in charge gave us permission 
to stay in one of the old barrack rooms 
and put our trophies in the old store. 
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One time a number of police were quar- 
tered here, during the rush to the Klon- 
dike. Now there is but one, an excellent 
fellow, who made himself most agreeable 
to us, and helped to make our wait for 
the steamer more pleasant than it other- 
wise would have been had we not met 
him. The approach of civilized condi- 
tions were now near. We had secured 
an excellent bag of trophies, and I shall 
long remember the pleasure and excite- 
ment of such magnificent sport. Every 
day we saw something to interest us, ev- 
ery day we enjoyed, and again this fall I 
am going to visit the Yukon. 


Now I must say good-bye to my cour- 
teous readers, hoping I have not bored 
them with this account of my proceed- 
ings. I am no tourist, no writer of arti- 
cles of travel; simply a plain, rough 
sportsman, fond of the wilds of our grand 
country, fond of meeting people of all de- 
scriptions and grades, and fond of the 
far Northland, the land of wonder and 
mystery, full of strange secrets and pe- 
culiarities. 


THE GRAYLING AND THE TROUT. 


BY. J. BERNARD CURRIE. 


’Mid swirling pool and eddy calm, 
Abreast and snout to snout, 

In two concentric circles swam 
A Grayling and a Trout. 

In friendly converse each detailed 
Adventures strange and rare, 

How scores of Izaaks oft had failed 
To add them to their fare. 

“The fact is this,’ quoth lusty Trout, 
“One glance of my bright eye 

Can spot at once, beyond a doubt, 
An artificial fly.” 

“Hold hard! friend Trout, I beg to state, 


That for one Grayling hooked 


By fly or artificial bait, 
Ten Trout are caught and cooked.” 

Just then a fly of reddish hue 
Alights upon the stream; 

Anon a minnow hies in view ; 
Their gloating eyes now gleam. 

“That fly’s a hoax,” quoth Trout, “I wage, 
This minnow I shall take.” 

“That fly’s all right,” quoth Grayling sage, 
“Your minnow’s but a fake.” 

Now each was right, yet both were wrong! 
The minnow was but tin; 


The fly was but a feathered prong,— 


~ 


Thus both were taken in. 


rifle or gun have heard the old and ex- 
perienced hunter, as well as the young 
_green hand, tell of the difficulty in 

shooting a loon, or, to give it its proper 
name, the Great Northern Diver. 

Many explain that the bird will see the 
flash, or smoke, of the discharge, and dive 
before the bullet reaches him; and that 
the only way he can be shot is to fire 
through the smoke of a fire, etc. I would 
‘not bring the matter up now if it were 
not for the fact that I had the same chest- 
nut handed me once more a few days ago. 

It is a good many years ago that I first 
heard an old hunter tell the story of how 
~his bullet would follow the loon down 
the hole he left in the water as he dove 
at the flash, and while my common sense 
told me there was something wrong, ! 
had no personal experience, and fully re- 
alizing that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt oi in 

our philosophy,” I held my peace, but Ge- 
termined to put the matter to a test 
should the opportunity ever come my 

way. A few years later I found myself 
in a country where loons were plentuful 
and proceeded to find out for myself just 
how matters stood. 

The first few shots I took at them went 
far to confirm the story that they are able 
to dodge bullets, but I was not satistied. 

I was living in a car on the bank of a 
narrow lake that lay parallel wita the 
railway track, and the next time I saw 
two or three loons in the water I went 

out to a small island in the center of the 
lake, leaving a man on the track opposite 
the loons to watch and report. When 
the loons were within what I judged to be 
one hundred and fifty yards, I let go at 
one of them, and from behind the gun. 

almost on a-level with the water, it did 

seem as if the bullet was right on top of 
him. But my friend on the track asked 
me what I was firing at. Suspecting sar- 
casm, I only asked him how far short 
my bullet dropped, and he said “not more 
than fifty yards Did you expect to hit 
him on the first or second bounce?” To 
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An Exploded Theory 


BY ERNEST J. MceVEIGH. 


this I made no reply, but I was doing 
some thinking. 

A few mornings after this I got out of 
bed and took a look over the lake before 
Starting to dress, and saw a pair of loons 
on the water at a distance that I judged 
to be two hundred and fhity yards, I puz 
up the sights in the rifle to three hundred 
yards and took a sighting shot at them. 
The bullet dropped pretty close, and be- 
ing some twenty feet above the water I 
could see plainly that the bullet struck 
before they even made a move to dive. 
I pumped in another cartridge and waited 
for them to come up, and this they did 
not far from where they went down, and 
as usual one of them stood up and shook 
his wings. As he did so I pulled on him, 
and he was dead when he settled bacix on 
the water. 

This was satisfactory as far as it went, 
but not conclusive, and a few days later 
I had a much better chance to prove that 
while a loon may be quick, a rifle bullet is 
just a little bit quicker. I had fired at a 
loon and missed, when he, on coming up 
after the dive, and contrary to general 
customs, took flight and flew up the lake. 
I watched him go, and saw that he turned 
in to a bay on the track side of the water, 
so I walked up about half a mile, ana 
found him about what I judged to be oniy 
one hundred and twenty-five vards from 
shore, while I was twenty-five yards back 
from the water. This would make it one 
hundred and fifty yards from me to him. 
I put the sight at two hundred and sat 
down to watch him. He had his eve on 
me all theetime and seemed to be sitting 
still, but when I sighted on his head I 
found he was swimming slowly all the 
time. I expect we watched each other 
for five minutes, and then I took a fine 
sight on his head and let go. The bullet 
took him in the eye that was looking at 
me, and his body never moved. 

I have killed a few loons since then and 
seen other men do the same, and I know 
that if you hold straight and your rifle 
will carry the loon dies each and every 
time. 
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The Wonders of the Canadian Alps 


BY B. S. COMSTOCK. 


T MAY, perhaps, interest your readers 
to see the first photographs taken of 
Glacier Lake and of the region adja- 
cent thereto at the base of Mount 
Forbes, especially as this lake may be 
considered the source of one of the forks 
of the great Saskatchewan river. A bit 


Carrigan Snow Bridge Over Stream, 


of the writer's experience in this region 
in 1900 may also be worth telling. 


Mr. Collie, the celebrated member of 
the English Alpine Club, spent a week or 
two thereabout the year before, together 
with Mr. Wilcox. He fails to make men- 
tion of some interesting features which 
came under our eye and that of our cam- 
era. One afternoon, while camping in 
one of the smaller valleys leading to- 
ward the central ice mass from which the 
Collie glacier in one of its numerous 
tongues issues, our interest was excited 
by the white gleam of the ice river at the 
head of the valley, and toward it we made 
our way, following the roaring stream. 
We soon came, however, to a point where 
the walls of the stream narrowed, rising 
precipitously on either side, and thus 
forming a canyon. We could no longer 
follow along the banks, and the turbulence 
and volume of water were such that a 
man could not wade it. Here a circum- 
stance assisted us which is visible in the 
photograph. So narrow was the ravine 
that the winter snows had remained un- 
melted, and had formed a bridge over 
the waters, upon which we walked. As 
this was late in July, it is plain that this 
bridge will always be a permanent path- 
way for the explorer. Issuing from the 
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narrow canyon, which is perhaps two hun- 
dred yards in length, we came upon the 
clean, white glacier, which we had seen 
from below. While standing upon the 
lateral moraine with my companion, busy 
focussing my camera, my friend called my 
attention to a large animal moving among 
the bushes, perhaps one hundred and fifty 
yards away. JHearing my yell, the bear, 
a large fellow, rose upon his hind legs, 
looked up a moment with evident surprise, 
and then came running toward us. Be- 
ing without firearms, I at least was about 
to take to my legs, when Bruin, having 
eovered half the distance between us, 
stopped. It seems that his curiosity had 
been satisfied, for he then began again 
his browsing upon the berry bushes. 
Doubtless this bear had never seen a 
human being before, and he was curious 
to learn something. The bump of curios- 
ity of a bear is well known to be large. 


The next photograph is a view of a 
small lake a mile south of Glacier Lake. 
In order to get to the latter one has to 
push through a forest of great density 
and by way of an exasperating under- 
brush. Our trouble in this respect was, 
however, alleviated by an animal trail 


Lake this Side Glacier Lake. 


Glacier Lake, 


over which have travelled great numbers 
of Rocky Mountain goat, whose white 
fleeces have draped in fantastic fashion 
the bushes on either side. . 


Two great glaciers, white and glisten- 
ing, and without rubbish, fall from the 
upper plateau, embracing a_ black-faced 
mountain, and unite in a common ice- 
stream just above Glacier Lake. A rocky 
barrier stretches across the valley through 
which the water issuing from the glacier 
cuts its violent way. The walls hemming 
the stream are absolutely precipitous, ris- 
ing perhaps one hundred feet on either 
side, with the stream confined to a chan- 
nel of not more than twelve feet in width. 
The amount of water melting from these 
glaciers in July is enormous, as, soon af- 
ter issuing, it spreads over the whole val- 
ley, and is yet too deep and too‘ fierce to 
be forded except on horseback, even in its 
shallowest part. 


The wonders of this region are as yet 
unknown and unseen, except perhaps by 
some half-dozen people. But the time 
will surely come when they can. no longer 
be hidden, and they will then take their 
places among the most beautiful and won- 
derful things in the world. 


One should start north from Laggan. 
on the C. P. R., with the usual outfit of 
pack-horses and guide. The troublesome 
crossing of the Saskatchewan will present 
itself on about the fourth day out, and on 
the fifth one may behold Glacier Lake 
within the shadow of the mighty Forbes. 


A Holiday Outing at a New Brunswick Fishing Club 


BY A NEW 


NTIL recent years the Province of 

New Brunswick has been quite 

unknown as a hunting and fishing 

ground. Today, through the ener- 

getic work of the St. John Tourist Asso- 

ciation and kindred, though smaller, 

movements, New Brunswick is _ fast 

moving to the front as the Paradise of the 
sportsman. 

Today our forests abound with moose, 
deer, caribou and bear, and with the 
stringent game laws now in force, there 
are no reasons why our forests should not 
continue to abound with the gamiest of 
wild animals. 

Fishing, for trout especially, comes in 
for no small share of the pleasurable pas- 
times. The streams, that have remained 
for years the glory of the school boy only, 
are fast passing to the hands of fishing 
clubs and associations, and it is with a 
week spent at one of the clubs that the 
writer wishes to confine himself more Log 
ticularly in this article. 


Accepting the kind invitation of a mem- 
ber of the Adogwaasook Fishing Club, the 
writer was pleased to join a party during 
the first week of August last. As our 
trip was an enjoyable one throughout, it 
may not be out of place in the way of 
introduction to give a brief description of 
our journeys to and from the fishing 
grounds. 


Arriving in Moncton the writer was 
joined by two other members of our party. 
Having a few hours before train time we 
took a drive around the city. Moncton, 
the railway hub of the Maritime Provin- 
ces, is beautifully situated on the Petit- 
codiac River. Here are located the gen- 
eral offices of the Intercolonial Railway, 
also the immense shops in connection with 
the same railway. New shops are being 
erected at the west end of the city, much 
larger than the old ones, and to be used 
presumably by both the I. C. R. and 
Grand Trunk Pacific. This latter road is 
now being built into Moncton, and with 
its advent as a running institution, this 
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already smart railway town has high 
hopes of greater progress. Moncton 
boasts of three first-class hotels, the large 
wholesale grocery houses of F. P. Reid & 
Co. and J. H. Harris & Co., and Sumner 
Co., who carry on one of the largest 
wholesale and retail hardware businesses 
in the Maritime Provinces. Here also is 
the home of the Record Foundry and 
Machine Co., whose branch houses ex- 
tend to the Pacific Coast. The woollen 
mills of John A. Humphrey & Son, whose 
tweeds are so favorably known through 


out Canada, are located just on the out-— 


skirts of the city, 


this part of the city 
being known as ‘ 


“ Humphrey’s Mills.” 
Moncton boasts also of four banks, a 
cotton mill, several lumber mills and 
wood-working factories, an up-to-date 
electric lighting system, waterworks and 
about every thing else that goes to make 
an up-to-date city. The party would have 
liked to tarry longer, but as it was getting 
around to train time, were obliged to be 
off and away. 

A run of thirteen miles brought us to 
the nice little town of Shediac, the Mecca 
of the summer tourist. The well-known 
hostelry, the “Weldon House,” has long 
been the best hotel,and is always throng- 
ed during the sumer months with tourists 
from the United States and Canada. 
Three miles east of Shediac is Cape 
Brule, lined with the bungalows of the 
pleasure-seekers. Shediac, outside of 
being a summer resort, has several large 
business houses. Mr. R. C. Tait, Ove 
Melonson & Co. and E. J. Smith all carry 
on extensive general businesses, as well 
as dealing largely in potatoes, lobsters 
and lumbering. Two miles east of Shed- 
iac is Point Du Chene, where a fast 
steamer connects daily for Prince Edward 
Island with all poirts along the I.C.R, 
the trip from Point Du Chene to Summer- 
side (thirty-five miles) being made in 
about two and one-half hours. 

Shediae Care oe two miles to the 
westward of Shediac, is also a summer re- 
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sort. Here we were met by Mr. J. W. Y. 
Smith, the present President of the Adog- 
waasook, and trom whom we were ac- 
corded a most cordial welcome. After a 
short half hour viewing the surroundings, 
we were invited to take our seats behind 
a pair of dancing chestnuts, and we were 
off for Buctouche, twenty miles dis- 
tant. We travelled through a thickly- 
settled country, which gave much 
evidence of happiness and prosperity. As 
the day was an ideal one, our trip was 
most enjoyable. Arriving at Buctouche 
we drove to the home of Mr. J. D. Irving, 
chairman of the building committee of the 
new Adogwaasook. Buctouche is a 
beautiful little country village situated on 
the river of the same name and just at the 
head of Buctouche Bay (noted for the 
famous Buctouche Bay oysters). 


Mr. Irving conducts here a large gen- 
eral store, with lumber mills a short dis- 
tance down the river. His flour, corn 
and feed mills also are said to be the most 
up-to-date in the Maritime Provinces. He 
carries on farming on a large scale, and 
his herd of thoroughbred Holstein cattle 
are the admiration of all who see them. 
Our stay here was short, for almost before 
we knew it Mr. Irving wheeled up with 
his Pierce Arrow touring car, and in a few 
minutes we were spinning along towards 
Rexton, fourteen miles distant. We made 
no stop here, but crossing a nice steel 
bridge we looked up and down the river. 
Here we saw lumber mills on all sides, 
vessels along the wharves loading and 
unloading, and every evidence of a btsy 
little town. 


We kept spinning along, and almost be- 
fore we realized it we were at Richibucto. 
Wheeling up to the well-known “Kent 
Hotel,” we asked that supper be served as 
quickly as possible, as we wished to have 
a look around, and we still had twenty 
miles of a journey ahead of us. Richi- 
bucto has always been the shire town of 
Kent county. In years past it was a 
famous lumbering and _ ship-building 
centre. The ship-building has gone, but 
there is considerable lumbering still being 
carried on. Fishing seems to be the 
principal business at the*present time. 
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Swamping a short cut for the Auto through the woods, 


Messrs. A. & R. Loggie, R. O’Leary and 
W. E. Forbes have up-to-date cold stor- 
age and freezing plants. We had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. O’Leary, and 
were courteously shown around his 
premises. He carries on a large lumber 
business and his up-to-date general store, 
filled from cellar to attic with all things 
imaginable, is seldom surpassed in coun- 
try towns. But to get to the magnitude 
of this business one must visit the freez- 
ers. Here in the middle of summer are 
piled tons upon tons of frozen mackerel, 
salmon, cod and bass, besides all other 
kinds of smaller fish. These fish are all 
caught in their season, frozen and piled 
up awaiting favorable markets in the 
States and Canada. After saying good- 
bye to Mr. O’Leary, with the promise to 
join us with some friends during the 
week, we satuntered back to the hotel and 
were soon spinning along the road again. 

The country scenery was nice. Six 
miles out we passed through the nice 
little village of St. Louis; eight miles 
further along we passed through another 
nice little town (with a big name), Kou- 
chibouguac. Turning down the river we 
ran along about five miles and then turned 
from the main highway and into the 
depths of the forest. A run of about two 
miles through the stumps and over a cor- 
duroy road, and then a toot trom the auto 
was answered by the bark of a dog and 


Our Morning Bath, 


we knew we were nearing a habitation of 
some kind. 


All of a sudden we were up to the 
Adogwaasook. Alighting from our car 
we could not resist a look around. We 
found ourselves in the heart of the woods, 
surrounded on all sides by the tall spruce 
and pine of the virgin forest. We were 
invited to enter and make ourselves at 
home. The writer expected to find some- 
thing on the bungalow plan, but was 
very much mistaken, as the club-house 
proved to be an abiding place, which in 
point of comfort and convenience is not 
surpassed by any of our first-class hotels. 
The club-house itself is about sixty by 
one hundred feet, with a_ twelve-foot 
verandah running around three sides of it, 
most comfortable and roomy sleeping 
apartments for twenty persons, a spacious 
dining room, toilet room with bath so 
that after a hard day’s tramp all you have 
to do is to turn the tap, jump in and 
have a good wash. The cooking apart- 
ments are detached from the main build- 
ing and just to the rear is the ice house. 

On the verandah is built a mosquito 
cage (as it is called). Ona warm sultry 
evening, when the flies are troublesome, 
all you have to do is to slip in here. 
There are always easy chairs and cosy 
corners for all, and with an acetylene gas 
jet in the middle of the room, you can 
read, write or tell yarns to your liking. 
About the best place of all, however, is 
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the living room in the main building. 
Here is a spacious, old-fashioned fire- 
place, and here are often to be heard a 


good number of fishing and _ hunting 
stories. . It will stand the visitor in good 


stead to have a large supply of these if 
he would keep sides with some of the 
veteran fishermen he will meet here. 
After getting nicely settled down our 
thoughts naturally turned to the morn- 
ing’s fishing, and as we retired first one 
and then the other would be heard to 
say: “Please, steward, give me an early 
cali2’ 

When morning came some of our party 
were lazy or tired, but those of us who 
answered the call were rewarded with a 
few nice trout: The catch was not a big 
one, but other days brought better luck, 
and when we left for home we carried 
away about two hundred pounds of as 
nice trout as any fisherman could wish 
to see, some of them running over five 
pounds. The stream (Tweedie Brook, 
so-called), is only a stone’s throw from 
the club-house, and you can sit on the 
verandah and listen to the babbling of 
the waters. We spent eight days here, 
and a day’s diary (each day being about 
the same) reads as follows: 

Up early for a few hours’ fishing, back 
to camp for breakfast . Then a rest and 
smoke for an hour or so, a spin off to the 
sea shore, about three miles distant, 
where there is a beautiful sand beach, 
all in and have a swim. This. over we 
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lounge and roll around in the sand a 
while. A great blueberry plain is just at 
the top of the hill, and one by one we 
stroll up there, pick and eat berries till 
we are tired. Then off to camp. Some 
have a lunch, which is always to be 
found on the dining room table, and off 
up stream for another fish, which lasts 
generally till dark. When all are gather- 
ed home supper is served, and always a 
good one it is. This over we stretch 
ourselves on the numerous lounges and 
cosy corners for our usual smoke. Fre- 
quently heated arguments are indulged 
in, and occasionally speech-making takes 
up a good part of the evening. Club life 
must be conducive to speech-making, for 
some of our party, who were never known 
to speak in public, displayed the most 
wonderful powers of oration. Occasion- 
ally, instead of returning direct from the 
sea shore, we continued on down to Kou- 
chibouguac, a distance of seven miles. 
Here we received our mail and got into 
telephone communication with the out- 
side world. 

Mr. Clifford Atkinson, who conducts 
a large general business, is postmaster, 
county councillor, and a man of affairs 
generally, in this section of country. We 
never failed to pay him a visit, generally 
with a string of nice trout to repay in a 
measure, his many courtesies. The half 
hours spent chatting in his office are 
among the fond recollections of our trip 
to the Adogwaasook. 

Our week over, we must make room for 
our successors. Getting things packed 
up is no small job, as some one has stolen 
irom some one else about every thing 
lying loose, and it takes a hunt from one 
end of the building to the other before 
everything is returned to their rightful 
owners. When all is packed away, some 
one is delegated to write up the log book 
for future reference. 


When all are gathered around the fire- 
place there is much discussion as to who 
caught the biggest trout, who made the 
best speeches and who told the biggest 
lies. Our log finally written, the balance 
of the evening is spent tendering our 
thanks to our veteran steward, Mr. Job 
Little, who, by the way, was untiring in 


Saying Good-Bye. 


his efforts to make our visit a pleasant 
one. Besides his ability as a dispenser of 
the best of food, Mr. Little is a veteran 
fisherman and hunter, and when fishing 
season is over, if anyone wants a moose, 
deer or bear, all he needs do is to call on 
Job. He knows their haunts, which by 
the way are all in and about the club 
grounds, the first moose shot in New 
Brunswick from an automobile having 
been shot within a few miles of the club- 
house. 

With breakfast over in the morning we 
had to be up and away, wishing success 
to the Adogwaasook and all hands sing- 
ing, “For Job is a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
We were soon spinning along the road 
toward home. Nearing Richibucto, as it 
was then raining heavily, someone said 
we had better make no stops, but some- 
one else remarked, “Oh, we must call and 
see Dick (Mr. R. @’Leary).” The writer 
was given the impression that passing 
through Richibucto without calling to see 
Dick wuld be a gross breach of courtesy. 
The stop therefore was made and a most 
enjoyable hour spent in the home of Mr. 
O’Leary. Leaving there we were soon 
at Buctouche. Here we partook of the 
hospitality of Mr. Irving. Toasts were 
given to the Adogwaasook, to its president 
and to all who had helped to make our 
visit so enjoyable. 

Leaving here some returned to their 
homes by team, others took the train, all 
hoping for the time to go swiftly when 
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we may again gather around the festive 
board of the ‘“‘Adogwaasook.” 


This fishing resort was established 
seventeen years ago. Then only a rough 
shack with rude accommodation for 


scarcely half a dozen persons, today it is 
one of the finest in the Maritime Provin- 
ces. Its first president was the late Mr. 
J. H. Abbott, for many years manager of 
the Royal Bank of Canada at Rexton. 
His successor was Mr. Wm. Humphrey 
of the well-known firm of John A. Hum- 
phrey & Son, Moncton. The present in- 
cumbent of the president’s chair is Mr. 
J. W. Y. Smith, son of the late Sir Albert 
J. Smith, for many years so favorably 
known in the political life of Canada, 
being for over thirty consecutive vears a 
member of our Federal Parliament. The 
president is a most enthusiastic fisher- 
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man, hunter and club man, a boon com- 
panion and a gentleman who always sub- 
ordinates his own pleasure to make that 
of his companions his paramount en- 
deavor. 

To the busy man of affairs in whatever 
calling, a week at a club-house, such as 
the writer has enjoyed, is something not 
to be forgotten. Here you are away from 
everything that worries and wearies you 
throughout the year, a common resting 
place, so to speak, from which men come 
better physically and socially and better 
equipped to pick up the struggle of life. 


If the object of the charter members 
was—and we think that it was—the bet- 
terment of their fellow-men, we must 
surely agree that their labors have not 
been in vain. 


Shooting Wild Geese With a Kodak 


BY W. A. SMITH 


FTER noting the fact that Mr. Aus- 

tin Gourlay “crawled through a 

mile of thick cover” to get, with 

the aid of a telescopic arrange- 

ment, a photo of a group of wild geese at 
a distance of fifty yards, a very commend- 
able performance under the  circum- 
stances, I could not but smile at the ease 
with which I had taken half a dozen snap 
shots of a flock of wild geese at distances 
varying from twenty-five to one hundred 
feet without any more difficulty than I 


Mr. Miner on one side of the pond, and I, with the kodak, 
on the other. 


would have had in taking as many photos 
of a very tame cow in a pasture field. 
The circumstance is interesting as illus- 
trating the peculiar make-up of that most 
wary and suspicious bird, the wild goose. 


Mr. Jack Miner, who is not unknown 
to readers of Rod and Gun, is a brick and 
tile manufacturer, residing about three 
miles from the town of Kingsville, Ont. 
His residence adjoins the public highway. 
To the west of it about fifty feet, and 
about the same distance from the high- 
way, is an artificial pond one hundred and 
five feet wide. To the north and west of 
this is a high brick wall, and to the west 
of the wall are Mr. Miner’s large brick 
and tile buildings, kilns, ete. To the 
northeast are the stable and other out- 
buildings. Altogether the pond is in any- 
thing but a secluded place, and the evi- 
dence of man’s presence in that vicinity 
is very real and conspicuous. It is one 
of the last places one would imagine shy 
and suspicious wild geese to visit. Yet 
this is just what they did, and not only 
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visited, but prolonged their stay for a 
whole month, absolutely unrestrained or 
restricted in their movements in any way. 

Mr. Miner has a number of decoy wild 
geese which he keeps on his premises. 
A year ago seven wild geese visited the 
decoy geese. They were not disturbed, 
but on the contrary, enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the place and the good corn judi- 
ciously scattered in the bottom of the 
pond. In due course they left for their 
northern breeding grounds and many pro- 
tests went up from Jack’s shooting friends 
for allowing such choice game birds to get 
away never toreturn. But Jack had the 
intuition of a Nature-lover and assured 
his friends that they would not only re- 
turn, but bring their expected families 
with them. Sure enough, on April 1st, 
of this year, the birds came back with 
their number now increased to twenty- 
eight. The birds quickly fraternized with 
their old friends, the decoy geese, and, 
after introducing the several boys and 
girls of their respective families, settled 
down to enjoy a visit. They spent the 
days on the pond or sunning themselves 
in its vicinity, and in the evenings winged 
their way to the spacious bosom of Lake 
Erie. In one week after the birds first 
settled on the pond, a lady visitor of Mr. 
Miner’s walked twice around the pond, 
the wild geese sitting there all the time 
as unconcerned as domestic geese. On 
the 16th of April I visited the pond for 
the purpose of taking these photographs. 
I fully expected, as I approached the pond 
and saw the large flock of geese sitting 
there that, being a stranger, they would 
immediately take wing or show some 


“One bird started to fly, but afterwards regretted the 
effort.’’ : 


Walked them into a fence corner, when several took wing. 


signs of alarm. It was certainly a new 
sensation for me to find that I could walk 
up to this wild bird, in an effort to stalk 
which I had often spent many fruitless 
hours, and find my presence treated with 
indifference. 


Photo No. 1 was taken when Mr. Miner 
on one side the pond and I with the ko- 
dak, on the other, were trying to get 
them on the wing. In photo No. 2 one 
bird started to fly but afterwards regret- 
ted the efiort and dropped into the water 
again. Finally, with the assistance of 
Mr. Miner’s boys, we formed a line and 
walked them into a fence corner, when 
several birds, with loud honking, took 
wing, as shown in photo No. 3. But the 
unexpected again happened. Instead of 
continuing their usual course of flight io 
the lake — and they started in their us- 
ual course—the birds wheeled to the 
left, passing over the house shown in the 
photo, circled half-way round the pond 
and dropped again into the water within 
thirty yards of where we stood. 


On May Ist the whole flock rose froin 
the pond, circled higher and higher, with 
loud honks and cries, and heading straight 
north, disappeared beneath the horizon. 
Jack says they will be back next spring, 
and perhaps this fall, and that the next 
flock will contain at least fifty. And I 
believe him, 


The photos were taken with a No. 1A 
Special Kodak, and its capacity for quick 
work is shown in No. 3. I doubt if any 
photographer anywhere has before had 
the opportunity to photograph a flocix of 
real wild geese on the wing at a distance 
not exceeding twenty yards. 


How Shall We Destroy the Wolves? 


BY (GW. 


HE above question has come up ior 
discussion upon many occasions. 
As far back as 958 we find that *he 
young king, Edgar, and his irust- 
ed counsellor, Dunstan, were in Council 
over it and requiring from the King ot 
Wales an annual tribute of three hundred 
wolf skins. ‘ 
In 1220 we find the Government of 
Henry the Seventh dealing with it and 
giving grants of land to different parties 
upon condition that so many wolves were 
destroyed. Still it was not till 1509 that 
England was rid of these pests. 

In Scotland they were found a nuisance 
much longer. It is reported that Sir 
Ewen Cameron killed the last wolf in 
1680, but there is evidence that wolves 
survived in Sutherlandshire as late as 
1743. 

In Ireland during Cromwell’s time they 
were very troublesome, and large rewards 
were offered for their destruction, which 
was accomplished about 1766. 

France, too, had this question to deal 
with, and in the year 1883 paid bounty on 
1,316 wolves destroyed, in 1884 on 1,035, 
in 1885 on 900 and in 1886 on 760. 

Our neighbors across the line have like- 
wise had to deal with wolves, and have 
spent large sums of money to rid them- 
selves of this destroyer of their flocks and 
herds. Wyoming alone in eleven years, 
from 1895 to 1906, we find paid a bounty 
on 20,819 wolves amounting to $70,097. 
Our own Government at the present time 
are paying a bounty of $15 per head on 
all wolves killed in the Province. Still 
the question is not settled, and it is very 
gratifying to see.it being taken up by our 
sportsmen and their views given through 
different publications. 

I have before me Rod and Gun for June, 
1909, and have read with care and some 
surprise the article by Mr. E. R. LaF leche 
—surprise that one who is apparently in- 
terested in this subject should not take a 
little more trouble to ascertain facts be- 
fore giving an article of this kind to the 
public. He states as a fact that some half 
dozen wolves are brought in annually by 
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the rangers of the Algonquin Park, but 
admits some are killed that are not found. 
Now let us take the past winter for ex- 
ample, which was a bad one generally for 
wolves. Our men brought in some thirty 
odd skins, and no doubt a great many 
more were killed but not found owing to 
the repeated falls of snow. It is quite 
safe to say our rangers kill annually fifty 
wolves. Of these a very large percentage 
are females and many of them old wolves, 
not by any means last year’s pups, as Mi, 
LaFleche states. In two cases the whole 
pack were destroyed, five in one and six 
in the other. Today two of my men have 
just come in, bringing in five skins, which 
makes ten of them killed this winter hy 
one of them, Mr. Waters, of Huntsville, 
and he is confident that- he killed many 
more that he did not get. No doubt a 
few mink and fisher suffer, but very tcw, 
as careful observation for many years has 
shown fur-bearing animals are very mucn 
on the increase in the park, as all part-es 
competent to form an estimate will agree. 

I have made very carefui observaticn 
of the effect on both birds and animals of 
eating the carcass of a poisoned wolf. and 
find they can eat the entire 5odv without 
any evil result, excepting the stomach, and 
this is seldom touched. I have had our 
winter birdsof all kinds, also squirrels and 
mink, fed on the-flesh of a poisoned woif 
until the bones were picked clean, bm 
none of them died. They remained nea: 
our shelter house all winter, picking up 
scraps that were daily put out for them. 

Personally I object to the poisoning oi 
wolves, but I have failed up to the present 
time to find any other satisfactory metiod 
of destroying them. That they are ip- 
creasing in the park is certainly a mis- 
take. Our deer are increasing very rap- 
idly, and I think the wolves, finding 
this an easy feeding ground, gathes -r 
from the surrounding country. 

I do agree with the statement regarding 
wolf dens which evidently has been copied 
from Bulletin No. 72 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I purpose next 
season giving this matter special atten- 
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tion. To find the dens and destroy the 
young would be the most effectual and at 
the same time the most satisfactory way 
to rid the country of this pest. I think a 
special bounty should be given to anyone 
so doing. 

Mr. La Fleche speaks of the ease with 
which a wolf can be run down on snow- 
shoes. He should “try it.” Most people 
who know me will admit I can at least do 
a fair day’s work on snowshoes. I have 
started on a fresh wolf track, and in loose 
snow, too, and travelled hard all day, only 
to find at sundown that Mr. Wolf was still 
prepared for a good clip. They will not 
run, as he states, but will work back and 
forth from one swamp to another, always 
choosing the very worst thickets, and will 
in all probability land you at night not 
very far from your starting point. The 
advice not to get too close to him is un- 
necessary ; there is not the slightest danger 
of your doing so. 

We purpose trying the traps this year. 
It is, however, the statement of trappers 
of long experience that only the young 
wolves can be caught in this way. The 
best method is to set the trap under water 
on a sandbar. The wolf will go into 
shallow water after food. 

It is a very pretty picture Mr. La Fleche 
draws of the happy family he once actu- 
ally caught in his pen ten feet square, of 
four wolves and a bear, each in his respec- 
tive corner, and the sheep lying quietly 
down and chewing its cud. “What a 
photograph that would have made !” The 
pen and the sheep have been tried here, 
but notwithstanding the fact that wolves 
were very numerous in the neighborhood 
not one came near the sheep. 

The sponge bait I have not tried, but 
shall do so, or anything else that there is 
a possible chance would be successful. I 
have enquired among my rangers for the 
one who gave Mr. La Fleche his informa- 
tion, but although I have one who has 
hunted with him, none of them remember 
meeting him. I regret when he was in the 
park he did not call on me and go into this 
_matter thoroughly. He would then have 
been able to take it up more intelligently. 

Our deer did not suffer nearly so much 
from wolves during the past year as here- 


tofore, and I attribute it very much to the 
good work done by our rangers in poison- 
ing sO many wolves. When you take into 
consideration the number of deer that the 
fifty odd wolves killed each year by our 
men would destroy, and the difference it 
must make in the number of these pests, 
owing to the fact that a large percentage 
of the wolves taken are females, the few 
mink and fisher that may suffer are a very 
small matter. 

We are quite prepared to try any 
reasonable plan and welcome all sugges- 
tions along these lines, but we do not wish 
to see our work underestimated or placed 
in-a false light. Every true sportsman 
should have this matter at heart, and none 
more than the park staff, whose duty it is 
not only to destroy the wolves, but to the 
best of their ability protect and care for 
the vast number of valuable fur-bearing - 
animals under their charge. Most of our 
rangers are men who take a deep interest 
in this matter. They are close observers, 
too, and with the opportunities they have 
should be most competent to judge as to 
whether the use of poison is a very serious 
menace to the other more _ valuable 
animals. 

As stated before, we are prepared to try 
all reasonable suggestions, and hope 
others will, through your valuable maga- 
zine, give us their views and experiences. 
The Algonquin Park staff will always be 
found ready to exert themselves to 
the utmost to get rid of the enemy 
at etir deer: Ls do. claim: to have 
some knowledge on this. subject. I 
have spent some thirty years continu- 
ously in the woods of our north country, 
coming in advance of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway into this section. I disclaim alto- 
gether any pretence to be an authority, 
finding every day that what little I do 
know of our woods and woods folk is very 
trifling compared with what there is to 
learn. The deeper you get into this study 
the more interesting it becomes, and the 
more you realize how very little we really 
know of our fish and game. 

When children we were told that the 
wolf left as soon as the whistle of the loco- 
motive was heard and we believed it. To- 
day we find him walking for miles be- 
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tween the rails and apparently without 
fear. We are told you must not handle 
your bait or the wolf will not take it, but 
very often we find that the bait that was 
most handled is the first one taken. 
Although I have spent some thirty 
years in these woods, often sleeping at 
night where I had cleaned out a place 
with snowshoes, | have never known a 
wolf to show the least desire to attack. 
Last winter I had followed a pack for 
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some distance, hoping for a shot as they 
crosed some marsh or arm of the lake. 
At one time they were very near and I lay 
under an old tree-top in a marsh as long 
as I could stand the cold, but although 
they made the woods ring close to me 
they would not come out into the open for 
a shot. 

The last den found here was in a large 
hollow pine, and the mother and eight 
pups were destroyed. 


A Lady Fishing Champion 


BY A. T..M. 


OHN was an ardent and enthusias- 
tic fisherman, and often in the early 
hours was to be found slowly pbull- 
ing across the lake with eyes intent 

upon his rod, waiting for a sign from the 
finny denizens of the deep. 

On the morning of the day in which oc- 
curred the incident with which this story 

~deals he was not alone. Two ladies were 

in his company — his faithful partner in 
life and his sister. They had a plentiniil 
supply of bait on hand, but as frog after 
frog disappeared from the ladies’ hooks 
with nothing to show as a result, John 
was fast losing patience. 

“Give the fish time to take the bait,” 
he urged, but at the next nibble the fish 
Was struck too soon and a like result fol- 
lowed. 

“Give him time, give him time!” he 
cried, but, alas, the same story has to be 
told of subsequent bites and their sequels. 

At length John, who is usually good- 
tempered, lost all patience and exclaimed: 
“I will never be able to teach you how to 
fish. Like all women, you will have your 
own way, so go ahead and have it. I will 
bait your hooks, but you must manage 
your own fish. I have done with you!” 

After this all was quiet for a while, but 
as baits continued to be taken off the 
hooks the looks on John’s tace would have 
disturbed a saint. At length, however, 
Mrs. John got a splendid bite and away 
went the line. As he saw his wife deftly 
allow the fish to run, John stood in hope- 
less amazement, wondering what would 


happen next. At the right moment the 
fish was struck and was apparently qu:te 
a size. Then John yelled, ~Grvetmertme 
rod, give me the rod! You are going to 
lose him!” 

“Leave me alone, I am going to man- 
age my own fish,” retorted Mrs. John. 

It was in vain that John expostulated. 
His wife played the fish beautifully. Out 
went the line, the reel whizzing cheerily, 
and when any slack appeared it was 
quickly taken in. John was completely 
dumbfounded, and when the fish was 
brought into the net fairly tired our, and 
proved to be an eight-pound pickerel, lie 
entirely collapsed. When Mrs. John quiet- 
ly but crushingly observed: “Now, John, 
I do hope you will keep still for the re- 
mainder of the ‘day,’ his downfall was 
complete. 

The fish, beautifully mounted, now 
adorns John’s home, and near to it is 
placed a photo of the capturer and the 
captured. When any attempt is made 
to belittle the feats of the ladies in fishing 
a quiet look in the direction of the trophy 
and the souvenir proves amply sufficient 
to stop any further effort in that direc- 
tion. 

As for John, a sadder and wiser man, 
he busies himself in the manufacture of 
new and alluring baits with whicn he 
hopes to recover his lost reputation as a 
fisherman. 

This little story is the record of an 
actual fact, the writer being an eye- 
witness. 


Early Morning, North Shore, Georgian Bay. 


An Island Adventure in Georgian Bay 


BY CATHERINE 


‘6H appoint Edith Evans, Cecilia Smith 
and Josephine Baker, together with 
myself as chairman, as a committee 
of four, to proceed, on behalf of the 

Longfellow Literary Club of Chicago, to 
Georgian Bay and there among the Thirty 
Thousand Islands select an island, and 
have same surveyed and purchased from 
the Ontario Government, for the purpose 
of erecting an ornamental wigwam-club- 
house thereon, for the use of our society 
at all times for holiday or recreative pur- 
poses. 

With this speech Mrs. Julia Water- 
house, president of the Longfellow Liter- 
ary Club, which was composed exclu- 
sively of the fair sex, set in motion a 
memorable departure in the history of 
the club. The necessity of having an 
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ideal summer retreat for the very exclu- 
sive and highly cultured ladies compos- 
ing the L. L. C. of Chicago, had been dis- 
cussed at great length, and the location 
was only determined upon after a long 
canvass of the claims of many different re- 
sorts. They had no relish for the flat 
prairie and monotonous lake horizon that 
form the environments of Chicago, the 
mountains of Colorado were too far away, 
the sea coast equally inaccessible, and 
much too hot for summer. All things 
considered, the cool climate, the crystal 
sea, the ever-flooded tide, beautified by 
the myriad of incomparable islands that 
together glorify the northeast section of 
the Great Inland Sea, would be the scene 
of the ladies’ quest of some island of eter- 
nal‘youth, where the club could revel in 
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day dreams and absorb health and 
pleasure with every inspiration of vital 
air, 

“I have never visited Georgian Bay,” 
said Mrs. Waterhouse, “but what I have 
read of the region convinces me that we 
have chosen the very finest part of the 
Great Lakes for our summer holiday ad- 
ventures, and the club can rely on our 
committee to make the best selection of 
location, and after we have secured our 
island, to have erected thereon the most 
original and commodious wigwam or 
bungalow, it is possible to build.” 

For Mrs. Waterhouse and the three ro- 
mantic young ladies under her charge it 
was an ideal summer outing. The very 
object of the journey gave zest to their 
experiences. It was a plunge into an 
unknown sea of adventure. They trav- 
elled in luxurious style on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, via Detroit and Toronto, 
to Rose Point, Parry Sound, which town 
may be called the metropolis of the Al- 
gonquin Archipelago, From here, making 
the Belvidere Hotel their headquarters, 
they made several excursions north and 
south by steamers, to get an intimate idéa 
of the beauty of the islands. They went 
first of all to Penetang, some sixty miles 
south, where the archipelago begins, and 
found while there are thousands of islands 
unoccupied, still quite a few have bunga- 
lows thereon. The region around Minne- 
. cog charmed them immensely. 

“Oh,” said Edith, “what pleasure to live 
all day on one of such romantic retreats, 
boating, fishing or swinging in one’s ham- 
mock, without having to dress, make calls, 
attend meetings, or go shopping.” 

“\Ve ought to have a power launch as 
a necessary appendage to our wigwam.” 
said Josephine, “to explore the beautiful 
little bays and many lagoons where the 
water lilies sleep in the sunshine, and 
we'll have a real Indian as our pilot.” 

“Not only as our pilot,’ said Cecilia, 
“for we must have an Indian to cook for 
us and take care of the wigwam at all 
times.” 

“And we are going to have a most luxu- 
rious wigwam at that,” said Mrs. Water- 
house. “It will be a large, airy building 
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constructed of wood, the style being a 
more or less remote resemblance to an 
Indian tepee, not circular, but rectangular 
in shape. Just as soon as we locate our 
island, I will employ an architect to elab- 
orate my ideas, and produce a refined, 
commodious building on aboriginal lines.” 
After spending a couple of hours at 
Penetang, the vessel returned to Parry 
Sound. The next: day the committee 
made a special trip to Moon River some 
thirty-five miles away, navigating the 
wonderfully alluring passages of an in- 
land-haunted sea. The scene at times was 
so beautiful that our voyagers sat en- 
tranced, devouring in silent ecstasy the 
beauty of the landscape. The strange 
conformation of reef and island, the stren- 
uous vegetation that clothed each Eden® 
of the wave, produced a feeling of en- 
thusiastic rest, a mirage of the soul whose 
dream world illumined the actual scene 
with ineffable beauty. The ladies were 
delighted with their excursion, but want- 
ed to see more of the islands before de- 
ciding on any particular one. 


Another day they circumnavigated 
Parry Island, that lies west of the town 
like a miniature continent off the coast. 
Running across Parry Sound, they inves- 
tigated the many islands lying in the 
northern section, making a trip far into 
the interior of the mainland by means of 
a deep fiord that spreads into a lake 
at- the farthest reach. “Dhenaethes 
ran out of the sound into the outer 
bay, past Kill Bear Point and continuing 
west, sailed past Rose Island to the south. 
Turning south they entered a beautiful 
archipelago, of which Sandy Island is the 
centre. Sandy Island with its numerous 
reefs and sandy bays, afforded a series of 
landscapes and water-gardens, on which 
the spell of aboriginal beauty exercised a 
wonderful charm. The smooth, water- 
worn undulations of granite held apart 
dense growths of pine and birch, and the 
undergrowth was composed of wild cher- 
ries, moosewood, huckleberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, wild cherry and wild goose- 
berry bushes, all laden with deliciously 
pungent fruit. The young ladies revelled 
in the unwonted purity of the climate, the 
brilliant sunshine, the deep quiet bays and 
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the radio-active energy of a marvellous 
environment. — 

Continuing their journey down the 
Waubeno Channel, they turned the south 
end of Parry Island and entered a series 
of narrow, natural canals, perfumed and 
glorified by the omnipresent pine. Keep- 
ing close to the eastern shore of the 
island, they visited the lower Indian vil- 
lage, where the patriarch, Papamwawe- 
dong, holds court. Then they sailed 
northward through the sinuous channels 


— 


yet seen, they waited further exploration 
of the archipelago. 

The next day they embarked on a 
steamer at the wharf.of the Belvidere for 
Point-au-Baril to investigate the accumu- 
lated riches of the scenery thither. 

“Ah,” said Cecilia, as the vessel sailed 
through the wonderful labyrinth of reefs 
and islands lying north of Franklin 
Island, “these islands are the diadem on 
the brow of Ontario, and each is a verit- 
able jewel.” 


Indian Camp at Kensington Point, North Shore, Georgian Bay. 


choked with water-illies, along canals 
penetrating the fissures of tremendous 
rocks, through water gardens that seemed 
to have been created by the incantations 
of a magician, until at last they arrived 
at Parry Sound again. On their journey 
they saw lying west of Parry Island more 
than one island suitable for the use of 
their club, but fearing that perhaps fur- 
ther north there might be a still more 
beautiful oasis of the ocean than they had 


“How infinitely beautiful,” said Jose- 


phine, “and see, beyond and between the 


islands, what glad glimpses of the glit- 
tering blue ocean!” 

“This. is a divine adventure,” said 
Edith. “We are the discoverers of a new, 
capricious, fantastic world. Here are 
planets, spheres, constellations, a perfect 
Milky Way, in fact, of islands. What 
delight to explore at leisure this wonder- 
ful inheritance of the whole American 
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continent, this untenanted principality of 
light, peace and beauty. 

“We shall be ladies paramount of some 
splendid estate hereabouts,’’said the presi- 
dent. “I teel as if we had reached the 
most peculiarly romantic section of the 
archipelago.” 

The steamer made her first landing at 
the sequestered Ojibway Hotel on Ojib- 
way Island, and reached the end of her 
trip at the dock of the Bellevue, at Point- 
au-Baril. The route from Franklin Island 
was one of wild magnificence, the vessel 
moving through fairyland, the strange, 
fantastic beauty of the scene being beyond 
description. Those caprices of undulat- 
ing rock, crowned with pines under 
whose branches reposed delicious gardens 
of light and shade were indeed the Gar- 
dens of the Hesperides. 


The ladies went ashore at the Belle- 
vue, which they made their headquarters 
during their further exploring expedi- 
tions. Here they met W. H. Sing, a 
surveyor of islands, who piloted them in 
his power launch to the most romantic 
islands near Point-au-Baril. At one mo- 
ment they stood on one of the outposts 
of the archipelago in full view of the mag- 
nificent solitude of the open sea whose 
waves of silver and gold washed the for- 
midable granite horizon. Again the 
launch ran along secret canals between 
the islands, where the only dryad visible 
was a lone Indian in his birch bark canoe. 
As they rushed forward, writing an inscrip- 
tion of joy on the crystal wave, the islands 
moved apart, permitting them to ex- 
plore a hundred sacred retreats, where the 
liquid pavements were starred with lilies, 
and the aerial walls were the towering 
freshness of fragrant pines. Their guide, 
who was acquainted with all the islands 
not then appropriated, showed them a gem 
about six acres in size, having a shallow, 
land-locked harbor and a flat plateau 
where the wigwam could be erected. It 
was so beautiful an island that they de- 
cided to purchase it, and requested Mr. 
Sing to have it surveyed at once. During 
their present visit they decided to pitch 
their tent on their sea-girt domain, and 
take their meals at the Bellevue, not three 
miles away. 


7 


Chartering a power launch belonging 
to an Indian guide, they made daily ex- 
cursions among the superb labyrinth of 
island estates that lay all around them. 
They considered every island not actually 
occupied by others their own property for 
the time being. 

One day the Indian who had been out 
fishing in the launch, returned with the in- 
formation that he had discovered an island 
on which three young men were camped 
not a mile away. This information was 
received with dismay, as well as with in- 
tense excitement. 

“Who are the wretches who dare to 
invade our sanctuary?” enquired Edith. 

“T saw them lying on the rocks reading 
and smoking,” said the Indian. “They 
were fine-looking young men.” 

“T don’t care how fine they are,” said 
Josephine, “it is really an impertinence 
that they should invade our territory, just 
when we wished to be alone.” 

“Perhaps they think that we are: in- 
vading their territory,” said Mrs. Waiter- 
house, ‘‘and would like us to move away.” 

“We need never speak to them,” said 
Cecilia. ‘““We came here to be alone, but- 
have discovered our little world anything 
but an Adamless Eden.” 


The girls desired to call upon the young 
men, en masse, and ask them to move 
away. Mrs. Waterhouse maintained that 
a dignified reserve would be the best role 
to play, rather than go out of their way to 
invite trouble. 


Our campers made their three trips 
daily to Point-au-Baril for their meals, 
and slept quietly every night in their tent 
on Calypso Island, trying hard to pretend 
that they had no interest in the camp of 
their nearest neighbors. One day a 
canoe belonging to the young ladies float- 
ed away through the archipelago and was 
lost for two days. On the third morning 
they found it safely drawn up on their 
own beach and securely tied to a tree. 
Evidently somebody was taking a friendly 
interest in their affairs. A few days after- 
wards they discovered a fine mess of fresh 
bass lying on the rocks, only a hundred 
yards away from their tent. Every morn- 
ing, for a week at least thereafter, a simi- 
lar mess of fish was left upon the rocks. 
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There could be but one explanation of the 
mystery—it was an effort on the part of 
the young men to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the young ladies. But the 
ladies were obdurate—all they wanted 
was to be left alone. They took the fish 
to the hotel so it might not be wasted. 
Finally the contributions of fish ceased, 
and the young men kept very much ‘to 
themselves. The Indian made an expedi- 
tion to their island and discovered that 
they took their meals at the Ojibway 


what they characterized the impertinence 
of strangers. Cecilia thought it would be 
no harm to indulge in a picnic with the 
young gentlemen, if only somebody would 
vouch tor their respectability. The 
thought of associating with three strange 
men, who might possibly be pirates, hor- 
rified the three ladies, and the subject was 
dropped. 

One day the ladies were some miles out 
in the open bay in their launch on a fish- 
ing excursion. A strong east wind sprang 


Whitefish Falls, near Little Current, North Shore, Georgian Bay, 


Hotel, a couple of miles away, travelling 
to and froin a big launch. Most of their 
time was spent in fishing and exploring 
the pelagic realm, botanizing and geolo- 
gizing in the bright pine gardens and ex- 
tended reefs of the islands. They inquir- 
ed about the ladies, and offered the assist- 
ance of the three mermen, Inundatus, Bal- 
nealus and Diluentus in any expedition 
where they might be of service. 

Edith and Josephine were furious at 


up, throwing the usually peaceful waters 
of the open sea into. fierce commotion. 
While returning to camp, their small 
launch shipped so much water in breast- 
ing the heavy seas that it seemed in dan- 
ger of foundering. The water came over 
the bows much taster than they could 
bail it out. Worse still, the engine re- 
fused to work, owing to the carburetor 
being choked with water. The girls and 
their pilot were in a most dangerous posi- 
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tion, for the boat, being at the mercy of 
the wind, was drifting helplessly out to 
sea. Just as the girls were giving way 
to despair, a powerful launch, with its 
bows protected by a cabin structure, was 
seen to dart out from among the shelter 
of the islands and run towards them with 
furious speed. It seemed a heaven-sent 
deliverance to their prayers. The strange 
launch ran alongside theirs, and the 
brawny arms of three young giants lifted 
the girls and Mrs. Waterhouse from the 
sinking launch, into the larger and safer 
boat. The Indian jumped out of the boat 
after them, and the four men by a rapid 
use of buckets so lightened the smaller 
boat of its load of water that it remained 
afloat until the flotilla reached Calypso 
Island. 

It must be confessed that the girls sud- 
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denly changed their opinions of the young 
men who so nobly saved their lives. Not 
many days afterwards the ladies were in- 
vited by their new friends to a dinner at 
the Ojibway, and all future expeditions 
among the islands were made by the 
ladies in the students’ launch in company 
with the students themselves. The ladies 
came to admit that while solitude has its 
charms, social life under certain circum- 
stances is much more enjoyable, and pro- 
vides the necessary element of safety. 


The following summer, when the big 
wigwam was built on Calypso Island, and 
the Ladies’ Longfellow Literary Club had 
assembled in full membership therein, a 


three-fold wedding was solemnized, as the © 


consummation of the island-hunting ex- 
pedition of the committee. 


The King of Fur Bearers 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


edly silver and black fox. It is 

estimated by Hudson Bay Com- 

pany trappers, and also the nobility 
of other countries, that there is only one 
king of beasts, and that is the black fox 
of Northern Canada and Alaska. This 
animal is eagerly sought-after, and yet 
on the average only five perfect pelts of 
this rare fur-bearer are brought down 
from the northland each year, and in rare 
years as many as ten or twelve, though 
each year thousands of men make a living 
at trapping, and the yearly catch of fox 
skins amounts to over one hundred thous- 
and from Canada alone. 


In no way except in color does the black 
fox differ from the red fox, whose pelt 
sells for about two dollars, or from the 
gray fox, whose winter coat is valued at 
about three dollars at the very highest. 
In the next place, if a hunter can secure 
a black fox and remove its skin without 
marring it, he is assured of receiving in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five to fifteen 
hundred dollars for his trophy. Hand- 


it ODAY the rarest furs are undoubt- 


some prices have been paid for fine furs; 
as much as ten thousand dollars has been 
paid for a fancy pelt of absolutely perfect 
texture. 

Not only is every black fox pelt bought 
as soon as taken, but a dozen Russian 
noblemen have paid agents travelling in 
North America. all through the winter 
seeking out remote hillside farms and 
abandoned logging camps where it is pos- 
sible that a shy and elusive black fox may 
have been seen. 

A silver fox pelt is worth from twenty 
to three hundred dollars, according to the 
quality of the fur. What is a silver fox? 
has been asked innumerable times. Sci- 
ence considers it a freak, a sport among 
the black foxes, caught at the moment 
when the hair is turning from black to 
gray, or gray to black, according to age 
and season. Against this I wish to set 
down the opinion of the experienced hun- 
ter on the field. 

He finds silver foxes in litters with red, 
cross and black. Therefore he says it is 
not a distinct species, but it is a distinct 
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kind, and he ascribes its kind directly to 
its parentage. Either the father or the 
mother fox has been a silver fox. In 
view of the disputes of the naturalists the 
hunter's opinion is worthy of full consid- 
eration, 

Within the last twenty years a number 
of wealthy men—also men of moderate 
means—have sought to breed foxes in 
captivity by turning them loose within 
private enclosures. Most of these ven- 
tures have turned out complete failures, 
others have been successful for a time but 
in the end, through some reason or an- 
other, have likewise failed. However, 
there is one instance where success has 
crowned the efforts of an enterprising ex- 
perimenter. It has been said that he who 
can wrest the seéret of breeding black 
foxes from Nature is assured of riches 
past counting.» 
~ In the fall of 1904, Harry Pryde, who 
was living at Junéau, Alaska, heard that 
a man living on-an island near Juneau had 
secured a few blue foxes and had raised 
a small number of the animals. Know- 
ing the scarcity of these animals, and real- 
izing the value of their fur, he believed 
that he saw an opening for a profitable 
venture, and conceived the idea of raising 
blue foxes on a large scale for the fur 
market. Pryde at once made an investi- 
gation and elected Hound Island as a suit- 
able site for such an enterprise. He leas- 
ed the island from the United States gov- 
ernment for ninety-nine years. This isl- 
and stands a short distance from Admir- 
alty Island, on which Sitka, the capital of 
Alaska, is situated, and five miles from 
the town of Kake, on Kupreano Island, 
which is the nearest port. It contains 
about eight hundred acres at high tide. 
Pryde then secured a launch and an out- 
fit of fishing tackle to supply food for the 
foxes on his proposed ranch, but when he 
was ready to begin work he lost his boat 
and all his supplies in a storm. All his 
money and available resources were gone 
and to secure money he organized a com- 
pany, which furnished the capital and will 
get a half-interest in the profits. 

The company bought a good launch, 
one thousand dollars’ worth of fishing 

tackle and complete supplies for the 


ranch, and was then confronted by its 
greatest difficulty — securing foxes to 
stock the island. It was out of the ques- 
tion to try to capture wild foxes, both 
because of their wildness and scarcity. 
Pryde had a chance at last. He tried to 
secure some from the man he had heard 


of with the small fox farm on the island 


near Juneau, but the latter refused to sell, 
until, by accident, Pryde happened to be- 
friend him when he became embroiled in 
a saloon row in Juneau. He then parted 
with twenty pairs of blue foxes, selling 
almost all he had. It was in the fall of 
1905 that Hound Island was stocked with 
twenty pairs of blue foxes. The next 
spring there were one hundred and ten 
young foxes on the island, and they have 
been increasing very rapidly ever since. 
It is now estimated that there are from 
one thousand to fourteen hundred foxes 
on the island. 

Pryde and his family lived alone on the 
island for two years after the fox farm 
was established, and since that time an- 
other man and his family have resided 
with him, assisting in feeding the animals. 
Thus far little difficulty has been experi- 
enced in raising the foxes. The animals 
remain wild, however, and will stay in 
the heavy woods, except at night, when 
they come out on the beach to feed. A 
great many fish wash up on the beach, 
and Pryde increases the supply with reg- 
ular fishing trips, strewing the food along 
the beach when Nature fails to supply the 
regular quota. 


In the breeding season the females bur- 
row into the ground and will not come 
out of their dens until the young ani- 
mals are able to care for themselves. The 
males carry food to their mates and young 
and during this period it is particularly 
important that plenty of food be supplied, 
for the female will starve herself rather 
than venture forth for food. Only a very 
few of the blue foxes have been tamed at 
all. Last spring some of the foxes bur- 
rowed their dens close to the house where 
Pryde and his family live, and by throw- 
ing food to the mothers and their young 


Pryde’s children made a few of the ani-. 


mals comparatively tame. But with this 
exception the people of the island have 
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not been able to approach the foxes at 
all. The first killing since the farm was 
established will take place this spring. 
The directors of the company decided to 
kill off all but about three hundred pairs 
of the foxes. 

In preparation for this killing Pryde 
has built some large traps or pens along 
the beach, and by scattering fish in them 
is training the foxes to go to them for 
food. When the time arrives for the kill- 
ing the gates of these pens will be closed 
at night and all the foxes whose hides are 
prime and first-class will be killed. The 
remainder, including all the young ani- 
mals, will be liberated. 


The Canadian 


purchased by the Canadian Govern- 

ment from Montana, and moved two 

years ago at considerable cost and 
vast trouble to Elk Island Park, Alberta, 
were transferred from that place to quar- 
ters specially prepared for them at Wain- 
wright, Alberta. The animals are not 
merely valuable from a commercial point 
of view, but as the principal portion of 
the few remaining hundreds now repre- 
senting the millions of former times are 
particularly valuable from a sentimental 
viewpoint. The transfer of the herd 
proved a work of considerable difficulty, 
involving much foresight and preparation 
in order to ensure success. Under the 
able superintendance of Mr. Howard 
Douglas, -Commissioner of Canadian 
Parks, assisted by a select staff, the whole 
work was performed with only the loss of 
three animals. 


L the early part of June the buffaloes 


The previous experience gained in the 
removal of the animals from Montana to 
Alberta proved exceedingly helpful and 
no doubt accounted for the excellent 
manner in which the whole work was 
carried out. The animals filled twenty- 
three cars and were loaded without mis- 
hap. Prior to the loading an excited bull 
gored a mate in the corral, death being 
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After this killing the Westhope Fox 
Company will be able to declare its first 
dividend. If enough first-class pelts are 
secured at the killing, one of the members 
of the company will, in all likelihood, take 
them to the London or New York market, 
Fur dealers declare that there are practi- 
cally no genuine blue fox furs on the mar- 
now, only imitations being sold. 


If six hundred foxes are killed, as ex- 
pected, the company will reap a harvest of 
upwards of forty thousand dollars, which 
is a low figure. And it will probably be 
able to make a good killing at least every 
alternate year hereafter. 


Buffalo Herd 


almost instantaneous. While on the road 
a young cow was choked, and a yearling, 
suffering from exhaustion when shipped, 
was trampled to death in the cars. 


At every point on the journey crowds 
watched the unusual cargo, and at several 
of the towns the entire population turned 
out. The train arrangements devolved 
upon the Canadian Northern and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and proved most 
satisactory, no delays that it was possible 
to avoid being encountered. 


When the animals regained their free- 
dom they threw up their heels and started 
for the hills, seemingly making them- 
selves at home at once in their new sur- 
roundings. 


Active measures are being taken to 
secure the transference of the balance of 
the herd from the Flathead Reservation 
in Montana to Alberta, and with the ex- 
perience gained in previous round-ups 
and shipments it is hoped the balance 
may be secured during the present sum- — 
mer. When the work is complete the 
Canadian Government will possess the 
finest herd of buffaloes on the continent, 
and with the extended reservation prepar- 
ed for them it is hoped their perpetuation 
will be assured. 


Fish and Game Protection in Ontario 


BY JNO. FLOYD. 


bearing on the above which have been 

appearing lately in Rod and Gun, and 

it has occurred to me that the per- 
sonal experiences of one who has lived 
forty years in the Parry Sound district 
might be of interest to your readers. I 
know the whole of this district thorough- 
ly: I have “lumbered” in it; I have 
travelled all over it in various capacities, 
and I may say that for the last twenty 
years | have regularly acted as guide to 
Visiting parties of sportsmen. I think, 
under the circumstances, that I can speak 
with a certain amount of authority as to 
the state of affairs here. 

It is useless to deny that the game laws 
are broken and that fur, fish and game of 
all kinds are being unnecessarily wasted 
and destroyed. There is an unfortunate 
antagonism between the settlers and 
hunters, which doesn’t tend to improve 
matters. The settlers look upon the fish 
and game as their own property, and take 
all they can to spite the hunters; the lat- 
ter take advantage of the poor enforce- 
ment of the law, and take more than their 
legal quota whenever they can. Let me 
give instances within my own personal 
knowledge to prove this, and I would like 
to say right here that I can bring ample 
evidence to prove the truth of every asser- 
tion in this article. 


A few years ago I was on a fishing trip 
With a party of three Americans in Octo- 
ber. We killed a buck deer on Sand 
Lake and two moose on Lake Mamasag- 
masin. The heads of these were shipped 
to Syracuse. The following year, on the 
west arm of Lake Nipissing in September, 
we killed two moose and one red deer, the 
heads also being shipped to Syracuse. 
Not so long ago three hunters on Sand 
Lake killed ten deer, packing the extra 
saddles in their dunnage. The follow- 
ing year four men accounted for twelve 
deer; the next year five killed eighteen, 
and on the last occasion that they hunted 
the same five men killed twenty-two deer. 


| have read with interest certain articles 


Ten of these deer were taken out on the 
regulation coupons, four were shipped 
with borrowed coupons and the remaining 
saddles were packed in the dunnage. Of 
course, settlers were aware of and con- 
nived at this breach of the laws. They 
get well paid for hauling the hunters’ 
effects to and from camp. They claim 
that hunters are allowed to break the 
laws, and think they are entitled to do 
the same. And they certainly do. . They 
“go for” the deer almost the whole year 
through. They start “jacking” or “fire- 
flying” them at the end of May, and get 
all they can in this way till about the end 
of July, or as long as the deer stay around 
the water at nights. Last June, in com- 
pany with two other men, I happened to 
be travelling a timber berth. We camped 
half.a mile from a lake in Patterson, and 
between ten and twelve o’clock we heard 
nine separate shots, which would mean 
so many deer. The distance at which 
this kind of shooting is done is between 
fifteen and fifty feet. Very often buck- 
shot are used, and the deer fired at is 
invariably mortally wounded, though not 
always secured. This popular and easy 
way of getting venison is carried on by a 
great number of settlers. Another favor- 
ite plan is to put a salt lick in a field back 
of and close to some outbuildings or piece 
of bush, <A great number of deer are 
killed in this way. I myself have shot 
deer from my bedroom window, and can 
take anyone who doubts my word to at 
least a score of other such conveniently 
placed “licks” around this country. An 
even meaner way that the settlers have of 
taking deer is by means of snares made 
out of hay wire. I have myself seen the 
carcasses of deer caught in this way lying 
rotting in the bush. Those who possess 
dogs also run deer with them from the 
end of July till the snow flies. From that 
on to the end of January they take to the 
deadly still hunting. I must say here 
that, to my knowledge, the settlers never 
kill deer on the “crust.” 


Raz 


| have worked in lumber camps around 
this country since I was a boy, and I 
don’t recollect being in a single camp 
where some of the men didn’t have guns. 
Hunting is the usual order of business in 
lumber camps on Sunday; the men have 
little else to do. . Sometimes they will 
take their guns with them to their daily 
work, besides. These deer are usually 
carried out by the company’s teams. A 
ereat number of deer are killed in this 
wav. Four years ago I was foreman in 
a lumber camp, and I am sorry I have to 
admit that several of the men were kill- 
ing deer from July till February ist. elites 
the usual thing. And it is useless to say 
that the companies don’t know what is 
being done. Why, quite recently, the 
owrer of a limit and myself went out for 
a hunt in October. He watched the lake 
while I put out the dog for him. He 
lilled a big buck which was taken to 
camp — every pound consumed on the 
premises with his knowledge. I am giv- 
ing these facts because I think it is time 
that something should be done to prevent 
the wholesale waste that is going on. I 
admit that I have been as guilty as any- 
one in disregarding the law in times past, 
but I feel convinced that we have all been 
making a great mistake, and myself and 
others have made up our minds to try to 
put a stop to these things and protect 
what is left before it is too late. 


Now, as to the increase of deer which 
Mr. Kelcey talks about. The fact is that 
a large tract of land lying along the G. T. 
R. from Burk’s Falls to North Bay, where 
there used to be splendid hunting fifteen 
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years ago, is now practically denuded of 


deer. I have a thorough knowledge of all 
the country lying between Lake Nipissing 
and the River Magnetawan, and I can 
safely say that there is nothing like the 
amount of deer that there was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. I am also familiar 
with the country north from Lake Nipis- 


sing to Lake Temiskaming and west to” 


the head of the Montreal River. I find 
that the deer have increased there during 
the last year or so. Fifteen years ago 
there was considerable fur through this 
country. It is almost entirely depleted 
now, and what little is left is being stead- 
ily destroyed every year. I may have 
something more to say about the destruc- 


tion of other classes of fish and game later 


on. They are being wasted like the deer. 
Last year, for instance, no one was sup- 
posed to kill partridge. There is a man 
in my neighborhood openly boasting that 
he killed 316. What did he do with them? 
And there are others like him. 
a proper system of game protection. By 
that I mean that we need one or two good 
game wardens in every such district as 
this, men who understand the country and 
its inhabitants, whether men or animals. 
These wardens should not be some cheap- 
jack expedient, but should be active men, 
paid a living salary and expenses. A few 
hundred dollars expended in this way 
would mean the saving of millions in the 
long run, when the additional safeguard 
to the timber is taken into account. The 
present system is worse than useless and 
degrades the dignity of the law in the 
eyes of all who are aware of the condition 
of affairs. 


————— 


BY Hi. H- 


the June number I notice another 


N _ . 
article on Fish and Game Protection, 
by the Rev. E. M. Rowland, in the 


course of which my name is frequently 
mentioned. 


In so far as he repudiates any wish for 
thesympathy of game hogs and pot hunt- 
ers I am perfectly in accord with him. 
There is ro wish on the part of anyone 


KELCEY. 


here, so far as fT know, to bring down 
abuse on his head; we only wish that he 
would consider the whole matter fairly. 


In my last communication I intimated 
that the greater portion of his charges 
would fail if put to the proof, and nothing 
he has written further has, in the slightest 
degree, altered this contention. We are 
rot concerned with the illegal taking of 


ss 


We need . 
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trout or the shipping of grouse fictitiously 
labelled. 


The charges against lumber company 
cadgers cannot be sustained, and in con- 
firmation of this statement I would refer 
him to the case of the Crown vs. Mat- 
thews. Here Game Warden Dan Blea, 
supported by Chief Game Warden Will- 
mott, imposed a fine of $150 on J. J. Mat- 
thews, foreman of the Ontario Lumber 
Company, for three deer skins found 
around the camp. It was shown, on 
sworn evidence, that only one of these 
skins belonged to Matthews; one, partly 
tanned and used as a robe on a dog-sleigh, 
to E. Banning, and the third belonged to 
a settler who was inthe camp. All three 
skins were taken in the open season. The 
cook, clerk and several men swore that 
no venison had been used in the camp, 
which consisted of about seventy men, 
since the camp opened. Mr. Matthews 
appealed the case to Parry Sound and it 
was virtually thrown out. 


I regret to fin i Mr. Rowland has such 
a poor opinion »f D. Company as to think 
the rifles taken from the camps—one old 
double-barreled shot gun, one 22 cal. rifle, 
and an old 38-35 with no front sight— 
sufficient for its equipment. The com- 
pany has won four different silver cups in 
open competition during the last six years, 


BY 


I have had the pleasure of silently read- 
ing different articles on the above subject 
as they appeared in the pages of this 
magazine, and if I venture to offer a short 
article supplementing them I assure read- 
ers it is not with the intention of criticism, 
but more for the purpose of opening a 
question which, thus far, we have failed 


to honor with consideration from our 
pens. 


We are just in the midst of an active 
work for protection of our fish and game, 
but are we for a minute considering any 
protection for our game and fishery in- 
spectors, wardens and overseers ? 

From our different sections let us look 


EDWAR>? 
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one of them—the Gowan Cup—against 
the Dominion. 


It does appear to many of us, and 
must also suggest itself to many of your 
readers, an astonishing fact that, having 
the interests of fish and game so much at 
heart and noting so many flagrant breach- 
es of the law, the rev. gentleman has not 
taken proceedings against the offenders. 
The effect of such action would surely be 
far greater than any amount of broad gen- 
eralizing and vague charges. 


Personally I have great respect for Mr. 
Rowland, and am sorry to note he appears 
to doubt my word when I assert that 
beaver and otter skins have not been offer- 
ed for sale in my store. Of course he is 
at liberty to take the word of his friend, 
who hunts annually from this place, 
before mine, but I assure him it is on the 
same level with the rest of his “positive” 
information. 


May I be allowed to suggest to him that 
these personal matters do the cause no 
good, and that it is up to all friends of 
fish and game protection to take action 
when violations of the law, of which we 
can suppiy indisputable proof, comes 
under our notice? By taking such a 
course we shail certainly do more to aid 
protection than by any amount of vague 
assertion we can put forward. 


R. KERR. 


over those whom we have at the present 
time occupying these positions. After 
having done this and considered the terri- 
tory which is under our respective war- 
dens’ supervision, are thy active and can- 
able ones receiving due re:nuneration ? I 
do not believe that we have a sufficient 
number of them to efficiently enforce our 
present game and fisherv laws, neither do 
I think we have a sufficient number of 
branches of the Ontario Forest, Fish and 
Game Protective Association. Where 
fishing is going on in a wholesale way I 
think that there should be branches estab- 
lished right on the ground and fishery in- 
spectors appointed to inspect at the nets. 
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This appears to me to be the first place to 
start such an inspection. 


If we are to procure men to act in these 
capacities, we have to go to men who have 
devoted years of their lives to study and 
experience, and should be prepared to 
make it an inducement for them to en- 
gage in this protective work. These men 
have only procured their knowledge 
through these years of continuous study 
while engaged in the business, atid, i, 
venture to say, seventy-five per cent. of 
the instances, their knowledge in this par- 
ticular line is their only asset, and it 
appears to be a valuable one. I have 
every reason to believe that equally seven- 
ty-five per cent. of our present wardens 
have becme careless from lack, on our 
part, of a mark of appreciation for what 
efforts they have exerted in our behalf in 
the past. 


I do not attribute all the blame to the 
Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Protective 
Association, but more directly to our re- 
spective representatives in Parliament. It 
does not take very long for a sitting mem- 
ber to find out that he is receiving too 
little for his services to the community. If 
our Honorable Minister and the other 
members of the Legislature would give a 
listening ear to the work of our branches 
and that of Mr. Kelly Evans, it might be a 
source of encouragement to them and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Evans in his struggle for 
better protective conditions. It would 
please me very much to see the Honorable 
Minister in charge of these interests, and 
the other members on a tour of inspection 
in a practical way. They would doubt- 
less realize what some of the active game 
and fishery wardens have to contend with 
for their respective salaries. 


I agree with some of our enthusiasts in 
many respects, but when they begin an 
attack on Superintendent Tinsley, as a 
“fakir forsooth,” etc., etc., it is time, and 
up to some of us to “protect” him. [am 
speaking from personal experience. I 
have taken an active part in the sections 
bordering on Essex, as well as the Kents, 
and as soon as irregularities made them- 
selves apparent I was not slow in getting 
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into communication with Mr. Tinsley, and 
I must say that he has been most courte- 
ous, prompt in replies and quick in action. 
We now have an inspector for Sandwich 
East, Walkerville and Windsor, and we 
have to congratulate him on his good 
judgment in the selection of Mr. Arzas 
Drouillard, one of the most expert fisher- 
men in Ontario. Mr, Drouillard is an 
active inspector, and had been enaged on 
the work scarcely two weeks when he 
made a seizure of five hundred pounds of 
contraband fish. These are the type of 
men whom we should demand in this pro- 
tection work. If our representatives in par- 
liament are compelled, through political 
obligations to selecthangers-on whoseonly 
desire is to draw for wages government 
funds, sit back and smoke their pipes of 


peace, then I think it is high time that a_ 


commission was appointed to handle the 


game and fishery work, and the different: 
branches of our, so far, well-organized as-_ 


sociation, start a work toward this end. It 
would then relieve our respective repre- 
sentatives of the responsibility of appoint- 
ments and place it on the members of our 
branches in the selection of wardens re- 
gardless of any party affiliations. We 
have Liberals and Conservatives as mem- 
bers of our branches and we have to legis- 
late for both if we are to have harmony. 


It is to be hoped that our branches will 
get into closer touch with one another and 
endeavor to work up a strong feeling of 
support of the work of Mr. Kelly Evans, 
who has sacrificed so much in our behalf, 
and when an opportunity presents itself 
for the establishment of branches at op- 
portune times and places, to join hands, 
bring the matter to Mr. Evans’ attention, 
and I know, from his assurances, that he 
will be only too grateful for the opportu- 


nity to assist in the formation of 
such branches. 
In the meantime I think it would be just 


as well to keep the matter of salaries for 
our wardens before our members, as it 
takes considerable time for an order of this 
nature “to go through the House,” and it 


= 


i 
will give them an opportunity to demon- Ki 
strate their speed when it affects others 


than themselves. 


Physical Culture 


Medicine and Nature 
PAR TEx. 


BY FRANK E. DORCHESTER, N.S.P.E. 


N a previous article | pointed out that 
Physical Culture at home was a good 
means, nay, probably the only means, 
of laying down a good foundation 

either for athletics or business. 

By means of Physical Culture it is pos- 
sible fo so strengthen and develop the 
body, also to increase the health, that life 
is a pleasure. 

The business man who makes a daily 
practice of systematic exercise at home is 
invariably a better and keener man than 
the one who does not keep fit. He is not 
so likely to give out under heavy business 
strain. His brain, receiving its daily im- 
petus, his body an increased blood supply, 
means that both will work together per- 
fectly for his physical and financial 
benefit. 

For the same reason the athlete or the 
sportsman is much the better for the daily 
health building exercise. Lay the foun- 
dation to stand the strain, and then ath- 
letics becomes not only a pleasure, but 
adds materially to strength and health. 
Without it many an embryo athlete ruins 
his constitution through forcing his body 
to do what it is entirely unfitted for. 

Only recently I have had a very ma- 
terial proof of the efficacy of Physical 
Culture for the would-be athlete. A 
number of the members of a certain foot- 
ball team have lately come to me for in- 
Struction, and in the few weeks they have 
taken my work they one and all affirm, 
that not only are they better in health, 
but their stamina has vastly increased. 
besides adding inches to their measure- 
ments, and so altered their general foun- 
dations that the club to which thev he- 
long bids fair to win their league ciam- 
pionship, as they are winning every ganie 
in fine style. 

This reminds me of the remarks of in- 
other gentleman who has undergone iay 
System. He is president of a !acrosse 


club, and the club is a fine one. Whilst 
speaking of their chances, he turned 19 me 
and said: “The boys play in fine scyle, 
but if they were all placed under vou for 
a month or two, I'd be absolutely sure of 
the results’—meaning they would lift the 
cup. He, of course, was not referring to 
my knowledge of lacrosse, but to the 
foundations I could give the members. 
My advice to the athlete is: Exercise sys- 
tematically at home, not only in season, 
but keep fit out of season, and less troubie 
is experienced during the training season. 

This and other reasons induced me to 
complete my mail course, which I have so 
arranged that no matter how far from me 
the pupil may live, he or she can undergo 
my course entirely under my own instruc- 
tion, the whole system being easily under- 
stood, as it is not only fully explained by 
illustrated chart, but each day’s work is 
mapped out, showing necessary increases 
according to individual requirements of 
each pupil. 

As no doubt past readers of Rod and 


Gun are aware, I am no cramk. > { I base 
my work along rational heheving 
that what a kind Pr is given us 


must be for some pur; i another. My 
contention is, however, that to be healthy 
and strong, one must be moderate in all 
things. 

As to medicines—I make no hard and 
fast rule. I believe, nay I know, that the 
Physical Culturist is less liable to need 
medicine than any man breathing, and 
may go through life without ever requir- 
ing it. Nine men out of ten who fre- 
quently suffer from one ailment or an- 
other would entirely remove them if they 
exercised regularly. Yet even a Physical 
Culturist may get some little derange- 
ment which exercise may not entirely set 
right satisfactorily. Then by all means 
take a little medicine, but drop it as soon 
as it has done its work. At the same 


ee 
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time I am dead against the men or women 
who directly they have some little inter- 
nal trouble, fly to drugs or herbs, which 
if taken too frequently also lose much of 


their effects as curative agents, but 
weakens the stomach and ruins the 
nerves. Yet even medicines were sent 


by God, and their moderate and common- 
sense use will do what perhaps another 
agent will not do. Never, however, get 
the habit of taking medicine on every 
occasion. Iry exercise. ..By making a 
practice of taking medicine for every little 
thing that goes wrong that course will 
eventually turn one into a hypochondriac. 


One gentleman came to me some time 
back and explained that for twelve years 
ne Jailv had to have recourse to medicine 
to relieve tne bowels. Fancy every day 
taking medicine for twelve years. Yet to- 
day, through systematic exercise, he 
never needs it, and has not taken any ex- 
cept twice in the early stages, since start- 
ing it. 

Many a time a doctor after examining 
aepatient tells “him *to exercise? -* ‘Phe 
patient unfortunately does not know how 
to exercise, or the limitation to put on it. 
Such persons should write or call on any 
of the many reputable physical experts. 

Medical men are gradually becoming 
alive to the absolute necessity of Physical 
Culture, and I will venture to state that in 
a few years many of them will consider it 
as a part of their curriculum. The world’s 
most prominent physicians and surgeons 
now are loud in their praises of Physical 
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Culture as a curative agent. It is indeed 
Nature’s cure. There are still a few older 
fashioned medical men, who, fearing the 
encroachment of the physical expert or 
specialist, are against it, but a few years 
will wipe out this feeling. It is too strong 
a tide to stem. 


I have been surprised before now on 
examining a pupil to find what little idea 


some have as to the power of contraction, 


I mean the ability of so placing the will 
power on the muscle as to tense or harden 
it. Owing to having reached adult age 
without any form of exercise, mgny of 
them are practically unable to contract or 
tense the muscles. Yet, to obtain some 
power of contraction is simple even for 
the office worker. When sitting in the 
chair he can grip the seat at each side of 
him, and pull inwards, trying to tense the 
biceps of the upper arm and the flexors 
of the forearm. Then by pushing out- 
wards he can try and tense the triceps of 
the back of the upper arm, also the ex- 
tensors of the forearm. This also brings 
the shoulder into play. The first exer- 
cise (pulling) will also help the pectoral 
muscles of the chest. Pushing back- 
wards and frontways will help triceps and 
posterior shoulder muscles and biceps.and 
front shoulder muscles. 


It must, of course, be dofie with some 
exertion, although it may not be a very 
satisfactory method. Yet even so, it is 


better than nothing, and once he can tense — 
the muscles a little at will, he is in a 


postion to go ahead. 


Again, whilst sitting, he can pull up- | 


wards with the hands (still holding the 
sides), then try and raise the body on the 
hands. To give the abdominal organs 


some little massaging he could bring the 


knees up towards the stomach whilst so 
suporting himself. There are man J 
ways open for some little exercise which 
would help such weaklings, which, whilst 


owing to certain effort being necessary, © 
exercise without — 
strain to speak of, but will bring out a_ 


gives the necessary 


little of the power of contraction—or con- 
centration. 


little contractable power. 


Happily men of this class _ 
are, I think, few, for most men have some © 


1 
} 
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The first thing necessary to developing 
muscle is the power of contraction of both 
flexor and extensor muscles. 

When exercising always try to fully 

contract each muscle as it comes into 


play, allowing the mind to dwell on it, 
then fully extend it, which will, in turn, 
contract the opposing muscle. Be in 
earnest when exercising and results will 
follow. 


In the Wane of the Harvest Moon 


_BY W. A. STAEBLER. 


from the woodland, for days the 
fruits of the fields had been gar- 
nered, and a great restful hush lay 
over the land. One more glowing week 
and the standards would wither and fall 
as cold blasts whistled down from the 
north. In the woods nuts were dropping 
to the thick yellow carpet that grew thick- 
ereach day. To the echoing call of south- 
sailing bird legions answered only the 
glad chuckle of red squirrel and black, for 
here lay their food, lay scattered around 
them, lay stored in their burrows; brown 
nuts, rich and meaty. For them no long 
journeys, fraught with manifold dangers; 
just a few days of frolic, then fat rest 
and quiet. The Hunting Moon rose in 
pale splendor one evening, and Sam and 
I planned for the morrow’s big tramp. 
Next morning I waited, filled with hope 
and hot porridge, for Sam’s tattered grey 
Sweater to come into view. Said he, as 
we left the last cottage behind us: “Aw, 
hurry! Can’t you hear them? They’re 
at it already!” A long dusty hill road we 
climbed, and —O Canaan! what a great 
Land of Promise lay spread out before us. 
_A haze, just a faint one, had softened the 
‘outlines, had leavened the picture, had 
made it complete. The gay painted 
porches of North Waterloo farmers re- 
lieved the soft tones of prevailing gold 
brown, and pointed the the way to good 
cheer and fat barns. Around most ot 
_the homes an orchard lay clustered, where 
reddish brown spies and rough russets 
still clung. And farther out lay the roll- 
ing gold stubble streaked with rich fur- 
tows the ploughshare had turned. And 
to right and to left and to rear lay the 
woodlands, great stretches of beech, state- 


F OR days had the signal blazed forth 
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ly elm and hard maple, where flaunting 
red pillars illumined the gray woods and 
scattered the mold with gold ankle deep. 

Said Sam, in a rage: “Stop your moon- 
ing and hustle. Can’t you hear all that 
racket in the bush just ahead?” As a 
crash in the wood depths of the gray bush 
in the distance rippled far, crash on crasn, 
as each hillside the sound met, we hur- 
ried indeed, and stopped at a stump fence 
that sprawled at the wood edge. We 
breathlessly climbed this ticklish obstruc- 
tion, then slipped in the shells and stool 
scanning the trees. Our gaze wandered 
over the gold, limb-streaked dome, and 
settled on knots and moss patches, or 
anything likely to gain life and run. 
There! that knot, on the ground, quite a 
way off, so black —and I’m sure that I 
saw just the wisp of a tail! The knot 
came to life, a black streak darted swiftly, 
and our tongues, and our guns, and our 
legs followed suit, and the squirrel — that 
in long, hurried spirals, sprang up to the 
top limbs. Tally ho! and away on the 
ground we went crashing, Sam and I, 
blindly dashing through thickets anil 
patches of brushwood and burrs. “Bang!” 
and Sam’s smokeless spit black hail 
through the leaves. “Roar!” and I cut 
loose with black powder and fours. But 
the black streak on the tree-tops streaked 
on, never halting, but leaping at hair 
raising gaps in his route. Ah! he is cor- 
nered, the path unfamiliar, he flies over 
each limb in turn, but in vain. Then a 
fusillade burst from our two double-bar- 
rels, and the steel flushed hot as each trig- 
ger was pulled. “I’ve got him!” shrieked 
Sam, as a whirling black form plumped 
down on the leaves. He picked up his 
game and then suddenly dropped it, as he 
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felt in his pocket and tugged at his gun. 
For I had torn off without even a whisper, 
for a black brush that was whisking forty 
miles to the hour. I ran into a stump, 
three inches of shin barked, three pages 
of record in Heaven besmirched by lan- 
guage as strong and as blue as the smoke 
that hung in the air just a short second 
after. Then I stared, quite dumb with 
perplexity, at the place where a black 
squirrel had been and was not. But a 
thump, unexpected, among the thick leaf 
heaps, produced a shrill yell that quite 
equalled Sam’s. We camped on the spot, 
stacked our guns, hung the game, «id 
hauled from our pockets some _ badly 
crushed grub. I never knew aught in 
the bush to taste better than that brown 
bread and cheese, unless maybe the pie. 
And to top off the banquet, our Thanks- 
giving dinner, two pipes were produced 
and we smoked up together, as we lay 
spread out flat on a warm leafy slope. A 
word then would have spoiled it, and we 
sprawled like two children, while the hazy 
old sun beat its way through our lashes 
and flooded the vision with a riot of color. 
Then we dozed, a glorious, sweet soul- 
bathing, luxurious drowse, and a call from 
the weed depths, the soft chu-r-r of a 
black squirrel, found us heedless, asleep. 
But a nut dropping squarely on Sam’s 
fair flushed visage awoke him, and his yell 
of alarm aroused me. We rose and made 
rustling trail for the fields, stalked over 
the stubble, through an orchard, a barn- 
yard, and a small kitchen garden. A few 
feet from the back porch (a pale kalso- 
mine blue), a pump, old and faded, ad 
a dazzling tin dipper caught Sam’s roving 
eye, and he grabbed the tin dipper, dranix 
with great gusto and passed it to me. As 
we turned to the gate a rustle behind us 
betrayed a small kitten that frisked on 
the grass. And beside it an old man look- 
ed up as we hailed him, with a grim smile 
of amusement still lighting his face. Che 
kitten, forgetting the chase and the frolic, 
left. a furry. .caress on each trouser in 
turn, as the old chap made us welcome 
and exclaimed at our bag. A tou; of 
the granaries, the stables and pig pen iul- 
lowed a quaff from a huge mug of cider. 
“Tm thankful, you bet!’ he said, as he 
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showed us his wealth brimming yellow in 
bins, and invited inspection of fat lazy 
cattle that lay sunk in sweet sun dreairs 
around the straw stack outside. Then 
back to the farm-house we -wandered, 
beside him, and gladdened his heart with 
our whole-hearted praise. But the sua- 
dows grew long, so we wished him good- 
night, and paid our respects to the cider 
jug, too. 

As we turned to the south a coor breeze 
fanned our faces, and the mist in the hel- 
lows had turned silvery gray. On Iill- 
sides far distant small patches of pump- 
kins glowed in the long slanting rays of 
the sun, that reddened, and swelled, and 
slowly descending, sank out of sight in 
a cloud-bank of gray. Then the light, 
slanting skyward, glowed on the cloud 
streaks in long ribbons of color—orange 
yellow, dark purple, pink and pale blue 
mingled—and cast on the earth a soft 
after glow. I stopped, without hearing 
Sam’s strong adjuration, and gazed at 
the sky in a speechless, awed rapture 
that he promptly dubbed silly, and voiced 
an opinion that I had gone “dotty,” “clean 
batty,’ he said. But the scene swiftly 
paled, and the gray shadows around us 
brought me “back to hard earth,” and the 
seven-mile prospect of dim winding road- 
way that led to the town. Then bravely 
we swung, side by side, mile on mile, 
while the countryside darkened and lights 
twinkled sparsely, one here, on a mile, 
then another, till we mounted a rise, and 
away in the distance a score of tiny blue 
lights marked the way. The last league 


“passed in silence, in silence we strode on 


hard pavement again, and the faces up- 
turned as we squared to our supper, found 
us quite dumb and stupid, laughed and 
forgot us, and went on with a discussion 
of choir practice and knitting. But talk 
is all nonsense when a stew rests on the 
table, and not till our pipes had a full 
head of steam and the air in Sam’s den 
was as thick as a fog, did we answer 4 
question, and then by a gesture, or mere- 
ly a word, for in fancy we wandered 
through carpeted woodland, where the 
thundering brown grouse and the black 
squirrel abounded. 
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Old Time Stories of Old Ontario 


TOLD BY JAS. E. ORR. 


born in the village of Copetown 

away back in the old days before 

the railroad had pushed its throb- 
bing steel threads through the valleys and 
over the hills between Copetown, Dun- 
das and Hamilton. 


Gren BROOK CLINTON was 


In those days everything was very old- . 


fashioned compared with the present up- 
to-date mode of living. All cooking was 
done in fireplaces with huge back logs, 
and cranes for hanging the pots on. We 
used a bake kettle for bread, which was 
succeeded by the larger tin oven and later 
followed by the first stoves, small and 
crude things indeed. In a reminiscent 
mood Mr. Clinton said: 

“My first recollection of anything wild 
was the wild pigeons that flew over the 
country in countless millions. When 
schoolboys we thought it great fun to 
climb to the highest cliffs and hills of 
Beverly township with long poles, and try 
to strike the pigeons as they flew over 
our heads. This was a difficult thing to 
do, however, as the pigeons were very 
swift and supple on the wing, and could 
usually dodge our quickest stroke. 
While on their migrating trips they often 
stayed a day or two in the pineries of 
Lancaster and Beverly. Then the newly- 
sown grain in the fields would disappear 
in alarming quantities, and many of the 
birds were shot by the farmers with their 
old flint-lock blunderbus muskets, which 
seemed to have the habit of scattering 
shot over a ten-acre field. I knew one 
man who picked up a bushel basket of 
birds as a result of one shot, and his fam- 
ily indulged in pigeon pies for several 
days. 

“I remember the day the railroad en- 
gine was drawn from the wharf at Ham- 
ilton to Copetown. This engine was 
used on the construction train that began 
the work of building west from Copetown 
on through Paris and Woodstock to Lon- 
don. The grade between Hamilton and 


Copetown was extremely rough and hilly, . 


and so the engine had to be brought over 


the Governor’s road to Copetown. A 
Mr. Evert of Dundas had the contract, 
and with twenty-four span of horses was 
enabled to draw the engine easily over the 
steepest hills encountered on the journey. 
The rails and all other iron used in the 
construction of the road, came the same 
way. I was but a half-grown boy then, 
but I drove a team that drew scores of 
loads, and my father and other farmers 
made plenty of money doing work for the 
new road. Often for fun I would ride on 
the engine and would help the fireman to 
throw the wood into the flaming firebox, 
making the engine puff and snort as she 
rolled along with the work cars. We 
were all proud of the engine, and all along 
the road west of Copetown it was regard- 
ed by the farmers and their families with 
wonder and amazement, 

“More than a hundred years ago my 
grandfather used to carry the mail from 
Toronto to Hamilton. He made two 
round trips a week, or four times over the 
forty miles, all on foot. It was no picnic 
to walk, run or trot one hundred and six- 
ty miles every week over all kinds of 
roads, through all kinds of weather, and 
carrying a sack on the back, and only a 
man of the hardiest make-up could do the 
work. Many a time the cold was in- 
tense and the snow so deep that snow- 
shoes were a necessity; and often the 
freshets came rolling down the Humber, 
Credit and other streams, rushing their 
swollen waters into the lake with such 


- force that fording them was a most haz- 


ardous undertaking. Wild animals 
lurked in the woods, frequently barring 
the mail carrier’s right of way, and what 
was more annoying and alarming, dogged 
his footsteps. I have been told he was 
the first white man to drive a span of 
horses through Little York, now Toronto, 
and later on, when the roads grew more 
passable, these horses drew the mail to 
Hamilton. 

“Tn the course of time my father moved 
to Tillsonburg, and around that place I 
spent more than fifty years, witnessing 
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many changes in the town and country. 
I remember chasing severil bears in that 
vicinity in the fall of fifty years ago. We 
had noticed that many of our corn shocks 
were torn and scattered about and the 
corn partly eaten off dozens of cobs, so 
we invited Tom Harrison, a crack shot, 
and a company of five or six, to watch for 
a night and have a hunt if a bear should 
show himself around. Before midnight 
Bruin came to our corn-field for his sup- 
per. The dogs scented the intruder, and 
in a few moments the chase was on in all 
its excitement. The bear ran a mile 
south, heading for Otter creek, and when 
nearly cornered, rushed up a big hemlock 
tree that grew near to where Tillson’s 
barn now stands. An occasional shot 
was aimed through the darkness at the 
tree but didn’t move Bruin. The hunters 
were preparing to watch till morning and 
carelessly moving round under the tree, 
when suddenly there was a rustling above 
and the sound of snapping, cracking limbs 
and down flopped the bear in our midst, 
just grazing Harrison’s shoulder, and 
causing great consternation among the 
hunters, who scattered like a whirlwind. 
Harrison quickly regained his presence 
of mind, and encouraging us with prom- 
ises of protection, persuaded us to come 
back. The dogs also took up the chase 
again, and as they were harassing the 
bear, Tom got a shot at him and he ran 
no more. We brought the bear home, 
and after skinning it, made use of the 
various parts. The fat was rendered and 
the hide tanned. The tanning was done 
by Harrison, and the finished article made 
an excellent robe, soft and pliable, and as 
he was going back to England shortly, 
he took both robe and oil back with him. 
The people of Tillsonburg wanted him to 
present the robe to Queen Victoria, but 
whether or not he ever did so I cannot 
say, for a British sovereign is not sup- 
posed to accept a present from a subject. 

I want to tell you about the last bear I 
ever saw around Tillsonburg. Bear tracks 
had been seen all one fall and winter 
through the pine woods and other places, 
but no definite start was made after the 
maker of the tracks till the month of May. 
About this time Eli Oatman got word 
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that a bear had been seen about six miles 


east of the town, so Oatman, who was 


a brave hunter, took several men and boys 
and went in pursuit. We drove towards 
Bruin’s camping ground and were very 
careful not to venture too near. When 
we reached the neighborhood where the 
bear had been seen we heard many stories 
of his bearship’s depredations and found 
that his manoeuvres in the surrounding 
countryside had raised the excitement to 
fever heat. However, it did not take Eli 
long to get after the bear and to shoot 
him, and we all piled him on a wagon and 
started back to town. There a big crowd 
soon gathered, as a number of farmers had 
followed the bear in, and the news of its 
capture spread rapidly. A _ procession 


was formed, a long rope tied round the 


bear’s neck, and the huge fellow, which 
measured seven feet long, was pulled 
through the streets of Tillsonburg. 
Sometimes twenty, thirty or forty pulled 
on the rope, while hundreds of men, 


‘women and children followed the proces- 


sion or lined the streets as onlookers. 
Tillsonburg was for once roused with ex- 
citement and all were glad this savage 
animal had been taken before he had time 
to do further mischief. 

In the early days, south of Tillsonburg, 
in the township of Middleton, a colony of 
panthers had taken up their quarters in 
the swamp near the Otter,Creek. A 
number of hunters, including the Oat- 
mans, Butlers, Grays and Shattucks, went 
down among this savage pack and suc- 
ceeded in rounding them up. Even these 
fearless men, who had spent their lives 
pursuing wild beasts, had been awed by 
the terrifying howling that came at night- 
time from these most savage animals, and 
the settlers in that part were thankful 
this pack had been exterminated, feeling 
that their lives and property were thus 
much safer. 


The lynx, although not as destructive 
as the panther, was the most difficult of 
animals to tame. They were hunted in 
numbers, and many a sullen, sour one 
fell a prey to Eli Oatman’s rifle fifty odd 
years ago. The pelt of the lynx has 
always been a valuable fur, and still holds 
its own among the furs of commerce. 
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OLD TIME STORIES OF OLD ONTARIO 


Otters were very plentiful and it was 
from their great abundance that Otter 
Creek derived its name. Their fur was 
of course very valuable, especially so if 
taken at certain seasons. 


chased an otter and, although he did not 
catch it, gave ita bad scare. What saved 
the otter was that it was able to live 
under water, while the dog could do so 
for a very short time only. We usually 
trapped the otters and received an aver- 
age of one dollar per foot for their pelts. 
They were from four and a half to five 
feet in length when full grown. 

A singing master named Van Norman 
once started a singing school near our 
home. A host of young people, both 
married and unmarried, joined the class, 
I among them, and we made good prog- 
ress in our studies as well as having 
oceans of fun. I was only twenty at 
that time and was just beginning to take 
pleasure in the young ladies’ company. 
One fine winter’s night I escorted a young 
lady home from singing school. While 
in her company I was a brave and gallant 
gentleman, but when I had left her safely 
at the door and turned to come home, I 
had to pass an old barn that stood quite 
near a piece of heavy woodland. As I 
trotted along near the barn, I heard an 
outlandish noise, something between a 
horse’s snort and a cat’s meow, and re- 
peated in quick succession. I concluded 
it was a wild cat, or perhaps a dozen of 
them, in the barn, and to go past I dared 
not. I knew the singing teacher would 
soon be along, so running up and down to 
keep warm, I spent the time till I heard 


A journey of four thousand miles in 
the wilds is one not to be lightly entered 
upon. This is the length of a trip under- 
taken by Bishop Stringer of the Yukon 
in the course of a pastoral visit to the 
Scattered missions in his wide diocese. 
The proposed itinerary is from Edmon- 
ton to Fort Macpherson, a distance of two 
thousand miles, thence still northward to 
Herschell Island in the Arctic Ocean, a 
further two hundred and fifty miles. This 


One day when. 
] was fishing in Tillson’s Pond my dog 


‘trusted 
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the welcome sound of his bells, then, be- 
hind his cutter, which was already loaded, 
I ran safely past the cat-haunted barn. 
Next day we hunted these wild cats, 
tracking them on the fences and snow 
from the woods to the barn. I was glad 
when they were put out of the way, for 
I usually came home from singing school 
by that path. 


Tillsonburg was a renowned lumber 
centre in the days of yore. Immense 
pines grew to perfection on the banks of 
the Otter Creek. On the north side the 
big white pine often attained a diameter - 


er five-and six feet,. while on the south > 


and east the smaller or sap pine was found 
in great numbers. Dozens of saw-mills 
were built for cutting these trees into 
lumber, and were driven by the water- 
power of the creek. Millions of feet of 


logs were floated down the _ creek 
to Port Burwell, where they were 
made into rafts and floated down 


the lake to Tonawanda to be turned into 
lumber. The floating of these logs was 
a very dangerous occupation until one® 
got used to it. I tried it once and while 
doing my best to keep my footing, the 
log turned suddenly and precipitated me 
with a flop into ten feet of water. By 
the time I had been fished out by my 
comrades, I felt satisfied I could not tread 
a log successfully on water. 


Great masts for the ships that sailed on 
the lakes were cut in Tillsonburg’s 
pineries and floated out to the lake. In 
many places the banks of the creek had 
to be dug away to allow the hundred-foot 
stick to sail around the bends. 


is the post where the Bishop, with his 
wife, was stationed with the Eskimos six 
years ago. On the return trip the first 
objective point will be Fort Yukon, which 
it is hoped may be reached in time to 
catch one of the late steamers to Dawson. 
The mode of travel will vary in the course 
of the long journey, but the Bishop is 
familiar with them all, and whether it is 
canoe, dog train, steamer or just tramp- 
ing, he has done them before, and may be 
to repeat them equally well. 
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Four of Langham’s (Sask.) 


IKE DERKSON. F. L. 
Ardent Sportsmen. 
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Sport in Saskatchewan 


BY ob ae 


HIS party has the record for goose 
shooting in this neck of the 
woods, having in one day’s shoot 
secured a bag of one hundred and 

twelve geese. Langham is gaining an 
enviable name as a hunter’s paradise, and 
as an example, many Americans and 
others have been in the Langham vicinity 
in quest of the coveted shooting which no 
other place in the Dominion can offer. 
As the central flight of the geese is within 
a short day’s drive, many other large bags 
of game are reported. Chicken are very 
plentiful, and the duck’s central flight is 
also within easy driving distance. Many 
good bags of this game have been pro- 
cured. 


In the winter the sportsmen have the 
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most favored spot for deer on the North 
Saskatchewan River. Everybody who 
has been out in quest of this game has 
secured their legal share. In closing I 
wish to say that anyone in search of this 
game can get all they want in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Langham. 

Eastern readers should remember in 
noting the above that there is no bag 
limit on geese in Saskatchewan, and that 
in their central flights these birds are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. At 
times they take very heavy tolls from the 
farmers’ wheat fields. Saskatchewan has 
a Fish and Game Protective Association, 
and when they think the time has come 
to call for a bag limit, the magazine will 
support the movement. 


The startjng point for the Lady Evelyn 
River, one of the best places in Canada 
‘or speckled trout fishing. Bass and lake 
‘rout fishing is to be had within one mile 
| 


of the hotel which contains 108 rooms, 
including rooms with private baths. The 
hotel is one of three hotels, the property 
of the Temagami Steamboat and Hote} 
Company, Limited, Temagami, Ont. 


Ontario Fish and Game Laws 


The Ontario Government have taken a 
decided step in advance in appointing a 
Commissioner to examine into the present 
condition of the fish and game of the 
Province and the laws relating thereto. 


Ontario. He has given considerable assis- 
tance in the labors of the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association. 


Last year he addressed several meetings 
in the Maritime 


Provinces and assisted 


Mr. A. Keily Evans, Fish and Game Commissioner for Ontario, 


The Commissioner selected is Mr. A. 
Kelly Evans, one of the founders of the 
Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association, and the honorary secre- 
tary of the association from its foundation 
to the present day. Mr. Evans has been 
given a tolerably free hand, and will con- 
duct his inquiry in his own way. The 
task is a great but Mr. Evans has 
accumulated a great mass of information 
which will be most useful to him in carry- 
ing out his new duties. 

Sir James Whitney, the Premier, in 
notifying the appointment, expressed the 
view that the Government had been for- 
tunate in their choice of a Commissioner. 

Mr. Evans has not confined his work to 


one, 


both the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
associations in their organization. He ad- 
dressed the members of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature upon the problems in- 
volved in protective work. He has also 
adressed meetings south of the boundary 
on the same subject, and generally made 
himself fully acquainted with protection 
and the many interests involved therein. , 

That his inquiry will be a thorough one 
and his recommendations far-reaching no 
one who knows the man and his work 
doubts. If, as a result, fish and game 
protection is placed on a better footing 
than at the present the whole Province 
will gain, and the effect will also be felt 
throughout the Dominion. 
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OUR MEDICINE BAG 


Mr. W. Hickson, of Bobcaygeon, Ont., writes: 
I notice that Mr. M. W. G. Purser, in an article in 
Rod and Gun, on page 118 of the July number, 
asks the following question: ‘in the matter of 
spawning I would like to ask the readers of Rod 
and Gun if there are two kinds of maskinonge, 
one that spawns in the spring and the other in 
the autumn.” Im reply to this question of Mr. 
Purser’s, I would say there are not two distinct 
species of maskinonge, but there are many types 
of these gamey fish, just as we find in the dif- 
ferent species of plants and animals. The bot- 
anist finds that there are not two plants of the 
same species exactly alike in appearance, and the 
zoologist finds tue same thing in animals. The 
business of breeders of domestic animals and 
plants is to select an ideal animal or plant of any 
given species, and then breed from this one, and 
where this is done, in the case of plants, the 
different ones produced will be quite true in type 
to its own species, but in animals the ancestry 
has a great deal to do with it, and in consequence 
the breeder requires several years to get an ideal 
type of any given species. In wild plants and 
wild animals Nature is not specially directed, and 
all kinds of types of any given species are pro- 
duced by promiscuous breeding, as in fish. Some- 
times when we notice the difference strongly 
marked we call it “a freak of nature.” As to 
the different seasons for spawning, I feel cer- 
tain that this has nothing to do with the species of 
the fish. «he regular time for maskinonge to 
spawn is from April 15th to June Ist in these 
waters, taking one season with another, for the 
season has a good deal to do with the date of 
spawning; the black bass from about the 15th of 
May to July Ist, and yet I have found spawn in 
bass and maskinonge in August and September, 
and the only logical reason I can give for the late 
spawning is that there are spawners that are not 
in good health at the regular time for forming 
the spawn, but later on they recuperate, and as 
Nature renews their whole system they produce 
Spawn and deposit it in the latter part of summer 
or autumn. I have caught fish, both milters and 
Spawners, that were evidently in ill health and 
which were not fit for food. All animal and 
plant life is subject to.disease, and if sufficiently 
affected it will not seek to reproduce itself till 
health is pretty well restored. This has been 
noted frequently in mammals, birds and plants, 
and I think it is reasonable to conclude that the 
| thing takes place in fish. Mr. Purser has 
‘given a great amount of unvarnished facts in 
| this article about maskinonge, and yet -he has 
‘not divulged all the “secrets” as to how we may 
pee. this gamey fellow. 
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The exclusive Marguerite Salmon Club, on a 
fork of the Marguerite River, about fifteen miles 
distant from Tadousac, P.Q., that attractive little 
Canadian habitant village at the mouth of the 
Saguenay on the lower St. Lawrence River, has 
been famed in many a story, not the least 
interesting being that written by one of the club’s 
most loyal members, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who 
spends a part of each season at this lodge in the 
Canadian wilderness. The story referred to in a 
volume of short stories, is entitled “His Other 
Engagement,” and is a story of an enthusiastic 
salmon fisherman, who, in the excitement of 
landing a lordly salmon, neglected a less impor- 
tant engagement—that of being married to the 
girl of his choice at the romantic little church at 
Tadousac—the first church ever erected on Cana- 
dian soil. Arriving but a few moments late, he 
found that his fiancee had just embarked upon the 
Quebec steamer, and his other engagement felt 
through. No one can fail to appreciate the humour 
of this tale, especially if he has also fished for 
salmon. There have been those who have been 
so unkind as to affirm that the fisherman had the 
better end of the bargain after all. One of the 
first fishermen arriving on the Marguerite this 
year is Mr. Walter Brackett, of Boston, who 
owns the left fork of the Marguerite River, and 
whose camp, where he has spent thirty-three con_ 
secutive seasons in company with Mrs. Brackett, 
is located but a short distance above that of the 
Marguerite Club. Mr. and Mrs. Brackett will 
remain several weeks. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Brackett is the doyen of painters, and 
his remarkable skill in the painting of salmon 
and trout rising to the fly has brought him inter- 
national fame, one of his pictures being hung in 
the National Gallery in London, and another fa- 
mous one having been presented to the Forest 
and Stream Club in Montreal. Mr. A. C. Bar- 
ney, Mr. Chas. A. Bryan and several other New 
Yorkers are now enjoying the excellent sport of 
the Marguerite Club. 


Every reader of Rod and Gun knows some- 
thing of the charms of the Kawartha Lakes, a 
beautiful series, extending seventy miles from 
Lakefield to Coboconk, and tapped by rail at 
various points, making them easily accessible 
from all parts of Canada and the States. In 
order to give the widest possible publicity to this 
beautiful region, a folder has been printed at 
the office of the Bobcaygeon Independent. In 
this folder much information has been condensed, 
and the tourist who will apply for a copy will 
have one sent him by return mail. 
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Mr. John Brownridge, Division Court Clerk at 
Fergus, Ont., caught a trout twelve and a half 
inches long in the Grand River the day following 
Dominion Day. The trout were supposed to be 
extinct in Grand River waters, and the catch is 
therefore a surprise to local anglers. 


Mr. W. M. Van Walkenburg, of Regina, Secre- 
tary of the Saskatchewan Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association, made a pleasant call at the office 
of Rod and Gun at the end of June. Mr. Van 
Walkenburg is an old Oxford county boy who has 
“made good” in the West and is keenly interested 
in protection matters. He says that game and fish 
are in such abundance throughout the West that 
it is difficult to persuade the people of the neces- 
sity for protective measures. - The Provincial 
Association has one great victory to its eredit— 
the prohibition of spring shooting at geese. Up 
to a year ago spring shooting was allowed so 
long as geese alone were shot at, but it was im_ 
possible to control the hunters, who when once 
out of sight took their chances with ducks, 
prairie chicken, ete. “Now that spring shooting 
at geeese is illegal there is no longer any excuse 
for a man to wander around with a gun in the 
spring,’ declared Mr. Van Walkenburg. The 
Northwest Mounted Police, who are all fish and 
game guardians, render the cause great service. 
Protective matters in Saskatchewan are under the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Association 
works well with the officials with the result that 
both sides are satisfied that real progress is 
being made. In Regina itself they have started 
a Gun Club, one of the rules of which make it 
incumbent upon the applicants for membership 
that they shall have first joined the Fish and 
Game Protective Association. Mr. Van Walken- 
burg wishes it to be well understood that 
in the future development of the Province the 
work of the Fish and Game Protective Asssocia- 
tion will be kept well in front. 


An Indian attached to the Temagami Post of 
the Hudson Bay Company came across a wolf den 
in May. He dug out seven pups, which he killed, 
and applied for the wolf bounty—$105—which 
was paid to him. If wolf hunters could only 
duplicate this success they would soon decrease 
the wolves and secure good money by so doing. 
On a recent occasion a man out for a walk killed 
five little wolves and got seventy_five dollars 
bounty. 


The twenty-ninth edition of the well-known 
pamphlet, Fishing and Shooting, under the ex- 
tended and comprehensive title of Fishing, Shoot- 
ing, Canoe Trips and Camping, has been issued 
by the literary department of tue Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In a new illustrated cover with a hunt- 
ing scene on the front and a fishing one on the 
back, and many new cuts scattered throughout its 
pages, the new edition is bound to attract atten- 
tion. The literary portions have been largely re- 
written and brought up to date, so that visiting 
sportsmen from all parts of the world may find 
it a reliable guide upon their visits to any portion 
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of the Dominion. Written in a light interesting 
style the idea is to cover the whole of Canada 
so that the tourist or sportsman will be able at 
once to be put upon the right track whatever h 
requirements or whatever portion of Canada he 
wishes to visit. Copies will be sent free by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to anyone who will for 
ward them a postal requesting the same. They 
will not regret this course of action, as man 
hints to be found in this pamphlet will prove o 
value to them in perfecting their arrangements 


A series of Canadian art souvenirs from ~ 
the brush of Mrs. Arthur Spragge have 
been on exhibition at Messrs. William 
Tyrell and Company’s art rooms, 9 King 


St. east, Toronto, and have attracted much atten- 
tion. The scenes consist of eleven pictures, de-— 
picting the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains and 
beauty spots of British Columbia, as follows:— 
On the Fraser River, Lake O’Hara; Mount Sir 
Donald, Selkirk Mountains; Upper Columbia Lake, 
Source of Columbia River; On Loughborough In- 
let; Lake Minnetonka, Banff; Three Sisters, 
Rocky Mountains; Buffalo, National Park, Banff; 
Mount Moberly; In the Heart of the Rockies; In 
the Heart of the Selkirks. They are striking 
examples of artistic skill, design and coloring. 


In its efforts to race an express train on the 
Canadian Pacific,a cow moose came off second best 
with fatal results. The animal was seen run- 
ning ahead on the tracks near Magaguadavic, N.B., 
but the engineer did not catch sight of it soon 
enough to slow down, and it was struck and 
killed. 


At Kilbear Point, near Parry Sound, another 
bear has given up its life to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the Point. Mate Johnson of the Geral- 
dine, seeing a bear in the water, lowered the 
yawl, and, taking an axe, gave chase and killed 
the animal. The bear weighed three hundred 
pounds and the hide was found to be of good 
quality. A man named Gould lost his life at 
the same .place a few years ago, the bear up- 
setting the boat and drowning him. 


It’s rather surprising how many people you see 
who are well dressed down to their feet, but 
whose shoes are so untidy that they spoil the 
whole effect and relegate them to the “shabby” 
class.. In most cases it is not because the shoes 
are cheap or of poor quality, but because they 
are not properly cared for. Some suffer from 
sheer neglect, but many more from the use of — 
inferior polishes. Many use polishes contain- — 
ing acids and turpentine, that dry up and erack 
the leather, and make the surface rough and 
“scrubby,” so that they very soon look old, and 
wear out. It makes all the difference in the 
world when a polish such as Dalley’s “2 in 1” — 
is used. “2 in 1” is made of pure oils, contains — 
neither acid nor turpentine, and is a genuine 
leather food. It keeps the leather soft and pli-— 
able, so that it wears much longer and gives 4 
lasting, waterproof shine with very little work 
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in the field, at the traps, or at the target is 
easy with Dominion Ammunition. The won- 
derful new Dominion System of loading 
eliminates unaccountable misses. Every single 
cartridge or shot shell is loaded exactly like 
every other cartridge or shell, and not the 
slightest difference can be detected in shooting. 
@ The only ammunition made in Canada that 
is Guaranteed Sure. For all sizes and makes 
of firearms, and cheaper than imported ammu- 


nition because made in Canada. 


Write for New Free Book ‘‘ The Pibgrim’’ 


DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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Four men were fined at Campbellford, Ont., for 
catching maskinonge before the season opened. 


The C. P. R. express from Winnipeg to Toronto 
on June Ist was seven hours late in arriving at 
the latter city, the passengers experiencing a 
trying time. At two points they were held back by 
wrecks, and west of Kenora v..e train ran over a 
big moose, cutting it in two—a rare occurrence. 


Wireless telegraphy is to be used for the pur- 
pose of helping the fire-fighters in British Colum- 
bia and the adjoining States of the Union. It 
has been learned from experience that vast losses 
are caused through delays in getting the fire- 
fighters to the centres where they can be of most 
use. The telegraph and telephone have been 
tried unsuccessfully, owing to the fires burning 
the poles or the winds blowing them down, ren- 
dering them useless most of the time. In some 
tracts the country is so rugged and the standing 
timber so heavy that it is almost impossible to 
stretch a wire line. The proposal is to establish 
a series of wireless signal boxes, operated in con- 
nection with metal skeleton towers. When 
the rangers are taught the code the fire will be 
located at the first alarm and assistance sum- 
moned. By this means it is believed that at least 
a portion of the heavy losses caused by fires 
every Summer may be saved. Veteran trappers 
and woodsmen hold that with the establishment 
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of such stations the problem of scientific fire- 
fighting in the forests of British Columbia will be 
largely solved It is estimated that there are 
about one hundred and fifty millions of acres of 
standing timber in British Columbia 


An additional mark of Royal favor has been 
won by Messrs. Hardy Brothers, the well-known 
fishing rod specialists, of Alnwick, England, the 
firm having received the special appointment of 
fishing rod and tackle manufacturers to the King 
of Spain. King Alfonso is a good sportsman, 
entering into all his recreations with zest and 
requiring always the best of material to enable 
him to carry out his fishing and hunting engage- 
ments to advantage. He knows, from practical 
experience, the value of a good outfit, and this 
adds to the importance of Messrs. Hardy’s ap- 
pointment. According to advices received by 
Messrs. Hardy from their Spanish agents the gut 
crop is a good one, particularly in the heavy and 
extra heavy classes, these latter being more plen- 
tiful than for some years. ‘The price of raw gut 
in Spain is the same as last year, and, with the 
exchange steady, prices will remain as at present. 


Ravages of timber wolves amongst cattle were 
reported from the northern part of Peterborough 
county in Ontario as late as the end of May. 
Several young cattle were found dead in their 
pastures, and the jagged wounds on their throats 
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were held to point unmistakeably to the work 
of the wolves. 

Mr. Bonnycastle Dale, whose name and writings 
are well known to our readers, in the course of 
an exploring trip along the west coast of Vancou- 
ver Island, came across what he believes to be 
the wreck of the missing British sloop of war 
Condor. The loss of this vessel, with one hun- 
dred and forty officers and men, has been one of 
the mysteries of the sea, and the British Ad- 
miralty will investigate the wreckage, reported 
resting on an uncharted reef, 
possible to settle all doubts on the subject and 
clear up the mystery as far as possible. 


The senior class in Forestry at Toronto Uni- 
versity had a fine experience in the north woods. 
They made their headquarters at Frank’s Bay, 
Lake Nipissing, on a timber limit of the Strong 
Lumber Company. When they went in the melt- 
ing ice causel the roads to be almost impassable 
and later on black flies made life almost unen- 
durable. Through all these difficulties the stu- 
dents, under Professor Fernow, made a_ topo- 
graphical survey of four hundred acres. Their 
report includes a description of the variety of the 
trees, the quantity and quality of the timber and 
the best methods of taking it out of the woods. 
In view of this year’s experience, Dr. Fernow 
recommends that the next period of practical 
training in the woods should be in the months 
ot October and November. 


Now is the time for the tourist and holiday 
maker to arrange for souvenirs of his outings 
and no better mechod can be adopted than pro_ 
curing a camera. It goes without saying that 
a camera to be taken on trips should be a good 
one, and careful selection will save an abundance 
of after trouble. Material assistance in selection 
will be found in the catalogue and price list of 
Korona Cameras, issued by the Gundlach-Manhat- 
tan Optical Company, of Rochester, N.Y. In the 
pages of a well-illustrated and finely printed book- 
let particulars are given about the construction 
of these cameras, their many advantages and 
prices. Many hints are also given, of which the 
amateur who wishes to excel in photography will 
take advantage. Particulars of lenses, tripods, 
shutters and prism binoculars are also given, and 
the booklet will prove interesting and valuable to 
all who are in any way concerned with photo- 
graphy—and that means a large and ever-growing 
multitude of lovers of the great outdoors. 


From what appears in the local papers, the 
fishermen of Owen Sound have been asking: “How 
is it that Dr. Marshall ean catch fish when no- 
body else can?’ For ten years, in company with 
.T. William’ Meekin, the Sydenham River on both 
sides of the Derby—Sydenham Line has_ been 
fished by the doctor. Generally the first of May 
finds him and his ¢ ympanion out on this quest, 
but with the cold weather and high water it was 
not until May 24th this year that they made 
their usual trip. The result of the day’s outing 
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and see if it is - 


was thirty-eight splendid brook trout, the smallest 
four ounces and the largest two pounds, total 
weight twenty pounds, the limit which the law 
allows for two men in one day. The fish were 
on exhibition at one of the stores in Owen Sound 


and attracted much attention. SS 


Mr. G. E. James, of Vancouver, has been g 
enough to forward us an old English treatise on 
Angling. The book; wuich is writteu by Robert 
Blakey, was published in London, England, in 
1855, and is complete and in a good state of 
preservation. it is in two parts—first, How to 
Angle, and second, Where to Go. These are sub- 
divided into chapters, the former containing thir- 
teen and the latter four. After some introduc. 
tory observations, in the course of which abun-— 
dant proofs are forthcoming of the ancient nature ; 
of the angler’s craft, a chapter is given up to. 
tackle and bait for angling. Chapters follow on 
the different kinds of fish, precedence being given — 
to the salmon, and others following in this order: _ 
trout, pike, greyling, perch, carp, tench and barbel, — 
chub, bream and roach, gudgeon, dace and eel, 
char, bleak, lamprey, loach, minnow, ruff, ete. The 
laws and regulations, of course, apply to the Old 
Country, and these have been so altered in the 
course of the half century which has gone by 
since the book was published that they would — 
now be no safe guide to follow. The chapters” 
on Where to Go deal with England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland and the continent of Europe. 
The whole is well written, and it is astonishing 
how much of it is still interesting to the anglers 
of the present day. We note that the book had, 
with the number we have described, reached its 
eighth thousandth, and for a book on angling, and 
with the limited reading circles of half a century 
ago, this fact alone is no small testimony to its 


merits. The illustrations recall old-time cos- 
tumes, but even with what we should consider 


handicaps, those ancient anglers were good fisher- 
men. 


The Hon. W. ¥. Pipes, Attorney-General and 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for Nova Scotia, 
visited Toronto early in June for the purpose of 
arranging with Dr. Fernow, dean of the Forestry 
Department at Toronto University, to conduct & 
survey of the timber resources of that province. — 
4.e Was successful in his efforts, and arrangements — 
were concluded under which Dr. Fernow and four 
assistants left at the end of that month for the 
Maritime Provinces in order to make a beginning 
with the work. Two summers are to be occu- 
pied in preparing a forest map of Nova Scotia, 
taking the work county by county. The survey 
will include not only the one and a half million 
acres ungranted and unlicensed, but also the lands 
in the hands of the timber companies. When the 
stock taking is complete some definite policy look- — 
ing to preservation will probably be adopted by 
the Provincial Government, : 


5 “ 
Two double-cylinder motors, 7-8 and 12-14 h.p., 
respectively, of the two-port two-cycle type have 
been added to their other productions by the 
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After the Game 


There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 


ICED POSTUM 


(With Sugar and Lemon—as desired) 


Postum is made of clean, hard wheat—and contains the Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the wheat) which builds up nerve cells and 


‘Relieves Fatigue 


without the harmful reaction of coffee or tea— 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek Michigan, U.S.A. 
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TRADE SN 
HOF 


‘‘M.R.M.’’ Brand ranks as the 
highest standard there is in the 
matter of Shot. This is owing to 
consistency displayed throughout 
the course of manufacture. 


Made from the best material, and 
every care taken to haveit uniform, 
round and true to size. 


Specify ‘‘M.R.M.”? when order- 
ing. 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


SEND 75 CENTS 


Collapsible Drinking Cup 


If you do not consider it the most 
compact and best Drinking Cup 
you have ever seen for the money, 
return it and we will return your 
money. 

Just the thing to carry on your 
camping trip. 

Sportsman’s Knife, stag handle, 5% inch blade, 
with leather aheath and loop for belt, $1.25 post- 
paid to any address. 


HENRY BIRKS AND SONS, LIMITED 
308 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


Detroit Auto Specialty Company. These new 
productions embody all the special features of the 
“Liberty” motors, simplicity of operation and 
beauty of design recommending them to the own- 
ers of smart motor craft. The company back 
their productions with a year’s guarantee, re- 
placing all parts found defective in material and 
workmanship, and assuming all responsibility for 
the motor working satisfactorily if correctly in- 
stalled and properly operated. They have a canoe 
engine of 1-114 horsepower, a little beauty and 
a marvel of efficiency. 


“The Pilgrim, a Bear Story of the Canadian 
Rockies,” is the title of a finely illustrated, wel! 
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gotten up brochure issued by the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Company of Montreal. The story, written 
by Mr. Edward Cave, tells how a young man 
from an Eastern college set out in a ridiculous 
costume, and with an armory of weapons, to 
capture a grizzly. He was first badly scared by 
a black bear, but later on showed himself game 
by tracking a grizzly, wounding him with his 
rifle and despatching the animal with six shots, at 
close range, from his revolver. In this revolver he 
used Dominion cartridges. When asked why he 
didn’t use the rifle “instead of running in and 
taking such fool chances,” his response was full 
of meaning. “‘Why, dad said he killed his first 
grizzly just like that, and I made a bet with him 
that I’d do the same and get a bigger skin than 
he got.” The guide, who is supposed to tell the 
tale, adds: “Well, by golly, you'll win. You'll 
win if I have to stretch ‘that ‘hide two feet.” The 
story can be heartily recommended to every 
sportsman. In a few additional pages are given 
some Sidelights on Ammunition, including the im_ 
portance of the men behind the machinery and 
the insistence on the Dominion system, which 
is the great secret of the dependability of Do- 
minion ammunition. “Absolute regularity and 
exactness. is so thoroughly lived up to that clock- 
work is not a fair comparison Every machine, 
whether a delicate and complicated loading ma- 
chine, or a simple packing machine, is inspected as 
carefully and regularly as a bank cashier scru- 
tinizes the money and the signatures on the 
cheques he handles. Not the slightest variation of 
adjustment is allowed, and not the slightest in- 


‘attention on the part of an employee to this 


most important of all rules is tolerated.” The 
effort is described as a new departure in Canadian 
advertising and a hope is expressed that it will 
meet with approval. A copy will be forwarded 
to any of our readers who will send a postal to 
the company requesting the same and mentioning 
Rod and Gun in Canada. 


Mr. R. C. W. Lett, of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, who is known personally to many sportsmen 
throughout Canada and the States, having effec- 
tively represented his company at Boston and 
other sportsmen’s shows, has been appointed 
Travelling Passenger and Colonization Agent for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. Mr. Lett, who says he is in the best 
big game and farm land of Canada, will be glad to 
hear from sportsmen wishing to make a trip West. 
Such sportsmen may depend upon him to make 
the best possible arrangements for both traveling 
and sport, the whole of his knowledge and experi- 
ence being placed at their service. 


The County Councils of Durham and Northum- 
berland have discussed the question of reaffores- 
tation so far as applies to their own areas in Old 
Ontario. Owing to the disappearane of the forests 
the soil is being washed away and the sand areas 
are increasing. It was felt that reafforestation 
could only be accomplished as a public work, and 
while the question as to whether the Provincial 
Government or the municipalities should own the 
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SHOE POLISH 


BRIGHT AND INSTANTANEOUS 


One application—two rubs—and 
your shoes are shined for three days. 
“2 in 1” softens the leather— 
keeps out moisture—won't stain the 
clothes—and emanci- 
pates you from bottles, 
mops, brushes and hard 


work. 


No substitute 


even half as good. 


10c. and 25c. Tins 


land, it was agreed that public ownership must 
be carried out. Dr. Fernow addressed the gather- 
ing, and the local members of the Legislature, 
who were also present, promised every assistance 
in their power. A committee was appointed to 
gather facts and figures bearing upon the question 
and arrange a series of meetings in order to ad- 
vocate the general policy of reafforestation in the 
two counties next fall. 


The latest hanger issued by the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Company, of Montreal, represents a well 
gotten up trap-shooting scene One shooter has 
just broken a target, while the scorer is adding 
the success to the scores on the board. In the 
foreground one enthusiastic shooter is showing a 
specimen of the well-known cartridge to a frown- 
ing companion and convincing him of the advan- 
tages of Dominion shells. On the platform are 
scattered about many evidences testifying to the 
fact that the shooters are all in favor of Dominion 
eartridges, and a plentiful supply in open boxes 


shows that the men are prepared for good sport. 
Few Canadians realize what a fine industry the 
Dominion Cartridge Company is building up. At 
present their plant consists of forty-three build- 
ings, situated on a two hundred acre reservation, 
while its business continues to increase with each 
passing year. The hanger, which is a piece of 
high-class artistic work, should be given a good 
position on the walls of every sporting club, 
and the company is prepared to supply copies to 
all interested parties who will apply for same 
and remit twenty cents in stamps to pay postage, 
packing, ete. The company holds that the proof 
is in the shooting, and they are satisfied for shoot- 
ers to put them to the proof. 


In the middle of June, Fisheries Inspector John- 
son, acting under instructions from the Depart- 
ment, seized a large quantity of undersized salmon 
trout at Brantford, Ont. The fish were caught at 
Goderich and were in the baggage car of a Buffalo 
train. 
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Mr. J. J. Hill, the railway magnate, paid his 
annual visit to Canada in June, and went to his 
fishing lodge in Quebec. 


The angler is becoming a political factor in 
Belgium. ‘Tne members of the fraternity are 
about to rise in their might and demonstrate. <A 
general election is on, and to convince candidates 
of their strength a procession, in which twenty- 
five thousand anglers will take part, has been 
arranged The anglers have likewise a stron: 
argument in the fact that they pay the Govern- 
ment two houndred thousand franes a year for 
the right to fish, while the polluters of the streams 
only contribute to the state a beggarly forty 
thousand franes With the votes and the money 
on their side they should succeed in obtaining laws 
as they would have them. 

That the finest boats can be built in Canada 
is evident from the forty-foot cabin cruiser the 
Schofield Holden Machine Company of Toronto 
have now under construction for Major B. Shaw- 
Wood, of London, Ont. The boat is forty foot 
over all, has a beam of eight foot four inches, 
and will be equipped with turn screws, propelled 
by two thirty-horsepower Schofield-Holden en- 
gines. In testing out, these engines have shown 
a brake horsepower of 38.25, inuicating that the 
boat wil prove a speedy goer. The hull wiil be 
handsomely finished in African mahogany, and the 
bridge deck amidships, ten feet long, under which 
the engines and double berth are placed, will be 
covered by a mackintosh cloth awning, supported 
by brass stanchions. The engine and steering will 
be controlled from the bridge deck. The forward 
cabin will contain Pullman berth, closet with 
toilet and locker space. The after cabin will be 
fitted with one double berth under the after end 
of the bridge deck with dresser writing desk, lock- 
ers, shelves, folding table and chairs. In the 
after end of the cabin will be a buffet and dish 
locker. Immediately astern of the starboard sid 
will be placed a sink, and further aft a refrigera- 
tor; and on the port side a wardrobe, toilet room 
and in the extreme aft a stove. The fresh water 
tank will be placed across the boat under the aft 
deck. An electric generator and Tungsten lamps 
with fittings of polished brass will supply light. A 
combination steering wheel and binnacle will be 
used in place of the ordinary gear. Thorough at- 
tention is being given to every detail, with the 
object of turning out an extremely fine boat, which 
will add to the reputation of tne firm and the 
eredit of Canadian builders. 

In the early part of June, ..lfred Hunter, To- 
ronto, and Edmund Loveday, Ottawa, Provincial 
Game Wardens, made an important seizure of 
furs at Renfrew, Ont. Under the authority of a 
search warrant they searched the premises of D. 
Budd and discovered something like five hundred 
muskrat, mink, marten, beaver and other skins. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department 
of the Interior has recently issued the first 
sheets of a new “forest atlas,” which will 
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include plans of the Dominion Forest Re- 
serves, of which the surveys are now being car- 
ried on. The “legend’’ is now being sent out; 
this designates that marks used to denote natu- 
ral features, the different species of trees and the 
amounts of timber that can be obtained per acre 
from timbered areas, entries of various kinds 
(such as homesteads, mineral lands, ete.), burns, 
or brules, cuttings and sales, roads, trails, rail- 
ways, canals, flumes, telegraph and _ telephone 
lines, buildings, etc. One of tne smaller forest 
reserves—that known as “the Pines,” situated 
near Prince Albert, Sask., has already been 
mapped, and the map of the Riding Mountain 
Forest Reserve, in northwestern Manitoba, is 
now in preparation. As surveys of the forest 
reserves and other forested districts are complet- 
ed, maps of these will be prepared and added to 
the atlas. It is hoped that the general scheme 
of indicating information, such as the different 
colors for stands of timber of various densities, 
and the other special signs adopted by the Forest 
Service of the Dominion may be put into general 
use throughout Canada, so that forest maps may 
be uniform in plan and may be easily compared. 


At a meeting of the Sault Ste. Marie branch 
of the Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, evidence was produced showing that during 
the past winter the citizens of Sault Ste. Marie 
had to pay duty on fish caught in their own 
waters. These fish were caught in Canadian 
waters by the Dominion Fish Company, which the 


.report of the Dominion Fisheries states, is dic- 


tated and controlled by A. Booth & Company, of 
Chicago, are put in cold storage at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., where they are shipped back to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


An angling correspondent thus describes some 
fine fishing he had in one of the lakes north of 
Montreal: 

“Six o’clock a.m. I dropped the first fly in the 
water. I had on a Silver Doctor, a Brown Hackle 
and a Dusty Miller, and to the latter a beauty 
of a trout rose almost at the instant it touched 
the water. The lake is an exceptionally deep one, 
the fish unique in their sombre shading and lack. 
of carmine in the spots. A half dozen came to 
the basket inside of fifteen minutes. They were 
fat and well fe. and strong and combative. They 
took the fly splendidly, favoring the Miller and 
Hackle as against the Doctor, which was the 
trailer. As I passed along the shore of the lake, 
circling it from the starting point, there was not 
much difference in the’ catch from place to place. 
[t was all good, except the frontage of a patch 
of spruce, over-well shaded. The breeze came 
and went—calm and ripple; ripple and calm. 
The sport was fine. When'l left off the fish were: 
still taking the fly, but my basket was full; and, 
besides, I wanted to try another lake. In half 
an hour I was there; fished- an hour and took 
sixteen. My biggest fish tipped the scale at 
slightly over two pounds. I drove home and sat ~ 
down to luncheon at 1 o’clock. And here I am” 
tonight (9 o’clock) in Montreal. 
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Summer Uses For 


BOVRIL 


BOVRIL with any plain mineral water is an unequalled 


summer drink. 


BOV RIL sandwiches for picnics, camp, or office lunch. 


BOV RIL bouillon for dinner or lunch. 


BOVRIL in soups, gravies or chowders. 


BOV RIL in any form is palatable and nourishing. 


Every shooter is interested in new fire-arms, 
particularly when placed upon the market by a 
firm of such high reputation as the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass. This 
same firm has been responsible for many advances 
in arms of precision, and the sportsman is in- 
debted to tnem for much that makes his shooting 
recreation a pleasure that endures in the memory 


long after the actual experience is over. Now 
consideration is asked for their new No. 70 re- 
peating rifle and No. 520 repeating shotgun. The 


rifle is known as a “visible loading” one and em- 
bodies several novel and meritorious features. 
The visible loading feature is new and simple 
and appeals to the shooter because he can see 
the cartridge fed into the chamber. The maga- 
zine tube and breech block are in one piece, and 
having extra strong double extractors, the ex- 
traction of the empty shell is absolutely positive. 
The breech block has a positive lock and is oper- 
ated by the slide handle after the breech block is 
closed. The hammer also has a positive lock 
and is always locked. The rifle is also very fine 
for single shot. It is made in two sizes, for .22 
short and .22 long ecartridges—the one for short 
cartridges handling fifteen and for long cartridges 
twelve The barrel is 20 inch, round, with an 
extreme length of 35 inches’ The list price, with 
varnished stock and slide handle, case hardened 
frame and rubber butt plate, is $9.00, and fitted 
with sights $11.50 and $12.00. The repeating 
shotgun is 12 gauge, 28, 30 and 32 inches, 7% 


Ibs, was designed by Mr. John Browning, an 
inventor of international prominence, and is com- 
plete in every particular. The barrel is made of 
Stevens forged steel, the receiver is a solid drop 
forging, allowing none of the interior parts to 
protrude and interfere with the pleasure or safe- 
ty; the side lock is unlocked by the recoil, the 
locking blocx is visible and made of half inch 
square tempered steel, the firing pin is drawn 
back and locked in opening the gun and remains 
locked; compensating is perfectly arranged; with 
the safety unloading, unloading is easy by leaving 
the gun open after each shot, and the sighting is 
just right. The finish is in black oxide with 
walnut pistol rip stock and slide handle. Cylinder 
bored, modified choke or full choke barrel as speci- 
fied, and list price, $27.00. Such perfect speci- 
mens cannot fail to appeal to any shooter, and 
both guns are assured of a large sale. The com_ 
pany will gladly forward full particulars to any 
interested reader. 

Mr. Reginald Gourlay, of Picton, Ont., writes in 
favor of the scheme adopted by the Bay of Quinte 
Yacht Club in erecting a club house for the pur- 
pose of being able to entertain their American fel_ 
lew yachtsmen. As he points out, international 
amity is often more promoted quietly and unos- 
tentatiously between the ranx and file of citi- 
zens of two countries than by their respective 
governments. In the case of the yacht clubs on 
both sides of the Great Lakes they will continue to 
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do the work far more effectively because it will 
come about from spontaneous feeling Canadian 
and United States yachtsmen meeting on com- 
mon ground will do much to promote a neigh- 
bourly feeling on both sides of the line. 


Sportsmen who are making up their lists of 
camp requirements should not overlook the im- 
portance of including some condensed cream. 
Many a meal in the camp and in the woods can be 
made luxurious by the aid of cream, and if those 
taking such trips will go to the trouble of seeing 
that Canada First Evaporated Cream is sup- 
plied to them they may reckon with certainty 
upon enjoying many a meal in a manner impos- 
sible without the aid of the fine preparation of 
which the Aylmer Condensed Milk Company, of 
Aylmer, Ont., is justly proud. A few tins will 
add little to the weight of the equipment and 
will mean much to the enjoyment of meals. Even 
with backwoods appetites, a luxury of this nature 
is highly appreciated. Just try it! 


A correspondent writes: The following recipe 
for cooking German carp was given to me the 
other day by an old fisherman. If it is not too 
old a chestnut I think your readers would appre- 
ciate it. Here it is: Clean your fish thoroughly 
and lay them on a clean board which has been 
well covered with butter Then place the fish 
and the board in the hot sun until the fish have 
become dry, when they can be thrown away. 
You can then eat the board. 


The trophy presented to the Ottawa Valley 
Motor Car Association for competition amongst 
its members in a one day’s reliability contest, 
held on June 12th, was won by Mr. E. McNeil in 
a four cylinder 40 h.p. 1909 Oldsmobile of the 
Model “D” type, with the only perfect score. 
The competition was open to all members of the 
association, with the stipulation that the cars 
used be stock cars and equipped as catalogued 
by the respective manufacturers. All the rules 
were drawn up carefully with a view of ensur- 
ing that the contest should prove one of dura- 
bility only. « technical committee, composed of 
members of the association, took charge of the 
ears at the close of the run and subjected them to 
lue most rigid scrutiny. Both Mr. McNeil and the 
Oldsmobile Company are to be most heartily 
congratulated on emerging so sucessfully from 
such a severe ordeal. 


According to accounts from Niagara the fish in 
that river, and particularly the sturgeon, have 
been subject to an epidemic of suicidal mania. 
A number of dead sturgeon were found along 
the river bank, and the wonder grew as to how 
they were being killed. In every instance the 
heads were crushed. Mr. W. J. Lee, an ardent 
fisherman, claims to have found the solution of 
the mystery. One morning when engaged in fish- 
ing, a sturgeon rushed towards him and dashed its 
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brains out by striking the bank almost at his 
feet. By close watching since that first suicide, 
Mr. Evans has seen the performance repeated 
many times. He is bringing the matter before the 
local Anglers’ Association, with a view of further 
inquiries being made as to any possible reason for 
self-destruction. 


To encourage tarpon fishing with light tackle 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club was founded and 
has met with much success. Its annual meeting 
was held a short time ago, when the following 
officers were elected: President, A. W. Hooper; 
first vice-president, L. G. Murphy; second vice- 
president, H. Wilcox; third vice-president, W. E 
Jones; secretary and treasurer, J. E. Cotter; cor- 
responding secretary, J. E. Pflueger; directors, 
Messrs. Hooper, Murphy, Wilcox, Jones, Cotter, 
Pflueger, Leach and Streeter. Up to the begin- 
ning of June 280 tarpon had been taken, of 
which number 121 were landed on light tackle, 
the number of rods engaged being twenty. The 
president of the club (Mr. Hooper) landed 47 tar- 
pon on the regulation light tackle in three weeks, 
thus gaining the position of world’s champion in 
this class. Mr. L. G. Murphy, the first vice- 
president, landed a tarpon measuring 6 ft. 6 in. 
long. He used a light tackle. He was two 
hours in accomplishing the task, following the 
fish for two miles. This breaks all records for 
size of fish on light tackle. The season has been 
an exceptionally good one, and the many noted 
anglers have been amply satisfied with their ex- 
periences. 


The Winchester and Peters Companies are 
making round ball ammunition especially for 
Marble’s Game Getter Gun. It is very accurate, 
and the 115 grain ball will penetrate from 74 to 
8 inches of pine at 15 feet. The Winchester 
Company is making a special line of shot cartrid- 
ges for this gun which make an average pattern 
of 75 No. 8 shot and 145 No. 10 shot in a 12-inch 
square at 50 feet. The Marble Safety Axe 
Company is now making the Game Getter with 
15 inch barrels, on account of the strong demand 
for this length. 4 

The following, amongst many other unsolicited 
testimonials, has been received by Messrs. 
Marble: 

Flint, Mich., June 21, 1909. 
1512 Church St. 
Marble Safety Axe Company, 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Gentlemen,—Last Wednesday I received the Game Getter 
Gun ordered from you about a monh ago, also the am- 
munition. I was surprised to receive some of the ammuni- 
tion, as I was unaware that it was made, but knew 
that if it could be secured anywhere you could at least 
inform me where to get it. It is needless to say that 
I am surprised with the lightness, workmanship, finish and 
utility of this little gun. I was under the impression that 
there would be a great deal of recoil when using the 44-40 
ammunition, but find that it is hardly noticeable when 
shooting off-hand and held properly. 

Saturday I took a stroll into the country to give the 
gun a test. I made all tests at fifty feet, measured, and 
used the targets you so kindly sent me with the gun. The 
.22 caliber proved very accurate, in fact as accurate at 
this range as my Marlin Repeater. With the 44-40 shot 
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SOR STP TSE TAN 


You are always ready for her no 
matter when she arrives if you have 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


in the house. Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, a nourishing 
meal can be prepared with it ‘‘in a jiffy’’ by serving it with milk or 
cream or with fresh or preserved fruits. Shredded Wheat meets 
every emergency of household management. Nothing so nourishing 
or satisfying when returning from a shopping tour or a long journey 
as Shredded Wheat. 


For the sultry Summer days when the appetite craves light, dainty and wholesome 
dishes, try the following: Heat a Shredded Wheat Biscuit in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness; then cover with sliced peaches and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to 
suit the taste. For breakfast heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness and serve 
with milk or cream, adding salt to suit the taste. Triscuit is the Shredded Wheat 
Toast—a delicious and dainty “snack” for Summer lunches and outdoor excursions. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LIMITED - NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East. 1742 
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cartridges at the same range with a 12 inch square target I 


secured the following results. 

With Winchester smokeless cartridges and No. 8 shot, 
average 75 pellets. 

With Winchester smokeless cartridges and No. 10 shot, 
average 143 pellets. 

With Peters semi-smokeless cartridges and No. 10 shot, 
average 120 pellets. 

With Peters semi-smokeless cartridges and No. 8 shot, 


average 61 pellets. 

The Winchester ammunition used in this test, as per your 
letter, was their new make made especially for the Game 
Getter. The number of pellets are the average of twenty- 
five shots of each kind of powder and size of shot. 

I am enclosing herewith two targets made with the round 
ball ammunition manufactured especially for the Game 
Getter. The left target was made with Winchester cart- 
ridges at fifty feet with a muzzle rest. *- There are ten 
consecutive shots in this bulls-eye. The other target was 
made with Peter semi-smokeless round ball cartridges at 
ninety measured feet, and the bulls-eye contains five shots 
out of seven—two of which were just outside to the right of 
the bulls-eye. 
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I am glad to know that both these ammunition com- 
panies have already made ammunition especially for your 
gun, and it is probable that the other companies will follow 
suit, as this little gun is sure to be a big seller. 

I am going to get a deer during the coming fall hunt with 
my Game Getter, and if I am right will let you know about 
it. I enclose the return card herewith and will give your 
Nitro Solvent Oil a thorough trial on this arm. 

= Truly yours, 


(Signed) George Hinchey. 


We publish illustrations of the new Model 25 
Marlin repeating rifle, which occupies the unique 
position of being the first rifle ever made repeat- 
ing with the .22 C. B. caps. The advent of this 
arm will be welcome news to many of our read- 
ers, with whom the accurate, effective little .22 
C. B. caps have been universal favorites for gal- 
lery and target work generally, and for still-hunt- 
ing squirrels and other small game. The C. B. caps 
should not be confounded with B. B. caps, as the 
latter are usually loaded with fulminate and are 
not recommended for use in this rifle. The C. B. 
caps have a long, conical bullet and are loaded 


Loading tube, 
with black, semi-smokeless and smokeless pow- 
ders in all standard makes. They are fully as 
desirable in many forms of shooting as the .22 
short cartridges, and are comparatively so cheap 
that they quickly save the price of the gun in 
the reduced cost of the ammunition. The Model 
25 also handles in the same rifle without change 
in adjustment the .22 short cartridges of all 
makes, black, semi-smokeless and smokeless pow- 
ders, and is guaranteed accurate, reliable and 
thoroughly satisfactory. It holds fifteen 22 
short cartridges or eighteen C. B. caps at one 
loading. For gallery work a special loading tube 


can be obtained, which allows instant re-filling 
of the magazine, and doubles the efficiency of the 


gun. The rifle has a 23-inch round barrel and the 
deep, clean-cut accurate rifling of the Ballard 


system, which insures a long life for the gun. 
The removable sideplate and removable action 
parts allow instant access to all parts of the action 
and make this the easiest of all small caliber 
rifles to keep clean. A tang thumb-screw with 
a knurled head allows the butt-stock to be re- 
moved quickly and without using tools—a take- 
down feature which adds to the convenience and 
value of the gun. The gun is made of first 


with section cut away to show position of cartridges in tube. 


quality material in every part, and has the 
well-known Marlin solid-top frame and closed- 
in breech bolt to keep out rain, dirt and all 
foreign matter, and the Marlin  side-ejection 
which never interferes with your aim and pro- 
motes rapid, accurate firing—the great pleasure 
and real test of a repeating gun. The Model 25 
Marlin repeater is a gun every man, woman and 
boy who shoots can buy and enjoy. It sells at 
a price all can afford ($10.00 catalogue list—less 
at your dealer’s), and because of its cheap am- 
munition quickly pays for itself in the reduced 
cost of cartridges. Order now for quick delivery. 


. 
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ae TRAP 


Rod end Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ of the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. All] 
should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor 


communicatigns 


“The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


Canadian-American Indian Tournament 


The much-diseussed, much-heralded and much- 
anticipated Canadian-American Indian Tourna- 
ment, which has been in the mouths and thoughts 
of prominent trap shooters on beth sides of the 
line for many months past, took place on the 
grounds of the Queen’s Royal Hotel, Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, June 29, 30 and July 1, 2. 


The Grand American Handicap had been pulled 
off at Chicago the previous week with the atten- 
dance of the very best shots on the American 
continent, the second largest in the history of 
Interstate Association tournaments, and the cream 
of this bunch of star performers took a special 
train from vhe “burning sands” of the Windy 
City to the cool and refreshing breezes of the 
celebrated Niagara resort. To meet them the 
Canadian Indians sent their best braves, and the 
result was, as might have been expected, that 
this tournament brought together for friendly 
competition in the healthful and exhilarating 
sport. of trap shooting the best shooting talent 
ever before seen together in Canada 


The Canadian Indians, who held their annual 
pow-wow and shoot on the Queen’s Royal grounds 
last year, wisely decided to hold the joint tourna- 
Ment again at this point. No more delightful 
sport for the competition could be imagined. The 
three sets of Leggett traps used at the tourna. 
ment were set facing the blue_waters of. Lake 


Erie to the north, presenting a clear and 
unobstructed background. Ample shade and 
house accommodation were available, and the 


arrangements for the shooters’ comfort and con- 
venience left nothing, to be desired. A shaded 
roadway led to the splendid hotel itself but a 
few steps distant, and there the high-class ser- 
vice of the management left absolutely nothing 
to be desired. 8 

The weather was’ propitious, and the conditions 
for big scores could not have been much more 
favorable. All, both professional and amateur. 
shot from the 16 yard mark, and it was the 
best horse to win without fear, favor or affec- 
tion. 

The first day, June 29th, was devoted to a 
preliminary practice at 100 targets, and the pace 
Set in this set the mark for the whole tourna- 
Ment. Geo. Lyon, the U.M.C. expert, was high 
man with 98 out of 100. Geo. Beattie, Hamilton, 
the Canadian crack, made the high score for his 
countrymen, of 95. 

The business of the meet properly commenced 


on the morning of June 30th. Over 18 squads 
entered for the race, and the shooting was fast 
and furious until late in the evening.. Again 
the American amateur and professional demon- 
strated his class by making scores never before 
made on Canadian grounds. High average was 
won by R. W. Claney with 194, followed by J. 
R. Taylor with 193, and R. O. Heikes 192, and 
G. S. McCarty, W. B. Darton and Mrs. Topper- 
wein with 191. These are all professionals ex- 
cept Mr. McCarty. 

On the second day good scores were again in 
evidence. R. W. Clancy was again high gun with 


Mr. C. Edgar Wood, Dominion Cartridge Company, with his back modestly turned, 


and Mr. Thos. A. Marshall, the 


great U. M. C. expert, 


but two misses out of 200. F. D. Kelsey, East 
Aurora, N.Y., went through the programme with 
but three misses, while Joe Jennings, the great 
Canadian, missed but four, a marvellous. perfor- 
manee for an amateur, and tied with Rolla O. 
Heikes, the well-known professional, who like- 
wise scored 196. 

On the third and last day the programme was 
limited to 160 targets Mrs. Topperwein made 
the marvellous score of 159, missing but one bird 
during the day. Geo. L. Lyon scored 158, and 
V. Oliver and H. W. Kahler 157. After the 
regular programme the shoot for the Mallory Cup 
at 50 targets took place with a handicap of from 
16 to 23 yards. This was won by J. W. Bell, of 
St. Louis, Mo., with 48. 


The Royal Hotel Cup, offered for a 


Queen’s 


4 


R. O. Heikes, Geo M. Dunk 


five-man team race, was won by the Stanley’s, 
Toronto, with the good score of 120 out of 125. 

The Toronto Cup for the highest Canadian ama- 
teur average was won by J. E. Jennings, Toronto, 
with 534 out of 569. 

The cup presented by Hugh Clark, Wabash, 
Ind., for the longest continuous run in regular 
events, was won by Mrs. Topperwein, who made 
a run of 197 straight. Many other long runs 
were recorded. F. D. Kelsey made one of 134, 
and Joe Jennings made two of 112 and 115. 

Eleven splendid silver cups and a Lennox vase 
were offered for the daily high averages. These 
were contributed by the Canadian Indians and J. 
A. R. Elliott, New York; Ed. Voris, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; E. H. Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. A. 
Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill.; S. S. Johnson, Minnea- 


(‘“‘see him smiling’’) and Bert. Glover. ! 
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polis, Minn., and Harvey MeMurchy, Hunter Arms 
©o., Fulton, N.Y., who contributed the vase. Forty- 
one cash prizes for general high average were 
given as ro1lows: One of $50, ten of $30 each, ten 
of $25 each, ten of $20 each, ten of $15 each, and 
two low averages of $25 each. 

The high averages for the whole tournament 
were as follows: 

R. W. Claney 545, Young 542, R. O. Heikes 540, 
Mrs. Topperwein 539, Lyon, 538, Kelsey 538, 
Painter 537, H. Dixon 536, McCarty 536, J. R. 
Taylor 534, Jennings 534, Guy .,ard 533, Kahler 
531, W. B. Darton 530, Meaders 528, L. E. Mal- 
lory 527, H. Fleming 526, kiuiott 526, Huff 524, 
Wright 524, Willis 522, Foltz 522, A. M. Hatcher 
521, H. D. Freeman 520, Skelly 520, E. O. Brown 
519, Fanning 517, C. D. Henline 516, Conley 516, 
Geo. Mackie 514, Marshall 514, J. F. Mallory 512, 
Dr. Culver 512, F. Wagner 512, Keller, Jr. 512, 
Squier 511, Rike 509, Finley 508, Talcott 508, 
Beattie 508, Fish 507, Barnes 507, Hilliker 507. 


J. Ely, Chief Young Eagle. It was decided to 
have the next anual tournament of the Canadian 
Indians at Niagara-on-the-Lake, June 30 and July 
1 and 2, 1910. T. D. MeGaw, Toronto, and Dr. 
Kilmer, St. Catharines, were accepted as members 
and apportioned logs in the wigwam. A hearty 
vote of thanks was extended to Chief King Pin 
for his services as High Scribe, and a resolution to 
that effect ordered inscribed and presented to the 
worthy Chief. A vote of thanks to High Chief 
McGill for his valuable services was passed and 
suitably responded to. The Council of Chiefs 
were elected as follows: B. W. Glover, London; 
E. J. Marsh, Toronto; Dr. Beam, St. Catharines; 
D. MeMackon, Highgate; C. G. Thompson, Sher- 
brooke; G. W. McGill, Thos A. Duff, G. M. Dunk 
and Geo. L. Vivian, Toronto; E. G. White, Ottawa. 
These atterwards met and elected G. W. McGill, 
High Chief; Dr. C. O. Beam, High Vice Chief, and 
T. A. vuff, High Seribe and Chief of Wampum. 

A very pleasing incident took place at the close 


3 
Along the 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Indians 
was held on the evening of the second day in the 
hotel parlors. There were present G. W. Mc- 
Gill, Chief Wholly Smoke; Thos. A. Duff, Chief 
King Pin; D. MeMackon, Chief Level Head; E. G. 
White, Chief Sah-aw-ko-kin-ap-i; W. A. Smith, 
Chief Tasu-kamned; Alex. Wolfe, Chief Two 
quick; Geo. T. Wolfe, Chief Poundmaker; W. P. 
Thomson, Chief Iron Face; Court Thomson, Chief 
You-em-see; Dr. Jordon, Chief Make ’em Yell; 
F. A. Parker, Chief Olympic; C. G. Thompson, 
Chief Long Bill; Dr. Overholt, Chief Kill-em- 
moons; Major Singer, Chief Big Gun; W. R. Fen- 
ton, Chief Home Comfort; Geo. L. Vivian, Chief 
Short Wing; Dr. Beam, Chief Smooth Face; T. D. 
McGaw, Chief Occaneeche; B. W. Glover, Chief 
Red Cloud; Geo. M. Dunk, Chief Doncart; E. J. 
Marsh, Chief ‘Sign Maker; R. B. Hutcheson, Chief 
Redwing; T. W. Barnes, Chief Roaring Lion; W. 


firing line. 


of the tournament, when Thos. A. Marshall, Chief 
Long Talk, mounted the rostrum, and after 
making a very flattering address, presented Thos. 
A. Duff, Chief King Pin, with a handsome gold- 
headed cane, inscribed as follows: “Mr. T. A. 
Duff, Chief King Pin, Trophy of Esteem from 
American Indians, July 2, 1909.” Mr. Duff feel- 
ingly responded in language both eloquent and 
fitting, expressing his great pleasure at the un- 
expected and valuable gift. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
shoot was the exhibition given on the afternoon 
of July 1st, when Mr. and Mrs. Topperwein held 
the attention of a very large crowd, while they 
gave their clever exhibition with shotgun, rifle 
and revolver. Some of the stunts were of the 
hair-raising variety. Mrs. Topperwein opened 
with clever work with the revolver, shooting blue 
rocks with the revolver in various positions and 
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Ad. ‘opperwein playing golf between acts. 
through mirror, shooting cans in the air as well 
as pieces of brick and coal; with a rifle, shootinz 
cartridges off the finger, breaking a blue rock into 
fragments, piece by piece, while held in the hand, 


eutting a card held edgeways and two cards 
held edgeways with one shot. With a_ shot- 
gun she broke five eggs thrown into the 
air together, in succession. Mr. Topperwein 
gave similar clever exhibitions, shooting coal 


and brick and marbles thrown in the air, shooting 
can thrown in the air without sighting, shooting 
ean while in the air repeatedly, shooting the 
bullet end out of a cartridge thrown in the air, 
ete. He also gave exhibitions with the high 
power rifle, showing the great smashing force of 
this arm. 

Mention must be made of the efficient work of 
the staff having charge of the details of the shoot. 
First and foremost, because occupying the most 
exacting and responsible position, was Fred C. 
Whitney, who had charge of tne office and the 
important work of dividing the money.  Un- 
doubtedly he stands without a peer in this class 
of work, and his presence was a guarantee that 
there would be no kick coming from the financial 
end of the business. Assisting him was Geo. R. 
Ginn, whose genial presence is always welcome 
at Canadian shoots. Luther J. Squier, as com- 
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piler of scores, was invaluable, and J. Falk, of 
the Sportsman’s Review, was an able assistant. 
The traps were in charge of Charles North, and 
their smooth working during the tournamenv eap 
be largely creaited to him. Thos. A. Vayis, of 
the W. R. A. Co.,.and C. L. Kelsey, of the U. M. 
C. Co., rendered valuable assistance. Last and 
not by any means least great credit must be 
given to the High Scribe of the Canadian Indians, 
Mr. Thos. A. Duff, for the splendid work accom-’ 
plished by him in making all the nevessary ar- 
rangements and making possible the successful 
issue of the greatest trap shooting affair ever 
attempted in Canada. 


The Scores. 


Preliminary practice, 100 targets: 


S.A. ~ B: 
Geos dby On ass cee ne ce eee eee 100. +98 
Guy.3 Wardesce So tee ee ee 100 «97 
Mrs. Lopperweill.: 2.007. 4) 100 §=96 
G,.. S.. MeCarty:.. 937 «anew oe eee 100 «96 
ae SS Welles’ inc. tcc. ee eee eee 100 =96 
Re Or Heikes is o.33. ee eee 100 95 
a HH Bletkes on ee ee 100 95 
Geo; Beattie: = x24 oa... eee 100 95 
BH: Deireemans sn Sa eee 100 94 
KY. Shattuek: +. 32s ee ee 100 94 
WB Dartones-o: beet, eee eee 100 94 
Wi SEE re es eee ec er 100 §=94 
TH. Keller ark ace sate ee 100 =94 
:-O: Beweren:<c ta ne eee 100 93 
C. A, “Voung fig 24 Sen eee 100 §=93 
& AiG Hen Lines 2 iycseoees oes ee. 100 893 
L.: Bs Hlenting * 220.2500 oes ee oO ees 
A Dixon pee es 100 §=92 
Js Re Taylor 2. x.ta sere Soon 100 92 
Gwe Panter Sine eee 100° “92 
ugh BMlemiin oss aree as 0 ot eee 100 92 
DrCalvert sich sot Gee eee 100 = 91 
Geo: Warner: Moni ce eee ‘100 ‘91 
Jeb Malloryitee seer ose eee 100 91 
AiSB Shawardsrraces, poetic oo Ao eee 100=s 91 
| eye & Ieee tt 0) One atom am Teen oS co 100 «91 
Chris> ‘Gobtliebw oss fess oc eee 100 890 
inlays stort ties oe ae cote 100 
Ae Meakiatcher;. ssc. 6 Soe eee 100 89 


GOOD RECOIL PADS. 
-E. D. Rike, Dayton, O., and Jack Fanning. 


The Bradford bunch and their bungalow, 


Le ARO eee ee 100 
oT UNIS see i eer ener Sete 100 
Si LE SUT Ca ee me 100 
Meme N ats Sore, oe en 2-2 foes snayeeavenv eels sees 100 
1. CITC gee agen ee ae 100 
MeN MLNS Us poate peg tes, a Se tat sous 2 100 
<P TBly LUIGI Pe 100 
WHS UU OT ec Sy o 8 cpasat eu siaya chiens Gin,s Se sin 100 
REEVE EDU (ir rerio e as. yy as Sess 100 
MPIC SNC LV oss oae cnye; Sass achnus, scsue esa ing: 100 
BPP em ICO GE) cons crea wpaf ers isyay 2) etyoue eysve #00, 100 
MRSS IED RESTO eo os oe -i-Sas) vane veneg aca wa 100 
BMRA CKIG 220 55a sree sys oe ss Sut 100 
PRET eVEOTY 5505275 cia0- oy x ayciee. ie, ee os 100 
BRIN CEG VEC io ap cape oom, 2 seyoctys: ae sne een 100 
RIESE RE boys ore yg FE Srenpne) setae sj on3 100 
BPN sete OEE OI earns ats cossnieetclr tater canloncvemanio 100 


the ‘‘Lilacs,’’ an old Kentucky home for the time being, 


$9) nowPS Sousa sear ee ee 
Soe ine Vice VEG GHI Ms, coeanc teeth omen en) ater oem eae 
SSieGe clit. Drier ees ners 777.0, cee 

oie G05. (Gis WiAnitKe Seep Wipe 

Sipe Oe Oe ONNSGtOIN 0. sateen ae 
See NO SMSA te Ti te, Sete eon we oe 

87 Hart Stanbury ..... 

Sits cb Bermmbardt tere. oe ee eas 
87 Dr. Cumming 

See Teds Sedat ts cee ety lees 

rif fase Js G ryasysrel D Lh Aiea ase ae es SE 

86) Wi Ho singer! =... 

SURV ALM CS arene dace Re RNS at et 
ee yee Cree ONG D peep teeter ee eae 

Sime NC lve crasecs cE ney scr oak- cyosep Riel oko 
Sa ee VG aiWieets oe ius oc ies Gaol tee ee 
PSS Sep EM A] D}S ol Baril Pe(2N epee eat ye eer l Pe hea 


The High Average Trophies, 
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1c Wiel Dib faye ee ee le 200 190 200 189 160 157—536 
G. K. Mackie ....200 180 200 186 160 148—514 
Guy Ward?s..\. 52: 200 189 200 193 160 151—533 
id: WVornis: 222. 200 175 200 173 160 125—473 


A. M. Hatcher 200 188 200 187 160 146—521 
R. W. Clancey ..200 194 200 198 160 153—545 
Chris. Gottlieb ...200 181 200 173 160 143—497 


J. Re Lavoro ae 200 193 200 191 160 150—534 
B. H. Finley ....200 174 200 187 160 147—508 
G. L. Lyon ......200 189 200 191 160 158—538 


T. A. Marshall ..200 181 200 184 160 149—5l. 
D. A. Edwards ..200 177 200 180 160 138—495 


Js Seas kelibye ete 200 189 200 185 160 146—520 
2. O. Heikes ....200 192 200 196 160 152—540 
G. E. Painter ....200 190 200 195 160 155—537 


H. W. Heikes ....200 173 200 183 160 142—498 
G. S. McCarty ...200 191 200 193 160 152—536 
Fred Shattuck ..200 178 200 173 160 i51—502 
\V¥. B. Darton ....200 191 200 191 160 148—530 
G. M. Dunk ...... 200 184 200 173 160 140—497 
P. D. McGaw ....200 143 200 171 160 127—441 
John Philip Sousa 200 166 200 186 160 140—492 
W. H. Singer ....200 173 200 164 160 139—4,6 
Dr Calver---=* =. 200 173 200 186 160 153—512 
F. W. Wagner ...200 178 200 189 160 145—512 
C. G. Henline ..:.200 181 200 185 160 150—516 
T. M. McIntyre ..200 180 200 168 160 140—488 


R. S. Pringle ....200 180 200 184 160 142—506 

Woe S: Dey’ 2: 200 159 200172 160 129—460 

aie , H. S. Welles ....200 187 200 187 160 154—528 
ALLS Na oe aece a eae Bcc RB Rolie. tee 200 180 200 187 160 155—522 
SS ee 3 ce Finnie Ce a eae 40 28 Hugh Fleming ..200 189 200 191 160 146—526 
Be ely MARADN 96 oie sy Stacie eel ag 40 28 5. G. White .....200 162 200191 160 137470 
Ist Day. 2nd Day. 3rd Day. S. S. Johnstone ..200 150 200 169 160 148—467 

‘A.B. S.A. B. S.A. B. Tot.’ Mrs. Johnston ....200 132 200 112 160 87—331 

L. E. Mallory.....200 171 200 164 160 130—465 C. Jordan .......200 96 200 142 160 116—354 
F. E. Mallory ....200 164 200 162 160 129-455 E. H. Tripp .....200 187 200 168 160 132—487 
BO. Sawer Sth... 200 184 200 184 160 151—519 OC. A. Young...... 200 194 200 198 160 150--542 
J. F. Mallory ....200 173 200 190 160 149512 Walter Huit ..... 200 187 200 189 160 148—524 
L. KE. Mallory, Jr..200 186 200 193 160 148—527 L. J. Squier ....200 177 200 184 160 150—Sl1l1 


H. D. Freeman ...200 183 200 186 160 151—520 T. H. Keller, Jr...200 183 200 186 160 143—-512 
Mrs. Topperwein. .200 191 200 189 160 159—539 Dr. C. E. Cook ..200 151 200 183 160 137—-47} 


Billy Barnes, Major Singer and George Beattie looking pleasant, :, 


J. S. Fanning ....200 
2A. R. Billiott ..200 
Geo. W. McGill ..200 
G. L. Vivian .200 
Fred Berban ..... 200 
Thos. A. Duff ....200 
H. G. Messinger . .200 
P. M. Bernhardt. . .200 
fet. Laleott. ....200 
3 1S ae 200 
2 Da ae 200 
DRAKE. oo 5,3 200 
wer bell ........ 200 
H. Stanberry ....200 
Andy Meaders ...200 
A. C. Suckow ....200 
Dr. Overholt .200 
Geo. Beattie .200 
W. Barnes ...... 200 
W. P. Thomson ..200 
Hawkins .. ..': 200 
Dr. Cumming ....200 
Veet Bly <. 2... 200 
Alex. Wolfe ..... 200 
Geo. Wolfe ...... 200 
Wm. Fenton ..... 200 
b. W. Glover ....200 
Mes CAMs . = 5. ss 5 200 
F. A. Parker ....200 
D. MeMackon ....200 
ee WMarsh;.....- 200 
E. A. Heliker ....200 
DU 6) ee ae 200 
HD; Kelsey... .. . 200 
F. S. Wright -....200 
A. E. Conley ....200 
J. E. Jennings ....200 
a Bennett. ...... 200 
W. A. Smith ....200 
B. B. Hutcheson . .200 
H. H. Kakler .200 
Court Thomson ..200 


A couple of spectators very much interested—in the game. 


151 --517 
154-- 526 
141—-492 
127-493 
.. 136 
132—463 
138—479 
148—508 


156—516 
153—534 
..-—171 
143—482 
..-—3ll] 
157—531 
140—466 


H. O. Wagner 
C. G. Thomson 
B. V. Covert 

Dr. Kilmer 
W. H. Smith 
O. E. McGaw 
V. Oliver 
C. G. Thomson 
Red Wing 


Mallory Cup, 
yards :— 


Clancy (22) 
Taylor (22) 
R. O. Heikes (22)... 
Young (22) 
Kelsey (21) 
McCarty (22) 
Ward (21) 
Lyon (21) 
Painter (21) 
Darton (21) 


liotie (2)tereeee ae oe 
\ivneteini ((220)) 8 Ac Ane c 4] 
Jennings (21) ...... 46 
T. T. Mallory (20).. 39 
Mrs. Topperwein (22) 47 
Hatcher’ (20) 252... 42 
Fleming (20) ...... 42 
W. Huft (20) .....- 43 
Squier’ (20)* 2. .:..... 43 
Bowers (U9) tenn. - 39 
Freeman (19) ...... 40 
Hinley(19) Fc. 2). 45 
Marshal] (19) ...... 47 
Skellivar(l9)) cece 43 
Welles (19) <2k in etsete 45 
athe (19). ..-< 42 45 
Keller, Jr. (19) 53H) 
Hanne (19) ec 44 
Sousa, (19) 2.2 22-3. 31 


Seo Ale ie: 


bee ee = 
200 156 —156 
QOVHSTAe ee S71 
2003165. o sy Se —165 
200 149 —149 
140. e880. 2. es 
oe. 160 157—157 
200 15h oe e156 

160 141—141 


Fenton (19) 
Oliver (19) 
Kakler (19) 
D. A. Edward (18).. 
H. W. Heikes (18).. 
Shattuck (18) 
Vivian (18) 
Bikes (DS) ie oie at ce 
Conley (18) 
Hutchinson (18) 
McGill -(17) 
Keily (17) 
Hish> (Ui) ean ree 
MecMackon (17) 

Vorris= (16) en eee 
Gottlieb (17) 
Dunk (16) 
McGaw »(1G)) 3. Sone 
McIntyre (16) 
Johnston (16) 
Erp pe (ith) ieee eee 
Messinger (16) 
Bernhardt (16) 
Belle GG \eer ore sce 
W. A. Smith (16) .. 
W. P. Thomson (16) 
Cummings (16) 
Coxe (Gees ere ae 
W. A. Smith (16) .. 
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Geo. L. Vivian, Chief Short Wing, and Thos. A. Duff, Chief 


King Pin. ‘The innocent cause of it all,” 
ialeotbe( 19) wes. 02. 38 C. Thomson (16).... 34 
Burns (19) ft. 46 E. S. White (16)... 44 
SO) Ns ( CL) eres eae 44 


Notes of the Shoot. 


We take off our hats to the American trap 
shooter. 
” * * 
The lion and the lamb laid down together, but 
the lamb was inside the lion. 


A ninety per cent. score looked like thirty cents 
and the returns from the cashier were not that 
much. 

* * 

Joe Jennings struck a great gait the second and 

third days, missing but 11 out of 360. 
* * 

E. D. Rike, Dayton, Ohio, an old-timer, was the 
heaviest weight of the bunch, tipping the scales 
at 365. 

* % % 

A pleasant feature was the large attendance of 
the squaws and papooses of the chiefs. 
over his little boy. 


George L. Vivian brought 
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Short Wing wanted to show he was able to deliver 
the goods. 
* * * 
Mrs. B. W. Glover, London, Ont., and daughter 
accompanied Chief Red Cloud and afterwards 
visited Buffalo and the Falls. 


%- * * 


E. H. Tripp set a new record for tips even for a 
summer resort, his $10 contribution being very 
welcome even if unintentional. 

Chief King Pin came to in time for the banquet. 

Mrs. Topperwein demonstrated that she is un- 
doubtedly the greatest shot gun, rifle and revolver 
expert in the world irrespective of sex. 

The Mallory boys are a good-natured bunch and 
capable of making some good scores. 

One of the funnyisms was to see John R. Taylor 
at the pow-wow trying to make a noise with 
Chief Bald Eagle’s tom tom. 

* * * 

It is a moot question whether Tom A. Marshall 
belongs to the animal; vegetable or mineral king- 
dom. The women say he is a deer, the girls 
think he is a peach, and the men declare him to 
be a brick. Certainly as a fun producer he has 
them all beaten. 

G. M. Dunk and C. E. Wood of the Dominion 
Cartridge Co. had the satisfaction of seeing some 
of the best scores being made with Dominion shells. 

* * * 

The war dance by the Indians in full war cos- 
tume, which took place in the rotunda of the 
motel the evening of July Ist and the speech of 
the High Chief, Thos. A. Marshall, was one of the 
features of the occasion. ’ 

Many bucks and squaws enjoyed the summer 
dance and subsequent »banquet on the evening of 
July 1st, but, per contra, many of the warriors 
were too leg weary after the labors of the day 
on the firing line to indulge in this pleasant 
pastime. 

Mrs. C. VU. Beam and Miss Beam, St. Catharines, 
were Dominion Day visitors. 


Hon. J. J. Foy, K.C., Attorney-General for On- 
tario, viewed the strenuous game, apparently with 
much interest. 

* * * 

Mesdames Geo. L. Vivian, Geo. W. McGill, Geo. 
T. Wolfe and Alex. Wolfe, Toronto, were welcome 
visitors during the tournament. 

* * * 

Geo. S. McCarty, Philadelphia, shoots a 34in. 
single barrel Francotte with raised rib and makes 
exceptionally good use of it. 

* * + 

Chief Red Wing (R. B. Hutcheson) was the 
sole representative from Montreal and made some 
good scores notwithstanding an absence from the 


. 


A group cf Toronto ladies and Thos. A. Marshall, the idel of all tho ladies. 


traps for two years. He broke 93 out of his 


last 100. 
* * * 

Dr. C. E. Cook, New London, Ia., did a good 
business in shooting glasses, and incidentally made 
some good scores at the traps. 

* * * 

Geo. Beattie, Hamilton, wasn’t making much 
noise, but was piling up scores that in any other 
company would have Icoked extremely large. 

* * * 

Andy Meaders is an old veteran at the traps 
who crossed guns with Bogardus on other battle- 
fields, and who is still able to shoot at a 97 per 
cent. clip. 


* * * 


Billy Barnes, Hamilton, found himself, and was 


in the general average list with 507 out of 560. He 
went a 92 per cent. clip the last two days. 
* * * 

W. A. Smith had a lucid interval on the last day, 
breaking 115 out of 129. 

B. W. Glover started off at a winning clip, miss- 
ing but five birds in seven consecutive 20 bird 
events, which is certainly going some. 

The Queen’s Royat will probably be a fixture 
for the Canadian Indian tournaments in future. 

Souvenir medals with the name of each Indian 
chief inscribed and a tuft of scalp lock attached 
were distributed to each Indian, and souvenir 


S. S. Johnston and Mrs. Johnston, a well-known couple of trap shooters from St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Luff and little Lady Duff, the pet of the tribe 


plates commemorative of the occasion were “passed 
around.” These were the clever work of Marsh 
3ros., Toronto, specialists in this line. 

* * ¥ 

Mr. W. J. Taylor of Rod and Gun took the 
opportunity to get acquainted with his many trap- 
shooting friends. 

* 

Ernest H. (Chief Ride in Waggon) got tripped 

up on his way home Thursday morning. 
* * * 

Walter H. Ewing, Chief Long Buffalo Horn, was 
much missed by his many Canadian Indian. friends. 
* * * 

The handicapping in the Mallory Cup event made 
some sad holes in otherwise perfect scores. 

* * * 

John Philip Sousa, the celebrated bandmaster, 
js one of the most interesting figures at the traps. 
He spends his vacation at the game and can shoot 
some, too. His 93 per cent. score in the second 
day looked big even in the company he keeps. 

* * * 

Many big squad scores were recorded, 98 and- 99 

out of 100 being not uncommon. 


* * ad 


The summer dance was quite a pleasant incident 
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of the shoot. It was held in the Queen’s Royal 
Casino, which was decorated in honor of the day 
with maple leaves, through which sparkled hun- 
dreds of vari-colored electric lights. During the 
dance supper was served in the large dining room 
at tables decorated with peonies and marguerites. 
* * * 

Dr. Overholt, who usually gives a good account 
of himself, made a 90 per cent. score the second 
day. 

* * * 

J. A. R. Elliott, the Sunny Jim of American trap- 
dom, has lost none of his popularity with the 
ladies or men. His scores always look good and 
never disgrace the Elliott load. 

* % * 

J. T. Skelly took the opportunity to show his 
Canadian friends that he is not only a success as 
manager of the Dupont Co., but holds his own as 
a score producer in the best company. 

* * * 

Geo. L. Vivian thought he had a half Nelson on 
the Mallory Cup with 47, but 48 was better. 

C. G. Thompson, Sherbrooke, P.Q., dropped in 
for the second day, but he was shooting a strange 
gun and didn’t do himself justice. We know he 
can do better because we have seen him do it 
many a time. 

% % x 

After the tournament there was a general get- 
away, the bulk of the American shooters taking 
special car to Bay City, Mich. 

* * * 


The belle of the ball on Dominion Day was Mrs. 
Topperwein. Mrs. Topperwein was not only a star 
performer on the shooting grounds during the day, 
but a star of the evening as well. 

The absence of Thos. Upton, Chief Jam Jam, 
was much regretted by all une Tribé, a shoot of 
any size without Tom’s cheerful presence being 
very unusual. 


3 * % 

Dr. Overholt and Dr. Beam had a thrilling ex- 
perience with some night riders. This is the 
second time Dr. Beam has narrowly escaped. 

* * * 

Chief King Pin got lost in the “Lilaes” Thursday 
evening. 

* <> * 

Clean scores and long runs were as numerous 
and as welcome “as the flowers in May” as Tom 
Marshall would say. 

# * * 

So far as we could see Chief Short Wing was a 
perfectly good Indian. 

* * + 

U. M. C. and Winchester loads were, as usual, 
plentifully sprinkled over the shooting ground. 

* * * 

The air of quiet comfort is not the least pleas- 

ing feature of the Queen’s Royal. 
* - * 

The popularity of the Dominion loads produced 
a smile on the face of C. Edgar Wood that refused 
to come off. 


Dr. Beam, C ief Smooth Face; Dr. Overholt, Chief Kill-’em-quick; F. A. Parker, 


Fenton, 
their winnings. 


Ottawa is the next stop. 
* * * 

Guy Ward, Walnut Log, Tenn., shot Dominion 
shells throughout the tournament and won the 
handsome gold watch fob presented by the Do- 
minion Cartridge Company for the highest average 
made with their ammunition. Mr. Ward broke 
533 out of 560, using Ballistite powder. Mr. 
Ward was amateur champion of the United States 
in 1906. Mr. Walter Huff, who won the profes- 
sional championship of the United States las 
year, also used Dominion loads, breaking 524 out 
of 560 with Imperial shells loaded with Dupsnt 
powder. 


* * a 


Of the Canadian Indians who shot through the 
following averages were made: J. E. Jennings 534, 
W. Barnes 509, Geo. Beattie 508, W. F. Fenton 501, 
W. T. Ely 499, G. M. Dunk 497, G. 1. Vivian 493, 
G. W. McGill 492, B. W. Glover 491, Dr. Over- 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 


August 4, 5 and 6.—Ninth Annual Tournament of the 
Dominion of Canada Trap Shooters’ Association, under 
auspices of St. Hubert’s Gun Club, Ottawa. Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. Easdale, Ottawa. 


STRAY PELLETS, 


The Grand American Handicap at Chicago was the second 
largest in the history of the association. Fred Shattuck, 
of Columbus, Ohio, won the big event wih 96 out of 100, 
after shooting off a tie with J. R. Livingston, G. E. Burns 
and Wm. Wettleaf. The amateur championship at 200 
targets, was won by D. A. Upson, Cleveland, Ohio, with 188. 
The professional championship at 200 targets was won by 
Fred Gilbert with 193. The Grand American winner received 
$405.30 besides the trophy. The amateur champion got 
$226.10, and the professional $169.85. F. Fisher won the 
Preliminary Handicap and $152.00 with 94 out of 100. 

= = >= 

At a club shoot held at Harrow last month Dorey Wigle, 
Kingsville, broke 47 straight and 92 out of 100. T. Pas- 
torions, also of Kingsville, broke 47 out of 50. Both used 
Dominion Empire and Ballistite loads. 


Chief Olympic; 
Chief Home Comfort, and Ted Marsh, C hief Sign Maker, deciding what they will do with 


(rear view) Billy 


Chief Smooth Face reserves his decision. 


holt 489, W. A. Smith 482, F. A. Parker 479, D. 
MeMackon 4/1, W. H. Singer 476, E. G. White 470, 
Dr. Beam 466, W. P. Thompson 463, Court Thomson 
452, P. D. McGaw, 441, Geo. Wolfe 440, Thos. A. 
Duff 420, Alex Wolfe 419, H. Hawkins 415, C. 
Jordan 384, E. J. Marsh 372. 


a 


Although the shoot was wide open to profes- 
sionals, they generously decided to limit the tro- 
phies, 16 in all, to the amateurs, and the winners 
were as follows: First day—G. S. McCarty 191, 
G. E. Painter and H. Dixon 190 each, and Hugh 
Fleming and F. D. Kelsey 189 each. Second day— 
F. D. Kelsey 197, J. E. Jennings 196, G. E. Painter 
195, A. Meaders and E. D. Rike 194 each. Third 
day—H. Kahier, V. Oliver and H. Dixon 157 each, 
and A. E. Conley 156. High amateur average: F. 
D. Kelsey 538, uw. E. Painter 537, G. S. McCarty 
536, J. E. Jennings 534. 


The Dominion Cartridge Company presented a _ Esnd- 
some enameled gold watch fob to the shooter making the 
highest average with Dominion ammunition at the joint 
tournament of Canadian and American Indians at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. The trophy was won by Mr. Guy Ward, shooting 
Dominion shells loaded with Ballistite powder. Mr. Ward 
was amateur champion of the United States in 1906. Mr. 
Huff. of Atlanta, Ga., was a close second. He used Im- 
perial shells loaded with Dupont powder. 

« © = 


Arrangements have been made by the Dominion Cartridge 
Company to give a handsome enamelled gold watch fob to 
the Canadian who obtains the high average at the Dominion 
of Canada trap shooting tournament to be held at Ottawa. 


* = 


Mrs. A. Topperwein, the only woman shooting in the 
preliminaries of the Grand American Handicap of the Chicago 
Gun Club, made the high professional average, with a 
score of 79 out of a possible 80. 

> * * 


A team of Canadian riflemen from Port Hope, Ont., and 
one from the Sth Separate Company, Third Regiment, 
N.G.N.Y., competed at Rochester, N.Y., on June 14th. 
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When the 600 yard contest was finished, the Canadians had 
won the match by ten points. 
7 . > 

As a result of making the highest score, 412 out of a 
possible 500, during the three days’ shoot of the New 
York State Sportsmen ssociation, which closed at Syra- 
cuse on June 10th, C. F. Wright, of Buffalo, won the title 
of State champion and the H. W. Smith Cup as well. 
Buffalo also carried off the honors of the day, the Audubon 
Club of that city winning the Dean Richmond Cup and 
the Greater New York Cup. ‘The New York City Cup went 
to H. S. Wells, of New York, who won it in 1907, and it 
now becomes his permanent property. 


* * a 

Miss Annie EB. Ricker, of Lancaster, Pa., in a handicap 
live bird tournament on June 2nd with Fred Coleman, at 
Tumbling Run- Park, established a new world’s record for 
women shooters by killing 47 out of 50 birds.) The best 
previous record was 45 out of 50, made by Annie Oakley. 
Coleman killed 50 straight. 

* * * 

Walter H. Ewing, of Montreal, won first place from the 
American shots at the anual tournament of the Malone Gun 
Club, in a two days’ shoot at 400 targets. His score was 
849, and he also won first place in the merchandise event, 
winning some fine prizes. : 


AN INTERNATIONAL MEET. 


The Buffalo Audubon Club held a very satisfactery and 
successful shoot at its grounds on May 3lst. The main 
feature of the very elaborate general program, including 
the merchandise shoot, was a match team shoot at 100 tar- 
gets, ten men to a team. There were four clubs represented, 
Bradford Gun v.ub, of Bradford, Pa.; Stanleys, of Toronto; 
Hamilton Gun Club and the Audubons. 

From the first the contest seemed to lay between the 
Bradfords and the Audubons, the Audubons taking the lead 
in the first twenty shot at by ten targets. This they in- 
creased two more on their second twenty. The: third and 
fourth were ties, eaca team breaking 183 and 175 respectively 
out of a possible 200. By this time the interest was quite 
keen and both feams tried their best, the result being that 
the Bradfords cut down the lead of twelve birds to seven. 
by which score the Audubons won, making a percentage 
of ,894 to their opponents’ .S87. r 

In this event several good scores were made, especially 
that of George Beattie, Hamilton, winner at the Olympic 
games, who made the fine score of 99 out of a possible 100. 
Wagner, of Bradford, came next with 96, and Kelsey and 
Wootten each secured 94. 

The Lubelski Cup for high average, and the Sidway Cup 
for the greatest run were also wor by Mr Beattie. Mr. 
Wagner, of Bradford, won second high average cup, and W. 
P. Thompsor, of Hamilton, the third average cup. 

The highest prize in the merchandise event, a Parker 
hamerless, was carried off by F. Koerner, of the Bradford 
team, with the only score of 24 out of a possible 25. 
Hilliker, Mallory, Sr., and Mallory, Jr., took the next three 
prizes, others following according to their skill. 


Team Shoot. 


BUFFALO AUDUBONS. STANLEYS, TORONTO. 
lig LC Gy ad See oes 94 Ge Dunk cca coteeecnercer 92 
Pet Dt cy es ee 92 } 3) bh ee RSM eaters es eS 86 
SUPE TNTEN claleleln'eisjalejern's oini 90 McGill. cchicc creer. 81 
WHOOCLEN Ra cieje eae = oie 2 94 MarsD ciel eteinicye mieten 73 
Lejhyalitetai |S cameos 91 WiViAn cc... sree. eed 80 
Bh | RA te TORE Ce 838 Wiak@feld' o).:5\<fercxie «tet 86 
(SD) Tint EP geet Sento 90 Houghton | 2.5 << = 20 S87 
SSTQUV ELV) samtetinsyeisieceinio tale oe: « 86 VTC): b. | siacecc)acctessnsysietens 86 
BLOpper .w- 2a see nso 8S ACI Nb h tS: Beanie eae ros ST 
SPI OL Ee banc ct svete > snioatorress 86 124 oh) CR i eee bos hs S86 

PROTA Fa oper nc sekereiet ontae 194 MoT tt Mt RI GrSr ese 

BRADFORD G. C. HAMILTON G. C. 

SOIL Gy are ae creole si she's meee are oo BAIRD (2... He aed eon S4 
GOR eRNeN: 55.2 wos. cme ale 88 aL er eR IE eye 99 
WERHOEY © De i552 9.4 > een ne on MD GAWLER) Gets «ea, Say S4 
UV RTICR) cea spite ips elena ue 96 MEN (xt esas» caw 86 
EPOUIING =i nism staleie ge » 91 RACTGHRER S ardmertamias ia 56.01 89 
Wa Ge 2S eee 82 SSK, ARES eee 76 
THT Eek tee aries S4 W. BP fhomsons. . 23%... 96 
NCTE Se etee & aus hss odes (velar . 4 G:- AS VRhOMson a... -.- 82 
PSL ERE oie verchs Svinte binatars < s9 Glovers scene: sarin 91 
MRMIROEENONY © oldie tele) shscar.e = 91 Day: x i/cataaupeaiow.<!s)s1 nus $2 

PROGR taints ihe aaa ahs SST ROCA] acters c= <jss $69 
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General Shoot. 


—Targets— 
15 20 20 20 20 20 20° 25 20 20—200 
Glover... J: 14 19 .18 1%~ 16° 20, 20-16) 19 as—T62 
Day et lesa fe 12°15 18 19 L132 Asia —ios 
Beattie ..,... 14 18 20 20) 20:°20)° 1931215 20— 176 
Dr. Wilson.. 13 19 19 14 16 18 17 20 20 16—152 
Barnes ...<<- 15, 18° 18..16 18 18.714 20°98 “1% 
Sildway ..... 14 15°19) 38 17° 17 “eee ie 
W. Thompson 18 17 19 20 18 20 19 12 20 19—165 
C Thomson .. 9-15" 18. 16 18 14 “See oms  16—i145 
Fletcher {..> 13: 1% 19 18, 18 16 ASss20nme  19— i565 
Hunter ..... 18+ 16 “14 16. 17 13) AGE eer ein— tee 
ADU caves earets 12. 18 18.319) .18° 18 Go eageo) As—tep 
1 Oe eae 14.19 14 48 AS) 17 193s) A7—i5s 
Jennings ...... 12 18: 205617. 18; 16eeiGaed seo oa 
Viyian® .2 2. 12. 14°14 D886 18. AZ eT eee «.—122 
MeGille ...).0: 12, 18" 1h ae St LG le ee meet lity te 
ALAPSD ie oc ie S14 14017) 16" 135 ise TiS as 
Ue Wakefield. 15 16 17 17 19 15 18 16 16 18—146 
Horning aeictioe ies. sm. | ls? cro DD SS IS Reet eS es sen 


OTTAWA’S RECORDS, 


V. V. Rogers Scores Possible. 


Shooting in faultless style and scoring a possible, V. 
V. Regers won the third shoot of the series for the Hunters 
Arms Company vase at the St. Hubert’s Gun Club grounds. 
Rogers put on 30 straight birds, while Dr. Smith was 
second with 28. Messrs. Rogers, Throop and Viau are now 
tied for the possession of the vase, each man having one 
win to his credit. Five more shoots will be held, the man 
having the best aggregate taking the prize. The scores 
were as follows: V. V. Rogers, 30; Dr. Smith, 28; H. 
Viau, 26; A. W. Throop, 26; C. J. Booth, 25; W. Slaney, 
24; H. O’Connor, 24; G. Easdale, 23; R. Sibbot, 23; S. B. 
Sangster, 23; S. White, 23. 


In the weekly shoot of the St. Hubert’s Gun Club on 
June 19th, Mr. C. J. Booth and Mr. V. Rogers won the 
spoons offered for their respective classes. A tricky wind 
bothered the shooters to some extent. In class A. Mr. 
Booth broke 40 out of a possible 50 birds, while in class B, 
Mr. Rogers put on a score of 39. About twenty members 
took part, all of the club’s cracks keeping in practise for 
the Dominion championship meet. 


WESTERN ONTARIO LEAGUE. 


In the four matches played since the lasc scores were pub- 
lished, London defeated Ingersoll, Brantford beat Ingersoll, 
Brantford got the better of Stratford, and London went 
down before Stratford. Following are the details of the 
several events: ‘ 

Ingersoll vs. London, 


The Ingersoll Gun Club fell to the Springwood Gun Club 
of London at Ingersoll on June 24th. The final score was 
105—99 in favor of the visitors. The weather was none too 
favorable for accurate shooting, as was demonstrated by 
the locals’ best shots falling by the wayside: Glover, of 
London, was ‘‘big gun’’ with a possible, breaking 25 blue 
rocks without a miss. Day, of the Springwood’s, was 
second with 24, and Partlo, of Ingersoll, missed a couple 
out of the 25 birds. Kirbyson, the local ‘‘crack,’’ had an 
off day and dropped seven in theground. Ingersoll now 
trails in the league standing, having failed to land a 
victory thus far this season. 

The score resulted as follows: 


LONDON. INGERSOLL. 
(Ry ie ASRee seAeioapce - 25 Partlow... S2-o steers 23 
DAV gite. eee eteipi ser 24 Harris .\..:::.G oso eee pal 
AMUN etch Webern Sete eons ccc 21 Staples). ccoscee-eeeeee 19 
SED Wil eae Ale te oaierniote <n senate 18 Kirby... s:scesierarseeene 18 
P ParkeMsy-ciere= aa ahs 17 Nichols), «.: 2ttecieteenee 18 
NOT RS oa prreciecican atoteue 105 Total. .4.:cpeemia ieee 99 


After the league event several extras were shot off by the 
two teams and visiting trapshoooters, Glover and Day of 
London again being high shots. Owing to the fact that 
the street car line was tied up during the electrical storm: of - 
the afternoon, the clubs were forced to driye to the local 
erounds, the shoot taking place late in the afternoon. 


Brantford vs. Stratford. 


These clubs met at Brantford on June 24th, when Brant- 
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The A. H. Fox Gun— 


‘‘The Finest Gun In The World ’’ 


es 


The Fox Gun is the highest development of the art of modern 
gun making. ‘he best mechanical principles—many of them 
exclusive to the “Fox”—are combined with the 
finest workmanship and material 
obtainable, regardless c* cost. 


No amount of labor or expense is spared to make the Fox Gun vecter 
than any other. It shows quality from muzzle to butt plate. It is conceded 
to be the ° ‘quality gun’ * of to-day, inaclass by itself. Your gun dealer will be 

glad to show the “Fox” and explain its many advantages and exclusive features which no other 
gun has. The Fox Gun carries a most liberal guarantee, backed by a company which takes 
pleasure in doing everything possible to please and satisfy its customers. Beautiful art catalogue 
sent free on request. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4692 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ford won by five targets. The weather was fair, though the July 8th. The weather was ideal, and both teams showed 


contest was held after a heavy rain. Scores: splendid form. The scores at 25 targets weré! 
BRANTFORD. . STRATFORD. BRANTFORD. INGERSOLL. 
Summerhays .......... 19 BUSH OLS referers ars acerni he sas 21 Oss Mitchell 22.25 5: << 24 H.W. Parties. eee 24 
F. Westbrook ........ DAs EULETIDUERL © of e,cio\avakabersi ete raiev 23 DreCutenrer ke ecse sceoe 20 Geos Nicholes2s- 490 ee 21 
a Je Mitchell 2....... 24 Meyers! 2.2.2)5.ceriae oe. ears 20 Wo Westbrook -.....-... 22 Wale Rnb VsOnins- eee 20 
A. B. Cuteliffe ........ DON aWine Bolesaa doe eee Dies Os Summerhayes' shes 29) RY Harris). tomes one 20 
H. T. Westbrook ...... PitrMAitcheson-<!. 223 Jee. 20 4H. T. Westbrook ....... 17 yah We Btablesis a ee 17 
ONT A DUE S Re tan a 110 Potato eB eee 105 Metall ees ace 109 Total). ox, hek eee eee 102 
Majority for Brantford, 5 targets. SS 
Referee, W. R. Davies, Hamilton. Tho Standing. 
Stratford vs. London. The standing of the five clubs to date is as follows: 
Won. Lost. 
London went down before the local team at Stratford on BSEATIELOLOM uh e ater Peco acc ins Bakes oe See een 4 1 
July 7th by the score of 99 to 94. Following is the score, Stratflordiwey: Aso nen oot a cls Sale oe 3 1 
each contestant shooting at 25 targets: WGOWU GING, arate ateee ee ete ie sie Nerare statis e's dgle boars Z 2 
STRATFORD. LONDON. WIDE SEOCK Fate. ac cite a stciar«. Sarctees ook eet tasteisblsre 1 2 
TL ICTT 1 Ae es 24 ASU GMOBDN 5 ic torah ioicoscs-"osihs HOO Ingersoll ......-..-..--+----22-+-2 eee eeee 0 4 
aS ee re or 23 AMINA ott ye aos fayehais Po ee See ee ee ee ee 
enlace, oo SERRE I A Vere ee eleorice ote 22 A NORTHERN ONTARIO TOURNAMENT. 
LCG 18 AD ROT Rs orca fo ots ara 14 
rovers. 2 :2.5...2205 19 Brownlee 17 The Cutler Gun Club held a successful tournament on 
—— = Dominion Day, teams of shooters being present from Sault 
TU ie spel eee eS 99 PGtal eee ee eee 94 Ste. Marie, Espanola, Little Current and Blind River in addi- 


tion to the local men, who turned out in strong force. The 


London shot a challenge match for the Classie City Com- z ; 5 = 
following are the scores: 


petition Cup, shooting 25 targets per man, and winning by 


the score of 104 to 91. The score follows: SAULT STE. MARIB. ONT., NO. 1 TEAM. 
LONDON. STRATFORD. wat a Team 
MERRIE STS, o30\'5)5, 0.6 Lajat store 23 POLTD UL sh\2 sy. aieixeyaicis’s 4 24 20 20 20 20 209 8B. Total. 
EM o. as! m.0'= ot oatea yes’ 23 AIECHESON ian cineebiceice « 21 CHES! Clr. anne | ae 2 146 18 18 18 138—83 
LNT [ea are 19 DULELEGE Oo inten done BE 20 Connie Bes ois 2 ee 15 15 17 16 15—78 
EG ao a 17 1310) CLR aR Rae ere Sens nee AS reareitahen, ack’... tsk scewe 16 11 13 11 11—62 
2 Oa“ SRA 22 IM CVENS MM set A-/siais til re 2 = See STATE OEE Wisc se ea ee 16; 318)" 18) 116.1563 
ey aes Sie) 0 Aes cooked ae 14 19 16 13 19—81 
LUE. ee 104 LU al so A ares eee ete 91 —500 397 
ESPANOLA TEAM. 
A a a Mitingten .... ....0f Sees: 17 15 18 20 1585 
Brantford defeated Ingersoll by 109 to 102 at Ingersoll on SE rs (c clp oo osha ateteraaeeets 6 6 4 8 9—33 


ROD AND 


PRPTECMEN oe sare its'e'ae. vesie's"e 18 18 14 13 18—S81 

UTI W EE  eccaip « Wisko > aia,0 0iciae 17 16 16 14 9—T72 

PERPIEESIED in\olclaie cde apes seese 14 DS 1ST 9—61 
—500 332 

LITTLE CURRENT TEAM. 

MIG. . «a a tieiee te = den vein 12 12 15 10 10—59 

BIVENS ccs.s 3 idle lve mreta'e ide ee 10°. 7, 5 a, S—s2 

MOOI teas 0 vis wre msl erases tee 11 8 13 16 16—64 

SEMPRE EGY | (ernie nw 0's oie aietane wiaiere Ya 12 15 13 14 14—68 

MATE IKE roscoe /chaoim.a nisomteee mie 11 7 9 9 9—45 
—500 268 

BLIND RIVER TEAM. 

WHALIECE). vis s\- earauisiwerecrsererene 14 18 12 12 15—71 

RRORCLS), gata cieisieia evs cin eters 9 9 9 8 7—41 

Montgomery ......-.--cse- 11 19 15 16 12—73 

FIG MPStea icin tele wc os sinus ate « 14 15 8 15 138—65 

WACO SE oily ia e.a'se'e'« os olacvie 11 16 9 9 12—57 
—500 307 

CUTLER TEAM. 

ELC SS Ae io eee 18 15 15 14 14—76 

TELE a AAR c Orie eeGOronee 13 17 16 13 15—74 

SVOUAETIERIL Sieve fieeisle(calects's sie 12 15 18 14 18—77 

iota bri 0S CA ACS cise i cares 14 12 11 12 10—59 

SMP OCOI | Verieccjec owe mele vie 15 15 10 12 15—67 
—500 353 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT., NO. 2 TEAM. 

LOOT A a BAAR eit ep crcetearar 14 15 13 16 16—74 

FEOQU IRON a olorae emieite eaisit sales 13 17 11 #12 14—67 

MSIANCHAYG) Sates ae s.ciciis niels 11 9 2 3° 8—32 

COIN St Nee i ARE 2s Sea 15 16 15 15 18—79 

LTRS SAGA atk. BygEnU One a 4 18 14 15 16 10—73 
—500 325 

CUTLER NO. 2 TEAM. 

Bellemarre: ya. . 2/6) aisle 15) 20! S129 lil Gt 

LTE LECH sinew o SGI OF 11 16 11 10 G6—54 

(Mya ASSES a Wee eee 14 13 13 9- 9—58 

WOITE Pic cieta wie cteteinie ois'< > s'eae ser 10 3 4 11 11—49 

ACEI ATE VIEL wareie ciate efaicleraie is o7<iaxe 8 9 12 11 11—49 
—500 264 
The first silver cup and the Dupont’s trophy were won by 


Sault Ste. Marie No. 1 team. 

The second silver cup was won by the Cutler No. 1 team, 
and the third by Espanola. 

The Cutler team had won the first cup and Dupont 
trophy in 1908 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Individual Championship Tournament for Northern Ontario. 


S.A. +B; SAS. 
Millington ........ 50 840 Goodwin ....... Sai iy 
ET eee Sec ah ae 50 37 Ellis, Geo. .......- 50 642 
oS eps eee 50 34 Gignac) Jcpe seen Si Sie 
LD BARRIS eR 50 2 Kitchen ....... wate DO) goo 
PETE EON ves wiesales)ciere 500 «= 333 McEwan ....--.--- 50 33 
li Gs USS SSR Serriar 50 38 Turgeon ......... a0) 4 
Montgomery ...... 50 84645 ROSS! cic cca sleinisclelstere 50 8633 
Galarneau ........ 50 42 


Ist prize, Stevens No. 520 Hammerless Pump Gun, value 
wee won by Montgomery, of Blind River, with 45 out of 
vv. 

Kelly of Little Current ,Galarneau of John Island, and 
Geo. Ellis of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., being tied for 2nd, they 
flipped a coin and Kelly won. Galarneau and Ellis shot off 
for the third prize, Galarneau getting 7 out of 10, and Ellis 
9 out of 10. 


HAMILTON HAPPENINGS. 


At the regular shoot of the Hamilton Gun Club on June 12th 
some very fine scores were made. The day being ideal a 
good number turned out. The principal event was the 1909 
Gun Club championship for the Robertson trophy at 50 
targets. The winner turned up in Dr. Wilson, with the fine 
score of 49, George Beattie and H. A. Horning being next 
with 47 each. Court Thomson was the guest of the club. 


Champion- 

S.A. B ship. 
A HMMM RUTI LGR sii tty cleisvacietee eivieicte’s «6 60 56 46 
Pape STReRLULC train ciialcinse ae sb nei css 'c.0.0 70 66 47 
AW LES 1 Rs Aes Ge 120 109 46 
REE HOIMMOM le «cise cwinein ofa nie's 6 oc 0:00 115 104 45 
EEE Smut ton a aietale aictitenre eins e0\6.60 s/o 70 64 46 
Vie ere Sete Siow ale Sree ne 60 51 44 
ieee SATOMI. siciatslasrats w:0clvlere o.c.c'e'e 70 63 47 
RUM ER UD WOERIID tte nrursyeratele [i'n a\a/0/~\.0' (6 1a’e.0,0\e.0 60 51 40 
REO OMGN, fancies ck nic chess aly 5 cieic e's ae o1c,e 85 73 40 


GUN IN CANADA 


irs GGLuimordaree ciemicieeeies Be ciavaves Anas 75 60 41 
RES EAN PTO along: clo! erosion tre ts ctor 45 38 38 
DE WRILHORN «= orolne ole Hwiaetelia et 6 \aiaoaip +. 60 55 49 
Wie Eee ROMms0R, once cane ais efete siege Mae 61 44 
BM SWlENEY ica ene aie’ Seinen FAC 35 PY 6 38 
WY -e MGQTAP OLIN crccssels eysiatetorel t= eieielateete 35 28 40 
12 TG le Sen Ane Meso Scisiscic mde £40 36 40 
LOSS Ub) ee Oe aocepair ote so Sg 85 69 41 
Se hal s hd Shree sermon oh oom 95 86 42 
BUD cicivie cic oelaareraia ere at oleaiopetoneicte 2220 20 ne, 


The members of the Hamilton Gun Club made some very 
fine scores on June 21st. The Louis Frank trophy was com- 
peted for at 100 targets on the added bird handicap basis. 
W. P. Thomson made the fine score of 96, but, according to 
the handicap, John Hunter was the winner, with the score of 
99. The scores: 


SAS = Bs 
Dy MRIE OM SS aqge --100 83 
George Beattie ....100 94 
W. Barnes ........100 85 


S.A. B. 
Ri Day. sieve cisiste otal Une ax 
Court Thomson ....100 91 
L.. Frank... sce lee 


W. P. Thomson ...100 96 J. Bowron «..0.... 60 954 
Mr. Clifford .......100 ‘82 H. E. Hawkins .... 80 70 
W. Jones ..... ae OO ESO J. Hunter sccernicte OG ero 
lsh. lebih Saas 80 65 H. A. Horning ....100 88 
H. Sweeney ....... 100 =80 


PETROLIA PARAGRAPHS, 


The following scores were made by the Petrolia Gun 

Club of Petrclia on May 12th. Conditions: Wind, light; 
distance, 17 yards. ; 
B. S.A. B. 
15 W. Kitchen 3. a0.) 200 8 LO 
19 A. Bedard soc. 14 
17 T. Guenizen ...... 10 2 
11 


Drie (Cassidy teieercc0 
Dr. Fairbank ..... 
M. Broderick 
T. Crope 


na 
to bo bo ty b 


Cr or ot 


. 
The following scores were made by the Petrolia Gun Club 


of Petrolia on May 26th. Conditions: Wind, light; dis- 
tance, 17 yards; trap, Bowron; birds, fast. 

S2As Bs S.A. B: 

M. Broderick ..... 25 As C. Clements ....... 25 9 

Wr OAssid yas sa 25 ~ 13 I. Greenizen ....... 20 10 

W. Caldwell ..... 7 oo 612 J.B. Cole scene eee 1 

The Gun Club held the second of the series of fire 


shoots for the i,sobel tropky on June 2nd. There was a good 
attendance of the members and some very fair scores were 


made, as the following will show, each shooting at 25 
birds: 

Dr. Fairbank ....... sooe 2) BE. ‘Spurr’ 2. seers ioietereateel 
M. Broderick ....... Sapo it!) W... Caldwell oo .ccc sew ce w At 
Wie) EMOLEOM etovelnts sl eisteieiarorel= 16 I. Greenizen- 2.5 s<<.c0'ss at 
Dr. (CASsidy qiccecte.. tamil 15 Drop eee Aer ke 
C5 Clements cession wicre 14 Dr: Fairbank: ......a08-seeeee 


Dr. Fairbank, having missed the first of the series, shot at 
an extra 25 birds to catch up with the score. 


BELLEVILLE SCORES. 


Eight members of the Gun Club had a shoot on July 2nd 
at 25 clay pigeons. The scores were as follows: 


MPP GY, sieve ata eo xioracelareais wieye od J. Millers seeeins Peon ot wy 
G. Bennett .os..cc00 see 20 B. McGuire rascceeseee 
Dic ie WO DERE Y-& trie nor easiest oe 18 A. Mott? osec eee siarereys mie eLeD 
OE Les Che Ane wa 17 J. Gillick S2aseeee socascet!) 


PETERBOROUGH vs, KEENE, 


A match at clay pigeons was shot on the Peterborough 
grounds on Victoria Day between the Peterborough and 
Keene gun clubs, resulting in a victory for the home club 
by 13 birds. Peterborough’s total was 95 and Keene’s 82. 
The shooting was at 25 birds each, and the following are 
the scores: 


KEENE. PETERBOROUGH. 

OM HInst eee eerrstesterete 8 C. James ©. 5 saacents dees 13 
AS SELLA vec tela w aiierste 13 L: Hall) 22: eee Ah caren al 
Wi MMSE: coc oto eS HH! Neill: cose BPR cel 4 
WN OLGyaiste wea eeisie ere <G GC. Gutterson” Gexecnsmeeee 
Az SBIaRist ooo. meee ies 6 C2") Wood 243. nee Soe yar “4 My 
My (O'Keererie ssn were 3 H. Routley» (sees ote 
G: Dinsdale 4 oe s.ceeiceiels 16 A.C. Meyers... :e eee 
J. Hilmhirst” s3..crie = 10 J.C. Caster’ 2. c acenee eae e: 
MH avlor: accent 11 H. J. Fairweather ..... 10 

otal po. a. 2sbe oeeiee 82 otal). ....'sa-mepeeee aoe 
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DUTTON (ONT.) GUN CLUB. 


Scores for June 2nd.: 


20-20. 40° °20' 10. 2a:S:A: B: 
Te a ee 9 12 9 13 T 20—95 70 
Hollingshead, W. ...:..... Ab. okt 9 6 6 24—95 67 
Sp SS 10 LS ee 8 32 
en aed LO as Baul inst, gcse it ) 20 
2 i a ee 11 6 7 3... 16—85 43 
ET aS Se ne Bien 4s TOF. 52 
0 SE GALS Si gees eer ie Bs S—50 19 
A SRR SR Pe 1D See ese. ace O40. 30 
ot 1 Bi aie ge eee a PEO ee wae rey (2O==OO 2, 
LTT} 7 Cee ae 15> AS75310) 20) ~9) 25—95) $2 
| CLE SOE See LE 2) Or a 17—S5 46 
SRE Nes San ss a 02 er ns 8 5 .. 17—60 34 
RT Og De ee 14° TE 10 8 10 22—95 75 
DROEIIER SS. Occ as Sais oss nies ~ - 5 ..—10 5 


Event 6—25 birds for Nobel medal 
Event 4—20 birds (doubles). 
Event 5—10 birds (snipe). 


HARROW HAPPENINGS, 


The contest for the Nobel Trophy by Harrow Gun Club 
resulted in a victory for Ernest Pastorious, the local shooting 
star, with 97 out of 125, the next best score being 87. The 
following are the scores of those who competed, several 
failing to complete the string of 125 targets: 


5 ETT JSS aS ees 16 18 21 19 13—S87 
ESE EU. a eee 10 22 19 17 ..—68 
VED ST UPA SASS SSS eee 12°19 “20° -= 5.51 
EE EEA oe cin oon ko ois Shen s Ses Ss 19 24 19 18 13—93 
PESTON occas tcc se cc ese es 14 22 14 14 17—S81 
A SO OMMMNINO WAM. = 5556s ck eee 14 22 14 14 17—8s0 
2 ETS) ASS Senora eee 14 18 14 .. ..—46 
OE BOR GSC Bee SE eae 17 17 19 17 16—86 
BOR tern Sie Ss a Sia ee a aielee oS o 12 il 15 17 11—66 
Ge Yowme..:.:. Bale ei ek ec aisle ae we 95-19 ie 2. Ss —45 


DARTMOUTH DOINGS. 


Fine weather, bright and warm, greeted the shooters here 
for the regular monthly shoot, June 2nd. The regular pro- 
gram was seventy targets, all 16 yards, except event No. 
1, in which handicaps were as given opposite scores: 


Dupont. Nobel. To. 

20 15 10 25 —T0 

Lo ea ae (16 yards) 18 14 8 22 —62 
i awiy 2a QeaaReaae (16 yards) 16 13 9 22 —60 
3M Ae (16 yards) 18 Bl 8 22 —a9 
McLaughlin ......... (16 yards) 16 14 9 16 —55 
UNIETICI TY Ge  ocnee (17 yards) 15 12 8 i6 —5l1 


Events No. 1 and No. 4 were shot off at ten targets each, 


Edwards wiuning both with ten straight and 9x10. High’ 


average was won by Edwards, with better than 88 per cent. 
(.886), using Dominion Cartride Company Ballistite. ‘‘Andy’’ 
had his eye on vo.ay, making over 90, counting the extras. 


SOURIS SCORES. 


The folowing were the scores made by the Souris Gun 
Club of Souris, Man., on May 27: 


Sate. () OB: SA. 3: 
N. McDonald ...... 20 15 Mrs. Barclay ...... 20 15 
 aitiand ..... ==. 20 15 WG, ROCKO Sricetersnace ae 20 19 
oe ee eee 20 6 eS SINGER wcceales 20 #18 
ost. tithes... 2 | ee bg J.D. Herriot.-.... .20° 48 
J, semester ...... 20 15 Pr AVIGSOM is es ece 20). - AZ 
We. Jd -eparclay ...... 20 15 B. Dolmage ....... 20) * 16 
E. J. Chesterfield.. 20 See Ds Via ylor oe cies. 20 16 

On June 2— 

S.A. B. S5A.. B: 
N. McDonald ...... 25 21 Derby Taylor ..... 25 13 
LR Sl 25°: 20 PS Bacombes:.. .<,.- 25 3 
Mpwete SIMIC <<. 25.0 20 18 We a. Moray: 2. Se 11 
PROC, oa occa cc 2 616 7 Maitiand 7. Die Lt 
ee Isbister .... <5. 2 15 De yWAGED otc oo cier ea aes 25 7 
B. Dolmage ....... oe es iH. Matthew... .¢...-25 4 
a. Davitisor...... 2 13 


The following were the scores of Riverview Gun Club of 
Souris on June 1: 


S.A. B. SAB. 
G. Cummings ..... Shh ae ADOC 6 sociale se %B 17 
EROS 6 Gwin ss 2 13 j+*N. McDonald ..... 25. 18 


Jo see Wicton ...... 23. 8 —*Visitors. 


SMOKELESS 


The only DENSE powder 
made in America 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Always the same under all 
conditions. Not affected by 
heat or moisture. As good ten 
years hence as today. 


Any dealer can supply you 
with shells loaded with 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps fora set of six 
Pictures illustrating ‘“‘A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. 9 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


/ 
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The folowing were the scores made at Souris Tournament 
on July Iist.: 


‘ 15 20 20 15 15 Tot 
WA. (Capieron ....-00-+---0+8 7 ieee 8 1 8—42 
Wr eGAWSON 6.5 -weed een ee ees 9 14 11 13 10—57 
REMONEOONC occ aces ose mens me iT 12 41S el el pe 
Re Smith ica weseie ae cine wens 12 18 16 2) 11—70 
PS PARTON sic hetetiae sce slo's ae rs 8 12 2 6 . .—26 
MS EAVILE nice oiays)oletete oe per ac ie 10 10 13 9 12—54 
G@ ‘Cummings ....--+5.<2eees% 6° <4 9 8 10—47 
N. McDonald ....:---+--+++-++s 14 15 om 8 11—45 
He Polmage’ ....nece. «pm: TO 16 Ot EL 9—65 
Mi? TRAGC’ ip. oé:0n + calcein seine eS 8 14 a 8 .-—30 
L. BH. Cummings .-...--+.2-.%% 14 1457 Soro 12—69 
TeSonth 2S yieu senses pecs 3 10 a 18 16 14—55 
PY Janty cee ctecees pea eee === 5 mi on 3 10—18 
W Meenas | Sa gitetns veces )<are% 10 10 14 10 11—54 
Ji TOMMINGS <x 6 cc en cee ccicinn's ws Bs ae ae ..— 7 
RS) TSDIGEGED foe oe isle os a aoe wie 5 17 17 11 10—50 
Re Seervidts carn ts: sce ee eee 5 se ie 6 9—20 
Henle iia autos «<a sie eens 10 as 5 9 + -—19 
Wo“G. -Wenman:~.......---+-.225- Era aie 17 8—25 
Team shoot—100 targets— 

Elgin Gun Club .....------++eeeeeetereree 67 

Riverview Gun Club ........--.-eseeeeees 69 

Souris ~ Gun Club = = <0. oi. 00 ot oe tiv cles cies oe 73 


A FINE PROGRAM AT ROBLIN. 


The Roblin Gun Club, of Roblin, Manitoba, celebrated 
Dominion Day with an extended session, morning, after- 
noon and evening. A large gathering of the clan took 
part. The events were decided as follows: 

Club shoot—10 birds—Won by H. P. Leonard, E. Ander- 
son second, Henderson third. 

The MeMillan Trophy, presented by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Manitoba—15 birds—Won by H. P. Leonard; J. A. 
Gill, R. McGregor and J. Campbell tied for second. 

The Roblin Cup, presented by the Premier of Manitoba— 
25 birds—Won by H. P. Leonard, after tie with R.. Mc- 
Gregor; J. A. Gill third. 

Leonard Medal—25 birds—Won by H. P. Leonard; E. 
Anderson second; J. A. Gill third. 

President’s Cup—25 birds—Won by J. A. Gill: Hwee. 
Leonard second; A. Joslyn third. 

The Gill Cup—10 birds—Won by R. McGregor; Hage. 
Leonard and W. Scott tie for second. 

Team shoot—Russell, Man., Gun Club vs. Roblin. Messrs. 
Leonard, Gill and McGregor, representing Roblin, won 
over Messrs. Scott, Joslyn and Gordon. 

Pair match—Russell vs. Roblin. Leonard and Gill vs. 
Joslyn and Scott. Won by the former. 

Best shooting of the day was 55 straight by Leonard. who 
hit 45 of his last 47 birds. 


WINNIPEG DOINGS. 


Fort Garry Shoot. 


At the regular shoot of the Fort Garry Gun Club the 
following scores were made: 


Thompson ......------- 2 Campbell dim soe eos. 17 
Lightcap ......-------- 23 Rowland. sa-0 shai 17 
Pinitiday osecc sects’. 23 Carscadden ~. 2. Vs 2. ce. 16 
Se VG ONAM! (sos mws anor <> 22 Gonradies pte see ase 15 
DrsvGood ss 25 seers ce - 21 Gully) cokes ee eceiere ee 15 
Dr. Cadham ........--- 21 AIMytage asc'e.he=- dees 14 
Bawarick qs e-msics seeten 20 SIMPSON) << soon rae 14 
WERTER = ocaco sis ale olmince ead: aD BLaV coal ok on aad aes 14 
Houghton. «<5 ../ss-<--- 20 NOVICK Se cite non orc.0i ce oieticraam 14 
BENSON |. ss se ek we wees 20 Ta OME aici nnn ohols «n= 14 
BVSLSON: joo. or ties ieee = 19 Tatk@” Sep ote, cei seiesn outers 12 
PFaMINtON. .- . =). stews oe ue 18 ART LUIT Oe Be ake ak<teie s oc tae 10 
PAN CWeLL ~ <c)a hers cea 18 ee. WhetCher entree estcies os 10 
RIGEON ais cis «oats alee 18 MMU ea, « a deels too scl= 5m 21 
BROCE foie 6 «die cote mee ce © 17 


grounds. 
extra events were shot. In all, 1.250 birds were thrown. 
Gold button in A class was won by J. McLeod Holliday, 
and gold button in B class was won by P. Cantwell. 


-Excelsior Shoot, 


The Excelsior Gun Club. shoot_on -June: 29th brought some 
fice scores, although the wind was a bad incomer, J. Cad- 
fam leading the club scores_ with 23. _Lightcap was =22, 


“ eer <= 
a a fa Se a ee ime 


Benson 22, Marsh 20, Carscadden 18, Hunter 18, Cantwell 16, 
Brooks 15, Robinson 10, and Allen 10. 
The following scores were made on June 23rd: 


51 PESPMBOI GS crete clvinie nieieieie 21 FP. -Butson! 2. o3--e ee 19 
Green ATOM. ay .istet se caren 21 D: MceKentie” ..... 25... 18 
SUSE Ny Ua ee rene ere 21 D: “Hunter * 22)... oe LY 
We IOUS IAB ete ete: cre aierats = 2 21 L. Keel - 22. 2 -se meen Pope) 
Wie neeicamppell es2..3c1. 20 Ai WC 7s.) sos sere a 18 
ee al EST ASO REN en Bid o's tot wo cst cs 20 


Manitobans’ Low Scores. 

E. H. Houghton, of Winnipeg, and Norman Miller, of 
Virden, the Canadian entries in the Grand American shoot- 
ing contest, appeared at the targets the first day, but neither 
made above 16, so they did not officiaily figure in the day’s 
results. Neither competed in the doubles, a requirement to 
be eligible for the Grand American. They said they were 
merely getting acquainted with the range and other con- 
ditions, and did not expect to make high scores. The high 
winds all day made shooting difficult. Both men said that 


they would enter the double and attempt to qualify for the 
grand shoot. 


ANNUAL TOURNEY AT BRANDON. 


The annual tournament of the Brandon Gun Club was 
held on June 22nd, when with the fine weather that pre- 
vailed, some excellent shooting was done. The grand chal- 
lenge event was won by D. E. Clements’ team, Smith and 
Williamson tieing for second place. The results of the 
competitions were: 

No 1, warm up, 10 birds—Williamson 9, Simpson 9. 

No. 2, sweep, 15 birds—Varcoe, 14. 

No. 3, sweep, 15 birds—McDonald 14, Clement 14. 

No. 4, 25 birds—McKay 24. 

No 5, sweep, 15 birds—Harwood 13, Sutton 13, Simpson 13. 

No. 6, sweep, 15 birds—Sutton 15. 

No. 7, sweep, 25 birds—McKay 22. 

No. 9, sweep, 15 birds—MacKay 14, Broche 14. 

No. 10, snap shoot, 10 birds—Broche 7, McDonald 7. 


GOOD SHOOTING AT CALGARY. 

The Calgary Gun Club turned out in strong force on June 
18th and held one of the most successful shoots of the 
season thus far, breaking the club record and establishing 
a new and most enviable one. 

In the A class five men tied for spoons. They were 
Robinson, McLaren, Morrison, Andrews and Cramer. The 
two last menioned were each given a handicap of one bird 
over the others, as the others have already won spoons. It 
was decided to shoot off again. McLaren shot another per- 
fect score, and Andrews tied him again with 24. Again 
they shot and tied and finally tried for the fourth time, 
McLaren winning by a lone bird. 

It was great shooting by both Andrews ahd McLaren, 
and has established a Calgary record and probably an 
Alberta one. 

The scores were all good, Class B being won by Thomp- 
son with 23, a better score then that made by any A 
class man in the first round. Plunkett again won, taking 
the C Class spoon, and Huddell in the extra broke 48 out of 
AO. The scores: 

Class A~ 


BB.) MG@Daren' sy. © os%:..(c cress 2 Slaps vile o/e Seer ree ee 22 25—-47 
H. C. ‘Andrew. ... 3: <.-.0: sce ee =e 21 24—45 
RG sRobinson’ . Se. o.=h2 enc at 2c eee 22 22—44 
Al Ke Morrisony ': eos utes «cn = eee eee 22 18—40 
BE. Grammer (2a suche cd, chins wae oe eee 21. 18—39 
AS Tmda@ell: < o.h1 she Helge. cease eee 19 20—39 
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Aluminum ease, steel 
bearings, extra strong 
spring, line guide, ca- 
pacity 100 yds. No. 6 
line, weight 7% oz. 
Absolutely Guaran- 
teed: 


Catalog to Trade Only 


to use old-style reels again. 
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Three inches long. 
German Silver mounted. 
Best spring steel, hollow joint, treble hook. 
The best lure for Game Fish. 


Use a Kelso Automatic Reel for 
fly-casting and you will never care 


Kelso Brand of Tackle is 


as good as can be made. 


ENR =O. J. FROST & CO., Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 


Kelso Pearl Minnow 


SO Chambers St.. NEW YORK 


oem rie 


At the Grand American Handicap tournament, held in 
Chicago, June 21st-26th, and participated in by nearly 500 
trap shooters, D. A. Upson, of Cleveland, Ohio, won the 
Amateur Championship of America; Fred Gilbert, of Spirit 
Lake, Ia., the Professional Championship of America: 
Frank Fischer, of Eagle Grove, Ia., the Preliminary Han- 
dicap; Fred Gilbert, high average for all targets trapped, 
and John R. Taylor, of Newark, Ohio, high average for 
double targets. The Grand American Handicap resulted in 
a tie between John R. Livingston, of Springville, Ala., 
William Wetleaf, of Nichols, Ia., George EE. Burns, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Fred Shattuck, of Columbus, Ohio. In 
the shoot off of the tie, Mr. Shattuck won, scoring 20 
targets; Mr. Livingston, who shot from the 19 yard mark, 
breaking 19. All of the winners, except Mr. Shattuck, shot 
Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ shells, and Messrs. Ta.ylor, Livingston 
and Burns, Winchester Repeating Shotguns. Such a sweep- 
ing vietory proves that Red W goods are the ones that help 
shooters. 


The Grand American Handicap meet at Chicago during 
June, which attracted shooters from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, proved a wonderful record maker for 
the Parker Gun. From the preliminary events to the High 
General Average the Parker Gun was strongly in evidence. 
The Preliminary Handicap was secured by Mr. Frank Fisher 
from the 18 yard mark. Shooting at ten doubles and 
eighty singles, Mr. Fisher made a score of 94, and although 
he thinks just a little of the ‘‘man behind the gun,’’ he was 
warm in his acknowledgements of the virtue of his Parker 
Gun. The Grand American Handicap—the aim of al trap- 
shooters—was won by Mr. Fred Shattuck from the 18 yard 
mark with a score of 96 and 20 straight in the shoot off— 
a fine win for the Parker Gun. In the Professional Cham- 
pionship Mr. Fred Gilbert won out with a score of 193 out 
of 200, which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37. 
This is Mr. Gilbert’s second win of this classic event and 
the fourth consecutive victory of contestants shooting with 
the Parker Gun. The High General Average for the whole 
tournament fell to a shooter using the Parker Gun. Such 
a record is naturally highly gratifying to the manufacturers, 
and demonstrates that their claims for the excellence of 
the Parker have strong foundations in fact. 


An unusual and novel incident marked the Memorial Day 
Tournament of the Pahquioque Rod and Gun Club, Dan- 
bury, Conn. The first prize was one of the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company’s new No. 520 repeating shotguns 
{Browning’s Patent), and a* number of well-known’ trap- 


shooters entered as contestants. One of the competitors, 
Mr. E. H. Bailey, was allowed to use the gun in the 
contest, and with it he succeeded in piling up the highest 
score, thus winning the prize with the prize gun. Bailey 
had only one shot with the Stevens Repeater on one or 
two previous occasions, and the result demonstrates the 
excellence of the gun and Mr. Bailey’s abilities at the 
traps. It may be added that the Pahquioque Rod and Gun 
Club has a notable number of expert trap shooters on its 
membership list, and recently defeated the crack team of 
Yale University, one of the best college trap shooting clubs 
in the States. 


In the three days’ shooting at Jewell, Iowa, March 23rd, 
24th and 25th, Mr. O. N. Ford, the well-known amateur 
shooter of Central City, Iowa, using his new Marlin trap 
gun, made the high score over all for 500. shots. 
Very severe weather conditions in the shape of heavy winds 
and several inches of snow and water covering the ground 
made shooting very difficult, but Mr. Ford made the ex- 
ceptional fine score of 484 out of 500—96 4-5 per cent. 


No less than sixty expert marksmen of national reputation 
competed at the annual tournament of the Zettler Rifle Club, 
New York city, March 13th to 20th. It is a highly signifi- 
eant fact that no less than forty-five of these sixty shooters 
had their rifles fitted with Stevens Telescopes. The com- 
petitiors outfitted with Stevens’ Rifles and Telescopes took 
first prizes in the Continuous Target, Zimmerman Target 
and Bull’s Eye Target, and secured second, third and fourth 
prizes on the Championship Target. The records above fur- 
nish the very best testimony the manufacturers could wish 
of the efficiency of their rifles and telescopes and of the fact 
that they claim no more than they can perform. 


In the new ‘‘Tournament’’ shotgun, which the Win- 
chester Company have just put upon the market, trap 
shooters will find all the features which devotees of this 
popular sport consider essential for making high scores. 
The barrel of the new Winchester is bored to shoot any 
standard trap load close and hard and all shooters know 
the Winchester system of barrel boring produces phenomenal 
results. Next fo the shooting qualities in importance is the 
manner in which a trap gun is stocked. The stock of the 
Winchester ‘‘Tournament’’ gun has been carefully worked 
out so as to fit and hang right. The finish is up to the 
Winchester high standard, and in fact the gun is in every 
detail’ a° credit to its’ famous makers. Its Specifications 
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are 12-inch gauge, take-down, 30 inch Winchester rolled GUELPH RIFLE ASSOCIATION SCORES, 


steel matted barrel, bored to shoot trap loads close and hard. 


Special shaped straight grip stock and action slide bandles The following scores were made on Empire Day in the 


of selected walnut, checked. Length of stock, 14 inches. Daily Mail Overseas Competition: 
Drop at comb, 1% inch, and at heel 1 13-16 inch. Rubber 

butt plate. Stock oil finished. Weight of gun, 7% Yards—200 500 600—Tot 
pounds. If you are interested, send to the Winchester Di Ay. MSEGEIO oo shew siavoiwielele dia aacesetetareietate 35 33 34—102 
Company for a circular fully describing the ‘‘Tournament’’ CG. Ra! Crowe sy . SEE ae etna soe 3 34 32—100 
Gun, and mentioning *‘Rod and Gun in Canada.’’ BE (OOP Brien: coc. cieie siete nie aitrteletrin lie 35 28 32— 93 
De Glan ie Soe sie Geass eter noe 29 31 32— 92 
—_—_—_ —__—_——- EX. LOWE .c edie wcicite ms Wile Neto ieee 30 32 30— 92 
J.C OLOWS™ acre cain as lem nisin siete eae 30 32 30— 92 
4 H E R I F jk. E Jas. Ritchier ce 5 os ctclsrew cae raeie ict eee 23 34 34— 91 
W.. (Gould: ccc cles nereelanetee emer 31 29 31— 91 
NEW PRIZES FOR RIFLE SHOOTING, Grand Total -.i.2 cei<0'S:s'< cfeiesais oneraele 5) Bieta ait eit se 753 


- Average per man, 9414. 
With a view to greater encouragement of rifle shooting 
among members of the civilian rifle associations, it has 
been decided by the Militia Council to offer an individual 
prize to be known as the “‘Dominion of Canada Prize,’’ to 
each gazetted and efficient civilian rifle association for com- 


petition during the season of 1909. The special prize 
offered is a nickel silver ornamented server, ten inches in 
diameter, bearing the coat of arms of the Dominion of 
Canada, with an inscription that it is presented by the 


government of the Dominion for skill in rifle shooting. Com- 
petitors must be duly enrolled members of the association 
they represent. To be eligible for this prize it will be 
neecssary for an association to hold competitions during the Every angler should know the distinct advantages 
season of 1909, in which at least 40 per cent. of the that come with the use of our preserved Shiners, 
members must take part. Minnows, Crawfish, etc. They bring Good Luck. 
A single test will convince you of their superior 
merit. They come packed in screw-top glass jars— 
natural as life. 


We sell to Dealers Only. 


MAY USE NEW ROSS RIFLE. 


Capt. Birdwhistle, secretary of the Dominion Rifle Asso- 


ciation, has been advised by the British National Rifle Asso- ANGLERS’ BAIT & MFG CO 
. . 


ciation that competitors at Bisley will be allowed to use 
the latest design Ross rifle, which cable advices said had 273-75 South Water St. 5 Chicago, Il, 


been debarred. 


The First British Rifleman 


HELPED TO BUTE 
THE EMPIRE 


YOU CAN HELP TO MAINTAIN IT 
BY LEARNING HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE 


W. W. Greener’s books contain all the information re- 
quired by the Tyro and are of value as works of refer- 
ence to the Expert Rifle Shot. 


“THE BRITISH MINIATURE RIFLE,” 101 pp., fully illustrated, 
deals with short range rifle shcoting. 


“SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR,”’ 180 
pp., illustrated, treats of long range target 
shooting. 


These books may be obtained from the office 
of Rod & Gun in Canada, 30 cents each, post 
free; also price lists of Greener Guns and 
Rifles, or direct from the author. Ask for 
particulars of premium scheme from 


W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker sirmincauam 
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The Ruffed Grouse and the Trout in British Columbia 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


articles denying and affirming that 
the trout do not, or do, run into 
the salt water. While making a 
study of the salmon on this coast we 
have had excellent chances to catch and 
observe the trout—as we did not care 
to eat the salmon, excellent fish though it 
is, On account of daily dissecting them. 
The illustration of the fresh water trout 
is slightly marred by the hook having 
torn the chin between the _ branciae, 
giving the fish the appearance of having a 
double chin. And note that these re- 
marks do not apply to the Dolly Varden 
trout, the trout with the large pink spots, 
although there is no doubt that it runs 
into the brackish waters of the estuaries, 
as it is found there even when the sea 
has crowded the fresh water back so 
that the entire mouth of the river is filled 
with pure sea water. All the other 
trout on this northern part of the Pacific 
Coast annually “run” out into the salt 
water, and remain there so long that the 
pinky white flesh turns into a salmon red 
and the brilliant spots fade to black 
markings. This process is completely re- 
versed once the same fish returns to the 
fresh water of the rivers. This return 
begins as soon as the autumnal rains 
swell the streams. Then the trout, slow- 
ly ascending, begin to change both in 
color of flesh and markings, until the 
flesh is once more pinky white and the 
spots a brilliant red and brown. The 
fresh water also takes away some of the 
brilliancy of the silvery scales. To make 


F: years I have read numerous 


sure of this we have taken the trout at 
Sooke all the way from the pure salt 
sea water of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
all through the pure salt water of the 
Inlet, along the brackish mouth of the 
Sooke river, and all the way up the Sooke 
river ‘nearly to ithe falls. To further 
prove that this was identically the same 
trout both in salt and fresh water, we 
drove several miles to a lake — Kemp’s 
— that is conected with the sea by so tiny 
a stream that the trout —of any size — 
are unable to descend or ascend. Here 
we found these speckled beauties during 
the summer season, when all the rivers 
of Vancouver Island are mere rippling 
streams and all of the larger trout have 
sought the sea, marked exactly as they 
were after ascending the river in the fall. 
The flesh was of the correct pinky white, 


the spots were very brilliant—and the 
fish were very gamy. 
One other strange thing we note: the 


great trout the Steelhead-Salmo Gaird- 
neri—a trout that runs in weight trom 
eight to twenty pounds,— although the 
land-locked forms are much smaller— 
a trout that is found in great numbers 
near the mouths of the rivers, a fish that 
seems to live altogether in salt or brack- 
ish w up the fresh water 
streams to spawn. The action of the 
fresh water on the skin, and consequently 
on the scales of this trout, is totally dif- 
ferent from the fading of the silver noted 
in the Cut-throat series of trout—Salmo 
mykiss—or in the Irideus. In the case 
of the Steelhead the fresh water turns 
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the skin of the fish dark, so that late 
in the fall we have seen a steelhead trout 
far up the river that was actually coal 
black. 

The trout taken from the salt water 
taste slightly of the salmon flavor. The 
odor can be detected from the pan in 
which they were fried, and while the salt 
water, no doubt, makes the flesh more 
firm, it has not that delicate flavour that 
makes the trout of rivers and lakes such 
excellent eating. 
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young in the alevin stage — while 
the yolk sac is yet attached—and to a 
much slighter extent—of the young of 
the salmon in the fry stage, when the sac 
has totally disappeared. . 

We found our old friend the ruffed 
grouse out here, but not as plentiful as 
we expected. No doubt the time, a few 
years back, when the hunters were allow- 
ed to sell grouse, cut down the breed 
severely, as we have heard of a man 
sending bags filled with these sportsome 


British Columbia Ruffed Grouse. 


We find that the trout take a silver 
spinning bait very well in the salt water; 
most native fishermen add a few worms 
to the hook. In the fresh water the fly 
affords superior sport, but once the sal- 
mon have run up the streams and 
rivers and have laid their millions of 
large red eggs—as big as a large pea 
—no artificial bait of any kind can lure 
the trout from the ready spread feast 
of salmon eggs. They also eat of the 


birds to Victoria market. Now the non- 
sale law is in effect, and we hope the 
birds will increase. There is no differ- 
ence in the markings of the so-called 
willow grouse and our own eastern ruffed 
grouse. The coloring here on the coast is 
lighter, but look at our photograph of the 
pair of willow grouse, feather for feather, 
size, weight, flight, action, habits, all are 
the same as the ruffed grouse. During 
the summer and early fall they are too 
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easily aproached. Often I have stood 
and studied a single female ruffed grouse 
for several minutes, as it equally closely 
observed me from its perch on a low fir. 

There is another time in the year when 
it is not so easily come at, nor seen. 
Fritz and I, in the good old Rice Lake 
canoe, were speeding down the river, in- 
tent on getting beyond the odor of the 
salmon,dead and dying in myriads on the 
banks. We finally ran out of the spawn- 
ing grounds and drew the craft up on a 
native sward on the banks of a tiny 
stream, one of those natural bits of open 
woodland scenery, where big alders equal 


brought forth another, and only the fact 
that our supply of eggs was limited to 
two caused this magicial act—from egg 
to bird — to cease. The grouse, cornered 
on the sharp point of land between us and 
the river, had sat and watched us for a 
full half hour, not daring to flush and fly 
across the narrow stream that formed one 
boundary to the point. 

With gun beside and silver spinning 
baits glittering behind, the canoe sped 
away from that beautiful spot. Ahead 
hundreds of salmon were leaping and 
splashing, fish that had waited in the 
river's mouth for the long-delayed fall 


Steelhead Trout, Ruffed Grouse and Green Winged Teal. 


in size to the eastern hard maple, reared 
their white boles from a parkland, while 
behind, towered the picturesque red hills 
and the mighty, ever present red firs. 
Once the camp fire was burning and the 
coffee made, we fell to, as only tired and 
hungry nature students can — it is awful 
the amount of food this lad conceals. 
Well, when every thing was eaten save 
the eggshells, I sought to clean this beau- 
tiful spot by throwing one into the cedar 
bushes alongside, with the result that it 
flushed a ruffed grouse; the second egg 


rains to swell the stream. It seemed im- 
possible to troll our bait through this 
mass without attracting one, for although 
the salmon cease feeding the day they 
leave the ocean and do not eat between 
that time and the day they die on the 
spawning grounds some two or three 
months later, they will from pure sport- 
ing instinct often take a bait that gleams 
alluringly past. 

“What’s that rustling in the cedars?” 
whispered Fritz. I whisked the rod back 
until the butt was stuck in behind my 


Cut-throat Trout Returning from the Sea. 


knee, and lifted the gun to my shoulder. 
At the noise of Fritz’s rattling paddle a 
grouse left the bushes and sailed across 
the stream, only to drop in mid-river to 
my right barrel. It was an easy shot. 
Another rattle of the blade and out sped 
the rest of the covey, shooting like feath- 
ered balls to all points of the compass. I 
chose a tailing bird that must fall into 
the water and luckily killed it with my 
left. Then, when the gun was empty and 
we were sitting there like two useless 


Flight of the Grouse. 


bumps on a log, a resplendent cock pheas- 
ant, uttering his raucous cry, rose in all 
the glory of his fall livery, a mass of 
green and gold and chestnut and white, 
leaping as a very jewel through the air — 
and sailed right over the canoe. It is a 
sight that makes a hunter draw his 
breath fast every time it occurs — one of 
these glorious birds leaping up into the 
air, with long barred tail feathers sweep- 
ing behind, is a sight long to be remem- 
bered. 


Teal and duck widgeon fell to our share 
as we paddled down the next half mile. 
Then came that electric jar on the troll- 
ing line, that first sharp strike of the 
great trout, when, with nibbling dainty 
touch, he further seizes the alluring bait. 
Again the jar, then the tug; the light tip 
carried the impulse of my strike to the 
hook and instantly he was fast. Straight 
down the river that steelhead shot, so fast 


I thought he would pull the joints out of 


my rod, as the line seemed unable to reel 
off fast enough for his mad race. It was 
impossible to give him the butt. I had 
vainly tried to check the line by pressing 
my thumb on the action. Suddenly the 
fish struck a cross current and darted up 
stream. So fast did he come that I had 
all the work I could attend to reeling up. 
Backwards and forwards, taking just as 
much line as he wanted every time,:the 
noble fish darted. For the first ten min- 
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utes I did not gain on his powers at all. 
From then until fifteen minutes had 
elapsed he showed himself twice, a sign 
he was weakening, as they fight deep 


and low. Another five minutes he fought 


me with every art known to fish, I 
endeavoring to meet each dash with my 


light bass rod with every art I could 


master, known to lovers of this sport. In 
the next five minutes(I always throw my 
watch on my canoe cushion during these 
interesting struggles) he many times cut 
the running surface of the water with fins 
or tail, and once partly turned over on 
his side. This gave me time to place the 
gaff in readiness, for I had made up my 
mind he was mine unassisted or not at 
all. It was close to thirty minutes before 
I had command of the reel. Once, when 


he saw me, he made a dash that almost 
carried him under the canoe and to liber- 
ty. Breathlessly I checked him. My 
powers were waning, too. Yard by yard 
he fought the straining reel, and when 
only six fet of line and a much bent rod 
brought him alongside, he had power 
enough to leap up into the air at the 
sharp impact of the gaff. Tired out with 
the fight we sought the bank and pictured 
the bag—a typical hour’s sport on Van- 
couver Island. 


We add to the illustrations a grouse 
that whirred, with alarmed cry, over the 
wind-stunted and distorted cedars, just as 
the focal, plane shutter of the big camera 
ran down and impressed the film with 
the fact that it was swift enough for 


even this rapid bird’s flight. 


NO-MAN’S LAND. 


BY A. R. DOUGLAS. 


Far from the haunts of human ken, 


Where rugged mountains stand, 


I long to roam, amid the wild’s, 


In No-Man’s Land. 


To stand and gaze, by placid lakes, 


Where spreads the golden sand, 


At Nature’s wondrous works of art 


In No-Man’s Land. 


My thoughts oft stray to those quiet nooks 


Where mountain freshets flow, 


Where deep within their woodland lair 


Wild creatures come and go, 


And yearn once more with them to be 


in, NWo-Mans Land 


Up to Lake Ahmic, 


A Week in the Canadian Backwoods 


BY DAVINA WATERSON. 


LL night the train had snorted and 
rattled, rushed forward up from 
Toronto, impatiently pulled up at 
lone little places boasting a 

“depot.” While the sun was yet rising in 
splendour of color we were out at Burk’s 


Falls, Ontario. There before us a bus 
stood which surely the first Canadian 
settler had brought there. Limply it 


hung like a box, roughly fastened on thin 
muddy wheels and by cord mended strap- 
pings. Trying to gaze on the view we 
were pitched headlong against the oppo- 
site window, and gripping hard we held 
on till the wharf on the Magnetawan 
River came into sight with the whitest 
of steamers, cleanest of steamers, waiting 
to finish with graceful manouvres the 
chapter of journeying we had embarked 
on. 

How was the smell of steak, 
taters and onions; when forgetting the 
view, we drew up to the table. Breakfast 
on board at six o’ the morning; fragrant 


goo d 


coffee, hot waffles and syrup. Think of 
it, envy it, dwellers in mansions! The 
rush of the Falls in the neighboring saw 
mills made the river throb fast in an- 
swering movement, and soon with a shout 
and a rattling quite worthy of a huge 
trans-Atlantic the Wanita was loosened. 

Truly the river which led into Peace- 
land had carefully chosen the best and 
the sweetest of tracts for her passage. 
Over forty-eight miles and each one of 
them different. Here a wide lake dotted 
over with islands; then, hush! through a 
wood where the trees nearby touched 
her; all rippling greenness, then again 
into sunlight just a sweep of green fields 
and a settlers homestead. Oh; she’s 
awake, the Magnetawan River, all awake 
till the frosts of autumn congeal her, 
arrest her and make her a high road for 
sleighing and riding. 

Like seagulls alighted were perched 
on each islet little white tents, and from 
them a covey of people rushed wharf- 
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wards whenever the steamer tootled to 
say she was bringing a mail bag. So 
on we went till the camp we had chosen 
appeared in full vision. Up from the lake- 
side the rocks mounted skyward, pine 
trees like generals leading them upwards. 
Trees which had waited for years in 
the silence unbroken save by the Indians 
paddling baywards or storms which re- 
echoed from headland and island. Some 
trees, seared and broken, lay prostrate, 
crumbling like bread at the touch of a 
finger. Chipmunks and birds and lithe 
little serpents, squirrels and porcupines 
all were abounding. No formal roads led 
up to the cabins, but each put his foot 
where another had trodden and thus 
found the easiest way of ascending. 


Think of a tired man waking one 
morning, waking and waiting for usual 
noises. Instead, the lap-lap of baby 
waves touching softly the rocks and the 
driftwood around them. His only journal 
The Sun, which has already printed lake- 
world in glorious glow of warm coior. 
His bath room the lake right in front of his 
cabin. A plunge and a swim, then all ruddy 
and dripping he dons enough clothes 


Timo to Get Up. 


The Rest Cure, 


3U3 


A Slow Lunch Restaurant, 


ning Dress in Camp. 


e 


Ev 
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vestless, 
pants of the oldest, water-stained hat and 
shoes of the roughest; girls in short 
skirts, no thrilling and frilling, yet a 
touch of the woman in gay bow or 
ribbon. 


to meet civilization; collarless, 


No one is late for the eight o’clock 
breakfast when the negro cook blows the 
horn to announce it. The small boys have 
each had their bathe and discovered some 
new trick in rowing or swimming or 
fishing. One boy brings a fish of nearly 
eighteen inches and has full meed of 
praise from benevolent elders. The first 
meal is really and truly re-union, for 
each has his own tent or cabin secluded, 
his own place of peace to enjoy when 
inclined to. That, in these days of con- 
stant encounter, of feeling too tired to 
be always social, has charms for the man 
who is lassid and weary. 

“What do you do” asked a _ blase 
civilian, “just sit around and admire the 
wet water? No bridge, no late dinners, 
theatres, casinos?” 


Ah! that is the charm; the absence of 
these things. Sport? Well, take a canoe 
and go fishing; take good bait and a boon 
companion. The bait and your silence 
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How We Showed Joy on Escaping from Town. 


will bring up the fishes, and the silence 
itself will stir up remembrance, things 
you have wanted to say to your crony, 
the pleasant, sad “don’t you remember’s” 
we all love. Shooting? There’s plenty: 
go shooting the rapids, up north to Lake 
Nipissing. An oil silk tent, an air bed, an 
Indian, an axe and some food and voila le 
sauvage plus all modern comfort amid 
Nature’s wildest. 

But not for long will you pine for 


The Camp Fire. 


The Last 
diversion. The absolute quiet will rest- 
lessness conquer and bathe mind and 
body in graceful composure. A sail by 


moonlight, a song in the twilight, a picnic 
which youthful jollity governs, such 
simple pleasures soon will content you. 
Then the fire at night close by the lake- 
side. Driftwood piled high makes a glori- 
ous bonfire, which throws from it swiftly 
the mantle of darkness, and clothed in red 
light rejoices in its leaping, its frantic 
lithe leaping of flames smoke subduing. 
When tired at last the fire glows redly, 
intensely redly between logs burst asun- 
der. Then a friendly prod with a boat 


ES! 


Morning. 


hook arouses it in brilliant sparks to 
respond to the calling. 

Think of the joy of it, up on Lake 
Ahmic; think of the sorrow at only one 
week of it. Each moment precious before 
hieing me citywards, relentlessly city- 
wards, back to the office, telephone calls, 
and stacks of letters ; for limpid streams a 
fountain pen; for quiet of Lake Ahmic im- 
portunate men; babbling women for bab- 
bling brooks; for choirs of birds just quires 
of paper, and for beautiful views which 
never could pall, “Use Somebody’s Soap” 
on the opposite wall. 


According to the reports of the North- 
West Mounted Police it is the wolves and 
not the Indians who are responsible for 
the depletion in the ranks of the wood 
bison of the north. The head and hide 
are of use for commercial purposes, and 
if these were taken by the Indians the 
police could not fail to find evidences of 
the fact. Wolves are increasing in num- 


find the bison much to their 
liking. They corral a herd and then en- 
circle it. After a time the hungry beasts 
get restless, and one less experienced than 
the others breaks away from the herd, is 
then set upon and quickly demolished. 
Steps will have to be taken to deal with 
the wolves or the buffaloes, if the last 
remnants of the latter are to be saved. 


bers and 


Duck Shooting in Saskatchewan 
The Glories of the First 


BY MAC. DAVIDSON. 


N the first of September, with the 
C rest of the male adult population, 
we were up betimes,—up and out 
indeed, before the sun was either 
“up or out.” This was the morning for 
which extensive and elaborate prepara- 
tions had been made and in the matter of 
turning out of bed voluntarily at an early 
hour, the opening day of duckshooting 
season saw us establish a record,—one 
of which we were not a little proud but 
which, so far as we are concerned, 1s more 
than likely to remain a record for some 
little time We had been invited by an 
enthusiast to go shooting, an invitation 
which we hastened to accept, for being 
new comers the invitation had a charm of 
novelty and our minds had been filled 
for days before with the splendid sport 
and bags that were to be had in our 
immediate neighborhood. 


“Be sure,” instructed the guide and lead- 
er of the expedition “that you are ready to 
start not later than half past three,’ and 
with his strict injunction ringing in our 
ears, we had retired to rest the night be- 
fore, determined to be at our post and to 
distinguish ourselves when we got there. 


With a little, but forcible, extraneous 
assistance we were on time. When we 
reached the rendezvous. we found that 
our guide had to be hauled out of bed and 
it took some persuasion to get him to 
understand what was wanted. When we 
had got him up and he was sufficiently 
awake to take in the fact that it was the 
morning of the First, he was all alert 
and after a little hasty furbishing up of 
guns, etc., he at once took command of 
the outfit and we started. 


In brooding silence we left the sleep- 
ing town and tramped our way across 
the wet and sticky prairie, the only mov- 
ing objects in a mist-enshrouded world. 
‘Our objective was a slough or lake a few 


miles out where, our guide informed us, 
the ducks were numerous. Shuddering 
our way through the clammy grass, the 
idea growing with us that we were more 
than heroes and had some of the stuff in us 
of which martyrs are made, and with 
visions at the back of our mind of pneu- 
monia and doctors’ bills we trudged 
along. Suddenly we were arrested by a 
whirr and a spectral appearance overhead 
which the guide declared was a couple of 
ducks. These spectre ducks decided 
him to alter his mind and instead of mak- 
ing direct for the lake we were invited to 
try our luck where we were. 

After disentangling ourselves from some 
unnecessary and ruinous barbed wire, an 
article which seems to grow profusely in 
these Western prairies, we skirted some 
small sloughs, advancing in skirmishing 
order. In the grey of the morning, with 
our hearts beginning to beat high, we 
advanced with stealth in the (so far as we 
were able to judge) approved manner of 
hunters, trying to stalk our quarry. But 
the quarry refused to be “stalked,” and 
we heard ahead of us an _ occasional 
splashing and saw an object rise in the 
misty foreground and disappear in space. 
We supposed the objects were ducks, but 
we had no proof that they were except 
from the banging of the guns, which 
made us fondly imagine we were duck- 
shooting at. last, and not to be behind 
hand we added our quota to the noise. 

This stalking business continued for a 
distance that, according to the state of 
our tender feet must have extended many, 
many miles, and we were beginning to 
speculate not so much on how many 
ducks we were likely to carry home but 
on who would be likely to carry us home, 
when the sloughs round which we had 
been laboring seemed to give out and no 
more objects rose to tempt our fire. 

On coming up to the guide we found 
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that worthy gentleman in the depths ot a 
brown study, and not wishing to disturb 
what might be the consideration of some 
weighty matter of state, we stood still for 
a few moments and took stock of our sur- 
roundings. We found ourselves standing 
in a sea of wheat, wheat as far as the eye 
could reach —to the north, to the south, 
to the east, to the west — wheat, wheat, 
nothing but wheat. We were lost in a 
world of wheat. We had come througu 
no wheat as far as we had observed, and 
on looking back over what we had 
thought was the way we had come, we 
could find no trace of sloughs, nothing 
but unending wheat. It was at this 
point, despite our protesting feet, that 
our souls soared into the realm of (un- 
spoken) poetry. The sun which had so 
modestly veiled its glory behind the 
weeping mist (patent applied for), all 
through our journey, now cast aside his 
covering and rose in the east in all his 
splendor. We had heard and read much 
of the splendid sunrises — statements 
which so far we had been willing to take 
on trust, but nothing we had heard or 
read approached what we saw on the 
morning of the First. What had been, 
up to this point, a damp and spectral 
world, was in a moment transformed into 
a glowing glorious world of burnished 
gold, and our hearts filled with great 
things as we watched the orb of day r-se 
and touch with his quickening ray the 
cold, drab, night-soaked and drowsing 
earth and quicken it all into a newness of 


life. 


But this was not duck shooting, and 
we ventured to disturb the meditations 
of our guide and inquire what was io 
happen next and where the lake was. He 
replied in tragic tones that we were lost 
indeed, for he had lost his bearings. 
After an anxious scanning of the horizon 
he decided that we must turn back for 
some distance and then strike off in an- 
other direction.. This we patiently and 
uncomplainingly proceeded to do, and in 
thus marching along in impressive silence 
a large part of what remained of the 
morning was spent. On surmounting a 
slight rise in the prairie, we halted, as 
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from here we could obtain a view of the 
surrounding country. As far as a lake 
was concerned, or anything else whereon 
a duck might be found, we were still as 
much lost as ever. “The place should be 
there,” asservated the guide, pointing to 
an expanse in front of us, which, to our 
inexperienced eyes seemed to stretch to 
the end of the world. Wearily pushing 
forward in the direction indicated, our 
attention was drawn to what appeared to 
be a dip in the prairie, by the report of a 
gun away to the left. Turning hopefully 
in the direction of the sound we were not 
long in discovering that we had come to 
the place at last, for there broke out on 
the morning air a noise that seemed to 
indicate that all the ducks that had ever 
been created were laying down their lives 
at that particular moment. Wishing to 
participate in the kill after our exhaust- 
ing morning, we put on a spurt to get to 
the water before all the ducks were an~ 
nexed, only to find every available spot 
where ashot could be had, occupied. 
Dotted all round the edge of the water 
was a cordon of excited individuals who 
were firing off their guns as fast as they 
could load. The noise was as if a horrible 
battle was proceeding, and as far as 
casualties were concerned, the firing was 
as deadly as modern warfare. We saw 
no slain or wounded ducks as a result of 
the great quantity of gunpowder that was 
being burned. Indeed, the only ducks 
we could see were some specks sailing 
away up near the sun. It would have tak- 
en a Long Tom to reach them, but the 
snortsmen were honefully pointing their 
euns up in the air and banging awav for 
all they were worth at the svec’s over- 
head. 


After a hasty consultation we decided 
that this was no place for neacable mar- 
ried citizens. who had a love of life and 
who had wives and families dependent 
on them, so we sought safety from the 
hail of shot falling all around us. in flight. 
Forming a line we marched back the way 
we had come, wet and weary and foot- 
sore and duckless, and thus ended our 
first day’s duck shooting on the Sas- 
katchewan prairies. 


Goose Shooting in the West 


ie 


:- 


F 
| 


HAD been told that the days of stir- 
ring adventure were past in the 
West, or at least, in that part of the 
West where I then was located, and 


sO was content with the prospect of a 


goose hunt in company with three other 
young fellows of my acquaintance. I 
changed my mind about the reported do- 
cility of the West before another day 
was done. 

We started out in a buckboard the 
night before, with the necessary equip- 
ment for a successful shoot, consisting 
of four ten bore guns which we managed 
to procure in the village, enough ammuni- 
tion to stock a first-class battleship for a 
week, and provisions calculated to last 
the day. We had also about a dozen 
good decoys, and sufficient white cotton 
cloth to make more if we required them. 
I was informed that a piece of stick with 
some white cloth wrapped around it and 
stuck in the ground was quite sufficient 
in the early gray of the morning to fool 
the wariest goose into approaching within 
gun-range, and I| found that it really was. 
Thus equipped, we then set out in the 
evening for a disused stable on one of 
the old Hudson Bay sections, about a 
mile from the place where we intended to 
commence operations in the morning. It 
was a glorious moonlight night, with just 
the suspicion of frost in the air, and not 
a breath of wind was blowing. Houses 
Were scarce in the district in which we 
were driving owing to the fact that the 
country was largely hay-flat, stretching 
away to the lake, and of little use for farm- 
ing of any kind. The stable when we 
reached it proved to be little better than a 
shelter from the sun, being built of rough 
lumber which had shrunk, and left large 
chinks between the boards; the roof was 
of straw spread on poles about a foot 


_ apart, and the windows and door were 


gone. Altogether good ventilation was 
its only merit as a dwelling for the night. 
Our horse we blanketed and tied out- 
side, feeding it some hay which we found 
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at the edge of a slough nearby. Then 
we spread some of the hay on the floor of 
the building for beds and composed our- 
selves for a few hours’ sleep. 

I had been unfortunate enough to 
choose a place directly beneath the win- 
dow, and the chilly breeze kept playing 
Over my uncovered body. I burrowed 
into the hay, and found myself on the 
hard ground, feeling cramped and cold. 
The others must have been affected in the 
Same manner, for one of the party rose in 
the early hours of the morning, and clear- 
ing away a bare spot in the centre of the 
floor lit a fire from the scattered hay and 
twigs around the building. It smoked a 
good deal at first, but soon flared up into 
a cheerful blaze, and we were all enjoying 
the heat which was thrown out, when it 
was discovered that the sparks were fly- 
ing upwards and lodging in the straw 
roof, which commenced to crackle and 
burn where the straw was dry. There 
was a wild rush for the door, and every- 
body frantically searched around for some 
means to quench the fire. An old bat- 
tered pail was at length found among a 
pile of rubbish at the end af the shed, 
and while one of our party mounted the 
now burning roof the others kept run- 
ning to and from the nearby slough, car- 
rying water until the incipient conflagra- 
tion was put out. The exercise warmed 
us somewhat, but our nerves were not in 
a condition to allow of sleep for some 
time. When we did finally drop off, it 
was only to be awakened in a somewhat 
rude manner. 

I can hardly explain the effect which 
was produced by the sound which shat- 


’ tered our slumbers, for it resembled noth- 


ing in the world which I had ever heard. 
It was as if all the demons of the infernal 
regions had broken loose in one horrible, 
inharmonious, fiendish chorus. It ran 
into all the keys of about five octaves, and 
was composed of all the discords possible 
between the first and the fifth. It froze 
the blood, it set the teeth on edge, it sent 
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a cold shiver down the spine, and it made 
you wish for home. And while I was 
shivering and holding my breath in fear 
lest my very breathing might discover 
my whereabouts to the singers of the 
infernal chorus, a figure reared itself be- 
tween me and the moon in the narrow 
window aperture, a figure which framed 
itself, huge, and shaggy, and grim against 
the white light of the full moon, and look- 
ed within at us lying there. I was too 
much paralyzed to so much as call out, 
but when I did sufficiently gain control of 
my faculties, I uttered such a yell as 
made the chorus without cease for very 
shame that they could not equal it. The 
intruder, more frightened than I, leapt 
down from its point of observation, and 
we could hear its soft pad, pad as it scur- 
ried away a short distance and then sat 
down to consider matters. We all made 
for the door, and could perceive numerous 
figures flitting about in the moonlight 
among the scattered scrub, looking pre- 
trenaturally large and weird in the moon- 
light, for when we had fully wakened up 
and recovered from the first shock of fear 
we realized that these noisy breakers of 
our peace were merely the cowardly, 
harmless prairie prowlers known as 
coyotes. They had been accustomed to 
use the place as a general rendezvous for 
their evening concerts, and were prob- 
ably more surprised and frightened at our 
appearance than we were at theirs— 
though I doubt that very much. We hada 
couple of shots at them as they slunk 
away, but our aim was uncertain in the 
moonlight, and our shooting only served to 
accelerate their departure. Their fitful 
howls could be heard all night, but they 
never approached near enough to be really 
disagreeable again. 

After all the hairbreadth escapes and 
hair-raising adventures of the night, our 
tempers were in no state to endure 
quietly the next misfortune which met 
us. Our horse, which we had tied se- 
curely outside, had broken loose, terrified 
no doubt by the howling of our midnight 
visitors, and when we came to the place 
where we had left him we found nothing 
but the broken halter, still securely tied 
to the poles outside the shed. Our hearts 
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were too full for words, but the few which 
we did utter made the very moon hide 
her face behind a cloud for shame. There 
was nothing for it but to set out on a sys- 
tematic hunt, which we did, going out in 
all directions from the building. We were 
on the point of giving up the search till 
daylight, when one of the seachers to the 
north called out to us that he had sighted 
the animal. We had no difficulty in cap- 
turing him, as he was feeding quietly at 
a hay-coil on the other side of the slough. 
We led him back triumphantly by the 
‘ore-lock, and that ended our adventures 
for the night. 

By this time the moon was sinking in the 
west, and everything indicated that it 
would not be long till dawn. We there- 
fore concluded that it was not worth 
while going back to sleep. The prospect 
of goose shooting, after the adventures 
of the night, seemed tame in compari- 
son, and our enthusiasm and sporting 
zeal were dampened by lack of sleep, and 
by the chilliness of the “hour before the 
dawn.” We were tired and irritable and 
cold and hungry, and we spoke to each 
other in monosyllables, for we felt offend- 
ed in an unreasoning sort of a way for the 
loss of our night’s sleep. Nevertheless 
we hitched up, bundled into the buggy, 
and set out for our destination, which was 
a stubble field at some distance to wind- 
ward of the lake. Thither we expected 
the geese to fly on their way to their 
feeding grounds from their night quarters 
on the lake. We unshipped our equip- 
ment, and while one of the party proceeded 
with the horse some distance, and tied 
him to the buggy, the others set to work 
to fix the decoys, and to scoop out holes in 
the ground some distance apart, where we 
might lie concealed as the morning flight 
came Over 


These holes we lined with straw and 
stubble, on which we lay, covering our- 
selves over with like material. The 
ground was fairly warm, and we were 
more comfortable in our lairs than we 
had been in the shed, and there we lay 
watching, too sleepy and tired to be 
optimistic. 

The moon was very low in the west, 
and the sky in the east had the leaden 
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grey color which presages the dawn. The 
decoys, scattered round us looked singu- 
larly ghostlike in the uncertain light, and 
altogether everything seemed about us as 
dead and discouraging as it well could. I 
commenced to doze, and awakened with 
a Start as a great white owl flapped low 
above our hiding places, attracted no 
doubt, by the appearance of the white 
decoys, and then passed noiselessly away 
on its early morning quest. 

The minutes passed on leaden wings, 
the sky in the east took on a reddish tinge 
and a strange whistling little breeze 
began to play in the stubble,—the first 
intimation of life in that dead stillness. 

How long we lay there, alternately 
dozing, and watching dreamily those 
ghostly decoys I don’t know, but it seem- 
ed hours. We were stiff and cramped on 
account of the close quarters in which we 
lay, and too lethargic to think of chang- 
ing our positions. And then suddenly all 
our senses became alert, every vestige of 
sleepiness left us, and we were in a mom- 
ent wide-awake, eager sportsmen, with 
guns tight gripped and nervous finger on 
the trigger guard. .For, suddenly, from 
over the lake to westward, there came to 
our listening ears the faintest sound imag- 
inable, one solitary, querulous little cry, as 
of a child just half awake. It was repeat- 
ed at different points, till the whole lake 
seemed alive with it, and finally it became 
merged into one volume of sound, which 
ever increased in loudness, till it became 
a clanging, cackling discord of calls and 
cries and screams. The day was awake! 
Then when the screaming was at its loud- 
est, the air boomed with the roar of rush- 
ing pinions, and our game was on the 
wing. 

These roars were repeated at intervals 
as detached and late sleeping flocks 
awoke and took flight. 

For a few moments we waited, tense 
with excitement, with our eyes strained 
over the grey reaches of the lake for any 
sight of the oncoming flock. The noise 
had somewhat subsided, by this time and 
was more orderly in character. And 
suddenly out of the grey of the sky a 
tremulous wave of misty forms became 
visible, advancing straight towards us. 


On they came, a long V-shaped line, 
with a great grey goose at the apex, and 
his followers in regular order behind, the 
ends of the line tremulous, and seeming 
to sway with the breeze. The first shaft 
of the rising sun shot up behind us turn- 
ing the stubble to gold, and as the great 
wavy line came on, their snowy pinions 
flashed silver in its rays. Nearer they 
came, cleaving the air with the apex of the 
V as the prow of a ship might cleave the 
water. In my admiration of the sight, 
I almost forgot that we were there for 
the express purpose of breaking up that 
line, and spoiling its symmetry,—ambush- 
ed enemies lying in wait for that well- 
marshalled host, to deal havoc among its 
ranks and disorganize its formation. 


The great grey leader caught sight of 
the decoys before the flock was within 
range, and swung aside to contemplate 
them, giving vent to friendly questioning 
cries. The entire flock deviated after the 
leader, and began circling in ever converg- 
ing arcs, as if in the attitude to alight. 
Nearer and nearer, lower and lower 
they came, till we could see their eyes, and 
mark the great strength of pinion, and 
mighty width of breast. Their line was 
broken, and they were dissolved into a 
disorderly, screaming flock. Then it was 
that we let loose, and pumped all the eight 
barrels of our ten-bore artillery into their 
disorganized ranks, reloading quickly be- 
fore the surprised and scattered flock could 
get out of range, and letting them have 
four more barrels. With a mighty roar of 
wings, they flung themselves back, the 
great grey leader screaming commands, 
and seeming himself impervious to the 
rain of B. B. shot which rained around 
him, and strewed the stubble with the 
white bodies of his comrades. Then 
they were out of range, forming ranks 
again with angry surprised screams at the 
treachery which had been perpetrated 
upon them. And then we came out of 
our lairs, and counted the dead. There 
were twelve in all and four badly wound- 
ed, which we pursued, and quickly put 
out of misery,—not bad for three minutes 
shooting. No more flocks however 
came our way for the rest of the morning. 

We sat back, lit our pipes and surveyed 
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the scene. The sun was fully up shining 
gold across the stubble, which crackled 
in the heat. The chilliness had gone out 
of the atmosphere, and the warmth was 
very grateful to our cramped and numbed 
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limbs. We were contented with the sup- 
reme content of sucessful sportsmen, 
after a good bag. And we silently voted 
that life was worth living, and that we 
had had a goodly morning’s sport. 


The Mountain Sheep 


BY CAMPBELL J. LEWIS. 


HILD- of Nature, and ‘the hills 

( eternal, thou roamest as thou 

listeth over mountains’ rugged 

tops. A creature of the wilds 

thou art; thy form of beauty rare, doth 

grace the landscape of which thou art a 
living part. 

The coming of the Spring doth cheer 
thee with its sweet flower scented breath, 
and hastens with its coming the growing 
of the sweet young grass,that thou may- 
est feast and be content; slaking thy 
thirst at some sun-born rill. 

When summer’s heat doth burn and 
parch the valleys low; secure thou liest 
in some shady, snow-lined nook, and all 
about thee, gamboling young in mimic 
fight engage, till tired of sport, perhaps 
grown irksome as their untried limbs 
grew weary, they panting come, and lay 
them down beside thee and *thou fjrt 
happy. 

Thou markest too, the Autumn’s stately 
tread; the trees that sparsely grace the 
hillside that to thee is home, doth grad- 
ually change their verdant hue to crimson, 
and to gold. The grass that erstwhile 
-green, has now grown brown, and in the 
morning air a tang of frost you feel, 
‘sending the warm blood more swiftly 
through your veins. 

Thy lambs now need thee less, they 
have outgrown the nourishment they 
drew from thy warm body. Thou feel- 
est freer then, and roamest far, searching 
as Nature bids thee for thy mate. 

The flying snow that covers deep thy 
native hills, now serves thee as a couch as 
soft as down. Thou fear it not, thy 
shaggy coat does all suffice to keep thee 
‘warm, and thy active feet are swift, to 


clear away the fleecy flakes from off the 
sun cured grass. Thou needest nothing 
further then, thy sharp hoofs are the tools 
that help thee to thy feeding, the snow is 
now thy drink and nightly bed. 

Thy lover husband, too, is with thee 
now; he claims thee as his right for he 
has fought for thee and gained the mas- 
tery. His battered horns do show the 
marks of conflict, but ever grander for the 
battle scars. Right royally he carries 
his great head, as proudly stepping he 
leads thee off, and thou dost meekly 
follow. Thou lovest him then, this 
war-scarred veteran of a hundred fights, 
and feel in him a timid pride, yet not 
unmixed with fear, for he is lord and mas- 
LOTS 

When danger threatens, he to thee is 
friend and guide, his the feet that lead 
the way to some precipitous retreat, 
where standing like a graven statue there, 
with head upflung and nostrils opened 
wide, he sniffs the air; his keen eye 
marking yonder speck far, far below; 
and knows it well to be the red-skinned 
hunter eager for his blood. He realizes 
not that it is the massive curving horns 
the hunter covets; that he might barter 
them away, to grace the walls of some 
man of wealth, who all uncaring for the 
God-given life would point to them with 
pride, while high above stained snow 
alone cries out for vengeance. 

It may be then, in some unguarded 
moment a whip-like crack thy startled ears 
assails, a puff of smoke from yonder rock 
does warn thee of the presence of thy 
dread foe; and upward fliest thou, but 
now alone, for turning round to look 
thou seest lying there the princely war- 
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rior, who had won thy love. No more 
with thee he’ll roam the snow-clad steep, 
the greed-sped bullet hath found his gal- 
lant heart,the pitying snow alone doth 
help to soothe his awful hurt, as his bright 
eye closes in the sleep of death. 

A higher civilization may yet bring 
men to see the cruelty they practice in 
their so-called sport, as did the ancients 
in an earlier day, and cease their perse- 
cution of a weaker race. With gentler 
weapons, we will chase thee then, and 


round the evening fire each hunter will 
his story tell, and show with pride your 
image pictured on the paper there, a 
bloodless trophy that yet will live and 
treasured be as proof of skill. So 
that when age forbids the hardy plea- 
sures of our youth the pictured scenes 
will take us back to where thou roamest 
in thy mountain home, and memory will 
recall the daring climb, the snowy steep, 
and ambush where we focussed thee, Oh! 
noble mountain sheep. 


The Hudson Bay Company’s Furs 


Heavy Fine for Illegal Possession 


A case which has created widespread 
interest throughout northern Ontario, 
and even further afield, came before the 
magistrate at North Bay on July 27th, 
when the Hudson Bay Company were 
charged with being in illegal possession 
of fifteen beaver and thirty-nine otter 
skins on June 29th last. 


On the date mentioned Provincial Game 
Warden Blea made a search of the com- 
pany’s stores at North Bay and seized 
the skins. By sub-section one of section 
12 of the Ontario Game Act beaver and 
otter are protected till November Ist, 
1910. 


Crown Attorney Browning prosecuted 
and Chief Game Warden Tinsley, Inspec- 
tor Greer and Warden Blea were in 
attendance. 


Mr. Leighton McCarty, M.P., appeared 
for the company, and contended that the 
Ontario Game Laws were not applicable 
to the Hudson Bay Company, who in 
surrendering their exclusive rights in 
1867 were guaranteed by the Dominion 
liberty to carry on their trade without 
hindrance. The beaver skins were from 
Keewatin and the otter skins from Que- 
bec. He agued that it was not within 
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the purview of the Provincial Legislature 
to restrict the importation of goods from 
other Provinces. The British North 
America Act gave them no such powers. 
At most the company were only guilty 
of a technical offence in shipping the 
skins without the required affidavits. 
While pleading guilty to this technical 
breach of the law it was claimed that the 
fine, if inflicted, could only be from $20 
to $100, as only one charge had been 
made. 


The prosecution was pressed on behalf 
of the Crown, and it was stated that under 
the charge laid a penalty could be in- 
flicted for each skin. 


The court held with the contentions of 
the prosecution and fined the defendants 
$60 for each skin, a total fine of $3,240. 

A second charge of possession of twelve 
otter skins on January 17th. was adjourn- 
ed as the original information was mislaid 

It is not expected to turn up and with- 
out it there can be no determination 
whether the action was brought within 
the six months required by law. 

It is stated that the Company will ap- 
peal against the conviction and if necess- 
ary carry the case to the Privy Council in 
England. 


The Duck Shooting Experiences of a Deer Hunter 


BY JACK FROST. 


Seems to me I hear the sound of wings upon the breeze 

Of canvasback, and redhead, too, are also there to tease 

My imagination, and bring visions of the frosty morn, 

When at break of day, with gun and boat and coat well worn, 
Down near Long Pointe marsh I row away 

To where methinks the shooting will be good that day, 

To where the melodious go-whoc- whac-whoe 

Of canvasback and redhead, when the ducks come back. 


66 ES, boys,” exclaimed Charlie Blue, 
Y “this was the place for a good 
duck shoot a few years ago. 
Before the Ontario Government 
got the notion of saving them for the 
American millionaires you could make a 
nice bag any windy day from this broad 
bay. It is different now, when all you 
can do is to sit on shore with a pair of 
field glasses and look at them resting and 
feeding prior to their long flight to Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Mississippi, where 
they are gathered in for the American 
market by any and every means.” 


We had just stepped off the train after ° 


months of preparation for a fall shoot at 
the canvasback and holiday, prepared to 
enjoy nature, away from the tainted 
smoke-laden air of Toronto in the fresh fall 
air and sunshine of Long Pointe, with its 
miles of bay and bush and marsh. This 
was bad news indeed to us. We were 
speaking to an old resident and shooter of 
Port Rowan, who has shot on the waters 
of the bay for many years. However, 
we were there and prepared to stay. I 
was new at the duck shooting, being an 
old deer hunter until I nearly received 
an early call to Kingdom Come from a 
fool city hunter, which made me think 
that a load of number four at one hun- 
dred yards was almost harmless. I had 
accepted the invitation of a friend, “John 
Mac,” to a duck hunt at Port Rowan, 
where he is the proud owner of a 12 by20 
shanty on the island of Seldom Seen, 
across the bay about seven miles from 
the town. It was two years since he was 
here, but on each and every occasion 
when we sat down for a quiet pipe after 
the day’s business it was the same story. 


—Adapted. 


“Come for a duck shoot where there are 
ducks, and you will be cured of deer 
hunting and its possible dangers!” So 
when last fall a fellow took a pot shot 
at me for a buck because my clay pipe 
was stuck in my cap, I.at last consented, 

Then we got busy painting up the 
flock of canvasback and redhead, and I 
got to like it, for that kind of work is 
always fun to a real hunter, I think, 
After six hours’ ride on a slow train we 
were here with guns and many shells, a 
trunkful of old clothes, our decoys and 
a jug of the real thing for the chills. 

My first lesson in the art was rowing 
a heavy-laden boat across that bay, and 
I will swear no surveyor will mark it less 
than fifteen miles. However, we got 
across, and outside a lame back and eight 
blistered fingers and two where I sit down, 
it was not so bad either. We unloaded our 
boats, first the jug and last the grub, and 
started housekeeping much like I was 
used to in the grand northern woods. Aft- 
er a steak from town and some good tea we 
felt better and got busy stringing our 
decoys, fastening on the keel pins, which I 
found out were to keep the decoys steady 
and head to the wind. Finally we got all 
through and went to bed, with every- 
thing in good shape for the early start 
in the morning. 

What reminded me of the telephone 
and work was a shout awakening me 
at four am. A friendly kick helped me 
out and I was at once elected as cook for 
breakfast. Oh; how many aches and 
pains I had; I never knew I had so many 
muscles before. Soon, with the kettle 
steaming and a wee dram, I was 
thoroughly awake, stuck my head out of 
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doors and heard that subdued mysterious 
rustling of the peablowers and rushes, and 
in the dark I imagined them full of ducks. 
We were soon out, rowing like a couple 
of smugglers, for a point which stuck out 
into the bay half a mile from our cabin. 
The wind blew hard, and the spray from 
the whitecapped waves took a lot of fun 
out of slapping me often with an extra 
deluge of water which came from no- 
where in the darkness, leaving an un- 
canny feeling somewhere near my spine. 
However, being incased in sou’westers, 
the water did no harm, the shells and 
guns being in a watertight case and shell- 
box, which I find is a necessity in this 
business. 


for the dawn which was breaking in the 
east. I could hear ducks, galls, divers 
and many strange calls out on the water 
but as yet could see only the decoys, 
which I counted so as not to overlook a 
stranger. 

Next a flock went over the hide and I 
poked the gun up, but they were gone 
long before I could take aim, hurried on 
by the strong west wind which was blow- 
ing as only a Lake Erie breeze can blow. 

Then I did see seven. I counted them 
carefully as they came slowly my way 
against the wind. I made myself as 
small as possible and kept a sharp eye on 
them One minute I thought they would 
turn, the next that they were still coming. 


>? 


Home From the Day’s Shoot. 


Arriving at the point Jack showed me 
how to set the decoys, the canvasback 
in a circle on the outside, about fifty 
yards from the hide, the redhead on the 
other corner, and bluebill and widgeon on 
the inside. I then pulled and pushed the 
boat into a cedar hide built by a fellow- 
hunter, while Jack rowed down a piece 
and surveyed a two hundred yard line 
from shore to where he intended setting 
his flock. He was soon through, and row- 
ing back to the shore line he threw out 
his anchor and filled his pipe, waiting 


The delightful anticipation is one thing 
in favor of duck vs. deer shooting. Here 
you see your game, and there is much 
more fun in watching the game than in 
the actual shooting. 

My little flock suddenly sheered out of 
range and apparently had not noticed the 
decoys. When I had given up hope one 
took a sudden bend, stretched his neck 
and after a look took a wide circle and 
coming slowly against the wind brought 
his friends with him. Lowering them- 
selves gradually they quietly sat down 
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Our Artist Caught in the Act. 


like a flock of ladies at a tea meeting. I 
picked up the repeater and took a long 
look at three in a bunch and pulled. 
Nothing doing! The ducks looked up at 
the sound and | hadn’t a shell in. I said 
a few things at myself, you. bet, and got 
two shells in when they jumped. I 
picked up two and knocked down another, 
but after a look at me he took a subway 
car or something of a similar nature. I 
never saw him again and won’t unless 
he comes again this fall, and then he 
might see me first. Getting back to the 
hide I saw Jack busy paddling down on 
what turned out to be a flock of blue- 
bill, a very foxy duck. He got a shot 
when they jumped and another at one 
trying to cross behind him, but did not 
allow for the gale. He was high up, but 
that made the shooting better, for he 
came down hitting the water with a 
splash and nearly landed in my friend’s 
boat. We were off to a good start with 
two each. 


Soon the sun came out from behind the 
clouds, brightening the vision and warm- 
ing the carcass of the hunter when it was 
needed. Duckhunting is much colder 
work than deerhunting, especially when 
you shoot out of a hide. Away outside 
I could see thousands of ducks and more 
coming from the reserve marsh, the dis- 
tant boom of the guns of the gentlemen 
being faintly heard. I then-understood 
why this place was the duckshooters’ par- 
idise as there were countless thousands 
on the water a half mile or so from shore 
making a dark shadow on the water and 
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stretching for two or three miles. These 
ducks naturally drew all our shooting, for 
the good ducks, redhead and canvaspack, 
very seldom come as close to shore as 
where we were compelled to place our de- 
coys. 

I had a few odd shots at bluebill, and 
widgeon, and spats at butterballs, and 
my luck was good for a greenhorn. 

Some I got and some went away faster 
than they came. On a signal of a waved 
paddle I rowed over to Jack Mac and we 
had lunch, hot tea made with the aid of 
an alcohol lamp being a very acceptable 
part of the menu. After comparing notes 
and a smoke I went back to my hide 
ruminating on Jack’s complaint at being 
kept on shore while outside sat the ducks. 
he wanted to shoot. Those ducks sit: 
outside all day, feed on the reserve at 
night and are shot at only by the “gentle- 
men of the company,” they going out in 
a boat with a punter. The boats have 
revolving chairs to shoot from, a man 
to set out and pick up the decoys and all 
the “gentlemen” have to do is breathe 


_and shoot and laugh at the Canadian laws 


in this bay, made for their own particular 
benefit. On the outside we get a stray 
one while on the inside they bait the 
ponds until the ducks are there thick and 
when they get out make a hide and go at 
them like barnyard fowl. , 


My next excitement was a shot at a loon 
which crossed overhead. He didn’t lin- 
ger and with larger shot he would have 
stayed with me as I could plainly hear 
the shot strike him. Two ruddys were 


Our Neighbors and Ourselves. 


os nee 
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the next. They swam right along the 
outside of the decoys and didn’t pay a 
bit of attention to them. That riled me and 
softly I stole after them, paddling the 
boat as I saw Mac doing. It was no time 
before I slipped in my paddle and got a 
shot at one. As he jumped I dropped him 
neatly. The other, instead of flying, took 
the underground route, and after chasing 
him up and down and around I took off 
my hat to him as he was plainly giving 
me the laugh. Going back to the hide I 
shot a bluebill out of the air, and I patted 
myself on the back, as shooting out of a 
rocking boat on rough water at a flying 
duck is no easy work. I got two more 
before we picked up about four o’clock to 
be in time for the flight shoot, where we 
got three more to add to our bag of the 
first day. 

Mac did the cooking, and we soon had a 
good supper, tied up our ducks and hung 
them on the shanty as a sign that two 
good hunters lived there. After supper we 
visited our neighbors, Charles Blue, 
Roger Cooney and Tuff Rock, had a nice 
game of five-cent ante., where my exper- 
iences in the woods were helpful to my 
pocket. We had the promise of a tow on 
Cooney’s gasoline boat to Ryerson’s bar 
if we were ready by four thirty, so we 
went early to bed, hoping for an east 
wind, as indications were favorable to a 
good shoot off that bar. 

At four-thirty we were on deck and 
away to a good start, the gasoline saving 
us a three-mile row. She made a brave 
show towing ours and three other boats 
for a shoot that day. We cut loose at a 
place where we had seen ducks flying 
from the reserve. Here we had the shel- 
ter from the sandbar which divides the 
inner from the outer bay, and while it 
was very rough outside it was just right 
here, as we found out after setting the 
decoys, to make them look natural. We 
set both flocks of decoys, about one hun- 
dred in all, together, hoping for better 
results, and it was lots better, the ducks 
being much more attracted, and I men- 
tally pitied any duck that looked at our 
fine display, as I couldn’t see how they 


could keep out. 
After we had rowed back to our anchor- 


Our Shanty Home. 


Isle of Seldom Seen, 


age, about two hundred yards to the 
windward of the flock, we had not lone 
to wait. Along came three and sat down 
as if it was the place they had been look- 
ing for. Mac paddled down and dressed 
them all out in quick style, a right, left 
and centre, using two barrels for the last 
one. My turn was next, and it being my 
first experience at paddling I was natur- 
ally anxious to get it over. Along came 
two, and hastily slipping in my paddle I 
gave several brisk strokes, only to find 
I had forgot to let go the anchor. [I got 
the merry ha ha from my chum, but 
soon got away, and after what seemed 
like a week was near enough to the decoys 
to see the ducks on the outside, but not 
seemingly scared. I paddled again, and 
after hitting a few decoys with the boat, 
they jumped. My eyes seemed crossed 
after the hard and awkward paddling, but 
I got ’em, and was happy for the good 
start. My next effort was a single duck, 
which turned out to be a redhead. When 
I got near enough to see him he was ap- 
parently studying the boat, when I look- 
ed again swimming a little one way and 
then the other, waiting for the flock to 
fly. When he got tired he jumped and 
got in line with the sights and his day’s 
work was done. I was back to the an- 
chor in quick time, as the ducks were 
flying from the reserve, and so we 
thought we were right on their line of 
flight. On Mac’s next trip he got two 
and one on his way back to anchor, but 
my next trip was a failure, as the ducks 
got out when I was only a short distance 
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from the anchor—probably one was 
getting chummy with our decoys. 

This seems to me to be very fair 


shooting, more so than skulking in a 
hide, as the ducks get an even break. 
The water being rough is in their favor, 
and they can get out and away from the 
decoys if they don’t like them. When 
you are able to get to them it is evens 
that they get away. 

Next time I started down on a single 


duck. When half way down seven big 
canvasback came in, making me _ go 
faster. Before I got down, though, Mac 


was right with me, and we picked up our 
guns almost simultaneously. Only two 
ducks went away, and one of them was 
the bluebill that came in first. My, we 
felt proud to have six canvasback, the 
lord of all the ducks that fly! 

I was pretty much all in when we came 
‘up to the anchor again, so we had lunch 
and a smoke and that ended the shooting, 
as we had nothing else in until we picked 
up, the wind going down so that the bay 
was as smooth as a mill-pond, which 
was very nice for the picking up part. 


Going home we called on the fishermen 


and got a nice mess of perch for supper, 
and they tasted like a ten dollar dish at 
Delmonico’s. After this came the rou- 
tine of straightening up decoys, tying up 
ducks, and cutting wood for the morn- 
ing, then back to the family circle, more 
cards, stories of shooting, trapping and 
mirth, tips on the right place for to- 
morrow, and then bed. 
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Duck shooting is a busy business. 
Next day it blew a snorter out of the 
southwest, and veering to north we had 
high water, the water rising nearly three 
feet in the bay, and no shooting. Even 
the fishermen couldn’t fish that day, the 
boats being washed on shore. Going up 
the lookout one could see many large ves- 
sels sheltering under the point, waiting 
ior the storm to blow over. 

We had a flight shoot at dusk, the 
ducks flying low on acount of the high 
wind, getting three canvasback, two black 
duck and one cock mallard. 

The more I saw of duck shooting the 
better I liked it, and though a green- 
horn and making blunders I always 
profited by my mistakes. The storm 
seemed to bring many new ducks in, as 
next day we got twenty between us. The 
ducks were tamer and had not got 
acquainted with the wise ducks that were 
always in the centre of the bay. 

Next day we had a snipe shoot on the 
Government three-mile strip, getting an 
even dozen for our trouble, our bitch 
Nellie not being in good form, or we 
might have had more. However, we were 
well satisfied, not being in favor of killing 
everything in one day like some game 
hogs you meet. 

We had a brace of redhead for dinner 
next day, Sunday, and a rest preparatory 
to packing up for home next day. Our 
shoot was over, and a very fine shoot I 
thought it proved, giving me many new 
and pleasant experiences. 


MORNING. 


BY THE REV. A. 


L. FRASER. 


The Day hath risen from her sleep, 
Refreshed by peaceful rest; 
And down the fields she now doth sweep, 
In Nature’s beauty dressed; 
And lo, each waiting child of hers, is much caressed ! 


From man and child, from beast and bird, 
Who hid themselves for fear, 
The warmest greetings now are heard, 


As she to each draws near; 
For that benignant smile, fills every one with cheer ! mete] 


Two Weeks in Camp at Rosedale, Balsam Lake, Ontario 


Ya Wi 


the long winter months and in 

early springtime, as one’s mind 

reverts to past pleasures and 
scenes of by-gone enjoyment, one longs 
for the return of the time-blest holidays 
—when you can go back to nature places 
where civilization has not yet laid her 
hand, to enjoy and refresh both mind and 
body. 

Those beautiful inland lakes of ours, 
with their wooded shores, afford such plea- 
sures which are enjoyed to a certain ex- 
tent but not nearly so much as they 
should be. It is about one of these that 
this little story centres, viz., Balsam Lake. 

This, Balsam Lake, is one of our large 
inland lakes and is about twenty-two miles 
from Lindsay, Ontario. It is dotted here 
and there with islands and on an early 
summer morning it is a perfect picture as 
the mist arises. 

We had been looking forward to our trip 
since early spring and were patiently 
awaiting the time, the first two weeks in 
July, when we could leave work and care 
behind and set forth to enjoy the two most 
delightful weeks of the year. 

It came at last. On Saturday, July 3rd. 
everything was in readiness, had been, in 
fact, for a week or so previous. There 
were five in the party. Cecil W., “The In- 
dian”, so called owing to a propensity to 
turn black at the least provocation from 
Old Sol., Fred R., “Happy” because of a 
sunny disposition; Gil, better known as 
“Iron Jaws” since he could make tough 
chicken that no one else dare tackle, disap- 
pear; Will W., a sickly young fellow out 
for his health; and last, but not least, so 
far as enjoying the trip was concerned, 
your humble servant. 

We took two canoes, a Peterboro’ and a 
Lakefield, with a ten by twelve wall tent, 
blankets, cooking utensils, a change of 
clothes. and provisions for two days. We 
had a little system which proved highly 
satisfactory. We selected one of the par- 
ty and each man paid him one dollar and a 


[> STRANGE, how often, during 


MULERUILL. 


half and he was to see that the camp didn’t 
run out of provisions. It proved to be 
quite a satisfactory arrangement. It is 
surprising how far a small amount like 
that will go to run a large camp. Of 
course, we didn’t live on the dollar and a 
halt for the two weeks, but, by contribut- 
ing another dollar and keeping the larder 
well stocked with fish, we managed very 
nicely. ‘ 

Well, to return to the trip proper. Will, 
Fred and I had to work Saturday, and, as 
Gill and Cecil had nothing to do, they deci- 
ded to go ahead with most of the load and 
wait for us at Fenelon Falls, some sixteen 
miles from town. As ‘soon as I ear 
through work at five o’clock, I went home, 
had a bite to eat, changed my clothes, 
made a few trivial preparations, and was at 
the boat-house ready to start at six. Will 
and Fred had to workfor an hour after sup- 
per, so they were to go down to Fenelon on 
the evening train where we would all 
meet. 

I left Lindsay at six and just as I was 
entering ““Miney’s” Bay, about six miles 
down the river, a fair wind sprung up. 

Accordingly, I hoisted the sail and pro- 
ceeded to make myself comfortable. .It 
was fine to feel oneself flying away before 
the wind from all the hardwork and on 
pleasure bent. I reached Fenelon at ten 
o’clock without anything happening, barr- 
ing my inability to find the mouth of the 
Fenelon river for about half an hour, as 
it was very dark. The other fellows were 
all waiting for me and we at once got 
busy and portaged our stuff. The finan- 
cier of the party, Fred R., here laid in a 
supply of canned goods just before the 
stores closed, and’after doing Fenelon, not 
by moonlight, but by midnight, we again 
set out. We did not get very far, however 
as subsequent events will show. 

We had barely left Fenelon when the 
lightning began to flash in the west, and, 
as a storm was imminent, we headed for 
Deale’s Point, about a mile from Fenelon. 
Before we reached it, the storm broke in 
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all its fury and by the time we had the tent 
up ‘and everything under cover, we were 
wringing wet. Jove! but it did rain. It 
came down in tubsful for about two hours. 
There being nothing else to do, we chang- 
ed our clothes and went to sleep. 

Next morning we didn’t get up till near 
eleven o'clock, since we had been up so 
late, or rather early,that morning. The sky 
had cleared and the sun was shining but 
the wind was-blowing too hard for us to 
attempt to continue our journey with the 
loads we had. After breakfast we proceed- 
ed to look around and found ourselves on 
a neck of land, a rather pretty place, which 
jutted a considerable distance out into the 
lake. We were now on Cameron Lake, a 
small, but very rough body of water. Cat- 
fish Bay, formed by Deale’s Point, we 
found filled with logs and for the greater 
part of the day amused ourselves by run- 
ning the logs and swimming out into the 
Lake to encounter the big swells. 

Sunday night we spruced up a bit and 
went into the village, but, as there was 
nothing there to interest us save the spa- 


cious summer hotel, the Kawartha, with | 


its outlying cottages, we returned to camp, 
lit a big fire and between telling stories and 
fighting mosquitoes passed a very pleas- 
ant evening. 

We were up next morning bright and 
early, took a dip in the lake, got breakfast 
and were under way again by five o'clock. 
The lake was still very rough and it was 
with considerable difficulty we kept from 
swamping, having to head up into Cran- 
berrv Bay at North-West corner of the 
Lake and come back along the shore until 
we struck the mouth of the Gull River. 

There being fairly good fishing from the 
mouth of the Gull River up to the Rose- 
dale Locks, Gil threw in a line and soon 
landed a nice seven pound ‘lunge, which 
was relished for dinner after being cooked 
in true back-woods fashion. We had 
another portage to make at the Rosedale 
locks. We reached camp, McDougall’s 
Grove, and had everything ship-shape by 
ten o'clock. After dinner, which anyone 
could see was appreciated, our appetites 
being egged on, so too speak, by our early 
rise and paddle, we set forth, some of us 
for a ramble through the woods and some 
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out to fish. We were now at home, being 
camped in a fine spot, with abundance of 
fire-wood, good water and on the shore of 
Balsam Lake, which affords as good fish- 
ing as a person should want. : 

That night we all piled into the two 
canoes and paddled around Grand Island. 
The wind had gone down with the sun and 
it was a beautiful moonlight night. At 
first there was considerable conversation 
carried on, but, as the charm of the even- 
ing deepened, it dwindled away and all 
was silence save for the drip of the paddle 
and the call of the Whip-poor-Will. As 
we neared the head of the island, we heard 
considerable splashing and those of us who 
had been there before knew we had dis- 
turbed the deer who were feeding, knee- 
deep, among the lily-pads. 

Grand Island is owned by Mr. Austin, 
of Fenelon Falls, and, he, be it said to his 
credit, allows no shooting on it whatever. 
Its circumference is about nine miles and 
it is covered with pine and tamarack. 
It fairly abounds with game, there being 
deer, bear, coon, fox, etc., and @iheyvare 
bound to multiply, protected as they are. 

Early one morning on our way to the 
fishing grounds, a weed-bed this side of 
Ant Island, we were surprised to see a 
bear seated on his haunches and calmly 
eating away at a dead sucker, which had 
been washed ashore. And thus. between 
fishing and lying around camp, the two 
weeks passed all too quickly. 

We had fresh wild raspberries for din- 
ner and supper each day, as there was a 
good patch about three-quarters of a mile 
from camp. One day we made a trip up 
the Burnt River and let me say here, that, 
for scenery, a trip up the Burnt River 
can’t be beat. In some places we paddled 
through a natural arch and on both 
sides the trees hang outward, their tops 
almost joining one another. 


One night as we were sitting on Rose- 
dale bridge doing nothing, Cecil said, 
“Come on fellows, let’s go to a farm house 
and get a couple of chickens,” and as Will 
and I were quite agreeable, we left “Hap- 
py and Gil to mind camp until our return. 
We visited several farm-houses but chic- 
kens seemed to be scarce in the vicinity of 
Rosedale and we had just about given up 
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all hope, when, about two o’clock a. m., 


we espied some roosting in a driving shed. 


We soon captured one apiece but one of 


our number, I won’t mention any names 
for fear of hard-feelings, caught his bird 
by the legs and the early morning racket 
kicked up by that one bird would have 
done credit to a hungry young crow. As 
it was it awoke the dog. Did you ever, 
dear reader, see three horses swing neck 
and neck, shoulder to shoulder, into the 
head of the stretch and fight it out to the 
wire? Well, that’s the way we three came 
down through a field of potatoes en route 
to the woods with a collie dog for a driver. 
We discouraged it at last, however, and 
tired and panting we sat down along the 
lake shore and proceeded to dismantle our 
birds. When the “Indian” had his near- 
ly plucked, it flopped out of his hands and 
ran squawking around until he captured it 
again and he, in his anxiety to make sure 
of killing it, pulled its head off. 


Next day, after boiling our spoil of the 
previous night for three hours or better, 
no one, except Gil, could get a mouthful at 
all, due to the age of the birds, and hence 
his nick-name “Iron Jaws.” The two 
weeks were replete with incidents such as 
these and, that, along with good fishing 
and good fellowship, our time, as I said 
before, passed all too quickly. 


A person can catch bass almost any 
place in Balsam Lake and the very best of 
‘lunge fishing is to be had at the various 
weed-beds. hese inland lakes of ours 
could afford pleasures to far more people 
than they do and there is a good railway 
service during the summer months to 
Fenelon Falls, which is in the very heart 
of a good fishing and shooting district. 
The scenery also is incomparable and it 
certainly does a person the world of good 
to spend their holidays under such con- 


ditions. 


An Appreciation 


BY S. LENT McMULLEN. 


WAY back, deep, deep in the big 
A woods there is a lake fed by no 
mountain torrent, or rains of 
springtime; but by innumerable 
springs, clear as crystal, and cool as the 
breeze in the shade trees. 

Its shores are overhanging with alder 
and white birch, and great rocks of grey 
granite are strewn completely around Lis 
the tops of them moss-grown and green, 
the sides next to the lake shiny and black 
from the constant lapping of the wave- 
lets. 

Man seldom sees it, occasionally some 
fisherman throws his line on its placid 
surface and wonders why such a natural 
home for the speckled trout should give 
so little return for his patience; not 
reasoning, he thinks not of the stream it 
feeds below with brook trout. 

In a shaded cove a pair of loons have 
nested for years, rearing their young in 
peace and quiet. From day till eventide 


their call of love can be heard, content 
with the companionship of each other, 
happy with only themselves and their 
love. 

Some seasons a single pair of wild duck 
build their home on its shores, knowing 
that peace and quietness of the forest 
will reign there until their young shall 
be able to take care of themselves. 

Truly this is a lake of stillness and 
peace, surrounded by the beauty of forest 
and hill. 

Follow its shores; it is like the great 
Atlantic in miniature, harbors and bays 
and islands wherever you turn. 

You round a point of rock and a beau- 
tiful bay unfolds itself before your eyes, 
and here a smaller one comes to view, 
each with its cold, clear, pure spring of 
water, running from the rocks from under 
overhanging bush coolness. 

Amid the beauty of trees and rocks and 
moss and springs we come to the outlet. 
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The surface seems like a mirror, so 
smooth is it, but it is the drawing of the 
brook below, feeding from the everlast- 
ing supply, asking of the lake its life, the 
lake, inexhaustible, feeding it forever, 
summer and winter alike. It is the water 
of life to the brook, coming in an endless 
quantity, cool and sweet, as the waters 
of love. 


And so the brook is born, starting its 
journey with confidence, and the surety 
of the lake springs. 


For a time it glides on, beautiful in its 
youth and innocence, but ere long the 
little falls and rapids appear, for here a 
great boulder obstructs the path, but the 
water finds a way, and on it glides, happy 
again in its freedom. 


Then a great hemlock, weary of rearing 
its great arms towards Heaven, has fallen 
across the little valley, where runs the 
brook, the flow is almost stopped for a 
time, a little lake is formed, an angry 
whirlpool is made, till the stone and debris 
are worn away from under the ponderous 
trunk and on glides the brook. 


Here a hill must be worn away, and 
there a great stone removed, till at last 
the greatest giant of them all is overtaken 
and the little stream is in the struggle for 
its very life. 


A range of granite runs across the 
valley with great loose boulders bedded 
deep in the ground. It seems insurmount- 
able and the brook disappears. Is it lost ? 
Has it ceased to flow? Listen! Bend 
close to the ground. Can you hear the 
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Does it seem lost 
I am sure not. 


gurgle of the water ? 
or weak ? 


We will follow the sound, down the 
mountain side, over rocks and fallen trees, 
through green, leafy bowers, but ever 
hearing the sign of the life of the brook. 


At last we come to a beautiful dell. 
Let us sit here and rest. Is it not beau- 
tiful? The shade of the big woods, peace 
and quiet to the weary and care worn. 
Are you lonely ? Go to the big woods. 
Sadi? Go totthesiorest. 


Here it is, giant hemlock and birch, the 
straight clean spruce, sweet-smelling and 
health-giving, the stately maple, spread- 
ing its arms as if in protection; cool, 
fresh, green ferns and brakes, and then 
the mosses, the under forests of the 
woods. 

We cannot go farther, here we rest for 
a time; it has been a weary tramp. The 
way was hard for us, as for the brook, 
but look out through the green. Do you 
see the silver? 


This is the brook, it has conquered its 
enemy the mountain and creeps out from 
under rock and boulder, clear and un- 
tarnished, sweeter and purer for its strug- 


gle through almost insurmountable 
odds. 


Ah, it is strong now. Can you not see 
the peace that follows struggle on its 
surface? Those are the meadows yonder 
through which it glides. It has won. 
Peace has come. It flows on. Where? 
To its destiny. To the great, broad river. 
Does it seem afraid? I think not. 


Mi; Ro: ‘Campbell, Su- 
perintendent of Forestry, is spending the 


Dominion 


summer in the west of Canada, inspecting 
the work of tree planting on the prairies 
and also the work of those in charge of 
the forest reserves. No less than thirteen 
millions of trees have been set out in 
the prairies by farmers and ranchers under 


arrangements with the forestry branch of 
the Department of the Interior, the trees 
being supplied from the nurseries in con- 
nection with the Government Experimen- 
tal Farm at Indian Head. Under this 
arrangement about two millions of trees 
are set out every year, and the aspect 
of many districts is thereby being rapidly 
changed for the better. 


The Habits and the Vanishing of our Ruffed Grouse 


BY W. HICKSON. 


LTHOUGH many most interesting 
facts and much useful information 
have been written in Rod and 
Gun about all kinds of game, little 

of an instructive or exhaustive nature has 
been said about our fine ruffed grouse. 

Our wild ducks, wild geese and even 
the wild pigeons — that will never flutter 
again in our beech woods — have each in 
their turn received careful attention in the 
pages of our bright Canadian sportsman’s 
magazine. 

Is it because our sportsmen know all 
about this old bird of game? Or is it 
because we know so little that so meagre 
has been our attention given to this fine 
game bird, found in nearly all the wilds of 
Ontario? Again, is it that we do not 
value him as game and therefore we 
would not miss him if he disappeared 
from our forests ? In answer to the first 
two questions I may say that we all 
know this bird well, though we may not 
know all about him, and in answer to the 
last question I can safely say we all value 
him highly as a game bird: for was it not 
the ruffed grouse that many of us hunted 
when we were mere boys ? 

I well remember stealing out with my 
father’s double-barrel, some fifty years 
ago, to shoot a large grouse that was 
sending out his challenges to his fellow- 
competitors for the supremacy of his 
thicket, by his drumming. In this copse 
he had selected for his throne a large ash 
log from which the bark had fallen and 
was overgrown with a beautiful velvety 
green moss. On this he sat as proudly 
as ever a king sat on his seat of power. 
When he was preparing to issue his chal- 
lenge to all contestants within his range, 
he would spread out his superb, fan- 
shaped tail and cause his feathers to stand 
out almost straight, till the black ruff 
feathers of his neck would rival any of 
the frills ever worn by monarchs of the 
Tudor and Stuart lines 

After he had sounded a couple of rounds 
of defiance to all comers of his kind, I 
deliberately rested the gun over an old 


turnup, as I was unable to shoot off- 
hand, and then pulled the trigger, and the 
king of the thicket gave his last flutter 
and his rounds for supremacy were over. 
In my boyish ecstacy I picked him up 
and ran home with the gun in my nand 
to show my parents the first game bird I 
had killed. I received both praises and 
warning that morning, and since then I 
have had free access to a gun and have 
killed many of these neat, sprightly birds 
every year, excepting last season. 

Half a century ago there were no game 
laws in Canada, but about the year 1861 
an act protecting the different kinds of 
game was put on the statutes of Upper 
Canada, and this prevented ruffed grouse 
being killed, except in the open season. 

The grouse do not mate in the spring 
like our wild ducks or many other of our 
feathered friends, but the male bird is like 
our bull moose, which takes possession of 
a certain locality and then sends out his 
challenges for mortal combat to all new- 
comers. The deep, sonorous, bell-like 
calls of the bull moose from the hill tops 
of our north country is a summons for 
an eager contestant, which sometimes 
vanquishes the old knight, and then the 
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Hamilton. 
Drummer on His Log. 
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Partridge on Her Nest, 


meek cows are his; and so the old drum- 
mer remains in possession of his nice, 
moss-grown log till he is routed by his 
fellow drummer of stronger muscle and 
greater courage. Then he seeks a new 
thicket where he again may reign su- 
preme ior a time. 

One nice spring morning a few years 
ago I was watching a drummer as he 
went through his fantastic performances 
on his regal seat, when all of a sudden 
another male grouse came sailing into the 
thicket, and alighted on a little knoll, not 
far from the old lord, who at once 
changed his appearance, letting his feath- 
ers drop instantly. Then he suddenly 
made use of what I have no doubt was 
some very strong grouse language, 
switched his tail and twisted his head as 
if in angry defiance, raised his feathers 
and his ruff till he looked a most formid- 
able bird; then walked straight towards 
the interloper, who seemed to be preparing 
for battle, but as the old veteran moved 
close to him with threatening mien and 
tone, he quailed, and with a hop took 
“wing bail” to another part of the bush. 

The victor, who had won _ without 
having to engage in a pitched battle, by 
his strategy, let his feathers drop till he 
was a most meek-looking bird, and then 
walked off quietly to a little glade, where 
he began eating some green herbs at his 
leisure. 

I was not a little disappointed when 
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the ruse of this old knight proved so 
successful, for I was eager to see a real 
“set to” for the mastery of the thicket. 

The hen grouse is a neat, coy bird that 
has an exquisite taste for the beautiful, 
for you will invariably find her walking 
about in the most lovely groves of pine, 
balsam or cedar, where she picks up the 
wintergreens and other nice titbits of herb- 
age as she moves about in the spring in 
quest of a cosy place for a nest. She 
generally selects a place sheltered from 
wind or rain, under a log, in a brush 
heap, or in the centre of a juniper clump, 
and when she has made the choice she 
scoops out a perfect half sphere, which 
she usually lines with dry leaves, and 
here she lays from twelve to fifteen nur 
brown eggs. 

The eggs are about the size of our ban- 
tams’, and the chicks when hatched are 
very like the chicks of our brown ban- 
tams. When brooding she sits very close 
and quietly on her eggs, and if you ap- 
proach too close to her nest she will run 
off quickly and fly away for a short dis- 
tance, but if you visit her a few times, 
making as little noise as possible, she will 
finally allow you to come within a couple 
of yards of her, and you will have no 
trouble in getting a snapshot of her and 
her surroundings. 

As soon as the chicks are all out they 
leave the nest and travel about: with their 
mother, who selects their food for them 
for a few days, but in a short time they 
are able to distinguish what is good and 
what is bad for themselves, and the only 
trouble now is to be able to get enough of 
healthy and palatable food for the covey. 
This strenuous outlook for a sufficient 
supply of proper food seems to be a care 
to a great number of the creatures of 
the wild. 

The mother grouse cares for and pro- 
tects her chicks with diligence and skill, 
till they are nearly full grown. Many of 
us have come across this loving little 
mother in the month of June with her 
dozen or more little children around her 
feet. All at once she would flutter about 
our feet, at the same time uttering her 
warning cries in earnest tones to her 
little ones to hide till the danger would 
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pass. Sometimes she would limp or feign 
to have lost the power of her Wings, to 
attract our attention till her precious off- 
spring were all hidden under logs, pieces 
of bark or leaves; then we were astonish- 
ed to see how well she could use both her 
legs and her wings. These coveys live 
together in the most complete harmony 
till the following spring, if they are not 
molested by their enemies. They subsist 
on herbage, wild haws, grain, nuts and 
different kinds of berries till the snow 
comes; then they are not averse to the 
buds on the birch, ironwood and poplar, 
and may be seen in the tops of these trees 
selecting the best ones for their morning 
or evening meal during the winter. 

In the month of October what is more 
enchanting than to take your shotgun 
and stroll leisurely along through these 
evergreen groves or through a nice 
stretch of hardwood, where these coveys 
are likely to be found? The scorching 
heat of the summer sun is gone; the mild, 
golden sunlight has taken its place; the 
wild asters and marigolds still brighten 
the glades and glens; the varied hues and 
tints of the different hardwood leaves 
lend beauty to the scene; and as we move 
along amid these splendid surroundings, 
to an open place, we suddenly notice 
several of these plump birds standing 


“His eye rivetted upon me.’’ 


motionless as statues, not even daring 
to wink, lest we should notice them. One 
beautiful autumn evening the writer came 
upon a number of these chesty fellows 
in a space where some ferns grew, behind 
which they had dodged at my approach. 
The first bird I saw was not ten feet from 
me, peeping out past some fern, with his 
eye riveted upon me, as shown in the 
illustration. 

I had passed others unnoticed, and one 
fellow, when he thought he had an oppor- 
tune time to get away, rose, and then 
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fifteen others followed his example. I 
dropped a couple here, but before I 
reached home I had eight nice birds. This 
is only one of scores of such outings I 
have had after these birds with equal 
success, until the last seven or eight years, 
and I find if I bag one or two on a simi- 
lar trip now, I have done well. What are 
the causes of this great decrease in their 
numbers ? The following are the causes 


I have observed: 


First, their retreats have been cleared 
away and they are hemmed into small 
bounds, except in the far north, and a 
covey can be annihilated in a day or so 
with the aid of a good dog in one of 
these small groves. 


should be from the first of October to 
the fifteenth of November. The reason is 
obvious to those who know the habits of 
these birds. The young birds are what 
we would call “foolish” in September, 
and are easily bagged, and every observer 
knows that they live on the buds of the 
trees after the snow has come. They can 
be seen for a couple of miles budding, in 
the evening in the naked tree tops, and 
any person can get another tree between 
them and himself, and then get up to a 
close range, and by shooting the lowest 
bird every one may be bagged in the 
whole covey—a veritable slaughter — 


and I have done this more than once some 
years ago, 


and I know where the last 


Partridge on her Nest at Root of Oak, 


Scond, as most of the farm work is done 
quickly by machinery, the farmers’ sons 
have more time to hunt, and if a few 
partridge are known to be in a piece of 
bush, a couple of them take a good bird 
dog and clean them out. The boys and 
young men from our towns and villages 
are doing the same thing. 


Third, it is a well known fact that 
skunks are increasing rapidly, and they 
destroy large numbers of the eggs and the 
chicks. 

Fourth, the open season is too long 
(excepting last season). The open season 


bird has been taken out a large stretch 
of forest in this way. 


Fifth, the cold, severe winters of 1903 
and 1904, with a heavy crust on the snow, 
caused many to die. 


Sixth, the last two cold, wet springs 
killed many of the chicks. 


I have mentioned six causes which have 
disturbed the balance of Nature as re- 
gards the vanishing of our ruffed grouse, 
and if we add another, namely, disease, 
which is said to have made great ravages 
among them, can we wonder that they 
are getting so scarce? What shall we 
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do to protect them better than hereto- 
fore ? 

First, prohibit the use of all bird dogs 
in hunting partridge in Ontario. 

Second, make the open season from the 
first of October to the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber when we have an open season again. 

I do not pretend to be a prophet, but I 
venture to say that if these two things are 
not done our ruffed grouse will be a bird 
of the past before a couple of decades, 
and those of us who may be here will 
read such articles as have been written 
during the two past years on the wild 
pigeon and the buffalo. This bird is not 
to be found through all our northern 
wilds, but he likes to frequent wherever 
man has cleared away the forest, and 
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especially where there is a nice second 
growth of timber. He is not like our 
wild ducks and wild geese, which migrate 
south in the autumn and many may be 
killed before they return to us in the 
spring. 

This hardy fellow remains with us the 
whole year round, and it surely behooves 
us as people of this fair Province to use 
him well and not exterminate one of the 
best game birds we possess just because 
it is possible for us to do so. 


The photos which are reproduced in 
this article are the work of Mr. L. E. 
Hamilton, and to that gentleman’s cour- 
tesy these fine and most interesting illus- 
trations are due. 


A Holiday at the Canadian Camp Club 


BMeA. HS: 


ters in the woods. Attractive in their 

ever changing beauties as_ these 

splendid resorts for all Canadians 
who can visit them are, they are 
dreary indeed during rain and at certain 
periods of the spring and fall. With a 
well fitted up headquarters however one 
can be independent of the weather and 
visit the woods as business and other 
claims will allow. To be sure the 
woods are bad during “fly time,’ head- 
quarters or not, but though flies can pro- 
duce misery enough to exceed human 
imagination they are often braved and 
their pestiferous attentions endured for a 
time. 

Although it is not everything, a head- 
quarters therefore means a good deal and 
the Canadian and United States sports- 
men who established a headquarters on 
the shore of Lake Wacquekobing at the 
end of the Mississaga canoe trip, knew 
very well the advantages to be gained 
therefrom. This canoe trip, which has 
attained wide celebrity and considerable 
popularity, is taken generally from Bis- 
cotasing, a station on the main line west 


[a IS a grand thing to have headquar- 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway and ends 
at stations on the Soo branch of the same 
famous road. Thus it is easy to reach 
the embarkation point and at the close to 
go to any station in Canada or the States 
the tourist may wish to visit. At head- 
quarters, known as the Canadian Camp 
Club, one may recuperate for a day or 
longer as circumstances dictate, or if the 
trip be not taken the Club House may be 
visited in the first place and excursions 
made of any length or time, exploratory 
or merely of a recreative character, using 
the Club House as a base. 

Lake Wacquekobing, which name is 
said by the Indians to mean “Grey water,” 
is about eleven miles long by six wide, 
though it narrows down to much less than 
this at places. Like most Canadians lakes 
it is full of points and bays and contains 
three fine islands, at present COV ered with 
pine. A goodly portion of the shores 
have been devastated by forest fires and 
the rocky ridges, which looked fine with 
their wealth of pine and birch, are now 
disfigured and unpleasant. 

Even with these drawbacks however a 
visit to headquarters is pretty sure to be 
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productive of some pleasant experiences. 

Knowing this the writer, when circum- 
stances proved favorable for a visif in 
August of last year, speedily made such 
arrangements as would permit of office 
cares being left behind and the delights 
of the Northern Ontario woods explored 
for a fortnight. A party of three left 
Western Ontario by the evening train, 
caught the Muskoka-Sudbury express by 
changing at West Toronto and early next 
morning were in Sudbury, the little min- 
ing town made famous by the mineral 
discoveries in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. There is not much to see in Sud- 
bury and the five hours before the Soo 
train was due was a good deal more than 
sufficient to enable one to see it all. 

The Soo branch gives evidence along 
its whole length of fishing and hunting 
possibilities. It was at Thessalon where 
the train was left and by previous 
arrangement a doubled seated rig was in 
waiting to transfer the passengers from 
the station to the shores of the lake. 

Visions of a springless waggon had 
been floating through one’s imagination 
and it was an unexpected pleasure to find 


the rig. The road, too, was likewise an 


agreeable surprise. Although rough at 
times, and roughly made as compared 
with the model “good roads” of Western 
Ontario, it proved one of the best of the 
Government roads in Northern Ontario, 
and having been favored with a dry spell it 
was really at its best. The whole twelve 
miles to Sowerby is along a high road 
and only for the last half mile, after leav- 
ing that little settlement for the shores of 
the lake, do any serious bumps occur. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening 
when, after this long, cold ride, the party 
were dumped down with their baggage 
on the shores of a little bay, and cheered 
with the information that as the lake was 
rough Superintendent Hope, who was to 
have met them, might be delayed indefin- 
itely. 

It was not a pleasant prospect and it is 
certain the two ladies regretted leaving 
their comfortable home in a settled dis- 
trict. There was the further unsettling 
reflection that the boy driver (who start- 
ed off as soon as he was paid, being late 
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for his supper)might have made a mistake 
and Mr. Hope be waiting in another bay, 
the information having been volunteered 
during the drive that for such purposes 
a second bay was often used. As a 
means of warming themselves the ladies 
decided to walk over to this bay to recon- 
noitre, it being agreed that they should 
return upon hearing a halloo. They had 
not however proceeded far when a second 
party drove up, a professional gentleman 
from Thessalon, who with his wife and 
family were camping across the lake, and 
a young lady living at a farm on the 
opposite shore. The latter, a particularly 
bright specimen of her sex, saw at once 
what was the mattter. In a second she 
induced the gentleman to produce a match 
and had us all hunting for dry wood. 
In a few minutes a glorious camp fire was 
blazing and with warmth good humor 
returned. Mr. Batson, the gentleman in 
question, told us that no signal was possi- 
ble and that patience was the only policy. 
Scarcely had he made this explanation 
when a boat was seen approaching and the 
question was which party were to finish 
the last stage of their journey first. The 
boat proved to be one from the Club 
House and Mr. Hope himseif was the 
rower. Greetings over, the long row to 
the Club House against a heavy sea fol- 
lowed. A lantern had been placed on a 
stump outside the Club and long before 
arrival this steady light was seen. It was 
nine o’lock before the Clubhouse was 
reached but a hearty welcome and a warm 
dinner speedily enabled the new comers to 
view the last incidents of the journey in 
a philosophic light and to smile over the 
little mishap which appeared so great at 
the time it occured. 

At the Clubhouse there was quite a 
pleasant gathering that evening. Mr. 
S. T. Ballard, of Louisville, Ky. who 1s 
interested in a large flour business in that 
city, had arrived the previous day. This 
gentleman headed a party consisting of 
himself, wife, his young son Rogers, son- 
in-law (Dr. Moreton) and two lady cou- 
sins. In addition there were three young 
New York gentlemen fresh from the Mis- 
sissaga trip, which, with the energy of 
youth and the strenuousness which mark 
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our friends to the South, they had accom- 
plished in eleven days and meant to take 
the train for their home the following 
morning. The talk was all of backwoods 
experiences and the surroundings made it 
particularly appropriate. 


A quiet Sunday followed, the young 
men going out without fuss after an early 
breakfast. They left in backwoods’ cos- 
tumes with their dunnage bags, intending 
to resume conventional garb at the first 
hotel at which they stopped. 


Fishing was the order of every day dur- 
ing the ensuing fortnight. In pursuit of 
the small mouth black bass not only was 
Lake Wacquebobing tried but pilgrimages 
made to Clear Lake, a half mile easy 
portage only being between the two lakes; 
Little Basswood Lake and other lakes. 
Clear Lake belies its name for the water 
in that lake is by no means so clear as in 
Lake Wacquekobing. In Clear Lake also 
we ran across a school of pickerel and 
persistently caught pickerel when we 
wanted bass. So far as the fish were con- 
cerned, the best place we struck was a 
point a few yards from the Club House. 
Here we took as many as seventeen in 
one half hour. 


For fishing as a pastime however give 
me Clear Lake. It will be a long, long 
time before I forget that first Tuesday up 
in the Northern wilds. For one whole, 
long, delightful day I sat in the bottom of 
a canoe holding a little steel rod. I would 
go an hour without a bite but just drink 
in the beauty of the lake and its surround- 
ings and feel supremely content with the 
bliss of the quiet calm. It seemed almost 
like a desecration when the guide paddled 
across to the opposite shore for lunch, 
and I almost resented the appearance of 
another fisherman (the guide called him 
an old mossback) who soon made it plain 
that he came fishing only for fish. Indeed 
the day was a disappointment for several 
members of the party and at the Club- 
house that evening discontent found voice. 


As for myself, however, that day marks 
a time of absolute contentment. ihe 
world and its cares were forgotten for a 
period and quiet meditation took the 
place of stern problems of existence. It 
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was then that the full delights of fishing 
were experienced. That day I fished for 
the fishing and not for the fish. The total 
for the whole party was small and my 
contribution to that total an inconsider- 
able one. I would however that life con- 
tained many more of such days, the recol- 
lections of which form no mean asset in 
one’s existence. 

The next ripple to the quiet life of the 
backwoods was caused by the appearance 
of Doctor Thompson, of Chicago, and 
Doctor Lawrence, of Boston. Both these 
gentlemen, who are accustomed to take a 
backwoods trip together every year, had 
come down the Mississaga in canoes and 
taken their time over the trip, making 
several side trips of an interesting charac- 
ter. 

Those at the Clubhouse who were 
making their first visit to the woods were 
mightily amused with the manner in 
which these parties arrived. The woods 
come right up to the Club House and the 
portage from the Mississaga is a long and 
difficult half mile. Usually at breakfast 
time or immediately afterwards one would 
notice, either from the window or on the 
verandah, a man walking out of the woods 
with a canoe on his head. He was the 
forerunner of a party and welcomed acc- 
ordingly. Ina short time questions were 
asked and answered and the new comers 
given such information as placed them 
again within touch of civilization, 
although the “latest news” was at least 
forty eight hours old. 

One gentleman had an amusing query. 
He had been careful to mark, down in his 
diary the day of the month but was at 
sea with regard to the day of the week. In 
my case, with my limited fortnight, I kept 
track of the day of the week but had for- 
gotten the day of the month. Between 
the two of us we were able to get things 
in their right places. 

The doctors had not been successful 
with their guides, whom they “fired” on 
their way down, giving them a canoe and 
provisions and continuing their journey 
alone. Both gentlemen were emphatic 
upon the delights of a backwoods life and 
repudiated the idea of anything of the 
nature of “hardship.” Their outings are 
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matters of consideration all the year 
round, every detail being planned with 
care, and one of them much amused the 
ladies by declaring that his coat, a com- 
fortable but not particularly taking gar- 
ment, in which, however, he saw many 
virtues, had occupied him a whole day in 
making its selection. 

The doctors described the trip as un- 
interesting for the first few days from 
Biscotasing. The timber has been cut 
and the land burned over. Waters o1 
the lakes had been raised for logging pur- 
poses, with the results that the trees 
around the shores had been killed. After 
passing Cat Bay things got a little better 
and improved until the Height of Land 
was reached. At Upper Green Lake they 
got into timber and found Norway and 
white pines, though the birds were few. 
They met Mr. William Kinney, the head 
ranger, who has a force of twenty men 
under him at the Rangers’ Cabin on Bank 
Lake. Mr. Kinney was courtesy itself 
and showed willingness to assist tourists 
in every way. His system and discipline 
seemed perfect, and he controlled every 
movement of his men, who all spoke in 
high terms of their chief. These men cut 
trails, clear out portages and by diligence 
in preventing and fighting forest fires 
perform fine national services. The 
rangers recommended a trip to Sauble 
Lake as prettier than any lake on the 
main river. Upon this recommendation 
the tourists made the trip and were well 
repaid for their trouble. The next day 
they returned to Bark Lake and in the 
afternoon and evening had the rangers 
as their guests. On resuming their jour- 
ney they caught some fine trout in the 
head waters tributary to the Aubinadong. 
The latter they found a rocky stream, but 
when they reached Minnesinaqua they 
found ample compensation in its beauties 
for all their exertions. They journeyed 
to Round Lake and Seven Mile Lake, 
where they met some more rangers, and 
thus on to Winnebagon. Through lake 
and portage — one called the Devil’s Por- 
tage, two miles long — they proceeded to 
Aubinadong River. After several side 
trips they decided to finish on the Missis- 
saga and paddle on to Aubrey Falls, 
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which they described as one of the most 
picturesque sights they had seen in fair- 
ly extensive travels. By means of lines 
and poles they scrambled down and took 
a number of photographs. They strongly 
advised all tourists to arrange to stop off 
at least one day at this point and enjoy 
the magnificent scenery, which requires 
time to fully realize its entrancing beau- 
ties. Irom a good position one can get 
a view of the surounding country for 
twenty miles. Lower down they had six 
miles of rapid waters. 


In the course of the trip they caught 
all the fish they required. They saw a 
great deal of big game, including moose 
and deer, and many ducks, including can- 
vassbacks, teal and black duck. These 
sights were highly gratifying to them and 
enabled them to enjoy every minute of 
their trip; and in particular the reminis- 
cences over the camp-fires in the evening. 

So crowded were we in the Club House 
that Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, of New 
York, who fished enthusiastically, had 
to put up at Dunn’s farm, a really pretty 
place on the opposite side of the lake 
from Sowerby. This farm looks like an 
oasis in the rockbound coast of the lake, 
and every visitor gives it a call. The 
writer made two visits, and on each oc- 
casion enjoyed a pleasant time. On the 
second the lake was too rough to take 
the ladies across, and they remained till 
the mail and some necessary provisions 
were procured from Sowerby, while Mrs. 
Dunn made us all cordially welcome at 
tea. The only drawback was the thought 
of the return trip, for the lake did not go 
down and the boat was heavily laden. 
However, the journey was successfully 
negotiated, and another pleasant memory 
added to the many gathered throughout 
the holiday. 

It was on Sunday morning that Dr. 
and Mr. Penrose, with three Indian 
guides, came in. Dr. Penrose is an ex- 
professor of Pennsylvania University and 
Mr. Penrose a resident of Colorado 
Springs, Col. Both have been great 
travellers, and conversations with them 
proved rich feasts. They camped in a 
little bay and took meals at the Club 
House. It was a fine sight to see their 
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Indians make camp. “Big Joe,” the 
Chief of the Mississaga Indians, was in 
charge. The men first erected their mas- 
ter’s tent, each man doing his own share 
without speaking a word, and each 
making his task fit in with the others in 
such a way that the work went forward 
with expedition and neatness. Tents up, 
a fire-place was arranged and many little 
conveniences contrived, which soon made 
the camp a home in the wilderness. Fur- 
ther acquaintance deepened the respect 
for these Indian guides. 


The last visitor to arrive while we 
were there was Mr. Upton White ,of 
Philadelphia, who for several weeks had 
been wandering out through rivers and 
lakes to the northwest of the Club House 
under the guidance of Geo. Linklater. 
Like all who become acquainted with 
that fine guide — who is an ex-Hudson 
Bay factor, was born, reared and spent 
his whole life in the woods — Mr. White 
was much impressed with his compan- 
ion’s capacity and readiness for service 
when so largely dependent upon him for 
most things. While reticent as a rule, 
George became communicative ’round the 
camp fire and told several stories of his 
adventures. He also imparted to his com- 
panion many ideas of woodcraft and did 
all he could to insure a pleasant time for 
hisemployer. Mr. White manages to keep 
up memories of youth by means of these 
annual trips to the woods, and retains 
his health and vigor in a manner which 
gives eloquent testimony to his gain from 
outdoor life. He joined the Penrose 
party and added to the pleasantness of 
the intercourse which proved a most en- 
joyable feature of our camp life. Dr. 
Penrose told of his cooking, and added 
that even at home he does useful service 
in that respect. He is a member of a 
club in Pensylvania — membership 
being strictly limited to the male persua- 
sion — whose members all study the art 
of cookery, and it is the duty of each 
member to cook a weekly dinner for the 
members as his turn comes round. The 
member who is unable to send up a well- 
cooked joint is mercilessly criticised on 
his performance. Such practical studies 
at home of course makes the performer 


independent of a camp cook, and as appe 
tites increase alarmingly in camp this 1s 
a great advantage. All the cooking during 
the canoe trip was the work of the doctor. 
Mr. White told a story of the doctor’s 
prowess in hunting, which well deserves 
to be recorded. On one occasion, when 
hunting out West, the doctor had an en- 
counter with three grizzlies. He killea 
two of them and so mauled the third one 
that, although it left him scarred for life, 
it was glad to get away from the almost 
unconscious man. The doctor happily 
recovered from his injuries and has been 
in many a stern encounter since that time. 

One day we visited the lower falls of 
the Mississaga and sat on the rocks for 
an hour, watching the waters pour down 
into a rocky basin amidst a white whirl of 
foam and pass out between rocky walls. 
The portage contains a saddening me- 
morial carved on a tree of a drowning 
accident. This, and a visit to the little 
settlement of Goldenburg, past which the 
Mississaga flows in grand peacefulness, 
was a pleasant experience and enabled 
one to see the summer life of New On- 
tario at its best. The walk through the 
woods, the falls, the settlement with its 
little schoolhouse and smiling fields, won 
from the surrounding woods, together 
with the beautiful river, presented a 
variety and series of beautiful pictures 
which will long live in the memories of 
those privileged to spend a pleasant half 
day amongst them. 

In the course of such a holiday the 
gathering of blueberries goes almost 
without saying anything about them. 
They are to be found in abundance on 
rocks near the Club House, and one 
morning we gathered a grand supply. 
Any time we wished for dessert the sup- 
ply was near at hand and practically un- 
limited. 

Our fishing was successful enough to 
keep the Club House fully supplied all 
the time of our visit, and in addition to 
give messes to settlers, who, though so 
near a plentiful supply, find themselves 
so busied in other ways as often to go 
without a healthy diet because of the 
time and trouble necessary to procure a 
fine article of food. This does not apply 
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to the youngsters, who often prove ardent 
and successful fishermen, despite the han- 
dicap of poor equipment. The resource- 
fulness of these youngsters is a matter 
of surprise, and should mean much to 
them in their future careers. 

All too soon the halcyon days of the 
holiday drew to a close and it was neces- 
sary to return. The lake got up an angry 
mood for the last day, and the night 
before it rolled on the shores in such a 
fashion as to make it doubtful whether 
the journey across could be accomplished. 
To avoid being stormbound, an early 
start was made, and on landing at the 
other bay than the one visited on the 
inward journey, Mr. Cameron, who was 
waiting with his rig, stated that just 
before the boat arrived a doe and fawn 
had passed. Though he invited them to 
remain, informing them that visitors un- 
used to such sights were near, they went 
on and to our regret were out of sight 
when we landed. We left the Club House 
and crossed the lake in rain, which cleared 
up as we reached the opposite shore. 
Thus the dust was laid and the drive 
made pleasant. At Thessalon we learned 
that a bridge was down and in conse- 
quence the train service was irregular. 
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Even delays and a crowded train could 
not spoil the pleasure experienced in the 
delightful journey on the new line 
through Muskoka to Toronto. That busy 
city was reached just in time to allow 
a good dinner to be partaken of before ~ 
another train was taken, and in conse- 
quence the last stage of the journey was 
entered upon in good spirits. 

A large store of pleasant memories will 
long remain with those who were priv- 
ileged to spend a holiday in 1908 at the 
Canadian Camp Club House, where 
Superintendent and Mrs. Hope did their 
best to make all visitors welcome and to 
ensure that their stay should be pleasant 
and enjoyable. 

Since the above was written informa- 
tion has come to hand of the death of 
young Rogers Ballard. It is with deep 
regret those who were privileged to make 
his acquaintance under such pleasant cir- 
cumstances learned the sad news. The 
young life appeared most promising. He 
was a bright, warm-hearted, generous 
boy with fine prospects and an assured 
position. To his sorrowing parents the 
deepest sympathy goes out in their afflic- 
tion at the loss of their only son, the heir 
of an honored name. 


SONG OF THE ZEPHYR. 


BY KATHLEEN EDDY MUNDY. 


Dancing lightly o’er the river, 

Came a zephyr from the West- 
Sang a robin in a tree top, 

“Zephyr, dear, what is your quest?” 


“T have come to tease the waters, 
Calm and blue at rest they lie 
In their clear depths see reflected 

White clouds of the azure sky. 


“Now the ripples break the surface, 
Tiny wavelets dance in glee, 

I shall chase them while they murmur, 
Outward, downward to the sea. 


“Hear me sighing in the branches, 
Sad tales to the leaves I bring, 
Of the cold autumnal breezes 
With their sharp and frosty sting. 


“See, the sun sinks low in splendor, 
Softly peals the convent bell, 
I am dying, dying, dying, 


Oh, sweet summer day—farewell-!” 
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‘* Came a zephyr from the West.”’ 


Before the C. P. R. and Now 


BY MARTIN HUNTER. 


considered odious, that is as a 

general rule. Like all other rules 

there are exceptions, and writing 
of conditions before the construction of 
our first transcontinental road, and now is 
well worthy of comparison. 

I left the Lake Superior country twen- 
ty-eight years ago, just when the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company were 
making their first preliminary surveys, 
and I visited it again for the first time 
this summer. 

Twenty-eight years ago the only way 
to get into any part of the north country 
of Lake Superior was by a tri-monthly 
steamer in summer from Sarnia, or by 
dog team or snowshoes in winter, either 
from Sault Ste. Marie or from Duluth. 

By boat one was not always sure of 
debarking at one’s destination, because 
this depended on the state of the weather. 


Cconsiceret ot I am aware, are 


One ran the chance of being put ashore’ 


either at Michipicoten, The Pic, Red 
Rock (Nipigon), or Port Arthur, and 
then from any of these ports of call find 
one’s way by engaging Indians and canoe- 
ing back or ahead to one’s real des- 
tination. 

This mode of travel entailed the cer- 
tainty of camping out, the chances of 
being swamped making some traverse, 
or the very frequent discomfort of being 
windbound in the bottom of a bay or the 
back of some high cape jutting far out 
into the lake. The enforced prolonged 
stay at any part of the trip was generally 
accompanied by short rations, if not mild 
Starvation, for although provisions were 
always taken with a fair and liberal cal- 
culation to have a surplus, yet one could 
never be sure. 

While a birch bark canoe of a reason- 
able size can, if well managed, stand con- 
siderable rough sea, they have no place 
on “The Big Water” when the “Great 
Fresh” is in a temper. I have been storm- 
stayed back of one of the numerous points 
between “The Pic” and Red Rock for 


three days and three nights, and forced 
down to very scanty provisions. Our 
pastimes were sleep, making fly smudges, 
and gazing out on to the lake and won- 
dering when the storm would moderate. 
Men under such conditions and prolonged 
inactivity get cranky, and unless under 
great moral restraint are apt to use in- 
vectives they would not dream of under 
other conditions. 

Any one starting from either Sault 
Ste. Marie or Duluth, with half way of 
the North Shore as their objective point, 
had indeed a hard route to travel in win- 
ter, even with a good dog team. The 
cold and deep snow barred riding all the 
time, and when night came on camp had 
to be made and piles of wood cut and 
carried to keep from freezing, dogs to 
feed, and last, one’s own supper cooked 
and eaten. 

The camp was of the most temporary 
kind, merely a wind-break of cotton, the 
heavens above as a roof and a blazing fire 
at one’s feet. Often, on a bitter cold 
night, with trees cracking all about and 
the glass down to forty degrees below, 
sleep was out of the question, the fire had 
to be replenished every little while, faces 
and fronts scorching in the blaze, while 
backs were frozen. 

During the summer months we had 
three mails a month delivered by the 
Sarnia boat, and we wrote our replies 
to our mail ready for the next trip ten 
days hence. 

In winter we had one mail a month 
delivered by dog team from Port Arthur. 
The trip down to Red Rock (Nepigon) 
usually took the courier two days during 
the short days of winter and heavy going. 
When he arrived late in the evening he 
would sleep at the post, and we had the 
whole night sbefore us to answer our 
letters, but if he came during the after- 
noon he returned back at once, and our 
incoming mail had to remain unanswered 
for a month. 

In all that hundreds of miles of lake 
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coast from Sault Ste. Marie to Port 
Arthur there was not a single doctor or 
clergyman of any denomination. Apart 
from severe colds we had no sickness. 
The worst we had to contend with was 
cuts and occasional gun-shot wounds. 
Such cases we attended to and relieved 
with what backwoods skill we possessed, 
and yet we lived, were contented, and 
took things as they existed. 

Man can accustom himself to any place 
and any conditions of surroundings, es- 
pecially an Anglo-Saxon or French-Cana- 
dian. I give the palm to those two after 
having had almost all nationalities under 
me at one time or another. 

I lived on the north shore of Lake 
Superior and at inland posts from 1876 till 
1881, and what I have committed to paper 
is as things existed during that period. 

In the autumn of 1880 the awakening 
began. Parties of surveyors were landed 
at several points along the coast, locat- 
ing the line of our pride of Canada in 
railroad construction, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. 


As these parties came out from the ine. 


terior with the reports of their winter’s 
work, I left that part of the country to 
assume charge of an eastern district in 
the Province of Quebec, and never had 
Occasion or opportunity to revisit that 
part of Canada till this present summer, 
1909, an absence of twenty-eight years. 
What facilities of travel I enjoyed and 
what transformation of scenes I beheld I 
set forth under the heading of “Now.” 
Leaving Monteal by the Canadian Pa- 
cific train No. 1, going west, the luxurious 
mode of travel of the present day unfolds 
itself. We left at 10 a.m. on Saturday 
and at six p.m. Sunday I was at Nipigon, 
distance nine hundred and _ twenty-six 
miles. Compare this with the early eigh- 
ties, when to reach that point from the 
same place of departure would have re- 
quired seven, and probably ten, days. 
While I have travelled by other lines 
of railways in Canada and the United 
States, this was my first journey on a 
through Canadian Pacific train. Well, I 
must not go into comparisons; it would 
not be nice, holding one line up to the 
detriment of the others. But this I can 
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say, there were surprises for me in the 
beautiful, comfortable and luxurious 
cars. The conductors and brakemen were 
always willing to explain things and 
places. 

The dining car and its appointments, 
the willing and obliging waiters are per- 
sons and things one would dearly like to 
meet more frequently on one’s journey 
through life. 

All that never-to-be-forgotten Saturday 
was one succession of panoramic views; 
beauty spots of nature were unfolded in 
every curve of the line; delightful little 
villages nestled among surrounding hills, 
just fresh with green foliage. Every once 
in a while we pulled up at some thriving 
and prosperous little town, the platforms 
of which stations were thronged by a 
healthy and well-dressed set of young 
people, all going to show the prosperity 
of the land through which we were 
passing. 

At ten o’clock we pulled into North 
Bay, a place of rapid growth and now of 
much importance, as the Grand Trunk 
from Toronto connects here with the 
C.P.R., and the new government road 
going north from here to Englehart and 
now pushing further north to tap the 
G. T. Pacific at Cochrane: All these 
roads entering and departing from North 
Bay make the place a busy one. 

But as at this point most of the pas- 
sengers retired to their berths and as 
night had even in this north country set- 
tled down, I will describe the north shore 
of Lake Superior in another article, for 
really the sublime grandeur of that por- 
tion of the road requires a page by itself. 

Under the ever watchful care of the 
train crew we retired, and were soon, 
by the gentle swaying of the cars, rocked 
off into a refreshing sleep. 

Along about one a.m. the long stop- 
page of the train caused me to awake. I 
looked out of the berth window and saw 
“Sudbury” over the station. Sudbury, 
yes, the name seemed familiar, and I 
remembered in a sleepy way that it is 
from this point that a branch of the great 
railway runs south to Sault Ste. Marie 
and into the United States by the inter- 
national bridge that connects the two 
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Soos. That was the extent of my waking 
thoughts, for the train was in motion 
again and once more I was shy on figures. 

I had told the porter to wake me at 
Chapleau, for I wished to be up and 
observant from the very entrance to Lake 
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Superior’s wilds. From the east Chap- 
leau may be considered the very door- 
way to that grand and wild desolation of 
the next three hundred miles. 


“Chapleau, Sah!’ 


Wild Ducks on Rice Lake, Ontario 


BY M. W. G. PURSER. 


at Rice Lake was exceptionally 

good. This lake, which was visit- 

ed by Champlain in September, 
1615, is quite romantic, is rich in iegen- 
dary lore and abounds in scenic splendor. 
It is aboui twenty-eight miles long and 
some three miles across and is situated 
midway between Cobourg and Peter- 
borough. It is fed by the Otonabee and 
Indian rivers, is drained by the Trent 
River, and is one of the Kawartha chain. 
It is thickly dotted with islands, among 
which are: Stony, Grape Island No. 1, 
Long, Cow, Tick, Ghost, Black, Sheep, 
Sugar, Potash, Long Point, Sugar Island 
No. 2, Rack, White’s, Grape Island No. 2, 
Balsam (Hickory), Foley, Otonabee, Aln- 
wick and Margaret’s. The last named 
island, which is situated near the foot of 
the lake, calls up in its name a pathetic 
bit of local history. It appears that this 
island is named after Miss Margaret Mc- 
Intosh, who was drowned near it in 
January, 1822. She and her father were 
crossing on the ice from the north to 
the south shore and both were drowned 
near the island which bears the lady’s 
name. The lady in question was a con- 
nection by marriage of the late Thomas 
Blezard, M.P.P. 

The islands afford many a point of van- 
tage for the duck hunter, who, concealed 
in his hide with about forty decoys 
placed twenty-five or thirty yards from 
shore, experiences rare sport. 

Two of these islands, namely, Sugar 
and Foley, are owned by the Indians, 
who are of the Mississaugua tribe and 
have reservations in the vicinity at Hia- 
wathaand Alderville. They are fre- 
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quently met with and wage an incessant 
warfare against game and fish. So per- 
sistent have they been that they have 
almost depleted the maskinonge. In the 
autumn these Indians harvest the rice, 
which yiows in abundance and offers 
great attractions to the ducks on their 
migrations southward from _ northern 
waters at the time when the Ice King 
begins to assert his supremacy. It is at 
this period that the knight of the gun is 
in his element and has great success bag- 
ging the newly-arrived birds, but after 
these flocks have been shot at they be- 
come very wary, will not easily decoy, 
and generally gather in large numbers 
in the open water, where they are out of 
harm’s way. The flocks are sometimes 
acres in extent, and when disturbed rise 
with a noise resembling thunder. 

In the Indian tongue Rice Lake is 
called Peme-dash-cou-tay-ong, meaning 
“burning plain.” It appears that it was 
the custom in the early days to keep a 
certain tract of land burnt over in order 
to facilitate securing of game. The In- 
dian word for duck is she-sheeb. A black 
duck is called anin-shib. 

The following are the kinds of wild 
duck seen at Rice Lake, in the order of 
frequency, beginning with those that are 
most numerous: Bluebill, redhead, whis- 
tle-wing, black, goose-ander, hooded 
merganser, canvasback, teal, wood, butter- 
ball, mallard, pintail, ruddy, American 
widgeon and gadwall or grey. 

During the season of 1907 an American 
widgeon was secured at Rice Lake, and 
during the season of 1908 one drake can- 
vasback and one mallard were secured, 
these being the only two of the kinds in 
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a bag of sixty ducks, which may give 
some idea of their rarity. 

The ducks mentioned in the foregoing 
are as dissimilar in the matter of charac- 
teristics as are the different peoples who 
inhabit the globe. 

The bluebill is known as the American 
scaup. It is a very active duck, will dive 
at the flash of a gun, and will remain 
submerged for a long time. The red- 
head is also a good diver. 

The whistle-wing is also called the 
American golden-eye, but the first name 
is the one by which it is best known at 
Rice Lake. This name is given it on 
account of the whistling sound made by 
its wings in rapid flight, which sound 
often heralds its approach before it is in 
sight. It is an active duck in the water, 
rapid flier, and generally pursues its 
course high in the air. 

The black duck’s quack resembles that 
of the mallard. 

Of the hooded merganser it may be said 
that the male can raise and lower his 
erest at will: When heats” exeitedmhe 
will rapidly open and shut it, like a lady 
might a fan. 


The canvasback sometimes weighs four 


pounds. This duck increases the diff- 
culty of securing it by~ diving when 
wounded and swimming out of range. 
As a table bird this variety is esteemed 
beyond all others. 


Teal generally appear in flocks of 
about a dozen, and it is said that a single 
bird or two or three may be found in a 
flock of mallards, but the Rice Lake sport 
never has an opportunity of verifying 
the statement. 


The wood may be styled the summer 
duck of Rice Lake, and only one or two 
pairs may be found in a locality. I was 
somewhat surprised when I first heard 
of its propensity for nesting in the hollow 
of a tree, which characteristic it has in 
common with the hooded merganser. As 
to my notion the proper place for a duck 
to nest is on the ground, which was based 
on previous experience. 

The butter-ball is also called the 
buffle-head, dipper, spirit duck, etc. The 
Indians call it the spirit duck, and its 
names have their origin in the rapidity 
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with “hich it can submerge itself. Like 
the canvasback, this duck is found ex- 
clusively in North America. The buffle- 
head is ever on the alert, and like the 
bluebill, will dive at the flash of a gun. 
It may remain under the water for a con- 
siderable time. It is very rapid in flight, 
and when it alights in the water there is 
generally a splash. It can take to the 
wing from the water more easily than 
most ducks, and in this respect it resem- 
bles the loon, a bird that is occasionally 
seen at Rice Lake. 

All our domestic ducks trace their de- 
scent to the mallard. It feeds in shallow 
water, by tipping up, on mollusks, 
grasses, etc. 

The pintail is a timid duck, a vigorous 
swimmer, an exceptionally good flier and 
rather a poor diver, consequently it gets 
its food by reaching the bottom without 
submerging itself. 

The ruddy duck is found exclusively 
in North America It is called also the 
bumble-bee, coot, broad-bill, dipper, bull- 
neck and bristle-tail, these names having 
their origin in some characteristic. It is 
quite an active bird. 

The American widgeon’s head has a 
bald appearance, due to white feathers at 
the top, from which fact it has received 
the name baldpate. For table use this 
duck is esteemed almost as highly as the 
canvasback. ‘ 

The gadwall or grey feed early in the 
morning or after dusk. For activity and 
noise they have no equal. 


All of the ducks mentioned in the fore- 
going will decoy, but the bluebills decoy 
best of all. Next to these should be 
classed the butter-balls, and late in the 
season the whistle-wings. 

Bluebills, redheads and canvasbacks 
are often found flocking together. 


The mallard, teal, black duck, widgeon 
and pintail feed as domestic ducks. They 
help themselves to the celery which has 
been pulled up by the diving ducks. 

The following breed locally on the lake: 
Black, wood, teal, merganser and mallard. 

At Rice Lake large flocks of ducks are 
often noticed flying from east to west in 
the morning and from west to east in 
the evening. Small flocks, not larger than 
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seven or eight, fly in different directions. 
It may be said that wild rice is the com- 
mon food of these ducks. 

Some of the ducks mentioned in the 
foregoing are destined to become ex- 
tinct, like the great auk or dodo or the 
Labrador duck. This latter bird disap- 
peared about 1875, and only a few speci- 
mens have been preserved by the taxi- 
dermist. 

ms 2 stated at the outset, there was 
good shooting at Rice Lake, but the 
season did not open under such favor- 
able auspices. On September 1, when 
legal restrictions were removed, there 
were more sports than birds. Most of 
the sports would come under the cate- 
gory of novices, and they wasted plenty of 
ammunition with but little result. 

A duck is not the easiest game to 
secure and it requires considerable ex- 
perience and good tact and judgment to 
be an expert duck hunter. The hide on 
the shore, and even the garb of the 
sportsman should thoroughly harmonize 
with the natural environment as to color. 
It should ever be borne in mind that in 
a flock of say twenty ducks there are forty 
eyes ever on the alert to discern the least 
irregularity that betrays the presence of 
the man with the gun. 

Moreover, it is difficult to get the birds 
to come within reasonable range. They 
are much harder to kill than partridges, 
which bird can be readily killed at a dis- 
tance at which a duck’s feathers prove to 
be impervious to shot. The breast feath- 
ers afford quite an armour, even at close 
range. If, however, the sportsman is for- 
tunate enough to have the flock fly over 
his head and can discharge both barrels 
into it he may look for surprising re- 
sults. 

The best shot is No. 4 or 5, and a good 
gun properly loaded with it will bring a 
duck down often at sixty-five yards. 


Five months is the time taken by a 
letter from an exploring party, headed 
by Dr. Anderson and V. Steffanson, 
who are in the Arctic Circle, to reach 
Ottawa. Last winter the explorers spent 
with the Eskimos, living principally on 


Of course there are guns that will do 
good execution at a longer distance. For 


- instance, two well-known sportsmen, one 


of whom ranks as one of the crack shots 
of the lake, had their decoys out one 
morning, when a couple of black ducks 
came in sight. After considerable wait- 
ing it was decided that they would not 
come within reasonable range, and both 
men gave them the contents of their 
double-barrels at seventy-five yards. The 
result was that the ducks dropped, only 
wounded, and only one was secured after 
eight shots had been fired, the other 
rising and flying away. 

In conversation with a gentleman who 
annually goes to Rice Lake for his shoot, 
I gleaned from him that he is much op- 
posed to the law restricting the shoot- 
ing of ducks from hides in rice beds. He 
says there were large flocks, acres in 
extent, out in the middle of the lake. If 
the law were changed one would be able 
to secure some of the ducks. The flock 
would be disturbed, and there would be 
better shooting from the points on the 
islands and the mainland. He thinks the 
law may be all right where islands are 
close together and there is not an open 
expanse of water, but in Rice Lake he 
favors petitioning for a change. 

This same gentleman, in unbosoming 
as to some of his experiences, asserted 
that the novices had a great deal to learn, 
and I think if he had his way they would 
all be banished from the lake. His ground 
of complaint lies in the fact that they 
blaze at ducks almost any distance from 
them, and only succeed in frightening 
them and making them wary of the 
points. He went on to say that when 
a duck is flying with the wind it appears 
to be much closer to the novice than it 
really is. If the bird intends to alight, 
it will turn and come against the wind 
and be much closer. 


caribou. It is stated that they came in 
contact with many Eskimos who had not 
previously seen a white man. They ex- 
pect to spend next winter at the mouth of 
the Coppermine River and to return, if 
circumstances favor such a course, the 
following year. 


The Airedale Temier 


BY RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


at home and afield, I mentioned the 
Airedale terrier as a most useful all- 
round companion, 

The breed has now got firmly plant- 
ed in this country, and though the west- 
ern States harbour more Airedales than 
the eastern, I think there is a growing 
demand for these rough looking custom- 
ers in Ontario, and I only hope that own- 
ers and breeders will see to it that they 
are bred for general utility instead of 
merely to gain honors at the various 
shows. I may be prejudiced against the 
shows as a whole, in fact I know I am, 
but when all is said and done “Can you 
point out to me any one breed of dogs- 
once used exclusively for work afield, 
which the bench-shows have helped in 
any way to improve with possibly the 
exception of appearance?” I think not, 
but I can point out to you quite a few 
breeds, at one time good working-types, 


Ie MY article on dogs as companions 


which are now utterly ruined, and despite — 


all the show bench devotees can tell me 
I still stick to my theory that present day 
exhibitions do a tremendous amount of 
harm to all working strains, and with the 
exception of pug dogs, toydogs and other 
such useless monstrosities, they should 
quit fooling with what few good working 
breeds we still possess. 

It stands to reason that to ensure the 
getting of show points in any animal you 
must breed to type and when, in the 
excitement and eagerness to beat your 
opponents in the show world, you inten- 
sify these points you must gradually in- 
breed, until finally you discover one fine 
day that the stamina, courage and inher- 
ent hunting or working powers in your 
dogs is completely dormant, in fact in 
many of them, utterly and completely lost 
in oblivion. “What have you left on your 
hands then.” Simply a pack of brutes 
which earn their keep by standing up 
to be examined by some man who knows 
no more as a rule of what a true working 
dog’s appearance is, than the man in the 
moon. 


I do not wish for one instant to run 
down the scores of good fellows who 
judge at the various shows, but I certain- 
ly think that they should, if they take a 
genuine interest in the remains of our 
working breeds, see to it that some sort of 
decent reform is started before these 
breeds are completely metamorphosed. 

I am away from the trail however, so 
must hark back to the Airedale, a breed 
which has as yet hardly had time to feel 
much injury from too close association 
with the shows. As previously mention- 
ed, the West has taken up the Airedale in 
a workmanlike manner and the dogs bred 
in Wyoming, Colorado, and other such 
districts, are trained to hunt and account 
for game either unassisted or with the gun 
to help them in the final acts. 

Such dogs, if carefully bred for working 
powers as a primary object, will leave 
behind them descendants as good or bet- 
ter than themselves, and good sport will 
be assured for those lucky men who have 
the foresight and common sense to pro- 
perly carry out these operations. 

The largest breeder of Airedales in the 
West at the present time is Mr.C. P. Hub- 
bard of Atlantic, lowa. This gentleman 
is one of the few who believe in working 
strains, and in order to prove this, he reg- 
ularly works his Airedales at his place 
near Dome Lake, Wyoming, where big 
game abounds and his canine favorites 
can get all the “scraps” they are so keen 
on, against lion, lynx, and bob-cat. 

The Airedale in this country, has, as far 
as show appearance goes, usually much 
the better of it against the average 1mpor- 
ted dog, and taking the breed as a whole. 
the American bred ones are now superior 
in both looks and working powers, to the 
home products in Great Britain. 

In this country of course there is far 
greater scope for the Airedale as an ali- 
round worker than is the case in England. 
Bob-cats, lynx, and lions give better sport 
and put up a far livelier fight than any- 
thing we can find in England, thus it nat-~ 
urally follows that the dogs bred for work 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


on this side of the Atlantic ought, if care 
is used, to prove invaluable to anyone who 
is fond of sport with an all-round canine 
friend to help him to obtain it. With 
this article is a rough sketch of the Aire- 
dale, “Champion the game cock,” owned 
by Mr. Hubbard, which gives a fair idea 
of what a working dog of this breed should 
look like. The “Gamecock” has sired 
many good ones, and has reaped great 
rewards on his own merits, but best of 
all he is a worker, as are everyone of the 
above gentleman's canine friends. 

The origin of the Airedale for the bene- 
fit of those uninitiated in dog-history, is 
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The result of this cross was then bred 
to the rough-coated otter hound, with the 
result as we see it in the present day 
Airedales. The otter- hound ancestry 
is noticeable every now and then in the 
tendency towards heavy ears which some 
Airedales possess. 

A dog bred in this manner invariably 
runs mute and is game to tackle anything 
irrespective of size, and fight to a finish. 
The Airedale has an excellent disposition 
and is a capital companion at home or 
afield, for he can be taught to point and 
retrieve birds, trail vermin and other 
animals, or work for hours in the water 


Champion The Gamecock.—Owner C. P. Hubbard, 


as follows. Some thirty or more years 
ago, in the county of Yorkshire, England, 
there were and still are many medium- 
sized grizzle and tan terriers. These 
terriers were famous for their gameness 
and fighting powers. _To gain weight, 
these terriers were crossed with the brin- 
dle bull-terrier, what we now term the 
pit bull-terrier. 

This cross resulted in a weightier dog, 
with the old tan and grizzle color little 
if anything altered by contact with the 

_ brindle. 


on the duck marsh. The breed is not at 
all quarrelsome, but when set upon will 
turn and fight to a finish. 

Personally I thoroughly approve of this 
trait in any dog, for I hate to see a peace- 
able animal attacked, unless he can turn 
the table on his opponent to good purpose. 

Possessing a close, wiry coat, the Aire- 
dale can stand an unlimited amount of 
wet and exposure, two very desirable 
characteristics in any sporting breed. 

Being a terrier, the Airedale should not 
be bred too large or too heavy. Fifty 
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pounds should be the outside limit, while 
forty or forty-five pounds is a better 
weight. Bitches should be slightly under 
this. 

The color of an Airedale terrier should 
be black or dark grizzle on the body, head 
and ears tan, with dark markings on each 
side of the skull, the ears are darker tan 
than the rest. 
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As an all-round companion, hunter and 
generally loveable customer, the Airedale 
is hard to beat, and I hope that owners 
and breeders will do their best to keep 
the genuine working types alive and not 
allow them to waste away as have the 
fox-terrier and other one-time working 


breeds. 


Shooting a Silver Fox 


BY A. C. VAUGHAN. 


FEW years ago my friend and I 

je went out to Sand Lake, nine miles 

northeast of Dinorwic, Ont., to 

catch a few trout and white- 

fish. We had been told of a small lake 

three miles from Sand where two-pound 
trout were plentiful. 


One morning we started off, taking a 
repeating Winchester shotgun with us. 
J had taken the shot out of some shells 
that were loaded with smokeless powder 
and wrapped some small bullets with 
paper and put them in the shells. 


Following an Indian trail for a mile, 
we came to a bay on Jackfish Lake which, 
being shoal, had frozen over. As we 
came near the mouth oi the bay we saw 
a large gull’flying around about twenty 
feet above the ice. A big red fox was 
racing in circles under the gull, every now 
and then making frantic leaps to try and 
catch the bird. It was really comical! 
We stood there laughing until finally the 
gull flew away. 


The fox made a bee line towards us. 
We backed into the bushes along the 
shore and thought we were sure to get 
him. However, the wind was not favor- 


able and when within about seventy 
yards he evidently scented us and made 
a sharp turn out into the lake. I said, 
“Now is your only chance, F iekle 


fired, there was a puff, a fizz — and away 
went the fox, a red streak across the ice. 


We walked over and picked up the bullet 
with the paper still around it. This was 
my introduction to Jackfish Lake. 


In the early winter of 1907 the mana- 
ger of one of the contracting companies 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific engaged me 
to locate a road from Sand Lake to con- 
nect with Jackfish. 


I went out to Sand Lake and stayed 
the night at the company’s camp. Next 
morning the cook put me up a lunch in 
a small twenty-five pound flour sack and 
off I started. I found a good location 
for the road and struck Jackfish at the 
mouth of the bay where we had the fun 
with the fox. I had crossed the bay and 
was within about fifty yards of the point 
on the west side of it, when away in the 
distance I saw a fox running in towards 
the shore from off the lake. When near 
the shore he turned in my direction and 
came so rapidly that I was afraid he 
would see me if I moved. Now and again 
he would turn back, then come on again ; 
finally he stood still, took a good look 
around and started back up the shore. 
I thought he had seen me and was off; 
but he turned again and followed the 
shore line of a little cove. Now that his 
back was to me it gave me my chance, and 
I slowly, inch by inch, got down on the 
ice. 


As he came out of the cove he came: 
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directly towards me across the bay that 
was between us. The point hid him 
for a moment, but as he came around it 
I was ready with my little .25 bore 
Stevens cocked and to the shoulder. This 
avoided all chance of his seeing any 
movement on my part, going off at a 
tangent and making a running shot of 
it. He came trotting along straight to- 
wards me and I dropped him without a 
kick. I ran over and there he lay —a 
silver fox ! 


I took him under my arm and started 
off, but soon found that trying to carry 
him that way was very much like attempt- 
ing to hold a greased pig or climbing a 
slippery pole. I thought perhaps he would 
go into my lunch bag. I opened it up 
and shoved him in—room enough for a 
thousand dollars’ worth of foxes! 


Having joined my two roads I decided 
to go into Wabigoon and catch the train 
home, it being sixteen miles back the 
way I had come and only twelve to Wabi- 
goon. Then I wanted to see my friend 
Dr. White and show him the fox, as I 
knew he would be delighted. 


After walking a couple of miles I came 
on to a moose track in the road, one that 
had been made only a few minutes before. 
What did I care for a pesky moose? I 
could shoot one any time like an old cow 
m the barn yard! MHadn’t I the ambi- 
tion of years tucked in one corner of the 
flour sack and worth a hundred and thirty 
or forty dollars! 


I therefore trudged along thinking how 
I would get a rise out of the doctor 
over it. 


My lunch was still under the fox, and 
I got into Wabigoon tired and hungry, 
too late for dinner at the hotel and so 
went to the doctor’s store and office. He 
flew around, got me dry stockings and 
when I said I had lunch in the bag he 
produced a bottle of beer. I was in a 
hurry for that lunch but had to wait. 


“T say, Doc, did you ever shoot a skunk 
that didn’t smell?” 


“Well, no, except a kit.” 
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“I have one in that bag and it doesn’t 
Smell “at-all 

Doc caught up the bag after a sniff or 
two. 

“It’s a fisher, isn’t it?” 

“Open it and see.” 

Another sniff. 

“Come, now, it’s a fisher, isn’t it?” 

Openoity ips 

He untied the string, got hold of the 
two corners of the bag and slowly the 
fox slid out Doc’s face was a picture, no 
envy, hatred or malice there, just a coun- 
tenance beaming with pleasure! 

“How are you going to skin and 
stretch it?” 

“T’ll get the Indians at Dinorwic to 
donate 

“Those silver foxes are very delicate 
and a little carelessness might damage 
the skin; better let me do it.” 

As Doc is our crack surgeon I thought 
he would do it well, so I said “All right!” 

He then made a demonstration of the 
latest in fur stretchers, and by the time 
my train came he had something less 
than a thousand feet of lumber brought 
in to begin operations. 

Now the manager who sent me out is 
a very good fellow, generous very! Still 
he likes to drive a bargain at times. It 


‘struck me that he might want a share in 


the fox, as it was shot while in his em- 
ploy. I decided to say to him that I was 
open to exploring for roads at five dollars 
a day, but when it came to shooting silver 
foxes my rates were one hundred dollars 
per diem. I met him a few days later 
and this conversation ensued: 

“So you got a silver fox on that trip?” 

eG. 

“Was it a good one?” 

“No, not up to much, rather small.” 

“What did you get for it?” 


VOnlys \-'a 
dollars.” 


hundred and_ twenty-five 


“Hem! hem! pretty good day’s work!” 


“Oh, not so bad,— do you want me to 
look over any more roads?” 


A Fisherman Should Know His Fish 


BY CAPT. GORDON BOLES. 


T IS easy to know a fish, but the diffi- 
culty ‘begins when the question 
arises: What kind of fish is it? 
We know a bass, a perch or a trout 

when we see them, but as there are large 
numbers of kinds of each, it is, or ought 
to be, the wish of every angler or com- 
mercial fisherman to make themselves 
acquainted with the exact species, and no 
one should be more exact in this than 
Game and Fish Wardens and their Deput- 
ies. 

To make oneself perfectly conversant 

with the different species a man must 


unless they have before them two differ- 
ent species of the same family with which 
to make a comparison. 

I mention this as I was staying at a 
hotel, The Sanita, (which is famous for 
its baths of mineral water) in Chatham 
and is the resort of sportsmen from all 
over the Continent. At the time I speak 
of, the question arose; What is the differ- 
ence between a Sauger and a Pickerel or 
Dore? Not one could make an answer 
save that the Sauger was a much smaller 
fish when full grown. But supposing a 
small Pickerel happened to be the size of 


A good catch by two ‘‘true sportsmen,’’ members of a game preserve on Lake St. Clair, before netting was so 


prevalent. 


In the centre is the keeper, Eli Sharrow, who has had twenty years’ service in 


the employ of the same preserve. 


study anatomy. He must know the 
names of the fins, parts of the mouth, 
head and body, also the teeth and the 
bones upon which they are placed, the 
arrangement of the scales etc., and in 
many cases he must examine the stomach, 
air-bladder, pyloric, caca, gill-rakers and 
branchiostigals. These are long names 
but not difficult to understand when once 
made out. It seemes to me astonishing 
how few people, fond of fishing, can tell 
you the different species they have caught 


a Sauger; What then? No one could be 
certain which was which. 

A case in point came before the Police 
Court a short time ago when a fisher 
man’s fish was seized, the allegation being 
that pickerel were being exported under” 
size. The defence was that they were 
Sauger and the case was postponed. 
Surely this is not as it should be. I am 
not a native born Canadian, but if I 
couldn’t tell the difference I would eat 
the fish raw, bones and all. 
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I will here give the differences so that if 
anyone cares to “read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest it” no furthur such mis- 
take need be made. 

The Pickerel in color is dark olive mot- 
tled with brassy indistinct oblique bars, 
sides of the head more or less vermiculat- 
ed: belly and lower fins pinkish, jaw flesh- 
colored: a jet black blotch on the last few 
spines of the dorsal fin: second dorsal and 
caudal mottled- olive and yellowish, base 
of pectoral dusky with indistinct black 
blotch. This fish varies much in color, 
but it can always be told from the Sauger 
by its fewer subequal pyloric caca which 
number three of equal length. 

The Sauger can be told from the Picker- 
el by its having four to seven pyloric 
caca of unequal length In color it is 
olive grey, sides brassy or orange with 
dark mottlings, more distinct in the 
young: first dorsal with two or three 
rows of round black spots but no black 
blotch on the last spines: second dorsal 


Night on the Medicine Valley 


BY DOROTHY PATRICK DYAR. 
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three irregular rows of dark spots, a large 
black blotch at base of pectoral, caudal 
dusk and yellowish. This fish is much 
smaller than the Pickerel, seldom exceed- 
ing eighteen inches, whereas the pickerel 
varies in size some reaching a large size 
but I should doubt the average being in 
an ordinary take more than two and a half 
pounds. 

The accompanying plate shows what 
could be accomplished beiore netting be- 
came so prevalent, and what may be done 
again under strict enforcement of the 
Game and Fishery Laws. 

You will see by the above description 
of the two fish the Pickerel or Dore (of 
the French Canadians) and the Sauger, 
that although their outward appearance 
may be very similar to an unpractised eye, 
that the opening of either of them will 
determine the species by the number of 
pyloric caca, the Pickerel having three of 
equal length and the Sauger from four to 
seven of unequal length. 


Photo by Dorothy P. Dyar. 
Fishing for Pickerel in the Medicine River. 


The distant foothills and the Rockies’ peaks are lost in whirling snow 
Clouds — yet how darkly, strangely still the valley lies : 

From out a bank of ragged, duskey clouds, the moon’s pale glow 
Lights up three poplars towering tall against the skies. 


Across the gulch a Chinook breeze 


has set the spruces sighing 


Gently — deep down within the shadow of the hill 
It murmurs sadly of the far-off ocean, adown the valley dying 


Softly — stirs the slough grass, 


then is still. 


And now above the glimmering Northern lights are stars and lo ! 
A long drawn cry comes floating upward, eerie, clear; 

It thrills the heart across the frozen waste of muskeg, far below 
Wildly — the wolf pack closes on the stricken deer. 


A Day’s Duck Hunt on the Rideau 


BY. J. A. MORIARTY. 


O, I am a hunter with dog and gun, 

We are on the way at rising of sun, 

The geese in the air and the ducks in the pond, 
Of big juicy fellows we are very fond. 


HE season for duck hunting on the 
Rideau always opens on September 
first. For weeks before the open- 
ing of the season flocks of wild 
duck congregate in the large rice fields in 
“the Bog,’ southeast of the little village 
of Newboro; and the air is filled with 
wondrous tales, told by local Nimrods, of 
clouds of ducks, so tame that it would be 
a shame to shoot them, seen in different 
familiar localities. Excitement is high- 
pitched, and days and nights are spent 
in preparation for the opening date, clean- 
ing guns and digging deep into dark 
places for hunting clothes and ammuni- 
tion supplies long forgotten, and neg- 
lected. 

On the evening of August 31st all 
hunters of large and small pretentions 
assemble at some convenient place, and 
a sort of chalk talk is held, parties are 
made up and agreements are entered into 
as to the locality in which each party 
shall hunt, in order that no two parties 
will be at the same place and thereby 
spoil the day’s sport of both. Next morn- 
ing, long before daybreak, old fellows 
who three hundred and sixty-four days 
in the year complain of rheumatic pains, 
liver disorders and kindred troubles and 
ills that flesh is heir to, forget for this 
one day their aches and pains, and join- 
ing their younger companions, scurry 
stealthily to the water’s edge, push out 
their boats and away to the point selected 
for the day’s outing. 

About daybreak peace-loving citizens 
are terrified by loud, prolonged and near 
cannonading, and fearing that the town is 
being attacked by revolutionists, cover 
up their heads and await inevitable de- 
struction, but suddenly remembering 


that this is the opening day of the duck’ 


hunting season, say a few prayers back- 
wards regarding the success of sundry 


—Old Song, ‘‘The Hunter.’’ 


fools, and in spite of all the noise fall 
off to sleep again. 

Whether said prayers have any effect 
on the success of the hunters or not, or 
whether the ducks in the section are 
becoming better educated and carefully 
study the game laws is not known, but 
nevertheless no ducks put in an appear- 
ance on this morning. Round after round 
of ammunition is wasted on imaginary 
ducks, and about noon tired, but happy- 
looking individuals trudge back to town 
with empty sacks and tell for the re- 
mainder of the day long-winded tales of 
large flocks that flew far away or of 
wounded birds that dove to the bottom 
and there, holding to a root or weed, 
died and never came to the surface. 

For the next few weeks very little 
hunting is done. An occasional solitary 
hunter manages to bag a few wood-ducks 
or saw-bills, but more often the total 
sum of a day’s hunting is a shell duck or 
a diver which is contemptuously cast 
aside, being valueless for food or feathers 
and not worth the ammunition used in 
bringing it down. 

Not until the small lakes in the north 
are frozen over and in the clear, cool 
autumn evenings or on moonlight nights 
flocks of wild geese in regular order fly 
squawking over the town and for a few 
days groups of whistlers or clouds of 
black ducks visit the Rideau regions, is 
duck hunting again taken seriously by 
the many disciples of Diana who again 
congregate for a day’s outing on the 
Rideau. 

It is the happenings of one of these 
memorable days that I shall now chroni- 
cle. The day before Thanksgiving, 1906, I 
was at Newboro and fell in with a party 
of old hunters at the Hotel Rideau — 
friends who had figured in many of my 
old hunting days. We spent several 
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hours smoking, and with stories recalled 
some of those pleasant and eventful days. 
It was then proposed that a duck hunt 
should be organized for the following 
day. 

Very few hunters are willing to turn 
out at the necessary early hour on these 
cool October days, and so only ten of 
the party wished to undertake the expedi- 
tion. Five localities were decided on 
for the parties, and to myself and Jake 
Parker was given the hunting of Black- 
man’s Bay, or practically the whole south- 
western shore of the upper Rideau Lake. 

Next morning I was awakened by the 
mocking ring of the alarm clock, set for 


placed and anchored. The two old ducks 
were set free and allowed to swim where 
they pleased, but the two young ones, 
which were rather wild, and over which 
a shot had never been fired, were fasten- 
ed by rings around their legs and cords 
tied to stakes driven into the mud. The 
launch was then hidden under the bushes 
and we took possession of an old stone 
covert used on many former occasions. 
Here, wrapped in our great coats, we 
lay, awaiting the arrival of the first ducks. 

Soon after daybreak, when we were 
commencing to feel the effects of our 
cramped position, and were just remark- 
ing that the life-giving ozone of the 


On the Rideau. 


half-past four, and with many a mis- 
giving I dressed and hurried into the 
darkness, carrying my gun, a case with 
four live decoys and a bag of wooden 
decoys. I found Jake at the shore with 
the launch in readiness, and soon with its 
melodious hum we were cutting the dark 
waters, bound for Blackman’s Bay. 

In a short time we reached the bay. 
Slowly the launch ran among the stumps 
and shoals, which at this season of the 
year are extremely dangerous, owing to 
the low water. Having reached a promis- 
ing looking feeding spot the launch was 
stopped and the wooden decoys were 


Rideau contained a little too much of the 
good thing and was a little too healthy 
when the thermometer registered so close 
to the freezing point, there was the loud 
whirr of wings and a flock containing 
nearly a hundred flew over our heads and 
passed on, evidently unconscious of the 
existence of our decoys. But our tame 
ducks set up a loud quacking, and the 
wild ones circled around and flew back 
towards the bay. Crouching as low as 
possible, scarcely daring to breathe and 
noiselessly taking aim, we awaited the 
on-coming of our prey, which, spreading 
their wings and taking another circle, 
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were dropping quietly into range, when 
entirely unexpected, and certainly un- 
welcomed, the nose of a boat shoved 
around the point and alarming the ducks 
away they flew. Jake and I blazed at 
them with both barrels, but being a little 
too far away got nothing. Explanations 
were now in order, and the Westport 
sports who had frightened away our game 
apologized and rowed away in search of 
another hunting ground. 

Shortly afterwards a large flock alight- 
ed in the rice beds at the farther side of 
the bay and were feeding and making a 
great noise, but were entirely oblivious 
of the presence of our decoys. One of 
the old ducks had waddled up on to the 
shore and was feeding on the bank. The 
other, which was always a very sociable 
old lady, evidently desirous of learning 
the latest gossip in the big duck world, 
swam over for a little visit, but some of 
the wild ones, apparently not wishing to 
enlarge their circle of acquaintances, im- 
mediately picked a quarrel and there 
were some very exciting times in that 
bay for the next few minutes. The old 
duck, fluttering, quacking, diving and 
swimming by turns, rushed back to her 
wooden friends, with the whole flock of 
wild birds in close pursuit, picking and 
striking her every time she rose to the 
surface. Jake and I watched this un- 
usual occurrence with interest, greatly 
fearing for the safety of our bird but 
unable to do anything to save her, as 
we were afraid that if we fired she might 
be struck. At last, when the struggle 
had brought the contestants quite close 
to the decoys, taking careful aim and 
trusting to luck, we fired into the bunch. 
The uninjured birds rose and flew away, 
but not before we had fired again, killing 
several and wounding another, which 
dove and was soon afterwards noticed 
far out fluttering in a vain endeavor to 
fly, its wing evidently broken. The tame 
duck was unhurt, and fourteen ducks 
were bagged as a result of her little social 
call. 


The wounded duck swam towards the 
other shore and crawled out on a log, 
where it was trying to repair its broken 
wing. We were discussing the advisa- 
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bility of paddling out and trying to put 
an end to its misery when we were des- 
tined to witness another strange incident. 

A large eagle which had been circling 
around the lake for some time alighted 
on a tall pine stub overlooking the bay. 
In a short time it noticed the wounded 
duck, and taking in the situation at a 
glance, swooped down and seized the 
duck. Then began another interesting 
struggle. The duck, thoroughly fright- 
ened, fought valiantly for its life and 
freeing itself from the talons of its cap- 
tor dropped into the water. Then diving 
it remained under the water for some 
time, but as soon as it came to the surface 
the eagle seized it and darted upwards, 
but again it escaped and fell from a great 
height into the bay. Again the eagle 
pounced upon it and carried it aloft. By 
this time victor and victim were quite 
close to our covert, and taking a chance 
shot Jake tumbled them into the water 
and we picked them up soon afterwards 
quite dead. The eagle was a beautiful 
bald-headed specimen with a wing spread 
of several feet, and now stands in my 
den, a very interesting trophy among 


-many other interesting trophies of rod 


and gun. 


Nor were our strange happenings of 
the day over .A short time afterwards a 
large hawk floated over the bay. The 
decoys attracted its attention. The tame 
ducks cast sidling glances at it and strug- 
gled to get away from their fastenings. 
Poising in the air an instant, it dropped 
down and attempted to seize one of the 
wooden decoys which had floated a little 
apart from the group, but the smooth 
back of the decoy afforded poor foothold 
for the hawk and it slid into the water, 
but as if determined not to be beaten, ft 
struggled out of the water and returned 
again to the attack. Time after time it 
repeated this performance but with no 
better success. It was really laughable 
to see this large hawk beaten off by a 
wooden block, but fearing that it might 
soon decide to choose a new victim 
and that the new victim might be one 
of the tame ducks, which were terrified 
by this unequal struggle, we decided to 
put an end to the entertainment, and 
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thereby added another interesting trophy 
to be mounted to our collection. 


The remainder of the day was replete 
with stirring incident, consisting chiefly 
of the new arrival of ducks. Sometimes 
a large flock of black ducks would be 
just on the point of alighting when we 
would empty both barrels into the bunch 
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and secure large numbers; again a soli- 
tary whistler would meet a similar fate. 
Early in the afternon, with game bags 
filled to overflowing, we secured our 
motor boat from its hiding place and soon 
afterwards arrived home slightly fatigued 
but well satisfied with this, our most 
successful day’s duck hunting on the 
Rideau. 


Physical Culture 
A Nation’s Need 


BY FRANK E. DORCHESTER, N.S.P.E. 


AR Xe: 


NATION may glory in her wealth, 
“AN or her power, she may boast of 
her minerals, of her trade, or of 
her ships, but her greatest pride 
should be in the sons and daughters that 
people her lands. Her boast and her 
faith should rest on those on whom the 
continuance and increase of all this wealth 
and power depends, and not merely on 
those who guide the ship of State or who 
do the work now, but provision must be 
made to ensure that those to come, our 
future governors and citizens, our future 
fathers and mothers, are competent to 
carry on and further the work. 

Such a responsibility should not be lett 
to chance, nor should this responsibility 
be handed down to a degenerate or 
Weakly trace of the future. To ensure 
that our sons and daughters be compe- 
tent and vigorous something must be 
done, and this should not be left to pri- 


vate initiative, but made a _ national 
matter. 

What is this matter of so much ur- 
gency? Increase the national health, do 


all that should be done to ensure that 
our sons and daughters shall be a strong 
and vigorous race, men and women 
whose minds shall only be equalled by 
the power and development of their 
bodies. ‘Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
Let the nation do all it may to reduce 
(if not entirely obliterate) disease. 
The first query following such a state- 


ment seems to be, “What method should 
be adopted to bring this about?” 

Many methods could be suggested, all 
of which might meet popular approval, 
One method herein given seems to offer 
less chance of failure than most, and even 
counting a percentage of failures, yet 
the good will so outbalance these that the 
national standard of health must be im- 
proved. 

First, we would suggest that a minis- 
ter of physical education be appointed. 
Failing this, some expert physiologist and 
health specialist should be given the 
necessary authority to guarantee the suc- 
cess of the following plan: 

Let every Province be divided into cer- 
tain districts, allowing a certain number 
of schools to each district. Place a fully 
qualified and broad-minded medical man 
in charge of each district, with a quali- 
fied and certified physical culture expert 
or gymnastic director as his colleague. 

Every child as it enters into school life 
should be thoroughly examined, and in 
every case of weakness found the doctor 
should turn the child over to the physi- 
cal expert for treatment. The work of 
the expert will be not only to remedy 
these weaknesses and to strengthen the 
weaklings, but also to instruct certain 
picked school teachers in exercises. 
which should be selected as suitable to the 
different ages or strengths of the pupils. 

In every school there should be one 
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Bend knees and sink down to haunches; rise on toes. 


or more of these teachers, who should 
qualify physically and theoretically, being 
allowed due compensation for these ac- 
complishments. It should be the duty of 
these teachers to keep up the bodily at- 
tainments of the pupils, to instruct the 
school in the necessary exercises and to 
ensure better results to teach the pupils 
the physiological result of each exercise 
or movement. 

When a pupil has been examined and 
found to have any weakness such pupil 
should be placed in a class apart, and a 
report made to the chief district instruc- 
tor, who on examination can best map out 
the course for the teacher to follow. 


I venture to state that by this means 
ninety per cent. of our weaknesses can 
be done away with, thus vastly raising 
the national health, and ensuring to the 
country a stronger and improved race of 
men and women. 

Physiology and_ physical education 
should become an important part of the 
curriculum of our educational establish- 
ments, so that as time goes on not only 
will the future bring a greater and higher 
degree of health, but those pupils who 
take to that branch of study may have 
the grounding in what may eventually 
mean a vast increase in the science of 
body building, and through that, mind 
building. 

That the mind is strengthened by 
strengthening the body is a fact well 
known, being a physiological law, for 
the arteries which nourish the body also 
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nourish the brain, whilst the veins which 
carry off the waste of the body and thus 
cleanse it also serve the brain in like 
manner, which means that the brain not 
only receives increased nourishment 
through exercise, but the waste being car- 
ried off in larger quantities leaves it fresh 
and strong for whatever efforts may be 
required of it. 

A recent paragraph in a paper gave me 
somewhat of a surprise. It stated that 
the government were offering a prize for 
an essay as to the best method of intro- 
ducing physical and military training 
into schools. The essay, however, was 
limited to school teachers and normal 
school students. 


Now, | do not suppose the government 
mean to adopt any of these suggestions. 
Yet it is possible, and I will ask one ques- 
tion which will answer itself: “What 
knowledge has the ordinary school teach- 
er or student of the science of body build- 
ing or military work ?” To me this looks 
very similar to the field marshal, who 
being in mufti one day, was accosted 
by a newly-commissioned subaltern. The 
young officer began to. instruct the old 
fellow as to how a certain battle should 
have been fought, and did not know he 
was talking to a field marshal until an- 
other officer adressed him by his name. 


I say that the case is similar; indeed it 
looks worse, for I doubt if school teachers 
have any idea of the subject at all, that 
is as a body. 

However, it is possible that the govern- 
ment feels that by introducing this 
competition it may create more enthusi- 
asm among these students and lead them 
to study the subject. Should this be the 
case I hope it will be successful, for 
every person who has charge of a body 
of men or children in a tutelary sens2 
should know something of this very tn- 
teresting and necessary subject. 


Now with regard to the military par 
of the case, it would seem somewanat 
harder to introduce this successfully into 
educational establishments. Yet it need 
not be. Why should not big schools, or 
where there are a number of small ones 
in the district, let these districts form 
cadet corps and only allow the sentors 
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to enter or qualify in these corps. What 
is perhaps of even more importance, one 
of the qaulifications should be a certain 
standing in physical work, with a per- 
fectly sound physique, besides perhaps a 
good standing in some other branch oi 
education. 

By this means, instead of the military 
part being looked on as a bore, it will 
assume a meritorious aspect and will be 
considered an honor to become a cadet 
and worth working for. Thus, besides 
raising the general educational standard, 
we shall be assured of future citizens 
trained not for offence, but for defence, 
and the more we have for this defence 
the less likely are we to find causes for 
war. For it is not usual for either nations 
or men to wish to fight those stronger 
than themselves. By this means move 
may be done for peace than by leaving 
ourselves open to -invasion through our 
having no means of defence. As a fur- 
ther means of encouraging the pupils to 
work for the necessary qualifications the 


cadets should have a privilege of escap- 
ing an hour, or perhaps two hours a week 
for the purposes of drill. Certain ranks 
might be granted (or grades) for those 
showing best results, and no allowance 
made for influence in giving these ranks. 
Give the rank only to those who earn 
it, and it will be surprising if the puptis 
do not work hard to attain such rank. 


A fine exercise for the legs is as jol- 
lows: Heels together, body at attention. 
Now rise on toes as high as possible, 
bend knees and sink to the squat (keep- 
ing on toes). Now rise to full stretch 
again and try to stand right on tip toes. 
Repeat. 

Part 2. Heels apart, feet flat all the 
time. Place hands on thighs, now sink to 
squat as though with heavy weight on 
back, hardening thigh muscles. Return 
to straight as though lifting heavy 
weight, trying to contract muscles of 
thigh hard until legs are quite straight. 
Repeat. 


The Ethics of Duck Hunting 


BY WINGSHOOTER. 


ITH what quickening of pulse 

\X/ and tingling of nerves does 
every ardent sportsman recall 

his hunting days! With the 

hunter of big game it is a recollection 
of snow-covered spruces or a moonlit 
lake and nerves strained to breaking ten- 
sion and then the reverberating boom of 
the heavy rifle. The upland sportsman 
is lost in memories of perfect autumnal 
days with gentle, salubrious zephyrs fan- 
ning his cheeks, the sudden whirr of flush- 
ed birds, and the faithful setter working 
every cover, while the duck hunter lives 
over again in memory a certain warm, 
hazy, September day, when, seated in his 
duck boat with his favorite hammerless 
across his knee, the swift canvas backs 
and swifter teal drove away all earthly 
cares; or nights in late October when the 


cold north wind caused the waterfowl to 
fly low over the twanging reeds and the 
frequent flashes of the nitro against the 
darkening snow-laden sky made imprints 
on the memory not easily effaced. 

Clearly does the writer remember one 
ideal duck-hunt in that sportsmens’ Mec- 
ca, the marshes to the south of Lake Man- 
itoba, marshes which a short six years 
ago were the haunts of millions of water- 
fowl, where at that time strings of geese, 
a half mile long might be seen flying 
from the lake to the grain fields to feed 
and whole acres of black wheat land in 
spring covered white by countless num- 
bers of wavies en route to their northern 
breeding grounds. Now all is changed: 
the sportsman may consider himself for- 
tunate if he bags two or three geese in a 
day, and to get a reasonable bag of ducks 
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necessitates a boat and paddling into the 
inner recesses of the marsh. But to re- 
turn to the hunt in question which we 
enjoyed the more because of the variety 
of shooting and the ideal weather condi- 


tions. 


At five o’clock on a warm misty morn- 
ing in early fall, my old-time hunting 
companion who had arrived at camp the 
previous evening with his hammerless, 
terrier retriever, and innumerable shells, 
strapped his hunting accoutrements 
about him and together we sought the 
marshes. As we neared the water the 
varied calls of different water- fowl, as 
they awakened with the growing dawn, 
acted as an elixir on our senses and we 
could hardly wait for the shooting to 
begin. At that early stage in our careers 
we two did not fully appreciate the differ- 
ence between a game hog and a sports- 
man and may be pardoned for commiting 
what to some would be a breach of sport- 
ing ethics. 

We were ambushed on a dry bank 
overlooking two or three acres of water 
and as it grew light we could discern 
dark shapes moving over the surface and 


then incoming ducks began to arrive until 


the water appeared literally black in plac- 
es. We opened fire with our barrels on 
one of these bunches and then continued 
to fire at the passing flocks until our guns 
were hot. I had brought my Cocker 
Spaniel along and the two dogs brought 
ashore altogether eleven ducks, which at 
that early season were mostly mallard 
and teal. 


After the morning flight was over we 
took out our canoes and paddled a 
mile or more into the heart of the sloughs, 
hiding ourselves and boat on the edge of 
a creek up which there was a constant 
flight of ducks, mostly teal. Although one 
mallard is as good as several teal, the lat- 
ter are so swift of flight that they afford 
excellent sport. We continued to shoot 
here until the sun came out about noon, 
when as the flight consequently stopped, 
we repaired to our bank of the morning 
and had lunch: lunch which would un- 
doubtedly have been good had not one of 
our dogs been sitting on it during the 
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whole of the return journey, and he, being 
somewhat wet, naturally our provisions 
were none too dry. 


As we were thus engaged we heard 
the distant “honk” of a grey goose and 
immediately sought cover. Their ap- 
proach was signalled ahead by their cal- 
ling and although we were prepared for 
them failed to score a hit, probably 
because they looked closer on account of 
their size. 

We now decided to go after prairie 
chickens and keeping in the long grass 
by the edge of the water, bagged two 
inside of five minutes. We continued 
hunting grouse all the afternoon with 
poor success, although my companion 
made the exceptional shot of dropping 
three birds from a covey with one shot, 


Evening found us at the place where 
we had cached our ducks, tired and hun- 
gry but regretful withall that the day had 
ended. Did I say ended? The least 
expected always happens and our great- 
est success often comes to us in times 
of our deepest depression. As we dragged 
our weary feet homeward through the 
dusk, our game strung over a pole held 
on our shoulders, a silent flock of Canada 
Geese loomed up out of the darkness at 
close range. Ducks were dropped, two 
shots flashed out and a moment later a 
dull thud proclaimed the fact that we 
had bagged one of America’s finest game 
birds. Lgl 


Over a supper of roast duck prepared 
by the farmer’s wife, we reviewed the 
day’s happenings, how we had dropped a 
mallard from a tremendous height and 
how we would have got that Red Head 
had we only held a little more in front 
of him. 


Twice blessed is the sportsman who 
finds much game and kills little, who 
extracts the keenest enjoyment from be- 
ing in the great out of doors, with the 
beautiful things of nature all around him. 
Memories of such days as these fill many 
a lonely hour with pleasure and teach 
one that not everywhere in this world 
does one meet with cold, base in- 


gratitude. 


One Hour’s Fishing in Hastings County, Ontario 


that a little party of three fisher- 
men, consisting of Dr. Leavitt, James 
McCaw and William Kennedy, met 

at the Hotel Bancroft, in Bancroft, Ont., 
and unanimously agreed that trout would 
be in order for breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning. Arrangements for the trip 
were speedily concluded and a few hours’ 
rest obtained before the start was made. 
As early as half-past two in the morn- 
ing the party were on foot, and shortly 
afterwards set out for a beautiful little 


a WAS on Friday afternoon, July 2nd, 


five minutes’ effort, a beautiful grey trout 
weighing about four pounds rewarding 
his endeavors. While McCaw was re- 
baiting his hook, Dr. Leavitt exclaimed 
“T have him!” and landed one of the fish 
shown in the illustration—a_ salmon 
trout of eight pounds. It was then Mr. 
Kennedy’s turn, and from the manner his 
catch pulled it appeared almost as though 
he had caught a larger one than the 
others. There was lots of fight in him, 
but for all his desperate struggles he only 
tipped the scales at six pounds four oun- 


One hour’s catch, near Bancroft, Ont. 


All salmon troutand nothing less than four pounds, while some go as high 


a3 eight pounds, 


lake, four and a half miles distant, the 
exact location of which the writer does 
not wish to more clearly indicate. They 
carried a boat on their wagon and the 
necessary fishermen’s paraphernalia, and 
as the road was good were at the lake by 
half-past three. A short pull took them 
‘to water twenty-five feet deep under the 
“shadow of a large overhanging rock. 
Two of the fishermen baited with worms 
and the third with a small minnow. Mr. 
McCaw made the first catch, after about 


ces—a noble specimen, though not as 
large as the doctor’s. 

The trio continued their fishing for two 
and a half hours, when they considered 
their catch sufficient, while at the same 
time the calls of the inner man became 
imperative. Rowing to the beach, only 
two hundred yards away, a small fire 
was quickly made and the kettle boiled 
while the breakfast (put up over night 
by Mrs. Kennedy) tasted all the better 
for its fine accompaniment —a_four- 
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pound trout. The meal was eaten amid 
the most beautiful suroundings—in a 
beautiful glen with a charming lake of 
about fifteen acres in front, the shores 
of the lake being covered with a magnifi- 
cent growth of small timber consisting of 
balsam, spruce, basswood, beech and 
maple. We agreed that it was an ideal 
spot for a day’s sport. 

On July 9th the writer joined a party 
and fished in a small lake about the same 
distance in another direction, securing 
four fine speckled trout in about two 
hours. 

A small lake about a mile from the 
first mentioned contains black bass, and 
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another one, not too far away, has many 
brook trout. 

It may be added that Dr. Leavitt's 
party decided to return to Bancroft after 
breakfast. They had secured eight beau- 
tiful trout ranging from eight pounds 
down to four, and some small ones. They 
might have increased this number, but 
the doctor, who is a good fisherman and 
a thorough sportsman, decided that what 
they had was enough for one catch. His 
companions did not dispute his ruling — 
no one ever does or thinks of so doing — 
and felt on their return to Bancroft and 
displaying their catch a good deal more 
than repaid for their early rising. 


A Handsome Booklet for Tourists and Sportsmen 


Under the title of “Union Pacific Out- 
ings: Fishing in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing,” a beautifully illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of the delights of trout fishing 
in the two States so well served by the 
Union Pacific, has been issued by the pas- 
senger department of that well-known 
railroad. By means of pictures the fisher- 
man is shown in all stages of the sport, 
from the incipient touches of the fever 
in his office when work is impossible till 
the longing for fresh air, freedom and 
fishing is satisfied; the preparations for 
the outing; the railway journey, all too 
slow for his impatient spirit; his home in 
a tent; the fishing scenes; the captures, 
the preparation of the meal in the open 
and the meal itself, best described in his 
own words, “Never thought ’bout bread 
‘a-tall’— trout was all I cared for”; the 
after-dinner smoke and quiet contempla- 
tion —“about the poor unfortunates in 
town”: followed by camp scenes and 
views calculated to make one envious of 
those who can enjoy such outings. The 
letter press is in accord with the illus- 
trations. There is evidence in every 
sentence that the writer knows and feels 
whereof he writes. The description of 
the scenery is only exceeded by that of 
the fishing, making it clearly evident that 
the author has experienced the thrills 
accompanying success with a big one. 


Following the description of such a cap- 
ture are the following sentences, which 
give a good illustration of the style of 
writing: “How many men know the 
thrill of such an experience? How many 
men would give their lives almost for 
such a weirdly ecstatic hour in the re- 
cesses of that vast wilderness, home of 
the greatest of all American fishes (Wyo- 
ming rainbow trout) ? How .many men 
realize that such days and such hours 
mean added years to this fretful strut on 
life’s stage — make the old young again, 
infuse the eyes.with lustre, the cheeks 
with color and the heart with the fervid 
fires of youth?” Who would not, if he 
could, after such writing and noting the 
fine illustrations, take a dose of the pres- 
cribed medicine —it is so very good ? 
The company maintains a travelling pas- 
senger agent in Canada in the person of 
Mr. J. O. Goodsell, who has au office at 
14 Janes Building, Toronto, and is always 
prepared to give information concerning 
the line. A copy of this finely gotten up 
booklet, which should be in the hands of 
every sportsman, will be sent to our in- 
terested readers who will send a postal 
requesting a copy to Mr. F. B. Choate, 
General Agent, Union Pacific Railroad, 
11 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich., men- 
tioning “Rod and Gun in Canada.” 


; 


The Grand Trunk in London, England 


The crowning importance of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, the expansion and 
extension of business, has necessitated the 
building of a new Grand Trunk building in 
London, Eng. The need of more room 
has been made all the more apparent since 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was projected. 
The Company has been fortunate enough 
to secure a site at No. 17-19 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., from the London County 


The inside furnishings of the new build- 
ing are luxuriously complete ; mail is pick- 
ed up every hour of the day. 

A noticeable feature of the building is 
the range of circular fronted balconies on 
the fifth floor in front of the deeply recess- 
ed windows, which are surmounted by a 
very effective heavy moulded and medal- 
lioned main cornice. 

The carving on the front wall, which in- 


ee, 
: 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY’S OFFICES—17-19 Cockspur Street, Lonaon, S. W., England. 


Council. Upon this site they have erect- 
ed a splendid building. The Canadian 
Government Emigration offices are at 
Charing Cross, but a stone’s throw from 
the Grand Trunk building. | It is at the 
very hub of London. It is within five 
minutes of half a dozen leading hotels and 
_nhear the intake to the tube at Trafalgar 
Square Station. Motor busses pass the 
door every few seconds to all parts of 
London, North, South, East and West. 


cludes the Coat of Arms of the Canadian 
provinces traversed by the Grand Trunk 
System, was executed by Mr. W.S. Frith. 
The graceful figures over the principal en- 
trance, emblematical of travel by land and 
sea, are the work of Mr. Albert Drury, 
Tet eae 

The public offices, entered from Cock- 
spur Street, through the great Central 
doorway, is a fine room forty feet long and 
eighteen feet high. The floor is marble, 
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the walls are panelled in teak, with inlays 
of ebony and holly. In this room there is 
a magnificent frieze, by Mr. Frank Bran- 
gwyn, A.R.A., which pictures Canada in 
the wild, hunting scenes; Indian life; the 
meeting of the pathfinder—the engineer— 
with the Indian chief, and finally the civi- 
lizing influence of the railway and the 
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white man upon the red man’s country. 

The new offices were opened on Do- 
minion Day, and hereafter the European 
Traffic Deparment of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System and the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway will occupy these new 
premises, which have already become one 
of the sights to be seen in London. 


A Saskatchewan Duck Hunt 


HE arrival of “Ted,” the “P. of O.,” 
on No. 97% at Indian Head 


on the 4th of October com- 

pleted our party of three guns, and 
in about ten minutes we had the balance 
of the kit stowed away in a commercial 
democrat and had started on our forty 
mile drive to Lakes End, northwest of 
Fort Qu’Appelle, where we had been 
“tipped off” by our good old friend, Jack 
Leader, the canvas backs were “in” and 
the mallards in the marsh were becoming 
dyspeptic through their inability to fly. 

The weather was the usual October 
brand and although not the best in the 
world for garden parties was “good for 
ducks,” and the cold nights made it pos- 
sible to keep the birds in good condition 
for a week or ten days. 

The first fifteen miles to the north of 
Indian Head the trail runs through a 
solid wheat field and to the horizon on 
either side nothing but stooks or straw- 
piles was to be seen. Then a more rolling 
country is entered, and an occasional 
patch of wheat in the midst of poplar 
bluffs makes an ideal place for chicken. 
A few coveys were seen, but as it was 
Sunday there was nothing doing. 

Three miles from Fort Qu’Appelle the 
trail runs down a splendidly graded hill 
to the shores of one of the prettiest lakes 
in the West, and from this point the view 
is somewhat startling after the monotony 
of the dead level of the prairie. The lake 
is twelve miles long by one mile wide and 
nestles close to the banks of the Qu’App- 
elle Valley, which rises to a height of 
some three hundred feet, and on the south 
side are densely covered with native pop- 


lar. To the east may be seen the Roman 
Catholic Industrial Schol, where two or 
three hundred Indian children are taught 
the ways of the white men under the care- 
ful supervision of the Rev. Father Hugon- 
nard and staff of self-sacrificing Sisters. 

A few minutes drive along the lake 
brought us to a large flat on which is sit- 
uated the historic village of Fort Qu’App- 
elle, where the principal points of interest 
are the post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and a large, comfortable hotel which 
caters specially to the tourist and shoot- 
ing trade. A large number of visitors 
from all parts of Saskatchewan come here 
during the summer months to spend the 
dog days in camping, fishing, boating and 
bathing, and later in the season to outfit 
for the head of the Lakes, where prob- 
ably the best duck-shooting in America 
may be had from the first of September 
till the freeze-up. Lord Minto, Earl 
Grey and numberless other celebrities 
have shot on Pasqua’s and Muskowpet- 
ung’s Points and, under the expert guid- 
ance of Jack Leader, have always manag- 
ed to come out at the right end of a “duck 
or no dinner” proposition. 

After a good meal and an hour’s rest 
at the Fort we again hit the trail and the 
drive of six miles to the Sioux village 
along the shere of another beautiful lake 
was indeed one to be remembered. The 
trees had taken on their autumn tints and 
the trail, winding around the points of the 
hills and through shallow ravines, always 
in view of the lake, disclosed a panorama 
of loveliness that is not exceeded by any 
of the beauty spots of the continent. 

At the Sioux village the Qu’Appelle 
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River is crossed and the trail leaves the 
valley through a coulee about a mile in 
length, gradually ascending to the level of 
the plains. From here to Lakes End a 
good trail, through rolling, bluffy country, 
winds along the bank of the valley. 

Ten miles from the Fort our first mis- 
hap occurred. Ted’s kit-bag inadvertently 
flew open and the wheel of the democrat 
ran over his tooth-brush, smashing it 
beyond repair. He tried to insist on go- 
ing back to the Fort for another but, 
fortunately, one of the party had a new 
bristle cleaner, so Teddy was himself 
again. 

A new diamond-hitch was immediately 
thrown on the kit-bag as it would probab- 
ly have been impossible to find substi- 
tutes for toilet-water, cosmetique and 
safety-razor. 


At five o'clock we slid down the hill to 
a cozy little shooting-box within a quarter 
of a mile of the “Point” and on the bank 
of the marsh. Half a mile east the palat- 
ial shooting-box of a Winnepeg club 
looms up on its own grounds and all 
along the valley may be seen the more or 
less pretentious but all comfortable shoot- 
ing-lodges belonging to Saskatchewan 
duck-shooters. 


After unpacking the load and sending 
the team back to the Fort, the few min- 
utes before dark were spent in watching 
the thousands of birds moving up and 
down the valley—canvasbacks, redheads 
and bluebills were streaming over the 
“Point” to the lake; mallards, spoon-bills, 
teal and pintails were circling round every 
yard of the marsh, and with gadwall, 
widgeon, ruddy-ducks, snipe, coots, cor- 
morants, pelican and swan all moving to 
their respective night-grounds, the scene 
was one “worth going miles to see.” For 
an hour or so after dark the flight contin- 
ued and when all had settled down we 
groped our way “home” and took up 
house-keeping with the comfortable feel- 
ing that we were in for a good three days. 


Supper, a smoke and bed were right in 
line, and it was then we remembered that 
we had forgotten to bring an alarm-clock. 
Ted assured us that such a thing was 
absolutely unnecessary. All he had to do 
was to make up his mind to waken at a 
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certain hour, go to sleep and presto! at 
the precise moment he would turn out and 
light the fire. Of course we were delight- 
ed, as it seemed so much easier than both- 
ering about winding an alarm-clock and 
setting it off half a dozen times to make 
sure that it was on to its job. Teddy was 
right in two places. He made up his 
mind all right and went to sleep all right 
but the “Presto,” “Get up,’ “Light the 
fire” end of the performance was a dismal 
failure. 


The first thing we knew the sun was 
shining through the windows, Teddy was 
playing the last spasm of the tune one 
hears on a Pullman car about half-past 
two o’clock in the morning and Jack Lea- 
der was breaking kindling wood and gen- 
tly enquiring “What the blank we were 
doing up here—shooting ducks or taking 
the cure for the sleeping-sickness”? He 
had seen us drive down the hill the night 
before and, failing to find us on the 
“Point,” had guessed the rest and, good 
old sportsman that he is, had walked up to 
get us out in time for dinner. It was too 
late to go to the Point so we decided on 
breakfast and a trip up the marsh until 
time for the evening flight. The weather 
was too fine but a rising east wind and 
a heavy cloud-bank promised better con- 
ditions. 

At nine o'clock we pulled out in two 
canoes and slowly paddled through the 
shallow waterways among the beds of 
rushes. Everywhere ducks were“jump- 
ing,’ and as is usual under similar circum- 
stances, there was considerable wild 
shooting. The Remington Pump in the 
bow of one canoe engaged in a tack-driv- 
ing competition with the Winchester 
Pump in the other and both won. How- 
ever, the wire-edge soon wore off and 
when it was seen to be impossible to kill 
all the ducks in sight-in a minute and a 
half, both canoes settled down to business 
and nothing smaller than a mallard would 
cause more than a passing uneasiness of 
the trigger-finger. During the next hour 
or so only an occasional shot was fired, as 
Wwe were trying to find the mallard’s feed- 
ing-ground and to locate a couple of open 
spots for use in case of a wind next day. 


In a large bay on the south side of the 
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marsh a cloud of big fellows were put up 
and, quickly poling the canoes into the 
rushes and tieing down, we had half an 
hour’s excellent sport. The birds circled 
well but were high and it took all the 
persuasive powers of a 3% Dupont and 
1% No. 4s to induce them to come to heel. 
The bag for the morning was thirty-five 
mallards, ten pintails and fourteen teal 
and spoon-bills. 

After lunch we took a walk up the 
coulee, a short distance from the shack 
and bagged three brace of partridge. In 
the close poplar they are particularly hard 
to hit, and a full-choke gun seems to have 
only one idea—that of doing its best to 
shoot a clean hole through a three-inch 
poplar at a yard anda half. The birds lie 
very close, and after missing half a dozen 
shots one feels very much tempted to 
let the choke experiment on their heads, 
but this was resorted to only in case of a 
wounded bird. 


The evening flight was a disappoint- 
ment The wind died down before the 
birds began to move, and only an occa- 
sional flock out of the thousands that 
passed over the Point was within reach. 
The guns were all badly strained and 
some of the shot never came down. Just 
when it got too dark to shoot, the teal 
and bluebill flashed over in streams and 
for a few minutes the fun was fast and 
furious. Very few ducks were killed, 
however, and the only satisfaction was 
derived from thinking what would happen 
if it would only light up for about five 
minutes. 


Before bed-time we decided that our 
patent, high-toned, automatic-ejector, 
basso-profundo alarm-clock of the night 
before was no good, so paddled down to 
Jack’s and borrowed an ordinary cheap 
one which was, nevertheless, “Johnnie on 
the spot’ at half-past four the next 
morning. 


It was raining, cold and windy and just 
the morning for ducks, but the blankets 
had an eight-pound “pull” and everyone 
was ready to swear that the alarm-clock 
had slipped a cog. The “Kid” rolled out, 
lit the fire and cursed the bunch; then 
crawled back to bed and promptly went 
to sleep, and the chances are that the 
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ducks would have had another respite but 
for the fact that Teddy was dry and 
wakened himself, and everyone else, loox- 
ing for a bottle of mineral water he 
had cached before he went to bed. 

A hot breakfast .made things appear 
a little more cheerful, and the paddle to 
the Point helped to take out the “kinks” 
or the day beiore. 


Hides were quickly chosen and every- 
thing nxed up tor the first sign of day- 
light. Beiore it was light enough to shoot 
streams oi birds were going both ways 
over tne point and flying so low that a 
club would have been a very useful im- 
plement. During the first half hour oca- 
sional shots were fired with very little 
execution; then the light changed sud- 
denly and the ball opened. Jhe flight 
lasted over an hour, and during that time 
twenty guns could not have attended to 
all the flocks and singles that passed with- 
in range over the one hundred and fity 
yards of the line of flight. Through not 
having time to retrieve during the flight, 
a number of birds driited down the lake 
and out of sight, and many winged ducks 
were lost in the weeds on the marsh side 
of the point, but the bag totalled over one 
hundred and twenty-five canvasbacks, 
redheads, gadwall, widgeon and a few 
mallards, teal and bluebills. 


About ten o'clock, after a second break- 
fast, we paddled up the marsh and tied 
down in the hides selected the day before. 
The wind increased towards noon, and 
some guns further up the marsh sent us 
the best sport enjoyed during the shoot. 
Ducks were flying during the whole day, 
and had the size of the bag been the only 
consideration and the ammunition had 
hung out, the guns could have been kept 
decidedly hot. We had picked out large, 
open patches of water, with bunches of 
reeds in the centre, and were fortunate in 
retrieving nearly every bird shot. The 
total of sixty-six mallards, pintails, gad- 
wall and widgeon for one canoe, and fifty- 
two for the other, made up one of the 
prettiest bags of ducks it has ever been 
the writer’s good fortune to see. 

Wednesday was clear and cold with a 
heavy north wind, so we decided to try 
a point about three miles down the lake 
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for a wind-up on canvasbacks before pull- 
ing out for home. The flight was good 
while it lasted, but shortly after daylight 
the wind increased to a gale and the ducks 
were driven out of range to the north 
bank for shelter. Forty canvasbacks were 
picked up during the “session,” and in 
view of the three-mile paddle back against 
the wind and the forty-mile drive to In- 
dian Head to catch the twenty o'clock 
train, which is never late, we did not wait 
for the stragglers. 


HE semi-annual meeting of the 
Nova Scotian Guides was held at 
Quinan on July 16th, and was at- 
tended by about one hundred and 

fifty persons. 

Dr. E. S. Allen presided over the bus- 
iness meeting and Roy S. Kelley acted as 
secretary. 

The president thanked those present for 
their attendance and dwelt upon some of 
the business which would come up for 
their consideration. The secretary read 
the minutes of the last meting and called 
the roll, after which the order of business 
was proceeded with. The meeting was a 
brief one and most harmonious, but the 
business was of an important nature. The 
discussions were short and pointed. 

The first resolution submitted was in- 
troduced by Alfred Forbes and seconded 
by John H. Cook. It was as follows: 


That the chief game commissioner 
be requested to furnish each licens- 
ed guide with a metal badge, such 
badge to be worn on the person in 
place of the license itself, which is 
likely to be destroyed or lost. 

It was agreed by all that such a badge 
would be practical and useful, and the 
resolution passed without dissent. 

The next question was one relating to 
membership, and the following resolution 
was submitted by James Sabean and EIl- 
lison Grey: 

That the paragraph of the constitu- 
tion relating to membership be 
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The democrat didn’t seem quite big 
enough for the load, but somehow it all 
went on. Then the team didn’t seem 
quite big enough for the democrat, but by 
walking up all the hills we managed to 
reach Indian Head in time for supper and 
the train. 

Ted’s first act on reaching civilization 
was to buy a tooth-brush and the next 
to order three of the most powerful 
alarm-clocks to be on hand for the first of 
next October. 


Nova Scotian Guides in Conference 


amended by adding the following 

clause thereto: 

Any person may be elected an 
honorary member at any regular 
meeting of the association. Such 
honorary member shall not be en- 
titled to vote at any of the metings, 
but may take part in any discussion 
with consent of a majority of the 
regular members present. Honorary 
members shall pay an annual mem- 
bership fee of two dollars. 

This resolution was also passed after a 
brief discussion in which the advantages 
of the amendment were duly set forth. 

The most important business of the 
session related to the Tusket River, and 
the opinion of the meting in regard to it 
is set forth in the following resolution 
which was introduced by Judson Grey 
and Ellison Grey. 

Whereas the fisheries on the Tus- 
ket River are rapidly becoming de- 
pleted, and unless stringent measures 
are adopted for the preservation of 
the same, they will, in a short time, 
become extinct. 

And whereas, in the opinion of this 
association the cause of the decrease 
of the fish on said river is due to the 
lack of the proper enforcement of 
such regulations as are already pro- 
vided for the protection of the fish, 
and by allowing the river to be ob- 
structed by dams and weirs and by 
the overcrowding of nets and traps 
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in different parts of the river, espe- 
cially in the tidal waters of the en- 
trance of the same, which prevent 
the fish from reaching their natural 
spawning ground at the headwaters 
of the river, the dumping of sawdust 
in the river, the netting of trout and 
salmon above the tidal waters. 

And whereas, in the opinion of this 
association the local fishery officers 
on the different parts of the river are 
not in a position to properly enforce 
the regulations owing to their limited 
jurisdiction. 

Therefore resolved, that this asso- 
ciation recommend and request the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries 
through the overseer of fisheries for 
this county, to appoint a special offi- 
cer whose jurisdiction shall extend 
over parts of the Tusket River and 
its branches, such appointment to be 
continued from year to year with a 
salary for at least four months in 
each year. 


Another important resolution in refer- 
ence to the Tusket River was introduced 
by Forman Gavel and passed unanimous-. 
ly. It was as follows: 


Resolved, that the Yarmouth 
Branch of the Nova Scotia Guides 
Association approve of and recom- 
mend the following changes in the 
fishery regulations for the Tusket 
River: 

1. That section 7 of said regula- 
tions be repealed and the following 
regulation be substituted therefor: 


“Y No net, other than a dip net, 
shall be set or used in any falls or 
rapids or nearer to the foot or head 
of any falls, rapids or brook than 
one hundred yards.” 

2. That section 8 be amended by 
inserting the words “to the satisfac- 
tion of the overseer” after the word 
“ladders” in the eighth line of said 
section 8. 

3. That in addition to the regula- 
tions already provided for the taking 
of salmon, bass, shad and gaspereaux, 
the following regulation be made for 
a fifteen-days close season in May, 
viz. : 
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“No traps, weirs or nets of any 
kind shall be set, nor shall any person 
fish for, take, catch or kill (other than 
by angling with rod, hook and line) 
any salmon, bass, white fish, shad or 
gaspereaux, in any part of the Tus- 
ket River, or any of its branches, 
from the 1st day of May to the 15th 
day of May, both inclusive, in each 
year.” 

Considerable discussion took place in 
reference to these matters. Some of those 
speaking to the resolution were Louis 
Potier, Job Reynard, E. F. Walton, Sam- 
uel W. Marling, John Frauten, Omar P. 
Roberts and Joe Pictou. Mr. Rotier’s 
remarks covered the question very thor- 
oughly and were listened to with a great 
deal of attention. 


After votes of thanks a banquet was 
held and subsequently speeches were the 
order of the evening. 

The Hon. H. S. Le Blanc delivered 
short addresses in English and French. 


Mr. E..H. Armstrong, M: PZ smidee 
the speech of the evening, empha- 
sizing the fact that the Guides’ As- 
sociation is now an _ established in- 
stitution. Much of the advance in 
game matters in recent years had been 
owing to their efforts and those of the 
Game Associations. The more of such 
organizations in the Province the better. 
Canada, after letting her buffaloes be 
killed off, is now spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to restock her 
prairies. He added: You are trying to 
anticipate such complete devastation of 
the game and fish, and you certainly de- 
serve success in your efforts to take care 
of what is destined to be one of the great- 
est industries of the Western Counties. 
Practical men the world over are making 
strenuous efforts to conserve the natural 
resources of their country. Nova Scotia 
is taking stock of her woodlands, too. 
There should be reserves set aside forever 
to conserve the game and fish, and much 
sound and intelligent sentiment is directed 
towards this end today. Your opinions 
count. One of the fairest prospects for 
the future of Yarmouth County is the 
possibilities of its climate, scenery, lakes 
and streams to attract and develop the 
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tourist trade and sport. The county is 
replete and full of delightful pleasure 
spots for rest and recreation; there are 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
angling and hunting hereabout. Public 
expediency demands that these resources 
should be developed These metings are 
educative and help to accomplish this end. 
The guides say that unless proper precau- 
tions are taken fishing will soon be a 
thing of the past. Any reasonable re- 
quest from them will surely met with 
any suport in my power. 

Other speakers were Mr. Jamieson, of 
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the Yarmouth Times; Mr. Walter 
Churchill, president of the Yarmouth 


County Farmers’ Association; Mr. Geo. 
Blackadar, secretary of the Yarmouth 
Branch of the People’s Game and Fish 
Protective Association; Game Commis- 
sioner Chas. R. Kelley; R. S. McKay, 
LL.B.; W. L. Rogers, Thos. H. Uh!Iman, 
N. B. Hatfield, E. W. Jarvis, E. F. \Wal- 
ton, A. M. Gates, John Frauten, Abraham 
Tony, and others. 


The meeting closed in the “wee sma’ 
hours” with the national anthem. 


Muskrat Trapping in Ontario 


BY LEN. D. NESBITT. 


WAY under the ice in a snug 
A little home, reared by busy littie 
workers, the muskrat had spent 
the long winter months. What 
cared they whether the wind blew keen 
and frosty or whether the temperature 
sank to 20 degrees below zero in the outer 
world where King Winter ruled with a rod 
of iron? With his family the muskrat 
was warm and comfortable, safe from 
the ravages of numerous enemies who 
threaten his very existence in the outer 
world. Food in abundant quantities was 
available in the bottom of the lake in the 
shape of lily roots, and there was no 
danger of starvation. 

With care, labor and marvelous in- 
stinct the winter home among the rushes 
had been built in the preceding fall. Will 
the winter be a hard one or will the water 
be high next spring. The answer to these 
questions, which even the most experienc- 
ed trapper cannot foretell out of his own 
knowledge, are almost infallibly presaged 
by the little imitator of the more illus- 
trious beaver. An attentive watcher in 
the fall can descry a ripple in the water, 
which is followed by the appearance of 
the be-whiskered head of the industrious 
muskrat with a piece of wood, a bundle of 
grass or a few rushes between his teeth — 
signs that the sagacious water animal is 


building his snug abode for the winter. 
A log, rotten through the core, is. gener- 
ally chosen as a site, and soft grasses 
make a comfortable nest, while the abode 
is built above the water for several feet. 
The nest is just above the water level, 
and the opening through the log serves 
as a means of exit to the depth of water 
below. The portion of the house above 
the water is composed of sticks, grass and 
reeds, and becomes very hard and difficult 
of penetration, by the action of the frost. 
If the water will be high next spring the 
dome of the muskrat’s home will be built 
well above the water. The severity of the 
winter can also be foretold by experienced 
hunters by the thickness of the walls and 
roof of the rat’s home. 

In early spring when the ice breaks up 
the rat leaves his winter home and lives 
along the shore of the lake or river where 
he feeds, spending the nights in hollow 
logs or among the rushes. This is the 
mating season, and the little animals are 
very lively. They are very prolific, breed- 
ing as often as three times a year, as 
many as five kittens sometimes in one 
batch. The young, born in early spring, 
breed again in the fall. The extermina- 
tion of the little fur-bearing animal is 
thus prevented, though many thousands 
of them are trapped each year. The open 
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season for the trapping of the muskrat is 
from December 1st to May Ist, but the 
largest number are caught in the early 
spring during the month of April and the 
early part of March after the ice has 
broken up. 

I spent a few days among the camps 
of the muskrat trappers on Goose Lake 
and around the mouth of the Scugog 
River this spring. Warm, comfortable 
camps these are, too, for the weather is 
anything but warm early in spring, and 
are usually provided with a wind break 
of branches of trees piled up on the north- 
west side of the tent. The trappers are 
busy men. They are not out for amuse- 
ment, but to make money, and they work 
hard. Early in the morning they are up 
and commence the task of visiting their 
traps, some of them having as many as a 
hundred traps to inspect. The traps are 
ordinary steel ones, and are placed on a 
log or in a patch of weeds where a musk- 
rat is likely to climb up on for a sunning 
or for a tit-bit to eat. They are con- 
cealed as much as possible, and some- 
times have a heavy weight attached to 
them so that when the animal is caught 
and precipitated into the water in its 
struggles to free itself from the cruel, 
steel jaws, the weight will sink it to the 
bottom and the rat will drown. This is 
a very humane way, as the animal is not 
left a prisoner for hours, suffering in- 
tense agony, and maybe with a broken 
limb. 

Oftentimes the trap will contain a 
waterfowl or a mink which has been in- 
advertently caught. I saw a trapper once 
bring into camp a fine specimen of a 
black mallard duck which had been caught 
by the tip of the bill in the jaws of the 
trap. Maybe a tasty morsel on the table 
of the trap had caused the unlucky water- 
fowl to peck at it, with the result that it 
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found itself a hopeless prisoner, caught 
by the tip of the bill. In this case the 
trap was furnished with a weight and the 
duck was drowned. A blue-winged teal 
met a similar fate during the time I was 
in the camp. 

When the traps are all visited and the 
catch gathered into camp the day has 
well advanced, and it is near dinner time. 
The camp is furnished with every con- 
venience, and after the bracing air of the 
lake the “menu” is heartily enjoyed. 
Hunger is the best sauce in this in- 
stance. After dinner the rats are skinned 
and the pelts stretched on shingles and 
hung up to dry, after being turned in- 
side out. The process of skinning is an 
interesting one. The rats are slit across 
the hind quarters and the skin “peeled” 
down over the body, care being taken not 
to cut the hide and to take all the fat off. 

The skins of the muskrat are a beau- 
tiful brown in color and are much sought 
after by fur-buyers. The trappers realize 
from thirty-five to forty cents a pelt on 
the average. The warm hide of the little 
rat thus goes to clothe and decorate the 
“lords of creation.” 


Indians are expert rat-trappers, and 
every spring sees Mississauguans from 
Hiawatha reserve, Ojibways from Scugog 
Island, and Mohawks from the Rama 
reservation, camped along Goose Lake, 
where the Scugog River empties into 
Lake Sturgeon, on the route of the Trent 
Valley Canal. .These Indians are very 
hospitable, and during the time I spent 
among the trappers, were always glad to 
do some thing for their “white brethren.” 


While there are more cleanly occupa- 
tions than musk-rat trapping, there is 
much enjoyment in it, probably due to 
the outdoor life, after spending the winter 
largely indoors or in a stuffy office. 


A notice sent out from Ottawa states 
that the new regulations to govern the 
fisheries in the international waters agreed 
upon by Professor E. E. Prince, on behalf 
Professor David Starr 


of Canada, and 


Jordan, for the United States, will not 
come into force before 1911. Simul- 
taneous publication at the end of the 
year has been decided upon, and thus a 
full year’s notice will be given to all 
concerned. 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


Mrs. B. R. Buffham, who acts as a Dep- 
uty Game Warden at Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, writes: 

A visitor from the north to this land of 
sunshine left me a copy of your popular 
journal. I noticed on the front cover 
Uncle Bob Edwards, a great friend, and 
the borer of my favorite gun, a 20 guage 
Ithaca Hammerless, that I carry when 
lcoking for game violators. I respect 
Uncle Bob and his skilled work on my 
gun. Iam a warden from love of our 
song birds and have for two months pro- 
tected them from slaughter. My reward 
is their song all day long. On my fences 
and in my pasture mockingbirds and 
larks sing for me. New Mexico game 
laws protect them but until I volunteered 
to act as warden no one paid any atten- 
tion to law. I need no law. No one in 
New Mexico would dare dispute a wo- 

an’s request, and I have so far had no 
fase to enforce the law. If ever man or 
boy is so foolish as to compel me to march 
My 
knowledge of firearms was learned from 
my husband, well known as “Almo” from 
Texas, and such knowledge is my protect- 


em to the jailor I shall do it. 


“ing power. A kind word is of more force 


than law. I expect soon to make a visit 
to Capitan Mountains and see if the 
slaughter of our plentiful supply of Black 
tail deer cannot be stopped. The men 
employed do no good. They receive small 
pay and much abuse. Women can work 
more carefully and the game and birds of 
the United States may yet be saved by 
their efforts. Long years ago “Almo” 
made long hunting trips to Canada and 
tells me of your big game and fishing. I 
fish some and land many large bass from 
our clear Spring River. 


The Rev. W. A. Bradley, B.A., Berlin, 
Ont., writes the following appreciation of 
Mr. William Archer, a fellow camper: 

The town of Millbrook loses a true citi- 


zen, the Presbyterian Church a faithful 

elder, the Sunday School of that church a 

devoted superintendant and the sporting 

world a true sportsman in the highest and 
best sense of that word, in the untimely 
taking off of Mr. Wm. Archer, who died 

Aug.3rd, aged 51 years. 

He loved the outdoor life, and all of us 
who knew him and saw his unselfish ef- 
forts to make all in camp happy, will not 
soon forget the influence of that life. 

For twelve consecutive years his was a 
familiar figure on the Camping Grounds 
at Good Rest on the Otonabee River, but 
this year we miss his pleasant face and 
kindly voice, as we gather in the old tryst- 
ing place. 

Just two weeks before I pen this he had 
written me, giving me the personell of 
our camp for this season, and stating how 
he enjoyed reading “Revisiting the Old 
Farm Home” in the July number of Rod 
and Gun, and as he mentioned the pros- 
pect of our soon meeting again, quoted 
the following words: 

“Sweet Summer comes with flying feet, 
To find us in the narrow street, 

She woos us softly, Come away, 
Where grasses wave and waters play.” 
We slept together in the same tent, and 

I thus came closer to his everyday life 

than most of his brother campers. His 

mindfulness of his God was seen in all his 
actions, and his calmness in all circum- 
stances was apparent to all. On one oc- 
casion one of the most terrific thunder- 
storms that I have ever experienced 
struck our camp. Heaven's artillery that 
night seemed to be let loose, as crash suc- 
ceeded crash, each one more terrible than 
the preceding, but he lay on his camp bed 
with the calmness of a statue, and a com- 
posure that seemed to rest in the promise 

“Be still and know that I am God,” and all 

this in face of the fact that a compan- 

ion some years before had been killed by 
lightning beside him in the same canoe. 
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I saw him the evening before we went 
to camp as he lay sick at home, and he 
expressed the hope that he would be with 
us for a few days at least, before the camp 
broke up. His illness was not considered 
serious, and it was confidently expected 
he would be round in a few weeks. On the 
first evening of our outing, just as supper 
Was Over, a messenger drove into the 
grounds and conveyed to us the sad intel- 
ligence that our fellow camper had passed 
into the beyond at two o’clock that after- 
noon. Heart failure was the cause. “That 
was just the hour,’ remarked one of his 
lifelong companions “that we finished put- 
ting up his tent.” He needs that tent no 
more. He has left his earthly Tenthouse, 
but it is to occupy “the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


Dr. F. F. Hoyer, of Tonawanda, Ne 
who contributed an illustrated story on 
“The Delights of Georgian Bay Fishing” 
to our May number is again spending the 
summer season at Campbell’s Fishing 
Lodge, Copperhead Island, Georgian Bay, 
and enjoying the delights of the fishing. 
The Doctor was good enough to remem- 
ber those who have to remain at work 
during such a delightful season and for- 
warded a box of fish of his own catching 
to the Publisher of this magazine. The 
fish were received in good condition and 
much enjoyed, many wishes going out to 
the Doctor for continued health and en- 
joyment during his vacation and a long 
continuance of his fishing successes. 


Mr. P. E. Bucke writes from Ottawa: 

I have had four fly fishing rods made 
from Kaliki, “the new rod wood,” con- 
cerning which I contributed something to 
your pages a few months ago. The work 
was done by The Allcock, Laight and 
Westwood Co., Toronto, to whom I gave 
one rod on the condition that they would 
kindly thoroughly test it and report as to 
their opinion of the wood as suitable for 
fishing rods. The second I presented to 
my brother, Mr. Julius P. Bucke, Clerk 
of the Peace, Sarnia, who is now on his 
annual fishing trip to Newfoundland; the 
third to Mr. Walter Greaves of this city, 
well known to your readers, who is now 
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using it on a fishing trip at Petit Metis, 
P. Q.; and the fourth I am myself testing 
on the shad in the Ottawa River. My 
brother writes me that he caught his limit 
of black bass at Kettle Point, Lake 
Huron, a couple of weeks before leaving 
for Newfoundland and that the rod work- 
ed to perfection. Mr. Greaves is well 
pleased with his rod, while as for myself 
I have never fished with anything but a 
Kaliki tip for the past five years, finding 
it the most elastic and satisfactory wood 
for the purpose. 


Dr. Cutcliffe of Brantford, Ont., Secret- 
ary of the Western Ontario Trapshooters 
League and keenly interested in all that 
concerns forest, fish and game preserva- 
tion, was a caller at Rod and Gun office 
early in August. He had something to 
tell of the efforts of the Brantford Re-Af- 
forestration Society in re-stocking. The 
Society have succeeded by arrangements 
with farmers etc., in obtaining a preserve 
covering two thousand acres about three 
miles from the city. They started early 
in the present year with a few brace of 
Hungarian partridges and already a young 
covey has been reported. The preserve 
includes Bow Park, in the ox bow of the 
Grand River, which covers one thousand 
acres and the whole preserve is ideal for 
the purpose. Ina short time the members 
expect to have quite a considerable num- 
ber of partridge on the preserve. The 
Doctor also reported on the successful 
working of the propagating bass pond and 
expressed the belief that but for the dams 
there would be good fishing on the Grand 
River. The Dominion Government, he 
said, is the greatest sinner and if they 
made a good fishway over their dam he 
was convinced that others would do the 
same. Asa matter of fact the Chairman 
of the local Society has already done this 
but his fishway is of no effect so long as 
there are no proper fishways lower down. 
Dr. Cutliffe further states that should the 
Provincial Government’s propagating 
work require it, there is plenty of room 
for further ponds and the work may be 
much extended. The local society ex- 
pect a few of the more responsible of the 
their members receiving the honorary ap- 
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pointments of deputy game and fish guar- 
dians and of thus securing a vigorous 
enforcement of the law in their district. 
A correspondent writing from Kansas 
states that he had a fine hunt in British 
Columbia last fall. He travelled via C. P. 
R. to Ashcroft and from that point pro- 
ceeded by stage to Barkersville. Then 
packing had to be resorted to and after 
twenty miles on a good trail Bear Lake 
was reached. Here the outfit was trans- 
ferred to a canoe and our correspondent, 
with Frank Kibbee, a trapper with a local 
reputation, started on their real hunt. 
They were fortunate enough to obtain a 
fine black bear and several geese the first 
day, doing all the shooting from the canoe. 
For several days they hunted moose and 
caribou without any success attending 
them. At the salmon spawns on Bear 
River they had three splendid chances at 
grizzly bear, missing two of them clean 
and killing the third,— almost dropping 
him in his tracks with a 303 Savage. 
Returning to Bear Lake, where Kibbee 
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has his home camp, they prepared their 
skins for mounting. The correspondent 
returned to Kansas via Winnipeg. He 
is enthusiastic over the country and be- 
lieves that a sportsman going at the right 
season can scarcely fail to secure a bear. 
Kibbee has a dozen cabins ten miles 
apart—a great advantage in wet weather. 
“The trout fishing is grand, it being no 
trouble to secure a mess while the pan is 
getting hot.” 


A curious case was before a Montreal 
Court on July 28th, Athamassen Math, a 
store keeper, of Craig Street, being charg- 
ed with illegal possession of a deer. In- 
spector Griffith observed the deer on ex- 
hibition in the defendant’s window and 
upon inquiries found that defendant had 
no special permit from the Government to 
keep the deer in the close season. He 
further ascertained that the animal had 
been sent to Montreal by steamship from 
St. Edward de la Lotbiniere. Mr J. R. 
Innes, secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Fish and Game in the Prov- 
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ince of Quebec, who conducted the pro- 
secution, stated that proceedings would 
also be taken against the shipper and the 
captain of the boat on which the deer was 
transported to Montreal. The deer, only 
a young fawn and requiring to be fed on 
milk, will find a home in one of Mon- 
treal’s public parks. In view of the fact 
that the defendant had evidently erred in 
ignorance he was only fined the minimum 
penalty of $10 and costs. 


An interesting experiment is being 
made by Messrs. W. F. Burton and War- 
buton Pike, two well known naturalists, 
hunters and writers on Triangle Island. 
This island lies forty miles west of Cape 
Scott, the extreme northerly point of 
Vancouver Island. It is a mile long by 
about half a mile wide and precipitous. 
Landing can only be made in favorable 
weather. The two gentlemen are tem- 
porary voluntary exiles on this uninviting 
island for the purpose of studying bird 
life in which the island is rich. 


The Dominion Cartridge Company, of 
Montreal, have issued a hanger recently 
which is certainly appropriate to the 
present month. It is entitled “Startled!” 
and shows a flock of wild ducks on the 
wing, rising from a marsh as a solitary 
hunter comes round a bend in his boat. 
The hunter has his gun ready for action, 
but the ducks are determined to take no 
chances and are all on the rise for flight. 
The hanger is excellent as a work of art 
and as depicting a scene which will give 
a thrill to every sportsman and is well 
worthy of a position on the walls of sport- 
ing clubs and sportsmen’s dens. The 
colors stand out well from a dark back- 
ground and the whole effect is excellent. 
“Dominion Shot Shells” in good lettering 
appears across the top and “Loaded with 
Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite & Empire,” 
underneath, together with the well-known 
trademark of the Company and a repre- 
sentation of some Dominion shells. One 
of these hangers will be sent free to any 
reader who will send a request to the 
Company for the same, enclose twenty 
cents in stamps to pay postage, packing, 
etc., and mention “Rod and Gun in 
Canada.” 
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Slaughtering elk for the sake of their 
teeth is reported from the United States 
Rockies and steps are being taken to put 
a stop to such depredations. 


Reports from Brome Lake, Que., show 
that quite a number of fishing parties had 
good success during July. In addition 
to fine outings, beautiful scenery and 
the delight of the open, good fishing was 
added and what can man need more? 


The salmon “run” on the British Col- 
umbia coast was late this year and fisher- 
men and canners grew anxious. This is 
the “big” year and the delay proved try- 
ing. However, when the salmon did 
arrive they were in countless thousands, 
and when it was seen that there were 
“miles of them” those for whom the fish- 
ery means much were satisfied. 


A correspondent, who addresses his let- 
ter from Montreal, draws attention to the 
weaknesses of protective work. He re- 
marks that a game warden who attempts 
to do his duty speedily becomes disliked 
by his neighbors and as a consequence 
avoids seeing breaches of the law where 
the settlers are concerned although ready 
enough to bring up a stranger for a simi- 
lar offence. He states that the local 
game warden was well aware of the 
shooting of a moose in the neighborhood 
of a village in the lower part of Quebec 
in the middle of July but took no action. 
In the second place a number of men 
located a “yard” near a settlement and af- 
ter a heavy snow fall, knowing that the 
deer could not run far, they took their 
axes and killed twenty-one. In this case 
also no action was taken although the 
men did not keep quiet over the affair and 
the local game warden must have heard 
of it. The correspondent adds: It may 
seem hard to believe a story like this last 
one but it is an occurrence that takes 
place continually. 


A couple of sportsmen from Truro, 
N.S., made a fortnight’s salmon fishing 
trip to Newfoundland and succeeded in 
establishing what is described as three 
new records for that Island, viz., a “ten- 
derfoot” record of 11 salmon; the greatest 
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number of fish in the shortest time; and 
greatest combined catch in shortest fish- 
ing excursion. The fishermen were S. D. 
McLellan and Robie Crow, and they put 
in some strenuous work, such as would 
not suit every fisherman off on a holiday. 
They first fished on the Great Codroy 
‘River, where they captured three salmon. 
A forty mile run on the railway took 
them to Robinson’s, and finding the lower 
courses crowded with fishermen from the 
States, they footed it up the stream for 
eighteen miles. The walk proved most 
difficult, but they were repaid on reach- 
ing what appeared virgin pools, where the 
finest of fishing was obtained. On their 
return their fellow anglers could scarcely 
believe it possible such suecesses had at- 
tended their efforts, and a general exodus 
to the new fishing grounds followed their 
reappearance with their trophies at 
Robinson’s. 


In these days when marine gasoline 
engines are being multiplied to a tremen- 
dous extent, it is highly important that 
their owners should have some instruction 
in their construction and working. just 
what is needed is to be found in a little 
Instruction Treatise issued by the Lacka- 


wanna Manufacturing Company of New- . 


burgh, N. Y. While the booklet, very 
naturally, gives prominence to the prob- 
lems raised by the Lackawanna engine 
and gives their solutions, there is much 


that the owner of any engine can learn 
from a perusal of the work, and the em- 
phatic statement made at the commence- 
ment that the “owner or operator of a 
marine two-cycle gasoline engine needs 
this little book” and needs it all the time, 
can be heartily endorsed. From “general 
considerations” the reader is led on to 
specific details, the whole given in plain 
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language, with no more scientific terms 
than are absolutely necessary and proving 
highly interesting and instructive to all 
who have anything to do with marine 
gasoline engines. The operator or owner 
who has this treatise with him should be 
prepared for all emergencies. He ought, of 
course, to make himself acquainted with 
the contents at his leisure, and if he is 
wise he will do so, though he should also 
keep it ready at hand for consultation 
whenever required. The Treatise is pub- 
lished at the low price of ten cents, and 
may be obtained from the company: at 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


On behalf of the Provincial Museum at 
Victoria, B.C., there has recently been 
published a Visitors’ Guide to the Natur- 
al History and Ethnological collections. 
These collections are valuable and repre- 
sentative, and no visitor to Victoria 
should fail to see them. Professor Ker- 
mode, to whose care and forethought the 
Museum owes so much, points out that 
knowledge of all forms of life is particu- 
larly valuable in British Columbia, where 
“the bulk of wealth is drawn directly 
from the hands of Nature.” The Mu- 
seum occupies a wing of the fine parlia- 
mentary buildings at Victoria, and the 
collection has grown under the care of the 
Curator until its value has now begun to 
be understood. This guide, prepared 
with a good knowledge of the subjects 
with which it deals, adds greatly to the 
value of the collection and enables the 
visitor to spend his time in the Museum 
not only pleasantly but also profitably. 
The Museum is being built up on the 
group system, and some extremely fine 
illustrations in the guide enable anyone 
to see the merits of a system which is 
now so. generally adopted throughout 
the world. Many of these groups appear 
lifelike in the reproductions and demon- 
strate to what perfection the art has at- 
tained. The people of the Province 
ought certainly to be proud of their fine 
Museum, and the authorities have done 
well to issue so fine a guide to its valu- 
able and most interesting exhibits. These 
exhibits are thoroughly representative of 
the Province, and every effort is being 
made to render them more inclusive, ad- 
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ditions being constantly gained and no 
effort left untried to secure rare speci- 
mens. The first curator (Mr. John Fan- 
nin) is represented by a species of moun- 
tain sheep (Ovis Fannani), and Professor 
Kermode by a group of white bears 
(Ursus Kermodi). 


According to Professor Ramsay it is 
only the female mosquito that stings, and 
when sportsmen in the backwoods suffer 
in future from the unwelcome attentions 
of the mosquitoes it will be some conso- 
lation to them to know that it is only ex- 
cess of attention on the part of the ladies. 
There are about four hundred varieties of 
mosquitoes, but Professor Ramsay, who 
lectured on the subject at Toronto Uni- 
versity, dealt mainly with the two great 
divisions in the hosts—the Culex, or non- 
malarial, and the Anopheles, or malarial. 
How to secure protection from the mos- 
quitoes by means of netting and oils, and 
still better, how to carry the war into the 
enemy's camp and destroy him in the 
larva stage by spreading coal oil on the 


surface of waters in which they breed, 
and the draining of marshes, were points 
taken up and explained by the Professor. 
A deeply interested audience followed the 
Professor’s discourse, and one imagined 
from this interest that most, if not all of 
them, had made personal acquaintance 
with the mosquito and wished to know 
how to avoid him in future. 


The total area of Ontario reserves now 
amounts to 12,700,000 acres. 


The Pennsylvania State College Bulle- 
tin has been issued for the fifty-fourth 
year. It shows wonderful development of 
a fine educational institution. To Cana- 
dians the chief interest centres in the 
course of forestry. A very complete one 
is given, and the facilities for students 
are exceptionally good. The campus and 
farm extend to over six hundred acres, 
and forty acres of natural forest growth 
supply opportunity for practical work in 
forestry. 
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A HANDSOME ELK HEAD. 


This elk head, twelve points, is the 
property of W. J. Taylor, publisher of 
Rod and Gun, and can be seeri at the 
Toronto office of the magazine, 5 King 
Street W. The dimensions as given 
below are close to the records. The head is 
finely mounted. First offer of $150 takes 
it, carefully packed and ready for ship- 
ment. 

Spread, 39 inches; 
point of left side, 39 inches; skull to ex- 
treme point of right side, 40 inches; top 
of horn to base of neck, 63 inches; end of 
nose to board, 35 inches; 6 points to a 
side, 12 in all; circumference of horn at 
forehead around fringe, 10% inches; cir- 
cumference of horn around smooth, 9 
inches; circumference of horn between 
first and second points, 8 inches; circum- 
ference of horn above second point, 6% 
inches. 


skull to extreme 


Police Magistrate Farren, of Parry 
Sound, Ont., has reported to the Fish and 
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Game Department at Toronto the finin 
of John Nanabush, an Indian, $20 for kill 
ing deer in the summer season, and Joh 
McColl a similar fine for a like offence. 
A further fine of $5 was inflicted upon the 
Indian for illegal fishing. 


The power launch Meenaghan has been 
placed on the Muskoka Lakes in order to 
enforce the fishery laws. The officer in 
charge has power to issue fishing permits 


and also to take proceedings against of- 


fenders. 


Professor Prince, of Ottawa, and Pro- 
fessor Starr Jordan, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, 


ing the salmon fisheries. These gentle- 


men are the Canadian and United States 


representatives on the _ International 
Fisheries Commission appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the fisheries in all 
the waters bordering upon the two coun- 
tries and make recommendations for the 
future conduct of the same. 


Trout fishing was reported excellent in 
the Maritime Provinces, and several par- 
ties had the finest of sport. Amongst 
others, Messrs. F. J. Cragg, John Neville 
and J. D. O’Connor, of Halifax, made a 
fine ten days’ trip in the backwoods of 
Queen’s and Shelbourne counties, Nova 
Scotia. In addition to eee: Mr. Cragg 
landed a fine salmon. 


Salmon fry are to be “planted” in some 
of the lakes of Algonquin National Park, 
and a beginning has been made with 
Source Lake, a beautiful little sheet of 
water about two miles from Algonquin 
Park station. The lake being only about 
a mile from shore to shore and fed by 


are in British Columbia investigat-— 
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springs is considered the most favorable | 


for the development of the young fish. If | 
the experiment proves successful it will _ 
be carried out on a larger scale and add a 
new attraction to Ontario’s fine pleasure 
grounds. 


The depletion of the fisheries in many 
of the smaller Ontario lakes is due, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Tinsley, of the 
Game and Fisheries Department, to the 
people of the neighborhood. Good fish 
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will not remain in foul waters, and those 
who fail to attend to sanitation are them- 
Belves ihe ‘cause of the decrease: The 
Superintendent declared that netting was 
doing considerable damage in the Mus- 
koka district, and promised that steps 
should be taken to secure the conviction 
of offenders. So much re-stocking work 
is now going forward that nothing in this 
way will be done in Muskoka this year. 


In Brantford (Ont.) good protective 
work is being done by the members of the 
local association contributing notes to the 
local journals each week urging care of 
game and birds in season. The injury 
caused to farmers by the destruction of 
insectivorous birds is dwelt upon, and an 
endeavor made to interest the young 
people in bird life. It is further pointed 
out how no protection means no game, 
and all interested in the fauna of the 
country should themselves set an example 
in favor of protection. The loss of the 
wild pigeons, which were ruthlessly ex- 
terminated, should form a lesson we have 
no desire to repeat. The introduction of 


Hungarian partridges is dwelt upon and 
a most hopeful vie; taken of the future 
of these birds in our country, if only the 
farmers can be interested in their preser- 


vation. For their own sakes the farmers 
should take a close interest in these 
birds. 

Mr. Alex. Morris writes from Yoho 


Island, Muskoka, to Mr. Walter Greaves, 
Ottawa: I have tried your Massassaga 
bass fly on Lake Joseph, Muskoka, and, 
to my surprise, with success. This I con- 
sidém, a. very Severe test, as F havememed 
without success, for the last twenty years 
to find a fly that would take these bass. 
I have already captured eight today, one 
a two-pounder, although I have done very 
little fishing. They took the fly eagerly 
when moved with a tremulous motion on 
the surface, but when allowed to sink, 
although attracted, failed to take it. I 
will report what further luck I have. I 
need not say that to be able to take these 
fish with the fly adds very much to the 
attractiveness of these lakes. 


A HANDSOME MOOSE HEAD. 


This moose head, 21 points, is the 
property of W. J. Taylor, publisher of 
Rod and Gun, and can be seen at the 
- Toronto office of this magazine, 5 King 
Street W. The dimensions as given 
below are close to the records. The head 
is finely mounted. First offer of $150 
takes it, carefully packed and ready for 
shipment. 

Spread, 48% inches; left palm, 31% 
inches long, 12 inches wide at bottom and 
814 inches wide at top, 10 points; right 
palm, 32 inches long, 12% inches wide at 
bottom and 9 inches wide at top, 11 
points; 21 points in all; length of arm 
between skull and palm, about 6 inches; 
top of horn to base of neck, 48 inches; 
end of nose to board, 39% inches; cir- 
cumference of horn at forehead, 8 inches. 


The Anglers Club of New York has 
recently issued a little booklet entitled 
“An Appeal to Anglers,’ consisting of 
the reprint of an address by the Director 
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of the New York Aquarium (Mr. C. H. 
Townsend) before the club members in 
New York. The subject of the address is 
“The Pollution of Streams,’ and em- 
phasis is laid upon the fact that re-stock- 
ing fails and must fail of its full effect so 
long as pollution is allowed. “The an- 
nual output of fish fry from hatcheries in 
various parts of the country, operated by 
the Fisheries Bureau at Washington; has 
now reached the enormous figure of some- 
thing like three thousand millions. Prob- 
ably as many more are obtained by the fish 
cultural work of the different State com- 
missions. The governmental part of the 
work is done from no more than thirty- 
five or forty hatcheries scattered over the 
country — a remarkable illustration of the 
efficiency of artificial fertilization and 
rearing of fry.” The lecturer believes 
(and he was for a time Chief of the Fish- 
eries Division of the United States Fish 
Commission) that the amount of fish 
“planting” in the States exceeds that of 
all other countries put together. [ish 
culturists from Europe and from countries 
as far away as Japan and New Zealand 
visit the States to learn their methods. 


‘Authorities in the States agree that the 


decrease in the supply of food fish is due 
more to water pollution than any other 
cause. In the case of fresh water fishes 
deforestation has had much to do with 
depletion. Pollution not only affects fish- 
ing for sport and commercial purposes, 
but also the all important matter of public 
health. A campaign is on foot to lessen 
this pollution, and the explanation is 
given that it is not only possible to keep 
wastes out of the water but even to turn 
them into a profit through valuable by- 
products. In many parts of Europe sew- 
age is not only kept out of the waters 
but valued as a fertilizer. At a very 
moderate expense sawdust can be kept 
out of the mills. As a good many of the 
statements made are of close application 
to Canada, the progress of the campaign 
for unpolluted rivers and streams will be 
watched with interest in the Dominion, 
as its effect upon this country will prob- 
ably be far-reaching. 


Two American tourists quarrelled with 
their guide over pay, and he laid informa- 
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Strong as an Ox 


Bias 


N° sane person expects to become “as strong as an ox”’ 

by eating the ox—or the flesh of any other animal. 
The ox does not eat meat. He is a strict “vegetarian.” 
His strength comes from the grasses and the cereals. 


The normal-minded person wants a well balanced body— 
a body capable of the highest efficiency in a chosen line of 
endeavor. You can get it by eating 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


a Sane 


combined with fresh fruits and fresh vegetables 
Summer diet for sane people. 


Cut out heavy meats and soggy pastries for awhile and eat Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
with milk or cream or fresh fruits, with an occasional meal of fowl or fish, and see how 
much better you feel. Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness, then cover with 
sliced pears, peaches or apricots and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the 
taste. Triscuit is the Shredded Wheat Toast, a delicious and dainty “snack” for noon- 
day luncheon or for outdoor picnics or excursions. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LIMITED . NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East. 1802 
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tion against them to the effect that they 
had killed moose out of season. On their 
part the tourists charged the guide with 
aiding and abetting, they having used 
his gun. One tourist was fined $100 and 
the other $50, and the guide, J. McAuley 
by name, $100 and costs. The scene was 
the neighborhood of Fort Frances, Ont., 
a district particularly liable to offences of 
this character owing to its vicinity to the 
States border. 


The  Franco-American Automobile 
Company, St. Catharine Street West, 
Montreal, states that several European 
firms have communicated with them with 
a view to obtaining Canadian agents. 
Firms desirous of acting as agents should 
write to the Company at Montreal. 


THE FERRO TIMER. 


The timer or commutator of a gaso- 
line engine is one of the most important 
parts, and is the source of a great deal 
of trouble at times. The contact pieces 
suffer a great deal from “arc” action of 
the current, especialy if the design is a 
careless one. On high speed, where the 
timer is so designed that the contact 
pieces come together with a decided 
knock, this “arc” action is most surpris- 
ingly noticeable. This so-called “arc 
action” has the effect of pitting and rapid- 
ly eating away the contacts, and in a 
short time destroys the commutator. If, 
however, the pressure between contacts IS 
constant and uniform at all times, such as 
it is in the Ferro timer ,this “arc” action 
is naturally reduced, in fact almost 
wholly, thus insuring long life and effi- 
ciency of these parts. 

In the Ferro commutator the spool is 
made of hardened copper and fibre. The 
copper segment set therein and machined 
perfectly true with respect to the centre, 
serves as one terminal, and the small 
round brass plunger which bears against 
this spool is the other terminal. This 
spool is secured to the timer shaft by an 
efficient friction device, and may in case 
of wear be removed and reversed very 
readily, thus insuring about twice as 
much service as can be obtained from the 


ordinary timer. 
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All regular Ferro timers are equipp: 
with a special cut out button, placed 
the handle, and by means of which t 
motor may be very easily reversed or t 
current shut off temporarily without the 


aid of a switch, which is usually Pisce 
out of reach of the operator’s hand. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, Prime Minister 
Quebec, and a party of friends have beer 
fishing with much success the finest river 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
Gulf—the Moisie—as guests of Iver W. 
Adams, of Boston. He bought the entire 
bed of this river from the Government 
with all fishing rights owned by the 
province thereon for the sum of $30,000 
but other privileges bought by him ma- 
terially increased the cost of the fishing 
rights, which are now valued at co 
siderably more than $100,000. The fisl 
in this river often weigh from thirty t 
forty pounds each and they are exceed- 
ingly abundant. Litigation is now pen i 
ing before the Privy Council | 
London as to the proprietorship of 
the stream, the fishing in which is claimed 
by a party owning most of the river 
banks. The question is one of vast im 
portance to American salmon fishermen 


as it may affect many other fishing right 
in Canada based on riparian ownership. 


A correspondent writes from Red Deer, 
Alberta, stating that he has a cocker 
spaniel which has become paralyzed in 
her back legs. The dog can walk around, 
but if she starts to run falls down and 
appears to have no control of her legs. 
The correspondent thinks some dog fan- 
cier may have had a similar case and ca 
give him some advice as to what is bes 
to be done under the circumstances. j 


Rodrick—W hy doesn’t Walton take his 
wife on some of his trout-fishing expedi- 
tions? 

Van Albert—Oh, she 
hearted to be an angler. 

Rodrick—But she doesn’t have to use) 
live bait. She could use artificial flies. 

Van Albert—Yes, but she says she 
couldn’t bear to “whip the stream.” 


is too tender-| 


i 
¢ 
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Stays Shined. 
spot it. 
moisture, 


brushor cloth 
anda brilliant 
and lastirg 
shine results. 
No substi. 
tutes even 
half as good. 


SHOE POLISH 


Dust won't dull it. 
Dampproof and waterproof. Keeps out 

Softens and preserves the leather. 
Just put it on, rub two or three times with a 


Rain won't 


James J. Hill and his fishing com- 
panions spent a part of the fishing season 
on the St. John River, nearly four hun- 
dred miles below Quebec, on the fringe 
of the Labrador peninsula, and had royal 
sport. They went in their yacht from 
Quebec City to Mr. Hill’s river, for which 
he pays the Government of the Province 
of Quebec $5,000 a year. The river ac- 
commodates about four or five rods easily 
and the combined score of the anglers 
often runs from 500 to 600 fish. Mr. Hill 
is a most persistent fisherman, casting 
from fairly early morning as long as it is 
light enough to see the fly on the water 
at night, without any apparent fatigue 
after the first few days in camp. On his 
return to New York he said: “It was the 
Same vacation that we have every year. 


The most interesting thing about it is 
that we were miles above the most north- 
ern settlement in North America. This 
settlement is a little fishing village first 
located in 1845, and has not increased in 
population since then. Beyond us, to the 
north, I believe there is no human habita- 
tions oe Meee Etill “said that he’ did) mgt 
catch the biggest fish; that another mem- 
ber of the party had caught a salmon 
weighing thirty-three pounds. “My catch- 
es,” he added, “weighed from twenty to 
thirty pounds each. We used twenty-two 
ounce rods, with exceptionally long 
lines.” Although Mr. Hill explained that 
the fishing was done from light canoes, he 
scouted the idea that there had been any 
upsets. “The guides who rowed the 
canoes are very skilful men,” he said. 


“There was never any danger of an 
upset.” Mr. Hill’s party included Presi- 
dent Harris, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 

The large and ever-growing army of 
amateur photographers will revel in the 
“Book of Photo Supplies” issued by the 
National Drug & Chemical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. The book is 
all that a well-illustrated catalogue should 


NATIONAL DRUG & 
|| CHEMICAL CO. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL AND BRANCHES 


be, describing the goods in a few terse 
sentences, pointing out their most desir- 
able features and giving prices and speci- 
fications plainly. It is possible from this 
catalogue to select the most simple or 
the finest outfit and to complete one’s own 
supplies in accordance with wants which 


The Marble Safety Axe Company are 


now making deliveries of their new 
hunting knife—The Trailmaker. While 


this knife is designed after their famous 
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have been developed. The many wants 
of the photographer are catered for in a 
manner which cannot fail to please, the 
range of supplies being so varied as to 
meet every possible requirement. Many 
a pleasant half hour can be passed by 
the amateur photographer who possses 
a copy of this catalogue. Making his 
requirements fit in with his pocket he 
can expand as his circumstances allow, 
taking the absolutely necessary articles 
at first and going on to some of those 
which will facilitate his work and make it 
better. He can also learn much from 
this book, which is not without its uses 
to the professional. Indeed, the com- 
pleteness and variety of the catalogue 
render it indispensable to all who are 
concerned in the fascinating art of photo- 
graphy. The National Drug and Chemi- 
cal Company, of Canada, Limited, have 
branches from Halifax to Vancouver, 
and a copy of this book will be sent to 
our interested readers, who will make 
application to the company for the same 
and mention Rod and Gun in Canada. 


Thomas Murdoch, of Chicago, has 
fished the York River in Gaspe for many 
years past, paying only $650 a year for 
one of the finest rivers on the south shore 
of the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. Robert 
E. Plumb, of Detroit, pays $600 annually 
for the Washecootai, far down the Gulf 
on the north shore, and has been fishing 
the river with his daughter during the 
The Washecootai is a fine river 
for large fish, but difficult to reach, being 
more distant from civilization than Mr. 


season. 


colored fibre washers and a brass bolster. 
The parts are all a driving fit on the tang 
and are held in place by a brass nut coun- 
tersunk into the end of the tip, which is 


eat 


“Tdeal” pattern, there are several changes 
in the construction. The new knives 
have a 10-inch bevel ground blade, with a 
handle 5 inches long, constructed of leath- 
er washers with trimmings of brass, and 


of stag horn. 


The nut engages with the 
threaded end of the tang. These knives 
weigh about 13 ounces. A sheath is sup- 


plied with each knife. 


ot 


ll 
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Hill’s stream. Sir Charles Ross, the 
manufacturer of the Ross rifle, goes fur- 
ther away still from civilization for his 
fishing, within a short distance from the 
Straits of Belleisle, where he finds his 
fish in a river rejoicing in the name of 
Olomonasheboo. 


The motor boat builder, or naval 
architect is often in a quandary as 
to how to quickly and _ accurately 
determine just what equipment or ac- 
cessory to specify with a motor for its 
corect installation. Particulars as be- 
tween boat and engine are most technical, 
and owing to the absolute reliability re- 
quired of each fitting, the necessity of fit- 
ness for its intended use, it is often an 
arduous task to get together the complete 
outfit and be sure each part harmonizes. 
The Lackawanna Mfg. Co., realizing this 
necessity, and being particularly fortu- 
nate in having had over a decade’s ex- 
perience in designing, building and in- 
stalling marine engines and their special 
fittings, have prepared a most convenient 
complete catalogue, entitled their Marine 
“Equipment Parts Treatise.” It should 
be in the hands of every owner or pros- 
pective owner of a boat of any kind, and 
will be cherfully forwarded by addressing 
the Newburgh, N.Y., factory, where are 
also the main offices of this old establish- 
ed concern. 
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Highest award at St. Louis World’s Fair. Adopted by gov- 
ernments of U. S., Canada and England. 15 models to select 
from. Catalogue Free. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohie. 
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GREAT BARGAIN! 
SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER. 


“Little Giant’’ Automatic 
tne Water Saver $2.50 
“Ideal” Carriage Washer $2.50 
“Ideal” Overhead Wash-Fount $10 
“Ideal” Automatic WaterSaver $2 


Canadian Patent 
for sale. Agents 
wanted. Ask for 
catalog No. 7. 

Prepaid if cash 


accompanies the order. 


Ideal Carriage Washer Co., ROCHESTER: H-Y. 


VEST POCKET CIGAR LIGHTER 
‘The harder it blows, the more it glows” 
By removing Cap A and scratching it against 
metal part B, sparks are generated by the 
friction, which ignites the end of the wick 
inside metal part B, giving a glow on the end 
of the wick, which will not go out until Cap 
A is placed over it. It is then ready for the 
vest pocket. 1 he wick being flexible, it rolls 
up into small space. A dandy novelty. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 
Nickel Plated toc. Sterling Silver $2.00 

HENRY BIRKS & SONS, Limited, Montreal 


$25 


Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
for 12.50 


Height 70 inches ; Width 28 inches ; Depth 12 inches 


The H. H. Kiffe Co. ?RBryven7” 


Send for Our Illustrated Gun Catalogue 


DO YOU WANT THE AGENCY 


SS ee 


The Simplest, Best, Most Reliable, 
Satisfactory, High Grade 


Marine Engine 


SYRACUSE GAS ENGINE CO. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


See our advertisement in this journal. References 
required. 


THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ‘““The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


The Dominion Tournament 


Successful Three Days’ Shoot at Ottawa 


The ninth annual tournament of the Dominion 
of Canada Trap Association brought with its 
opening day ideal weather, save for the intense, 
sweltering heat that held steady during the whole 
week from August 2nd to 9th. 

Owing to the Canadian-American Indian Tour- 
nament coming so close to the Dominion Shoot, 
the attendance from Toronto, Hamilton and other 
more distant clubs was considerably below the 
mark expected, but while this was much to be 
regretted, in all other ways the meet was success- 
ful and fully up to that of any previous year. 
The location of the traps at the lower edge of 
the rifle ranges at Rockliffe was fully the equal 
of the Niagara ground, the background being abso- 
lutely perfect, while the still weather, combined 
with all other favorable features, resulted in nigh 
scores throughout the three days’ shooting. No 
expense or item was overlooked by the St. s:ubert 
Gun Club of Ottawa, which had the tournament 
in charge, and consequently everything passed off 
pleasantly. The traps worked well, save on two 
or three occasions during the opening day, and 
the commissary department was the best yet 
provided at a Canadian shoot. 

Much disapointment was expressed at the failure 
of the Toronto, Hamilton and Sherbrooke clubs to 
send more shooters. With Ottawa lying a central 
point between the eastern and western clubs, it 
seems difficult to satisfactorily explain their failure 
to send down full teams. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held 
in the Windsor Hotel on the evening of August 
4th, when it was decided to hold the tenth annual 
tournament in Montreal during August, 1910, the 
new officers elected being: Mr. Wm. Galbraith, of 
Montreal, President, and Mr. F. A. Heney, of Otta- 
wa, Secretary-Treasurer. The outgoing officers, 
Mr. F. A. Heney, 1909 President, and Mr. Geo. 
Easdale, 1909 Secretary-Treasurer, together with 
the other members of the Committee, were warm- 
ly thanked for their splendid services in making 
the present tournament the success it achieved 

In all, some forty-two shooters faced the traps 
during the first two days’ sweepstake events. 
Toronto was represented by Messrs. G. L. Vivian, 
Geo. Dunk and Jennings; Hamilton representatives 
being Dr. Overholt, H. A. Horning, Geo. Beattie, 
T. Barnes and Thompson; Montreal sending uv 
R. Lewis, R. Hutcheson (“Red Wing”), Walter 
Ewing, T. Ruell, J. Kenyon, E. C. Eaton, T. Cooke 


and W. Dart. The redoubtable C. G. Thomson was 
the sole representative of the Sherbrooke Club. 
The profesionals numbered ten, among them being 
noticed “Sunny Jim” Elliott of New York, R. O. 
Heikes of the Remington Co., H. W. Heikes, who 
shot Dominion Imperial shells and Ballistite Pow- 
der; “Ted” White and L. J. Squier of the DuPont 
Powder Co.; Captain DuBray, of the Parker Gun 
Co.; G. M. Dunk, of the Dominion Cartridge Co.; W. 
B. Darton, of the Marlin Co.; A. H. Durston, presi- 
dent of the Lefever Arms Co.; H. H. Stevens, of the 
U. M. C. Co., and “Court” Thompson. 

The Ottawa boys turned out in ferce, and their 
general high averages was one of the features of 
the shoot. Mr. A. W. Throop, one of the fathers 
of Canadian trap-shooting, was high gun for the 
Ottawa Club, shoting a straight 90 per cent. during 


‘the first and second day, and winning the Cana- 


dian Amateur Championship on the final day. Mr. 
S. E. Sangster, of the St. Huberts, who was one of 
the youngest shooters on the ground, showed splen- 
did form, winning the Dominion Trophy of the 
Dominion Cartridge Co. for high amateur scores 
for the two days’ sweepstakes, with 339 in 400 
targets. Mr. Sangster was also high gun in. 
the eight-man team event, with 20 straight, and 
ran 46 in 50 in the Amateur Individual Champion- 
ship of Canada. His .88 per cent. during the 
second day looked high, even in the company he 
was shooting with. Another year should put him 
among the highest amateurs. H. Viau, of the 
Ottawa Club, also did splendid shooting, while Mr. 
W. Slaney, shooting under the name of “Williams,” 
still showed that he was capable of holding his 
own with the best. Mr. Slaney is one of the oldest 
trap-shooters in America, being seventy years of 
age, and he can still do his 85 per cent. average. 

The eight-man team championship of Canada was 
won by Ottawa with 134 in 160, Montreal being 
5 birds behind, Mr. Sangster, of the Ottawa team, 
making the only straight of 20 birds scored. Throop 
and Viau, of the same team, each broke 19. Mon- 
treal’s high gun, Mr. R. Lewis, breaking 18, which 
was their high score. 

The five-man team shoot for the Mail trophy 
went to the Hamilton Gun Club, Montreal being 
second and Ottawa third, one bird behind. The 
two-man team event was won by Barnes and 
Beattie, of Hamilton, with Lewis and Kenyon of 
Montreal second. In this event a three-cornered 


Group Photo : 


tie made it necessary for a shoot-off, resulting as 
above. Espinola (Millington and Gray), broke 
third in the shoot-off. 

The Grand Canadian Handicap was won by H. 
A. Horning, of Hamilton, shooting from 17 yards, 
with 49 in the 50, Mr. A. W. Throop of Ottawa 
being a close second with 47, and Beattie 46. The 
Brewers’ and Malsters’ Cup and Medal was won 
by Jennings, of Toronto, after an exciting shoot- 
off. Jennings, Viau and Vivian tied in the original 
event with 20 straight, and in the shoot-off Jen- 
nings won out with 24. 

The Individual Amateur Championship of Can- 
ada, which was won by A. W. Throop of Ottawa, 
showed high scores at the top, Jennings getting 48, 
Hutcheson, Davies, Barnes and Vivian 47, and S. 
E. Sangster and W. Slaney of Ottawa each 46. 

The high amateur for the first day was J. E. 
Jennings, of Toronto, with 187 out of 200, Geo. 
Beattie and Barnes of Hamilton tieing for second 
money with 182, and A. W. Throop. of the S} 
thuberts, being next with 180, an even 99 per cent. 
The second day saw C. G. Thomson of the Sher- 
brooke Club, high amateur gun with 187 in 200, 
R. Lewis, of Montreal, being second with 182, and 
Beattie, Jennings and A. W. Throop tied for third 


Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Tournament at Ottawa. 


money with 180 each. Jennings won the first day 
average prize, a Parker gun, while Thomson took 
the Lefever gun for the second day average. Beat- 
tie and Barnes split second and third high aver- 
age monies for the first day, and Lewis, of Mon- 
treal, won the second high average money ($25, 
presented by F. A. Heney), for the second day 
high gun. 

The following detailed scores show the several 
team events and the individual averages during 
the first two days: 

Eight-man team Championship of Canada, won 
by St. Huberts of Ottawa, Montreal second. 
Twenty birds per man 


OTTAWA. MONTREAL. 


So Ha sanester......: . 20); Re Lewis ees 
A Wemeitoope 3-2. - LO W. Bwingatee » eae un 
ES Wailea 2 2 ... 19 J. Kenyon .:...3e.. 17 
W. Slaney ...... =, 16) -Etelésondie ee owe ko 
Tobie wary ee kc... , UG. sBAG Baton eee 16 
Je Dinners... s.. ) 2/016) Rirell BD Res, oe 16 
F. A. Heneyant.. 2. lay Ae Cx Cooket pees 16 
Dr. Seager LS: S Wis Dantas eee 

Oud. Hees soo lee Tobal Meee: Lise 139 
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W. Slaney, Ottawa ..........----.+: 17 
S. E. Sangster, Ottawa ...........-- 16 
A. E. Millington, Espinola ........... 16 
G. R. Gray, Espinola .........--.++-- 16 
Dr. Overholt, Hamilton ............ 16 
Geo. Easdale, Ottawa ............- 16 
J. Dionne, Ottawa =. - =. om epiteereee 15 
W. R. Davies, Hamilton ............. 15 
A. W. Throop, Ottawa ........--+-- 14 
T. Ruell, Montreal <7: -.-~--iseeneens 14 
F. A. Heney, Ottawa ..........-.--- 13 
H. O’Connor, Ottawa .........-..--- 13 
T. G. Cooke: Montreal .... 22cm il 
J. BE Brown, Ottawa -.... <2 9 
W.S. Dart, Montreal ............---- 9 


*See shoot-off. 
Shoot-off at 25 birds— 


J. E. Jennings, Toronto ..........--- 24 
G@. Lb, Vavian, Toronto -c. -eeenere 23 
H. Viau, Ottawa ....... 35s 21 


Two-man team event, at 20 birds per man. Won 
by Barnes and Beattie, Hamilton, with R. Lewis 
and J. B. Kenyon, Montreal, second— 


HAMILTON. MONTREAL. 
T. W. Barnes (25).. 25 R. Lewis ........-.-. 25 
Geo. Beattie (25)... 22 J. Kenyon ......... 19 
hol oo, eee 47 Total’. nee 44 
ESPINOLA. OTTAWA (lst Team). 
A. Millington ...... 22 H. Viatie. oscar lv 
J, E. JENNINGS, Toronto. Gs R.cGray. 22 ::.-.-'- 20 A. Throop... - 15 
Winner of Grey Cup for High Average. — — 
= : : P sgt ite laren. -t--- 42 Total sarees 32 
are i ite team Championship (Mail Trophy), 50 SnAWa (2nd Team). OTTAWA (3rd Team). 
HAMILTON. MONTREAL. W. Slaneyes-.-.---- 17. HE O’Connor ae 17 
(co laBeatiiicwen on. . 49 “Hutcheson... 0 S0<: AAy) Sangster ......--. 15 BR: Sibbittsaeeeeee 16 
iH, Asjiornminow,<- 5. - AG SW BiWa Sgro) 43 ae oe 
WR. Davies’......: Fe tema Coe Se 42 Tobtalenmeeiens. - e - 32 Total) scceteee ee 33 
Te AVWesbarmesine <5" 44> Jn B. Kenyon ~. a2--7- 41 OTTAWA (4th Team). TORONTO. 
Dre Overholt: 752-6: 38 WAC baton: te oce ee 59° J; Dione. - 18 G: Vivierieees eer 17 
= =. iG. Masdalewercs-- 15. J. BE. Jennings era: 16 
Pabalitince 6c karate 2211 Motel ge vi act- 42,4208 7a = 
OTTAWA (Ist Team). OTTAWA (2nd Team). Total tae 9. 38 Total..2c ee 33 
Wytsianmey O82. 20. 43 -R, AHeney 5 .:. 220 46 MONTREAL (2nd Team). 
EeRAVAaUec Ar oriee. : AS) SR eNS SID DICUN See 43 CG) E; Baton ...2-.4-= 16 
Ae-We Throop... .’.. 42> Hi O'Connor *.°%..2.2 40 T. C. Cooke ......... 15 
SeeDionne en. Al Drs Seavertta-- aes 42 — 
S. Sangster :......-. 98 G. Hasdale: <iceey: eae Total ........-.--- 31 
a = The Grand Canadian Handicap was run off in the 
dl Morr ie Sart ea eet 207 Totalic.e 55sec 203 afternoon of the last day, August 6th, Mr. H. A. 
Event for the Brewers’ and Malsters’ Cup (20 Horning making a splendid run for high gun. (50 
birds per man), winner to receive cup and medal— __ birds per man, handicaps as shown after each 
+e Hesdennings, WGoronuo..<.- Gy. 20 name): 
CTS WAGE, Oth ewe As oan AeA Oe ac © 20 H. A. Horning, Hamilton (Vite 49 
xl), AVIA LOTONbOme.....05- 2. cdc 20 A. W. Throop, Ottawa (19)........-- 47 
W. H. Ewing, Montreal ............. 19 Geo. Beattie, Hamilton (20).......--- 46 
H. A. Horning, Hamilton ............ 19 “Red Wing,” Montreal (16) .....---- 46 
E. C. Eaton, Montreal ...........-.-- 19 G. L. Vivian, Toronto (17)....-.---- 46 
Geo. Beattie, Hamilton ............ 19 J. E. Jennings, Toronto (20) cee 45 
R. Lewis, Montreal ............---- 19 W. R. Davies, Hamilton (17)....-.-- 45 
Huteheson, Montreal ................ 18 W. H. Ewing, Montreal (19) ....---- 44 
Te Webarmes. Elamnultone cme ae 18 R. Lewis, Montreal (19) .....------- 44 
C. G. Thomson, Sherbrooke .......... 17 T. W. Barnes, Hamilton (19).....---- 44 
Dr. desseager- Ottawa: (cs =~ ad seen H.°Viau, Ottawa (18).-.....-..----- 44 
Je Bb. Kenyon, Montreal) -2.---- : -- eae ty Dr. Overholt, Hamilton (17) .....---- 44 


Ro Aa SibbittaObbaweare asm a. amen H. O’Connor, Ottawa (16) .....--.-- 42 


The Winners of the Championship of Canada, 


ST, HUBERT’S EIGHT MAN TEAM. 


5, J. E, Brown; 


J. Dionne, Ottawa UG ey ae hee 42 
S. E. Sangster, Ottawa CUA EET Geek 4] 
E. C. Eaton, Montreal (UG) Se ee a, 41 
J. B. Kenyon, Montreal GL) ee ae oy 4] 
A. E. Millington, Espinola (18)....... 41 
F. A. Heney, Ottawa (CLG) ass ote 40 
G. R. Gray, wspinola 0) Ee cage ne 37 
G. Easdale, Ottawa GIG) etre ete a4 37 
C. G. Thomson, Sherbrooke (19) Otte 36 
lide Of Cooke, Montreal CLG). eee A 37 


The Canadian 


the Handicap, an 
Ottawa, with 49 


Amateur Championship followed 
d was won by A. W. Throop, of 
out of a possible 50. Shooting in 


1, S. E. Sangster; 2, A. W. 
6, H. Viau; 7, William Slaney; 


8, J. Dionne, 


this important match was keen 


Throop; 3, F. A, Heney; 4, J. Seager; 


and the scores 


high, the intense heat of the early afternoon having 


been tempered somewhat by a_ brief 
shower. 
Individual Amateur Championship of 


50 birds per man— 


A. W. inroop, Ottawa 
J. E. Jennings, Toronto 
W. R. Davies, Hamilton 
G. L. Vivian, Toronto 
T. W. Barnes, Hamilton 
Hutcheson, Montreal 


summer 


Canada, 
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W. Slaney, Ottawa .......-- 200 164 200 170—334 
Hutcheson, Montreal .....- 200 157 200 174—331 
A. Day, Brownsburg ....--. 200 173 200 156—329 
Je Dionne Opuawe.. <2 6s =i 200 156 200 171—327 
J. E. Brown, Ottawa ...... 200 156 200 165—321 
Dr. I. G. Smith, Ottawa ....200 151 200 165—316 
F. A. Heney, Ottawa.......- 200 150 200 166—316 
G. R. Gray, Espinola ....... 200 145 200 166—311 
Dr. J. Seager, Ottawa ...... 200 151 200 157—308 
W. L. Cameron, Ottawa ....200 148 200 155—303 
Geo. Easdale, Ottawa ......200 140 200 151—291 
T. Ruell, Montreal ......-- 200 134 200 157—291 
P. Aylwin, Ottawa ........200 135 200 142—277 
W. Corby, Ottawa ........ 200 120 200 139—259 
Geo. Walker, Ottawa ......200 120 200 124—244 
H. O’Connor, Ottawa ....... — — 200 156—156 
@) J. Booth, Ottawa ...---c- — = 900 146—146 
The following of the above amateurs were in 
the Average money: 
Per Cent. 
J. E. Jennings, Toronto .........--- 91 
Geo. Beattie, Hamilton ........-. 90% 
A. W. Throop, Ottawa ........-.-- 90 
T. W. Barnes, Hamilton ......---- 901% 
R. Lewis, Montreal ..-...----:-=s2- SOs. 
C. G. Thomson, Sherbrooke .....-..- 881, 
A. E. Millington, Espinola .......- 88 
WM. SLANEY. W. H. Ewing, Montreal .........- 8714 
The Oldest Shocter in the Game and Still in the Average H. \ eee Ottawa ott FS ae 87 
Money. Dr. Overholt, Hamilton ......-..-: 85 
S. E. Sangster, Ottawa ......------ 85 
We Saney. Oktawa.. «c=. iol 46 Horning, Hamilton .......+-.----- 8444 
George Beattie, Hamilton .........-.. 46 G. L. Vivian, Toronto ...-.-----:: 84/4 
A. E. Millington, Espinola .........-- 46 W. Slaney, Ottawa ......-.------- 8372 
Ton. brown, Ottawa Jo... lee Anne Hutcheson, Montreal .....------- 82% 
H. A. Horning, Hamilton ..........- 44 H. W. Heikes was high gun for the three days 
He O?Gonnor;, Ottaway o5..- see 44 among the professionals, winning thereby the gold 
BE. C. Haton,. Montreal ©... -..2------ 44 locket for high professional. All professionals shot 
Teas KU eee goose oo acon. : 45 on a sliding handicap from 16 to 20 yards. Pro- 
Ci@ooke; Montreal. |. 2212 eeteetae 43 fessionals representing arms and ammunition 
JeaeDionnes Ottawa. ..-%2. 2 Ac ered 42 companies scored as follows: 
RewACeSibbieb. \Oubawa «o.5 eer 4] Ist Day: 2nd Day. Tot. 
T. swell, Montreal ..........-------- 40 Name and Club— S.A. B. S.A. B.. Bric. 
J. B. Kenyon, Montreal ...-..--...-- 39 H.W. Heikes .......-......200 180maae 183—363 
G. R. Gray, Espinola ...........-.--. 39 B90. Heikes/.'.* .. asa s eae 200 185 200 176—361 
Dr. Uverholt, Hamilton .......-.----- 39 PosblerStewens.....2..--..% 290 180 200 177—357 
W. H. Bwing, Montreal ....-...:.--. 37 ow eater en is so: 3 oe 200 171 200 179—350 
F. A. Heney, Ottawa ............-. 37 Te Nee Wilkobe eo... ve 200 172 200 176—348 
Geo. Easdale, ObtaWae. 2 oe eee 35 GEL dellen waters ie «6 2 Rees 200 173 200 170—343 
Dr. Seager, Ottawa ............-.--- 32 ag RSL ee Go eo 200 159 200 181—340 
The two day sweepstake scores, Wednesday and 4, G. White .......-.------ 200 163 200 175—338 
Thursday, August 4th and 5th, resulted in the fol: “yo 1. Darton :2- i: 200 162 200 171—333 
lowing scores of amateurs: GLa eS Dum ee eter et. oer 200 165 200 164—829 
Ist Day. 2nd Day. Tot. AGE aD DHVIN serene eit 200 139 200 159—298 
Name and Club— S:-AUB. S:Al Beare : EI ; 
J. E. Jennings, Toronto..... 200 187 200 180—367 Dusted Birds. 
Geo. Beattie, Hamilton.....200 182 200 181—363 
T. W. Barnes, Hamilton ....200 182 200 179—361 High scores were prevalent in all events. The 
A. W. Throop, Ottawa...... 200 180 200 180—360 Canadian amateur is second to none in the world 
R. Lewis, Montreal .--.-... 200 175 200 182—357 at this game. 
C. G. Thomson, Sherbrooke. .200 167 200 187—354 ah teas Poe 
A. FE. Millington, Espinola. .200 171 200 181—352 3allistite powder won first and second high 
W H. Ewing, Montreal ....200 171 200 178—349 — average for professionals. 
H. Viau, Ottawa ..........200 171 200 177—348 at | 
Dr. Overholt, Hamilton ..... 200 166 200 174—340 The location of the traps at Rockliffe was per- | 
S. E. Sangster, Ottawa ....200 163 200 176—339 fect, and in spite of the failure of the Legget 
H. A. Horning, Hamilton. ...200 166 200 172—338 Company to have their man there, things worked 
G. L. Vivian, Toronto...... 200 161 200 176—337 smoothly under the supervision of Turner. 
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The Montreal boys filled up their eight-man team 
for the championship events—too bad Toronto did 
not send down more of their men. 

* * * 

Thomson was the only representative from Sher- 
brooke, and he was a worthy one, too; more was 
expected from that club, however. 

* * * 

S. E. Sangster of the St. Huberts, Ottawa, was 
the youngest shooter in the tournament. He uses 
a Fox gun and Dominion Imperial-Ballistite shells, 
and says no combination can beat his. Mr. 
Sangster won the Dominion Trophy gold fob as 
high amateur using Dominion shells for the two 
days’ percentages. 

W. J. Taylor, the genial publisher of Rod and 
Gun, was a welcome visitor during the first two 
days. His new Trap and Target Gazette received 
much favorable comment from the shooters. 

* * * 

R. O. Heikes, representing the Remington Arms 
Co., and affectionately known as the “Daddy of 
them all,” was only beaten by his son for high 
professional average for the first two days. It was 
kept in the family, anyway. 

* ae * 

Imperial shells loaded with Ballistite powder won 
second high professional average for the three days. 
This event called for 600 targets, 2UU per day, slid- 
ing handicap from 16 to 20 yards. 

W. B. Darton of the Marlin Company was off 
form and did not do himself credit. In shooting 
form he can make averages with the top notchers. 

G. M. Dunk, familiarly known as “Genial George,” 
representative of the Dominion Cartridge Co., was 
also off color. He was not feeling well, the heat 
affecting him as well as many others, both ama- 
teur and professional. 

* * * 

Dr. I. G. Smith, of the Ottawa Club, had been 
sick for some days prior to the tournament. He 
had to drop out after the second day, and his loss 
was badly felt by the St. Huberts. They say the 
final straw was Dr. Seager’s prescription—Seager, 
however, denies the rumor and says it was Mrs. 
Heney’s supper to the boys that was directly re- 
sponsible. — 

I * * 

Colonel Sam Hughes and Colonel Tilton were 
interested spectators of the first day’s shooting. 
They think it is almost as interesting as the 
D. R. A. matches. 

* * * 

Walter Ewing has not been shooting much this 
year. His lack of old-time form clearly showed it. 
Last year he was invincible. 

* na * 

Sibbitt and O’Connor, of the St. Huberts, thought 
they were high in the two-man team event, but they 
hadn’t entered. They had to interview Squier and 
do it all over again, but they couldn’t quite equal 
their first spasm. O/’Connor’s smile, as a result, 
gradually faded. 


% * * 


Mr. Brainard, president of the Dominion Cart- 


S. E. SANGSTER. 
Winner of the Dominion Trophy High Average. 


ridge Company, spent the second day on the 
grounds. He was pleased with the high second 
day averages put up by S. E. Sangster, amateur, 
and H. W. Heikes, professional, with Dominion 
shells and Ballistite. 


* 


Praise was unanimous for the arrangements by 
the Commissioriat Department, every shooter 
having the “inner man” thoroughly satisfied—in 
fact, the only possible complaint was that there 
was too great a variety to choose from. 

¥ * * * 

The Squier Money Back System worked splen- 
didly and satisfaction was expressed by all ama- 
teurs contesting. Much praise is due Mr. Luther 
J. Squier and his assistants, Mr. Geo. R. Ginn and 
H. H. Stevens, for the efficient manner in which 
they handled the contestants and the prompt com- 
piling of scores and posting of monies in the 
twenty events. p : 

It must not be forgotten, either, that Geo. 
Easdale, the genial Secretary-Treasurer for the 
Tournament, is deserving of unstinted laurels for 
the thoroughly satisfactory manner in which all 
the details and departments that go to make up 
such a bie event as the Dominion Tournament 
were looked after; likewise Mr. F. A. Heney, who 
as President gave his time and energy towards 
making the shoot the unqualified success it was. 
Much time, thought and work is necessary, and it 
was given in full measure by both these 1909 
officers. 
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“Lightning” 
has struck 


AFRICA 


So has 


“Sharpshooter’”’ 


Use either in hunting 
large or small game. 


FOR RIFLES ONLY 


< Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “‘A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. 9 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


=, 

Pop Heikes and his son Horace had a great race 
for the professional high average. First one would 
take the lead and then the other; finally the old 
war horse got the lead and won out by a small 
margin. 

* * * 

Montreal is the stop for the 1910 Tournament, 
and all the boys can rest assured it, too, will be 
made a success. With bright prospects for their 
new club grounds being then a reality, it should be 
a whirling success. There are no trap shooters in 
the game today that are more thorough sportsmen 
than Walter Ewing. 

“= * * 

It is always a pleasing feature of a trap shooting 
tournament to have the ladies present, and this 
year was no exception. Several of the members 
brought along their good wives to cheer them on. 

* = * 


The home contingent from the St. Hubert Gun 
Club was large, some seventeen of them shooting. 
Their general high shooting averages was a feature 
of the tournament. The Ottawa fellows are each 
and all a splendid crowd of sportsmen, bar none. 

* * * 


The splendid supper put up by Mrs. F. A. Heney 
for the shooters was much appreciated by all who 
managed to get out. A number were too leg- 
weary, however, after the two days’ strenuous 
work at the traps to turn out. They missed 
genuine hospitality. 

* * * 

Dominion, U.M.C., Winchester and Ketchum 
loads were all in evidence. The several companies 
were well represented by both professionals and 
amateurs. 

* * * 

The corporeal being of “Sunny Jim” Elliott felt 
the intense heat, and as with a number of others 
it affected his scores. The Elliott load, however, is 
just as effective as ever. 

* * * 

The heat at noon, especially, was almost un- 
bearable, the heat-waves coming off the gun barrels 
causing many a lost bird. Oceasionally a fly 
would light on the rib at the wrong moment, also 
causing grief to the shooter. 

* * * 


Dominion shells won the second high professional 
average. “They are coming.” 
* * * 


The low, fast birds thrown caused considerable 
difficulty at first, a great many of overshot birds 
being lost. Quicker shooting and holding low soon 
eliminated this, however, and as a result the scores 
climbed nearer possibles constantly. 

* * * 

Mr. C. Edgar Wood, the genial General Sales; — 
Manager of the Dominion Cartridge Company, was 
prevented from being “among those present” 07 
account of his steamer ramming an ice-berg whi’ 
en route from Newfoundland. His presence Ws 
missed. \ 

+ * ” j 

The Espinola contingent were good shots ar 
splendid sportsmen. The programe of their tourn 
ment in September does them credit. } 


| 


ee 


ae 
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TOURNAMENT DATES. 


September 6.—Brantford (Ont.) Gun Club Tour- 
nament: A. B. Cutcliffe, Brantford, Secretary. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


At the Inter-State Association’s Eastern Handi- 
eap at Buffalo, high average for the three 
days was won by W. B. Crosby. High 
amateur average was won by A. B. Richardson 
with 319, with J. E. Jennings, Toronto, but one 
bird behind. Harry I. Hess of Nanticoke, Pa., won 
the Preliminary Handicap with 93 out of 100. The 
Eastern Handicap was won by H. E. Smith, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with the big score of 98 out of 100. On 
the third day Jennings topped the score in the 
regular events with 99 out of 100. 

* * * 

The Kingsville Gun Club have reorganized, with 
the following officers: Hon. President, J. T. 
Miner; President, N. C. Wigle; Vice-President, Dr. 


_ McKenzie; Secretary, W. A. Smith; Treasurer and 


Captain, Thos. Pastorious; Executive Committee: 
President, Secretary and Treasurer and Theo. 
Wigle and Wilphord Duggan. The club have leased 
new grounds for a term of years and will hold 
weekly shoots. The contest for the Nobel Trophy, 
presented by the Dominion Cartridge Company, will 
be commenced at once. 
* * * 

The popular size of shot for clay bird shooting in 
England is 6%. 

* * 

Individual matches are not common in England. 
At the Gun Club, Notting Hill, however, on July 
3rd, two such matches were shot. In a contest at 
25 birds, 26 yards rise, for £100, Col. Preston 
defeated J. R. Miller, with 18 kills out of 21 to 
his opponent’s 13. On the same day Mr. C. P. Roch, 
from 30 yards defeated Mr. Shaw Kennedy from 
25 yards, with 25 kills to 21 out of 50 birds, double 
rise, for a purse of £200. In a £1 sweepstakes, 
which followed, Mr. F. Hodgson Roberts won the 


purse of 7/5 with eleven kills from 28 yards. 


LONDON TOURNAMENT. 


The executive committee of Springwood Gun 
Club, of London, Ont., has the happy faculty of 
tickling the fancy of the average trap shooter. 
Last year its matinee shoot, allhough somewhat 
of an experiment, demonstrated the success of the 
idea that a long grinding programme with money 
only as the stimulus was not what the trap shooter 
wanted altogether. This year the club tourna- 


ment was on the same lines, and its pronounced: 


Success was its best recommendation. The club 
started out by getting some very attractive prizes, 
such as a shooter would be eager to win and would 
take pleasure in showing to his friends. These 


tere the gifts of friends of the club. A Stearns 


haPea@ting shotgun headed the list. A Rosanne vase 
om the Hunter Arms Co., a “Hawkes” cut glass 
th Mkard from Adam Beck, M.P.P., a “Hawkes” cut 
er:38S vase from Major Beattie, M.P.; a silver cup 
‘om Oak Hall; a Balantyne shooting jacket; a case 
~ condensed milk from the Aylmer Condensed Milk 
9.; a Thermos bottle, and seventeen other de- 


CANADA 


London Tournament: Along the Firing Line—Jack Trembley, 
the genial referee, in the foreground, and J. S. Brown 
at bat. 


sirable prizes, made up the list. Then a new idea 
was exhibited in the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme. This was at a total of 150 targets, 
divided into three series of three events each— 
two of 15 and one of 20 targets. Three average 
prizes were given for the high guns in each series, 
so that the interest in the competition was kept 
at the concert pitch during the whole shoot. All 
shot from 16 yards and the shooting was favor- 
able for high scores. To win a prize one need 
enter for targets only, and the sweepstakes were 
entirely optional. Nearly eight squads entered 
the competition, and the attendance was excep- 
tionally good for a local one-day shoot. 


The shoot was held on the club’s new grounds 
overlooking the River Thames to the north and 
presenting a very pleasant view of the river and 
the fertile country beyond. The club is fortunate 
in having the privilege of grounds so convenient 
to the street car and otherwise suitable. 


The scores made were of a high order. J. E. 
Jennings, of Toronto, who has been showing a 
clean pair of heels to all competitors so far this 
year, was easily first with four misses during the 
day, a total of 146. B. W. Glover, the London 
crack, was second with the splendid score of 143, 
an exceptionally cerditable one under the circum- 
stances, as Mr. Glover had the responsibility of 
the office management on his shoulders, and this is 
not, as a rule, conducive to the highest scores. 
Third average was won by George Beattie, the 
well-known Hamilton man, who can always be 
relied upon to land somewhere near the top, with 
142. Fred Kerr, of Crediton, came next with but 
one bird less than Beattie. Mr. Kerr’s shooting was 
very fine. He broke 98 out of his first 100, and 
was a tie for first place with Jennings himself, at 
the end of the second round. In the rush to catch 
a train he fell off somewhat, but not before he had 
shown what ne was capable of. Vivian, Toronto; 
Summerhayes, Brantford, an old-time star perform- 
er, and Roley Day, London, who is never far down 
in the list, came next with 139. Vivian made a bad 


start, but wound up brilliantly. W. A. Smith, 
Kingsville, who had a few lucid intervals” 
during the day, with 135; F. Galbraith, 


London Tournament : 


Duart, who was a one-time holder of the coveted 
Grey Cup, the biggest prize in Canadian trapdom, 
with 133; A. F. W ade, Morpeth, winner of high 
average at Ridgetown this year, and W. Hollings- 
head, Dutton, an old-timer who is getting back inte 
good form, with 132 each, were the other winners 
of average prizes. 

The winners in the 
follows: 

Ist, 3 events, 50 birds—G. Beattie, 49, cut glass 
tankard; F. Kerr, 48, case condensed milk; J. E. 
Jennings, 48, piece of cut glass. 


different series were as 


2nd, 3 events, 50 targets—J E. Jennings, 48, 
Rosanne vase; F. Kerr, 48: Thermos bottle; C. 
Summerhayes, 48; Angler’s Friend. 


3rd, 3 events, 50 targets—B. W. Glover, 50, cut 
glass vase; J. E. Jennings, 50, Roya: Devon vase; 
G. L. Vivian, 49, piece of cut glass. 

Two-man team race decided from the scores Ey 
the second series—First, J. E. Jennings and G. L. 
Vivian, 95; second, B. W. Glover and R. E. Day, 
93. The winners received a bronze medal each. 

The officers of the club who were largely re- 
Ti eectes for the success of the tournament were: 

S. A. Webb, President; B. W. Golver. Secretary- 
Treasurer; R. Day, A. H. Clinger, A. W. Bryce, J. S. 
Brown and E. G. Simecox, executive committee. 

Special mention must be made of the very sub- 
stantial and enjoyable luncheon supplied to the 
shooters by the club. It filled a large cavity. 

The trade was represented by E. G. White, Ot- 
tawa, of the Dupont Smokeless Powder Co., and 
Court Thomson, Hamilton, of the U.M.C.-Reming- 
ton Companies. Mr. White missed but 5 targets 
out of the 150 snot at and finished but one behind 
Jennings. His good shooting was a feature of the 
tournament. “Court” shot a 90 per cent. gait all 
day, and this is good enough as a rule for ordinary 
company. George M. Dunk, of the Dominion Cart- 


A Group of Shooters. 


ridge Company, who is usually a welcome figure 
at the Ontario shoots, was demonstrating for his 
company in the woolly west, and could not be 


present. The scores: 
Targets—150 

J. E. Jennings ...... 146 D. McMackon.....-: 128 
E. G. White (pro.)..145 J:\S)Browneeeeeeeee 126 
By We Glover.-1) 24.2 143°° T. Carling 2a 125 
Geo. Beattie........ 142. OW: Parkereeeeee 123 
Hi INCERIEe ere GAS 141 ~ J: Telfordeaecereeee 122 
Get anaViiyaame eh 5 2k: 139. Bh. JeaMiarshepeaeenee 121 
C. Sumerhayes...... 139. EF: Stottsiecensseees 120 
RK. Daye Sere tie. oe 139 BE: GoSimeoxees eee 120 
W.. . AQ iSmitheeees o.- 135 . Raf: Coatese eee 121 
C. Thomson (pro.)..184 W. B. Walkera 120 
i. *Galbraithepaee-. 133. R..Waidesoee 107 
A. I. Wadena... 132 T.. Pastoriousteeee 102 
W. Hollingshead....132 .S. A. Jones.......%0. 87 
A. By Cutelitiene.s.)- 129 J: Tribnerse oe 85 


Others who shot a portion of the programme 
Were: 


S.A. B 
Ghas.. Mitehell= 2. 2: . °. ae 115 97 
W. Boles eo oo eae 100 79 
K.: -C) furnbull 100 92 
S. Eiéton, 9 see eee 100 67 
E. Koéhlere2 seeks ae 100 86 
J. Stevenson 32 see ae eee 100 84 
H- “Dromgole Sees eee. eee 100 71 
A.W: AiRroher ec eee eee 100 78 
J. Alteheson 2-0-2). eee ee 100 87 
W: KRoutledan eee 65 32 
A. Stemhofie “22. . 25 See 65 36 


Notes of the Shoot. 


33 


That man “Jones 
in the last series. 


almost took a drop too much 
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in the World 


is the A. H. Fox Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Gun. That 
isa large-size claim to make, but the “Fox”’ has a 77g4¢ to make 
it. ‘The best guns—here or abroad—are all outclassed by 
the “Fox.” ‘In quality of materials; in painstaking, work- 
man-like construction; in artistic model and finish; in 
balance, proportion, easy operation and good shooting 
qualities the A. H. Fox Gun has a distinct and 
positive advantage over 
competitors. 


In comparison with others, 
the Fox Gun is absolutely simple. Study 
and experiment have devised an action with half 
the parts and twice the strength, Give a “Fox” the 
hardest kind of usage and it never goes wrong—there’s no 
such thing as a ‘weak spot” in a Fox Gun. 


Fox” coil main and top lever springs never break. The ‘‘ Fox” locking 
bolt is the rotary wedge-shape type which 2a amount of hard shooting can ever loosen. 
It has extra weight of metal at the point where powder strain comes. Barrels, in all 
grades, Genuine Krupp Fluid Steel. The “Fox” is the easiest gun to open and cock, 

and a very close, hard shooter. Ask your dealer to show you; or write us for a 
beautiful catalogue. Net prices $37.50 to $362.00. If your dealer cannot 
supply you or offers substitutes, send your order direct to us. 


theA .H. Fox Gun 


THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4692 North 18th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Behind the Firing Line. 


London Tournament : 


This was Court’s last shoot before he passed 

forever over to the “silent” majority. 
* * * 

The Stratford shooters had to catch a train 
and so could not finish the programme. K. C. 
Turnbull shot at 100 and broke 92, which was 
going some. 

* * * 

J, Tribner’s low score of 85 was not what he is 
capable of. He generally shoots pretty clost to 
the top. 

+ * * 

S. Fitton, also, who won the championship cup 
at the Exeter shoot, was farther down in the 
list than he should have been. 


+ * * 


E. G. Simcox made an 80 per cent. average, 
using but one ounce of shot, which he thinks 
should be sufficient to “kill” anything living or 
dead. He is a typical sportsman of the Eng- 
lish school than which there is none better. 

* * a 


The absence of the Ingersoll shooters was 
noticeable. 

* * * 

The class system of dividing the money was the 
only feature of the shoot that was open to 
criticism. The irregularity of the division was 
unusually noticeable, but this was the fault of 
the system and not of the management. 


* a + 


Many an old married man envied that gay 
bachelor, George Beattie, the possession of the cut 
glass tankard. 

* * * 

The cut glass goods of the “Hawkes” brand 

are worth going some distance to compete for. 
* * * 

Short as the programme was it was nearly seven 

o’clock before the last shot was fired. 
* * * 


Dave McMackon, the old reliable, shot about 90 
per cent. most of the time, but had a bad spell in 
the second series, which spoiled his average. 

+ * * 

After many years of innocuous disuetude it was a 
pleasure to see the Brantford bunch back on the 
firing line again. 
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CALGARY TOURNAMENT. 
The Championship of Alberta. 


The Calgary Gun Club held a two days’ tourna- 
ment on July 6th and 7th, much additional interest 
being added to the event by the fact that the 
Championship of Alberta was also in question. 

On the first day the scores were not high, owing 
undoubtedly to the poor light and heavy rain, 
which fell about noon, and through which the 
contestants continued to shoot. Lee Barkley, the 
profesional for the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., was high, with 110 out of a possible 120. 
B. McLaren was second with 107. R. McKay, the 
professional representative of the U. M. Cartridge 
Co., was third, with 102, and Thompson and An- 
drew fourth, with 97. 

The weather was almost perfect in the early 
part of the second day, though it became rather 
windy towards noon, affecting the scores ma- 
terially. 

The feature of the day, of course, was the 
win of “Ben” McLaren, of Ashdown’s, of the 
individual championship of Alberta. McLaren 
is undoubtedly the best shot of Alberta today. 
For three years shooters from all over the prov- 
ince have tried to win from him, but on each 
occasion he has shown his superiority with the 
gun. This makes McLaren’s third consecutive 
win. His score on this occasion was 47 out of a 
possible 50. Besides holding for another year the 
championship cup donated by the Calgary Brewing 
Co., McLaren wins a leather case with 600 Win- 
chester repeater shells. 

R. G. Robinson, of Calgary, and Ed. Meade, of 
Ponoka, tied, with 45 each. In the shoot-off Meade 
won out, taking second place, winning a Reming- 
ton repeater trap gun. Robinson, therefore, drop- 
ped to third, and Thomson, with 43, won fourth 
by beating out Stewart and Andrew in a shoot-off. 

McLaren also won the Grand Aggregate Cup, 
donated by Dr. J. N. Gunn for the high score in 
the two days’ events, having broken 234 out of 
a possible 270. Ed. Meade was second, with 233, 
and Thomson was third. with 226. 

Lee Barkley, representing the Winchester Arms. 
Co., was high among the profesionals for the day, 
breaking 142 out of a possible 150. 

Mr. Jim Lee, representing the Winchester Arms. 
Co., very kindly assisted the management in run- 
ing things off smoothly. 

The scores follow: 


First Day. 

S:A;-B: 
Lee Barkley, “Winchester”.-.........: 120 110 
W. BB: MeLaren’)) 83.32 ee eee 120 107 
R. J. Mackey SU. Ms C2) 202 ee 120 102 
H.C, Andrew -< 23 - nfcc@ncn cee 120% {97 
Je EL. LhOMmson.-) hp ee eee 120 97 
i. Walkley, Olds:vAltase = ee 120: 97 
H.R. JCramer os 3. hee eee 120 96 
A. K.. Morrison. 22 .....3). seen eee 120 95 
RH. Miller:sSeattile 2... <5. 120 94 
R.. G., Robinson <2)... eee ee 120 94 
E. Mease, Ponoka, Alta. 7... oe 120 94. 
J. Stewarti 2). ...:. eee eee 120 = 94: 
ThomasGrowertAlix. Alta. ..1..95.. same 1209 9s 


DOOR PAULA. 22. a csr ssc. dees « 120 
ee eemaiiey, Olds; Alta. .....0.00.5.27. 120 
Oo: LAS) 2355 eee eee 120 
Bawa annk, - Dominion” >. oss. 22. 22 120 
PataNE OMI SAL GAS. cocci cessed eat 120 
aliamde Stratneona, ..<2.26 6.0 i.e dee 120 
ene ONASs ANLAS 4. os tise ee ES 120 
meraiaey, Olds, Alta: °c... 2.222.008. 120 
Marre ed uc Alta. fny.s <i. seiayye) 2 8 <3 100 
K. D. Johnson, Lethbridge, Alta. ...... 100 
Hee werGarman, Alix: Alga; 2. <2. ......% 100 
Lo LD GL 1) lee 80 
Meaterered: Deer: Alta, 6.2. .5.... 2.052. 80 
Meeasebacan, Water Glen ...-::...:..- 80 
METHPIMON OSS PANGS oot s oh cme k seus eis 80 
Lote clin, Dkk CGS na ae 60 
McKerman, Strathcona, Alta. .......... 60 
cL SST Ne RE Oe 60 
Maliysoprms Coulee...... 2.2.0.2... 60 
Second Day. 

S.A. 
ee Barkley, “Winchester” ..........-. 150 
Mee TAG -PONOKD) % - args > 2. oie ies oe 24042 150 
mies viiler, Seattle? 22) ....02...-..-.- 150 
Meebaren .,.00.........--c.--...-.- 150 
EL UNO) ee 150 
Co 5 LEGIT ee eee ee 150 
BMPEPATINTOW. GEel see 22h. a es ss ee 150 
Peinekaye “UWSMiOl? 0, ..5. 0505-50: 150 
ones (Oi A a 150 
CLE ES 8 FS ea 150 


Dunk, 
. Smalley, 
Stewart 
R. Cramer 
. H. Lee, Olds 


“Dominion,” 
Olds 


C. Brower, Olds 
L. Landon, Olds 
Orpbiall: yee Cae ee 
. W. Garman, Alix ..... 

ek: Morrisoneae 3305.2 oS. 
. A. Pollard, Strathcona .. 
Avs. Mar bin ieee som tear css. 
C. H. Baker, Macleod ..... 
H. E. Kelly, Spring Coulee 


C4 b> od ba af Fa ft Sf 


Total scores of those shooting 


tournament for both days: 


Ist Day. 


Barkley =e: sy. 2 
W. M. McLaren a 
Ed. Meade .... 

J. H. Thomson 

R. H. Miller 
bene: -Andrew.. ... 
R. J. Mackay 

R. Robinson 
T. Corwe 
C. Smalley 
G. M. Dunk 
A. Smaliey 


150 109 
- 05 130) “oz 
a SOS 
Loy OP S82 
25010 80 
PS UTOy eG? 
90 69 
90 64 
90 D7 
Pn WO DD 
5. 2. 50 at 
7 32 
10), 643 


throughout the 


2nd Day. 
150 Bk. 
142—252 
129—236 
141—235 
129—226 
131—225 
126—223 
121—223 
128—222 
115—206 
114—204 
109—191 
106—177 
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A SUCCESSFUL WESTERN TOURNAMENT. 


Championships Won at Winnipeg. 


The Fort Garry Gun Club (Winnipeg) held a 
successful two days’ tournament on their grounds 
at Norwood on July 12th and 13th, in the course 
of which some championships were won. 


E. H. Houghton, champion trap shot of Winni- 
peg and the Province of Manitoba, both of which 
titles he won this year, added another laurel to 
his crown, when he was proclaimed champion of 
Canada and annexed the handsome silver cup and 
gold badge to his other emblems of success. It 
was only, however, after a desperate race that 
he won the title, for the score sheet showed that 
four others had tied with the total of 45 out of a 
possible 50. Messrs. Pattey, Sutton and Scott 
and Dr. Fred Cadham had the distinction of giving 
the champion a close run. Houghton in the shoot- 
off never missed once, breaking the entire 25 
targets. 

The new champion also won the grand aggre- 
gate with a total of 75 points, his nearest oppo- 
nent being J. C. Thomson, with 71. He won, be- 
sides the championship, the second event on the 
programme, at 20 targets, and was tied with Nel- 
son and McBean in the fifth competition, on both 
occasions breaking all targets. 

The first day was a splendid one for shooting, 
there being a slight easterly wind and although 
it was hot the light was not too bright, a sort 
of filmy mist carrying itself in the air. Hirchy, of 
Minneapolis, did some good shooting in the cham- 
pionship, but was beaten by McKeay for the pro- 
fessional grand aggregate. 

On the second day the weather continued good, 
though the deceptive clouds made high scores dif- 
ficult. 


The International Trophy furnished the prin- 
cipal event on the day’s programme and was won 
by E. H. Houghton with the splendid score of 
48 out out of 50. F. T. Cadham was second with 
46, and W. Sutton third, with 45. Forty of the 
best trap shots in the west took part in this event, 
but Gene was on the first squad up and set a 
race that was almost impossible to beat. 

Joe Cadham won high average for the day 
with a score of 73 out of 80, and with it the hand- 
some gold locket presented by the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Company. 

The miss and out was won by F. T. Cadham; 
second, E. H. Houghton; third, H. U. Lightcap. 

High professional average for the two days 
was captured by R. J. McKay, closely followed 
by Frank Simpson, H. Hirchy, of Minneapolis, and 
G. M. Dunk, of Toronto. 

Seldom has such a successful shoot been held 
in the west, and the smoothness with which it 
was run was largely due to the effort of Dr. E. E. 
Cowdrick, the energetic secretary, who proved 
during the tournament that he was no new hand 
at the game. 

Besides the purses, etc., donated by the club, 
prizes were presented by the Hingston-Smith 
Arms Company, J. H. Ashdown Hardware Com- 
pany, W. J. Simpson and Frank Simpson. 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The first Provincial Trap Shooting Competition 
under the auspices of the Saskatchewan Game 
Protective Association took place on July 28th, 
some 35 participating in the following events: 

Team Shoot (Saskatchewan Championship) — 
Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Indian Head, Stoughton 
and Regina competed, Regina winning with a 
score of 73 per cent. The Regina team consisted 
of: M. W. Sharon, Chas. Stewart, H. Acaster and 
W. M. VanValkenburg. 

The Individual Championship was won by E. 
Hull, of Stoughton, with 47 out of 50. Cline, of 
Moose Jaw, was second, with a score of 46. 

R. J. V. Mackay, of the U. M. C., Remington; 
G. M. Dunk,of the Dominion Cartridge Co., and 
W. J. Beckman, of the same company, were present 
and gave considerable assistance in the manage- 
ment of the shoot. 


WESTERN ONTARIO LEAGUE. 


Woodstock vs. London. 


A team from the Woodstock Gun Club visited 
London on July 21st to shoot a scheduled match 
in the Western Ontario Trapshooters’ League 
against the Springwood Gun Club. The local 
club won the match by a score of 102 to 84. 

After the league match was finished a number of 
other events were shot off and a very enjoyable 


afternon’s sport was held. The score in the 
league match is as follows: 
LONDON. WOODSTOCK. 
paGlOvers sere es. 2 '= « 23 Dr. Kay ene 20 
IDE aocs doactud Gace 21 Bonnett) 3. 4-eee 18 
BROW rit: aicisteeis s3 23 Farlow, =)... 18 
SHIMNGONS «Sceaceaaeane 19 Welford” >--ee eee 14 
[RANE aetna 16 Dutton 32. eeeeeeee 13 
UO UAEe er ietemc << 102 Total. .2 222 rere 84 


London won by 18 birds. 


Stratford vs. Ingersoll. 


Stratford trap shooters lost to Ingersoll at Strat- 
ford on July 23rd by 91 to 93 out of a total of 125 
birds, with a team of five men. A pelting rain 
and a gusty wind made conditions extremely un- 
favorable, and scores accordingly were low on both 


sides. Following is the result: 

INGERSOLL. STRATFORD. 
ISiT Dy SOM talon peer 18 Myers ..:-. pees 20 
Partlow tsrcenrccr 21 Boles. - ....ceaeeeeee 18 
Staplesiectsane: tries: 20 > Aiteheson ~={ eee 19 
Nichols eer ete tc 18; Turnbull “eee 22 
TAnSOWE. erect sr 16 Savage ...c) seer 12 

Total escncere aeet 93 ‘Total. .....32e 91 
Majority for Ingersoll, 2. 
Brantford vs. Woodstock. 
BRANTFORD. WOODSTOCK. 
F. Westbrook ...... 22) Farlow) ....vehiceeere 14 
C. Summerhayes ... 20! Dutton® ..223522--2- 19 
Cutchiie-- eee 20° Maynard Geeess-oee 12 
HD. Westbrook ...-17 Kay 2 oeeeeeeee 17 


‘ 


¥¢ 
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= J. Mitchell ...-.: TG OOUMEDG. 620s isle cies < 1/ 
SS eee 95 FROUHIENS 4. rece ee} 79 
Majority for Brantford, 16 targets. 

London vs. Ingersoll. 

LONDON. INGERSOLL. 
flovar Siow. o. .. . wr PAR MP ANEIO! .2o. ct al: 6e 21 
PR oe ea si. BO PSGADIOS Shs cyte aes 17 
(OLR) ee CUS 23 
Browieeo. . <3... LESS aL Er or |< ea Re es 19 
arkegmee....... 0... Pip NICHOIS tanec crs ily ( 

L2|: ) re 105 Baba Par seer och 97 


Majority for London, 8 targets. 


League Standing. 


Won. Lost. 
MMPUITISTUSCMOMEY 2). G <. ocd 3.2 ais cote be cs5 5 1 
SIS So) 4S 3 2 
LAPS LNT . 922 Disa aa ieee ee re 4 2 
TENG LU 1 5 
OTe SS cL ig 1 4 


SHOOTING FOR THE NOBEL MEDAL AT 
DUTTON. 


The following are the scores made by the mem- 
bers of the Dutton (Ont.) Gun Club in the compe- 
tition for the Nobel medal donated by the Domin- 
ion Cartridge Company. The competition was shot 
off in a series of five shoots of 25 birds each. 


S.A. B. 
Tee, LLU TVE nee ee a ee 125 O71 
We Hollmeshead “2:22. 22.52 125 107 
EIGER eo oes TABS AS? 
ETDs, UN ELN20) (0) ee a ae i>) 50 
Ee Drompole: 2... 222226. ee 125 93 
Is SOONG Ae eee ee en 125 ot 
SSEVEESOI bay cops2. 2s Souls Oe ex 125, 98 
13, “SADT Sarge See, ee eee 75 (57 
Uc. YUP See ee 125 107 


In the shoot off Hollingshead made 23, increasing 
his total to 130, while Coates broke 20, making his 
total 127. 


Although the Stevens Repeating Shot Gun No. 
520 (Browning’s Patent) has been on the market 
but a few months, several thousand have been sold. 
The gun is a 12-guage, hammerless, six shots and 
embodies some unique features. The repeater is 
absolutely guaranteed—works righ-, does not balk, 
cannot spit fire, its mechanism being completely 
housed, and there are no protecting bolts. Some 
time ago Captain A. H. Hardy, the famous mani- 
pulator of a repeating shotgun, attempted on suc- 
€essive occasions to jam the Stevens Repeater. His 
efforts were fruitless, although he has succeeded 
with other repeaters. Over fifty leading trap or- 
ganizations have featured the No. 520 Stevens 
model as a prize, and the remarkably effective 


_ Mechanism of the gun has aroused keen interest at 


all competitions. Owing to. its simplicity of con- 
struction, coupled with absolute safety, the new 


_ model makes a strong apeal to young shooters, as 


well as to veterans. 


Beginners at the trap have 


found this arm of great assistance to them in 


‘ 
t 


learning to shoot quickly and well. The gun is 


- 


3 HOF 


That “M. R. M.” Shot holds the 
position it does to-day in the esti- 
mation of the Sportsmen of Canada, 
is due to the fact that in all the 
years it has been on the market 
(over 30) it has never failed to come 
up to expectations. 


Always uniform, round and true 


to size. 


This trade-mark on every bag. 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


suited for either trap or field work, and promises 
to meet with steadily increasing and lasting favor. 


At the Gander Gun Club tournament held at 
Lexington, Ky., on July 2lst, high average was 
won by Mr. C. O. Le Compte with the exceedingly 
good average score of 96 per cent. Mr. Le Compte 
shot throughout with a Lefever gun. 


THE RIFLE 


AN INTERESTING MATCH. 


An interesting match was decided at the recent 
Bisley meeting. Monsieur Hofbeck, a well known 
French rifle shot, issued a challenge to shoot any 
English miniature rifle shot with the .22 bore rifle. 
This offer was accepted by the English .22 Rifle 
Club, and Mr. Matthews was selected to uphold 
the honor of the old country. This he did success- 
fully, the scores being Matthews 190, Mons. Hof- 
beck 173. The winner used a rifle by W. W. 
Greener, while the Frenchman used one of Swiss 
manufacture. A special feature of the match lay 
in the fact that Mons. Hofbeck fired from the 
standing position—his own selection—using a hair 
trigger, while Mr. Matthews shot from the prone 
position, his rifle having the usual service pull. 
The range was fifty yards, and Mons. Hofbeck was 
so impressed with the accuracy of his opponent’s 
rifle that he has ordered Mr. Greener to fit a new 
barrel to his own weapon. 
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The Empire Need Dreadnought 


If Every Man Becomes a Rifle Shot 


Learn to Shoot and Téach Your Boy to 
Shoot by Reading W. W. Creener’s 
Books and using GREENER RIFLES 


| W. W. Greener’s books contain all the information re- 


quired by the Tyro and are of value as_ works of refer- 
ence to the Expert Rifle Shot. 


‘THE BRITISH MINIATURERIFLE,” tor pp., fully illustrated, 
deals with short range rifle shooting. 


‘““SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR,”’ 180 


pp., illustrated, treats of long range target 
shooting. 


These books may be obtained from the office 
of Rod & Gun in Canada, 30 cents each, post 
free; also price lists of Greener Guns and 
Rifles, or direct from the author. Ask for 
particulars of premium scheme from 


W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker sirmincuam 


THE QUICKEST AND SUREST SYSTEM-IS THe 


Dorchester System of Physical 


FRANK HASTINGS, age 18, after 15 days’ exercise 


Culture 


Used and pronounced by 
Statesmen, Magistrates, Sur- 
geons, Merchants, Manual 


Laborers as THE BEST. 


Send for free Brochure (en- 
close one cent stamp) to 


F. E. DORCHESTER, Physical Culture Expert 


BRANCH OFFICE— 


Dept. M., 151 Hastings W., 


REGINA, SASK. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Successful Moose Hunts on a Quebec Game Preserve 


BY OE. Bs GULLD 


FTER being many times disap- 
A pointed in some of our friends, who 
decided they could not join 
our party, four of us, including L. 
aeermoctiert, City Island, N.Y., W. N. 
Bemis, Prescott, Ark. C. H. Wright, 
New York City, and myself, left Lake 
Placid, N.Y., though with many regrets 
for those left behind,’ for our annual 
moose hunt on the Sasaginata Fish and 
Game Club grounds in the Province of 
Quebec. We were all full of enthusiasm, 
ready for any kind of adventure, armed 
with Winchester rifles including two 32 
special calibre, one 33 Cal. and one 351 
automatic and ready to meet any kind of 
big game such as is found in this Pro- 
vince,—moose, caribou, bear, wolf, deer, 
etc. Our principal object, however, was 
moose with big horns. 

Our first stop was at Montreal where 
We were met and joined by A. E. Elliot 
and several other friends. We had a very 
enjoyable supper altogether at the 
QOueen’s Hotel, and followed by many 
wishes of success from our Montreal 
friends, left at 10 p.m., on one of the new 
C.P. R. sleepers with the very best’ ac- 
comodations, and travelling all night, 318 
miles due West, arrived at Mattawa at 
8 am. Here we met: two of our 
guides, had breakfast at the hotel, and 
left at 9.30 for Kippawa, forty-seven 
miles North, on a branch of the C. P. R. 


After dinner the Steamer Alice took us 


eighteen miles across Kippawa Lake to 
Turtle Portage. Here we transferred to 
Jones’ steamboat and rode nine miles up 


the North River to Hunters Point, one 
of the supply stations and a very com- 
fortable stopping place. 

We spent the evening unpacking our 
trunks and getting into our hunting togs 
ready for an early start on our canoe trip 
the next morning. But putting up sup- 


Steamer Alice. 


We crossed Kippawa Lake eighteen 
miles on this boat. 


plies and getting all the final arrange- 
ments made took us till nearly noon so 
we decided to wait until after lunch. 
This over, we loaded into our birch bark 
canoes with an Indian guide each, and 
two cooks for the party, and paddled up 
through Hunter’s Lake. A short portage 
led us into Little Birch Lake and through 
to Birch Lake and then on to the club 
grounds. We paddled two or three miles 
up Birch Lake, put into a nice sandy bay 
for our first camp, put up our tents, and 
made ourselves comfortable. We caught 
plenty of fish for our supper and every 
one enjoyed the first meal in camp. 
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Mr, Elliot, sober and happy. 


Next morning, one of the guides killed 
two partridge near the camp before 
breakfast. During the morning we all 
went out on the lake to fish. Mr Wright 
and I were the first to come back and the 
illustration shows our first morning’s 
catch as well as a few partridge we shot 
near the water’s edge.. After dinner we 
fished again and hunted birds and looked 
for moose signs. We decided to divide 
into two parties, Messrs. Bemis, Wright 
and Elliot would make their camp a few 
miles down Sasaginata Lake, and Mr. 
Seifert and myself would go across the 
same lake. So altogether we went up 
Birch Lake and portaged across to Clear 
Lake, which is a beautiful body of 
water, so clear that we could see the 
white sandy bottom through many feet 
of water. From this we portaged over 
to the big lake, Sasaginata, and separat- 
ed as suggested. 

Mr. Seifert and I with our two guides 
and a cook went across the lake to make 
camp. After putting up our tents we 
went down through a deep bog to two 
small lakes. We stayed here until after 
dark, but saw no moose, although we 
did scare out a red deer without getting a 
shot. While we were standing on the 
shore of one of the lakes, an inquisitive 
weasel came out of the rocks, jumped 
around us for a while, and then came 
up and put his forefeet up on my mocas- 
sins to see where the squeaking noise that 
I was making came from. We left our 
canoe here, as we intended coming back, 
returned to camp, had supper and a 
smoke and a good night’s rest. 

Next morning we were out by day- 
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light and back to lake number two, where 
we had left our canoe. We did some 
“calling,’then went through two more 
lakes to a third, but the moose tracks 
were all old, and we heard no response 
to the guides’ calling. This made a string 
of five lakes, all of which we had visited 
that morning before returning to camp 
for breakfast at nine o’clock. 


After breakfast we moved our camp 
to the head of Sasaginata Lake, which 
occupied all the time before dinner, after 
which we went about a mile down the 
lake into a bay and saw many fresh 
beaver works. Going across a short por- 
tage to another lake, through that and 
over to still another, we saw some fresh 
moose signs and got some answers to 
our calling, but the moose did not come 
out. We also heard a moose while on 
our way back, but that one would not 
stop for us either. 

Next day, leaving the tent and the 
cook, and taking a small tent and the 
euides along, we portaged across to a 
beaver lake and over to another small 
round lake. Here we selected for a camp 
a little bluff over a clean sandy beach 
and with so many small pines and _bal- 
sams all around our tent that we found 
it an ideal camping ground and the best 
we found during the whole trip. That 
afternoon and evening we hunted on the 
lakes but with no success. ¢ 

Next morning Mr. Seifert hunted the 
small lake, while Barney, my guide, and 
I went up to Grant’s Lake. No response 
came to our calls, but I saw something 
in the water half way across the lake. I 


Mr. Wright trying to figure out how he killed that moose. 


Our party aud guides. 


asked Barney what it was and he said, 
“That’s moose.” We noticed it had no 
horns. I had my camera ready and we 
started for her. When we had gone but 
a short distance, Barney called my atten- 
tion to the shore. There stood another 
cow. She had just emerged from the 
bush and was slowly walking out into 
the lake. Twice I snapped the camera 
on her at close range before she paid 
any attention to us. Then she raised her 
head and calmly looked us over before 
turning and splashing through the water 
to the shore. I snapped the camera again 
while she was running. After reaching 
the shore, she stopped and took another 
good long look at us and went into the 
bush. We returned to camp for break- 
fast and told Mr. Seifert we had a moose. 
After he had offered his congratulations, 
etc., we explained that it was only a cow 
moose and was in the camera. 

That day we moved again and made 
“a camp on Grant’s Lake. We afterwards 
called it “Camp Success,” as it was while 


here that we both killed our moose. In 
the afternoon the two guides went back 
to the main camp on Sasaginata Lake to 
bring the cook and the supplies. About 
dark it began to rain so we could do no 
hunting. Nearly all night it rained hard, 
but by morning the weather had cleared, 
so we got the canoe out and paddled 
around the lake, giving a few calls in 
the bays, but getting no replies. On our 
way back we landed to investigate a 
fresh blaze we had noticed on a tree. 
We found it had been made a year ago 
and started to walk back to the canoe, 
but instead my guide began to walk far- 
ther into the woods. Only a short dis- 
tance back from the lake, in the wet bush, 
we came on some fresh moose tracks. 
These we followed for a while, and 
after careful examination of them, were 
sure one at least had been made by a 
big bull moose. We followed along for 
some time over several ridges and 
through several hollows. There was no 
mistake. The tracks had been made since 
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the rain. Finally we came into a marsh 
where it was more difficult to follow them 
as the ground was tracked in all direc- 
tions. We stopped to listen for a few 
minutes, which appears to be a very good 
policy in moose hunting, when directly 
in front of us and up on a little ridge 
we very plainly heard a bull moose 
“grunting.” My guide began to call with 
his birch bark horn, and the moose an- 
swered nearly every time. Soon we 
could tell he was not coming directly to- 
wards us, but was travelling to the left 
of us. We made a circle around to the 
right to come up against the wind and 
struck his track on the top of the ridge. 
This we had followed but a short time, 
my guide a little in the lead, when I dis- 
tinctly heard the call of another bull a 
little further over on the ridge and to our 
right. Calling the guide’s attention, we 
listened a moment and heard him again. 
Changing our course, we went directly 
towards where we had heard the second 
moose. The guide began to call at the 
same time, and Mr. Moose started 
straight for us, answering nearly every 
call. Picking our way as best we could 
and travelling as fast as possible, we were 
getting pretty close together. I stepped 
up on a little rise of ground to get a bet- 
ter view, the guide advancing a short 
way ahead of me, when I saw the brush 
begin to move and then appeared the 
horns above the brush. He advanced 
until his head and horns were in plain 
view and then came to a standstill. 
There he was, looking straight at me 
and not over twenty-five yards away. I 
immediately cocked my rifle and drew it 


to my face ready to shoot. My guide 
cried “Don’t shoot yet. Wait. Don’t 
shoot!” He hesitated for a moment, then 


looked over to me and asked, “Can you 
see him?” That was all that was neces- 
sary. I shot once and down went the 
moose into the brush out of sight. But 
he was up again in an instant, smashing 
and crashing through the brush bearing 
off to our right. I threw in another cart- 
ridge and fired again. A third time I 
fired and down he went again. I am sure 
I could have finished him before he got 
up, but my guide, in the excitement, had 
got directly between me and the moose. 
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I called repeatedly to him to look out, 
but he was all for the moose and paid no 
attention to me. The moose got up again 
very quickly and made straight for the 
place where I had first seen him. As soon 
as he was out of the range of the guide 
and I could pick out a place to shoot, I 
gave him another and he went down for 
the third time. Another shot quickly 
fixed him so he could not rise again, and 
before we got over to where he lay, my 
guide, who is a real Indian, and speaks 
very little English, extended his right 
hand for a good hearty shake. To appre- 
ciate the feeling existing between guide 
and hunter, one must have the actual 
experience. One was as much elated as 
the other over our success. We walked 
up to the moose, which was still alive 
and striking with his forefeet. Barney © 
went close to him, and when I warned 
him to be careful he only said, “He’s all 
right.” He had a fine even set of horns 
with fifty inch spread and I felt well 
satisfied with them. We took out his 
heart and went back to our canoe and to 
camp. Breakfast over, the four of us 
went back after the head and meat. 

In the afternoon Barney and I paddled 
up a little creek to a beaver lake, and 
about five o’clock we saw the beaver be- 
ginning to swim in different parts of the 
lake. We had been watching them only 
a short time when we heard a bull moose 
grunting up on the ridge at the head of the 
lake. Leaving the beaver we paddled up 
to get a look at the moose if he could be 
induced to come out in answer to our call. 
He answered and gave us a little sport, 
but would not come down to the water. 
We returned to the beaver works, in 
which I was very much interested, and 
as it was now quite dark and foggy we 
could use a lantern and paddle quietly 
up to where they were gnawing at the 
trees that had fallen into the water. We 
watched them for some time with only 
their heads above the surface of the lake, 
gnawing at the bark as a dog does at 
a bone, and we were so close it was 
most amusing for us. At one time a big 
fellow went down with a splash so close 
to our canoe that the water flew all over 
me, very much pleasing my guide. 

We had paddled around till all the 


beaver had been driven to cover, and 
were floating quietly on the lake before 
returning to camp when we heard an- 
other bull moose over on the opposite 
side of the lake. We paddled over quick- 
ly, Barney gave a few calls and he walked 
out to the edge of the lake. We got up 
quite close and I turned my light on him, 
but owing to the fog we could only see 
the two large eyes, balls of fire. We 
watched him for some little time, when 
he got wind of us and went back into 
the bush. We had seen nothing except 


matic not to make more noise than neces- 
sary. They paddled around the lake, 
calling and getting some answers, but 
were not successful in getting out any 
moose. Acting on Pete’s suggestion they 
took to the bush and went up to the high 
land. After a few calls they got an an- 
swer, and then began the repeated calls 
and answers between the skilled guide 
and the bull moose, each walking to- 
wards the other. After a great deal of 
coaxing and calling they came together 
on the top) of a ridge. There stood a 
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Guild and Wright after first morning’s sport at Sasaginata Fish and Gamo Club, Province of Quebec. 


the two eyes and heard nothing but his 
big body crashing through the bush. We 
returned to camp feeling much’ pleased 
with our day’s sport. 

Next morning Mr. Seifert and his guide 
Pete started out early and left us to get 
breakfast, saying they would return by 
nine o'clock. It was a perfect morning 
to hunt moose. They went out on the 
lake in the canoe and Mr. Seifert was 
very careful when loading his .351 auto- 


magnificent specimen of the monarch of 
the forest, with his head above the brush 
and very much at a loss to know what 
he was up against. Mr. Seifert stepped 
up beside his guide, and taking deliberate 
aim, snapped. His gun did not shoot. 
Thinking possibly he had not loaded the 
gun in the morning when he had tried 
to keep so quiet, he pressed the loading 
bolt of his .351 Winchester down to load 
it and taking another aim, snapped again. 


Shot by F. B. Guild, of Lake Placid, N.Y., Oct. ’08 at Sasaganita Fish and Game Club, Province of Quebec. 


Still it would not shoot! This certainly 
was a great surprise and disappointment. 
For fear he had not pushed the loading 
bolt in far enough or hard enough, he 
gave it another harder push to be sure 
that it would respond to another trial. 
But, no, a third time it only snapped. 
The guide repeatedly “dammed” the gun, 
expressing in good strong language his 
opinion of such a weapon and wishing for 
his own rifle, which we had insisted on 
his leaving at the hotel until our return 
homeward. The bull moose was not at 
all inclined to be frightened, but very lei- 
surely walked a little to one side and 
pounded his horns against some small 
trees and appeared to be ill at ease, wait- 
ing for some further development. In 
reply to the guide’s repeated criticisms 
of the gun, Mr. Seifert only said, “Keep 


cool, man. Keep cool. The gun’s all 
right.” Knowing something was wrong 


he made a careful examination of his gun, 
while the Indian retreated thirty or forty 
feet to the rear, admitting that he was 


afraid the moose would charge them. Mr. 
Seifert now noticed that he had not in- 
serted the magazine quite far enough. 
Striking it quickly with his hand it went 
up into place with a snap, and pressing 
down the loading bolt for the fourth time 
since he had come to his game, it was 
ready to shoot. With one well-directed 
shot he killed his moose, which fell all 
in a heap only thirty feet from where 
Mr. Seifert stood. 

A large percentage of hunters would 
have lost their nerve, retired to cover 
and blamed the gun, but Mr. Seifert was 
not easily foiled, and so succeeded in 
bringing down his moose, an exception- 
ally good one with fifty-nine inch spread 
and a good even head well pronged. 

The next day we all four went out in 


one canoe to watch the beaver and had | 


a very similar experience to the one I 
had two days before, except that the 
beaver were a little more wild when we 
approached too near. We stayed out on 
the water until dark, when we heard 
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something walking in the brush just 
across the lake. After listening for a 
short time the guides said it was moose 
and began to paddle us across to where 
the sound came from. When we had got 
quite close one of the guides asked to 
have the light thrown on the shore and 
there stood a big cow moose. We were 
within a very short distance of her, and 
with our strong light could see every 
detail of her, while she could see nothing 
at all of us. When she started to leave 
she did not go directly back into the bush, 
but walked along the lake shore a little 
way, stopped to take another look at us, 
then slowly walked back into the brush, 
stopping every little while to take a look 
‘back at us. Even after she had gone 
‘some distance away and we could see 
absolutely nothing of her body we could, 
at times, see those two large eyes gleam- 
ing at us. 
The next day we returned to our main 
camp, and after supper I went with the 
two guides about a mile up the lake into 
the bay. We saw a great many beaver 


but they were quite wild and we could 
not get very close to them. 

. The day following we broke camp and 
came back to the portage on Sasaginata 
Lake, where we learned from the fire 
ranger stationed there that the rest of our 
party had gone over the portage about 
twenty minutes ahead of us and that they 
also had been successful in securing two 
good heads. When we caught up with 
the rest of the party at Birch Lake we 
had a great time exchanging congratula- 
tions and relating our experiences. We 
camped all together on Birch Lake for 
two days, caught some trout, pike and 
pickerel, shot a few partridge to bring 
home with us, and finally broke camp for 
good, came back to Hunter’s Point and 
home the following day. 

We had a good congenial crowd, fine 
weather and success in hunting and fish- 
ing. Every one was pleased with our 
trip to the Sasaginata Fish and Game 
Club Preserve, and all are looking for- 
ward already to our next annual fall hunt 
in the Province of Quebec. 


For Campers 
Don'ts That May Save Thousands of Dollars 


1. Don’t, when in the woods, throw 
down a lighted match, cigar stub or other 
flaming object; make sure that the flame 
has been thoroughly extinguished before 

throwing it away. 

2. Don’t build your campfire larger 
than is necessary. 

3. Don’t under any circumstances, 
leave your fire unguarded, even for a 
comparatively short time; see that it is 

dead out before you go away. 

4. Don’t build your fire in leaves, rot- 
ten wood or other inflammable material. 
- 5. Don’t build your fire against a large 
or hollow log, where it is hard to be sure 

when it has been entirely put out. 

_ To these “don’ts” it may be added that 
in windy weather or in a dangerous place, 
it is well to confine the fire in a hole dug 
clean down to the mineral soil. A fire 


may smoulder in the humus, or “duff” 
for days, only waiting for a strong breeze 
to fan it into a flame that may burn over 
miles of timber. 

Summer tourists and campers unfor- 
tunately have a bad reputation among 
owners of timber as being often a cause of 
fires. Such fires could be prevented, al- 
most without exception, by a little extra 
care on the part of the campers, who have 
been the unintentional cause of much 
forest destruction, and who have just as 
real an interest in the preservation of the 
forests as the owners of the timber them- 


' selves. 


The rules given above are the result of 
long experience and observation on the 
part of many woodsmen and lumbermen 
as to the origin of fires from this cause, 
and are earnestly commended to the at- 
tention of campers, sportsmen and others. 


A Lady’s Hunting Trip 


BY MRS. A. G. 


able magazine the interesting ex- 

periences of some of your lady con- 

tributors, and the success or non-suc- 
cess that attended their ventures with the 
rod; and in a few instances I can recall 
articles written by members of my sex 
relating their adventures and experiences 
with the gun. So, encouraged by this fact 
and with your permission, I will attempt 
to relate mine. 

My husband is an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and each succeeding year when the 
hunting season draws near, his rifles and 
fowling pieces are taken from their cab- 
inet and carefully examined, each barrel 
is cleaned afresh, the mountings are 
polished and every gun handled with 
the care and affection of an old friend, and 
I have often wondered as I saw him set 
out for the Northern hunting grounds, 
what attraction those far away fields 
could present or what lure the unbroken 
forest contained, that seemed to possess 
such an attraction for so many men. At 
last I made up my mind that when the 
next hunting party started out for the 
season’s sport, I would try and solve this 
mystery for myself. Accordingly, on the 
25th of last October, when the day of 
departure for the north arrived and the 
hunters were on board the train. I formed 
one of the party. 

The journey by rail might be described 
as uneventful; it is only when you reach 
the scene of operations that things begin 
to come to pass. So that evening when 
darkness began to wrap the forest in 
black, our train stopped in the woods, at 
a point midway between Aubarr and 
Naiscooting, and we disembarked. Our 
baggage was put out on the side of the 
track, and as the train pulled away one 
of the party, who wished to be a Job’s 
Comforter, shouted back, “Mrs. Adams, 
remember the home you left behind!” 

This was my first experience of hunt- 
ing life, and I felt as I thought on the 
surroundings like Samantha,“Is this plea- 
sure, Josiah Allen?” However, hunters 
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are all-resourceful. In a few minutes we 
had a lamp lighted, which I held while 
my husband set to work to cut away the 
scrub and bushes, and before many min- 
utes passed we had a piece of the forest 
cleared for the tent, and that frail house 
in process of erection. I was supposed 
not to be feeling well when I set out on 
the trip, but after the tent was pitched, 
and the robes and rugs stretched on the 
ground I retired for the night and en- 
joyed my first night of splendid rest in 
the wilds of New Ontario. In the morn- 
ing the sick feeling of Old Ontario had 
entirely passed away. During the fore- 
noon we fixed our tent more securely 
and “put our house in order” for the 
season. In the afternoon we walked to 
Six Mile Lake and set up our canvas 
canoe. I was now becoming acclimated, 
and on returning ate a hearty supper 
and enjoyed a second good night’s rest. 

As the opening of the hunting season 
was still a day distant, I practiced shoot- 
ing at a target to familiarize myself with 
my newly-purchased rifle—a Savage 
featherweight No. 303. 

Next day a party of hunters from To- 
ronto arrived in our vicinity. I went out 
to call my husband to breakfast, when one 
of them exclaimed, “Is that a woman’s 
voice? Why, we’re not out of civiliza- 
tion yet!” 

On the first day of the hunting season 
I walked nine miles, and in the afternoon 
as my husband and I were coming round 
the side of a hill, a fine stately buck 
bounded past us. This was my first 
sight of a wild deer, and as we were look- 
ing out on the trees in the valley below 
he seemed to be bounding the height of 
the tree tops. My husband said, “Now 
is your chance — shoot!” I raised my 
gun, but was more intent on seeing the 
noble animal’s efforts to escape than on 
procuring game. My husband said again 
hurriedly, “Why don’t you shoot?” I 
replied, “He’s bounding too high!” In 
another instant he was out of sight. 

T had now been fairly initiated into the 
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mysteries of hunting life, so for the next 
two days remained in camp, taking an 
Occasional walk to a high, rocky cliff, 
from which a splendid view could be 
obtained of the surrounding country, so 
beautiful in its wild and unbroken gran- 
deur, and such silent walks were as 
pleasant to me as the more strenuous 
Wanderings were to the still hunters in 
their search for game. 

One day as I sat in the tent a fine 
black bear passed close by. No doubt 


Berlin, Ont, 
heads were collected and mounted by Dr. Adams himself, 


The background is a moose hide, and the 


he intended to convince me how great 
the game resources of the Northern 
country were. I had no inclination to 
interview Mr. Bruin, so allowed him to 
take his evening constitutional undisturb- 
ed. After that incident I always kept a 
loaded revolver by my side when I was 
alone in the tent. 

Toward the close of the season the 
game warden paid our camp a visit. He 
expressed surprise and pleasure at find- 
ing a woman in the party, asked me what 
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success I had as a hunter, and by way 
of an incentive said, “Mrs. Adams, if you 
don’t shoot a deer before you go home I 
will impose a fine on you!” I had no idea 
when he said this that shooting a deer 
would be an actual occurrence in my 
hunting experience, but it did really ma- 
terialize. 

On the day before leaving camp, as my 
husband and I were going down a hill 
in the direction of a dense thicket, a deer 
came out of it, not forty yards away. 
It was now or never for me! The animal 
did not appear to observe us. I raised 
my gun and fired, and to my surprise 
and delight he fell, making a fantastic 
display of legs as he tumbled to the 
ground. That evening he was brought 
into camp, and the men who examined 


THE HUNTER’S LONGING. 


BY T. N. LANGFORD. 


I long for the hunt in the northern woods, 
Where the skies are bright and clear, 

I long for the sound of the baying hound 
On the track of the startled deer. 


I long to hear the rifles ring, 
O’er the lake their loud refrain, 

Till the mountains round take up the sound, 
And echo again and again. 


I long to meet those friends once more, 
Along with the faithful guide, 

To see the wild stag bounding o’er 
The snow-clad mountain side. 


I long for the old camp-fire at night, 

Where we meet when the hunt is done, 
When jokes go round and tales are told 

As found in the Rod and Gun. 


I long to breathe the air so pure, 

As it blows through the balsam and pine, 
So I hope to meet you all again 

In the camp this hunting time. 
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the wound were gallant enough to say 
that I had shot him through the beara 
which is most natural, for that is the spot 
a woman always aims at. The carcass 
was brought home and portions of it 
given to my intimate friends. The head 
was mounted by my husband and it 
hangs upon the walls of our home today. 
In concluding this article I would say 
to those members of my sex who have 
wondered what attraction there was for 
their husbands in the northern woods. 
When the next hunting season comes 
round equip yourself for a voyage with 
them, and whether you succeed in bag- 
ging a deer or not, you will still enjoy 
an outing so pleasant that it will always 
remain a cherished recollection in 
Memory’s storehouse. 


A Bad Case of Buck Fever 


BY ALBERT J. WILSON. 


for the benefit of non-hunters, is 
neither an infectious nor fatal dis- 
| ease, but simply an attack-of over- 
excitement on the part of an enthusi- 
astic hunter on sighting the animal that 
he is very anxious to get. It usually oc- 
curs during a man’s first hunting trip but 
this one was not so in my case as I had 
killed several elk and moose previous to 
the time about which I am writing. 

In November, 1906, I was staying with 
some friends on a farm near the foot of 
the Riding Mountains in Manitoba. In 
the evening, while we were preparing for 
the next day’s hunt, the conversation 

turned on hunting adventures. I was 
particularly amused by one yarn. It was 
about a man who, after tracking a moose 
for two days and at last coming up with 
it, was quite unable to take aim at it be- 
cause his rifle barrel was making circles 
in the air. When the moose at last 
moved away the man leaned up against 
a tree and cried. The same symptoms 
more or less marked, were repeated when, 
after several more hours of tracking, he 
came upon the moose again. This time, 
however, his anger got the better of his 
excitement and he fired and killed the ani- 
mal. I, with the rest, laughed heartily at 
this story thinking that such a thing was 
altogether unlikely to happen to myself, 
‘but, as you will soon see, I was mistaken. 

The dawn was just breaking as we 
Started for the woods. When we had 
travelled about half a mile I separated 
from my friends and went off by myself 
down an old logging road, partly because 
I knew if two were together they would 
be sure to talk and make more or less 

noise and partly because I had no snow- 
shoes and was obliged to stay near the 
beaten track, the snow that winter being 
four feet deep on the level. I had gone 
about a mile, travelling very quietly, 
when suddenly I heard a stick crack about 
a hundred yards to my right. After lis- 
tening for a moment I heard it again and 
was sure there was either an elk or moose 
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Be fever, I will explain at once 


feeding in the brush. I stepped off the 
road into snow waist-deep and, scarcely 
daring to breathe, made my way in the 
direction from which the sounds had 
come. A hard crust on the snow made it 
difficult for me to approach without noise 
and by the time I had gone forty yards I 
was almost exhausted. I stopped to rest 
for a moment near a small oak tree and 
scarcely had I done so when there step- 
ped into the small clearing ahead of me 
one of the biggest moose I had ever seen. 
He was about sixty yards away standing 
broadside to me with his head slightly 
turned in my direction and showing up 
his enormous antlers to the best advant- 
age. He must have stood seven feet at 
the shoulders. 

Hastily pulling off my mits, I raised my 
rifle but to my surprise could not hold it 
still. The barrel was making such ec- 
centric movements that it would have 
been impossible to have hit anything 
smaller than a barn at ten yards and I 
was trembling from head to foot. Before 
I had recovered from my astonishment, 
the moose disappeared in the brush. 
Hastily dropping my rifle, I began to 
climb the tree near which I had been 
standing. Six feet up would have been 
plenty but in my excitement I continued 
to climb until I was nearly sixteen feet 
from the ground. I then saw the moose 
walking across some open ground on the 
other side of the brush. He was within 
easy reach which reminded me that my 
rifle was lying on the ground. Without 
a moment’s thought, I let go my hold 
and half jumped, half fell, headlong into 
four feet of snow at the foot of the tree. 
Heedless of the fact that several pounds 
of snow were melting down my neck and 
up my sleeves, I breathlessly seized my 
rifle and climbed again. By the time I 
caught the next sight of the moose he was 
too far away for a shot so, quickly sliding 
down again, I started off through the 
snow, my knees nearly knocking my chin 
and the perspiration streaming from 
every pore. I had continued for about a 
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hundred and fifty yards when I suddenly 
found myself back on the road and then I 
saw what a wretched trick my excitement 
had played me again. I had been travell- 
ing within about a rod of the road for a 
hundred yards or so and had not noticed 
it. This made me use language which, if 
parliamentary, was certainly not fit for 
polite society. After running along the 
road for some distance I saw the moose 
again but when I tried to take aim I 
found that I was shaking as badly if not 
worse than before. Not to be outdone 
this time, however, I fired all six shots in 
his direction as he moved off on the trot, 
and then started in to track him which 
was about as wise as all my proceedings 
had been up to this point. After follow- 
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ing his track for about a mile I became 
aware of a stinging in my fingers and 
realized that I had left my mitts at the 
tree. That settled it. I was compelled 
to get the mitts as it was twenty degrees © 
below zero. It was no doubt owing to — 
my violent exertions that I had not missed ~ 
them before. 


Through that case of buck fever, I mis- 
sed the largest moose I shall probably 
ever see and twenty-five dollars offered 
me by one of the hunters for a good head 
and had to content myself with a small 
moose with eight points. I may say here 
that I have killed several deer since but 
have never experienced the slightest re- 
turn of buck fever. 


A MORNING IN NORTHLAND. 


BY DAVID W. BROOKS. 


I look from out my cabin door 

As the sleepy night is passing o’er. 
There in the east, the daylight creeps. 
I see the flash of the morning star 

As it peeps around the hill afar. 


The sullen crag and cranny deep 

Frowns in its dream and yawns in its sleep. 

Here to the south, the towering pine 

Shakes itself in rhythm and time. ¢ 


hear the chirping of some insect mite, | 
Tuning its voice with spirit and might. 


The placid lake and islet small 
Smiles in its peace, and is mirrored tall. 
Far to the west the winding road 


Leads through a land, that ne’er was sowed. 
I smell the fragrance of the shaggy cedar 
That fills the air with its wholesome ether. 


The lowering bush and swampy alder 
Are last to lighten with daylight older. 
Now northward, the birch in ghostly white = 
Reflects the sun and hastens the night. } 
I feel the touch of the sun’s soft rav; 

Awake is Nature,— another day! 


Fish Culture in Newfoundland 


BY He M- 


OR almost three centuries the in- 
terior of the island colony of New- 
foundland was a virtual terra in- 
cognita. It was entirely unexplored 
and its attractions unrecognized. Recent 
railway and geological surveys have led 
to an investigation of hitherto unexploit- 
ed resources, and it is now recognized 
on all hands that there is a veritable 
“sportsman’s paradise” invitingly acces- 
sible to all who love to whip the well- 
stocked pool and _ stream. 
Our neighbors to the south 
have not been slow to recog- 
nize the attractions of the 
island for the angler, and 
now repair there in increas- 
ing numbers every season. 
Their unbounded and en- 
thusiastic praise of the sport 
they enjoy is, the best and 
most profitable advertise- 
ment for the country, and 
the local authorities recog- 
nize this practically by mak- 
ing their game laws as non- 
exclusive and as flexible as 
is consistent with sane and 
judicious conservation of 
their resources. 
Trout culture has also been 
undertaken, and although it 
aas not been carried on on 
a very extensive scale, has 
done much to keep many 
bodies of inland water well 
stocked. This is a very commendable 
policy, and one that, we understand, the 
Newfoundland government intends to 
continue and elaborate. One of the best 
known and most. easily accessible of the 
trout hatcheries is situated at a small 
fishing village, Portugal Cove, about 
seven miles from St. John’s, the capital 
city of the Island. Here a club house has 
been built, and extensive and complete 
apparatus installed by the Game Fish As- 
sociation, a body of keen anglers, who 
by their enthusiastic and enterprising 
efforts in this direction have shown 
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themselves sportsmen in the truest sense 
of the word. They started their com- 
mendable work with little or no encour- 
agement from the local authorities, in 
fact, at first paid a rental for the waters 
in which their experiments were carried 
on. Now, however, the importance’ of 
their work is recognized and in a prac- 
tical way. 

The species experimented with is 
Salmo Irideus, commonly known as the 


The Club House. 


“Rainbow Trout,” one of the hardiest of 
fresh-water fishes and one in connection 
with which pisciculture can be carried on 
with very satisfactory results, even by 
the veriest tyro of an amateur. An- 
other reason for experimenting with this 
species is that it spawns later than S. 
Fario, the common trout, and, there- 
fore, provides good sport for the fisher- 
man after the season for the latter 
over. The ova of this species are also 
less liable to the attacks of fungi than 
those of any other of the Salmonidae, a 
point of the greatest importance to the 
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Dragging the Pool for Spawners. 


ish culturist. 

Operations are carried on during the 
months of April, May and June, during 
which period the development of the fish 
from the ovum to the hardy fry may be 
watched. At Portugal Cove the Game 
Fish Association work two lakes, which 
are connected by a small river. The lat- 
ter has been widened and gravelled and 
small falls constructed, these 
and other improvements 
serving to attract the fish 
from the deep water of the 
lakes. The spawning sea- 
son occurs about the end of 
April, and then the fish 
wardens carefully watch the 
river. At imtervals the 
mouth of the river is block- 
ed and the spawning beds 
dragged for spawners, a net 
strung on a triangular frame 
being employed for this 
purpose. The captured fish 
are placed in large cans of 
water and conveyed to the 
other end of the lake, where 
the process of “stripping” 
takes place. Considerable 
dexterity and experience are 
required in selecting the fish 
for stripping, but practice 
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soon makes it possible to 
quickly distinguish the 
shorter, more rounded body 
of the female from the long- 
er and thinner body of the 
male. 

The fish are removed 
from the can with a light 
landing net. In handling 
the trout the operator wears 
a pair of thick woollen 
gloves. The slippery fish is 
grasped just above the tail 
with the left hand; the right 
hand is used to seize it care- 
fully at the gills, and is 
then passed backwards, ap- 
plying gentle pressure to the 
belly. If the female fish be 
ripe the eggs rush out from 
the vent in a steady stream 
and are received in a dry 


basin. The fish is then 
placed in a_ salt bath, the idea 
of this treatment being to provide 
a skin stimulant and to also pre- 
vent the formation of fungi growths 


At the end of a couple of minutes it is 
removed from the bath and restored to 
the lake, and after a short rest soon re- 
covers and swims away, apparently none 
the worse for its experiences. After all 


Method of Holding the Fish. 
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the female fish have been 
treated in this way the op- 
erator begins on the male 
fish. The milt is expressed 
in practically the same way 
and is allowed to fall on 
the eggs in the basin. Then 
eggs and milt are thorough- 
ly mixed by rotating the 
basin, and to the naked eye 
appear as a sticky yellow 
mass. With the addition of 
a small amount of water, 
the artificial process is com- 
pleted for an hour or so, 
during which time the eggs 
are covered and allowed to 
stand while the process of 
fertilization takes _ place. 
At the end of the hour con- 
siderable change is seen to 
have taken place, and eggs 
and milt no longer appear a 
homogeneous mass; _ the 
eggs are swollen and are entirely separat- 
ed from each other. 

The ova are next carefully washed. This 
is accomplished by placing them in a 
large pail which is filled with water. Then 
a small ladle is used to lift some of the 
water out and drop it in again, thus cre- 


Pouring Milt on the Eggs. 
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The Eggs are Deposited in a Basin. 


ating a current in the pail and causing 
any particles of dirt to separate from the 
ova. The water is renewed as often as 
the operator considers necessary and at 
length the cleansing process causes the 
ova to take on a brilliant appearance. In 
larger hatcheries, where millions of eggs 
are handled, the washing ap- 
paratus generally consists of 
a kind of box through which 
a constant stream of water 
is caused to pass. 

The ova are now ready 
for the hatching boxes. 
These are of wood and 
about the size of a cham- 
pagne case. Square holes 
have been sawn in each end 
and covered with sheets of 
perforated zinc. The wood 
is carefully covered with 
varnish and all cracks and 
seams filled up. The bottom 
of the box is covered witha 
layer of gravel. The ova are 
placed on trays or grills 
made of zinc, glass, slate, or 
some Other suitable material 
and this grill is suspended 
in the hatching box. Great 
care has to be observed in 
this operation. If the ova 
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Live Eggs and Dead Eggs. 


be allowed to fall into water from ever so 
small a height, the result is generally 
fatal. They are, therefore, generally 
transferred to the trays or grills under 
water, and are then spread out with a 
feather into a thin and somewhat sparse 
layer. 

There is little to do now 
but to watch the develop- 
ment of the ova and to re- 
move dead eggs as they ap- 
pear. A form of fungus 
erows upon dead ova, and it 
is for this reason that they 
must be immediately  re- 
moved. The fungus gen- 
erally appears about forty- 
eight hours after the egg has 
turned white and opaque, 
and not infrequently grows 
within twenty-four hours of 
that time. Hence the ne- 
cessity for avoiding all de- 
lay in the removal of dead 
The fungus grows 
only on the dead ova, but 
its long arms embrace and 
kill every egg within reach. 
The box is kept carefully 
covered during the whole of 
the incubation period, as 
light is distinctly favorable 
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to the growth of fungi. The 
depredations of certain 
small creatures, such as cad- 
dis-worms, have also to be 
guarded against, as it is sur- 
prising how these find en- 
trance to the boxes in spite 
of all precautions. 

In about ten days after 
fertilization the young fish 
begin to hatch out. They 
generally come out tail first, 
and in their endeavors to 
escape from the ova cause 
these to move about the 
bottom of the grill. When 
first hatched the young fish 
have a large, somewhat 
translucent protuberance on 
the under surface. This 
structure is the umbilleal, or 
rolk-sac, and contains fat 
globules, which sustain the 
fish for about the first fortnight of its 
existence. As long as it retains this sac, 
it is known as an “alevin.” When the 
yolk-sac has been completely absorbed 
the fish attains the normal adult appear- 
ance and is then known as a “fry.” At 
first the young fish pack together at the 
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The Fry Pond. 
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bottom or ends of the tray, but they soon 


begin to swim about vigorously and to_ 


dart at any particles of food that may be 
introduced into the box. The food pro- 
vided is pounded shrimp or liver, or 
grated cod-roe, care being taken to re- 
duce the food to as small particles as 
possible. It is advisable to provide as 
great a variety of food as possible, and 
some possible alternatives to the articles 
mentioned are dog biscuits and the hard- 
boiled yolks of eggs. As some of the food 
placed in the water is bound to escape 
the fry and sink to the bottom, some 
provision has to be made to prevent it 
from decaying and working injury to the 
young fish. This is done by throwing a 
little mold, such as is found at the bottom 
of a sod, into the water. The result is 
the deodorisation of the water. The de- 
caying food at the bottom is also covered 
up, while the young fry seem to attain 
new vigor from this dose of mud. This 
treatment should be given at least once 
a week, and the mould, having been mixed 
with water in a pail, should be poured into 
the hatching boxes until the water therein 
is so thick that the fry cannot be seen 
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unless they come to the surface. Should 
fungi get into any of the rearing boxes, it 
may be successfully treated with salt 
water; in fact an effectual precaution 
against such an occurrence is to place a 
lump of rock salt at one end of the box- 
es and allow the current to slowly dis- 
solve it. 


It is generally somewhat difficult to 
tell at what time the fry should be turned 
out into the rearing ponds. It will, how- 
ever, occur at about five weeks after the 
time of hatching, when the fry will have 
taken on more or less regular habits and 
will come up readily to ‘the surface of the 
water in the hatching boxes to seize the 
food provided. At this time the Game 
Fish Association judge the fry to be 
hardy enough for distribution, and send 
thousands of them to all parts of New- 
foundland. Other lots are placed in a 
special pond close to the hatchery and 
watched and fed for about a year, when 
they are turned loose in the club lakes to 
provide sport for the members, or to take 
up their own part in the propagation of 
the species. 


When Fortune Smiled 


BY ARTHUR L. SLIPP, LL.B. 


HE morning was clear and cold, 
and the hardwood ridges bore the 
sombre grey of late fall. Having 
passed a good night at the camp of 
Geo. W. Upham, M.P.P., I felt bright 
and cheerful, and optimistic of the day’s 
hunting. Game signs were abundant in 
that part of Carleton County, New 
Brunswick; I proceeded with caution. 
The western slope of Sow Back Moun- 
tain was to be my hunting ground that 
day. 

After carefully traversing a half mile of 
mountain side, a slight crackling was 
heard and a handsome buck deer came 
into view. Not caring to risk scaring a 
bunch of moose, which I believed to be 
in the vicinity, this deer was allowed to 
lope off unmolested. A few yards farther 


on fresh moose signs were noticeable, and 
I made a circle so as to work up wind. 
In about one hour I came upon new 
browsings with the slobers still on the 
whitewoods. 

It was now about nine o'clock, and 
after examining the signs I rather reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion that it was 
a cow moose and calf that had made the 
works. Almost immediately a heavy 
rumble told me that four or five large 
moose were trotting away on the frozen 
ground. A little later I discovered by 
the tracks in the leaves, the point at 
which the large band had made their way 
into the works made by the cow and the 
calf. 

Going carefully over a little ridge, I 
could just make out the band of moose 
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coming to a halt on a little raise one hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant. Very heavy 
hardwood timber and thick underbrush 
intervening prevented me from seeing the 
upper portions of their bodies. Four 
great hulks ranged one after the other in 
Indian file; but it was impossible to see 
their heads. Some of them must have 
been bulls, and I waited in readiness to 
shoot for some four or five minutes; but 
no antlered heads came into sight. It 
would not do to chance a shot at one of 
them—as that might result in the killing 
of a cow—the most unsportsmanlike trick 
that can be perpetrated in our woods, 
except perhaps the dogging of a deer. 
Soon the whole band made a precipitate 
stampede, and I was left to realize the 
stinging truth of the lines of Whittier: 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these—it might have 
been.” 


Wheeling to the right the cow and calf 
were soon found. Leaving these I took 
up the trail of the big ones in the damp 
leaves and torn earth. I did not go far 
before I was satisfied that they weré 
heading for Pine Peak—a place to which 
it would be useless to follow them, as, 
should one be lucky enough to make a 
kill, no team could get there to haul it 
out. 

At a spring I stopped to eat my noon 
lunch, and sat quietly on a great log. 
Presently a twig snapping near by put 
me on my guard; and my rifle, close at 
hand, was quickly caught up. The head 
and throat of a large buck deer showed 
over a knoll, and I shot hurriedly with- 
out bringing the rifle to my shoulder. 
The head went out of sight. Pumping 


The tenth annual report of the Canadian 
Forestry Association has been issued. It 
contains a full report of the proceedings of 
the last Conference at Toronto on Febru- 
ary eleventh and twelfth last, including 
the important papers that were read on 
that occasion. For the first time in its 
history the Association held a Conference 
in the West, meeting at Regina early in 
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in another shell, I ran over to find the 
buck dead. The bullet had entered at 
the throat, and had broken his neck. It 
was a large fat buck with a fine head. 
After performing certain necessary sur- 
gical operations the day’s hunt was pro- 
ceeded with. 

For ngarly an hour I skirted the moun- 
tain side, and then stretched myself out 
by a deer path, and slept two hours. 
Then I began to hunt north again over 
the ground I had traversed earlier in the 
day. Suddenly the black outline of a 
large moose was made out. It was a 
cow. Standing perfectly still and listen- 
ing intently, I heard a crackling of brush 
to her right, and presently out walked 
a large bull moose. The Winchester 
came to my shoulder and barked twice. 
The moose staggered and fell. As I 
approached he reached out viciously with 
his front feet, so I gave him one behind 
the ear. It settled him and scared away 
the cow. 


Great was my surprise and satisfaction 
to note that the dead moose was not more 
than seventy-five yards distant from the 
deer, which I had killed at noon. And to 
make matters better, they were both 
alongside of a lumber road, so it was not 
necessary to cut a stick to bring in a 
team. This latter feature will be ap- 
preciated by numerous readers who have 
had difficulty in getting game out of the 
woods. 

On my way to.camp I was held up by 
a large buck; he seemed to know that my 
limit was full and that he was safe. 

Donald MclIntoish, the veteran Clark- 
ville teamster, came in later on and haul- 
ed the buck and the moose to Woodstock, 
N.B., distant about fifteen miles. 


September, when papers and discussions 
particularly interesting to dwellers on the 
prairies were the marked features of the 
gathering. 

Inside a salmon Mr. Frank Whitchells, a 
fishmonger of Wallingford, Berks, discov- 
ered an iron chisel five inches long and 


half a pound in weight. 


Fine Deer Heads from Quebec Province 


BY J. 


HILST I have been a constant 
and interested reader of your 
magazine for the past three 
years, and have noted with much 
satisfaction its success and progress, | 
regret never having had time to carry 
out the intention—in view all along—of 
contributing something to its pages that 
would be of interest to my brother sports- 
men, in reciprocal recognition, as it were, 
of the many good things I have enjoyed 
from their pens. ; 
If spared to experience the delights of 
the approaching game season, | shall en- 
deavor to make amends, and just now, as 


A fine specimen Deer Head taken in the Province 
of Quebec. 


A. C. 


A curiosity among Deer Heads, 


a preliminary to what you may expect 
anon, I send you herewith photos of speci- 
men deer heads that were bagged during 
last autumn’s hunt, by members of the 
Kazubazna and the Lake Dumont hunt 
clubs, and other sportsmen in this section. 
It will give pleasure if you can find a cor- 
ner for their reproduction in your inter- 
esting magazine. Two of these speci- 
mens are regarded by old hunters, and 
therefore competent judges, to be very 
rare specimens. No.1 (shown on the 
large photo) is esteemed a beauty by all 
who saw the original. The buck which 
carried this beautiful head was shot by 
J. Moodie, of the Kazubazna hunt club 
last October, and weighed over 200 
pounds. 


No. 2 (shown in the smaller picture) 
is undoubtedly a _ curiosity among 
deer heads. It will be observed that the 
prongs of both antlers are branched, and 
that in addition the head has a freak 
prong on the right side, pointing down- 
wards. In all, the head contains 21 
points. This deer (a very large one) 
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was shot after an exciting hunt, by H. 
Stewart, Secretary of the Lake Dumont 
Club, last November. 

These heads furnish an example of the 
kind of game we have in a comparatively 
long-settled section of Pontiac county, 
Quebec, which up to recent years has 
been free of wolves, save those of the 
human species. The heads are also very 
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creditable specimens of amateur taxider- 
my, having been mounted by Dr. D. B. 
Alexander, of Shawville, during his leis- 
ure hours last winter. The Doctor,(who 
by the way is an enthusiastic hunter him- 
self) picked up the art with celerity a 
couple of years ago, and since then has 
preserved numerous worthy trophies for 
his friends in this neighborhood. 


Deer Hunting on the Moira River, Ontario 


BY W. H. ALLISON. 


PARTY of four, consisting of S. A. 
A Tripp, of Picton, M. S. Cassan, and 

H. Smith, of Iroquois, and the 

writer, met at Millbridge Station 
on the Central Ontario Railway about 
fifty miles north of Trenton, Ont., on 
Tuesday, the third of November, last 
year, for a deer hunt, our objective point 
being about five miles east at a lumber 
camp owned by Mr. John Winters, who 
has 2414 square miles of limits situated 
along the Moira River. 

Our first impressions were that the 
deer were not very plentiful. Although 
cordially welcomed by our host, he in- 
formed us that he had not seen very 
many, and that “it would do our hearts 
good to see one,” which was not very 
encouraging. However, on the morning 
of the fourth we were out at six-thirty 
a.m., and had two races, but no luck, as 
we were not familiar with the ground. 
The following day we were on our watch- 
es before seven a.m. In a couple of 
hours the dogs brought a small buck to 
Cassan, who knocked it down with a bul- 
let through the back at the third shot. 
A short still hunt in the afternoon was 
without success, as one set of dogs, which 
were handled by Smith, failed to get a 
start and returned to camp at noon. 
Tripp, Cassan and the writer toted one 
buck in and reached camp at four p.m. 

The following day we remained in, on 
account of a heavy snowstorm. On 
Saturday we went on new ground east of 
the river, saw a good many signs of deer, 
but the dogs ran north out of hearing. 


However, Tripp, when returning to the 
camp about four-thirty p.m., ran across 
a fine doe, within three hundred yards of 
camp, and killed it with the first shot. 
This deer was standing on the main road 
as he came plodding along, tired and dis- 
gusted at not having seen a sign of one 
all day. After he shot, it wheeled and 
ran down a hill for about forty yards. 
With the last jump it landed high and 
dry on a brush pile. Tripp was for some 
time puzzled as to where it was, but 
finally located it. We, of course, joked 
him considerably, and told him it was a 
mean trick to have the poor thing follow- 
ing him all day, and then, when he got so 
close to camp, to shoot it, although we 
knew it had been chased down from Pea- 
cock’s Marsh to the north by dogs be- 
longing to another party. 

Monday was an eventful day. We did 
not leave camp until noon, when Smith, 
Cassan and I went up the river about two 
miles. The dogs started a large buck 
which ran within sight of Smith, but too 
far away for his .44 to reach, and got 
away. Two hunters who camped with 
us, and whom we will call Sam and Jack, 
while still-hunting, each had a shot at a 
large doe and buck, but failed to get them. 
Later, towards evening, Tripp and the 
writer, while still-hunting, heard a dog 
trailing a deer to the west of us. I ran to 
the top of a small hill and saw a fawn run- 
ning through thick brush —had a snap 
shot at it, but evidently missed. One dog 
returned in about ten minutes. Three 
dogs failed to return that night. 


DEER HUNTING ON THE MOIRA RIVER, ONTARIO 


Out at seven a.m. the following day 
to the north. At ten a.m. we _ heard 
Cassan’s gun to the east of us, where 
two dogs had run, each with a separate 
deer over the same trail, within three or 
four minutes of each other. He fired 
eight shots at the first one, which he 
killed, and three shots at the second, 
which got away. A_ strange incident 
noticed in connection with these two 
deer was that when Cassan wounded the 
first one, which stood fighting the dog, 
the second one passed within a few yards 
of the wounded deer, which crouched 
down until the second deer and dog pass- 
ed by, not over ten yards away. After 
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and just as the boys were returning a 
pair of strange dogs came to me, on the 
trail of the doe I had killed. They im- 
mediately returned to the swamp and 
started another deer, which they ran over 
the same runway, after we had left for 
the camp. We were well satisfied with 
our success for one day. 


On the day following rain fell until 
noon. Four of us remained in camp. The 
two hunters, Sam and Jack, who had be- 
come desperate, were out all day —saw 
several deer and had several shots, but 
no success. Sam used a Savage .303, 
and lost his best chance by forgetting to 


Smith, Stirk, Allison, J. Winter, Jr., Cassan, Hart, Graham,J. Winter, Sr, 


we had this doe dressed and hung up, I 
went back west on the runway, and after 
an hour’s wait saw a fine doe walking 
down the hill, about one hundred and 
twenty-five yards from where I was sta- 
tioned. At the second shot from the 
30-30 Winchester she fell dead, shot 
through the body. The boys at once 
ran over to me and dressed the deer. We 
then had the two to carry out to where 
the lumbermen were cutting logs, about 
half a mile to the south. 

I remained while the others carried out 
one deer, as I heard dogs to the north, 


November, 1908. 


unlock his gun, when four deer jumped 
up within fifteen yards of him. 
Thursday we were out early, but as all 
our dogs had run away on Tuesday, and 
failed to come back, we tried still-hunt- 
ing. About eleven a.m. Smith sighted 
a doe, walking about seventy-five yards 
from him, at which he emptied the maga- 
zine of the 44. The deer fell three times, 
early in the game, but scrambled off to 
a swamp and was lost. This was the 
first deer he ever shot at, and he would 
probably have got it had he carried an 
up-to-date gun. Cassan, who carried a 
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32-Special Winchester, and Tripp, a 
Mannlicher, guyed him _ considerably 
about the shooting qualities of the 44— 
told him “that it was a wonder some big 
buck did not come along and take the 
gun away from him.” He took the joke 
very well, and said “he was there with 
the mustard and a little oil of megoose- 
lum,” but that next year he would be 
equipped with a Mauser or a .32 Special. 
After we returned to camp, Sam and 
Jack brought in a spike buck, the first 
kill they had made. 

On Friday morning we tried a run a 
short distance from camp, and by nine 
o’clock Tripp killed a fine spike buck at 
the fourth shot. His first shot cut its 
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windpipe off, and still it could run. This 
ended our hunt, and we left camp at noon 
for home, well pleased with our success 


_and more than satisfied with the accom- 


modation afforded us by Mr. Winters. 
The last week we were in camp the deer 
appeared to be more plentiful, probably 
having been stirred up and driven in 
from other parts, as there were five other 
hunting parties around us, whom we 
could hear shooting every day. 

Hogan’s party from Millbridge, hunt- 
ing to the south about two miles, killed 
twelve deer and one bear. Another party 
near Black Creek killed seven deer and 
three bears. The latter were plentifui 
last season. 


WHAT THEY CAUGHT WHEN FISHING. 


BY HAROLD B. WHIDDEN. 


In the Spring-time’s chilling breezes, 
Man and Stripling fishing go; 
Where the speckled beauties feed 
In the waters full below. 
Stripling, casting rather near, 
Strikes a beauty, oh a tucker, 


Points with a happy air 


To the fish — a large s-u-c-k-e-r. 


Said the Man: “The Stripling shows 
That the trout he can’t locate, 

As his line too close he throws, 
Now watch my tempting bait!” 


If the tale is truly told, 


The rod received a pull, 
They saw a sucker bold, 


And Stripling laughed his full. 


One they caught; two they caught, 
Three they caught that day, 

With the fourth they were quite hot, 
The fifth they threw away, 


Six they’re sharing; s 


even they’re glaring, 


The eighth one made them mad, 
Ninth despairing ; tenth beswearing, 
“Suckers!” both of them said. 


Our Unsuccessful Deer Hani 


BY TENDERFOOT. 


FTER waiting with all the patience 

ai at our command for a year, the 

end of October arrived and found 

us, a merry party of seven very en- 

thusiastic hunters, on our way to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

The members of the party were Major 
and Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Weaver, Mr. Roger Barker, my wife 
(Mrs. L. D. Johnson) and myself. 


Did you ever hear anyone say it was 
bad luck to start anything, especially a 
hunting trip, on Friday? Well if you 
ever do after this you had better believe 
it. Everything turned out wrong with 
us. We boarded the train at Windsor 
at a quarter past four in the after- 
noon- and were due to arrive in 
Toronto at ten in the evening. We 
had reservations on the train northbound, 
but as our train was just one hour late ar- 
riving in Toronto, we stayed there for the 
night. We took the first train out the 
next mornirig and looked for no more 
trouble for the balance of the trip but we 
were just a little too sanguine. When 
we reached Gravenhurst we were told the 
train would go no furthur and we must 
wait about two hours or more for another 
train which would pick us up. This 
train arrived and we boarded it. Arriving 
at Huntsville at four p.m. we found the 
boat we were to take through the Lake 
of Bays had left an hour before. This 
was just one more disappointment and we 
were gradually getting used to them by 
that time. As the next day was Sunday 
and the boat would not run, we had to 
hire two rigs, one to carry the party, the 
other the baggage, as far as Dwight. We 
arrived there at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, almost frozen stiff, and all troubled, 
more or less, with nervousness from the 
shaky ride, for I assure you the road 
was different somewhat from our paved 
boulevards. However, we had friends in 
Dwight who took good care of us for 
the night. Mrs. Asbury, at whose house 
we stayed, always treats us as though 


we were members of the family, and we 
greatly appreciate it. 

Sunday morning saw us up earlier than 
Sunday mornings do, as a rule, for we 
wanted to get out to the shack as quickly 
as possible. Here is where the next dis- 
appointment shows up. Mr. Robertson, 
from Oxtongue, had been in Dwight all 
the day before waiting for us to arrive, 
and as we didn’t come in on the Saturday 
afternoon boat, he concluded we would 
not be there before Monday and so had 


Reading from the left : Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Weaver, Mrs. 
L. D, Johnson, Major and Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Mr. R. 
Barker and L. D. Johnson (Tenderfoot), 

driven back home. As there were no 

teams available in Dwight, we retained 

the services of one of the teams which 
had brought us from Huntsville the night 
before and finally arrived at the Shack 
about half past eleven on Sunday morning. 

However, this gave us plenty of time to 

get everything in shape for the beginning 

of the hunting on Monday morning. 

There was enough to do, too. We had 

to sweep the shack upstairs and down, 

get the mattresses from their hangings, 
and hemlock boughs to put under them. 

It was quite a job to unpack about half 

a dozen good sized boxes and distribute 

their contents around throughout the 

house, but in a case like this it is a very 
pleasant one. Everything was pretty 
much in shape by supper time and we all 
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Watching a Runway. 


did justice to the first meal in camp, leay- 
ing it to the women to fix things right in 
the meal line. Some stag parties seem to 
enjoy themselves alright and no doubt 
I could, to a certain degree but I would 
rather leave my Rods and Guns at home 
than the ladies. Needless to say, we 


turned in very early that night, after two ~ 


days and two nights on the road, the 
last ten miles of which was done on foot. 


Monday morning found us out of bed 
very shortly after daylight, and we were 
soon through with our oatmeal porridge, 
bacon, toast and coffee and ready: for 
the woods. This was Mr. Weaver's 
first fall in Muskoka and as he was not 
used to the runways we older hands had 
to see that he was placed in the proper 
position. Mr. Barker took our hound up 
to the head of the lake while the Major, 
with Mr. Weaver in tow, went up over 
the cliff at the rear of the house to take 
their stands in the swamp, and I went 
on the lake with the canoe. The dog had 
a good drive and brought the deer from 
the head of the lake down past the Major 
and Mr. Weaver, and I was looking for 
it to take the water every minute, but 
it turned and went back past the point 
from which it had started and on towards 
the park until the hound’s voice was out 
of hearing entirely. For the afternoon we 
tried the other side of the lake but with- 
out any better success. 


The next day we tried the runways at 
the head of the Lake but the deer seemed 
to think there was a better road farther 
north. We-shad a good run both forenoon 
and afternoon but with no luck. Of 
course with only two days gone, we were 
far from discouraged and supposed the 
next day would be somewhat better. In 
the morning we tried the same ground 
as on Monday with Mr. Weaver in the 
middle of the swamp, the Major at the 
mouth of the river and myself on the 
Lake in the canoe. Sport brought a 
deer down through the swamp to where 
Mr. Weaver was stationed. 


He didn’t see it until if made wigs 
aware of its presence by a snort and he 
then located it about one hundred yards 
distant. He could see nothing but its 
head at which he fired but somehow or 
failed to make a hit. He said it was not 
the first dear with which he failed to 
“make a hit.’ That ended the forenoon’s 
excitement and after a hearty dinner we 
decided to try the same ground again. 
Mr. Weaver had lost faith in his rifle by 
this time and took his double barrelled 
hammerless and buckshot, and thinking 
I would surely have as good luck in the 
woods as on the lake, I went with him 
taking the hound along. Mr. Barker 
went up to the head of the lake and 
Major Johnson covered a runway to the 
south of us. We had no sooner-got in 
the swamp than Sport began to give 
tongue, and hurrying through to the op- 
posite side found he had gone up on the 
hills there. Mr. Weaver and I were 
about one hundred yards apart when he 
suddenly called to me and at the same 
time fired one shot. I looked but could 
see nothing. He fired again and follow- 
ing the line of his gun I saw half of the 
deer’s tail past the side of a tree. T 
would have attempted to walk around so 
as to get a better view but the hound 
was very close and I shot at the tree to 
make the deer move. Instead of jump- 
ing to one side or the other, it went 
straight away and was over the hill with- 
out giving me another sight of it. Mr. 
Barker also jumped a deer that afternoon 
but got only a long range running shot 
without any chance of hitting. We felt 
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a little blue after the day’s failures but 
after a good supper, when we all gathered 
around the table to play a game of cards, 
we forgot our blueness and were only the 
more determined to get something the 
next day. 

We played cards until ten o’clock, then 
Mr. Weaver and I took our better halves 
with us on a moon light rabbit hunt. The 
girls laughed at us and our stealthy 
movements most of the time and I think 
their giggles scared the game away, at 
. least we saw nothing. We decided to 
leave the girls at home the next time we 
tried anything like that. 

Next morning, Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Barker took the hound and went across 
the lake to try a new field, while I went 
in the canoe and took up a stand on an 
island where I could watch the lake to 
advantage, and the Major was at the 
mouth of the river. I had been there per- 
haps an hour when I saw a large deer 
running along the road on the shore about 
a quarter of a mile away and while I 
watched, I thought I saw it stop behind 
a large rock. Thinking I could paddle to 
the shore before the hound came along 
and probably get a good shot when the 
deer was started, I hurried in and landed. 
By this time the hound was pretty close 
and I had only time to get to the top of 
the bank when the hound appeared in 
view. He went right by the rock and on 
across the point and then I knew I had 
been fooled out of some venison. The 
deer had gone straight across and taken 
to the water. I hurried around the point 
in the canoe but the deer was not in sight 
so I went on to the shack. There I got 
some further particulars in regard to the 
deer. The ladies had been outside listen- 
ing to the hound and saw the deer take to 
the lake. It started straight across but a 
man walking on the farther side frighten- 
ed it away and it swam right up the lake 
towards the shack. My wife rushed in, 
grabbed my revolver, a Smith and Wes- 
son 38 and ran along the shore to inter- 
cept the buck when he landed but she 
was just a little too late. 

For the afternoon, I took the hound 
with me around the upper end of the lake 
while the other men took their stands on 
the runways in the swamp. About five 


The Lady Deer Hunters returning from the Runways. 


minutes after loosing the hound he start- 
ed a large doe about a hundred and fifty 
yards from me. I fired and it went 
down on its front knees; before I could 
fire again the hound was right alongside 
it and I was afraid of hitting him. The 
deer made another jump and went down 
again the same way, then got up and 
made tracks straight away from me with 
the hound such a close second that I 
dared not shoot again. After about a two- 
mile run the deer took to the river right 
in front of another camp and the chef 
shot it. That ended the first week of 
disappointments. 

The next day, Sunday, was Ladies’ day 
and we took them for a boat trip up to 
the falls and for walks through the 
woods. Whenever they go out they take 
their rifles with them and as they are all 
splendid shots, a deer would stand little 
chance if they came upon it. 


The second week was not nearly so 
eventful as the first. We would ge 
splendid runs, but they all seemed to 
miss us by a narrow margin. For a fur- 
ther example of our luck, I was watch- 
ing the lake from a small island ahout 
half a mile from the shack until nearly 
dusk, and as I could hear no hounds run- 
ning, I went home. Less than fifteen 
minutes later there were three deer shot 
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within five hundred yards of where ] 
had been. Mr. Weaver and I tried one 
night this week for rabbits, but only got 
one; it was too cold work. 

Although we got no deer, we certainly 
had a splendid outing, and as the weatn- 
er was exceptionally good for the two 
weeks, we enjoyed ourselves every min- 
ute, outside as well as in the house. Our 
evenings were spent playing cards and 
chess and developing pictures, of which 
we obtained about two dozen good ones. 

Our bad luck hadn’t left us, though, 
for we left camp one day sooner than 
we intended doing in order to get the 
boat, but after arriving at Dwight found 
the boat did not touch there until the 
next day. However, we were lucky en- 
ough to find Mr. Jas. Asbury at home, 
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and he hurried us and our baggage 
aboard his fine launch and took us as 
far as the Portage. We arrived there 
only about five minutes ahead of the reg- 
ular liner, and so lost nothing by the 
boat not stopping at Dwight. Here is 
where the hoodoo departed, as we made 
all connections in good shape from that 
time on. 


We are already planning for this fall 
another trip to Muskoka, and if all goes 
well we will have another enjoyable vaca- | 
tion and as we will take care not to start 
on Friday, there will undoubtedly be 
some deer hanging beside the shack be- 
fore we pull up stakes for home. If we 
do have any luck, I will take pleasure in 
telling your readers all about it. 


What Our Neighbors are Doing in Forestry 


BY CHARLES CAMERON. 


HAT nature has been bountiful . 
in its gifts to America is con- 


ceded, and as a people we have 

not been backward in heralding 
this fact to the world. It has been our cus- 
tom to enumerate our national resources 
with justifiable pride, and with little fear 
of contradiction we have dwelt upon the 
plentitude of our hidden reserves await- 
ing development, and as yet not fully ex- 
plored. 

It is to our credit that we have done so. 
It would have shown a want of apprecia- 
tion of the bounties of nature to mankind 
if we had done less. But in our enthusi- 
asm we failed to keep in view the fact 
that our inheritance, princely though it 
was, might be lost through useless waste; 
and in truth the boundary line of bank- 
ruptcy was already in sight before we 
fully realized to what extent we had de- 
pleted certain storehouses of our natural 
wealth—wealth we had taught ourselves 
to believe could never be exhausted. 

The primeval forests of America were 
without a parallel. Almost boundless 
in extent, of greater variety, larger and 
statelier growth and more perfect speci- 


mens than any other country could boast. 
No one item in the list of national assets 
was so valuable, and none so ruthlessly 
destroyed. It is true it was necessary to 
clear the land of forests when our coun- 
try was new, and for generations the only 
thought was to drive back and conquer 
the wilderness that cumbered the ground. 
It was the early settler’s life work; axe 
and fire were his weapons and he labored 
in season and out of season, for of neces- 
sity it must be done. All credit to those 
hardy pioneers who performed this stren- 
uous task in our early days and who re- 
ceived but scanty compensation for their 
arduous toil; but it is not on the pioneer 
age that we wish to dwell. A later date 
in our history claims our attention. 

As civilization advanced the onslaught 
on our forests continued with increased 
vigor. As the population multiplied so 
the demand for lumber was ever on the 
increase. Wooden houses, wooden cities, 
wooden ships, wooden bridges, it was in- 
deed our wood age; but as yet our supply 
was more than abundant, and that our 
timber land was being diminished at an 
alarming pace called forth no protest and 
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seemingly passed unnoticed. In fact it is 
little more than a generation ago and well 
within the memory of those now living 
that it was firmly rooted in our 
minds that to clear away the 
forests was to make room for  prog- 
ress and to advance civilization. At 
length the warning came. The facts 
as found by those who had given the sub- 
ject careful analysis did not pass unno- 
ticed. More thorough investigation dis- 
closed the fearful havoc we had made and 
how near we were to the border line of 
forest famine that meant calamity. 
The lumber cut of the States for manu- 
facturing jurposes for the year 1907 was 
over 40,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
and it is estimated that we are consum- 
ing our forests at the rate of forty five 
square miles per day. At this rate every 
State and Territory would be denuded of 


its forests, public and private, in 
thirty or thirty-five years. Surely 
the time for action has come. 
Longer indifference to the plain 


undisputed facts would be un-American 
and a crime to posterity. The pronounc- 
ed conviction of the West has been con- 
firmed by the judgment of the now fully 
awakened East. Waste must be eliminat- 
ed. Our methods of “lumbering” must be 
changed radically and without delay. 
Forest culture and forest preservation 
must be studied and put in practical op- 
eration by the Government, by States 
and by individuals, or conditions will 
exist we dare not contemplate. 

It is true wood is not now used for the 
purposes of a generation ago. Wooden 
bridges are already a relic of the past. 
Ships of iron have been found to float as 
buoyantly as those of wood. Iron cars 
—freight and passenger—are supplanting 
those of wood and being used as fast as 
they can be manufactured. Every city 
and every town of importance has estab- 
lished fire limits within which no wooden 
structure may be built. Brick, stone, 
tile, iron, steel and cement, have all come 
to the relief of wood in ways that are 
innumerable. 

On the other hand American ingenuity 
has created a new industry that has de- 
veloped with marvellous rapidity. When 
the discovery was first made that certain 


kinds of wood could be reduced to pulp 
which in turn could be converted into 
paper, there were few indeed so far sight- 
ed as to foresee the effect this new depart- 
ure would have on the forests of America. 
But the commercial uses for which paper 
has been found to be well adapted have 
multiplied ten fold, and the ever increas- 
ing demand of the printing presses seem- 
ingly has no bounds. 

It was found first that the wood of a 
certain tree—the poplar—could be ground 
into a pulp suitable for paper, and for a 
time the discovery rested here. But 
pressing and eager demand stimulated 
enterprise and invention and it was soon 
learned that another species of tree was 
suitable for this purpose, then another 
and another, until the pulp mills became 
engines of destruction, and threatened 
the very existence of our standing timber. 

The American spirit of investigation 
and experiment may however come to the 
rescue. As wood was not thought of as 
a material from which to make paper un- 
til within comparatively recent years, so 
there may be other materials as yet unus- 
ed which may partially at least take the 
place of wood. The inventive genius can- 
not better employ his talents than in de- 
vising ways to utilize waste material ; 
and there is in our country a vast amount 
produced from the soil each year that is 
at present practically of no value. Sugar 
cane,raised so extensively in the Southern 
States, is of no value after the sugar has 
been extracted, and is usually disposed of 
by burning. In Texas alone there is burn- 
ed annually over 10,000,000 tons. Cotton 
stalks, and to a certain extent corn stalks, 
may be included in the same list, and in 
regard to all these, experiments are being 
made with the view to their conversion 
into paper. 

We have in fact much reason to be 
optimistic in view of recent events. The 
attitude of the States and Territories, the 
systematic as well as the scientific and 
educational work of the Government, all 
indicate that our remaining forests are not 
to be sacrificed to the greed of the lumber- 
men, that the wasteful methods which 
have followed down as a heritage from 
the days of the pioneers are to be aban- 
doned, and that a system of planting and 
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harvesting our forests like other products 
of the soil will be followed, and in fact is 
already in successful operation. 

It is claimed that no State in the Union 
was so rich in forests as the State of New 
York. From end to end it was heavily 
wooded with valuable timber,—white 
pine of magnificent growth predominating 
in many sections. It was the birth place 
of the lumber industry in America, and it 
seems appropriate that it should be the 
first State in the Union to establish a 
Forest Preserve. In 1883 the State took 
the first steps toward acquiring title to a 
large tract in the Adirondack Mountains 
with the view to maintaining it forever as 
a Park. Desperate and persistent at- 
tempts have been made from time to time 
by the lumber interests to circumvent the 
law and to find an opening for the woods- 
man’s axe, but on the whole they have 
been unsuccessful and the State holds 
securely in its possession today 2,807- 
700 acres in the Adirondacks, and also a 
large tract in the Catskill Mountains. 
The value of these great Parks cannot be 


indicated by the dollar mark. Free to 
all, residents and non-residents — with 
reasonable restrictions as to cutting 


timber and the care of fires, they are a , 


boon to tens of thousands annually. Im- 
portant waterways have their sources 
here and if these mountains were strip- 
ped of their trees and laid bare the effect 
upon these rivers cannot positively be 
known, but it may safely be predicted 
that as the highways of commerce their 
stability and usefulness would be greatly 
impaired. 

Other States have heeded the emergen- 
cy call and at the present time more than 
one-third of the States in the Union have 
either created State Forest Preserves, or 
they are actively co-operating with the 
Government in ‘the preservation of the 
National Forests within their borders. It 
is but recently that the famous redwood 
and big tree forests of California were 
rescued from the grip of the lumber- 
men, and it would have been a disgrace to 
our country if they had ‘been turned into 
boards and shingles. We are told by 
scientists that there is nothing on this 
globe on which we live having any form 
of life that is as old as the Sequoias, or 
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big trees as they are usually called, 
which are nowhere found except on the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. At the time 
of the Christian Era some of these trees 
were already old, and they stand there 
today with their vitality unimpaired, 
the living monuments of a far-away past, 
no one caring to venture a prediction as 
to when they will succumb to the infirm- 
ities of age. 

The Federal Government has unques- 
tionably been the most potent agency in 
saving the American forests. The Forest 
Service, a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, has now the administration 
and management of the National Forests 
throughout the United States, and during 
recent years it has rapidly extended its 
field of usefulness. The total acreage of 
National Forest land in the States and 
Territories on July 1, 1908, was 155,822,- 
030 acres. This includes about 5,000,000 
acres that was added during the year. So 
far as the amount appropriated by the 
Government will permit, this vast area 
is patrolled by forest rangers to safeguard 
against fire and trespass. A brief extract 
from the annual report of the Forester 
will give something of an idea of the 
work that is being done. 

“During the year construction work 
was completed as follows: 3,400 miles 
of trails, 100 miles of: waggon roads, 
3,200 miles of telephone lines, 550 cabins 
and barns, 600 miles of pasture and drift 
fences, 250 bridges and 40 miles ,of fire 
lines.” 

Notwithstanding the wide limits of the 
National Forests ‘and the large tracts 
held by the different States, the Govern- 
ment recognizes that the bulk of the 
woodlands of the country are in the pos- 
session of small owners. Mindful of the 
advantages of cooperation, the Forest 
Service studies how to reach quickly 
these small owners and give them the 
benefit of its investigations and to spread 
widely the information which it gathers. 
It has been shown that forests may be 
so managed as to be a source of revenue 
without impairing the original capital. 
There is a time for planting and a time 
for harvesting, and the annual average 
yield of forest land may be computed. 
The ravages of forest fires may be almost 


wholly prevented by an outlay small in 
comparison with the value of the timber 
annually destroyed. As a result of its 
scientific studies the Forest Service is 
year by year better able to give advice as 
to the management of woodlands and 
the utilizing of woods, and to give these 
facts the widest publicity at a mininum 
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of cost is an important part of the work 
that is being done by the Service. The 
knowledge thus to be gained is of the 
greatest importance to us as a nation, and 
it is only by the enlightened use of cor- 
rect theories put in practical operation 
by forest owners that our woodlands can 
be saved. 


The North Shore of Lake Supenor 


BY MARTIN 


Montreal to Nipigon, via the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway, I desired to 

see the whole of Lake Superior’s 
wilds by daylight, and accordingly in- 
structed the porter, when I retired at 
North Bay, to awaken me at Chapleau. 
The attendant was prompt, and after a 
good night’s rest I was ready for sight- 
seeing. A hasty toilet and I repaired to 
the dining car to enjoy a tasty and appet- 
izing breakfast, which I prolonged past 
any reasonable time, taking in the wonder- 
ful and grand scenery through which the 
train was passing. 

From Chapleau to White River is the 
most desolate and barren country to be 
found on the whole Lake Superior Divi- 
sion, that is, while it is desolate to a de- 
gree, it is at the same time sublimely 
grand and awful in its rocky grandeur. 

The men who pushed a railway through 
such difficulties were bold and energetic, 
almost past belief. But with time and 
unlimited money, much, ah! almost any- 
thing can be accomplished. 

The train was no sooner clear of one 
heavy rock cut, than it plunged into an- 
other in the most bewildering way, and 
one has about figured it out in his slow 
brain what persistent blasting in one par- 
ticular place it must have entailed, before 
he is rushing through another cut more 
stupendous than the one previously con- 
templated. 

Notwithstanding the wild grandeur of 
rocks upon rocks yet here and there the 
train crosses some small, calm, deep river 
suggestive of romantic canoeing or winds 
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along a succession of falls and quiet pools 
that reminds travellers of speckled trout 
and cosy camping places. In some of 
the great declivities formed by the sur- 
rounding mountains nestle picturesque 
ponds and lakes where one could remain 
perdu for a length of time, if not for all 
time. 

Here and there we passed through ex- 
tensive blueberry patches just coming in- 
to bloom and with the eyes of an old 
hunter I read them to be favorable places 
for bear. 


The still hunter for bear could with a 
good pair of glasses, from the high rocky 
levels that border these patches, pick up 
Mr. Bruin while partaking of his favorite 
fruit; then with his knowledge of stal- 
king would with due patience, be the pos- 
sessor of bear claws, and steak for supper. 

From the top of some of the lofty bald 
mountains in view from the car window a 
man could bring into the field of his glass 
any moving thing for miles around. Once 
Bruin was located it would be a simple 
thing to work up into close range. 

Most of this part of the country is fav- 
orable for this mode of hunting. Of 
course it requires a cool head and a steady 
nerve. 

From Chapleau to White River the 
country is the same as I have attempted 
to describe, but once past the latter place 
going west it becomes a better wooded 
territory and at and about the flag station 
of Montizambert looks and is in fact the 
home of the red deer, moose and small 
game. 
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I heard from a native who boarded the 
train at this point that great numbers 
were killed during the last winter. 

The number seemed so great for the 
consumption of the possible or apparent 
number of the inhabitants that I told him 
this was wanton slaughter. He assured 
me none of the meat was wasted. How- 
ever, I heard all along this part of the 
country of many deer and moose being 
killed during the past winter and not 
alone by Indians but by whites as well. 
In a manner, Indians are obliged to kill 
for the support of their families and as 
long as they waste not, cannot very well 
be punished for killing food on their own 
native hills that they look on and consider 
a bounty from the “Kitchi-Manitou,” but 
with the whites it is different. In many 
instances when they kill a large animal 
they take the hide and some choice 
pieces of the meat; the rest remains to 
rot in the forest. 

I would suggest for the preservation of 
our fast disappearing game that a Gov- 
ernment game protector be appointed 
without delay to patrol this part of the 
country from Missanabie to Nipigon, 
during the winter months, especially dur- 
ing the height of the snow or when it is 
crusted. 

I venture to think the Canadian Pac- 
ific Railway Company would give such 
an authorized official a free pass up and 
down the line between the points desig- 
nated if for no other reason than the pro- 
tection of game for sportsmen yet to 
come over their line and dropping off at 
places with a good name for game. 

This game protector could drop off at 
any place he had suspicions about, «ques- 
tion people, get evidence, and when a 
clear case is made out against any break- 
er of the law have the magistrate impose 
the very maxinum fine, with imprison- 
ment for a second offence. One or two 
convictions would have a wholesome and 
beneficial effect and would go far in det- 
erring the perpetrators to continue this 
wanton killing. 

One last word or suggestion about 
such an Official—let him be from a dis- 
tance, One connected with the people or 
a resident of that part of the country 
would be of no avail. 


At a bend of the White River, a couple 
of miles west of Montizambert, we had 
some delay crossing a bridge. The mid- 
dle pier of the new concrete bridge had 
sunk alarmingly, necessitating the train 
being pushed slowly over the old dis- 
carded bridge alongside of the new. 
This bridge has been partially demolished 
when the defect in the new one was 
noticed. 

Our locomotive was switched to the 
rear of the train and we were pushed 
slowly over the structure. I admit a case 
of nerves and got down on the lowest 
footstep ready to take a header upstream 
should a catastrophe take place. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany had two divers and a couple of hun- 
dred men camped here repairing the fault 
and when I returned over the line ten 
days later we dashed over the new bridge 
with the utmost confidence. 

All along this wonderful railway one 
passes at short intervals section men’s 
houses. These men patrol from four to 
five miles of track, each and every day, 
and put in the proverbial stitch in time 
to any minor defects. 

Anything seriously happening to the 
roadbed or bridges is at once telegraphed 
from the nearest office and a gang of 
experienced men immediately rushed to 
the danger spot. 

We crossed the Pic River about six 
miles up from its debouchement into Lake 
Superior and by the same token we are 
from this forth rapidly approaching the 
Great Lake. 

A word however about the Pic. This 
river flows from the north through high 
clay banks, from sixty to over a hundred 
feet high. The same conditions continue 
up to the first portage, distant inland 
sixty miles. The water, from the con- 
stant breaking away of the banks and the 
frequent rains is heavily charged with 
clay. When the sediment is allowed to 
settle in the bottom of a glass the water 
is clear, tasty and wholesome. 

The Pic carries its breadth of about 
one-eighth of a mile pretty evenly right up 
to the first portage. This portage, by the 
way, is called by the Indians “The Lake 
Portage ;” why I cannot say for there is 
not a lake near it; probably however, 
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because it is the last portage from the 
interior to Lake Superior. The Pic is 
navigable from its mouth to the portage, 
sixty miles, for small steamboats and in 
the olden days was the route for transport 
of supplies for the Hudson’s Bay Co’s in- 
land posts. There are no fish in this 
stretch. 

Leaving the Pic the line runs south- 
west to Heron Bay, and here we catch 
the first glimpse of the noble Superior. 


Huron, Erie and Ontario are wonder- 
ful bodies of fresh water, and do not 
vary much in point of area. Superior 
stands alone in its vast extent, wonder- 
ful coast line, profound depth and crys- 
tal clearness of its waters. 


Leaving Heron Bay (named, by the 
way, after Frank Heron, a half-breed 
trapper who had his hunting shack here 
in the olden days), we wind about the 
lake short to Peninsula, abbreviated from 
“Peninsula Harbor.” North, east and 
south the harbor is well protected, but 
with a wind from the southwest I should 
think it would be very imprudent for ves- 
sels to be caught at the docks. 


This summer Peninsula was a very 
busy place, for in addition to being a re- 
ceiving point of coal by water, there is 
a large number of men working at a 
cut-off for the line upon which the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway are spending over 
half a million of dollars. 


Two ocean-looking vessels were at the 
dock discharging coal. In size they ap- 
peared any tonnage from four to six thou- 
sand, and with the modern appliances in 
use the cargo was coming out in a black 
stream. 


Just immediately west of Peninsula 
begin the Canadian Pacific Company’s 
show places, the grandest and most won- 
derful engineering works east of the 
Rockies. The line runs to the bottom 
of the bay, and after crossing a long 
trestle climbs the western side of the 
bay to a high promontory many feet 
above the lake waters and immediately 
opposite Peninsula. Here the first tun- 
nel occurs, being succeeded by several 
others. I have not the figures of the 
length of this tunnel, but to one sitting in 
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the train it appears an interminable 
length of time before coming out into 
daylight. 

For several miles we run in and out 
of lesser tunnels, through rock cuts, 
alongside of the very lake where the 
roadway was sliced down off the living 
mountain, one side of the car being in 
darkness, while from the windows at the 
outer side one could drop a stone into 
water a hundred feet deep. 

To Schreiber from Peninsula is fifty- 
five miles, and it is between these places 
that the most awe-inspiring portion of 
the Lake Superior Division occurs. 

Going east most of the high elevations 
are passed on the down grade, some parts 
being so steep as 25 or 30 gradient, and 
when the train swishes around one of the 
capes and begins to shoot down those 
hair-raising slopes one is apt to drop out 
an “Ave Marie.” 

Schreiber is nicely situated high up 
and over-looking the lake, and is one 
of the divisional points of the system, 
and is a go-ahead, prosperous place. 

One of the most delightfully situated 
new places we pass is the fishing vil- 
lage of Rossport, fourteen miles west 
of Schreiber. A beautiful bay runs in 
from the lake, dotted with islands, with 
deep water all about and forming at the 
dock a safe harbor for the fishing boats. 

Fire has not touched this part of the 
country, islands and shore being clothed 
with green trees and moss of varied col- 
ors and shades. 

This beautiful spot being only 
about a hundred miles from Port Ar- 
thur, will no doubt in the future become 
a summer resort for the wealthy people 
of that rapidly growing city. 

After rising the next elevation from 
Rossport, we found the country on fire 
in several places, evidently newly start- 
ed, but in some parts dangerously near 
the line. The sectionmen were every- 
where on the alert, but with a high wind 
the flames would very soon get beyond 
their control. 


The next place with a name from 
Rossport west is “Pays Plat.” It is well 
named, for not only is the land about 
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flat, but the water also. Clayey, shallow 
water runs out a considerable distance 
from the land, and the shore itself is of 
a sandy clay formation, covered with 
dead trees of various kinds. 


We pass by a few other flag stations 
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and arrive at Nipigon very close to the 
schedule time. 

This is my objective point, and here I 
debark and repair to mine hotel. 

Of Nipigon, its people and its condi- 
tions I will write in my next and last 
article on this trip. 


Fishing at Rond Eau Park 


BY BLUE BILL. 


OST men have one or more weak- 

M nesses, and those who accepted 

the kind invitation of Mr. and 

Mrs. C. H. Eastlake, of Ridge- 

town, Ont., to spend a couple of days 

with them at their summer home in the 

beautiful Rond Eau Park during August 

of the present year all pleaded guilty to 

the affliction which accompanied Isaac 
Walton through life. 

The party included, in additon to the 
host and hostess, Mr. A. J. Jeffries, the 
popular traveller through northern On- 
tario of the Star Shirt Company, of 
Hamilton; Mr. Percy Young, of the firm 
of R. J. Young & Co., both residents of 
London, Ontario; Mr. H. C. Snyder, 
cashier of the Molsons Bank, Ridgetown, 
and J. . Eastlake, of the Traders Bank 
staff, Kincardine, and Mac, at home. 

Accompanying the invitation to Glen- 
garry Cottage was the promise of abun- 
dance of fish, and though the latter was 
considered a joke, the results amply jus- 
tified the promise. The gathering proved 
one of the most pleasant it has been the 
good fortune of those joining ever to have 
experienced. 

The delights of the Park, the warm 
welcome of the host and hostess, the 
excellence of the fishing and the genial 
society made the few hours pass all too 
quickly, although pleasant memories re- 
main which will not speedily be effaced. 


Throughout the two days the fishing 
was of the best, and although it was 
both a joke and the fact that the big 


ones did really get away, enough were 
gained to satisfy any reasonable fisher- 
man. Bass that weighed three pounds, 
six ounces, and pike that passed the four 
pound mark were obtained and with the 
number taken home friends were convinc- 
ed that the visit was as great a success 
from a piscatorial as from a social stand- 
point. 


Contrary winds, storms, scarcity of 
worms, minnows, grubs, flies, etc., are 
amongst the usual apologies for a short 
string of fish. Success in our case was 
won with star spoons and bucktail spin- 
ners mixed with a very little patience. 
The illustration acompanying shows the 
result of three and a quarter hours’ 
work with the rod and spoon. ° Readers 
will readily appreciate the modest expres- 
sions of members of the bunch when 
lined up at the landing, in order to have 
their photos taken, particularly after the 
exertions necessitated by the capture of a 
baby rabbit, caught immediately after the 
party landed from one fishing trip. 


Nobody worked but “Dad,” the skip- 
per of the R. S. R., a cat-rigged sail 
boat seventeen feet over all; and his two 
sons, who were assisted on deck and in the 
w(hole) by Mr. Snyder, the genial (heavy- 
weight) member of the staff. Particulars 
of the expedition on the waters of the 
Rond Eau might prove interesting to 
readers, but none of the party can do jus- 
tice to the adventures. 


Those who have fished without success 
elsewhere should visit the waters of Rond 
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Eau. The advantages to be gained are 


a full grown appetite, 
sunburn and a big string of fish. Were ment at the Park, and for bathing, boat- 


these attractions more fully known visi- 


tors would undoubtedly increase in num- ful retreat, Rond Eau Park 


bers. 
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THE VAGRANT. 


BY MISS HARRIET ROGERS. 


a vagrant! I know all your kin 

you're at home underneath the great trees, 
that your elbows slip straight to your knees, 
that your hands, lean and brown, cup your chin, 
far horizons your longing looks win— 

signs of a vagrant are these! 


and favored, I deem! 


You will drift through the still amber morn at your ease, 
You will wander afar, you will loaf as you please, 

You will dance in the forest or lave in the stream, 

And you'll slip through the dark like the ghost of a dream— 


The 


ways of a vagrant are these! 


Oh, you are a vagrant! This title you’ve won 

On the trail o’er stark passes, the road o’er green leas, 

In the strong play of winds and the deep sound of seas, 
In the joy of the wilderness, love of the sun, 

And in sleep neath the stars when the good day is donc— 


The 


spoils of the vagrant are these! 


A. J. Jeffries, H. C. Snyder, Perey Young, J. E. Eastlake, Mac. Eastlake, 
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Facilities for acquiring summer homes 
a goed coat of are offered by the Provincial Govern- 


ing, sailing, fishing or a quiet and rest- 


unex- 


The Fourth Annual Camp 


BY THE REV. k. B. COCHRANE. 


Y universal consent, this year’s 
camp of the Alpine Club was the 
most successful yet held by this 
young and growing organization. 

The attendance of members was larger 
than ever; the camping ground was an 
ideally-beautiful spot; the presence of a 
party of English Alpiners added a special 
element of interest: more graduating 
members qualified than ever before; the 
evenings around the Camp-fire were un- 
usually enjoyable; and above all, al- 
though several of the climbs attempted 
by the members were admittedly dan- 
gerous, there was not a single accident 
during the whole week to mar the plea- 
sure of the camp. 

On Monday, August the second, every 
train from both east and west landed 
many eager Alpiners at Hector, a little 
wayside station in British Columbia, just 
west of “the Great Divide,” and nine 
miles distant from Lake O’Hara, near 
Which the camp was pitched. Three 
hundred yards from the station at Hec- 
tor was the auxiliary camp. Here the 
Supplies for the main camp were kept, 
the extra luggage stored and the bag- 
gage packed on the backs of strong, sure- 
footed, wise little Western ponies, owned 
by Otto Bros., of Field. Here. too, the 
travellers left their “civilized togs” be- 


hind them, and quickly donned the 
“knicker” costume so well-known in the 
mountains and so essential to safe and 
successful climbing. The transformation 
thus effected was complete! The iden- 


‘tity of doctor, lawyer, minister, business- 


man, school-teacher, Easterner, Western- 
er, veteran, tenderfoot, was lost entirely. 
Yes, in some cases, too (if the writer may 
venture the statement) it was hard to 
distinguish the man from the woman, 
the husband from the wife! [If the cos- 
tume was not always becoming, we all 
of us recognized its utility before the 
week had passed. 

The trip in to Lake O’Hara was not 
the least enjoyable part of the week’s 
outing. Ponies were provided for those 
who wished to ride: but the vast ma- 
jority preferred to walk, by easy stages, 
along the beautiful mountain trail as it 
climbed the fifteen hundred feet to the 
altitude of Lake O’Hara. following the 
course of the winding, swift-running 
Cataract Creek. Those who professed to 
know called the distance to the camp 
nine miles; but at least one novice who 
covered the distance on foot would have 
accepted the statement that it was a fif- 
teen mile tramp! This one thing is sure, 
—a mountain mile would measure a 
great deal more if it were in Ontario! 
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Especially did this seem true to one 
who, unknowingly, walked from Hector 
station to the camp with two pairs of 
leather shoe laces in the heel of his boot! 
But we took our time; and -walking in 
leisurely fashion there was ample oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the beauties of nature 
on every side. The many-colored wild- 
flowers on the hill-sides, the long stretch- 
es of forest devastated by fire, succeeded 
by miles of straight and’ lofty trees, the 
bare places stripped of trees by great 
avalanches of the long ago, the continual 
panorama of mountains with the sunlight 
playing on the snow-capped peaks, and 
the many swift rapids of the noisy 
stream,— all these features made that 
walk to camp wonderfully interest- 
ing to one who never before had been 
privileged to see the mountains. 

After over three hours of tramping Lake 
O’Hara was reached, 6,664 feet above sea 
level; and a quarter of a mile further on, 
the camp itself came into view. Every 
party received a hearty welcome from 
Mr. A. O. Wheeler, the energetic aud 
popular President; Mr. John D. Patter- 
son, the genial Vice-President; and Mr. 
S. H. Mitchell, the painstaking Executive 
Secretary. After registering and finding 
our respective tents and unpacking our 
“outfits,” a general survey of the camp 
was the natural thing. 

At once the visitor was impressed with 
the natural beauty of the spot, and re- 
cognized the wisdom of the Committee 
in choosing this valley for a camping 
ground. A natural clearing, perhaps three 
hundred yards long by one hundred wide, 
surrounded by a belt of sprttce and bal- 
Sam trees, with an outer amphitheatre of 
lofty, snowy mountains; such, in brief, 
was the camping ground at Lake ©’Hara. 
To the south rose Mount Schaffer, be- 
yond which the snow-capped peak of 
Mount Biddle appeared in the discance. 
During the camp a party of four ascend- 
ed Biddle, accomplishing the second 
ascent of this mountain. To the south- 
east Hungabee was visible. This, one 
of the hardest climbs in this part of the 
Rockies, has only been accomplished 
once, when an American, Professor Par- 
ker, with two guides, reached the sum- 
mit. Two of the club members made an 


attempt on two successive days to con- 
quer Hungabee, but on both occasions, 
when within a few hundred feet of the 
top, were forced to abandon the attempt. 
Next to Hungabee, Ringrose could be 
seen —a peak which has never yet been 
climbed. Then Yukkness and Lefroy 
were visible; and to the east, the glacier 
of the Abbott’s Pass, which was a con- 
stant reminder of the tragic death there 
a few years ago of the young English- 
man whose name the Pass now bears. 


‘Next the summit of Mount Victoria was 


seen behind Mount Huber, up which all 
the. graduating members went to win 
their qualifications as full-fledged Al- 
piners of the Canadian Rockies. Facing 
the camp were the Wiwaxy peaks—bare 
and uninviting; while away to the north. 
the top of Cathedral Mountain was just 
visible. Back of the camp the two tall 
peaks of Odaray rose, majestic and fore- 
boding. This was the view from camp. 
Its beauty and grandeur can only be 
imagined. They cannot adequately be 
described in words. 

The arrangement of the camp itself was 
simple. Everything radiated from the 
camp-fire in the centre. Immediately to 
the west was the largest, and of course 
the most important tent of all—the 
dining tent. Behind this was the kit- 
chen, where three willing and genial 
Chinamen worked hard to satisfy the 
hunger of over one hundred and seventy- 
five ravenous men and women. In front 
of the dining hall, the President had his 
own private quarters, and near by the 
mail-box and the notice board stood. To 
the right the Executive and Honorary 
Secretaries were always busy in tents as- 
signed them. Across a cool clear stream, 
to the north, were the men’s quarters; 
and to the west, clustered in the trees, 
were the women’s sleeping tents. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the management and organization of the 
camp. It was no small task to arrange 
for and successfuly carry out such an 
undertaking. That it was accomplished 
so well is due, almost entirely, to the 
hard work and organizing genius of the 
President. He had many able assistants, 
of course: but the chief responsibility 
was his. No one can meet Mr. Wheeler 
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without being impressed with his per- 
sonality. Business-like, active, a born 
leader of men, a passionate lover of the 
mountains, it is easy to understand that 
practically alone he brought the Alpine 
Club into being and has succeeded in en- 
listing the support and rousing the en- 
thusiasm of hundreds of Canadians who 
love the mountains and desire to see their 
beauties better known and more widely 
appreciated. His report, at the annual 
meeting held around the camp-fire on 
Wednesday, August 4th, was a compre- 
hensive and interesting one. It made 
reference to the withdrawal by the Do- 
minion Government of the assistance of 
their surveying staff, given at previous 
camps: but the President expressed the 
belief that the Department of the In- 
tericr might still be brought to see what 
the Alpine Club was doing to advertise 
Canada, and as a result grant some finan- 
cial assistance. Mr. Wheeler, amid ap- 
plause, expressed the thanks of the Club 
to the Alberta Government for a grant 
during the year of one thousand dollars, 
and to the Government of British Colum- 
bia for a grant, through the Alpine Club 
of Revelstoke, of five hundred dollars. 
He expresed regret that, as a result of 
an attempted monopoly in the business 
of guiding visitors in the mountains, the 
old and experienced mountaineers, such 
as Wilson, Stephens, Martin and Camp- 
bell, were being replaced by inexperienc- 
ed youths from the East. The President 
advocated the appointing of a Directorate 
to manage the Club’s affairs. These were 
his words: “It seems to me almost de- 
sirable that the management of the Club 
should be placed under a Directorate and 
be managed by a Director, assisted by 
such staff as the conditions warrant, 
similar to a Department of the Govern- 
ment.” The inauguration of winter sports 
in the mountains was suggested as a pos- 
sibility of the near future and the pro- 
position was received with enthusiasm. 

Fitting reference was made in both the 
reports of the President and Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. Parker, to the honor done 
the Alpire Club of Canada by the visit 
this year of the party of English Alpiners, 
who were the honored guests of the camp. 
Nearly all the visitors were experienced 
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climbers: 
some in 


some of them in the Alps, 
the Himalayas, some 


had previously visited and climbed in the 
Canadian Rockies. The members of the 
party were: Professor Dixon of Manches- 
ter University, Mrs. and Miss Dixon; Mr. 
Amery, of London; Mr. Munn, of Lon- 
don; Mr. Rolide, of Birkenhead ; Mr. Has- 
tings, of Bradford; Mr. Priestly, of Brad- 
ford; Mr. and Mrs. Solly, of Birkenhead; 
Miss MacLay, of Glasgow: Mr, Pilking- 
ton, of Manchester; and Dr. and Mrs. 
Benson, of Dublin, Ireland. Every mem- 
ber of the Club appreciated the presence 
of these members of older clubs across 
the seas. They proved ideal campers, 
made themselves perfectly at home and 
helped the officers in any way they pos- 
sibly could. Around the camp-fire at 
night, one or two of the guests would 
relate their experiences on climbs up the 
great mountains of the other continents, 
or would tell the story of their as- 
cent of some peak of the Rockies, 
sometimes visible to us as they describ- 
ed their trips. Others contributed with 
song and story; and with the abund- 
ance of talent among the Canadians 
present, helped to make these evenings 
in camp, hours that will long linger in 
memory. The reference in Mrs. Parker’s 
report to the presence of the British 
guests was so beautifully expressed that 
I quote it in full: “Though mountaineer- 
ing is as wide as east and west, knowing 
in its essence no nationality nor bounds 
of kingdom or commonwealth; though 
one genuine mountaineer has a noble in- 
terest in common with every other genu- 
ine mountaineer, whatever his clime or 
nationality, there may be occasions when 
the Alpine Club of Canada will feel in its 
heart the tug of Empire. The visit this 
summer of veteran British climbers, 
members of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished Alpine Club in the world, is 
such an occasion; and our welcome has 
in it an element of national kinship. We 
hope this visit may become historic, in 
that it will initiate annual expeditions to 
the Rockies under the auspices of the 
mother of organized 
And the members enthusiastically 
onded the Secretary's hope. 
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in the 
mountains of Africa, and most of them 


mountaineering.” 
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Two familiar faces were missed from 
this year’s camp. During the year Mr. 
Hector G. Wheeler, the President's 
brother, and Mr. William Vaux, of Phila- 
delphia, have passed away —or better, 
as the Vice-President beautifully put it 
in moving the adoption of the President’s 
report —“have made their last ascent.” 
Mr. Vaux, with other members of his 
family, had spent some twenty sum- 
mers in the Rockies, and was widely 
known to members who attended pre- 
vious camps. All who knew Mr. Wheeler 
will agree with every word of this tribute 
from the pen of the Honorary Secretary: 
“Mr. Wheeler . was closely asso- 
ciated with all the Club’s activities. The 
healthy extension of the progress of 
mountaineering in this country lay very 
close to his heart. All new climbers on 
his rope soon learned to trust him as a 
guide, strong, patient, kind, safe. And so 
he was as a man. Although ill for long 
months, his death came as a sudden 
shock. None who climbed with him in 
the camp but feel the influence of his 
strong and gentle spirit. We shall not 
forget him.” 

In the limits of this article it is not 
possible to do more than refer to some of 
the other matters dealt with in the Sec- 
retary’s report. The membership stands 
at four hundred and eighty-two. One new 
honorary member was elected during the 
wear, Mr. Walter Dwight Wilcox, F. R. 
G. S., the author of the well-known book 
on the Rockies. The Club has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the Province 
of Alberta, and is now authorized to hold 
property up to the value of one hundred 
thousand dollars and borrow to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five thousand. “Perman- 
ent visibility” has at last been given to 
Canadian mountaineering by the erection 
of a beautiful club- house on the side of 
Sulphur Mountain at Banff. (A separate 
article will be devoted to a description of 
the club-house.) The outlook for the 
future of the Club is promising indeed. 
The East is waking up and taking an in- 
_ ¢reased interest in the possibilities of 
mountain-climbing. The Governments 
of the. Provinces and the Dominion are 
becoming more sympathetic. The opti- 
mism of the concluding paragraph of the 
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President’s address is more than justified: 
“We must be ready to make some sacri- 
fice, both of time, labor and money, but 
I think the end will repay us; and we will 
be able to feel that we have not only had 
much pleasure and profit from it, but 
that we have done somewhat for our 
country’s good.” 


The following is the official list of those 
making qualification climbs at this year’s 
camp: 

Mount Huber. 


August Ist. 
K. Campbell, M.D. 
72 Eb. ‘Boyee: 
G: M. Smith. 


August 2nd. 

iss R. Paterson. 
iss D. Oldham. 

s M. Thomas. 
R. Dow. 

. Nicholson. 

. Higinbotham. 
"Harereav es. 
ev. Cine Peck. 


August 3rd. 
As 'G: Grakani. 
Miss L. DeBeck. 
Miss L. Hanafin. 
F. W. Godsal. 
Miss Ings. 
Be ok Pim: 
. Arthur. 
E. G. Crawford. 
S. Darling. 
RRB 2 Kay 
Miss M. Baxter. 
August 5th. 


F. 
Be 
A. 
R 


Miss A. Baxter. 

Miss D. Chevrier. 

Miss MacNabb. 

August 6th. 

ss J. A. Gibson. 

. F. Armistead. 

iss McClinton. 

Az ett, ie 
. B. McKec 

: i Kendall, 

arter. 

B. McLelland. 


Battell. 


hnie, M.D. 
M.D: 


rm 

— 

Pp 
iO 
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J; Bb. McLaren, W. A. Alldritt. 

Mrs. McLaren. Miss Holditch. 

W. H. Gunn. 

Miss McLean. August 9th. 


Eric Ings. 

Rev. A. M. Dallas. 
Rev. J. G. McKechnie. 
Mrs. Kendall. 

Miss E. Sinclair. 

Miss E. Johns. On Mount Stephen. 


Henry H. Lyman. 
Miss M. Mumford. 
F.. Creedy. 


Rev. G. Howcroft. C. EE. Gillis 
Bb eek W.. e- Harrison: 
venue Mics AN McKenzie 


Miss Elizabeth Moore. 


H. A. Dowler. 
Miss Beth Halstead. oo Mount 
Miss E. Mumford. Mrs. Spence. 


“1 HiyAL EXANDER_ENG.CU 


Taking Salmon from Traps on the Fraser River, B.C. 


A New Brunswick Moose Hunt 


HE Doctor, Charlie and Jack got 
to the woods on the day appointed, 


but as usual a hundred things 
kept me away for nearly a 
week. We had decided to go well 


up the Miramichi River, hire a cook and 
one guide for the party. In this way we 
thought we would have all the freedom 
and fun of a private picnic and be saved 
all the worry and anxiety both in the camp 
and in the woods. 

“Whatever kind of grub we get,” the 
Doctor used to sing out every time he met 
one of us; “we will have pure air and clear 
sparkling spring water.” He was sick of 
the highly coloured and highly flavored 
city water and had waged a great fight for 
a pure supply. So our catch word and sal- 
utation for weeks was “Pure Spring 
Water,”and I do believe we caught the 
Doctor’s enthusiasm and fairly gloated 
over the delights of pure spring water and 
fancied ourselves getting fat on that one 
luxury alone. 

It was well on in the afternoon of a 


Short fall day when I drove to 
the home of the guide who had 
come out of the woods to meet 
me. It was November, the calling 


season had long passed, and we must de- 
pend on tracking and on the still hunt. 
While we prepared for the woods the 
guide quietly threw out a few leading 
questions. He had not been the compan- 
ion of wealthy New Yorkers, genial Vir- 
ginians, sturdy Englishmen and even can- 
ny Scotchmen, not to mention many 
others from the four corners of the globe, 
without learning how best and with least 
offence to draw out a few facts that were 
almost essential for success, and one 
might say for his own safety, for some 
who go to hunt are more dangerous than 
an enemy. I admired his skill and hoped 
he would be as good a master in the art of 
finding game. My answers informed him 
that I had never shot a deer or a moose 
but, not to seem too green, I told him of 
some hunting I had done. Remembering 
that camps are often ill provided with bed 
covers I thought it would be no harm to 
give him a hint, so I told him of one trip I 


had had the year before. We stayed in a 
camp, I told him, and I nearly perished 
with cold, my teeth chattering while I 
tried in vain to get warm the whole live- 
long, sleepless night by chopping wood 
and keeping on a fire in the old broken 
stove. I rubbed it in hard. He made no 
reply. These Canadian guides are a reser- 
ved class. But when we finally started I 
marked one for myself against the big 
score he had run up in the questioning, 
for among his pack he had a great heavy 
comfortable or quilt. 

“Tt is five miles to the camp,” said the 
guide. “It will be dark long before we get 
there and the last part of the road is bad. 
Will you go in tonight or wait till the 
morning.” 

“Tonight if at all possible,” I replied.“I 
have only a few days and I am here for a 
hunt, 

We ate a hasty supper in the guide’s 
snug little home and started. I had on oil 
tan moccasins that were about as high as 
the ordinary shoe; the guide’s hunting 
moccasins reached to his knee. He had 
packed my little luggage and some provis- 
ions in a great white knapsack and 
through it he pulled the quilt. Slinging 
this over his shoulder we started. He car- 
ried besides a lantern, a rifle and an axe. 
I took the axe and my rifle. It struck me 
as strange that his knapsack should be 
white but white it was as I had good cause 
to remember. He led off at a rapid pace 
with a long easy stride seldom acquired 
except on the trail. He did not seem to 
mind the weight on his back, the great 
white knapsack sat there like a small 
world on the back of a modern Atlas. 

Of course we had to cross ariver. Who 
ever went hunting and did not ford a river 
or cross on one of those wonderfully and 
fearfully constructed crafts called a cat- 
amaran or “Cat’’! It is well named for it 
is of uncertain temper. Three cedar logs 
are rudely fastened together with ropes 
or withes or planks and the doubting pas- 
senger, his muscles all unused to such 
nice balancing tries to imitate the actions 
of a tight rope walker and maintains an 
undignified and uncertain attitude, while 
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the cat is being dexterously manouvered, 
(or rather swung by the tail), so as not to 
drift far down the rapid current in cross- 
ing twenty yards of water. 

There was a light crust of snow and it 
helped to make the daylight last wonder- 
fully for wherever the snow lay on the 
ground the path could be clearly seen. 
Then we struck the “low ground” as the 
guide called it but which the unsophisti- 


cated would call in blunt English a 
swamp. 

There was little daylight now, 
and on the soft ground not a _ ves- 
tage of snow remained — nothing 
but blackness below. The trees, too, 
must have been close together 


on either side for it was suddenly densely 
dark. The guide never slackened his glid- 
ing, easy “lope.” At first I tried to pick 
my steps and follow his zig-zag course for 
knowing the trail and with eyes accustom- 
ed to the darkness, he could find his way 
well. But unaccustomed to such work 
and over new ground I could not distin- 
guish anything. Seeing a bright spot 
and thinking it was solid earth I planked 
my foot down into a mud hole about a 
foot deep and full of water. With a few 
words under my breath I looked up 
but could see no guide. In the dis- 
tance however I could just make out 
a little white spot—the knapsack on 
his back. Seeing that I was losing time 
and that I could not pick my steps, I plun- 
ged boldly in and kept a straight course, 


plowing my way along the middle of the. 


road where the mud was deepest. Doing 
my best I could just keep that speck of 
white in sight as it seemed to glide on into 
the darkness. It reminded me of the prob- 
lems in vanishing fractions. “Old Char- 
lie,’ our grand old professor of mathe- 
matics, used to say in his humorous 
Scotch way: “In vanishing fractions the 
object is to catch the fraction as it is just 
on-the-point-of disappearing.” That was 
the best I could do with the white knap- 
sack, and it was far more interesting than 
the more abstruse mathematics. 

Twice on the way in we stopped be- 
cause the guide’s quick ear caught the 
sound of moose. We nearly ran into the 
last herd just as we got through the “low 
ground.” “Listen,” said the guide, “don’t 
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you like to hear them run?” I did not see 
much to admire in that. Too often I had 
seen birds fly and heard game run before. 
It was my usual luck. I would prefer to— 
see them stay. “I love to listen to them 
and hear them run,” he said earnestly, 
and I then knew I was in the presence of 
one who was an artist-one in love with 
his work, to whom it meant more than 
drudgery and the mere day’s pay. 

We were soon at the camp. The snow, 
like a fickle friend, lightened our path 
and guided our steps when the difficulties 
were passed. After the hearty, boister- 
ous greetings were over the guide picked 
up a bucket and lantern to go to the 
spring for we were both hot and thirsty. 
I had longed to see the spring from which 
we were to get the pure sparkling water. 
The guide stopped before a little muddy 
pool. “Never saw the water so low as 
this before”, he said as he tried to dip up 
half a bucket without geting too much 
mud, “there must have been moose in it 
lately.” I could not speak. I was too 
full for utterance. Fancy, ideals, im- 
magination! delightful companions when 
beside the fire-grate but how fragile and 
unsubstantial when placed before the 
brutal facts of the world. The water 
tasted like the essence of a bog flavored 
with roots and rotting wood. It is 
wonderful how little it took to quench 


the thirst! No doubt the wunsuspect- 
ing Doctor was _ fattening. on “his 
pure spring water and I did not 


make any effort at his disillusion. 

“As I sat by the fire taking off my 
larigans the guide kindly and innocently, 
without a smile, asked, “Did you get 
your feet wet? “Damp,” I answered, but 
the others say I did not pronounce the 
letter. “I had better dump them 
outside.” I continued, “the mud might 
soil your floor.” But he had turned his 
back at the word “damp” and I thought 
I caught the ghost of a smile steal some- 
where over his face, I do not know just 
where. 

The others were blessed with good 
stoi1rachs and good consciences, no 
doubt, and slept well. I tossed and turn- 
ed and put in a wretched night. “You 
didn’t rest much,” said the guide; “I be= 
lieve there was things runnin’ over us.” 


last 
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“Yes,” I replied, “I heard a mouse or 
something gnawing and scared it away.” 
He was quiet awhile. “I believe there 
was things runnin’ over us,” he contin- 
ed. “You know sometimes the weasels 
gets into the camp and makes their nest. 
I caught one this fall and it was just cov- 
ered with fleas.” Ugh! The idea of a 
long bodied, wiry, bloodthirsty weasel 
scurrying over the bed was bad enough, 
but fleas on any consideration, especially 
off a weasel, was too horrible. “Doc!” 
I said in desperation to change the sub- 
ject, “get up or I'll shoot you.” These 
three innocents were sleeping soundly, 
blissfuly unconscious of weasels or fleas 
or other company. By the dim, lantern 
light cook had a tempting breakfast 
ready. 

Our plan was to hunt together for a 
day or two until we got accustomed to 
some of the roads and then take day 
about with the guide. The boys had each 
had their day and insisted on me going 
with him the next day while they went 
their own ways. Taking a lunch in his 
knapsack, the same white one, we start- 
ed and | had a good chance to observe 
him more closely. He bore inspection 
well. Good looking, well mannered, well 
built; but the most striking thing about 
him was the peculiar gliding motion of 
his walk. He went rapidly, without ap- 
parent effort and noiselessly. But there 
Was one fault. He pronounced some 
words so flat that it gave me the heart- 
burn. 

“The wood is very nizey (noisy) and 
the day is so kam (calm) that it is im- 
possible to creep up on them.” We 
tramped around till about noon. “We are 
near a spring. Perhaps we’d better byle 
(boil) the kittle.” It was a royal spring 
and I had a great drink. In an incredibly 
short time he had gathered a little dry 
wood and bark and cutting a small green 
stick had the “bylin’ kittle” hanging over 
the fire. He built his fire, as all woodsmen 
do, against a tree. I asked him why this 
was. “Better draft,” he replied laconic- 
ally and if anyone will try it he can by 
standing by a tree or telegraph post find 
how true this is. Besides the kettle he 
carried two aluminium cups that a New 
York man had given him and which were 
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best he said because so light and because 
they do not rattle. Tea and sugar he 
carried in little cotton bags which looked 
like the old fashioned shot bag we used 
as boys with the muzzle loaders. Know- 
ing the failing of the woodsmen I said to 
him as he took off the “kittle,” which was 
now just boiling, to put in the tea,“Don’t 
load too heavy.” Again I saw that ghost 
of a smile. He dropped the tea into the 
boiling water and I sat back expecting to 
see him “byle the kittle” with a ven- 
geance but he never replaced it on the 
fire. In a few moments he poured it out 
and it was delicious. If half of the house- 
Wives in the country could be persuaded 
to imitate this woodsman in tea making 
it might be well for the body politic. We 
returned early to the camp and I got him 
to make my bed with new spruce and 
pine boughs. 

During the day he told me of some of 
the men he had guided. One was an old 
Englishman who had very poor eyesight. 
He fired three shots at a six inch stump 
at fifty yards and never touched it. 

Several times he missed moose at close 
range, but he would not allow the guide 
to firea shot. The moose was nothing to 
him unless he shot him himself. Many 
are indifferent so long as they get the 
moose. At last with a poor chance he 
killed one. Then he told of an American 
who came to the woods with an air bed. 
This was spoken with contempt, but he 
added with utter disgust, an air bed and 
a night-shirt. 

Another pleasing thing about the guide 
was that some of the tracks we saw were 
not pronounced “right fresh,” nor “hoog- 
ers,” nor the tracks of a “thunderin’ big 
buck.” With many guides, more espec- 
ially amateurs, it becomes wearisome. Go 
where you will your attention is constant- 
ly being stimulated by whispered ejacu- 
lations—“Fresh,” “That’s a hooger-an old 
bull moose,” “Aint that a frightful deer 
track?” But our guide actually remarked 
more than once that the tracks were not 
new—several days old in fact, and there- 
fore that this kind of ground should be 
avoided just at that particular season and 
state of weather. Their favorite feeding 
ground is the open beech and maple 
ridges but when the woods were so “niz- 
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ey” they seeemed to frequent the low, 
mossy hemlock tracts. Sometimes the 
guide pointed out small tracks and said 
they were made by a cow and a calf, but 
there were not wanting, too, once in a 
while, when there seemed some reason for 
it, the excited remark, “Aint that a hoog- 
er?” “See there (the moss torn up and per- 
haps a small tree peeled as if by sharp ant- 
lers) “that’s the work of a thunderin’ big 
old buck. See what his antlers done.” 
Sometimes large trees were peeled which 
spoke plainly to him who could read 
that a well antlered moose had there 
been playing himself at mimic war. But 
when day after day you tramp, enjoying 
the woods and constantly have your silent 
meditations and delights broken in upon 
by “Aint he a hooger,” or “A thunderin’ 
big buck”? you cannot but feel for Mark 
Twain and his party wha grew so tired 
of European guides. At last when shown 
a mummy thousands of years old or a 
statue over which a great display was 
made, in anticipation of exclamations of 
wonder the only thing that they found 
to utterly silence the guides was a feigned 
stoicism and solemnity, while in a path- 
etic tone of voice the question was asked, 
“Ts he dead?” So one felt like asking 
after being shown for the hundredth time 
the right fresh track of a hooger without 
ever seeing a living animal, the question 
in a sad and solemn and innocent way, 
[ls he dead?” 

But as already stated our guide sinned 
less in this way than most and it is the 
mark of a good, at least honest, guide. 
But I have often wondered since how 
much of this carefulness was due to a 
little incident which occured on one of 
our first trips. It was just dusk and we 
were returning to camp in one party. 
“There,” said the guide, “is a fresh track 
made since we went out this morning.” 
The Doctor was always careful about 
accepting anything, scientist like, with- 
out investigation. He stooped down, and 
touching the track gingerly with the end 
of his rifle it proved to be coated with 
quite firm ice. “Ice,” said the Doctor icily, 
“and it did not freeze last night.” “Must 
be two days old,” said the guide as he 
hurried on. 

We did not stay long at that camp but 
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moved into another. Here was one of 
the best springs of water on the continent 
perhaps. The water was delightful and 
the Doctor expatiated on it at every mug. 
We hunted leisurely, hoping for any 
change in the weather either rain or snow 
so that the woods would not be “nizey.” 
Jack, the brilliant young lawyer with his 
clear, frank, boyish look, and Charlie, dub- 
bed “the Kid,” joined in our fun. Charlie 
was a merchant. He was jolly and witty. 
Each day at supper we related the doings 
of the day. Laughing and fooling, Charlie 
was telling some wonderful things he 
saw. In the teasing and chaffing he got 
mixed in his words. “I saw,” he blurted 
laughingly, “two ba-pa-parties of bones,” 
meaning skeletons. But as quick as a 
flash the Kid proclaimed him “Bony Par- — 
ty” and Bonaparte he got for the rest of 
the hunt. He loved to play a practical 
joke and as usual sometimes got paid 
back with interest. All excited, one day 
he proposed that we tire out the guide. 
We were to all hunt together and form 
ourselves into relays and under pretence 
of seeing or hearing game rush the guide 
here and there, two or more of us always 
resting. The plan worked admirably and 
we did‘not give him time even to eat a 
decent lunch. We tired him about as 
much as he could tire and when we re- 
turned to camp Charlie did have fun and 
the guide seeing the joke took it in good 
part.- The next day Charlié and the 
guide were together. We were all to re- 
turn early that-night, so with this excuse 
the guide took very little lunch. We got 
back early but no Charlie and the guide. — 
Long after dark they came in and Charlie 
was certainly tired out and famished, 
about as thoroughly jaded as he could be. 
Time after time they had been right close 
to a moose or deer, so he told us, and they 
followed far into the woods. When they 
finally turned to come back to camp it 
was dark and the guide said they were 
six miles away. Charlie thought it must 
have been sixteen and they had their 
miserable little bite early in the day. As 
Charlie told of how close they had been 
to game the guide once or twice turned 
his back and there filtted that ghost of a 
smile. 
rest with a more contented and self satis-_ 


— 


I have rarely seen one retire to | 
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fied look than the guide that night or a 
more tired person than the practical joker, 
Bonaparte. If he knew that the guide 
had played him, he never let on. 

The Kid was the first to succeed. He 
and the guide returned with a good deer; 
a few days later they got a splendid 
moose. Charlie got the next moose, then 
the Doc brought home a deer with a fine 
spread. I had only a few days left. The 
guide and I then started. A light snow 
had fallen. He was in his element. We 
followed a track a few steps.- “Cow 
moose. Goes through close holts”’ (holds, 

“I suppose it is), that is through narrow 
spaces between the trees, showing that 
it could not have wide antlers. It was 
wonderful to see how cleverly he read 
the signs of the woods like a printed 
book, and to see how agile and stealthily 
he moved. Swiitly and noiselessly we 
followed three fresh tracks. At last he 
caught the sound of their antlers on the 
trees. “Hist!” he whispered. His face 
was drawn and white, his nostrils were 
dilated and seemed to scent the breeze. 
His leit arm shot out horizontally to 
‘the elbow and then up perpendicularly, 
forming a right angle, while his clenched 
fist he shook either in the direction from 
whence the sound came or else to cau- 
tion me. All the while he moved along 
on the extreme tips of his toes like a 
French dancing master. Now he dis- 
played his craft. He took me up closer 
to these creatures of the wild than I 
€ver expected to get. Coolly looking 
around he located three bulls and with 
his practised eye selected the one with 
the best spread of antlers. We will not 
linger over the death scene. It was a 
fairly good moose, but not so large as 
Charlie's, though the head was rather 
better. The Kid’s spread was fifty-six 
inches. Measure this on a stick and see 
how you could get through the woods 
with such an encumbrance, or try it with 


The announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of a strong Conservation 
Commission by the Dominion Govern- 
ment with Hon. Clifford Sifton as chair- 
man. The Commission is composed of 
Tepresentative men of the different 
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a Merry Widow hat. The moose was 
soon dressed. “I'll take the head (mean- 
ing just the skull and antlers) and the 
skulp to camp,” said the guide. ‘The 
head and what?’ I asked. “The skulp,” 
he said, “the skin of the head.” So the 
English language is modified. That 
night at supper the boys were unusually 
tired and the Doc especially was a 
little testy. We had moose steak. Cook 
asked the Doctor how he liked his and he 
replied “Rare.” I think the cook only 
showed it to the pan, for it certainly was 
rare. “Brown that a little,” said the Doc. 
“I thought you said rare, sir,’ said the 
cook. “Yes,” replied the Doctor quickiy, 
“but when you stick the fork into that it 
—it—it roars.” I do not think he intend- 
ed to say that, but we were convulsed, 
and tiredness and testiness disappeared 
in the overflow of mirth. 


The next day I left. No trouble had 
I to sleep or eat after the first day or 
two. The outing and flow of soul gave 
me a new grip on life, and I do not 
think that even the “things runnin’ over 
me” could spoil my deep and restful 
slumbers. The others stayed over a week 
longer. The Kid succeeded in getting 
two deer, a caribou and a moose—all the 
license allows one to shoot. Each of the 
others got a moose and a deer. 


For those whose lot it is to work in 
offices, studies and stores, nothing can 
be more invigorating and health-giving 
than a good outing far from the fuss 
and worry of hotels and “company,” in 
the fragrant, delightful, virgin forests, 
communing with nature, seeing the moon 
and the stars which He has created, 
breathing in the pure free air and listen- 
ing to the unbroken stillness. For a 
few days’ outing nothing is better than 
a moose hunt, and for a moose hunt no 
place is better than the forests of the 
noble Miramichi. 


provinces, and will get to work at once, 
reporting to the Government each year. 
As members of both parties compose the 
Commission, it is hoped its work will 
prove of a non-partisan and truly 
national character. 


Larry Munro rolls his opponent off tho log. 


The Nova Scotia Guides Association 


HE guides of the sea-kissed Prov- 
ince have now followed the exam- 
ple of their brothers in New 
Brunswick and Maine, and formed 
a central organization, comprising the 
already existing branches, which have 
been several years in being. Chief 


Vice-President L. D, Mitchell winning the fly casting 
contest. 


among these was the Yarmouth Branch, 
the oldest and most numerous, as well 
as the most influential. Its formation 
was due to the officers of the Yarmouth 
Branch of the “People’s Fish, Game and 
Forest Protective Association,” among 
them such men as Messrs. Roy S. Kel- 
ley, Mr. Jarvis, Dr. Allen and others, 
and the local M.P.P., Mr. Armstrong, 
who has all along been a bulwark of 
game protection in Nova Scotia. Next 
in importance comes the Annapolis 
County Branch, whose members, unlike 
Yarmouth, are all licensed guides, 
though “honorary members” are ad- 
mitted. 


The organization of the central body 
took place at South Milford in Annapolis 
County, a headquarters for trout fisher- 
men and moose hunters, and the dele- 
gates, who came from many parts of the 
Province, elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. Edward Breck, Annapo- 
lis Royal; Vice-President, L. D. Mitch- 
ell, Mill Village, Queen’s County; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Roy S. Kelley, 
Yarmouth. These gentlemen, together 
with President Thomas, of the Annapo- 
lis Branch, and Mr. Hatfield, of Yar 
mouth, were constituted a committee to 
report on a constitution for the Asso- 
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ciation. The sports of the guides lasted 
all day, and were most interesting. 

The results were as follows: 

Fly-easting with single-handed rod: 
Ist—L. D. Mitchell, Mill Village, 81 ft.; 
2nd—C. Charlton, 77ft. The rod was an 
ordinary one and the casts excellent, 
there being a somewhat annoying wind. 

Shooting at 200 yds. Off-hand with 
any sporting rifle: 1Ist—Alonzo Minard, 
Maitland; 2nd, Horace Munro, Milford; 
srd—L. D. Mitchell; 4th—Louis Har- 
low, Milford. Minard and Munro tied 
for the first prize, Minard winning the 
shoot-off. 

Double canoe race: Ist, H. Munro and 
J. Lohnes; 2nd—C. E. Munro and Law- 
rence Munro. 

Single canoe race: 


Ist—H. Munro: 


; 3 


Nova Scotian Guides: From left to right—Charles Munro, 
Horaco Munro, Louis Harlow, C. Charlton, 


£nd—L. Harlow; 3rd—C. E. Munro and 
L. D. Mitchell tossed, Mitchell winning. 

Log chopping: 1st—H. Munro; 2nd— 
Lohnes; 3rd—L,. Munro. 

Log rolling (burling) : 
ro; 2nd, H. Munro. 

Canoe tilting: 1Ist—H. Munro and L. 
Munro; 2nd, C. E. Munro and L. Har- 
low. 

The prizes were cash and _ special, 
among the latter being gifts from Mr. 
Knight, the Chief Game Commissioner; 
Mr. O’Dell, the Game Inspector; War- 
den Clarke, of Bear River; the Rod and 
Gun magazine, the Dominion Cartridge 
Company, whose cartridges were used in 
the shooting competition, and Dr. Breck, 
President of the Association. 

At the banquet, which took place in 
the evening at the Milford House, the 
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Ihe Indian Maids who waited at the festival supper. 


speakers included President Thomas, 
Dr. Breck, E. H. Armstrong, Meroe. 
Chief Game Commissioner Knight, Sec- 
retary Roy S. Kelley, Hon. Thorndike 
Spalding, of the Massachusetts Senate ; 
Judge J. M. Owen, the Mayor of Anna- 
polis Royal; Vice-President Mitchell 
and Fishery Officer Mackay, of Anna- 
polis. 

During the meal music was furnished 
by soloists and the glee club, and the 
thrilling drama of “Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,’ a roaring burlesque, formed a fit- 
ting close. The guests departed to the 
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accompaniment of fireworks on the hotel 
lawn. ; 

The speakers at the banquet advocated 
the complete organization of the guides © 
of the whole Province, the taking over 
of the inland fisheries, and the re-stock- 
ing of the streams with trout, the for- 
mation of a game refuge in each section 
of the Province, and an active agitation 
for improved transportation conditions 
in the tourist season, those now obtain- 
ing being quite inadequate and the sub- 
ject of much complaint on the part of 
American visitors. 


A Successful Moose Hunt in Quebec 


BY BH: 

S the hunting season draws near and 
our thoughts. turn toward the 
woods, man’s aboriginal instinct 
craves excitement, which can only 


be satisfied by taking down the gun, and 
making for the tall timber. 

Having hunted in different sections of 
the Eastern Townships, and having lis- 


tened to the stories of both guides and 
hunters about moose-hunting, a friend 
and I decided to try our luck. After a 


good deal of correspondence we conclud- 
ed that the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence was good enough for us. The 27th 
of October, 1908, therefore, found us on 
board the morning express, bound for 
“the land of our dreams.” 

The preceding week had been a try- 
ing one, as we had to work overtime 
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getting things together and attending to 
our other dutiés. 

When Sherbrooke was reached we 
were joined by a party of three: Messrs. 
W. E. Loomis, J. O. Duncan and Eas 
Bayley, who were to acompany us on 
our trip in, but who had made arrange- 
ments with guides from Notre Dame du 
Lac. The crowd was now somewhat 
mixed in ideas political and otherwise, so 
naturally the questions of the day were 
discussed, and here and there a funny 
story, which both sides enjoyed. It was 
at last decided to cut out politics, and 
talk moose. By the time the Old Walled 
City was reached, Mr. Moose had been 
followed, shot and dressed, I guess a 
dozen times. After paying our respects 
to Old Quebec, we left at twenty min- 
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utes after five in the afternoon on Can- 
ada’s famous train, the “Maritime Ex- 
press,” for Riviere du Loup, one hundred 
and thirty-five miles down the St. Law- 
rence Valley. 

Before leaving, Mr. Loomis wired the 
superintendent of the Temiscouta Rail- 
way that five famous hunters were on 
their way to the Temiscouta country. Im- 
agine our surprise when we reached this 
burg to be met by Mr. Grundy him- 
self, who kindly invited us over to his 
hotel to wait until the special train, with 
his private car, “Madawaska,”’ was got- 
ten ready to convey us to Cabano and 
Notre Dame du Lac, respectively forty- 
three and fifty-two miles distant. At 
ten-thirty everything was ready, and we 
were off; through the hills and around 
the lakes, the little train flew on, soon 
reaching the town where my friend Tay- 
lor and I were to meet our guide, H. G. 
Kidd. The remainder of the party went 
on to Notre Dame du Lac. 

Aiter a good sleep, or rather nap, we 
turned out, had breakfast, found Kidd, 
and at eight-thirty set out on the last leg 
of the trip, which was about twenty-six 
miles. The Fraser Company’s side- 
wheeler soon landed us on the other 
side of Lake Temiscouta, where a rig was 
in readiness to take us to the foot of the 
second Touladi lake, a six mile drive 
through the woods. Here we were met 
by the most peculiarly constructed craft 
which I have ever had the pleasure of 
seeing. This crocodile boat was propell- 
ed by a large end-wheel driven by a 
thirty-two horse-power engine, and 
steered by side fins. We thought that 
we had better wait for our Sherbrooke 
friends and have them come aboard and 
enjoy the ride on this ocean liner. After 
Waiting some time they came along, and 
after they had secured berths the Great 
Eastern proceeded on her voyage. 
Everybody on board enjoyed this trip, 
as it was a beautiful day, and the scen- 
ery was certainly grand. 

We reached the Forks at about four 
o'clock, and as this was the last place 
that was in touch with the outside world, 
all got busy writing a few lines to our 
widows and friends at home. When 
this part of the programme was over, 


we went off in quest of food. Here is 
where the Sherbrooke boys got a slight 
advantage over us. Their supper was 
of good wholesome food, served in style, 
amidst the aroma of pines and balsams. 
After a hearty meal, which all enjoyed, 
we met again at the Great Emporium, 
and compared notes. 

Next morning three of the guides with 
the canoes and luggage set out for Eagle 
Lake by way of Eagle River, while Kidd 
led the brave five on a four mile tramp 
through the woods to the foot of the lake, 
where we waited for the remainder of 
our retinue. On our way in, and while 
taking a short rest, we saw our first 
moose. As he was some distance away, 
and on club limits, we decided to go on 
and leave him alone. When the canoes 
arrived we piled on and were soon landed 
safely on the opposite shore, about two 
miles up, where Taylor, Kidd and I load- 
ed our packs and followed the trail up the 
mountain, a couple of miles to camp. The 
rest of the party continued on to the 
head of the lake, where they pitched 
their tents and made themselves quite 
comfortable. 

By the time we reached our log cabin 
there were two of our party feeling some- 
what weary. - After hiding a good 
amount of food, however, and having a 
rest, the world looked quite different. 
The packs were untied, blankets unroll- 
ed, and everything made ready for our 
first night in camp. Less, not feeling 
well, retired early, and soon commenced 
sending forth calls that would have made 
a moose-caller green with envy. He held 
down the cabin next day while the guide 
and I took a six-mile stroll in the direc- 
tion of St. John River. 

It started to rain about noon, so we 
returned to camp. That evening before 
we retired the wind changed, and the 
feathery flakes fell fast. They continued 
to fall all night, the next day, and the 
following night. Of course hunting was 
out of the question while the storm was 
on, so we spent the day resting and pre- 
paring for the sport which was almost 
sure to come when the weather cleared. 

At about eleven o’clock Loomis and 
his guide came in, and stopped for din- 
ner. They left about half past three, and 
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in a short time night had fallen, and we 
retired to our boudoir, where there was 
a good fire and comfortable beds. 

li I am not mistaken it was on this 
evening that Taylor opened the stove 
question, which was resumed at both 
breakfast and supper, and at lunch in the 
woods, every day while we remained ; 
but when he got his head on the pillow 
the stove was forgotten for the day, and 
those beautiful nasal selections took its 
place. 

When morning broke we soon arose, 
and found the sun shining, and every- 
thing lovely. As soon as breakfast was 
over we were off, Indian file, through 
the deep snow. Over hills and through 
swamps, we wended our way, guided by 
the spotted trees. Everything was still, 
not a word was spoken, not a twig bro- 
ken, as we plodded on. We realized that 
we were at last in the “silent places,” 
and that nature was at rest. After a 
couple of hours’ walk through the snow- 
laden trees we made a halt, ate our lunch, 
and came to the conclusion that the ani- 


mal kingdom was at rest also, and that 


we might as well follow suit. 

On our return we found a track, which 
had crossed our path, and was necessarily 
fresh, as we had passed this ridge but 
a short time before. Less and I began 
to feel pretty sure of our game, but the 
guide entertained somewhat different 
views. He said the wind was wrong 
and that Mr. or Mrs. Moose was 
already suspicious. Nevertheless we 
thought we would give him a trial, and 
set off. He led us a merry chase for 
about a mile when signs showed that 
the wary brute had scented danger, and 
lit out. We turned disappointed, but 
not beaten as there were still a few days 
heft: 

We went to sleep that night and 
dreamed of the sport which was in store 
for us on the morrow. The morrow 
came, but no game, not even a track. 
Time was getting short, and with noth- 
ing in sight, we naturally began to feel 
a little uneasy, but we were doing all 
we could, and so kept on. When the 
evening entertainment was over, we roll- 
ed up, and knew nothing more until day- 
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break. Full of energy we set out next 
morning in the same direction that we 
had taken two days before when we had 
met with such disappointment in our 
first chase after Mr. Moose. 


After going a couple of miles Kidd pro- 
posed turning and trying another locality. 
We, of course, were willing as nothing 
seemed to be moving in that section. We 
had not retraced our steps more than half 
a mile, when Less and I saw the guide 
rejoicing over something, which he had 
found. Coming up to where he was, we 
saw a track which crossed ours and made 
but a short time before. The scene had 
changed, and so did our feelings. Here 
was the track of a very large moose, 
only a little way ahead, not in the least 
suspicious, and the wind this time in our 
favor. When my companion and I had 
received our instructions we started on 
the hunt of our lives. Slowly, silently, 
we crept on, ready at a second’s notice 
to shoot, and shoot quickly. It was about 
half past ten that morning when the luck 
had changed, so we expected to find our 
friend quietly feeding. But evidently he 
was not hungry, or else was particular ~ 
as to what he ate, and did not stop until 
he came to a fallen birch. Here he had 
his mid-day meal, but by the time we 
came along he had left. Another one had 
also nipped the ends of the same tree, 
but had gone. When the guide had very 
carefully picked out the trail of the larg- 
er one, and had again warned us to be 
on the watch, as he now expected to find 
him resting, we moved on, every nerve 
and muscle in action, and ready for the 
long looked for moment. We had not 
gone but a few yards, when we saw 
Kidd stop, straighten up, and point 
down into a ravine; and there under 
some large cedars was the object of our 
search, not more than fifty or sixty yards 
from us. He did not stop, he had seen 
enough and was off, going like the wind 
through the brush, But just before he 
got out of sight he received four wire- 
less messages, which made him stagger — 
and knock a horn against a tree. 


Less and I were now mighty anxious 
to follow him up, but Kidd prevented 
this unwise act and told us to keep cool — 
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and let him have a chance to lie down 
as he was hard hit and would not go far. 
When we examined the place where he 
had started from, and noted the length 
of the strides, etc., we were allowed to 
move quietly on for a few paces, but on 
finding the first signs of blood we were 
again stopped. These stops came often, 
and were hard to endure, but realizing 
that it was better to do so, we of course 
did what we were told. 

The blood trail was gradually increas- 
ing, and so was the excitment, but when 
we found that the steps were shortening 
Kidd told us to wait again as he now 
felt sure we would find him close by. 

For the first time that day we talked 
above a whisper, and while standing 
there and talking it over Taylor spied 
Mr. Moose a short distance away trying 
to get on to his feet. He managed to 
get up but was about all in, but before 
he moved off Less thought it better to 
let him know that we were close by and 
watching his actions, so gave him a fare- 
well shot. The old fellow did not go 
far and we found him breathing his 
last about forty paces from where he had 
first intended to pass in his cheques. 

What a picture it was tosee this mon- 
arch of the forest at rest! He certainly 
was a beauty and had evidently been 
master of the woods. 

We all felt well repaid for our hard 
work and how we longed for a camera. 
His antlers were large and even, dark in 
color, with a spread of four feet and 
five inches, and an eleven inch palm. 

We tried to eat some lunch, but were 
too excited, so put the remainder in our 
pockets and got busy with our knives 
removing the skin. The time passed 
very quickly and before we realized it 
the sun had set, and we were a long 
way from camp. After putting things 
in order, we set out for our little cabin by 
the lake which we reached about dark, 
tired and hungry, but at last satisfied. 

When we had finished supper the 
blankets were straightened and all tum- 
bled in, where we were soon dead to the 
world. The stars were still shining 
when we rose next morning and got 
ready for a hard day’s work. It had 
snowed some more during the night 
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which made it rather hard to find the 
trail back, but we got there in time and 
found everything O.K. Kidd got the 
skin rolled up and fastened on his back, 
while Taylor and I fastened the head on 
a long pole, and thus marched back to 
camp. Let me tell you before I forget 
that a gentleman moose can carry his 
head decorations through the forest a 
trifle easier than the hunter can. This 
was a busy day, as we expected to break 
camp the following morning. 


On reaching the lake we found the 
Sherbrooke people had moved two days 
before, but left a note promising to send 
a man and canoe for us on Thursday 
from the Forks. We therefore waited 
and kept on waiting, but neither man 
nor canoe showed up. 


Disappointed, hungry, tired and cold, 
we returned to camp, got something to 
eat and decided to hit the trail early, 
prepared to make a break for civilization. 
We crossed the St. John river on poles 
and arrived at the Forks about 1.15 p.m. 
On our way out we bargained with a 
settler to get our luggage, which we had 
left at Eagle lake, and to take it to the 
lumber depot. 


After making enquiries we learned that 
a man had started with a canoe but could 
not get through on account of the ice. 
When Taylor and I had stowed away a 
can of corned beef, a can of peaches, and 
a pound or two of crackers, which we 
were lucky enough to find, we were ready 
for the fifteen mile moonlight ride on the 
Suisse which was ready to take us to the 
government wharf on Lake Temiscouta. 
The Fraser Company very kindly sent 
their steamer for us when we notified 
them of our arrival, so that we reached 
Cabano about 9.30 p.m. ready for the 
supper which was in waiting at Ouel- 
lette’s Hotel on Main Street. — 


The train connections on our return 
trip were not as good as when going > 
down, and as a result we did not reach 
home until Monday night. We were, 
however, well satisfied with our outing, 
and both promised that if nothing hap- 
pened to prevent, next Fall would find 
us both back in camp, but this time a 
little earlier in the Season. 


The Characteristics of a Fine Backwoods Guide 


BY P. C. BR. H.- 


IS real name was Horace, but all 
H around the lake region, and to all 
fishermen and sportsmen he was 
known as “Hod,” probably be- 
cause he was such a good carrier. I re- 
member well seeing him for the first time. 
We were camping at Milford, N.S., and 
having planned a long trip down the 
lakes, decided to take a guide, as we 
wished to explore a section of the country 
unknown to us. 

Early on the morning of our leaving 
camp I was making my way down to the 
landing, staggering under the weight of 
two kit bags, a roll of blankets, gun, fish- 
ing rods, etc, when just ahead of me I 
saw a tall, thin man, with a two-bushel 
pack basket on his back, in one hand an 
axe, and in the other sundry cooking uten- 
sils. He seemed to be making for our 
canoe, so I said to Harry, “Who’s that 
chap?’ “That's, Hod,” said he. <* What, 
that the guide, he doesn’t look as if he 
could carry the canoe fifty yards.’ I was 


somewhat doubtful about his ability to ° 


do much heavy work, in fact it seemed a 
shame to let him carry such a load as he 
already had, although I did not offer as- 
sistance for fear of giving offence. 

I was duly introduced, and remarking 
that the pack basket looked rather heavy, 
attempted to lift it, but found that for 
some reason it was. screwed to the 
ground. I did not say anything, but was 
careful to let him lift it into the canoe, 
which he did with apparent ease. I had 
expected to find our guide a big, burly 
bewhiskered chap with muscles bulging 
through his coat sleeves; and was a little 
disappointed. 

As I remarked before, Hod was tall 
and thin, his muscles did not bulge, but 
they were as hard as iron rods and twice 
as strong, and when it came to long and 
strenuous paddling, he was tireless. I do 
not think he ever wore a coat in sum- 
mer, in fact he did not bring one along on 
this trip. He wore a striped pink shirt, 
knickerbockers, black stockings, and 
leather shoes in place of the usual moc- 


casin, or shoe pack. His wide rimmed 
black felt hat, which had a knack of 
always staying on in a gale, sheltered a 
face that bore the tan of many summers, 
He was clean shaven, except for a dark 
moustache, and strange to say, during all 
our trip he shaved regularly each morn- 
ing, which seemed a foolish waste of time 
in the woods. 

To me, half the fun of being away from 
civilization was in not having to bother 
about my face, besides the fact that a 
beard is a great protection against the 
swarms of black flies and mosquitoes, 
acting in the same way that a breast- 
work of sharpened pickets does to an 
enemy in the field. 

I will not stop to describe the paddle 
down the lakes, although it was very in- 
teresting, and the scenery beautiful. The 
lakes, which are long and narrow, are 
closely wooded to the water’s edge, and 
well sheltered from the wind, so that one 
can usually travel with safety in a canoe, 
unless it is blowing a hurricane. The 
runs between each are always deep en- 
ough for paddling, so that portaging is 
unnecessary until one gets farther down 
country, where the streams are swift 
enough to furnish all the excitement re- 
quired. I think there is no prettier spot 
in the country than “Pike’s Runs”; the 
banks are thickly grown with ferns and 
overhung on either side with trees. The 
current is slow, and affords time for cast- 
ing or taking photos. 

We made about eight miles the first 
morning, landing at a small island for din- 
ner. I was greatly interested in watch- 
ing Hod prepare our first meal, in fact I 
became so fascinated that I lay back and 
smoked while he did the work. First he 
gathered a few strips of birch bark and 
some dry twigs, and by the time a fire 
was well under way he had enough wood 
at hand for a picnic bonfire; then he filled 
a pot and kettle with water from the 
lake and hung them on poles firmly driven 
in the ground, with one end nicely sus- 
pended above the flames. It was an in- 
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genious idea, and I wondered how he 
ever thought of it, but perhaps he had 
read about it in one of those “hints to 
campers,” which are usually written by 
men who have never been in the woods. 
I have forgotten just what we ate that 
day, but I know that Hod can cook, in 
fact I am prepared to back him against 
any professional “chef” that this country 
can produce. And the deft way he had 
of handling things. Everyone, no doubt 
is familiar with the method of “tossing” 
flap-jacks ; but to see Hod toss a heaping 
frying pan full of finely chopped hash, 
sending it ten feet into the air, where it 
made half a dozen turns, and catch it 
again without losing a single onion, 
would make the work of a circus juggler 
look tame. And when it came to baking 
“johnny cake” or biscuits, Hod was ina 
class by himself. I have seen him make 
biscuits in his tin reflector oven, along- 
side a camp-fire on a wet windy day, that 
were so light and fluffy we had to handle 
them with spoons, for fear they would 
crush in our fingers. How well I re- 
member the night he gave us the long- 
promised fish chowder. Have you ever 
eaten fish chowder, in the woods, made 
from fresh trout you caught yourself ? 
No? Well, you have missed one of the 
rare joys of life. We had finished a long 
day of paddling, and made several hard 
portages, and our appetites were keyed 
up to a concert pitch, when Hod suggest- 
ed that he make a chowder while we 
pitched the tent and attended to a few 
other details incidental to camp life. 
When dinner was announced we did not 
require to be called twice, and when we 
had finished with that chowder the inside 
of the pot looked as if it had been sand- 
papered. I’ve eaten a good many mix- 
tures in the fish line, but that easily took 
first place. I have forgotten just how 
it was made, but the ingredients were put 
in the pot in layers, the same as they do 
with cement in building railway piers. 
Hod was a great hand at making camp 
in quick time. He always seemed to 
know which way the wind would blow 
each night, and arranged the tent on the 
proper side of the fire, so that we got the 
maximum amount of heat with a mini- 
mum amount of smoke and red-hot cin- 
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ders. He was also good at finding hemlock 
for our beds, and always managed to 
gather enough, even when spruce appear- 
ed to be the only thing in sight. His 
method of carrying a ton of bedding in 
one load should commend itself to all 
labor-saving experts. First he cut a long 
birch stick with a crotch in one end, such 
as a small boy uses for stringing trout; 
then he would break off the fir boughs 
and string them on the stick until it was 
full, when it made a good load and one 
easily carried when slung over the shoul- 
der. He knew, too, how to lay them on 
the ground so that one got the full bene- 
fit of the “spring.” 

The farther we got from civilization 
the more swift and difficult the runs, or 
outlets from each lake became; but we 
never carried unless absolutely neces- 
sary, preferring to take chances in the 
canoe. It was a joy to watch Hod stand 
in the stern of the canoe, with nothing 
but a rough pole in his hands, and work 
it up a miniature Niagara Falls where 
the current was so strong that it threat- 
ened to crush us to splinters against the 
rocks. I paddled bow and used my 
paddle to ward the canoe off dangerous 
rocks ahead, but I was not kept busy, 
for Hod’s pole was a propeller and tiller 
all in one, and he seemed to see every- 
thing at once and know just when to 
hold back while our bow swung clear 
of the boulder, and then lunge ahead be- 
fore we were swept broadside on an- 
other. Shooting rapids, where the rocks 
are scarce and water plentiful, is com- 
paratively easy, since the current does 
all the work and the steersman need only 
use care in avoiding any rocks that lie 
in the way; but to take a heavily laden 
canoe up a swift rock-strewn river, in 
places so broken and foam-covered that 
the safest channel can only be guessed at, 
using merely a rough unshod pole, cut 
from the nearest tree, requires an 
amount of strength, judgment and skill 
that is only acquired by long experience. 
I have made a good many rough trips 
with Hod, coming through with little 
more than a few scratches to our canoe. 

One thing I admired about Hod was 
his utter disregard of mosquitoes and 
black flies. It is true, they bothered him 
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very little if I was handy to browse on, 
but even when they did, he seemed to 
take no notice. I have spent many a 
sleepless night battling with mosquitoes, 
notwithstanding that my arms and face 
were sterilized in seven different kinds of 
“fly-dope,” to say nothing of our tomato- 
can “smudge,” which kept the tent so 
full of smoke that breathing was out of 
the question, and one wondered how any 
fly or creeping thing could live for ten 
minutes. Yet on such blissful occasions 
I have seen Hod sleep as peacefully as a 
babe, with dozens of mosquitoes roosting 
on his nose and eyebrows. 


Our guide was possessed of a wonder- 
fully cheerful disposition, and nothing 
could force a frown to his face. I never 
heard him sing, so do not think he could, 
but he was always whistling; day or 
night, fine or storm, we could always find 
Hod by following his whistle. He was 
very fond of music and had a quick ear; 
often we have sung our songs around the 
bamp-fire at night, —and> nextovday 
he would astonish us by whistling them, 
although he had never heard them be- 
fore. His own store was large, picked 
up in the same way, I daresay, from 
former camping parties. He was also 
very handy with his feet, and could do 
a sand-shuffle on a ten by twelve bread 
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board to the accompaniment of a mouth 
organ, that would do credit to a vaude- 
ville artist. 

His winters were spent in these same - 
woods, sometimes as guide to a moose 
hunting party, but usually in lumbering, 
which no doubt explained his proficien-~ 
cy with the axe. Proper handling of an 
axe is an art. Hod could do anything 
from chopping down a tree to shaving, 
with his. He was as careful of it as we 
were with our repeating rifles, and one 
had to be a very particular friend be- 
fore he could go around promiscuously 
chopping at rocks and such like, as the 
new camper invariably delights in doing. 


I have spent many summers camping 
and canoeing, but in looking back, this 
week on the Milford lakes with Hod 
brings the most pleasant memories, and 
I learned more about wood-craft and 
canoe handling than in my previous out- 
ings put together. 


A week after our trip, when driving 
in from Milford, I chanced to look to- 
wards a passing field, and there was Hod 
working on his farm, which he keeps by 
putting in the spare days between trips, 
I bellowed a war cry, which was as 
and my last fond 
glimpse was of the striped pink shirt as 
he waved an arm in farewell, 


A Peculiar Incident 


BY ERNEST J. 


T is seldom that a party of men spend 
two weeks in the bush without bring- 
ing home one or two stories that are 
worth telling, and a great many that 

are not—usually the one best worth tell- 
ing didn’t happen, but there are excep- 
tions. 


The night that black Jack K. came into 
camp with the three last men out was 
made memorable by his tale of how he 
shot the three year old doe, whose heart 
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he produced with a bullet hole through 
the centre. 


I happened to meet the boat as they 
pulled up to the point in front of the camp, 
and from the looks on their faces, and 
the fact that their tongues were not all 
going at once, I knew that they had 
something out of the common to tell, and 
were making a noble struggle to keep it 
from escaping in fragments and thus 
spoiling the tale as a whole. Hints were 
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thrown out in plenty, so that when we 
were all at the table, and J. R. said, “Now, 
Jack, you tell them just as you told us,” 
we were ready for something good, and 
we gave him our best attention as he 
began as follows: 


“Oh! well, I don’t know that there is 
anything wonderful in the story, and no 
doubt the same thing has happened to 
other people, but it was the first time it 
happened to me, and for that reason I 
suppose it seemed more remarkable than 
it really was. You know where I had 
taken my stand on the railway near the 
curve at the foot of the little hill to the 
north. I had been there for some con- 
siderable time with nothing doing in my 
neck of the woods so far as the dogs were 
concerned, and had about made up my 
mind that I was out of it for the day, 
when I heard a slight noise and turned in 
time to see a doe come over the hill, run- 
ning fast in my direction with tongue out 
and showing every sign of fatigue. 
Coming as she did so suddenly and 
quietly without the sound of dogs in 
chase I was startled, and I threw my 
gun up and fired, but missed her clean; 
she still came on as if she had not heard 
the report, and the next shot took her 
in the breast and split her heart. As she 
pitched on to her head my eye caught 
something moving beyond her, and as I 
looked again I saw a large grey wolf stop 
and turn to go back. I pulled on him 
as he went but missed again, and he was 
gone like a shadow!” 

Sensation all around the table, with 
wise nods from those who had heard it 
coming home in the boat, doing the row- 
ing, while Jack told his story. 

Then, exclamations and questions flew 
like hail. 

“By Jove, does'nt that beat all,” from 
the Doctor. 


“Are you sure you missed him?” 


“If you had only let the deer go by 
you would have got the wolf.” 


“Yes, but who would expect such a 
thing in this country?” 


“Was he very large?’ 
“What color was he?’ 
“Did you only see one?” 
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And so on until each had their say and 


Started over again when they thought of 
something new. 


I was watching Jack closely, and as he 
caught me at it the corner of his left eye 
quivered for a second and I joined with 
the others in trying to express my won- 
der at it all. When Jack got through 
telling me the truth after I had gone to 
bed, giving me the names of the dogs that 
had brought out the deer, and how he had 
turned them back after killing her with 
the first shot, and the number of things 
he would do to me if I ever split on 
him, I wanted to do as the cook did to the 
Virginian, throw my arms around his 
neck and say, “My prince of liars, how I 
love you!” 


This was not the end of it of course. 
Each one of the party has retold the tale 
with their own improvements ever since, 
and should they ever read this I don’t 
know who will be in the greatest danger 
—Jack or I. A good lie, like a great 
truth, never dies, and this one is going 
YEE: 


About a year after.all this had happen- 
ed [ met a friend one evening at the 
home of a mutual friend, and he, know- 
ing I took an interest in such things, told 
me the story very much as I have set it 
down, and when he asked me if I did 
not think it was worth while writing up 
for the Blank Magazine, I asked him 
where he got it. He replied that he had 
heard it from Mr. B., who had got it from 
the man who shot the deer, “who, by the 
way is Mr. R., and you should know 


him ?” 


“Oh, yes, I know him, and did he say 
he shot the deer?” 


“Yes, and he gave me all the details 
just as I have them.” 


Shade of Aninais, and R. never left the 
camp that day, and did not get a shot at 
a deer that fall! 


My friend was a good fellow and had 
written some things I had told him, so 
I then put him right in this matter and 
stopped the article from going to the 
printer. But you should have seen his 
face! 


The Game and Fisheries of Ontario 


HE second annual report since the 
amalgamation of the Gaine and 
Fisheries Department of Ontario 
has been issued by Mr. Edwin 
Tinsley, Chief Fish and Game Superin- 
tendent. 
In the forefront of the report occurs 
these strong sentences: Divided juris- 


diction has, I regret to say, during the | 


past year, as in former ones, resulted in 
destructive infractions of the laws of 
nature and common sense. No matter 
how expensive or efficient the protection 
of the fisheries of the Province is during 
the open season, the desired effect of 
preserving and perpetuating this valu- 
able asset will be of no avail so long as 
those controlling the seasons submit to 
be periodically held up by those deter- 
mined to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. I know of no conceivable 
cause, except national and widespread 
famine, that would justify any man or 
men, no matter how exalted their posi- 
tion may be, in issuing orders or in- 
structions having the effect of allowing 
fishermen to invade the spawning 
grounds of our most valuable species of 
fish with impunity during the time allot- 
ted by nature for the propagation of the 
species. I am charitable enough to_be- 
lieve that those directly responsible for 
allowing fish to be taken from the spawn- 
ing grounds when full of spawn and unfit 
for food have not the least conception 
of the sin they are committing against 
Nature’s laws and the future welfare of 
the Province, unless they do it on the 
pernicious principle that the end justi- 
fies the means. Those responsible for 
the periodical encroachments on the in- 
adequate close seasons may attempt to 
justify their unwise and questionable 
policy by referring to what tliey are 
doing with the hatcheries. The hatcheries 
may be useful in assisting nature but 
will certainly be a miserable failure to 
those attempting to reverse and super- 
sede the perfect plans of Nature’s repro- 
duction. The time is not far distant, 
unless close seasons are extended and 
rigidly enforced, when the miserable 


work of extermination will have reached 
that stage when spawn will not be 
procurable for the hatcheries. This is 
not an exaggerated view of future pos- 
sibilities; it is a state of affairs that 
will occur as sure as fate unless a halt 
is called in time and wiser counsels 
prevail to prevent such an undesirable 
consummation. It is utterly impossible 
to compute with any degree of accuracy 
the percentage of fry from hatcheries 
that mature after being placed in public 
waters. The result of encroaching on 
the close seasons is demoralizing and 
destroying the fisheries of the Province 
to the detriment of the general public, 
from which the dominant fish companies 
reap a rich and illegal harvest. I hope 
the combined wisdom of the two able 
representatives of our respective coun- 
tries who are so eminently qualified 
from their vast experience, to solve the 
problem of an equitable system of fish 
protection in international waters will 
succeed in so doing to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 


According to Mr. Tinsley this question 
has been going from bad to worse for 
the last eighteen years when an effort 
was unsuccessfully made to reach a 
mutual understanding on this important 
question. He quotes from the Teport 
of a Commission issued in 1891, testify- 
ing to the depletion that has taken place 
in the fisheries and advocates protection 
and multiplication as the leading remed- 
ies. To make these effective, harmony 
of action on the part of all interested is 
necessary. 


Mr. Tinsley regrets that during the 
past year he has had to put the law in 
force against non-resident fishermen— 
some of them occupying prominent pos- 
itions in judicial and financial affairs. 
The majority of tourists spending their 
vacations in Canada do obey the laws 
and also value the facilities for health 
and enjoyment our lakes and rivers af- 
ford them. Some of them however have 
compelled the Department to abolish 
family angling permits, “in consequence 
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of their miserable system of subterfuge 
and evasion.” 

It is evident that Mr. Tinsley saw a 
copy of the United States Commission- 
er’s recommendations, and came to the 
conclusion that it was the _ joint 
recomemndations. He read these re- 
commendations “with surprise and in- 
dignation, to put it mildly” and proceeds 
to combat the idea that the Georgian 
Bay can be included in international wat- 
ers. “The only way the fisheries can be 
perpetuated in the international waters 
of the Great Lakes is to have identical 
and adequate close seasons on both sides 
of the boundary, and prevent the use of 
nets of any description with small mesh 
that destroy immense numbers of inma- 
ture fish.” Mr. Tinsley argues that each 
section of our waters should produce 
revenue at least equal to the cost of pro- 
tecting them. The Province cannot con- 
tinue to expend money to protect the 
fisheries of the St. Lawrence between 
Kingston and Prescott “for the almost 
exclusive benefit of residents of the State 
of New York.” Surely this is one of the 
points the International Commission will 
settle. 

Mr. Tinsley regrets the applications 
received from business and professional 
men to fish with nets in many of the 
small lakes in the vicinity of new rail- 
ways. If these were granted the lakes 
being shallow and of small area would 
soon be depleted “for the purpose of en- 
abling these gentlemen to add to their 
professional incomes and supply the 
American market with fish.” If the 
lakes are kept free from the speculative 
fishermen they will prove a prominent 
factor in opening up and settling new 
districts. 

Fishing in the Nipigon was good, 
though the attendance of visitors was 
smaller than usual Re-stocking was 
begun later and not carried on to the 
extent the Department would have liked. 
The breeding pond for bass at Brant- 
ford is promising, and if successful will 
provide many thousands of fingerlings 
for re-stocking next autumn. Success 
would also encourage the Department to 
use other ponds for a like purpose. The 
experience of some of the adjoining 


States with bass ponds has been exceed- 
ingly successful. Sometimes the first 
year’s experience was not very encourag- 
ing, but after that apparently there was 
no trouble, and from small beginnings 
they have now in many instances very 
extensive hatcheries. 

The patrol service was most satisfac- 
tory as far as it went, and ‘never in the 
history of the Province did the fisheries 


Teceive better protection than they did 


last year. 

Special overseers to inspect fish ship- 
ments proved one of the most successful 
experiments the Department ever tried, 
“and prevented to an enormous extent 
the exporting of undersized whitefish 
and salmon trout.” 

“As a rule inspectors, wardens in 
charge of districts, overseers and deputy 
game wardens have performed their re- 
spective duties with credit to the De- 
partment and themselves.” Fish and 
game have a value far in excess of the 
amount realized from the sale thereof. 

Partridge gained from the close sea- 
son, and quail showed the results of past 
protection. Ducks were abundant, and 
some fine bags of woodcock were made. 
Snipe and plover were fairly numerous, 
and Mr. G. W. Bartlett, of the Algon- 
quin National Park, reported several 
broods of capercalzie in the Park. That 
more adult birds have not been seen is 
in a large measure due to their shyness 
and retired habits, the old birds retiring 
to the dense and most inaccessible 
woods. 

A few caribou were killed in the Provy- 
ince, but it is expected with the opening 
up of the north many more will be taken. 
The deer hunters’ licenses and settlers’ 
permits issued numbered 11,353, each 
being entitled to two deer. There was 
an increase of 501 carcases carried by ex- 
press companies during the open season 
of 1908, compared with 1907—4,387 as 
compared with 3,886. Mr. Tinsley 
thinks at least three times these num- 
bers were killed, and in view of the large 
and continual increase in the numbers 
of hunters considers it probable that it 
may be necessary in the near future to 
limit the legal number of deer to one for 
each hunter. “It seems incredible that 
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our northern districts should continue to 
supply these immense numbers year 
after year with no apparent diminution, 
except in the older settled portions of 
the Province, where the deer are disap- 
pearing with the woods.” 

Fifty-nine moose heads were carried 
by express or railway companies during 
the open season, but Mr. Tinsley thinks 
that to place the number killed at one 
hundred is a low estimate. Many fine 
heads were procured—the most notable 
with horns having the unusual spread 
of 71% inches, and for which the sum of 
$300 was offered and declined. 

Beaver and otter are reported fairly 
numerous in some parts of the Province, 
but it is stated to be difficult to protect 
these valuable fur-bearing animals in 
waters adjacent to lumber camps. Musk- 
rats should have more effective protec- 
tion, as their fur is increasing in value.. 
Mr. Tinsley thinks it may be necessary 
to have a close season for mink to pre- 
vent them being killed at a time when 
the fur is of little value. The coarser 
species of fur-bearing animals appear to 
be holding their own. 

Mr. Tinsley adds that it is considered 
advisable to license trappers and thus 
keep some control over them. 


The reports of the two Inspectors on 


commercial fishing are given in full. 
These are generally favorable and show 
progress in protective work. 

Summaries of the reports of the Game 
and Fishery Wardens and overseers are 
also given. Many of these contain hints 
for changes in the law and stricter en- 
forcement. 

Reports of the work done by the 
“Edna Ivan” on the Georgian Bay and 
North Channel of Lake Huron, and of 
the “Eva Bell” and ‘“Naiad” on -Rideau 
waters accompany the report. 

An interesting item shows the fines on 
account of illegal fishing to have been 
$1,575.77 ,and game $1,524.33. In addi- 
tion there were confiscated 5 spears, 6 
jack lights, 17 hoop nets, 111 gill nets, 
10,149 yards of same, 18 seines, 24 trap 
nets, 14 dip nets, 12 night lines, 2 scoop 
nets, 7 boats, 3 gaffs, 6 iron anchors, 33 
boxes of fish and 2,000 Ibs. of same. 

Elaborate tables referring to the com- 
mercial fisheries of the Province, the list 
of overseers with their residences and 
districts, the amount of re-stocking and 
statement of revenue received last year 


- complete the report. 


The total income from the fisheries 
reached $70,013.36, and from the game 
$28,040.20, the grand total being $101,- 


053.56. 


A Sportsman's Pleasant Reminiscences 


Game Conditions in California 


BY N. 


VERY pleasant letter from Pasa- 
ms dena, Cal., reached this office 

early in August and formed such 

interesting reading that we wish 
our subscribers to share in the pleasure 
of its perusal. We are confident they 
will agree that it finds an appropriate 
place in our hunting number. Mr. Leach 
writes under the date of July 29th: 

On the 20th of the present month I 
arrived at the term of years allotted to 
the average man, “three score and ten,” 
and among the presents received on that 


P. LEACH. 


occasion none proved more acceptable 
than a copy of your most excellent 
magazine, which contained a good por- 
trait of the genial “Uncle Bob Edwards,” 
whom we believe here, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, to be the premier among the 
experts in his line, gun barrel boring. 
In the east the writer was a constant 
reader of your magazine, and it pleases 
him to note that you have been progres- 
sive, keeping abreast with the times, and 
are also patriotic. It is no reproach to- 
day to be called a “Canadian.” The Do- 
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minion of Canada is now recognized and 
acknowledged as a leader among the 
young nations and has a bright future 
before it. 

I went to Canada first in 1859, to 
“Bytown,’ the now beautiful city of 
“Ottawa,” and since that time have, with 
rod and gun, rambled to and fro over 
the Dominion from Prince Edward’s 
Island to Vancouver’s Island. What 
pleasant reminiscences the perusal of 
your magazine brought to me, recalling 
many of my shooting and fishing experi- 
ences and convincing me more and more 
of the truth of the old maxim that “truth 
is stranger than fiction.” 

In your trap-shooting pages I saw the 
names of many old friends, while the 
names of others were absent. They have 
gone, their earthly bodies became unfit 
habitations for their big, noble, generous 
souls, and they have left their worn out 
hulks for a newer life, one that is now 
invisible to our earthly eyes; but we 
shall meet them again. 

I have had social and business tran- 
sactions with most all classes of men, 
and have ever found among the lovers 
of the sports of the Gun and Rod many 
noble souls, men who were genial, full 
of hospitality and generous to a fault, 
persons whose friendship meant some- 
thing more than a mere “sound of 
words.” 

Without doubt your readers will be 
pleased to hear something about the 
game conditions of this country. Cali- 
fornia is a large State with long ranges 
of lofty mountains and extensive foot- 
hills, pleasant mesas, fertile plains and 
valleys, and a few sterile, hot deserts. 
In some localities, when the immense 
horde of wild-fowl, geese, duck, etc., 
come down from the north, the owners 
of grain ranches keep in their employ 
gunners to shoot and protect their grow- 
ing grain, and then our markets are glut- 
ted with that kind of wild-fowl. Back 
on the mesas and in the valleys and foot- 
hills there are unlimited numbers of val- 
ley quail, doves, ground grey squirrels, 
coyotes, bob-cats, jack-rabbits, cotton- 
tails, and the little sage rabbit; back in 
the mountains are found the large moun- 
tain quail, band-tail pigeons, tree grey 
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squirrels that are larger than the fox 
squirrel of the middle west, mountain 
lions, a few deer, bear, coon, civet cat, 
etc.; and all over the country the small 
grey fox is plentiful. These little foxes 
are tree climbers, which enables them to 
keep safe from the coyotes. The moun- 
tain lion is occasionally seen down in the 
valleys around the chicken ranches, 
where the coyote and bob-cats are com- 
mon. A few months ago a coyote was 
run into our city post-office, where it 
was captured alive. 

While there is an abundance of game 
near at hand there is also an army of 
hunters out every day during the open 
season, which keep the birds wild 
and wary, The open. season for 
doves, which are very like, though 
smaller than the old passenger pig- 
eon, opens the same as the deer sea- 
son, July 15th, and after the first hours 
of the open season the majority of birds 
bagged are shot at a distance of over 
sixty yards. The same may be said of the 
valley quail, whose open season is from 
October 15th to February 15th. This 
calls for a far killing gun, and the Ithaca 
gun bored by Uncle Bob Edwards is the 
gun largely used here, and many of the 
new guns are 16 and 20 ga. The writer 
had that company make a special 20 ga., 
26-inch barrels, 6 pounds in weight, 
with a load of 2% drs. Dupont and 34 
oz. No. 8 chilled shot, and with it I have 
killed doves at a distance of fully seventy 
yards, and in a few instances over that 
distance. Every inland gunner carries 
a few cartridges loaded with buck-shot 
for larger game, bob-cat, coyotes, etc. 

Most of the water-fowl shooting in 
this vicinity is done at artificially made 
ponds. A number of private clubs join 
and buy a marsh near the sea shore and 
convenient ‘to the electric railway. This 
land is divided up by three-foot dikes 
into lots of about five acres each, then 
an artesian well, which is also a flowing 
well, is sunk in each of these lots, and 
the water let in to a depth of twenty 
inches or two feet. Wild oats and other 
duck feed is planted and the dikes sown 
with grass seed. At each corner of the 
ponds shooting boxes are sunk in 
the dikes. These boxes are water tight 
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and usually made of heavy galvanized 
iron, and are about four feet square and 
four and a half feet deep, and fitted up 
with seats, shelves, etc. Each club will 
own from four to fifty of these ponds, 
which with the club houses, situated on 
the sandy ridge near the sea shore, have 
from $20,000 to $250,000 invested there 
in club property. 


The wild-fowl that come down here 
from their far northern breeding grounds 
during the autumn months may be 
counted by millions instead of thousands. 
They soon find the good feed in these 
preserves and remain there unmolested 
until the open season, October Ist. Then 
they are only disturbed two days each 
week, which does not drive them away 
from ‘that vicinity. 


The club-grounds, where I shoot as a 
guest, are quite near the city of Los An- 
geles. On the mornings of the open days 
a few easy shots are had. Then the 
ducks leave.for the ocean and lay for a 
short time outside of the surf. After a 
little while they begin to come back to 
the ponds in pairs, by dozens and fifties, 
ete. 
ridge they tower high and circle about 
over the preserves from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred feet high. It takes 
a long killing gun with a good man be- 
hind it to knock them down. As some 
go back to the ocean many others come 
in. When the wind is blowing a gale I 
have seen as many as 10,000 duck and 
brant in the air flying about over these 
grounds. The limit for one day’s bag 1s 
thirty-five. One morning one of South- 
ern California’s most prominent contrac- 
tors, Mr. Peter Hall, ran the limit in little 
over an hour’s shooting, and some of his 
kills were phenomenal shots. The birds 
were fully one hundred yards distant. 
He was shooting a 16 ga. Ithaca; his 
shells were loaded with 234 drs. Dupont 
and 7% oz. No. 6 chilled shot. 


The favorite load for 12 ga. is 3% drs. 
Dupont or Empire powder well wadded 
and 1 oz. No. 6 shot, chilled. Of course, 
for geese later in the season No. 5 shot 
is sometimes used, but nothing larger. 


Unless we have made the limit and 


As they come up over the sand’ 
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have returned to the club house, the 
steward or caretaker comes around about 
eleven in the morning with a subscan- 
tial lunch and with something “hot” to 
wash it down. Your dead ducks are 
picked up and taken to the ice box. 


One morning a coyote came down 
the highway that runs through the pre- 
serves. A charge of No. 6’s laid hiin 
low. They come on the dikes at night 
looking after any wounded duck that 
have been overlooked and also to pick 
up any dead coots that have been left 
on the dikes. 


It is a problem how to get rid of this 
latter nuisance. The mud-hens (coots) 
are there in tens of thousands eating up 
the duck feed, and sit around quite near 
the boxes even when the shooting is ever 
so brisk. At first we would occasionally 
take a raking shot at them as they lined 
up on the dike, but when we learned that 
we were expected to pay the caretaker 
for taking them away, we gave up this 
sport. A dead coot when it becomes 
stale is a little the worst smelling four 
pounds of putridness with which I ever 
came in contact. They are decidedly 
“Mephitic,” if not even more so. 


Among ‘the migratory water-fowl that 
come in here are most of the waders 
that are found in the mid-west, includ- 
ing avocets and of course Wilson’s snipe, 
the Hutchins and the Canada goose, the 
greater and lesser snow-goose, black 
brant, trumpeter swan, and among the 
duck are the sprig, widgeon, spoonbill, 
baldpate, gadwell, green and cinnamon 
teal, with a few blue wing teal, mallard, 
red-head, canvas-back, wood-duck, ruby- 
duck, buffle-head, Barrows golden eye 
duck, blue-bills, etc. Occasionally other 
rarer varieties are found among your kill 
or bag. 


The deer and dove season opened here 
on the 15th of the present month. An 
army of deer hunters have been and are 
now out, but so far very few deer have 
been brought in and only one hunter 
shot. His “murderer” shot several times 
at and missed a deer but brought down 
his hunting companion at the first shot. 


The limit of twenty-five on doves was 
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frequently made the first day, before the 
young birds were educated, but after 
that it is only the expert with the long 
range gun that gets the limit. 

There is no close season on the ring- 
neck or band-tail pigeon. They are 
found well up on the mountains among 
the tall oak trees, and give very diffi- 
cult shots as they dart about through 
the tree tops. 

The open season for the large tree grey 
squirrel is from September 1st. The 
season for Valley quail, as I have before 
stated, opens October 15th. They are 
now seen in every direction outside of 
the city limits and quite often within the 
city. During the early summer a pair 
came into our garden and made them- 
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selves quite at home, much to the dis- 
tress of our retriever, who could not 
understand why they were not knocked 
down and he ordered to “bring-dead- 


bird.” 


Regarding the sports with the rod, I 
will not say anything about them at 
present, as I have spun this out to a good 
length, but with a “bumper” of pure 
California vintage, I say “Here’s success 
to your wide-awake magazine and to 
ye old-time friends. May your eyes 
never grow dim or your trigger finger 
weary, and may ye have to the end, a 
keen enjoyment of the sport that we love 
so well. Boys, let’s enjoy our- 
selves and other fellow 


let, the worry.” 


JHE ALEXANDER ENG: 


A Catch of Salmon on the Fraser River, B.C, 


The Wild Things of The Swamp 


BY REGINALD GOURLAY. 


HERE is no more healthy and in- 

structive recreation for the intel- 

ligent boy (or man either, for that 

matter) than that which is easily 
obtainable by studying the ways of the 
wild things that inhabit the swamps, 
woods, and forests in the vicinity of the 
town in which he lives. 

It is good for the brain, nerves, eye 
and muscles. 

It is good for the disposition, too, for 
the more you know about any living 
creature (except beasts of prey, rattle 
snakes, mosquitoes, black flies and the 
like of them) the less inclined you are to 
do it an injury. Ignorance is the parent 
of cruelty. 

One need not seek the great forests 
of the North or West to study wild 
things and their ways, the habits of many 
interesting birds, and smaller wild ani- 


mals may be studied at the expense of . 


a not very long walk by the dweller in 
most country towns both in the States 
and Canada. If he is a camera, oma 
kodak-fiend—so much the better. 

In proof whereof let the reader ac- 
company me for a walk not more than 
three or four miles away from the small 
country town in Canada, where I live, 
through swamp and upland forest, and 
let us see what lessons we can learn of 
the wild creatures that we shall encoun- 
ter‘on our travels. 

Well, off I go, some bright October 
morning, with my black Irish water 
spaniel Rex, bounding wildly around me, 
after the effervescent manner of spaniels. 
He would much prefer that I should 
carry a gun instead of a hickory stick, 
but still considers that a walk through 
the woods, on any terms, is a long way 
better than staying at home, with noth- 
ing to do, catch flies on the verandah or 
turn an occasional cow out of the shrub- 
bery. We live in a country town, and 
the cows in a Canadian country town 
wander through the baillywick at their 
own sweet wills. A town cow can open 
any gate, not absolutely locked and 


chained, and likes to do it. lf the gate 
is open they often pass on; if it is shut 
they always open it and come in. But 
these are private griefs, and not inter- 
esting to the reader, who _ probably 
expects me to stick to natural history. 


A short walk through a pretty country 
road brings us to a lane with maple, 
beech and hickory trees, over the rolling 
downs which encircle our little town, on 
to the great cedar swamp which we mean 
to explore. Not twenty yards up the 
gorge, seated close to his burrow, near 
an old lime kiln, we see our first wild 
thing. It is a large ground hog, or wood 
chuck (arctonius monox), who is sitting 
upon his hind legs, and surveying us 
with the air of stolid impudence peculiar 
to this animal when he knows he is close 
to home. The change from languid in- 
difference on his part to scuttling activity, 
and the jack-in-the-box style manner in 
which he vanishes into his burrow when 
he sees Rex coming at him “ventre a 
terre’ is most amusing. The ground hog 
is of the marmot family, and is very 
common in the States and Canada. He 
lives on clover, grasses, and I fear~some- 
times roots, such as turnips, mangolds 
etc. His burrow .is an elaborate one, 
having two or more entrances, and a 
citadel, where the young ones are born 
and provisions are stored, fifty feet or 
more away from the principal entrance. 
He is generally a cautious beast, but if 
once cornered will fight to the last gasp. 
The oil obtained from his fat is the very 
best thing I know of to keep a gun from 
rusting. It is also said to be very good 
for sprains. 


Leaving him, and going on up the 
path, the trees about us alive with swamp 
or crow, blackbirds, robins, and red 
winged blackbirds—erroneously called 
“black birds’—all gathering for their 
winter migration, we reach the crest of 
the downs, and pause to look for a mo- 
ment on the beautiful valley below. At 
cur feet is the pretty little town we have 
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left, partly covered by a thin blue veil 
of mist. 

Far beyond the great valley—cornland, 
pasture and woodland with here and 
there a wreath of smoky mist—showing 


' the site of a village and with two beauti- 


ful lakes set like gems in its vast expanse, 
stretches off to a dark blue of hills full 
thirty miles away to the north and west. 
To the south, some twelve miles off, the 
steel blue line of Ontario, glittering in 
the morning sun like a great silver shield, 
bounds the horizon. 


A fair sight and one we could gaze on 
long but we turn from it at last towards 
the great cedar swamp we are bound for, 
long arms of which,—each a dense tangle 
of cedar, white birch, black ash, wild 
vines, and poplar, with here and there 
a mighty pine tree soaring far above the 
lesser growth—are stretching into the 
cultivated land close to us. 


We press forward, cross a little hollow, 
thick with alder and willow, haunt of the 
marsh wren, and the beautiful painted 
tit mouse, one of the smallest and pret- 
tiest of American song birds, and are 
soon threading a path that winds through 
one of the arms of the swamp. Suddenly 
the old dog—trained to perfection for 
many a year on ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock—halts, sniffs, and then with a sad 
feok back at me, as much as to say, 
“Why didn’t you bring your gun, instead 
of that fool of a stick?’ begins slowly 
to quarter the ground in the direction of 
a dense thicket of cedar and sumach. At 
its edge he stops and becomes rigid as 
stone, his eyes intently glaring at some- 
thing in the cover. Rex, like a few other 


-well trained Irish water spaniels, would 
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“point” or “set” game birds even better 
than a pointer or setter, as his smaller 
size and quieter approach enables him to 
get much nearer his quarry. I walked 
up to him slowly, trying to see the birds 
in front of him before they took flight. 
No one but an old sportsman who has 
often tried it can tell how difficult a 
matter this is. And now, before I can 
locate him, with a mighty roar of wings, 
and setting the dead leaves dancing and 
whirling in the air, the finest—next to 
the Wild Turkey—of American game 
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birds, a splendid Ruffed Grouse rises not 
twenty feet in front of me, and whizzes 
off through the swamp. Another !—and 
another!—and another!—six, seven, 
eight, a fine “pack!” 

They go whirring off like feathered 
cannon balls, and are out of sight before 
the dry leaves they have set spinning 
can come to the ground again. Rex 
gives two or three short bounds, and 
then comes sadly to heel. He grievous- 
ly misses the familiar “bang!” bang!” of 
the gun and the swift rapturous dash 
forward to “seek dead.” 

The Ruitfed Grouse (Bonasa Umdellus) 
commonly called “Partridge” in Canada 
and the Northern States, and “Pheasant” 
in the Southern, is the most widely dis- 
tributed bird of his family in North Amer- 
ica; his range extending from Northern 
Mexico to the Arctic Circle (north and 
south) and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific east and west, almost wherever 
dense cover and mountain ranges may 
be found. He is harder to hit than any 
other of the dozen or more varieties of 
his family found in America and in my 
opinion is the best table bird of them 
all, being better even than the Pinnated 
Grouse or Prairie Chicken. He is essen- 
tially a wild bird, being quite untameable 
even when hatched out under a domestic 
fowl—as I know from experience. He 
is a beautiful bird, and on account of his 
cleverness and habit of frequenting the 
densest thickets, as well as his amazing 
swiftness of flight, is likely to ornament 
our woodlands for many years to come. 

We leave the thick cedar cover and 
emerge on a more open and wetter 
portion of the swamp. Willow and alder 
bushes, dwarf poplar and here and there 
a clump of stunted pine or cedar trees 
cover the ground. I stop to examine 
certain tell-tale bores or drills which 
honeycomb the ground and tell of the 
near presence of another fine game bird, 
second only to the grouse in the sports- 
man’s estimation. Next moment from 
a clump of low bushes in front of the 
dog, the bird I had expected to see, a 
fine woodcock (philohela minor), rises 
with the strange “whirri— whirring” 
sound of the wings peculiar to him and 
zig-zags off through the cedars like an 
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uncertain ghost. Ten steps further, and 
off goes another. 

The American woodcock is much 
smaller than the European bird, but its 
habits are precisely the same and he 
is as highly valued for the table as the 
former. He is decidedly the eccentric 
among game birds, turns night into day 
like an owl or a fast young man, doing 
all his roaming and feeding during the 
hours of darkness. He is also said to 
carry his young on his back to their feed- 
ing grounds, instead of bringing them 
their food as other birds do; makes queer 
little shafts or bores in the ground with 
his long bill when in search of his dinner, 
can see behind him without turning his 
head, and is altogether an_ eccentric 
character. 

He is not at all an easy bird to hit 
especially in the tangled covers he gener- 
ally frequents, and having a well defined 
idea of self preservation. I have on one 
or two occasions seen a woodcock on the 
ground before the dog. He was always 
lying flat, with his wings half spread, 
the only sign of life about him being in 
.his large gleaming eyes. 
I had made him out, he was gone like 
a dream. 

This beautiful game bird has a com- 
paratively contracted range, being sel- 
dom found west of the Mississippi. For 
this reason he will probably, after the 
wild turkey (meleagris galipavo) be 
the earliest of our American game birds 
to become extinct. 

As I turn away, after watching the 
woodcock disappear, I observe a neat 
little pathway through the tangled wil- 
lows and alders to my right. I recognize 
it as one of the runways of the American 
hare (lepus Americanus). I take up a 
good position on a knoll commanding a 
view of the runway for some distance, 
“and despatched Rex to beat up the thick- 
ets some way round. I waited some 
five minutes more. The blue jays— 
most intelligent of all our wild birds— 
fly from tree to tree, call other blue jays 
to come and look at me, and are evidently 
making disparaging remarks on my per- 
sonal appearance. Blackbirds and star- 
lings rise in clouds from the more open 
places and far above in the air a great 
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henhawk wheels in slow circles above 
the swamp. He is soon perceived by some 
crows who make a combined attack upon 
him, after the usual custom of crows, 
and finally succeed in driving him away. 
Just at this crisis I heard a rustle in 
the bushes and, next moment the hare I 
had been expected, came cantering up 
He was not hurying himself in the least 
till he caught sight of me, when the 
change in his mode of progression was 
remarkable. He crossed the open in 
front of me like a brown streak of fur 
and vanished into the pine wood opposite 
like a drift of smoke. That hare had 
been shot at some time. He had prob- 
ably been hit slightly, and had preserved 
a vivid recollection of his experience. 
When my dog came up, which he soon 
did—having been trained to only bring 
hare up to the gun and not to chase on 
any account—we pushed forward to- 
wards a large open space in the centre 
of the swamp, surrounded on all sides 
by its dense tangled wilderness and hay- 
ing a peculiar wild desolation about it, 
difficult to describe. It was one of those 
fastnesses of the wilderness, sacred still 
to the wild, savage nature that reigned 
supreme before civilized man came to 
disturb her—when man, if existing at all, 
was a wild thing himself, and merely, 
as he is to some extent now, the fiercest 
and most cunning of the beasts of prey. 
On the edge of this we flushed a wisp 
of the English or.Wilson’s snipe (gali- 
nago wilsoni) which darted away with 
their strange harsh cry of “scape, scape” 
and went darting over the waste with 
their swift zig-zag flight. The Wilson’s 
snipe is the most widely distributed 
game bird on the face of the earth, being 
found in every quarter of the globe— 
and in Australia, besides having a range 
north and south equal to that of the wild 
goose. Like Wordsworth “he loves the 
wind and open sky” and his pursuit is 
particularly healthy and fascinating. 
Soon after, we start a flock of the 
greater Telltale or Yellow legged Plover 
(totanus melanoluna) and while watch- 
ing them depart we are sensible of a 
commotion in the more open part of the 
marsh. Two herons and one of the 
smaller species of bittern, flop up from 
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the rushes and escape over the trees in 
slow laborious flight. The red winged 
starlings rise in clouds, and various 
smaller kinds of plover = about in 
every direction. 

Looking to the right we see the cause 
of this commotion. A great hawk, a goss 
hawk, the most powerful and ferocious 
of the round winged hawks, flying swift 
and low after the manner of hawks when 
hunting, has stooped into a flock of kill- 
deer plover and picked up one of them 
which he bore off to the great forest 
that skirts one side of the swamp that 
we have just traversed. One of the tra- 
gedies of the Swamp—Temple of Un- 
sparing Nature—has just happened. 

I may here remark that the true hawks, 
as distinguished from the falcons, in- 
variably catch their prey in this fashion. 
When you see a hawk wheeling in slow 
circles in the air, he is not, as is com- 
monly supposed, looking for his prey, 
he is merely playing or amusing himself. 

When he really means business he 
glides with swift, noiseless wing through 
woods and over fields, seldom more than 
eight or ten feet from the ground and 
thus is upon his prey before it has time 
to escape or even see him. 

At times, too, perched on the bough 
of some tree, well concealed by the leaves, 
he watches with fierce intentness for 
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whatever may pass by, darts out _ 
anything he can master, like a caret 
thunderbolt. 

The falcons, however, generally stoop 
from a height on their prey or kill it in 
full flight, ‘by getting above it and dart- 
ing down on it at full speed. 

But it is getting time—and more th: 
time—that Rex and I should turn ot 
steps homeward. We leave the mar 
and take a well-known path across tt 
drier part of the swamp to a\ road th 
will conduct us by a shorter cut to town 
We see more grouse, more hares, and 
once a weasel—savage little enemy of the 
hare. We see, too, the little pile of cobs 
and corn husks which mark where that 
thief, the racoon, (procyonlotor) has 
stopped to strip and enjoy his booty. 


By the way, it may be news to: some 
of my readers to hear that most modern 
naturalists are classing the racoon as a 
relative of the bear family. Certainly 
some of his habits are very bear lilke— 
his winter sleep for instance. 


But we traverse the swamp at laist, 
climb an old rail fence and find ourselvies 
on the road that leads to town. So m\y 
dog and I be-take ourselves home, non\e 
the worse either in health or spirits fo! 
our walk in the wilderness and our visit 
to the “wild things of the Swamp.” 


Physical Culture | 


Self Styled Experts and Scientific Specialists 


BY FRANK E. DORCHESTER, N.S.P.E. 


PART Xt. 


HE exact length to which a man 

may go in criticising those in his 

own profession, is a doubtful point. 

The ordinary person requiring 

the aid of some expert in medicine, sur- 

gery, machinery, architecture, in fact 

most things, is generally lucky enough 

to receive this aid from a competent 

man; in a few cases they may not be 

so fortunate. In no profession probably 

are there so many humbugs, or fakirs 

(vulgar, but expressive) as in Physical 
Culture. 


{ . —_— 


The number of so called Physical Ex- 
perts are countless, including also the 
man who appeals to the imagination with 
fancy ideas as to foods. Frequently per- 
sons who probably have no idea as 
to physiology, anatomy or even a moder- 
ate experience, yet possibly possessing 
a good development, natural or brought 
out by some form of work, finding it 
impossible to make money in other way: 
foist themselves on the public as expe 
Despite the fact that they possess <th 
utely no experience, judgems cir 


— 
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knowledge of the actual science of body- 
building, they take chances, and frequent- 
ly gull the public to a good tune. 

(wing to the harm that has been done 
ani still may be done both to pupils, 
ard to Physical Culture Experts gener- 
aly, it may be as well to step on doubt- 
=| ground, and throw a little light on 


likce e subject. 

= The % “owing incident which came 
Ol dew yn notice lately will serve 
me, be Aation as to how some so- 
ets rts spring into being. 

7 leman asked me to ‘visit his 


th the idea of opening up an 
ction branch there. Whilst walk- 
with him one morning, he was accost- 
by a man whom he evidently knew. 
t transpired that this acquaintance was 
in a financially embarrassed position, to 
put it mildly. My friend asked him 
casuaily what he thought of doing. 

“Well,” replied he, “B— and I were 
thinking of starting a Physical Culture 
Schdol. B— is well developed, and has 
travelled with a company.” 

(considering the stoutness of the man, 
the ridiculous part of his reply required 
1 hard thinking. My friend contented 
himself with an expressive wink without 
mlightening his acquaintance either as 
#o My profession or name. 

So many experts spring up that it is 
only ordinary caution to ask readers to 
‘be sure that your instructor is a compe- 
tent man, as much harm may follow 
from pursuing work that ignorant in- 
structors may give. A Physical Expert 
should have some tangible evidence as 
to his competence and ability. 

I believe there are really good men 
who have neither certificate nor diploma. 
Good men, however, would be wise to 
obtain certificates from a good society, 
or even a good certificated man, presum- 


ing any expert is sufficiently clever, 
fully diplomaed, and above all honest 


enough to be qualified in issuing certifi- 
cates. By becoming certificated, the 
physical expert will lessen the chances 
for bogus experts to perpetrate fraud 
on the public. 

S\ Results will generally prove a man’s 
MBity, but it is too dangerous to allow 
Place: 5 called expert to experiment on 
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other persons’ bodies and constitutions 
in the hope of results. 

Referring to certificates reminds me of 
some methods adopted by so-called ex- 
perts to make the public believe they 
are diplomaed, one being the use of 
letters behind their names such as P.S., 
H.S., L.S.,° i.¢: « Physical Spectre 
Health Specialist, Lung Specialist, ete. 
Now I have no objection to the use of 
the full wording, but I contend that the 
adoption of the initials behind the name 
is done merely to mystify the public, 
and worse, to suggest the possession of 
some degree or membership of a recog- 
nized society, or examining body. This 
can be called by a rather strong name. 

I have only personally come into con- 
tact with one or two such persons, and 
they were enough to make me deem it 
advisable to expose such practices. 

Many of them will resort to little 
tricks to exhibit their supposed powers, 
as for instance the hat placed against 
the chest. <A cord is tied over the chest 
and hat, then, on the hat being removed, 
the slack cord is filled out (supposedly) 
by an inhalation or inflation of the lungs. 
As.a matter of fact, if a person "eam 


“contract the chest well he need not even 


inhale, but could fill the cord by merely 
bringing the chest to normal. Try this 
for yourselves. 

I will go no farther into this subject, 
but will content myself by advising read- 
ers to look before they leap. 

The value of curative physical culture, 
if instructed by a competent and exper- 
ienced man, is inestimable. Such com- 
plaints as constipation, indigestion, ner- 
vousness, heart weakness, stomach trou- 
bles of most kinds, general debility, 
headaches, weak backs, anaemia and 
mal-nutrition, and many others, are 
generally amenable to Physical Culture, 
but the patient must exercise discretion 
in selecting the Specialist. 

Always remember, to obtain good re- 
sults from exercise, one must stay with 
the work, so reader if you have taken up 
Physical Culture with a view of relieving 
yourself of some old standing trouble, 
stay with it, especially if you know the 
work is that given by a qualified man. 

Quite recently I received a pupil who 
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You can’t miss your bird if your gun 
is equipped with a Leader Sight 


@ This little device is the greatest improvement in fire arms since the 
breech-loading gun was invented. With this ‘‘Sight’’ the veriest novice 
can make as good a showing as an expert hunter without it; the expert 
hunter can reduce his misses toa minimum. With the Leader Sight you 
do not have to allow for the flight of a bird; you aim directly at it and the 
line of shot is enough ahead to get the bird every time. 
second the sight can be changed to allow for the spzed of the slowest or 


fastest flying bird. 


@ Can be adjusted to any gun; instantly attached or detached. 


in neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. 


Price $3 Postpaid 


@ Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GUN STORES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Leader Company 320 Market Street 


—_———_ 


San Francisco, Cal. 


dN. 


WBE 4; RED pt 51 


@ Do you know that a 
canvas back duck travels 
18 feet while your shot 
goes 120 feet? 


@ The Leader Sight 
puts the shot in the right place 
—where the duck is—not 
where he was. 


In a fraction ofa 


Carried 


Patented in United States, Great Britain & Canada 


had been under a famous expert, but 
with little result. I found the trouble 
was one which I have already gone into, 
but will again point it out. 

You cannot expect good results unless 
you have your mind on the work. As 
you do each exercise concentrate on 
each muscle brought into play by that 
exercise, contract it fully i.e.: try to tense 
it and make it as short and hard as 
possible, and then fully extend it, thus 


A pleasant vacation was enjoyed by 
Major and Mrs Leigh, of Toronto, at 
Union Jack Island, Gloucester Pool, Port 
Severn, Ont. Mrs Leigh, whose poeti- 
cal contributions to our pages makes 
her name well known to our readers, 
proved herself an excellent bow paddler, 
while Major Leigh added to his fishing 
laurels by capturing a fourteen pound 
ree in addition to bass and pick- 
erel. 


contracting an opposing muscle. By 
exercising full control and power over 
both flexor and extensor muscles you 
have the only true method of developing. 


If the exercise is done properly, quite 
a few moments will suffice to make the 
muscles engaged ache. If you are just 
beginning, be satisfied with a little to 
begin with, and gradually increase. The 
results should satisfy the most dubious. 


A story comes from Picton, Ont., to 
the effect that a two year old heifer, 
the property of Thomas McMahon, 
Milford, has developed a fondness for 
fish diet. When the eel fishermen 
run their shad nets close in shore the 
young cow is on hand, and in the distri- 
bution of the catch manages to secure 
her full share which she devours with 
as much relish as other animals do their 
ordinary food. 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


The Lieutenant Governor of Ontario 
has, by Order-in-Council, declared a close 
time for grouse or partridge during the 
present season. It will be remembered 
that the partridge received protection 
last year and it was hoped, in conse- 
quence of the recovery they made over 
the previous season, that an open season 
might have been allowed this year. The 
reports from various parts of the Prov- 
ince were however strongly in favor of 
continuing the protection for another 
season and acting under advice the Lieu- 
tenant Governor has decided to continue 
the prohibition till September 15th., 1910. 


Professor Fernow, of Toronto Univ- 
ersity, who is conducting a survey of the 
forest resources of Nova Scotia, has 
reported to the Provincial Government 
the completion of the work so far as the 
south western portion of the Province 
is. concerned. The complete survey 
will, it is anticipated, occupy the Pro- 
fessor and his assistants a couple of 
years. 


Several fishermen were fined at Brock- 
ville, Ont. at the end of July and begin- 
ning of August for catching and retain- 
ing in their possession undersized pick- 
erel. For the illegal use of nets on the 
United States side of the St. Lawrence 
a fisherman was committed to the Water- 
town jail for forty days. 


A good story comes from Kingston, 
Ont. in which the bass record for the 
season is claimed. Professor Lanos, of 
the Royal Military College, caught three 
black bass which tipped the scales at four- 
teen and a half pounds, one weighing a 
fraction over five pounds. When pulling 
in one of the fish the Professor saw the 
catch, two feet below the surface, hang- 


ing on to the frog on the hook. All of 
a sudden the bass let go carrying half 
the frog with it. The Professor decided 
to try and recapture the bass and with 
this object in view threw back his line. 
In two minutes he had another vicious 
bite and drew in a big fellow. | When 
the fish was opened two fresh frog’s legs 
were found inside, and the Professor 
feels certain they were the ones the bass 
bit off from the frog on the ‘hook. 


A fearful experience befell Earl Grey, 
the Governor-General of Canada, during 
the course of his western tour. On his 
return from Dawson and Skagway by 
the Government steamer, Quadia a call 
was made at Jervis Inlet. On one day 
Lord Lascelles, who accompanied Earl 
Grey on his trip, killed a mountain goat 
and two deer and the following afternoon 
the Governor-General, with only his dog 
in attendance, ventured into the bush in 
search of similar game. He soon lost 
his bearings, and night coming on quick- 
ly in the thick woods, he endeavored to 
find a path. Climbing over fallen trees, 
fighting a way through undergrowth and 
sliding down rocks proved very destruct- 
ive to clothing and soon the trim Govern- 
or-General was reduced to rags. Fortun- 
ately he was carrying an alpenstock as 
well as a rifle, and feeling his way care- 
fully he came to the edge of a precipice, 
down which his alpenstock went clatter- 
ing convincing him that he had a narrow 
escape. He turned and continued his 
efforts for five and a half hours, finally 
sinking down exhausted after all his un- 
availing efforts. Then seeing a fire he 
shot off his rifle and a rescue party was 
thus guided to him. In the meantime 
every effort was made by those on board 
the vessel to assist the missing sports- 
man. The whistle on the vessel was 
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‘“You Remember 


‘‘I told you last week to quit coffee and give your heart a chance. 


‘‘Now you come for help again and admit you have continued the 
coffee habit. 


‘‘Some persons (really a great many) are unpleasantly affected by 
coffee, and in many cases the heart feels it. That smothering, sinking 
sensation is directly traceable to the drug—cafezme—found in coffee. 


‘“What’s the use slugging your heart which really is one of your 
most faithful and hard-working friends. 


‘‘Now suppose you wake up to the facts, quit coffee and get well. 
It’s easy if you have well-made 


| POSTUM 


‘*‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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kept constantly blowing, fires were built 
on the beach and search parties were 
sent into the woods. As soon as the 
rescue was effected every attention was 
given to the sufferer and after restorat- 
ives and a rest had done their work it 
was announced that the Governor-Gener- 
al was none the worse for his unpleasant 
adventure, which might easily have been 
attended with the most serious conse- 
quences. 


The reported shooting of deer and 
mountain goat by Viscount Lascelles, 
an aide-de-camp of the Governor Gener- 
al of Canada, who accompanied his Ex- 
cellency on his northern trip, was taken 
up when the party arrived at Vancouver 
and his Lordship was fined $300, includ- 
ing costs, for the offence. The heads, 
which were at a local taxidermists, were 
also confiscated. The Governor-General 
killed no big game, though he admitted 
he was unaware that mountain goats 
were under legal protection. He ex- 
pressed delight at seeing the game laws 
of British Columbia strictly enforced 
and was pleased to know that protection 
laws exist in the Province. ; 


A small private zoo established in con- 
nection with an hotel at Parry Sound 
recently received an addition in a bull 
moose of three months old. The animal 
was caught in a wire fence and was in- 
juring itself in frantic attempts to escape 
when it was rescued by a freight train 
crew, taken to Parry Sound, and after 
being doctored was lodged in the zoo. 


A correspondent who lately spent ten 
days in taking a canoe trip through the 
country north of Jack Fish station on the 
C. P. R. line north of Lake Superior, 
travelling through a chain of lakes to the 
head waters of the Upper Steel River 
and thence down that river into Mountain 
Lake, has come back absolutely stagger- 
ed with the large quantity of game that 
exists in this section. Around every 
pond and on every sand bar along the 
river were tracks of moose, caribou, red 
deer and bear, and those who can spare 


the time to take a hunting trip in the sec- 
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tion in question will be able to pick and 
choose as to what kind of a head they 
will shoot. The correspondent had the 
unique opportunity of watching a moose 
and caribou, both males, feeding together 
within one hundred and fifty yards of 
him. Messrs. Grey and Armstrong, 
whose address is Jack Fish, Ont. have 
built camps at selected spots and have a 
large outfit of canoes, tents, ete. Prac- 
tically no hunting has been done in this 
part of Canada, owing to the absence of 
reliable men on the spot who could take 
people to the best spots, and the man 
will be lucky who has the opportunity 
of visiting Jack Fish this fall. 


Sportsmen will note that Dr. Cook, in 
announcing his discovery of the North 
Pole, did not forget them. He declared 
that his discoveries opened up a new field 
for sportsmen. If one may judge of the 
advantages by reading the other part of 
his narrative the new field is not likely 
to ‘be overcrowded all at once. 


A beautifully gotten up little booklet, 
illustrating in colors the Stevens new 
model double guns, fitted with compress- 
ed forged steel barrels on the demi-bloc 
system, has been issued by the well- 
known firm, The J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
It is explained that the demi-bloc system 
is a radical departure in the manufacture 
of double gun barrels, enabling the firm 
to secure the strongest breech mechan- 
ism it is possible to make and have barrel 
and lug all compressed and forged in one 
piece. The illustrations explain the sys- 
tem better than any words and the fine 
guns shown, together with the letter 
press descriptions, make the booklet one 
to be desired by every sportsman. A 
copy will be sent to.,interested readers 
on application to the Company and men- 
tioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 

What has often been said by way of a 
joke—a big fish pulling the fisherman in 
and drowning him—is reported to have 
actually happened at Windsor, Ont. = 
fisherman of the mature age of eight 
years hooked a big German carp, after 
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it to open up. It’s always 

ready when you are, but it can’t 
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‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ 
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dresser, slip from your hand as you draw it— 
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surest and most mechanically perfect revolver ever made. 


Our Free Booklei «< Shots” 
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Our handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 
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fishing for a considerable portion of the 
day without success. The fish leaped 


and in falling back drew the young 
fisherman with him into fifty feet of 
water. 


A new hanger issued by the Ithaca 
Gun Company, should adorn the walls of 
every sporting club or individual sporting 
den. The scene is supposed to be laid in 
Canada and the hanger pictures a Cross 
Fox which has had a snap at a Horned 
Lark flying from the snow on a lake and 
the bird’s escape has been a narrow one. 
There are feathers in the animal’s mouth 
and some dropping out as the bird takes 
its upward flight out of the reach of the 
fox. The latter has sprung, missed and 
landed on its haunches, losing the bird 
which it was almost sure would form its 
meal. The attitude and.colors of the fox 
are lifelike and the bird is represented as 
though calling out in its fright. In the 
background is seen a tree covered island 
and the trees and hills of the mainland. 
The artist is Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
who has done his work well and the en- 
graving is likewise excellent. In some 
notes supplied, Mr. Fuertes describes the 
Cross Fox. which is well-known in Can- 
ada, as belonging to the same family as 
the Red and Black foxes. The Red is 
the most numerous. and its fur conse- 
quently the least valuable, while a Cross 
is much better and Silver or Black the 
best of all. “The Cross Fox, while much 
darker than the Red, is more variable 
than the Black but it is generally black 
with a surface of straw color or tawny 
black on the belly and face”. To show 
that the three kinds of foxes belong to 
one family it is pointed out that. Cross 
Foxes paired produce Red, Cross or 
Black young,with a large majority of the 
common type. “It is common, however, 
for a Red pair to show a permanent tend- 
ency to produce one or two of a litter, 
Cross or Black and this is a surer means 
of breeding the valuable skins than by 
pairing dark animals with the hope of 
having dark offspring.” A copy of this 


hanger, which contains the heading 
“Cross Fox,’ and underneath “Ithaca 
Guns, Brand New Model” in red and 
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black lettering on a light background, 
showing up the coloring of the illustra- 
tion to perfection, will be sent to any 
of our interested readers who will apply 
to the Company at Ithaca, N. Y. with 
15c in stamps requesting same and men- 
tioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


Mr. Stuart Solomon, of South Africa, 
who was at the first camp of the Alpine 
Club of Canada, is paying one of his 
periodical visits to Canada this year on 
fishing intent. It is a great compliment 
in Canadian fishing that Mr. Solomon 
should come so far for an indulgence in 
his favorite recreation. Mr. Solomon is 
spending several months in British Col- 
umbia, and had a fine fishing trip to the 
Campbell River. “It has a_ splendid 
climate and is an altogether delightful 
country,’ was Mr. Solomon’s_ verdict 
upon British Columbia. 


As a change from the strenuous life of 
governing the Empire State, Governor 
Hughes, of New York. has been indulg- 
ing in the no less strenuous work of 
mountain climbing. He is reported to 
have ascended Sulphur Mountain, Banff, 
in record time, making no stops in the 
four thousand feet climb—the time to the 
summit being one hour and fifty minutes. 


- 


To be lost in the woods is often pro- — 
ductive of most unpleasant consequences, — 
although in the majoritv of cases hard- — 
shin would be avoided if those so situ- — 
ated would retain their coolness and be- — 
have rationally. It is all very well of 
course to give advice and very different 
indeed to act upon it in a situation where 
results may be anvthing but agreeable. © 
Some weeks ago the inhabitants of Port 
Arthur were deeply stirred by the fact of 
an ex-Alderman being lost in the woods. 

A whole army of searchers tried and failed 
to locate him, and some days afterwards 
he was brought in safely by a steam tug. 
The gentleman was out with a fishing 
party and got lost so far as the creek 
in which he was fishing was concerned. 
He knew, however, his general direction 
and instead of exhausting himself with 
fruitless endeavors to find his way in the 
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Cartridge Coils 


Save You 90” on Coil Repairs 
Can You Beat It? 


Separate parts can be repaired instant- 
ly. All parts kept in stock. 


CARTRIDGE COILS can be furnished 
for every class of service. Marine, Auto- 
mobile or Stationary Engines. 


DROP US CARD FOR PRICES 
Call and See Us if in the City 


STERLING ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


369 Yonge St. TORONTO, ONT, 


pathless woods he made his way to the 
eliff of Thunder Cape, where he spent 
some days eating berries and waiting to 
signal boats. His experiences were not 
exactly pleasant but they might have 
been much worse, and his coolness and 
courage undoubtedly saved him from ser- 
ious consequences. 


An Order-in-Council published in Au- 
gust allows bona fide settlers in the un- 
organized portions of Ontario the privil- 
ege of killing two deer for their own use 
during the open season only. 


A reference book, dealing with every 
point concerning fire arms, is the best 
description of the latest issue of Cata- 
logue No. 52 of the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company, Chicopee _ Falls, 
Mass. The book consists of 160 pages, 
provided with an ample index, and con- 
tains many illustrations which make 
plain the explanations given of the long 
and varied lines of arms manufactured 
by the Company. Amongst the numer- 


ous modern’ business developments 
none have made greater progress than 
those connected with the production of 
firearms. The efficiency of the latter 
proves that the highest scientific and 
mechanical skill are engaged in their 
production. While the Stevens lines 
cover all the possible requirements of 
the sportsman in the way of rifles, shot- 
guns, pistols, telescopes, loading tools, 
cleaning rods and various appliances 
they also appeal to sportsmen of all 
classes by reason of their reliability and 
the manner in which special attention 
has been given to all classes of shooters. 
To the shooting man indeed, this cata- 
logue will afford many pleasant half 
hours of study, and everything has been 
done on the*part of the compilers to 
arouse his interest. He will be able to 
compare the various productions and 
balance their merits for his own special 
purpose. Particular attention is drawn 
to the new No. 70 visible loading Re- 
peating Rifle, No. 520 Repeating Shot- 
gun (Browning’s Patent), and double 
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barrel hammer and hammerless demi- 
bloc models. No sportsman should be 
without this catalogue, a copy of which 
the Company are prepared to send upon 
receiving a request for the same, accom- 
panied by five cents in Stamps to cover 
postage and mentioning Rod and Gun 
in Canada. 


Stories from the Quatsino district of 
British Columbia states that the Indians 
are displaying strong objections to 
lighthouses and aids to shipping along 
the treacherous shore of the west coast. 
According to the Indians, bad weather 
is directly due to the new lighthouses, 
‘Big Chief Neptune being wroth with the 
Government for bringing the people 
there and desirous of driving them away. 
The Indians have found wrecks along the 
coast fat “potlachs” for them and are 
perturbed over the prospect of a safer 
coast line. 


High art in advertising is always well 
exemplified in the wall hangers issued 
annually by the Marlin Firearms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Their new 1909 wall 
hanger is the best from an artistic stand- 
point that they have even issued, and 
is one of the best things of this kind 
that has been reproduced for general 
distribution. This new hanger is en- 
titled “Quail Shooting in England”, and 
depicts most effectively the intensely 
enjoyable moment when _ the shooter, 
with gun at shoulder, and eye just find- 
ing the bird along the top of the barrel, 
is increasing the pressure of his trigger 
finger with the certainty of a clean, 
quick kill. While the hunter and the 
bevy of quail rising over the knoll, pre- 
sent the personal and general interest in 
such an effective manner that the paint- 
ing would be a striking and most attrac- 
tive one without further elaboration. the 
teal centre of interest is in the thorough- 
bred dogs, which, having located the 
game and come to a close, stiff, rigid 
point, are holding the point until they may 
be released by the shot. As the work 
is by Percival Rosseau, a sportsman art- 
ist of international fame, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the characteristic 
attitude, the tense strained muscles and 
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the individual markings of the thorough- 
bred pointers are perfectly portrayed. 

The grass, shrubs and general covering 
of the field have been worked out in 
exquisite detail, and the coloring of the 
late afternoon sky could not pos- 
sibly be improved on. The repro- 
ductions are in every way equal to 
the high priced original subject; 
the advertising does not interfere with 
the attractiveness of the painting; the 
hanger measures 17 by 20 inches—just 
right for a library or den. It will be 
sent without charge to sporting goods 
dealers, and secretaries of sportsmen’s 
clubs for display in the club rooms. The 
great expense of reproduction, and the 
limited edition prevent a general distri- 
bution, but a copy of this hanger will be 
sent to any of our readers who will write 
to The Marlin Firearms Co., enclosing 
six cents in postage stamps and mention- 
ing Rod and Gun in Canada. 


The story of “A Dog’s Faithful Vigil” 
published in our June number aroused 
such interest on the part of readers that 
efforts were made to obtain the sequel. 
The men, at whose cabin the dog made 
its appearance for food for many months, 
were absent and information was diffi- 
cult to obtain. After the snow had left 
the mountains one of the men named 
Graham made a trip over the ground and 
found no trace of a body. The dog, too, 
had disappeared and the man put down 
a cougar as the probable cause, Subse- 
quent to this trip, however, a resident of 
the district heard that the dog has again 
been seen on the mountain and therefore 
the matter remains as great a mystery 
as ever. A trail of bones lead from the 
men’s cabin to the clump of timber on 
the summit where the dog was staying, 
he appearing at the cabin every day or 
so for food which Graham and Living- 
stone set out for him. At the time our 
correspondent wrote, the authorities had 
made no investigation, nor had they 
announced an intention of taking any 
steps in the matter. The fact that shots 
were heard as long ago as October last 
year and that soon after a dog appeared 
in the vicinity and, despite the hardships — 
encountered, remained there for months 
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shredded and baked in the cleanest, finest food factory in 
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The “oyster months” are full of joy for the thousands who love the savory bivalve. The safe oyster is 
the cooked oyster. The way to eat them is creamed and in Shredded Wheat Biscuit “‘baskets,’’ made by 
simply crushing in the top of the Biscuit with the bowl of a spoon. Nothing so deliciously wholesome 
and nourishing in the oyster months as creamed oysters with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Always heat the 
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ALL THE MEAT IN THE GOLDEN WHEAT 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LIMITED = NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street East. 185g 
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during the winter induced many people 
to believe that there is a mystery to be 
solved. They are not inclined to think 
that the shots and the appearance and 
strange actions of the animal soon after- 
wards were nothing more than a peculiar 
coincidence. 


With more than a quarter of a century 
of experience and progress the Baker 
Gun and Forging Company, of Batavia, 
N. Y., is justly proud of its productions. 
The firm has a long and honorable his- 
tory going back to 1860, when the orig- 


inator of the Baker Gun commenced 
manufacturing in a small way. He 
remained actively connected with the 


firm up to the time of his death, and his 
latest models were those upon which 
the Baker Gun and Forging Company 
was founded. The Company was one of 
the pioneers in substituting drop forg- 
ings for castings, and also in new models 
to meet the conditions brought about by 
the advent of smokeless powders. Many 
of the old guns are still doing satisfac- 
tory service, though the new ones, 
having been designed and perfected for 
the use of both smokeless and_ black 
powders are naturally much superior. 
Enterprise was again shown when the 
Company brought out a hammerless gun 
embodying in its most effective form 
the important element of safety, for 
with attention to this matter the super- 
iority of its hammerless gun is undoubt- 
ed. The first Baker hammerless was 
manufactured in two grades, and later 
on the higher grade, Paragon, was also 
placed on the market. Then came the 
Batavia Leader which met with great 
success as a popular priced gun, and 
the Batavia gun is now manufactured in 
several different grades and styles in 
which new features have been added. 
The Company has just brought out and 
perfected three new high grades known 
as the Models Nineteen-Nine and named 
the Paragon, Expert and De Luxe, also 
the Baker One Barrel Trap Gun, the 
Company deciding, after many requests, 
to bring out this gun specially for target 
work. In the “Baker Gunner” much 
interesting gun information will be 
found, and a copy can be obtained by 
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addressing the Company and mention- 
ing Rod and Gun in Canada. 


Half a dozen Toronto gentlemen, in- 
cluding Mr. J. E. Jones, President of the 
Auro Lee Canoe Club, made a canoe 
trip of one hundred and fifty miles from 
Pogomasing on the Spanish River to its 
mouth at Spanish Mills, near Cutler on 
the Georgian Bay. The other gentle- 
men were Messrs, J. E. Ryerson, Aye 
Millman, W. D. Peace, N. S. Polson, and 
Otto Friend. The country traversed by 
the Spanish River is used for timber and 
pulpwood purposes. In the course of 
their journey they encountered a drive of 
700,000 logs on the way to the mills. At 
Espanola a pulpwood mill, a Canadian 
concern using spruce wood exclusively, 
is working day and night, acquiring 
enough raw material in the summer to 
last all winter. The village is all owned 
by the Company, and its appearance at 
midnight in the centre of the forest illu- 
minated with myriad electric lights is 
most entrancing. “At High Falls a 
large power plant on the Spanish River 
furnishes all the power for Copper Cliff, 
where the world’s largest nickle supply 
is found.” This was a further statement 
by Mr. Jones who expressed pleasure at 
the encouragement given by the railways 
to travel through the wilds by carrying 
canoes at nominal rates ~ass execs 
baggage. 


Dr. Frederick Cook, who discovered 
the North Pole, had a Marble Safety 
Pocket Axe in his outfit. We have not 
yet learned whether he chopped down the 
pole or nailed the American flag to it, 


but in either case the work was done 
with a Marble Axe. Marble “Extra 
Quality” Specialities for Sportsmen 


form part of the outfit of every explorer, 
prospector and big game hunter and are 
used by all people who go to the woods 
or lakes. 


One of the most useful amongst the 
many valuable publications issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is the “Directory of Officials and 
Organizations concerned with the Pro- 
tection of Birds and Game”, the issue 


BY ROYAL 
WARRANT 
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During the fall your system needs food that is not only nourishing but that 


can be easily assimilated. 


BOVRIL answers this need. 


A cup of hot ‘‘BOVRIL,”’ with crackers, 1n the middle of the day, provides 
a sustaining, appetizing, meal—one which really feeds and invigorates the 


system. 


Goes well with any salad 


for 1909 having just been received. “In 
41 States the enforcement of game laws 
is entrusted to game commissioners, 
wardens or other State officers; in five 
others — Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Nevada—to county war- 
dens; in Arkansas to sheriffs and similar 
local officers; and in the district of Col- 
umbia to the Metropolitan Police. The 
first special State officials charged with 
preservation of game were the moose 
wardens appointed in Maine in 1852, and 
the ducking police of Maryland appoint- 
ed in 1872. The first State Commis- 
sions whose jurisdiction was extended 
to include this work, were the fish 
commissions of California and New 
Hampshire in 1878. Several national 
Organizations are interested in the pro- 
tection of birds and game, of which two 
are really international. In addition, 
State Associations and many local organ- 
izations co-operate in the work of pro- 
tecting game in twenty six States. One 
of these associations was organized in 
1844, another in 1865, and three others 


were established more than twenty five 
years ago. Similar organizations have 
been formed in eight Provinces of Can- 
ada, of which one in Nova Scotia was 
established in 1853 and one in Quebec 
in 1859. Finally 37 States have Audibon 
Societies, organized especially for the 
study and protection of game _ birds. 
Particulars are given of the departments 
charged with the protection of fish and 
game in the nine Provinces of Canada 
and Newfoundland, and also of the out- 
side organizations formed to assist in 
the enforcement of the laws and sugges- 
tions of new ones. The British Columbia 
Association is omitted (probably through 
inadvertence), though the members 
have rendered most excellent services to 
the cause. The whole pamphlet bears 
evidence in every line of the interest now 
taken throughout North America in fish 
and game protection. 

Wm. Hood, who was before the mag- 
istrate at Parry Sound, Ont., last winter 
charged with having beaver skins illeg- 
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ally in possession, and was sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine or spend a term in jail, 
was arrested in Toronto on August six- 
teenth and taken back to Parry Sound, 
which district he had left without sett- 
ling in any way with the magistrate. 
On arrival at Parry Sound he paid the 
fine an‘l all the costs. 


A new device is being marketed which 
promises to make bird and wing shoot- 
ing a much more popular sport. It is 
a- litttle metallic sight, known as_ the 
Leader Wing-shooting Gun Sight; it can 
be attached to any gun and is so ar- 
ranged that a man shooting at a duck 
or other bird in flight, aims and shoots 
directly at the birds and does not have to 
make allowance for the movement of the 
bird, the‘‘lead’’being taken care of auto- 
matically. This wing-shooting gun sight 
will probably be especially welcomed by 
the amateur and inexpert huntsman, as it 
is said to practically insure wing shot 
hits every time. The success of this in- 
vention will mean a great deal to the 
arms trade. It will not only increase 
the number of enthusiastic huntsmen but 
every man who enjoys bird hunting will 
devote more time to the sport and limit 
bags will be the rule. The Leader device 
is so simple that it is a wonder it was 
not figured out years ago. On another 
page will be found more complete details, 
and further information can be had by 
addressing the manufacturers, The Lead- 
er Co., 320 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cai. — 
The sockeye salmon “schools, which 
were moving in Puget Sound early in 
August, were declared by Professor 
Prince and Professor Jordan, the Can- 
adian and United States Commissioners 
on the International Fishery Commis- 
sion respectively, to be all from Canadian 
hatcheries. This is a point which will 
be pressed should the United States 
fishermen: attempt to carry out their 
threat to procure retaliatory measures 
forbidding the export of fresh salmon. 


The season approaches when the 
hunters, both mighty and small, gather 
together their kits and prepare for sport 
in the woods and bush. The true hunts- 
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man’s life is not an easy one, and it 
is a case of “eat when you get a chance”, 
and eat well for in following a hot trail, 
delaying to prepare a meal is fatal to 
success. But science has come to the 
front again in making the hunter’s life 
more pleasant, this time it is not a new 
powder or a more powerful gun, but a 
help which will “keep the engine going” 
all day without a stop. The engine we 
refer to is the human body—it must be 
well nourished to keep up the strain on 
the nerves and muscles of the huntsman. 
Every guide and trapper knows that the 
smoke from the camp fire in the bush 
will scare away game for miles around, 
and so your hunter takes a “cold smack” 
or eats not at all during the day’s hunt. 
Science has created a wonderful bottle 
called the Thermos which gives the hun- 
ter at any hour a scalding hot pint or 
quart of soup, chocolate or coffee. This 
Thermos Bottle is made on the vaccum 
principle; neither heat or cold can travel 
through a vaccum so that when a Ther- 
mos Bottle is filled at the camp in the 
morning with hot soup the vaccum keeps 
out the cold and consequently the con- 
tents hot. It will also keep beverages 
ice cold in hot weather and is used for 
this purpose by thousands of autoists, 
yachtsmen, and fishermen. 


Boats equipped with Sterling engines 
have secured some fine successes at re- 
cent regattas. At one held under the 
auspices of the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club, at Hamilton, Ont., in the middle 
of August the Expense a 27 foot speed 
boat, owned by Geo. B. Wood, Jr., and 
F. H. Sisson of Buffalo, won the first 
place and International Championship, 
averaging 20.96 miles per hour for the 
whole length of the race. Earlier in the 
same month the Mavis, owned by C. H. 
O. Pook, of the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club, won firt place and the Canadian 
Speed Championship at Cobourg Re- 
gatta. The Expense was equipped with 
a four cylinder 18-25 H. P. Sterling 
Engine, and the Mavis a six cylinder, 33 
H. P. Sterling Engine. A third success 
was won by the Albatross, a 41 foot 
cruising boat, owned by Commodore 
James Thompson, of the Stone Harbor 
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SHOE POLISH 


is different from any other — the 
best—the brightest and blackest. 
Quickest to shine — longest to stay 


shined. 


It is real 
Shoe Insur- 
ance. 

Feeds and 
preserves 
the leather. 


Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, Pa. This 
boat equipped with a 30 H. P. semo- 
speed Sterling engine won the race for 
cruising boats over the Ocean City Yacht 
Club’s course at Ocean City, N. J. These 
Successes testify to the excellent quality 
of the engines. 


_ The fall shooting season is now open 
im many places, and the hunters are 
securing some very fine trophies of both 
birds and animals. Some of the sports- 
men make a practice of sending their 
trophies to the Taxidermist to be mount- 
ed; a great many others, however, are 
doing their own Taxidermy work. It is 
‘a fact that the hunter and trapper who 
mounts and preserves his own specimens 
prize them much more highly than those 


Insist on ‘2 
inn 1 - No 
other is even 
half as good. 


10c. and 
25c. Tins. 


that are sent away to the professional 
Taxidermist; in fact it doubles one’s 
interest in outdoor sports to be able to 
do his own Taxidermy work. For the 
past ten years there has been a first class 
school teaching Taxidermy by mail, and 
thousands of the leading sportsmen all 
over the country have joined this school, 
and they are very enthusiastic in their 
praise of the treatment they have had. 
In fact many persons who are now 
mounting their own trophies claim that 
they do better work than that they us- 
ually receive from professionals. All 
persons who have any desire to know 
this splendid art for themselves (and 
this ought to include every sportsman 
in the country) we recommend that they 
write to the North Western School of 
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VEST POCKET CIGAR LIGHTER 
“‘The harder it blows, the more it glows” 
By removing Cap A and scratching it against 
metal part B, sparks are generated by the 


friction, which ignites the end of the wick 
x inside metal part B, giving a glow on the end 
o of the wick, which will not go out unt/1 Cap 
= A is placed overit. It is then ready for the 
2 vest pocket. fhe wick being flexible, it rolls 
up into small space. A dandy novelty. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 
Nickel Plated ‘oc. Sterling Silver $2.00 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS, Limited, Montreal 


Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebraska. Read 
their advertisement in this issue, and if 
vou have not seen their booklet, send for 
it at once. It will interest you. 


“Optical Lanterns and How to Use 
Them”, is the title of a little booklet pub- 
lished by the National Drug and Chem- 
ical Company of Canada, Limited, Mon- 


treal. The author is Mr. Alec. J. Jones, 
who describes the lanterns from the first 
simple principles to the complete outfit of 
the professional lecturer. While of first 
importance to those interested in lantern 
exhibitions of all kinds, from the ama- 
teur performances at home to those for 


which an admission fee is charged, there 
are tew people who are not interested 
in “how it is done” and the plain and 
clear directions of Mr. Jones will enable 
anyone to obtain a good grasp of the 
principles at least, and something also 
of their practical application. First the 
lantern, then the lens, the light (includ- 
ing oil lamps, high pressure spirit lamps, 
acetylene, limelight, electricity, etc.), 
what to exhibit and some chemical ex- 
periments, all receive careful attention. 
Certainly the lanternist who takes Mr. 
Jones as his guide will have no reason 
to regret his choice. The chemical ex- 
periments will add variety to the enter- 
tainment and please any audience. The 
price list of optical lanterns and sundries 
is complete and includes variety enough 
to suit the widest taste and the most 
varying circumstances. Many lantern 
slides are also included, thus rendering 
the booklet a complete and _ valuable 
guide. Interested readers can obtain a 
copy of this booklet on application to the 
National Drug and Chentical Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal or any of 
their branches on making application for 
the same and mentioning Rod and Gun 
in Canada. 


Realizing the great field for motor 
boats and marine engines in the Province 
of Quebec, Williams & Wilsen, the 
well known machinery house of Montreal, 
are adding a department for the sale of 
marine gasoline engines and supplies, to 
their extensive organization. They have 
arranged to act as distributors for the 
Ferro Marine Engines in the Province 
of Quebec. A large stock of Ferro En- 
gines, Ferro Reverse Gears and repair 
parts will be maintained in Montreal. 
This makes it possible for Quebec agents 
to obtain quick shipments and affords 
a convenient demonstrating point for 
Canadian customers. Messrs. Williams 
& Wilson will maintain in their gas 
engine department the same high stan- 
dard of quality and service character- 
istic of their entire organization. They 
have in their employ experienced boat 
and engine men who are competent to 
give advice on marine questions and 
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who are at all times ready to demonstrate 
the Ferro. Traveling salesmen cover 
the entire province and are in a position 
to fully explain the Ferro engine and be 
of assistance in solving boat and engine 
questions. The Williams & Wilson Co., 
act as manufacturers’ agents for some oi 
the largest mchinery makers in the coun- 
try and made a serious study of the mar- 
ine engine subject before finally deciding 
to handle the Ferro. 

A correspondent writing from Lady- 
smith, B. C., complains of the waste from 
the mines being dumped into the waters 
nearby to the destruction of the fish. He 
compares the state of things existing a 
few years ago with those prevailing to- 
day and asserts that unless the Govern- 
ment interferes and prevents the contin- 
uance of this destructive policy, all the 
fishing in the neighborhood—and it is 
well worth saving—will be detroyed. The 
attention ‘of the authorities is being 
drawn to the matter. 


The Next Time Your Gun 
Requires Doctoring 


THINK OF 


ALEX. JOHNSTON 


494 Eastern Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


Who has every facility for choke boring, 
restocking, browing and repairing guns. 
You can make no mistake in bringing or 
sending your gun to him. 


cails for a govd gup 
“3.einz=One” keeps aly 
gun good—oils trigger. 


lock, action perfectly—cuts out 
allresidue of black or smokeless 
powder—keeps all metal parts 
bright and freefromrust. Cen- 
¢rous samnle free. Write to 
1 HREE-{N-ONE OIL CO’Y,, 

55 New St. New York City 


— 


SMOKELESS 


is the most popular powder in 
the world. 


WHY? © 


Because it always does the 
work— 


Breaks Old Records 
Makes New Ones 


It is the powder you should 
use for trap or field shooting. 


Every dealer in the United 
States carries shells loaded with 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamns for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.’ Address 
Dept. ¥; 

E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 

POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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Supplementing the Autoloading Shot- 
gun, Rifle and Pump Gun, the Remington 
Arms Company have gone a step further 
and applied the Solid Breech Hammerless 
idea to the .22 calibre rifle. The features 
of the new Remington .22 Repeater may 
be briefly stated as follows: In addition 
to the Solid Breech Hammerless idea al- 
ready mentioned, the empty cartridges 
are ejected at the side upon the operation 
of the slide. Safety is further insured by 
the double locked action. The mechan- 
ism is very simple, having less working 
parts than any other arm of its type. The 
barrel can be looked through and cleaned 
from the breech, which is an important 
factor because the .22 calibre is so small 
that it is hard to carefully examine the 
inside of the barrel. By being able to 
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clearly see through the barrel from the 
breech every little spot can be detected 
and removed and thus prevent “pitting.” 
The take-down is made by simply turn- 
ing the assembling screw on the left 
side of the frame. The magazine is a 
long tube directly beneath the barrel 
easily filled from the end. The usefulness 
of the rifle is multiplied by the fact 
that it is chambered to shoot equally 
well without adjustment, all of the 
three popular .22 calibre cartridges 
—.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle. 
The new Remington is at present made 
in three grades: 

1. “Standard” grade, having round 
barrel, straight grip walnut stock and 
weighs 4% lbs. This grade will appeal 
to boys because it is so light to carry. 


2. “Gallery Special” grade. Designed 
for shooting gallery use. Special care is 


taken in rifling and sighting, so as to 


make it thoroughly accurate for fine tar- 


9 


3. “Target” grade. 
round target purposes, 


Designed for all 
chambered for 


.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cart- 
Octagon steel barrel; straight 


ridges. 


.22 short 
only; octagon steel barrel; pistol grip 
walnut stock fitted with steel rifle butt 
plate. Weight, 51% Ibs. 


get work. Chambered for 


grip, walnut stock fitted with steel rifle 
butt plate; weight 5% lbs. Later this 
grade will also be made chambered for 
.22 W. R. F. cartridges only. 


The cuts shown above will give some 
idea of the new Remington’s handsome 


It is beautifully finished and 


trim lines. 
in every respect is a racy looking rifle. 


TEE TRA P 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ of the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. A 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ‘““The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


=a 


Thirty Second Annual Matches of Dufferin Rifle Association 


The 32nd annual matches of the Dufferin Rifle 
Association, held at Brantford, Sept. 6, proved 
a great success, over 100 members competing. 

An extra strong, choppy wind was manifest all 
day, which caused many breaks in the scores 
and some heart-breaks among the good shots. 

The honors of the day went to Pte. Huggins of 
F Co., who captured the Dufferin Medal, with a 
score of 38 in a regular gale of wind. 

The Nursery was won by Pte. Pearce of the 
signal corps, with 28; the next in order being: 


BEMUEEOLOGGS,, (SIO. = ob ak bae BBe e e 28 
Beem bamlcombs, ©... 452... ee cnet ve eee 28 
muenemrmkers, Ro Amb: .....5 2.2.2.6. e. 23 
Speacktay, BW ... e eee ee eee 27 
REMEMCMBE VETS.) By. 2 co ccecc Wisscers seid nw cece ans 26 
Meeemeltack porn, A... oti. ee eee 25 
eepeeeanikers, W. H., Amb. ........:... 23 
GEELONG cs eo ne ee eas 23 
Sh, SS LSGIILC RT QA eee tc ire rane an eee 23 
The Regimental Matech—7 rounds at 500 yards: 
1 Silver Medal (O.R.A.) Corp. Meates, F .. 32 
weecormnserowrer, A. on... ns bee eee ees 3 
Seeeererebowden, Di os. ie o¥ es ie ebeelye set 30 
PEEMMGEDEL, (Oba 6.5 cyecsic seine eee Stine a ad 3 
eee Hreeman, HE ..... se teeta seek 3 
MEMEMOSON, Bye. ee hace eae ee ee 29 
LTD Se (CO DT 6 En 29 
meee. Bowden, D ....:.......662..5555 29 
ueeereeMatthews, Dow) .6. loo. eee elec. 29 
BI ETTCE, Bs es ee ei 28 
Memaneeive vy: Ehunt, A’: 282.2. ccs oh... ee 28 
mumvard. G 2... cre cee 27 
Mumeerastiign, Do... lle ees 27 
emrmioit, AS fe eee ee 27 
Meee, By ee eee 25 
Seren. Dockray, B ..........2..2...0000. 24 
I Sn 24 
memenerAnkers,R., Amb. ............0.0.0% 24 
Mettmering, WO... ee eee 22 
Mummmmeearce, SiC, oo. 2. eee 22 
21 Col.-Sergt. Dockray, 7 (tyro) .......... 19 
Sue rrvor 5 (tyro) . 0.0.0.6. 6.3.5. 19 
Mueetat. Carswell, B (tyro) .............. 17 
Seeeeriokes, H (tyro) ................04 16 
Mure OOALe, Sig. (tyro) ...........0...... 16 


The Co. match was won by R Co., with 144; 
mext in order, D, 137; F, 135; E, 130. 
The 200 yards match (silver cup): 


Suet powden, I) ............020...03:. 33 
MELON. D4 i eee a eae hese. 31 
Beemmmnreirowrer, A... . or... oes eee Sill 


4 
5 


Nereh. NEee man Es ke toe es cee cs 
Sergt. Matthews, D 
Bug.-Sergt. Mellor, B.B. 
Pte. Pearce, Sig. 
Sergt. Mott, A 

Sergt. Crouch, F 

Corp. Meates, F 
PB GCrmC Oeil Orm SI el heh Me sety = iat 4 ah ee 
JAG, Lenco, ID) A Sal eee Se oes poten: 
Pte. Ankers, R., Amb. 
Capt. Ward, G 

C.-S. Bowden, D 
Capt. Gibson, E 
Lieut. Pearce, F 

Corps Gals mB. 2.30, Ns Sek oe co ae ee 
C.-S. Dockray, E 
Pte. Liddle, E 


Association Match—600 yards. 


0 
1 
12 
13 
14 
15 


1 
1 


Ware PSON ME isc siete 8.6 os uk es acho 
Maj. Genet, Staff 
Capt. Ashton, D 
(ChatS\, | A\IIGTINS 292i a Rg Ee Ane os 
Sergt. Matthews, D 
S.-M. Oxtaby, H 
Corp. Meates, F 

Capt. Ward, G 

Sergt. Mott, A 

Sane Greets ae 5 Sean eee ee 
Sergt. Freeman, E 
Corp. Gaul, E 
Sergt. Mack, Amb. 
GC PEAVIEC MME? : 800 Wettesl) <0. CU Hint Oin aR eNReT, 
C.-S. Bowden, D 


30 
30 
30 
29 
28 
28 
28 


a) 
() 


vo 


dw 09 
Ww WW WwW 


chy) 


Aggregate Match—totals of 200, 500 and 600 


va 
1 


vw 


D> or Hh Co 


aor 


18 


5 S.-M. Oxtaby, H 


rds: 
Capt. Gibson, E (silver medal D.R.A.) 

Corp. Ashton, D (bronze medal D.R.A.) 
Corp. Matthews, D 
Corp. Meates, F 
Sergt. Freeman, 
Maj. Genet, Staff 
Sergt. Bowden, D 
S.-S. Strowger, A 
Sergt. Mott, A 

Capt. Ward, G 

C.-S. Bowden, D 
Corp. Gaul, E 
Pte. Hunt, a 

Lieut. Pearce, F 
Sergt. Orr, F 


Ce 


Pte. Pearce, 
@.-S, Allen, A 


Sig. 
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io ete: Huggins, Fc: s.naee eee 61 
S0-Pte, Ankers, ‘Bz ‘AmDe ol: eee ee ae 61 
21 ‘Sergt.. Mack, - Aq scot er aed 59 


22 Pte. Young, 2B 42 tear eee ee ee ee 57 


23 Pte! Parad; Ane ae er ee eee 55 
24 Pte. Ayrecuhy cats see ee eee ie 53 
25 Pte. RiddeleG@rae nance eee, ween 52 
Extra series—200 yards: 
i Serrt. Bowden ges .aasaviheeeetg oc ce $1 80 
2 Serpts Kreemam: i232 at So Aas ect. 1 50 
Bwapt AG TasOn, fae es ait ct Sah os vee lope: 1 20 
4 2Seret., Matthews: Gets soeeni pie ssa 90 
BES CLOL = UMOL i, wa marie tia ots ister > eos sis xe 60 


THE BRANTFORD GUN CLUB. 


The Brantford Gun Club pulled off a very 
successful tournament Sept. 6, although the 
attendance was not as large as expected. The 
high wind prevented the best scoring possible, 
although some of the crack local shots did well. 
Charles J. Mitchell won the first, scoring the fine 
total of 149 out of a possible 165, with Dr. 
Cutcliffe, W. R. Davies and W. Barnes second. 
On the draw the above three finished second, 
third and fourth. In the fifth event, the purse 
was divided between Barnes, Bennett and Turn- 
bull, who shot 29 out of 30. The following were 
the scores:— 


Total Total 
Shot at Score 
LEE ORT? ._o ee Oe ieee an ae 165 124 
RSENIEEIO TODS: ose ge casas Sis alcrarale =) "ea 165 144 
Jbl lU See ee ee a ee 165 149 
Tiipresi esl a Se ee 165 142 
KGrrpeliite tee oso fone. nce Sp eytrde 165 148 
DES ES pat sek Re ae een 165 148 
PGRN OU y oe iets tke ay Hoe 165 136 
DiGi ee San eee re 165 143 
EEGUBCLU I Fs eee nae i asta tvcieent 165 146 
LESSIG. hee ite eae 165 147 
Whestiprooken He UR) 2. seas he. cos 165 110 
UU Comte. Re tt La ie 165 121 
GlioxnGier, . 1 Shee sae eae 165 137 
UG ag i ee ee ee 105 74 
LEM A ae ys ee ae ee ee 8 30 24 
LEO COgs, 5: a eraeie e aea  eene 165 141 
“CHEER GTS SB ches SI a SI AE i el 95 47 
EEOC Ts. ee 40 34 
(C1UbETOT GL a |, Rete Ne ten ae A 35 13 


THE CLASSIC CITY CUP WON BY LONDON. 


When visiting London on a Western Ontario 
League match, the Stratford and London teams 
shot off for the Classic City Cup with the result 
of a win for London by two points. This is the 
second time London has won the cup, and it is 
necessary for them to have three wins in suc- 
cession in order to be able to hold the cup 


permanently. Scores: 
LONDON. STRATFORD 

GIGVEDr. inne suena Samerurmpialls fs: .. of. ce 24 
Gye pelaineaie es chte Damier ers) eee. . 52s 22 
TOW) ere ties «x OA Spoleto 6 k.3uih. 22 
IMCOK gs or ee aac 21. GATRERGSOR wes... 35% 25 
WIG GH ocho ene is 23  Wisheraeec specks 3.2: 20 

TObalS se eras. ee 115 VGpalsmecity.:.: 3 113 
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INGLEWOOD TOURNAMENT. 


One of the best and most pleasant tournaments 
ever held in Western Ontario took place at 
Inglewood on August eighteenth. 

The second event of birds was a $75 guaranteed 
event, $30 going to high gun, $14 to second, $10 to 


third, $8 to fourth, $6 to fifth, $4 to sixth, and . 


$2 to seventh. 
Jennings, Wakefield and Barnes tied with 24 


each, dividing the three first prizes; White 
Packham, Fenton and Horning with 23 each 


dividing the balance of the purse. 

After the regular shoot a miss and out ended 
the day’s shoot, the winner being C. Wilson, 
Brampton, with G. Kidd, Inglewood, second and 
B. Horning, Hamilton, third. Scores: 


G. NO eDunk .: Sea. 2 eee 155 140 
J. QeONnINES:4) Ye 3. 2 eee 155 144 
8 SWIhES — ee a7. ee. Cee 155. 139 
G. Packham q.. :<..oeu.4. eae 155 PASS 
(3: Walson! 2 42. 22 cae ee 15 Sects 
Be Hletcher 6240853224 ae 5 RSt aye oa ba US 
ye iva Be a eee ats a Su? 
WieSMBenton. on. asco eee 155 144 
Pr Wakefield”. .-2-4. 5.2 155. 146 
Qe. “Marsh? 2: 2:2. son ee ee 155 124 
1 (Beattie <2 ou.0.:.05 cee ap vel os 
Ws Baimese-.. eee oe 155° 413% 
B, Homing) 7225552 20 nee 155 147 
BW SU ptony aeisb as shoe. oe eee 155 133 
epi die. 5c notes eee 155- 126 
J. MoCagues st ves Seon eee 5e oes 
J. Dent ooo eee 457 3D 
W:: Smeaton] .4°3°25-54ece eee 45. .- 435 
GS Kidd 3.00.5. 3S eee eee 115>—-88 
W. Walsh’ 222 c<2 22 See 60-7 sr 
W.. “Best, oo hon tee 25 618 
Mr- Choate *.c.52-.- ee A) Sy 


TOURNAMENT OF THE THOUSAND 
ISLAND GUN CLUB. 


The 1000 Island Gun Club, of Gananoque, Ont., 
held their first annual tournament on August 
25th. This tournament was run under the man- 
agement of G. M. Dunk, of the Dominion Cartridge 
Company, and was considered by all present to be 
one of the best little tournaments ever held in 
Canada. 

After the tournament the Gun Club chartered 
a steamboat and took the majority of the visi- 
tors down through some of the 1000 Islands and 
over to Clayton, N. Y., for a short visit. This 
was a very pleasant feature of the gathering 
and will be remembered by all present as one of 
the most enjoyable times ever spent. Watch for 
this event next year and you'll have the time of 
your life if you attend. 


de (Day yas oc ee eee ee 185 141 
M> Sprague) \ cee.) eee 185 114 
Be Me Shrnise ete ee eee 185 99 
$5 Grifiin i. s.on cece ae kee eee 185 106 
W.) Gridiin, .. i222. 5 poe 185 124 
Gi (Danks oi 2 oe eee 185 158 
= Rootes kee 185 120 


on ed 6 
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Pe  PAPICGE, ok es es 185 127 
BEVVINODG oo is he ee eee s 185 119 
BP OWIS 2. ole ce ss 185 118 
SSA a Se ae 185 128 
BED ONES wc ccs cc eee 185 106 
US SUC a 185 11% 
Pema Hudspeth. ..)..25...... 6 110 = 44 
LYON <2 ters 5. pare ols ar ai 125 59 
Meersuavens  -.48.~. 25. casas. ss 105 32 
7 NEE Sis ee eee 35 14 
SaemrAc. DONCVAN- Scie oo. fo 40 24 
PDS STOW. cc.csc edn. oe oa es 80 44 
SAC eee 70 33 
ATIC So aa, Re ae ee LOPS 67 
BTS ORI@I Va. he hots oe LOD eGir 


The Ithaca Gun presented by the Ithaca Gun 
Co., was won by A. R. Gillies, of Gananoque, 
with 18 out of a possible 20; and the Stevens 
Pump Gun, presented by the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company of Chicopee Falls, Mass., was won 
by Harry Day, of Belleville, with a score of 14 
out of a possible 15. Mr. Day also won the 
high average prize for the day’s shoot with a score 
of 141 out of a possible 185. 


NOTES. 


First and second high average was won with 
Dominion Snells and Empire Powder. 


Mr. A. R. Gillies, of Gananoque, who won the 
Ithaca Gun presented by the Ithaca Gun Co., 
used Dominion Shells and Empire Powder. 


Harry Day, of Belleville, who won the Stevens 
Pump Gun, with 14 out of a possible 15, shot 
Dominion Shells and Empire Powder. 


WITH THE OLDS GUN CLUB. 


The Olds (Alta.) Gun Club’s competition for 
the “Nobel Trophy” was very close and exciting, 
the scores of the six shooters who finished the 
series being so close that ,one could not pick 
the winner until the final shot was fired. The 


final summary of the five handicap shoots is 
as follows: 
S:Ac. -B. 
SemerbANGON' <2)... 6.065206 ¢ 5 144 103 
Peer STOWD. ..-.-55-.. 02 6-- 129 102 
ULE? a Saeeneieaecieeen areas 131 100 
PUA ey 2228. et 3a) 101 
EMOTCIonbON.........0...28--- 139 100 
Ud | 144 101 


Landon, according to method of handicap, won 
trophy. 


The annual tournament of the Olds Gun Club 
will be held on Sept. 14th, the second day of the 
Fall Fair, when the Merchants Cup, a trophy 
to be shot for by teams between Calgary and 
Red Deer, will be contested for; also a good 
programme of open events will be shot off. 


F. C. Browar, Secy. 


Ot 


PORTAGE-LA-PRAIRIE CLUB. 


This Club, which was organized fifteen years 
ago, is now in active life and shoots are held 
twice a week at their excellent grounds at 
Island Park. Mr. 8. M. McDonald presides over 
a membership of thirty, having the efficient 
assistance of Mr. H. Stevens as vice-President, 
and the active services of Mr. J. G. P. McKay 
(an old Woodstock boy) as Secretary. At their 
annual tournament, which was held in June last, 


J. G. FP. Mackay (an old Woodstock, Ont., boy), 
of the Portage-la-Prairie Gun Club, 


Secretary 


the Championship of Western Manitoba was won 
by Mr. N. Miller, of Virden, with Mr. P. J. Har- 
wood, of Portage-la-Prairie, a close second. On 
the first round each shot 46 out of 50, but in 
the shoot off Miller made 22 and Harwood 20 
out of 25. At the same shoot the Milo Cigar 
Cup was won by a Winnipeg team. 

The members of the club get some excellent 
duck shooting at Lake Manitoba, sixteen miles 
north of Prairie, and also plenty of shooting at 
prairie chicken in the season. 


’ Essex Tournament: 


ESSEX TOURNAMENT. 


Frank Stotts held his annual birthday shoot 
at Essex, Ont., July 28th, when 24 shooters 
took part in the various events. High amateur 
average was won by Thos. Pastorius, Kingsville, 
with 129, second average by Theo. Wigle, Kings- 
ville, with 124, and third average by W. A. Smih, 
Kingsville and Fred Galbraith, Duart, with 12 
each. The rocks 
made the shooting somewhat difficult. 

Court Thomson, Hamilton, of the U. M. C.— 
Remington Cos. was the only professional pre- 
sent. He shot well and made a heap of friends 
among the boys present. 

Pastorius used a Remington pump and U. M. C. 
Ballistite shells. Wigle used a Winchester pump 
and Dominion Regal ‘shells, Smith used a Smith 
pigeon gun and ‘Dominion Sovereign loads and 
Galbraith used his faithful Parker and U. M. C. 
Ballistite shells. The scores: 


SAS Bb: 
HOS: Lastorus 9] of eee ee 150 129 
Courtesy LHGHISON, ¢o2.55,..40 eee 150: 128 
CO MVWARIO SE Penis i. eee 150 124 
Vite Ae SIG hy oo. ee ek we 150 122 
K.Galbraithe... .<2...0.-" eee 150) toe 


Essex Tournament: 


High Average Winners—(Left to right), 
Thos. 


Pastorious, Theo Wigle and W. A. Smith. 


were fast and a high on 


A Group of Shooters. 


Wiese SbObts; ©. <. 2Sereseeree 1505 tS 
iRNOS AW OAT: as oac 7 ee 150 112 
@> /Phragher® -..). 222-1 150 109 
Ce Lastorius, © 3.1326 5cs Cee 150 107 
Ga MOUNT Se .5550o eee 130 saa 
Ghas: Pigeon... <0 a4 eee 110 80 
ee ASEOLIUSS . =... Sate eee 110 82 
Gre eon 223.02 Soe 90 69 
EeAVolkins~ > 2°. 4.02.20 2 eee 5OQo. salt 
JepeViarcon:. =)... 2%. eee 80 54 
RAG CONY. oi. cts oe ee (Dn aoe 
ie NORRIS ae nc, o ee ee ee 65 49 
GasOrtont 5.5... oa. eee 45) Si 
Gord Quick. =22....2.2 2 J eee 45 30 
l= Youngblood ys . pene eee 50s, 32 
ois Basen ae 70 48 
GAasBrown —.. 52.022 eee 50 29 
VeeChaiivin o: i .2.<.ceee eee 35 22 
iH SeMcsean» «.%.5.Aeesen, 2 ee 20 10 


WESTERN ONTARIO LEAGUE. 


Five contests have taken place since the last 
results were published viz— London vs. Inger- 
soll, London vs. Stratford, Ingersoll vs. Wood- 
stock, Stratford vs. Woodstock, and Woodstock 
vs. Ingersoll. Details follow:— 

London vs. Stratford. 


The Stratford team visited London on August 


twelfth. The weather was perfect and good 
scores were made—J. Aitcheson, of Stratford, 
making a perfect score. The scores: 
STRATFORD LONDON. 
Meyers) sej055 asi 20 Glover =... =eeeeeee 24 
Wisher’ scios- eee 22 Day... 32... 22 
Boles) ei seereee 7... 23° (Brown: oe eee 21 
horn) bl ee eee 23) SimcCoxX "32,546 eee 24 
Antchesoz eee 25 ‘Parker «32.22 -- ee 18 
‘Total? (inc eo ce 113 Total: 4.e80 ee 109 


Majority for Stratford, 4. 
Ingersoll vs. Woodstock. 
These teams met at Ingersoll on August nine- 
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teenth. The members of neither team showed 
their usual form. Following is the result: 


INGERSOLL. WOODSTOCK 
ee Seahorse ee ee 12 
LACT ie Gm hanlows 52.4 eek ie 
MornyBOH ......... 1S” Giwrelford ss ws.jac+e- 16 
3 Tee BonnetG ve... 16 
a rr Bam Ory ya, Ck pe See 14 

eee, Fs. 2's 86 ttl ee es, eee 75 


Majority for Ingersoll, 11. 
Woodstock vs. Stratford. 
A double meeting took place on August nine- 


teenth both Stratford and Ingersoll visiting 
Woodstock, with the following results: 

STRATFORD. WOODSTOCK. 
mucheson ..:...... 230 Bonnett sis. 5 fc 20 
. GSS Sa eee WSK AY), tie 3. oe, stam, Stetson 23 
EO Dae Weltord). 1.5.0... Fists.c 13 
TLS AS Se aan 20u Barlow © iid oss. 17 
MUEBET SS clacton cies 2 2 3 Sond WUGCONS siete: ae 17 

ea 107 otal Weir rerstos ote 90 
Majority for Stratford, 17. 

WOODSTOCK. INGERSOLL. 
oS | 16: “Karby son \2 502. os 22 
OLN “a 1QeINichols, “252 5* . 55 14 
ee GEON,-.......- +. Dae Partlow es enc ath cae: 16 
BETS WE Seieoretzic os we AGH elonsONns = eee ae. 18 
PPISHUL OM? =. 5). cs AssStapless csc. ree 20 

Me s,s > 93 Total® 22S 7ossse 90 
Majority for Woodstock, 3. 
League Standing. 
Won. Lost. 

LTRDTTTA i Pee Sear ee 5 1 

SUPIPEREIV OD 0a a as ea a een i 1 

LADGVGT he in a ee eo te 4 3 

ODE ee 2 + 

TEE BON LE Nc eter ee Sevee be onal 2 6 


DARTMOUTH DOINGS. 


The regular July shoot of Dartmouth Gun 
Club was held on the club grounds on July 
seventh. The day was fine and warm with little 
wind. The dark spruce tree background in the 
bright summer sun made shooting difficult, 
though the scores were very good. The events 
were all at sixteen yards except the first in 
which A. M. Stewart shot from eighteen yards. 


SA eB: 
DAE el eee 90 78 
PTEMET Rr 2G ey cfc. c dans s,etersinie. os « 90 70 
PPPS ISOMANS: «0. 6. secns ce ces 90 70 
2 lub SG 90 67 
1, Jk Ete vb ee 90 67 
Boer Machines... ..5.....2020< 90 61 


Event number three was the third of the 
series for the Nobel trophy and was won by 
Egan with 24, McLaughlin and Hill being close 
up with 22 each. 


The first seventy shots were counted for 
monthly average badge and won by Egan with 
5® breaks, an average of 86 per cent. 


AVY 


“Uncle Bill’’ Miller, ex-Reeve, Gosfield 


Essex Tournament: 
South, and the oldest trap shooter in Essex county. He 
holds his pipe a la Ted White, which probably accounts 
for his good scores, 


PETROLIA PARAGRAPHS. 


The Petrolia Gun Club held their regular 
weekly shoot, July 7th, with the following result: 
S.A. B 
IBY SS PAUUETY oa cree ence aces sage ses tnaie ar 25 9 
A eBed andeacas crac os wicleie cle fia 25 10 
ir TONIC Same cries60 8 Gee 25 12 
Vie BS LOCETIC Kier, - ep ete isis ee oor 25 21 


The Copleston Gun Club held the fourth of 
their series of shoots for the “Nobel Trophy” 
on July 5th. The following are the scores: 


S°An be 
WWAeeINGChenemet nti. octet ess 25 13 
Wii) TI ee ee ee eee 25 15 
Mer TOMeriCkw errs cas cones 3% 25 22 
Se Giaileonl So 2 Sel ee 25) a7 


PETERBOROUGH SCORES. 


The regular shoot of the Peterborough Gun Club 
was held at the Driving Park on August nine- 


teenth. Shooting at 25 birds each, the scores 
were made as follows: 
S-Ag.  B: 
CAWiood. «55.5 See nee eee 25 17 
lrg SLE Che ss: .ie eee oe ee 250s 
Ee ROUtIEY > et eect ee 25 11 
Vera .. cece circiae ape icy roan PAS ai 6 
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SHOOTING AT WINNIPEG. 


The black sky and slight rain made the shoot- 
ing at sort Garry Gun Club on August 9th the 
most difficult of the season. The following scores 
were made at 25 blue rocks per man: 
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Canbtwellc ti 8 a3 sce ast ee ee 16 
Alexander 22.2 <.<35has 5-8) oe 14 
JON ut des la neha ae ee ete a 13 
Geo: Boughton - 2.2.3. 200---e eee 14 
Chasmore. «ic. Hone o eet eee 11 


HARROW WINS FROM KINGSVILLE. 


Brodie <26.05s-30 oe oe ea ote = 23 
Wye! © nae to oe re ee re ars 20 
Cowdridke. | Ate ee ee oe es 20 
Maciteayl; ass hso eign on 20 °* 
(NINTINNONSEY yee ees oe. ere rene. 18 
iN GT reels ede ele Avy all ide Gee St seg 18 
Cantwell: een. eee tes Se Peo 18 
COTS CAC EIN Wa ee tee ere casio do os cnesthe ab 
SUED SOU eee rete ee tae er 16 
MeL. Halliday 3 
fate TSENG a ane ores cc me team a 10 
JUS Re te LOR Re Set cee een re eee 8 
The following were the scores on August 
13th: 
ph eee eee Oe ee ee ee oe © 22 
TS = ie ede PRE Sgt ak 5 21 
MOT Mees tS WEhcne o.0 De Ae ete See 20 
VEE ee eS one eS Se” 20 
(Sad NATL AN eee ae, ek oe 20 
Gantwellites. > scoters oe rn Pe 19 
ReARHOmpsON ee eee eee eee 18 
Je Mcleod Halliday, a2 sees as eee 18 
MOV fe ions Race ee esis ee 18 
IBECkamn ania, terre oe eo re ene 16 
FOUEISONS. fe thon shake eeneasy ye ee 14 
Ae EVA Ga yes net pers eee re, Fe 13 
WAKO AS Sto oes 8S De Pe 10 
Seores on August 23rd. 
TeCadham «4s sess te aoe 25 
Na YRIT OS epee i hier ey eee ree 24 
Bey eEROUCH EON 2 .03/a sioner 22 
LOK: ER NS PIR ne Bate ees poste P's 20 
BRNO SON Dee co vsia ts ccs a ont Sa 20 
SUHIT] OO) eee eran eae. hs: 19 
ICOULTICK cr oe eee nt ce er ee eee 19 
CTL PS ee pee eer es Ae a eee 19 
“CET IOS) 75) | ts ee ee aioe Soe Rees 9 Bei. tS 18 
EVAN Rice cs eee Get oi eee lee eee 18 
Lake 17 
LSST GA 1 een ee ene ae ge: = PO a 16 
JULIET hg a ee al a 16 
DV CME es Sonic a cpisiticiy a Sepereretetens 16 
WIGS. a ee enarar ere t a, 16 
RT SOT SS i meta ate eee 5 15 
Conrad sc Sipe Ae ne ee EE 15 
Geos Houpmtonies «5 Sackett ae eee 13 


Seores for concluding meet on August 30th.: 


Wye | eet hcl Sear tas ow eines gs 23 
Vated- poorer ees fcc otk 23 
Tag ht Capi tert eater oa a sk eee 23 
STH) Meee i. See oo a 22 
Cowdrick 22 earpiece | 2 21 
Conrad: . . .. oe eee = ie 21 
J2sCadham: .. ... So eee cerns 21 
Brodie. o>... 5... se eet a 19 
Re Houghton, ; . .. < acer eee ct 19 
DWVELUSOTiahecde tc. - =. - 5 nee ence 19 
Matliday Ge. ........ oe 18 
INI MMNOnS* 26> .,.5¢,...... eee 17 
SIMPSON. Sopre sitet. s+: . 7, 


The Harrow Club won the first of a number of 
inter-club matches with Kingsville on July 23rd, 
with a total score of 226 to 210. The date select- 
ed was fatal, as it was “23” for Kingsville. 
There were thirteen men on each team, which 
was another bad sign that something was going 
to happen. This match took place on the new 
club grounds at Kingsville. The shooting was at 
unknown angles, 16 yards rise, expert traps, and 
was done in a gale of wind. Under the circum- 
stances some of the scores made were exception- 
ally good. After the team race a 10 bird sweep 
was shot off. The visitors were entertained at 
the King’s Hotel, and departed for home in great 
good humor with the day’s performance. The 
scores: 


KINGSVILLE. 
Team. Sweep. 
Targets—25 10 
We ACS Simii hts 6 in. ee eee 21 10 
Dyes Jenner q. acon woeee eee 19 
Nae Cr SWicle >. Sacco eae ee 16 
Pheo.) (Wigles cto Yikes ee ee 22 8 
Gord" Wistle = Frat. 5 es eee 14 
Byron- Warile: 2. dciad j5Geeed oe eee 16 
WiaindlesJeeWigle ® . =o 5- <2 ee ees 14 
Were aStotts: - - 4.550). ee eee 18 9 
Axe \Balizer—.., «i. $2.2. cee oe eee 13 
AG eA CAMS? (2 os dian ence ee alte 
(Pastorius. =. sassons eee 16 3 
Wee Duggan e223. 2 vty. ac ee 13 
J: @RSStOrus” . <%5..005 ae eee 11 
Total oe. 224)... 22s... eee 210 
HARROW. 
EB 2Pastorims) = 36 2:%:.2% eee 22 9 
O.oE_ Pastorius) :.40. (= 20 4 
G. Moting 423-2 <. 8. % oss eee 20 9 
Je-eBertrand es ee 19 
Re PNGInis, 2 6 oot eho oo ee ee 19 
Bord! x. eee ee ee ee eee 12 a 
Ry.“ Rerrigy ooo ee ae eee 23 <4 
A: C."Caonningham'> 4. 3.4722 0 eee 19 5 
O74ME* Pastorius. ++ 2 eee 18 7 
GP "Thrasher en ce ee 14 5 
Ru Wright) 29) 16-223 eee f 
GisQuick Mi S335 24 See eee 17 
EE: Mclean” . 48522... eee 16 ae 
Total’ “9:24.32 oe eee 226 


HARROW TOURNAMENT. 


Harrow Gun Club held their annual tournament 
on August 4th. There was a fair attendance of 
local shooters. The day was fine and expert traps 
worked nicely. High average for the day was 
won by Fred Galbraith, Duart, with 147 out of 
160. Second average was won by W. A. Smith, 


a 


: 
. 
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Kingsville, with 139, followed closely by B. Pig- 
eon with 138, and Ernest Pastorius with 136, 
both of Harrow Club. Straight scores were made 


during the day by Galbraith, Smith, T. Pas- 
torius, Charles Pigeon and Ernest Pastorius. 
The score: 
SA. B. 
be TE lh a 160 147 
0 EOS ee 160 139 
BePPCON: 2. | es ics © ci 160 138 
BEEASHOLWIS: coos sans oo eve ems 160 136 
Perer vVVimle 2. em so. os. 160) 132 
Sines: Pastorius: 2.5.65. <.-.- 160 131 
2D SNL ES (200) 1 160 130 


C. I. Pastorius 


PeSCHEMISSHONIUS ac2 a... 2-0: 160 122 
HURST AS 0) tr 160 122 
mpomeronnm.: 22 2.2 Dk ek ee 160 113 
EG, (NLA) i 160 107 
PENERRGOTIUS © ..0 2.2. 22-2 2 deve Fens 75 56 
Gk, 2) 2 mmmliiies 
Pee memNMINonAM = 2... 22. 85 51 
Li LACT ae 60 44 
Li. LD Di eee ee 20 14 
eereetetg nt is OF) ae ccd o. 10 6 
aL, DUR 55 35 
2. 1) iene 40 21 
‘Gtoul hi 40 26 
J 5 L2Tiy GS ase eee eee De ale! 
ReHPMINENTI GS! OOS, oho 8 thay. oo Pe wo Aeon 
Ay J PA ei lal 


Geo. W. Hansell, of Lebanon, Pa., has just 
bought one of the new Marlin trap guns, and 
tried it out at a shoot. He broke 93 out of his 
first hundred blue rocks, and 92 out of the second 
hundred. That’s pretty good shooting for a gun 
on its first try-out; he will surely head the list 
when he gets better acquainted with his new 
gun. 


A large number of expert marksmen from all 
sections of the eastern States were present at 
the fortieth annual tournament of the Southern 
New England Schuetzen Bund, held at Hartford, 
Conn., early in August. The first prize in the 
German Ring, Target of Honor, and Rest com- 
petitions were obtained by shooters using Stevens 
rifles. The Stevens and Stevens-Pope rifles and 
Stevens Telescopes were much in_ evidence 
throughout the meet. 


WHEN “SNAGGED”—DON’T PULL 


break and lose several feet of line, and experience the incon- 
Venience of refitting your line with hooks, sinkers, etc, 

Prevent this loss of valuable 
time by using 


Immell’s Snagged 


Hook Releaser. 


It positively releases snagged 
hooks. No extra line required 
-—Simply place the releaser 
on your line and let it go, it 
comes back to you with the 
hook. Can be carried in vest 
pocket. 
Price: 
Trout and Bass size 25¢, 
Pike and Pickerel size 35¢ 


At your dealers, or sent direct on 
receipt of price and 4c. postage 


IMMELL MFG. CO. szar, wis. 


, yf 
LEAD WORKS | 


23 lbs. 


| DOUBLE 
| CHILLED 


Specify M. R. M. When Ordering 


THE DUNNE 


Diamond Tube Skate 


The Skate of Quality, Elegance and 
Durability proved by test of past 
twelve years. Fully guaranteed. 


Descriptive Pamphlet Mailed with Pleasure 


W. H. DUNNE 


MANUFACTURER 
Factory: 1492 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 
OR AT ALL DEALERS 
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Shoot the Shells With 
Steel Protection Around 
the Smokeless Powder. 


oO 


ee get that protection in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club brands which are the only shells 

made in America lined with steel. Yet you pay no more than you do fortheunlined makes. 
To get shells with Steel Lining, you have to be sure that each box bears the round red UMC trade 
mark and the words ‘‘Steel Lined.” It will pay you to look carefully, for the Steel Lining does 
several very important things: [t keeps out the moisture, protects the gua and the shooter because 
it makes the shell stronger and safer; improves the shooting ia every way. 


You should have no trouble to get UMC Steel Liaed Shells as they are sold by over 30,000 
dealers. Butif your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will arrange for you to be 
supplied without delay. 

1909 UMC Game Laws and Guide Directory Free. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 


Built specially for single target shooting. As perfect in lines, 
hang and balance as the double gun. Highest grade construction 
throughout. Full information on request. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N.Y., U.S. A. 


—— Manufacturers Also Of 


BAKER AND BATAVIA DOUBLE GUNS 


ANYONE CAN RUN PRICES: 


“AJAX” motors 
continuously for a week or longer 
without the least trouble. “Ajax” 
Marine Moto:s are designed on thetwo 
stroke principle, and are slow 1un- 
ning. The crank shaft receives an 
impulse from each cylinder at every 
revolution — a point which adds 
greatly to the efficiency of these 
engines. They are British-made, of 
the best materials, and can readily be 
fitted to commercial or pleasure boat 


s The “AJAX” Single Cylind 


(fre2 London — packing,} insurance 
and freight extra.) 


3%—b.h.p., 1 cylinder........ 423 
6 —b.h. p., Rees 432 
7 —=—b. hop, 2 cylinders £40 
12 —b h.p., 68} Saeener 455 


“AJAX” Marine Motors are also 
made ia other sizes up to 24 b. h. p. 
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Visiting the Indian Reserves 
An Interesting Canoe Tnp 


BY J. M. BENTLEY. 


hearty invitation to form one of 

a party making the usual official 

visits to the Indians in the Winni- 
peg district I made all preparations for 
leaving home and office for some time 
and made my way to Kenora where I 
arrived about the middle of June. 

Here I found the party made up of 
Dr. Thomas Hanson, of Kenora, who 
has spent thirty years of his life in Gov- 
ernment employment as Medical Over- 
seer amongst the numerous Indians in 
the wide district allotted to him; Pay- 
master and Indian Agent R. S. McKen- 
zie; his clerk, Mr. Boutourney; myself 
and eleven Indians. The outfit consis- 
ted of three 22 foot Peterborough cedar 
canoes, each capable of carrying about 
a thousand pounds of dunnage, provi- 
sions, tents etc., in addition to three or 
four passengers. The representatives of 
the Government, having had long exper- 
ience at the work, knew well what was 
required for their camp comfort and hav- 
ing plenty of Indians to hike it across 
the portages possessed a complete out- 
fit. At the same time they had not one 
unnecessary article, everything being 
put up in the most compact form and 
being easily loaded into the canoes. 

A little before noon on June nine- 
teenth we left Kenora via the Winnipeg 
River. Only a short distance was tra- 
velled ere we stopped an hour for lunch 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon 
reached the Dalls Reservation. 


B the fortunate recipient of a 


It is the custom when approaching an 
Indian Reservation on these trips for 
the Paymaster to hoist the British flag 
at the bow of his canoe. The Indians 
are expecting the visit and maintain a 
keen look out for the first appearance of 
the party. As soon as they catch sight 
of the flag a fusilade starts and every 
firearm in the place is let off and adds 


Doctor, Paymaster and Clerk. 


to the din. The flag in possession of 
the Indians (furnished by the Govern- 
ment) is also raised. At the landing the 
visitors are welcomed by the Indian 
Chief, Councillor, and leading men of 
the tribe. During the palavers our In- 
dians unloaded the canoes, pitched the 
tents and soon had everything in first 
class shape. 

The flag having been transferred from 
the canoe to the front of the Paymas- 
ter’s tent, Mr. MacKenzie with his clerk, 
the Councillor and Interpreter adjourned 
to that place and the payment of the 
treaty money took place. The scale of 


4384 


payment is as follows: Chief, $25; Coun- 
cillor, $15; and every Indian man, wo- 
man and child $5 each. Every third year 
the Chief and Councillor also receive 
new uniforms resplendent with gold 
braid. Before the Indians are paid each 
head of a family is required to state the 
number, ages and sexes of the several 
members and ineach case the clerk looks 
up the records of the former year. Any 
discrepancy found has to be explained. 
In this way a careful record is obtained 
of «all births and deaths: All the treaty 
money is paid in one dollar bills, as the 
majority of the Indians are not familiar 
with any other denomination, and might, 
when spending their money, be easily 
cheated by any unscrupulous person. 
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found that they bore the likeness of 
Queen Victoria. 


At this and the other reserves we 
found the dogs very numerous. They 
are of great value to the Indians during 
the winter months when they are har- 
nessed to sleds and used for transporta- 
tion purposes. During the summer 
months they are nuisances. No other 
food than the refuse thrown out about 
the camp is given to them and they have 
in a large measure to shift for themsel- 
ves. Everlasting watch must be kept 
over them as they will stea] anything 
and everything upon which they can lay 
hold. They have even been known to 
tear open nailed boxes which through 


Our party landing at Dalls Reservation. 


While the Paymaster is thus engaged, 
the Doctor is also busy on his rounds, 
visiting the sick and furnishing medi- 
cines to all who may require them. We 
found eighty Indians on the Reserva- 
tion, nearly all living in tepees or tents. 
Their Chief, whose name is Lindsay, is 
a very old man and totally blind. When 
- we were there we found him the proud 
possessor of two silver medals, each 
about three inches in diameter and one 
eighth of an inch thick. He was wear- 
ing them on the lapels of his coat. We 
were told that they were given upon the 
signing of the Indian Treaty in 1873 and 


some oversight have been left outside 
the tents over night. 

In such a place sleep for transients is 
well nigh impossible. At dusk one of 
the dogs is sure to begin to howl and is 
immediately answered by others: Later 
on all join in the chorus, each one ap- 
parently on a different key and each en- 
deavoring to out do all competitors in 
volume of noise. This lasts throughout 
the night and to those unaccustomed to 
it drives away all hopes of sleep. 

Before we left camp it was eight 
o’clock in the morning and in two hours 
we reached the 


Grand Trunk Pacific 


Paymaster, Doctor and Chief Lindsay at Dalls Reserve. 


Crossing. At this point the National 
Transcontinental have nearly completed 
the erection of a fine steel bridge across 
the Winnipeg River. We stopped here 
for a short time and were hospitably en- 
tertained by Mr. F. Holst, who has 
erected an attractive residence and store 
building. The interior of the house is 
fittingly decorated with fine mounted 
heads of moose, caribou, deer, etc., to- 
gether with pelts etc., all obtained in the 
locality. On the centre table in the liv- 


ing room I saw the current number of 


“Rod and Gun” and it was like meeting 


an old friend to come across the Maga- 
zine so far from the beaten path. Mr. 
Holst stated that in addition to instruc- 
tive and interesting reading he also ob- 
tained much valuable information from 
its pages. 

We had lunch that day on an island 
owned by the doctor. This island is 
located about four miles from Grand 
Crossing and directly opposite is one 


Paymaster’s canoe approaching Grassey Narrows Reservation. 
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to dry. While preparations for lunch © 
were in full swing I walked to the other — 
side of the island and was rewarded by” 
the sight of a fine, large moose. The ~ 
distance, however, was too great for me 
to obtain a good kodak picture. 4 
During the day we made five easy 
portages and after the fifth entered 
Moose Creek, a narrow crooked stream ~ 
about five miles in length, and that night 
we camped on the shore of English 
River. 
owned by Mr. MacKenzie. For some Again it was eight o’clock in the morn- 
distance around the islands have been ing “when we broke camp though the ~ 
purchased from the Government in ex- weather was bright and clear. During 
pectation of rapid rises in values when the morning we ‘passed a large boulder ~ 


Hudson Bay Company’s Post at Grassy Narrows. 


Indian life at Grassy Narrows. 


the new railroad commences operations: known to the Indians as the Ghost Head. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, being Lunch was taken on an island oppo- 
on Sandy Portage, the first towards Eng- site to one known as Fox Point. This 
lish River, we stopped to camp and _ is noted as a breeding place of foxes 
scarcely had our tents been pitched 
when a heavy storm came on which 
lasted during the entire night. 

Not until nine o’clock the following 
morning did we break camp, having 
been delayed by the rain. Having cross- 
ed the mile and a half portage we found 
fair winds when once we got afloat and 
hoisting the sails relieved the Indians 
from much paddling. After the third 
portage we stopped for lunch on an is- 
land and spread out all our wet things Hudson Bay Company’s Post at White Dog. j 
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and many pelts are taken in the season. 

We stopped at five o'clock to make 
our camp on Rainbow Island, ten miles 
from Grassy Narrows Reservation, hav- 
ing no desire to reach that place till the 
following morning. We wished indeed 
to have a quiet night’s rest and knew, 
from our experiences of the previous 
night, that such a desirable consumma- 
tion could not be obtained at any Indian 
reserve. During the evening we saw 
across the river a jumping deer but the 
animal only remained in sight a few mo- 
ments, having evidently either seen or 
heard us. 

On this morning we were away from 


Indian Tepee at White Dog. 


Charles Perriot, who as well as the rest 
of the tribe, made us welcome. The Pay- 
master and the Doctor were soon busily 
engaged in their respective lines of duty, 


Mission House at Grassy Narrows, 


camp at half past seven, and with fair 
winds soon reached the Grassey Nar- 
rows. We found about two hundred In- 
dians on this reserve, the Chief being 


Church of England building at White Dog. 


while I spent the time pleasantly in wan- 
dering about among the tepees and tents, 
taking pictures of the places and persons 
that struck my fancy. 


The Hudson Bay Company have a 
small store in charge of Mr. Neating. It 
it a branch from White Dog, and is oper- 
ated only a portion of the year. An inde- 
pendent trader, Mr. W- F. Bush, who 
remains at business all the year round, 
reports doing a good trade. He stated 
that his turn-over in furs alone last year 
came to over $9,000. Mr. Bush is a white 
man married to an Indian wife. Not 
being allowed to live on the reserve, he 
has built himself a nice home on an is- 
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land just outside, but by permission of 
the Government, does his trading at a 
store built on the reserve. 

By five in the evening our business was 
concluded and we took our leave, return- 
ing to our camping place of the previous 
night. We made but slow time against 
strong head winds, and consequently sup- 
per was late, though we retired at our 
usual time. 


that we were forced to remain in camp 
until five o'clock in the evening. 
greater part of the day was spent 
playing cards, though Mr. MacKenzie 
and Mr. Boutourney soon convinced the 
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brought into use and found comfortable 
on such a morning. ’ 

On Swan Lake we stopped at a small 
Indian village, but found that all the 
Indians at this point had gone on to 
White Dog to await the Paymaster and 
Doctor at that place. After making a 
good run all day we stopped for the 
night at half past six, camping on Hawk 
Lake, about fifteen miles from the White 
Dog Reserve. 

All night it rained hard, and the tents 
had again to be packed up wet. We 
did not leave camp until eight o’clock. 
At the portage into White Dog River, 
which is one and a half miles long, we 
put in a miserable time owing to the 


Indian home life at Grassy Narrows. 


Doctor and myself that we were but nov- 
ices in their skilled hands. Our revenge 
will have to keep for some time. 


When we did set out we kept on 
the go till half past eight in the evening, 
trying to make up a little of our lost 
time. On this evening we saw three 


moose, three red deer and a porcupine. 
The latter was killed by the Indians and 
furnished them with a dainty meal before 


they turned in for the night. 

An early start was made the following 
morning, and though the weather was 
raw and cold we broke camp at half 
past five. Overcoats and gloves were 


mosquitoes, which were at their worst 
here. We were all glad when the outfit 
was across and we were able to resume 
our journey in canoes. 

At eleven o’clock we received the gen- 
eral salute, and a few minutes later 
landed at the White Dog Reserve. The 
point on which it it situated is a pictu- 
resque place, and far the most attractive 
of all we visited. We saw a number 
of small, well built houses on each side 
of the river, and much of the land was 
cleared and covered with fine grass. A 
large number of Indians were in camp, 
the greater portion being pagans, while 


The coming generation, Trader’s Post at Grassy Narrows. 


the remainder were divided between the 
Church of England and Catholicism. 
During our visit the Indians elected 
a new Councillor, the three years term 
of office of the former one having ex- 
pired. It was an interesting sight to 
watch them collect in groups for their 
different candidates. When they had 
gathered in their several groups Mr. 
MacKenzie counted the number in each 


and announced that Joseph Lamb had 
been elected,he having secured the maj- 
ority of votes. 

Mr- MacKenzie had to deal with an- 


other serious matter. The Chief and 
several members of the tribe were in 
serious disagreement, and the latter 


were anxious to have him deposed. Mr. 
MacKenzie read the provisions of the 
laws governing the Indians, and explain- 


Writer starting out fishing. 
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Portage between Winnipeg and English Rivers. 


ed to them that their Chief was entitled 
to hold his office until he was either 
convicted of some misdemeanor or vol- 
untarily resigned. 

The whole day was cloudy, and I was 


Post consists of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s store and residence, a Church of 
England place of worship, Mission 
school and the homes of the Indians. 


At this point the White Dog River 
enters into the Winnipeg River, the lat- 
ter branching off a short distance, one 
branch going into Winnipeg Lake, and 
the other to Kenora and Lake of the 
Woods. 


There were so many matters requiring 
attention on this Reserve that it was late 
when the Paymaster and Doctor had 
concluded their duties. This obliged us 
to remain in camp on the reserve over 
night, and while the dogs did their best 
to keep us awake they did not cause so 


Dr. Hanson and camp. 


much disappointed in not being able to 
secure a large number of good pictures. 
We saw about sixty bark canoes drawn 
up along the shore, and many of them 
being new and bright they looked very 
attractive. 


The evening was spent with Mr. An- 
derson, who has charge of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s Post, at this place, and 
both he and his wife had much to tell 
which we found of great interest. The 
gramaphone in his possession was kept 
busy, and the familiar reproductions 
heard so far away seemed to touch a spot 
that they had never reached before. The 


much annoyance as their brethren at 
Grassey Narrows. 

An early rise enabled us to leave camp 
at half past four o’clock in the morning: 
Again the weather was raw and cold 
and only one or two Indians were to be 
seen as we left the reserve. At eight 
o’clock we were glad to make a stop, 
have something to eat and get warmed 
up. At noon we were at Grand Cross- 
ing, where we remained for lunch. 


As it was necessary for the party to 
return to Kenora as speedily as possible, 
we boarded the steamer at this point 
and made our return this way, leaving ~ 


Portage vetween English and White Dog Rivers. 


the Indians to follow with the canoes. 

Both the Winnipeg and the English 
Rivers, for the greater portions of our 
route, more resembled lakes than rivers. 
In many places they were several miles 
wide and contained numerous islands. 
While sufficient pickerel for all require- 
ment can be obtained by trolling, the 
fishing in these rivers is not to be com- 
pared with what can be found in many 
other Canadian waters. 


There is much big game in this section, 
but our course being for the greater part 
at some distance from the main shore, 
we did not see anything like as much 
as we otherwise might have done. 

Kenora, located at the northern gate- 
way of the Lake of the Woods, has a 
population of about five thousand. Its 
Situation on elevated ground at the 
water’s edge is delightful, and its in- 
habitants always enjoy cool nights. A 


Indian home, 


a 
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fine hotel is in course of erection, and 
when finished it will add much to the at- 
tractions of the place. As far as one can 
foresee, Kenora is destined to become 
one of the Meccas of the pleasure seekers 
and a prosperous future is before the 
town. 
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For anyone desiring camp life, the 
many islands nearby afford ideal re- 
treats, and all requirements can be rea- 
sonably obtained from the merchants 
who are enterprising enough to cater 
especially to the wants of campers, 
fishermen and sportsmen generally. 


ECHOES. 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN, 


Yo-ho-o-o 


The echo trembles down the mountain side 


In muffled accents doth fainter grow, 


Till far below in murmured repetition 


Comes clear the call: 


Yo-ho-o-o.., 


Say-ee-e 


Again the quivering notes boom down the silent passes 


And wierdly answers back in glee, 


Upon the still night air—the ghostly voice— 


Far, far below: 


Say-ee-e. 


Weekes 


Your call is answered—far off a wolf 


Howls mournfully his tale of woe; 


And down below where all is dark and silent 


A ghost wolf back 


W 00-hoo-o. 


A Salmon Fishing Trp to Newfoundland 


BY J. G. 


HE party consisted of three: Mr. 
Vanderpool from New York; Mr- 
Comyn, of St. John, N. B.; and 
Mr. Samson from Ottawa. 

Mr Vanderpool is a man of leisure and 
much lucre, who spends much of his time 
in the pursuit of pleasure. In person he 
resembles a lithe Othello. He is a 
keen sportsman who has travelled the 


TAYLOR. 


he resembled his Scottish namesake, the 
Red Comyn of the days of Bruce. 

Mr. Samson, the third member of the 
party, is of Falstaffian proportions and 
when at home pursues his peaceful way 
within the precincts of the Public Works 
Department at the capital of the Domin- 
ion. 

On several previous occasions he and 


From left to right, Placid, John, Tom, Vanderpool (in the President’s chair), Comyn, Medric. 


world over, and knows all there is to 
know of salmon fishing, tarpon fishing 
and most other sports. 

Mr Comyn is a successful Hardware 
Merchant and Manufacturer, whose busy, 
prosperous life has left him little time 
10r sport. This was his first essay at 
salmon fishing, but his enthusiasm, ener- 
SY, perseverance and aptitude soon made 
of him no mean follower of the illustri- 
ous Izaak. In person and complexion 


and a full camping outfit. 


Mr. Vanderpool had made successful vis- 
its to the great Codroy River, their pre- 
sent objective point. This time Mr. 
Vanderpool had preceded the party, tak- 
ing with him a stock of supplies, tents 
Prior to the 
arrival of the other two members he had 
established himself, a guide, and a cook 
on the banks of the Cascade Pool. 

In passing it may ‘be mentioned that 
fishing in Newfoundland is free to all, 
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~ = ha ae 


Comyn and his first fish, 18 lbs. June, 1909, 


but there is a sort of unwritten law, re- 
cognized by all comers, that a pool, or 
even pools, camped upon is the exclu- 
Sive property of the campers during their 
stay. Thus Mr. Vanderpool secured a 
place for himself and his two friends on 
a charming spot facing the River and the 
then (20th of June) snow tipped Table 
Mountains, some three miles away.. 

A brief sketch of the journey of the 
two remaining fishermen from St. John 
may prove of interest to others contem- 
plating a like quest. Starting from St. 
John, N. B., on the 17th of June, they 
arrived at Truro, N. S., next morning. 
There they had ample time for breakfast 
and a bath at a comfortable hotel near 
the railway station, before seeing their 
baggage, rod cases etc., transferred to 
that portion of the railroad which runs 
to North Sydney, Cape Breton, which 
they reached on the evening of the same 
day: Finding they had _ miscalculated 
the date when that beautiful and com- 
fortable steamer “The Bruce” leaves 
North Sydney for Port au Basque, they 
spent one day at Sydney where, through 
the courtsey of Mr. Jones, the Manager, 
they were shown over the magnificent 
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works of the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Co. I shall not attempt a description of 
these works further than to say they em- 
ploy some two thousand four hundred 
hands, and that the visitors saw the man- 
ufacture of steel rails, wire rods etc., 
from the molten metal to the finished 
product. What most struck them was 
the automatic way in which the huge 
machines did their work, with only a few 
men here and there touching an electric 
button or easily handling some large le- 
ver. The men just seemed to touch the 
buttons and the machinery did the rest. 

The following evening saw the two 
fishermen and their baggage on board 
the “Bruce” on their way toe@oreran 
Basque, Newfoundland. 

The distance is 102 miles and this was 
covered during the night while they 
slept in the comfortable berths provided 
on board this magnificent steamship. 
Arriving at Port au Basque about half 
past seven in the morning, they at once 
proceeded to “pass” their rods, whiskey 
etc., at the Customs office on the wharf. 
The duty on the rods is refunded on the 
outward journey provided the rods are 
brought out. Not so that on the whis- 
key (30 cents a bottle) which is not usu- 
ally brought out. These formalities hav- 
ing been disposed of, and their stuff on 
the way to the waiting Reid’s Railway 
train, they started about half past eight 
on their railway trip to Doyle’s Station, 
which, by the way, is not a station but 
a platform with Mr. Doyle’s general 
store alongside. This platform they 
reached after a journey of about an hour, 
breakfasting meantime on board on 
beautifully cooked, fresh codfish, coffee, 
rolls etc., at a moderate figure: 

The genial Doyle met them, and ar- 
ranged for the transfer of their goods 
to his hotel, a mile away, from which it 
is carted then or later, as one may wish, 
to the river bank about a quarter of a 
mile further. 

Samson, having previously arranged, 
through the courteous assistance of Mr. 
Doyle for the engagement of his old 
guide, Medric Aucoin, was told that 
Medric had just gone up the river to the 
camping ground with their tents which 
had preceded them. Arrived at Doyle’s 
they awaited his return for the trans- 
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portation of themselves, their rods and 
other chattels. At Doyle’s, which is a 
most comfortable place, they found Mrs. 
Doyle, hearty as ever with a beaming 
welcome, and a brimming pitcher of but- 
termilk for Samson’s special delectation 
*—and such buttermilk one seldom sees! 
Then Maggie, the maid, appeared on the 
scene, when the gentleman of Falstaffian 
proportions immediately succumbed to 
Maggie’s charms, and developed a desire 
to have his boots blackened, which Mag- 
gie promptly avowed her willingness to 
do. This performance seemed to afford 
Comyn and other frivolous spirits then 
Staying at Doyles’ so much amusement 
that it was concluded behind closed 
doors to the satisfaction of Samson if 
mot that of Maggie also. So well did 
Maggie’s shine suit him, that on several 
Subsequent occasions he showed a 
Strong desire to desert the salmon pools, 
and seek the seclusion of Maggie’s kit- 
chen for a repetition of the performance. 
Needless to say, Maggie is a good girl, 
capable and pretty with a strong liking 
for innocent fun and frolic. The whole 
air pervading Doyle’s is that of good 
camaraderie. Doyle’s is the chief point 
on the lower portion of the Great Cod- 
roy where fishermen stop, before going 
to camping points further up the river. 

ere also stay a number of the older 
sports, not wishing to undertake the 
more strenuous life under canvas: and 
from there they make predatory descents 
On the more adjacent pools at what is 
Known as the Tidewater. The word 
predatory is used because usually some 
incautious or inexperienced fisherman 
camps on these tidewater pools; and if 
he is unwise, as he sometimes is, and 
endeavours to retain possession of the 
whole four or five pools, his rights un- 
der the unwritten law already mentioned, 
are apt to be disregarded by these old 
Sports from Doyle’s who have to get 
fishing within measurable distance of 
Mrs. Doyle’s hospitable and well ap- 
Pointed board. The writer’s advice to 
mtending campers on the Codroy is, to 
80 a few miles further up the river which 
contains many good pools, and so far 
has not been overcrowded. There was 
during this and previous years plenty 
of room for everybody. There are 
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a 


Maggie, 


a few permanent camps on the river. 

One at the Overfall pools is owned by 
a Mr. Whitman of Boston, who with his 
sons occupied it intermittently. An- 
other is owned by Mr. Doyle at the Cas- 
cade or Rock Pools, but remained un- 
occupied this year. The Cascade pools are 
about two and a half miles above Doyle’s, 
while the Overfall pools are about 
two miles above that again. At the lat- 
ter a neat railway platform was built by 
its previous owner, that veteran sport 
the late Mr. J. de Wolfe Spurr, and there 
the train stops at the request of fisher- 
men who may wish to embark or disem- 
bark at that point. Good pools are sit- 
uate above and below this, amongst the 
good ones below being what is known 
as Redbank. 

After this digression (which some 
readers may find useful) we shall return 
to our Mr. Comyn and Mr. Samson, 
whom we left at Doyle’s awaiting the 
return of Medric and his boat. The lat- 
ter was so small, that when our friend 
Samson got seated therein, his compan- 
ion Comyn compared him to President 
Taft in a pony carriage. It was an ut- 
ter impossibility for this little craft to 
convey the dunnage and the fishermen at 
the same time. Therefore Medric again 
left with the bulk of the baggage. How 
he successfully “poled” such a load to 
camp remains a mystery- Returning he 
brought with him Mr. Vanderpool’s 
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boat and guide (Tom Ryan) a man of 
muscular proportions, who stands six 
feet two inches in his socks. While Med 
ric took the remaining portion of their 
baggage, this giant started with Comyn 
and Samson up river, but Samson’s 241 
lbs. and Comyn’s 180 proved too much 
in the rapids even for him. So Comyn 
was put ashore to await Medric and his 
cockle shell, while Samson was with 
some difficulty “poled” to camp. Looking, 
back he could see Medric’s ineffectual 
struggle with the stream which ended 
in Comyn’s disembarkation at the diffi- 


<i Ant iS 


Samson and fish. 


cult spots and re-embarkation beyond 
them. Samson received a warm wel- 
come from his old friend Vanderpool 
and in consideration of his unusual ex- 
ertions in reaching camp had to sample 
some of the “stream” accompanied by 
the inevitable “chin chin” toast of his 
friend, which is said to mean “May you 
have all you desire!’ Weary and foot- 
sore Comyn, a little later, climbed the 
bank and was rejuvenated by a similar 
method. 
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meer 


Placid, the cook, and Vanderpool had 
succeeded prior to the arrival of Comyn 
and Samson in setting up their tents 
which, with the aid of some partially 
dry boughs, as a foundation for beds, 
were prepared for their first night in 
camp. 


Justice being done to a dinner of soup, 
bread, bacon and eggs, potatoes and cof- 
fee served under the trees on a table 
made from box lids etc., a huge camp 
fire was started, opposite which the 
three sat on rustic seats made from near- 


June, 1909. 


by material; Samson being especially 
honoured by the production of a huge 
rustic easy chair suited to his size, and 
into which he was ceremoniously install- 
ed as “President,” and duly acknowledged | 
the honor bestowed on him. | 

Somewhat later in the evening he re- 
cited “St. Peter and the Golden Gate” | 
while Comyn contributed some lurid 
stories and Vanderpool broke into song. 
This was only a sample of succeeding 
evenings which usually ended with a 
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“doch an doris” and a lantern to their 
respective tents late in the night, some- 
times even in the “wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal.” But these late hours did not 
mean they slept late the following morn- 
ing. They were up betimes, bathed, 
breakfasted, and on the river by eight 
or nine, sometimes earlier. 

Suitable clothing for a stay on the 
Codroy may here be mentioned. Sum- 
mer clothing even in June or July would 
be utterly useless. The thickest of 
thick winter underclothing will prove 
none too warm. As already mentioned, 
snow lies in patches on the nearby 
Table Mountains and during the nights 
the thermometer frequently drops below 
the freezing point. On the morning of 
the 23rd of June one of the party getting 
_ up early broke the ice on a pail of water 
before performing his morning ablutions. 
It is true the ice was not very thick, 

but it was there. Sleeping bags add 
greatly to the comfort of campers on 
_ this river as the party discovered. Their 
‘sleeping bags were delayed on the way 
and only reached them after two nights 
in camp, during which time they suffer- 
ed severely from the intense cold of the 
night. Comyn declared he froze one of 
his hands by leaving it outside of the 
blankets. On that morning also Sam- 
son’s portly figure shewed an increase 
in rotundity, which was caused by his 
encasement in no less than four flannel 
shirts, but he declared he was no more 
than comfortably warm when so clad. 

Flies, outside of fishing flies, were not 
much in evidence this year, excepting 
during the few fairly warm days; and 
On these days a smudge made of crum- 
pled paper inside of an empty tomato 
can, the crumples filled with Dalmatian 
powder, lighted and placed in the middle 
of the tents so successfully disposed of 
the mosquitoes that nettings over the 
beds were unnecessary. “No touch-em” 
dope rubbed on the face, hands and arms 
afforded sufficient protection outside the 
tents. 

Comyn’s invention of a break wind 
made of cotton from Doyle’s was a new 
feature. This wind break was useful for 
Various purposes, one of which was a 
Notable increase of flies immediately be- 
hind its shelter. Another was a distinct 
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Vanderpool and one morning’s catch at Grand Codroy River, 
Newfoundland. June, 1909. 


tendency to cause the smoke to back up 
on those about the camp fire. Various 
suggestions were offered as remedy for 
these slight inconveniences, amongst 
others, one that it be placed back of the 
fire, another, that it be set up on the 
other side of the river. But there were 
occasions when it did good service, and 
these were when the wind blew as it 
only can blow in Newfoundland. 

No luck attended their first morn- 
ing’s efforts on the river, and by invi- 
tation of Mr- Whitman, who occupied 
the comfortable permanent camp at 
Overfall, two and a half miles above, 
they dined at one o’clock with him, when 
John Getty, that veteran cook, put on a 
most appetising meal. Late in the after- 
noon they left and distributed them- 
selves in the pools between the two 
camps. Redbank was faithfully fished 
without result by Samson, the rapids be- 
low by Vanderpool, where he secured a 
salmon which tipped the scales at fif- 
teen pounds. Comyn waded the pools 
opposite the camp with no better luck 
than Samson. 

After some days another guide and 
boat were secured for Comyn who then 
had an opportunity to either fish from 
the boat or wade as might be most con- 
venient for the pools fished. 

The three members of this fshing 
party occupied each a tent ten by twelve 
feet. while the three guides and the cook 
slept in one of like size. 

With varying luck the three, day after 
day, fished the various pools, Comyn’s 
first fish being a fine thirteen pound sal- 
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Placid White, the cook, June, 1909, 


mon—of which Comyn was duly proud. 
In all the party secured only a fair catch 
with Vanderpool’s record far in advance 
of the others. The river was alive with 
salmon but for some reason they were 
hard to get this year. Samson had the 
misfortune to lose no less than six good 
salmon, through defective gut and other 
causes, one being his neglect to make 
his bow speedily enough to a splendid 
fish when it jumped. On this occasion 
he threatened to decorate his guide with 
crape, so doleful did Medric seem. 

One thirteen pound fish was hooked 
and landed at the end of a ten ounce rod, 
which on previous occasions had been 
regarded as a sort of mascot and was 
now set up by Samson to change the 
luck which it apparently did. 

Another curious incident was_ the 
hooking and landing of a slink by Van- 
derpool in the rapids below Redbank. 
This slink put up such a vigorous fight 
that its sort was not ascertained till after 
it was gaffed. Then it was released and 
although it floated away apparently half 
dead, it, two days later, took Vander- 
pool’s fly in a pool further down river, 
put up another stiff fight and on being 


My 
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landed a second time was identified by 
the two gaff holes. Released, it swam 
vigorously away. This is no “fish story” 
but can be vouched for by several of the 
party who saw it landed both times: 

In the rapid water above the Over- 
fall, Vanderpool hooked a fine fish, 
which made a rush for his fly and car- 
ried it over the Falls. Promptly Van- 
derpool followed it into the rough water 
below. Again and again the reel sung 
out while the salmon rushed and jump- 
ed. Turning several somersaults and 
more than once getting out almost all 
the line, it at one time got beyond some 
ragged rocks when the cutting of the 
line was only averted by the quickness 
and coolness of Vanderpool in lifting the 
line high and swinging it clear. An hour 
of alternate rushes and sulking pulls, 
and this gamy fish began to show his 
white sides and to thrash the water with 
his tail. Slowly he neared the gaff only 
to go off again at almost as lively a pace 
as at first, but at last the skilful hand 
of Vanderpool guided him within reach 
of the guide’s gaff. In another moment 
Tom had him, gaff and all, safely under 
his arm carrying him writhing and spent 
ashore. 4 


The only smokehouse on the river be- 


ing at the Overfall camp, some of the 
fish taken ‘by the party were sent there 
and skilfully salted and smoked by 
John Getty, then in charge of that camp 
during the owner’s absence. Boxes for 
the transportation of these fish to the 
friends of Comyn and Samson in St. 
John and Ottawa were with some diff- 
culty obtained and were made by the 


Great Codroy River, 


Overfall Permanent Camp, 


mov, 


ides mostly of material found on an 
aid raft on the river. The boxes con- 
‘taining the supplies were too short for 
_ the purpose, and were mostly used as 
_ storage cupboards, nailed against the 
7 .& adjoining the camp, and continued 
in use by Vanderpool for ten days after 
the departure of the other two. 

Samson’s holiday having expired, and 
Comyn’s business calling loudly for his 
return, the two regretfully left the river 
_ in the afternoon of Friday the second of 
July. Medric’s cockle shell contained 
Samson’s stuff. Comyn’s guide rowed 
him and his belongings down river to 
- Doyle’s, while Tom Ryan, Vanderpool’s 
guide, rowed him and Samson to Doyle’s 
within one hour, which was considered 
good going. 

Samson’s boots of course again re- 
quired blacking several times, by the 
charming Maggie, and the chaff this 
occasioned was not the least pleasing 
experience he had on the trip. A sub- 
stantial dinner was provided at Doyle’s 
for the fishermen and their guides, and 
a smoke enjoyed on the verandah, after 
which Vanderpool bade a sorrowful fare- 
well to his fellow fishermen and re- 
turned to camp with a fresh supply of 
“Mitchell” flies for which he had tele- 
graphed Baillies, St. John, N- B., and 
with which he hoped successfully to 
met the occupants of the pools during 
mete succeeding week. 


The train was due at the station about 
Pact in the evening, and about that 
of the Hotel with an express bearing 

; 


hour Tom Doyle appeared at the door 
the baggage. So, waving farewell to 
Mrs. Doyle and Maggie, the two drove 
to the station or, more properly speak- 
ing, platform, where they waited the 
atrival of the train in a drizzling rain 
for two hours. 
Tom Doyle obligingly opened Doyle’s 
- store and also the mail bag, the first as 
a Shelter for those awaiting the train 
and the second to receive some letters 
Om campers up river. The store is 
unique being a one story building with 
as floor space of about 12x18 feet, Sind is 
"so crammed with goods on the floor, on 
- the shelves, and hanging from the ceil- 
ings that little room is left for purchas- 
ets. Moving in one direction one en- 
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counters a suspended pair of boots, to 
escape which he probably collides with 
a rat trap, a hat, a can opener, a bunch 
of whips or any other of the multitu- 
dinous articles suspended for sale. On 
the platform is a box something like 
a sentry box standing at an angle of 45 
degrees. This angle was probably caus- 
ed by the strong, winter winds, and in 
the rush and bustle at this busy place, 
no time had been found to set it straight. 
In this box is locked the mail and the 
Railway Mail Clerk having a duplicate 
key, there takes delivery of the letters. 
Before the weary wait was ended Com- 
yn made several pilgrimages from the 
store to the platform where a lot of boys 
were congregated. On one of these pil- 


grimages the following colloquy was 
heard: 

Comyn: “Boy, can’t you tell if the 
train is coming by “placing your ear on 
the rail.” 

Boy, energetically and disgustedly: 
ge 0-0 F 

Comyn: “Well, when do you think 
she will get here?” 

Boy: “Dunno, may be she’s off the 
track, she often is.” 
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- 


At last the glaring headlight appeared. 
She stopped. Then the baggage was 
put on board; and with a hearty hand- 
shake and a wish expressed by Tom 
Doyle that they might return next year, 


they were off, swaying and pounding 
along the narrow gauge road on their 
return journey to Port au Basque, well 
satisfied with their outing. 


Fishing in the Laurentians 


BY HIBERNIAN. 


as a fisherman over forty years 

ago and during those four decades 

he hasn’t missed many oppor- 
tunities of indulging in “the gentle art.” 
The greater portion of his sport was 
obtained in various parts of the Old 
Country, and ran the gamut of every- 
thing from roach and perch up to many 
a hard day’s work with an eighteen foot 
rod after the lordly salmon. 

One day, however, stands out clear 
cut from all the rest. For sheer enjoy- 
ment it surpassed all previous experi- 
ences, and that day was spent in the 
beautiful Laurentians, some seventy 
miles from Montreal. The good friend 
who leases the fishing rights of the Lake 
of Many Islands having given us permis- 
sion to visit and fish there, P—,his wife 
and myself left Montreal in the after- 
noon or Friday, September seventeenth, 
last and reached the comfortable quar- 
ters provided on the shores of the lake 
at nine o’clock the same evening. Roost- 
ing time came early as P— is a perfect 
demon for the morning “rise.” 

Early dawn found P— and I ready 
to start, as we had taken the wise pre- 
caution of putting our rods together the 
night before. A ten minutes’ row to 
the mouth of the creek brought us to 
the “spot,” and by eight o’clock we had 
nine good red trout averaging about one 
pound each. By that time breakfast 
was a necessity and the fish gave it an 
additional relish. 

What a morning that was! Mr. and 
Mrs. P— are globe trotters and not giv- 
en to enthuse much. When we got 
afloat however, and the blaze of the au- 
tumn tints from the steep hill sides 


r HE writer had his first experiences 


burst fully on us they simply sat and 
gazed and gasped. Bronze, vermillion, 
crimson, orange, and every shade of yel- 
low set in the background of the dark 
pines made pictures which will live in 
our memories for long years. For riot 
of colour there is surely nothing in the 
world to compare with the Laurentians 
in the fall! The lake was like molten 
silver and the reflection from the banks 
was, if anything, more distinct than 
the banks themselves. 

After enjoying these beauties for an 
hour we rigged up a trolling rod and 
rowed gently to the outlet of the lake, 
picking up a couple of fair grey trout 
on the way, and making some mental 
notes of promising spots where we 
meant to drop a worm as we came back, 
as it was then too bright and calm for 
fly fishing. ; 

At the end of the lake we went ashore 
and from a slight elevation had a look 
down on Long Lake and two little 
farms, One on each side, which have 
been rescued from the rocks and timber 
of that world—old woodland—glowing 
tributes to the hardihood of the rescuers. 
One of them is a pure Irishman; put 
him in “ould Donegal” (which he never 
saw though his father was born there) 
and he’d pass for a native. The other 
man is French, wiry and capable. Need- 
less to say both have big families. 

On our return for lunch we stopped 
at some of our likely spots and gathered 
about a dozen fine red trout. In the 
afternoon we rested for a couple of 
hours. Turning out about four o’clock 
we slipped across the lake to the “Val- 
ley”, where another streamlet runs in. 

Fish were rising nicely and ——_ 


-P—sings out, “I have him.” “All right.” 
responded: “Give him time and ['ll 
net him.” Just then I saw a boil to my 
tail fly and tightened on a big chap. 
en the fun began. We tried our best 
to keep our lines clear and get our fish, 
‘but with all our endeavours we failed 
to manage the first. Our casts fouled 
and a third fish hooked on a trailing fly. 
"“What was the result?” I think I hear 
readers ask: We each played our share 
of the three and when they were all 
showing side up I took both rods, P— 


~- 
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managed the net and we landed them all, 
the three weighing nearer five pounds 
than four, which on our light tackle was 
fairly good work. Soon we _ started 
home again, having enjoyed as much 
sport as we wished for one time. 


After a good night’s rest I left early 
next morning for Montreal which city 
I reached at nine o'clock, leaving my 
friends to enjoy another couple of days 
of Laurentian happiness— which is 
second to none anywhere in this world. 


SONG OF THE LOWLANDS. 


BY CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 


Red osier clumps and asters blue 
To mark the brook’s oft turning, 

And alder boskets dark with yew 
Beyond the eye’s discerning. 


Tall flags and tufts of browning swale 
Around the muskrat’s tepee, 

And grassy plats, like silken veil, 
All dank with vapors creepy. 


Mist banks at evening hover low, 
Unlit by firefly’s glitter, 
And phantom bats on swift wings go, 


With scare a sound or flitter. 


But morning brings a hundred sounds, 


Be a Red-head and green-wing vieing, 


ac 


As first to reach the wild-rice grounds,— 


The south bound ducks are flying. 


/ 


A Winter's Tnp Through the Algonquin National Park 


BY GEORGE W. 


EBRUARY twelfth, the day we 
were to start on our two week’s 


trip, fell on a Friday. I record 

this fact because this was the se- 
cond trip last winter I started on that 
supposed unlucky day and both of these 
trips proved most pleasant and satisfac- 
tory from every point of view. The 
twelfth was one of those snapping, clear 
days that you only find in our northern 
sections, and at a good altitude. 


BARTLETT. 


of some beautiful lake in its winter dress 
of snow and ice and its lovely pine clad 
islands showing through the trees! 

Do you want to feel your heart drawn 
close to your Creator, filled with love 
and admiration such as you have never 
experienced before? If so, try a trip 
such as we have had last winter and you 
will receive more real instruction and ex- 
perience, a greater nearness to God than 
you can find in any other way. 


Threo of the Rangers with the dog team, 


When I tell my readers it was 26 be- 
low zero some of them will say “None 
of it for me, thank you!” Could they, 
however, once taste the delights of such 
a day in these woods and at this altitude 
where the atmosphere is dry and the sky 
clear they would spend their winters try- 
ing to find excuses for another taste of it- 

Oh the glory of it all, to listen to the 
music of the snow shoe on the crisp snow, 
to glide in and out among those grand 
trees, to come out on top of a great bluff 
and find before you a stretch of the fin- 
est hardwood, with here and there a point 


But Ranger has the dogs hitched up 
and calls “all aboard!” So we must slip 
on our snowshoes and start, for we tra- 
vel in advance of our dogs, they bring- 
ing up the rear with provisions, sleep- 
ing bags etc., and you will see they have 
a good load by the cut given. 


They are well worth a picture, these 
same dogs. Let me give you the des- 
cription of them by my French Canadian 
companion: Queen, the leader: He’s a 
good, sensible dog, know how to take his 
work and good all the time. Jack, she 
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good dog but have some bad plan on his 
head. 

Truly he had, for twice he jumped 
through the window of our Shelter 
House to follow us when not wanted. 
We fed them on biscuit and they would 
bring two hundred and fifty pounds of 
dunnage twenty miles a day through the 
_ snow on our snowshoe tracks, day after 
_ day, apparently without fatigue. There 
ere four of us on this trip; when only 
_ two of us travel together, Queen takes 
_ our load and follows us all day with it. 

We only purpose travelling ten miles 
the first day to Harry’s lake, passing 
Red Deer on our way. We reached 
arry’s lake shortly after noon and leav- 
ing our dogs at the shelter house started 
through the woods to visit Brownie lake. 

ere we found a terrible change. When 
last visited this lake was fine indeed, the 
grand old Pines standing in hundreds 
all along both shores. It is a narrow 
lake of about a mile in length. To-day 
_ its glory has indeed departed, the des- 
_troyer has visited it and where only a 


€st lifted their heads proudly to Heaven 
now they are piled up on the ice and the 
“Shores of that once beautiful lake, a slash 
and fire trap that beggars description. 
The same thing applies to Harry’s lake 
-and other lakes in this section and I 
‘closed my camera with a snap when I 
looked on them. We will pass to fairer 
.* and will give you a glimpse of a 
-tew of the little pine clad lakes left. 
Alas, for only one year more! What a 
Pity it is that at least the shores of these 

vely lakes in our great National Park 
could not be spared. We err in condem- 
ing the Lumberman. He paid a good 
Price for this timber and has a right to 
tt. But, why do we not, as a people, 
‘throw party feelings to the wind and Say 
0 our Government, no matter which 

Shade of politics they represent: Save 
the beauty of our lakes and streams at 
“M0 matter what cost and we will to a man 
Stand by you! 

It is not the Lumbermen or the Gov- 
€rnment that are to blame but the people 
of Ontario and until they wake up and 
take a greater interest in the question 
this thing will goon until in a few years, 

_ less than most imagine, we shall find we 


= 


. 


ew months ago those Kings of the For- ° 


In the hardwood. 


have a vast burned country worth no- 
thing to us, and nothing to our children. 
This is a fact, try to dodge it as we may. 
See, last year alone, how many millions 
of acres fell before the fire fiend. 

Saturday, the thirteenth, was glorious, 
not so cold but with a clear blue sky 
over head and the snow in fine condition 
for travel. Leaving Harry’s Lake we 
struck south, passing through Mossie 
Lake, Telma, Oak, Spruce and down 
Mink Creek to Maggie’s Lake- These 
lakes are all small, but beauties, indeed 
with fine hardwood ridges between 
them, and we enjoyed every moment of 
the trip, even when sliding back down 
some of the steep hills we had to climb. 

We reached Maggie’s lake for late din- 
ner and after dinner fixed up the shelter, 
made spring beds of balsam boughs, cut 
some wood etc. Maggie’s lake is a grand 
body of water with many beautiful pine 
clad islands. It is surrounded by hard- 
wood hills, and with the exception of the 
shores of the many lakes the greater part 
of the woods to the south and west for 
many miles is the grandest hardwood I 
ever travelled though. 

In this section there is a great deal of 
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A fine specimen of beaver cutting. 


Black Cherry from four to eighteen in- 
ches in diameter at the stump and reach- 
ing a height-of from twenty to forty feet: 
The Birch and Maple are very large and 
clean. There is little under srowth and 
the travelling is good. It is a fine sight 
to see a lot of deer with flags up bound- 
ing along over these hills. 


Sunday we spent at camp and we had 
a heavy fall snow. On Monday we 
started for Marion lake, travelling north- 
west across Maggie’s lake through Dale 
lake to Marion. Here we struck the 
west boundary of the Park and followed 
it to Fox lake returning by Frog, Hardy 
and Winifred lakes to Maggie’s. These 
are little pine clad lakes surrounded with 
the grandest hardwood. The creeks are 
alive: with Beaver, Otter and Mink and 
we visited some fine beaver dams and 
houses. We remained at Maggie’s lake 
till the morning of the eighteenth; visit- 
ing Minnow lake and following Mink 
creek to the camp of the Huntsv ille Lum- 
ber Co., where we were compelled to 
have a good meal of beans, roast beef, 
pudding etc., such as only a first class 
camp can supply. The traveller is never 
allowed to pass without receiving their 
hospitality and it is among the shanty 
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boys that you find the Genuine Article. 

On the evening of the eighteenth we 
reached Moose lake. This lake is three 
miles in length by one and one half miles 
wide and is a splendid lake for trout. 
Here we had to fix up a shelter house 
and draw a stove with Queen from the 
head of the lake, three miles. It took 
us until Saturday night to fix up the 
shelter house. It rained most of the 
Sunday: 

Monday was fine and we started East 
to visit Brownie, Lulu, Cross, Clara and 
other small lakes and returned at night, 
finding all kinds of game in abundance. 
We had only gone some two miles when 
looking back we saw Jack coming, he 
having jumped through the window and 
faker. our trail. Ranger when he saw 
him come remarked. “Didn’t I tele you 
so? She have always bad plan on his head, 

that dog Jack.” 

Tuesday we went west to the boun- 
dary line, then folowed it south to the 
big East River and back to Moose, visit- 
several small lakes, The next day being 


stormy we did not trav el. 
we started for 
Clara, 


On 


Canoe 


the twenty-fifth 


lake via Luln 3 Gross} 


Squirrel feeding at Shelter House. 
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Brownie, Harry’s and Red Deer lakes. 
It was a never to be forgotten day, with 
a blue sky, and Birds, Birds everywhere. 
The red Poll in hundreds flitted about 
among the Birch trees the Blue Jay; 
Whisky Jack,, Nut-hatch, Chicadee and 
the Pine Gross Beak just preparing its 
nest, though one would hardly believe it 
possible that they should hatch and rear 
their young at this season, with two 
feet of snow on the ground and some 
nights twenty below zero, but they do!. 
From Canoe lake we visited Bear, Joe, 
Mrs. Joe, Buck, Fawn and Doe lakes, 
returning to Canoe and on the twenty- 
seventh returned to headquarters. 
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It was particularly gratifying upon 
this trip to note the absence of wolves 
in the district mentioned. We did not 
see a fresh track and did not hear them 
at night. Neither did we find a single 
carcass of deer killed by them, although 
we were informed by the parties in 
charge of the lumbering operations that 
earlier in the season they were there in 
numbers, and had killed a buck close to 
camp. These pests do a great deal of 
damage to the deer, and we are doing 
our utmost to exterminate them. They 
are very seldom seen, and when you do 
catch a glimpse of them it is generally 


Portage to Maggio Lake, 


Each day brought fresh delights. 
Now it was the work of a Beaver, thena 
Marten gliding through the woods or a 
Fisher like a fast moving black line. On 
Fawn Lake was the finest sight of all—a 
grand Otter. Along he came, one, two, 
three, four, five jumps then a slide, which 

Measured after him exactly forty-five 
feet! Like school boys at play these 
chaps bound along and between every 
few jumps takes a good long slide. 
They are indeed most interesting and 
Seem to take a great delight in sliding 
down steep banks into the water. 


at too great a distnce for a shot, 
although a few have been killed in that 
way- Last season our men made a de- 
termined effort to thin out their ranks 
and have had fairly good success, one 
bringing in six, while another on the 
north end of the Park killed ten. 


I was very much interested in noting 
the work of the beaver in so many plac- 
es. They were found cutting and haul- 
ing their food timber and taking it 
through a hole in the ice. I collected 
some fine specimens of their work and 
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give you the best of them. This is an 
Ash tree. I stopped them before they 
sot it down and so got the specimen. 
I give you a cut of their path to and 
from the woods. You will see that they 
have two roads, one for those going to 
work and one for those hauling the 
timber. Thus the work goes on without 
interruption. One would almost think 
this shows reasoning power. Be this as 
it may, they are very wonderful ani- 
mals and ofter a most interesting study 
to the lover of the woodsfolk. 


more bird life in 


The 


I have never seen 
the woods than we had last winter. 
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missed one of the bright spots in the life — 
of the early pioneer. 

Then again you may never have tasted — 
the joys of a snowshoe tramp in our 
northern woods, and you may fear it on 
account of the supposed hardships. Once — 
try it, however, once experience the ap- 
petite a day’s travel gives you, the 
nights’ rest on a bed of balsam, to say 
nothing of the pipe after supper, and the 
stories of your French-Canadian com- 
panion who for forty years has followed 
the life of the lumberman and bush 
ranger, and you'll want more. 


Our work necessitated following all 


“Bide a wee’ 


little Nut Hatch was seen everywhere, 
as back downward he examined every 
crevice in the branches for a morsel of 
food. The Chicadee’s note could be 
heard at all times, and the cry of the 
Blue Jay, the Whiskey Jack and the 
great Pilated Wodpecker. As one listen- 
ed to the tatatoo of the latter, and travel- 
ling through these grand maple woods 
you are carried back to boyhood days, 
when, pail in hand, you gathered the sap 
and made the sugar. Perhaps some have 
never had this pleasure. If not you have 


Shelter House. 


the small creeks to see that the game so 
abundant on them was not being molest- 
ed. We also followed the lake shores, 
and in this way were continually seeing 
something of interest. We had our fun, 
too, many a good laugh at one another's 
expense. I think the most amusing was 
when between Harry’s and Canoe Lakes” 
we stopped at the top of a hardwood 
mountain to look around. Ranger was_ 
at the back of the sleigh with a rope 
attached to it and the other end wound 
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round his hand to hold back the sleigh 
as the dogs went down-the steep in- 
cline. Just then away to the front a 
squirrel darted across the track on the 
crust. Jack saw him and they were off 
like a flash, Ranger going for all he was 
worth. At last making a mis-step, over 
he went and made the remainder of the 
trip on his back. I expected to hear 
something when he at last got to his 
feet, the sleigh and load turned over 
and the dogs stuck fast in the snow. 
But, no, he merely rubbed his back and 
looking at Jack said: “By gore, Jack, 
this some more your bad plan.” 
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will disappear, giving the water a splash 
with their tails you could hear a quarter 
of a mile. But presently he will come up 
again, and if you remain quiet you are 
rewarded by seeing him go on the shore 
and soon appear hauling a young cherry 
or a branch of alder and taking it to his 
wood supply, or sitting up on the ice 
and nibbling the bark from the stick, 
which he turns in his front paws with 
a dexterity that is surprising. Then the 
birds. You are scarcely seated around 
the noon fire till Mr. Whiskey Jack puts 
in an appearance and looks on till you 
throw him a crust. Sometimes it is a 


Talking over the trip after our return, 


What strikes me most is the apparent 
lack of fear in the animals one sees, with 
the exception of the wolf, who is always 
a sneak. The deer will stand and watch 
you as you pass, the otter will go on 
fishing. I watched one immense chap 
at the foot of a slide where the water 
Was open. He would slide in without 
any splash and presently come up again 
With a fish in his mouth and sit there 
on the ice quite unconcerned and eat 
his evening meal- Then the beaver. It 
is true if you come on them noisily they 


rush between him and the squirrel that 
has been chattering all the time from a 
nearby tree to see who shall have it 
first. 


But you must see these things to ap- 
preciate them, and my advice to you is 
if you feel blue, if your meals don’t agree 
with you, don’t go to the drug store, but 
hurry away to the even if it is 
in mid-winter, and let Nature and God’s 
pure air do for you what nothing else 


woods, 


can ! 


as 


The Airedale Terrier 


BY STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


HE article on “The Airedale Ter- 
rier” by Mr. Richard Clapham in 
September's “Rod and Gun” 
greatly interested me. 

Anything that is written to bring this 
useful and valuable breed of dogs more 
before the public is to be commended. 
I do not believe the Airedale is as well 
known, at least it appears so from what 
comes under my limited observation, 
and that the West is breeding them and 
catering more to the useful than the 
show type, I am very glad to hear. 


AIREDALE TERRIER, 


110,865, A. K.C. Breeder, 0. W. Zietz. 


The illustration of “Mose” will appeal 
to lovers of this breed and give a good 
idea to those unacquainted with Airedales 
what the thoroughbred terrier looks like- 
For an all-round dog the Airedale is un- 
doubtedly best. They have life and in- 
telligence not found among hounds, 
water or bird dogs, except in rare cases. 
They have good size and weight, have 
very good noses, love water and can 
stand any amount of cold. 

The hound blood has been infused in- 
to them with just the right proportions 


“Mose” is the most affectionate dog 
of any breed I have ever seen and I 
think he is an average specimen. Aire- 
dales make good watch-dogs, are fine 
with children and certainly avoid quar- 
rels but their long and powerful jaw 
can be used to good advantage when 
the occasion arises. 

Nothing would give me and others 


considering having the terrier quality 
predominate. And last but not least 
they have fine dispositions. 

interested more pleasure than to = 


‘““MOSE.”’ 
March 28, 1908, by Endcliffe Crack, 
Owner, Stephen P. M. Tasker. 


out of Zietz’s Luce. 


some of these dogs trained for large 
game, as Mr. Clapham notes in his ar- 
ticle. Their intelligence, quickness, size, 
power and noses ought to combine to 
make a fine animal for almost any kind 
of hunting or retrieving, and they are 
most easily taught- ; 


If any other dog meets all these re-— 
quirements and qualifications, as does — 
the Airedale, I would like to know of it 
and see “Rod and Gun” publish same | 
for the rest of the ignorant like myself. 


Tho members of the Mitchell (Ont.) Hunt Club and their 


trophies. 


Good Luck of the Mitchell (Ont.) Hunt Club 


BYA Se laiD: : 


HE above illustration shows the 
members of the Mitchell (Ont.) 
Hunt Club and their trophies on 
their return to town last Novem- 
ber after spending a very pleasant two 
weeks hunting in the wilds of Muskoka. 
They were pleased with all their exper- 
lences and particularly with the fact 
that each one obtained his legal limit, 
after enjoying the best of sport and the 
most pleasant companionship. A  jollier 
crowd or better sportsmen never before 
left our burgh and as they deserved 
they enjoyed the pleasures of successful 
hunts. Twelve deer are hanging up and 
two hides, the latter representing the 
venison eaten in camp. 
- Our cook, Mr. K— proved himself Al 
and all agreed that our wives will have 
to take back seats when “Mike” is 


around. The Captain, Mr. Nicholson, is 
the big fellow and he cannot be beaten 
in the art of placing his men on the pro- 
per runways. Even the half breed, if 
you can pick him out, cannot exceed 
him in this knack—a point particularly 
appreciated by hunters. 


Included in our membership is a farm- 
er who likes to do his butchering all in 
one day, usually with the assistance of 
a few neighbors. Qn this occasion he 
succeeded nicely, doing well not only 
for himself but also for others: Another 
member of the crowd is a blacksmith 
and if he can drive a nail as straight as 
he can shoot a bullet there should be 
no lame horses in our town. He is the 
fellow who makes them turn their hoofs 
up and if he failed at any time all we 
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had to do was to call in the Chief of 
Police, who was also among our number, 
and have him hauled into camp. 

Poor Sam! he had his ups and downs 
and so had the deer, for when he went 


Duck Shooting on Stanley Island, Que. 


WALKER BARTLETT. 


BY iJ. 


HEN the “duck shoot fall” had 
¢ pretty well advanced the old 
“wander-lust” gripped us in- 

wardly and we indulged in dis- 
cussions over the advantages of No. 5 
shot over No. 4, of a No. 12 bore over a 
No. 10, the regulation 30 inch barrel over 
a 36, and the merits and demerits of the 
various methods of stalking the wily 
“squawking” wild fowl of Canada. 

In bed at night all our dreams were 
concerned with Stanley Island. “Stanley 
Island!” What do these two words 
not conjure up in the way of duck shoot- 
ing—instantly upon their mention the 


mind reverts to Blue-bills, Whistle- 
wings, Redheads, Mallards and Ameri- 
can Widgeon. 


Stanley Island is situated in the St. 
Lawrence River in the “Thousand Is- 
land Area’, a little below Cornwall and 
not very far from the boundary line be- 
tween the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Near by on the north shore ‘is 
Lancaster, and in the river close by can 
be had some good pickerel or dore fish- 
ing. Successes attended mv _ efforts, 
there several times earlier in the season. 
There are many smaller islands around 
and in the distance can be dimly seen a 
spur of the Adirondack mountains. 

My last shoot on Stanley Island was 
-in company with my friend “Dave’, a 
New Zealander, by the way, one accus- 
tomed to life in the open and with whose 
temperament the great out doors chim- 
ed in well. 

We registered at the Algonquin Ho- 
tel the previous night, made arrange- 
ments as to guides etc.,—always obtain- 


able here—set our alarms for four in 
the morning and retired. 
Springing from comfortable beds the 
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to bend the tree the deer bid him“ 
morning” and Sam remarked: “I know 
he is dead by this time; nevertheless h 
is not the only one that had an Aiken 
Heart: 


moment the alarm went off we looked 
out of the window and were greeted 
with the cold, dank morning air, with a_ 
“tane’”’ of frost therein, that caused us 
to look back regretfully to the beds we 
had just vacated. This is the hour be- 
fore Nature begins slowly to cast off her 
slumbering mood, and the strained wait- 
ing hush of a sleep-laden world lies all 
around. Our enthusiasm by no means 
abated by such an experience we soon 
had the guides out and mixing ourselves 
the morning drink of Canadian woods- 
men—a glass of Rye whiskey served in 
a glass of milk, which cheered us up 
wonderfully—we set forth in the “eerie 
vast alone”, the guide making for a 
“blind,” half a mile away. 

It was still dark when we reached our 
destination and we proceeded to get out 
our decoys before sun-up- There were 
about thirty of them, put out in patches 
of threes and fives, with three live black 
ducks in the foreground. These “Blacks” 
are hatched from eggs and reared for 
this purpose. If you wish to secure a 
bag of this wily bird you cannot do with- 
out them, for Black ducks, as a rule, 
will not come in to a wooden decoy. 
Weights are attached by cords to rings 
around their legs and by this means 
they are anchored when dropped over- 
board. Having been cooped up in a 
basket for some hours, possibly from the 
previous night, they enjoy themselves 
generally when liberated, sailing around, 
flapping their wings and uttering little 
gutteral noises. Redhead decoys are 
placed about fifty yards out, the live 
Blacks not so far, and imate the Blue- 
bills and Widgeon. 

Pushing our boat into the blind we 
waited for sunrise. With the first sil- 
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very streak of dawn breaking in the east, 
ducks and divers began to call, our spir- 
its rose and our fingers trembled loving- 
ly over the trigger. For some time it 
remained too dark to see. Soon, how- 
ever, the sun, rising ever upward, trans- 
formed a cold and ghostly world into a 
brilliant panorama of burnished gold. 

As far as the eye could reach there 
were no signs of civilization and we felt 
that we were in the primeval. We could 
see only water, with here and there 
patches of tall reeds, the home of wild 
fowl, loon and bittern. The smaller is- 
lands loomed up in the growing light 
like purple rocks but the maples thereon 
were bare and their branches stood out 
clear and well defined in the frosty sun- 
light. Away in the distance could be 
seen Blue-bills, Pintails, and Mallards, 
the latter with their glossy, green necks 
shining with a bright metallic lustre as 
they preened themselves in the rays of 
the morning sun. 

Sitting absolutely still we soon saw 
the ducks beginning to move. By this 
time we were getting stiff and weary 
of our cramped position, and very glad 
of the thick Canadian jerseys we thought 
too heavy when we left home: 

Suddenly a whirr, whish and flop 
strung us all to tension point and a flock 
of Blue-bills swung in unseen from our 
tight. “Both fire together; give them a 
tight and left, and mind the tame ones!” 
whispered our guide, adding: “I will re- 
serve my gun for what are left when 
they rise. When you have emptied both 
barrels, stand up, reload, and stop the 
wounded.” We gave them a couple of 
minutes to bunch and then followed in- 
structions. Seven rose and tried to make 
off but the guide stopped two of them. 
Then we all rose up and peppered the 
wounded—a very necessary thing, as 

once a duck dives it is hopeless to search 
for him if he comes up anywhere 
amongst the reeds. 

When all in the water had received 
their quietus we rowed out and found 
six Blue-bills and a Teal to our credit— 
a rather strange thing, by the way, as I 
never before heard of Teal flocking with 
Blue-bills, although the guide informed 
me that he had occasionally got an odd 
One in a flock of Mallards. 
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Feeling somewhat warmer after this 
excitement we returned to our “blind”. 
In about five minutes we saw a solitary 
Black—a mere speck in the distance. 
The moment our guide observed it he 
put his hand inside the duck basket, in 
which there was still one drake left, and 
kept shaking it till it gave out a pro- 
longed series of loud quacks. These 
cries were taken up by his companions 
outside the blind. The wild duck was 
making to pass on our left but hearing 
the cries of the tame ones he swerved 
in his course, wavered, and then alight- 
ing about one hundred yards out com- 
menced to swim in. When within forty 
or fifty yards he stopped. “Give him 
your choke bore with No. 4 shot,” whis- 
pered the guide. “Right you are,” I 
answered, and my first Black was se- 
cured. 

Silence for an hour and as at the end 
of that time there was still “nuthin’ 
doin’” the guide suggested breakfast- 
The proposal was heartily carried and 
rowing to a small island we had five min- 
utes of a run, the wind blowing chilly 
and the thermometer being somewhere 
about the freezing point. 

After breakfast the guide wished to 
change his tactics and we agreed. Row- 
ing to a shallow place in mid-stream he 
took out half a dozen pins about eight- 
een inches in length and fixed them 
round the side of the boat in a perpen- 
dicular position by pushing them into 
holes made to receive them. He next 
proceeded to open out a reed blind, made 
like a whiskey bottle cover opened out, 
with a string running along the top, and 
hung it upon the pins. Once more the 
decoys were got out and examined in 
order to see that the keel pins were pro- 
perly fastened, for otherwise they would 
not remain steady or face the waves. 
The wind was blowing pretty fresh, 
with a short choppy swell that made 
the small boat heave and strain like a 
lost soul in distress. All three crouched 
in the bottom and tried to make our- 
selves look as small as possible. 

Not long did we wait before a 
Whistle-wing passed over our heads, 
then two Red-heads, a loon and another 
Whistle-wing. Although they passed 
within easy range, and two shots each 
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were sent after them not one fell. How 
anyone pitching around in a small boat, 
half blinded with spindrift, can do accur- 
ate shooting is a mystery to me. Before 
we left, however, two Red-heads and a 
Ruddy duck fell to our lot. Then, both 
my companion and myself—accustomed 
as we are to craft of all kinds—felt it 
was time to quit. As it was three in the 
afternoon we took in our kit and return- 
ed home, Dave getting another Black 
en route. 


Next morning we agreed to separate 
and take different guides. The new one 
fell to my lot and I found him a é tall 
dark man, half Indian, and looking as 
sharp as a serpent’s tooth. By way of 
preliminary I explained to him that I 
found my previous day’s experience— 
shooting from a wobbly boat, pitching 
about like a North-Atlantic liner in a cy- 
clone—rather disconcerting. He replied 
“Dat ees all right. You trust me.” 


He took me to one of the small islands 
where we found a little bay command- 
ed by a hide ashore. Decoys were soon 
out and anchored and we sat comfortably 
on two large stones on “terra firma.” 
This time I was much more in my ele- 
ment, and getting our shells in a handy 
place we waited developments. As the 
thermometer was still near freezing point 
we were beginning to feel chilly when 
three hooded mergansers passed. The 
guide called and with a loud whirr of 
-wings they alighted in the bay. I felt 
that I would have obtained more real 
enjoyment from watching and studying 
these birds than from shooting them. 
We could _ see their “erests: 4 ise 
and fall as they plumed themselves in the 
sunlight. As we were out for a bag, 
however, I let them have it and two fell 
to my first shot while the Guide took in 
the third just as it rose for departure. 
Two Redheads, a Blue-bill and two 
Blacks fell to our lot before breakfast. 


This important function over the Guide 
suggested “jumping” the ducks. I 
wondered vaguely what he meant, but 
not wishing to appear ignorant remarked: 
“T think it would be quite a scheme!” 
Accordingly he rowed me up to a place 
where the reeds were very tall and not 
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too thick. Making me sit in the boat 
facing forward he poled the boat slowly 
along. Plump—swish! I suddenly heard 
and a fine Black “jumped” before I had 
time to fire. This game continued for 
a couple of hours, and I am almost 
ashamed to confess that only two 
“Blacks” fell to my gun, although I did 
quite a lot of shooting. This “jumping” 
business is good sport but you require 
to be very quick and it takes you some 
little time before you get into the way 
of shooting quickly from a moving boat. 


The noon hour had passed when we 
emerged from the reeds, and we lunched 
off a lovely apple pie washed down with 
the usual rye whiskey and milk. Sudden- 
ly the guide asked me for my spotting 
glasses and after looking through them 
intently for some time queried if I could 
see anything on the top of a bare tree 
stump that stood in a patch of reeds about 
half a mile away. After a careful exam- 
ination I saw there was something but 
could not make out what it was. The 
guide thought it was a bittern and we 
agreed to. go and see.. Entering =the 
reeds and pushing through to a position - 
the guide thought far enough we stood 
up and saw, about thirty yards away, one 
of the largest owls I ever set eyes on— 
stuffed or otherwise. It sat blinking in 
the sun and not till the guide clapped his 
hands did it rise. I allowed it to get out 
about forty-five yards and then fired. I 
could see the shot pass through its wings 
and hear the pellets strike, though it still 
continued to flop lazily overhead, the 
strong sun blinding it. The guide fired 
next with practically the same result and 
it took my second shot to bring it down. 
Though not surprised I was somewhat 
disappointed to find it too badly shot for 
mounting, as it proved to be one of the 
finest specimens of a large grey owl I 
have ever seen. 


All the afternoon we continued “jump- 
ing’ duck with tolerable success: The 
guide meandered from reed patch to reed 
patch in a manner bewildering to anyone 
but a trained expert. I consider the 


Canadian guides unsurpassable. They — 
are quick, keen and alert, with a 
wonderful knack of anticipating just — 


what you want and as a rule reliable: 


Velvet footed, who doth guide them to 
their goal? 
Unto each the voice and vision, 
Unto each his spoor and sign, 
And to each a man that knows his 

fg naked soul. 
~ About five o’clock we anchored in the 
lee of one of the islands, smoked the pipe 
of the contented, and enjoyed the pure 
immensity around us. In the distance we 
could hear the occasional “plunk” of a 
_maskalonge as it sported itself around. 

_ At the suggestion of my guide we re- 
mained with the ducks till nine o'clock, 
njoying the experience of seeing the 
ierd, shadowy figures moving up out of 
he darkness. Through the dusk we saw 
a wavering wave of misty forms and 
veard splashing on every side. With 
the clanging, cackling discord sounding 
‘all around we remained till tired, and as 
the moon absolutely refused to rise and 
give us a better view we returned to the 
ote! where we found Dave and his guide 
ondering if we had got lost. They had 


Y | YHERE is much of generosity and 
honesty about Canadian and Unit- 
ed States sportsmen—the men 

who love to roam the silent 


woods. To such men the woods becomes 
4 part of themselves and no matter 


what their business or where their 
Bresidence the call on those great 
' silent woods comes to them and is 


not at all times to be resisted. The 
longing to again tread the resilient 
carpet of dead leaves and moss which 

spread under the pines and hemlocks be- 
comes strong and almost carries them 

s The left hand unconsciously per- 
forms the familiar motion of pushing a- 

side the intervening branches; the right 
one needs the weight of the gun. 

_ What thrills of recollections the 
thoughts of the mornings in the silent 
woods call up—the soft breeze laden with 

_the odor of pine, spruce and balsam steal- 
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also had fair sport, our joint total for the 
two days mounting up to thirty-five 
head, nine of which were Blacks. 

Next morning we left and as we rowed 
ashore at Summerstown we felt that we 
were leaving one of the places where 
the Spirit of Rest and Health moves over 
the surface of Mother Earth. Leaving 
the boat we bade a lingering good-bye 
to our guides. 


Think all ye Canadians who bake out 
your vitality in the dry, hot air of your 
over-heated houses—think,, I say, of this 
great open air life at your very doors. 
The rugged health of the gnarled oak 
flows in every zephyr that murmurs 
around you. 


The blue of the Indian Summer lay 
over the golden maples like a veil and 
the thick brown leaves rustled as we trod 
them underfoot. We stopped and took 
a last look at the hill and valley, where 
the trees were bare or turned to a rus- 
set brown, turned and for another year 
took farewell of Stanley Island. 


Some Experiences of our Deer Hunt 


BY E. E. HARTFORD. 


ing through the flap of the tent door; the 
gentle murmuring of the river, the in- 
creasing roar of the old dam that more 
than once played the role of guide to the 
bewildered hunter; the evenings beside 
the camp fire; and last and by no means 
least that healthy, vigorous appetite al- 
ways craving to be satisfied! These are 
but a few of those wonderful recollec- 
tions. How one might dwell upon those 
evenings around the camp fire! We re- 
member the warmth of the fire and still 
more those wonderful yarns which were 
told us as we sat beside it, enjoying both 
in about equal proportions. 

In the fall of 1906 there were five of us 
upon whom these recollections were 
strong and not to be denied. Accord- 
ingly, after comparing our symptoms, we 
arranged details and agreed upon a Start. 
Let me tell you something of the Hunt- 
ing Five—Philip Gabel, as good hearted 
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a sportsman and true shot as one could 
wish to meet; Dick Forester, a first rate 
bunkie who never allowed the camp fire 
to die out; Jack Gould, who though 
handicapped with two hundred and fifty 
pounds avordupois never becomes dis- 
couraged, but tramps day in and day out 
after the elusive duck: Earn Barley, the 
chef of the camp, who in addition to per- 
forming his duties with honors also 
proved his prowess as a hunter; and the 
writer himself. 

For the previous six months Phil, 
Dick and I had been planning the hunt. 
When we met we _ had only one topic and 
if we could not continue to meet and have 
a few words with each other during the 
day we ’phoned in the evening and had 
it out in that way. 

Our hunting ground was selected in 
the States, the particular locality being 
at Hemlock Dam, on the Big Two 
Hearts River, twenty-three miles north 
of Newberry, Lucie County, Michigan. 

Four days before the season opened 
we took sleepers on the train bound for 
the north, arriving the next morning at 
Mackinaw and changing to the South 
Shore and Atlantic for the run to New- 
berry. We found the train crowded with 
hunters of both sexes bound for different 
points on the line, making it necessary 
for the train to stop at every wayside 
water tank but in due time we reached 
our destination. 

In order to make things run smoothly 
we had engaged a Mr. Stewart to take 
out our camp equippage and he was on 
hand ready to start. Inquires resulted 
in the discouraging news that although 
we had sent the said baggage forward 
twenty four hours in advance it had not 
reached Newberry by the time we arriv- 
ed. There was nothing to do but to wait 
for it, and, making the best of a bad job, 
we put up at the local hotel. 

We found a cosmopolitan crowd there 
—a score of big game hunters from all 
points seated round the big box stove 
and all discussing one subject—hunting: 
It was a pleasant evening after all and 
some pretty tall stories were told. Dur- 
ing the evening our outfit arrived and be- 
fore we retired everything was in readi- 
ness for a daylight start on our twenty 
three mile trip to Hemlock Dam. 
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Jack Gould did not sleep much that 
night—the thought of the next day’s 
walk, he said, gave him the nightmare 
whenever he dosed off. Next morning, 
however, he was told of a log team, by 
means of which he could get a lift of 
twelve miles, and was somewhat com- 
forted. He induced Barley to accom- 
pany him and the two thought they did 
well. 

The real work, however, only began 
when we reached the log camps but 
bad as the roads were about there they 
were nothing in comparison to the last 
stretch of a trail over an old cord-wood 
tote road over which we had to make our 
way in some fashion or other. Long be- 
fore we reached the end we came to the 
conclusion that the “Rocky Road to Dub- 
lin” was not in it with that tote road. 

All things, even unpleasant ones, come 
to an end sometime or other and at length 
we reached our camping ground. By 
that time it was both dark and snowing 
and we were glad to note that Jack and 
Earn had done their duty and succeeded 
in cutting stakes and wood. Our camp 
was soon pitched and a good fire going. 
By the time, things were unpacked a 
plentiful hot supper was ready, and after 
the strenuous toil of the day and our 
surroundings, we very much enjoyed the 
meal. 

We had all been praying for snow and 
we felt that it had come just in time. 
Phil, who was on his first deer hunt, 
volunteered to remain up till morning 
and watch so that the snow didn’t go off. 
He assured us that did he perceive any 


signs of it’s vanishing he would call us — 


up and we would start off on the hunt 
at once. The volunteer watchman must 
have grown tired on his watch for about 
two a.m: we were all woke up by some 
of the most unearthly sounds imaginable. 
On investigation we found that Phil was 
the source of these sounds. Well wrap- 
ped up in his blankets he was snoring in 
a manner that would have put a drunken 
Indian to shame. When awakened he 
solemnly swore that he never indulged 
in such a habit and expressed his willing- 
ness to produce an affadavit from one 
who had positive knowledge on the 
point. We all note that no affadavit has 
yet been received. 


soMr EXPERIENCES OF OUR DEER HUNT 


Bright and early were the words next 
morning. At daylight the whole camp 
was astir, breakfast was eaten and we 

_ were off to the hunt. After a long day’s 
hunt we returned to camp crestfallen, 
for, though we had all seen wolf signs 
_ in plenty, none of us had caught a glim- 
_pse of a deer. We all knew full well 
that where wolves make their appearance 
deer are always scarce. That was the 
_ prevailing condition throughout our stay 
at Hemlock Dam Camp. The terrifying 
howls of the wolves heard every night 
_ were quite enough to drive the deer out 
of the country. 
; One afternoon we found a place where 
it seemed to us that all the deer in the 
vicinity must congregate every night. 
When this discovery dawned upon us 
Phil and I resolved to remain out all 
night nearby, and as soon as dawn came 
"we would be in a position to get a deer 
apiece. Accordingly we took our blan- 
_kets and started out- The deer yard was 
about four miles from our camp and we 
prepared for our night’s rest by cutting 
cedar and hemlock boughs and laying 
them in ten inches of snow. 

Rolling ourselves in our blankets we 
laid ourselves down to sleep till day- 
light. 

What a night of it we had! It was bit- 
terly cold and the wolves howled so 
fiercely that sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. The whole night was one long 
drawn out agony. Once Phil asked if 
it wasn’t morning and when I looked at 
my time piece and gave him the cheer- 
ing (?) information that it was a quarter 
past nine he declared that my “old tur- 
nip” was frozen as fast as our water bot- 
tle. He also declared that one of his feet 
was frozen and he would never be able 
to get back to camp. He wondered what 
we should do if a pack of wolves came 
along. With such sustaining conversa- 
tion as this the time passed and day- 
light at length appeared. As soon as it 
was light enough we went back to camp 
which we reached tired out, sleepy and 
hungry. Phil says he shudders when- 
ever he thinks of that night, and as for 
myself I cannot understand why we did 
not catch our death from cold. We did 
not even have a fire. 

One afternoon Dick, Earn, Phil and 
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myself went a few rods into a thicket 
and within an hour we bagged ten large 
jack-rabbits with our .22 Winchester. 
After being dressed they were parboiled 
till done, then put into a frying pan and 
cooked with butter, making a feast fit 
for the gods. 

We all succeeded in killing our deer 
in one of the usual ways—stalking, driv- 
ing or on runways and with one excep- 
tion there is nothing remarkable to re- 
late of their captures. This exception is 
as follows: Dick, Phil and Earn were 
following some fresh tracks that led 
through a poplar thicket standing at 
the edge of a plain covered with small 
berry bushes. Glancing off to the right 
Earn saw the head and neck of a doe 
stuck up in the air, about one hundred 
and fifty yards away. He at once fired, 
but a snowstorm was blowing full in his 
face and he thought he missed. Imme- 
diately he fired again and the head dis- 
appeared. Again a head popped up, and 
Earn, thinking he had missed again fired 
a third time, when the head once more 
disappeared. On investigation a doe 
and large fawn were found lying togeth- 
er, each shot through the neck. 

The writer trailed a big buck, one 
morning across a big lake. Coming to a 
smaller lake I noticed that the deer went 
round it. Thinking to head him off I 
started across the ice. On reaching the 
middle there was a loud cracking sound 
and down I went to the waist in the ice 
cold water. Every step I took I broke 
through the ice and was glad indeed to 
reach land when I set off at a trot for the 
camp which was three miles off. When 
I did reach the camp I looked like a 
drowned rat and was fairly exhausted. 
Soon, however, I had hot applications 
both inside and outside which speedily 


‘put me in fine condition and I suffered 


no ill effects from the immersion. 

We had a camp near us and made sev- 
eral pleasant interchanges of visits. Their 
camp, both for regulation and comfort, 
was one of the best I have ever seen. 
We learnt a good deal from them and we 
hope they learnt a little from us. So 
far from interfering with each other we 
did our best to assist, and so far as we 
were rivals we were open and enjoyed 
the efforts to be first. 


Teaching the young bear tricks, 


Prospectors at Work and Play 


The accompanying illustrations were 
supplied by Mr. C. E. Richards, a for- 
mer resident of Woodstock, Ont., and 
will give readers a good idea of life on 
the Montreal River, of which so much 
has been heard recently. 
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A Prospector’s outfit, 


In the 


Prospectors and miners have hard, 
rough work and it is little wonder if at 
times they feel the need of relaxation. 
Having captured a young bear the 
men are trying to teach it tricks, and 
thus passing pels spare time in a 


Montreal River district of Ontari 
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PROSPECTORS AT WORK AND PLAY 


manner which gives them relief from 
their usually tiring work. 

The other view shows a prospector 
out on one of his trips and will give 
readers a good idea of the methods of 
travel in vogue in the Montreal River 
district. 

Mr. Richards reports that moose and 
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bear are plentiful and the fishing of the 
best. Bass, pickerel, whitefish and pike 
are in abundance in both rivers and lakes 
and afford a pleasant change of diet, 
while their capture gives much needed 
recreation to the hard working prospec- 
tor and miner whose rough lot makes 
him enjoy the change. 


When Hunting Deer Look for the Unexpected 


BY ERNEST J. McVEIGH. 


P sates» to yourself a cup-like 


valley with a scollop out of one 

side of the cup lip, and a small 

bunch of green woods in the bot- 
tom and center, with the hills going up 
all round the circle, more or less evenly 
except at the scollop. 


Four of us were eating lunch in the 
edge of the little woods down at the 
bottom when we heard the dogs give 
tongue away off on the hill to the south, 
and we lost no time in getting to higher 
ground to improve our view should any- 
thing come on our side of the hills. 


I went west across the valley and 
climbed the slope on that side for some 
few hundred yards, while the other three 
all went east and climbed that slope for 
about the same distance. This brought 
us opposite to each other and about one 
thousand yards apart. 


For some time after we had taken up 
Our positions the dogs kept giving ton- 
gue as if in trouble on an old or a badly 
mixed trail, and finally stopped or went 
beyond our hearing. I was looking over 
the slopes in different directions, with 
the help of a pair of glasses, and had 
noticed that my three friends had come 
together at the top of a small cliff and 
after watching them for some time I 
Saw that they were busy with a long 
Pry trying to start a huge bowlder 
down the hill. This was very wrong of 
them of course, but the boy dies hard 
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in some of us, and I grinned in sym- 
pathy even while condemning them for 
such nonsense while the dogs were out. 

While watching them my eye caught 
a movement beyond and to the south, 
and on looking closely I saw two large 
deer followed by two small ones, com- 
ing along a slope on a line that would 
bring them close to the three idiots who 
had temporarily given up hunting and 
gone into the stone rolling business. I 
kept my eye on the deer and as they 
came to a point directly above, and not 
more than seventy five yards from my 
friends, the lunatics, they all stopped 
and looked down at them as they heav- 
ed on their hand-spikes behind that in- 
fernal bowlder. 


There is no use in putting down what 
I was saying by this time, it would not 
look well in print, but I still watched 
the deer, and I suppose they had stood 
for three or four minutes when a small 
earthquake broke loose as the rock 
started downward, and then they lit out 
like a streak of scared cats, the little 
chaps taking two jumps to the big fel- 
lows’ one, and they faded away beyond 
my sight, lost but not forgotten, while 
I looked at my little 38-55, and wished 
for a field gun or something. 


And then to hear the faint echo of 
the cheer those three glouts put up over 
their success in getting the stone over 
the brink! Oh, it was painful, very 
painful! 


LAKE McARTHUR, 


Alsine ot 
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The Fourth Annual Camp 


NOSE 
The Climbs and the Guides 


BY THE REV. R. B. COCHRANE, M.A. 


HERE are very few loungers around 
an Alpine Club Camp. The officers 
are quite frank in the expression 
of their desire that only those de- 

sirous of climbing should spend these 
days in the mountains. Nearly all, there- 
fore, of the two hundred campers were 
there for strenuous work; for be it known 
that mountain climbing is strenuous 
work. There were many trips of compar- 
ative ease within a short distance of the 
camp. Trips to Lake Oesa, to Lake 
McArthur, to Opanian Pass and the 
Eagle's Eyre were made by large parties 
daily. Every morning, too, a party set 
out to climb Huber, or Odaray, or 
Victoria, or Wiwaxy. Mount Biddle, too, 
Was tackled by several parties. 

It will be seen that the guides must 
have been the hardest worked men in 
the camp. Yet the President was careful 
to arrange the trips in such a way that 
no guide had extremely heavy work on 
two successive days. For the first time 
in its history, the Club rejoiced in its own 
guide—Konrad Kain—an Austrian, ex- 
perienced in Alpine climbing in Europe, 
but only seven weeks in Canada when the 
camp opened. He proved to be an ideal 
guide. Quiet, calm, good-natured, careful, 
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thoroughly efficient, Konrad came to be a 
general favorite in the camp. It was with 
considerable satisfaction that it was 
learned that Kain purposed settling per- 
manently in this country and would prob- 
ably continue in the employment of the 
Alpine Club. In addition, the Canadian 
Pacific loaned to the Club for the week of 
the camp, three of their most careful and 
experienced guides,—Gottfried, Edouard 
and Ernest Feuz. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon these men for the care 
and patience they exhibited as they pilot- 
ed new and untried climbers up the moun- 
tain sides. Moritz Inderbinnen, too, the 
personal guide of Mr. Munn, of the 
English party, was placed at the disposal 
of the club-members by his employer, 
and showed himself to be an intelligent 
and safe climber. Three of the most ex- 
perienced of the club-members, Mr. 
Phinn, Mr. Bridgeland and Oliver 
Wheeler, the President’s son, acted as 
special guides and rendered valuable 
assistance. The energy of Messrs. 
Phinn and Wheeler was shown by their 
three attempts, unaccompanied by guides, 
to reach the summit of Mount Hungabee, 
the last attempt being successful. 
The writer was in ignorance, when the 
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last article was written, of the third and 
successful attempt, and hastens to give 
well deserved credit to these two 
plucky and skillful climbers. 

Two virgin peaks in the vicinity, Gla- 
cier Peak and Ringrose, were success- 
fully ascended by Mr. Phinn during the 
week of the camp. The brothers McTav- 
ish, of Calgary (whose likeness to each 
other again caused much amusement in 
camp), Rev. J. R. Robertson and Mr. 
Forde, Revelstoke, also led several of 
the shorter trips, and thus helped Presi- 
dent Wheeler in his efforts to give every- 
one an opportunity of “doing something” 
every day. 

The trip to Lake Oesa was perhaps 
the most beautiful of the shorter climbs. 
Beginning by rounding Lake O’Hara, the 
climb was up successive ledges of rocks 
along the side of beautiful waterfalls, un- 
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of this mountain. It was the writer’s 
good fortune to form one of the party, 
guided by Mr. Hastings and Prof. Dixon 
of the English visitors. The morning 
was beautiful, the sky entirely clear of 
clouds and we anticipated an enjoyable 
and successful climb. The circuit around 
Lake O’Hara to the foot of the first steep 
ascent was accomplished by all parties 
without accident. As we gradually climb- 
ed the side of the mountain to the first 
pass, about two thousand feet above the 
camp, dark clouds suddenly came up 
from the west and enveloped the peaks 
in that direction. Then snow began to 
fall and the storm grew gradually worse 


until, when all of the nine parties had 


reached the pass, a good-sized blizzard 
was raging. After a halt of fifteen min- 
utes in the hope that the weather might 
clear, a consultation of the guides was 


Lake O’Hara Camp and Mt, Shaffer. 


til about one thousand feet above the 
camp and two and a half miles away, 
the blue waters of Lake Oesa were reach- 
ed, lying at the foot of the glaciers of 
Mount Lefroy and Abbott’s Pass. A 
more beautiful combination of ice and 
snow and rock can hardly be imagined 
than that perfect harmony of “beautiful 
barrenness” which met the eye as one 
gazed across Oesa. 

It is probable that the Thursday of 
the camp week was, in many ways, the 
most interesting day. It had been de- 
cided by the President on Wednesday 
evening to give everyone who desired it 
an opportunity to attempt on Thursday 
their qualification climb up Huber. Ac- 
cordingly, nine parties, averaging six 
each, started before six o’clock, to reach 
the highest of the eleven thousand feet 


held and the unanimous opinion was 
that it would be dangerous to proceed. 
Some of the ladies were lightly clad and 
the cold higher up on the mountain 
would have been intense. Moreover, 
the snow made the rocks slippery and 
the ice work extremely dangerous. Re- 
luctantly, after being photographed, the 
fifty climbers turned, and the long line 
slowly descended. It was a disappoint- 
ed crowd, and indeed rather a crestfallen 
one; for this was the first time 
any party setting out from an Alpine 
Club Camp for any goal, had been forced 
to return. It was hard to have even a 
little climbing go for nothing; for while 
the dangerous part of the ascent was to 
follow, probably the most tiring and un- 
interesting portion had been accomplish- 


ed. But the most experienced — 
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that the guides had followed the wisest 
course; and as the snow continued for 
four hours after our return to camp, we 
all assented to the proposition. Twenty 
five of those who made the attempt on 
Thursday, successfully accomplished the 
ascent on Friday. 


One party, however, on Thursday, de- 
spite the rain and storm, pushed on and 
reached the summit in safety. Konrad 
Kain was in charge of this party which 
consisted of Miss Baxter of Boston, Miss 
Chevier of Winnipeg, Miss McNabb 
from Ontario and Mr. Sutherland of 
Calgary. Being in the lead of the others, 
they did not learn, until another five hun- 
dred feet had been climbed, that the rest 
had given up the attempt and returned 


to camp. When Kain did discover the 
fact, he resolved that, having gone so 
far, he would continue. There was 


considerable anxiety in camp during the 
day when it was discovered that this par- 
ty had not returned with the others. Still 
there was confidence in the abiity of 
Konrad Kain. When it was _ learned, 
about seven o'clock, that the party had 
been seen descending, relief was written 
on every face; and when the five came 
into camp at eight in the evening, and 
reported having reached the summit 
without accidént of any kind, there was 
a scene of wild enthusiasm. The mem- 
bers of the party were cheered again and 
again, and the guide was carried around 
the camp on the shoulders of eight or 
ten of the strongest men. Some of us 
admired the judgment of the other 
guides more than that of Konrad; but 
all of us were enthusiastic over his skill 
and ability on the mountains. A fine 
account of the successful climbing of Mt. 
Huber written by Rev. A. M. Dallas of 
Ponoka, will appear in a_ subsequent 
number of this magazine. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
camp week was the successful ascent of 
Mounts Huber and Victoria in one day 
by a party of the most experienced club 
members who accomplished this feat 
without the assistance of any guides 
whatever. They discovered, tuo, a new 
and shorter way from one mountain to 
the other. Such a climb goes to show 
how much at home on the mountains are 
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some of -the senior members of this or- 
ganization, which is scarcely four years 
old. 


The snow of Thursday affected two of 
the parties who were taking what was 
known as “the two days’ trip.” This 
trip commenced around Lake O’Hara, 
then up to Lake Oesa, and across the 
Then down 
the glacier of Mount Victoria, the course 
lay to the Lefroy glacier behind Lake 
Louise. Here one party, on Thursday, 
on account of the storm, decided to spend 
the night at the “chalet” and finished 
their journey the following day. From 
the Lefroy Glacier the course lay 
through the Mitre Pass to Paradise Val- 
ley where the camp for the night was 
pitched at the foot of the Horse Shoe 
Glacier. It was near here that the camp 
of the club was held two years ago. The 
party which left the camp on Thursday 
morning and arrived at this camping 
ground in the evening, were unable, for 
a considerable time, to find the tents, so 
much snow had fallen during the day. 
Just before nightfall, however, they very 
fortunately succeeded. Other parties 
complained that they found the stopping 
place at Paradise Valley in anything but 
first class condition when they arrived, 
and of course blamed the previous com- 
pany for this condition of affairs. But 
as each party solemnly declared that 
everything was left in “apple-pie order” 
on their departure, it was finally agreed 
that in the day time, when the tents were 
deserted, others, not Alpine Club mem- 
bers, had visited the spot and used the 
tents and utensils, neglecting to leave 
them in the condition they found them. 
This finding preserved the peace of the 
camp at Lake O’Hara! 


The second day’s journey from Para- 
dise to O'Hara lay through the Wastch 
Pass into Larch Valley from which a 
magnificent view of Moraine Lake and 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks was obtain- 
ed. Then through Menk Chemna Pass 
into Prospectus Valley the route lay; 
and by the Eagle’s Eyre and Opanian 
Pass back to the main camp. . On all 
hands this trip was declared the trip of 
the week. A very well written story of 


two days on this trip, from the pen of Rev. — 


ate 


a 
) 
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A. M. Gordon, of Lethbridge, one of the 
club’s enthusiasts, will appear in a future 
number of Rod and Gun. 


Those able to go on the 
week's d specially for the 
British party at the close of the camp, 
speak of this outing as the most enjoy- 
able of their stay in the mountains. Pre- 
sident Wheeler and Vice-President Pat- 
terson were with the party, which num- 


bered about thirty. Leaving Lake O’Ha- 
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the officers and members of the Alpine 
Club of Canada. It is safe to say that 
the British Alpinists* will look back with 
sincere pleasure to these two weeks in 
the Rockies. Their visit will long be 
remembered by the members of the Al- 
pine Club whose privilege it was to meet 
them at Lake O’Hara. This function at 
Field was a fitting close to the largest 
and most succesful camp yet held in the 
mountains of Western Canada. 

On the way to their homes, many of 


Camp Scene: 


ta they proceeded to Sherbrooke Lake, 
went along the Great Divide, crossed the 
great Wapetek ice-field, climbed several 
mountains in the vicinity and came back 
by the Yoho Valley into Field. Here 
the Britishers entertained their Canadian 
hosts at an enjoyable dinner and express- 
ed formally their gratitude for the gen- 
erous hospitality they had received from 


The Ontario Government pond at 
Brantford, which was largely in the na- 
ture of an experiment, has been so far 
successful that 20,000 young black bass 


Lake O’Hara. 


the members were able to spend a few 
days at Banff and visit the new Club 
House erected there this spring. This 
beautiful spot, in charge of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. S. H. Mitchell, re- 
mained open until early in September. 
In a later number we hope to publish 
some pictures of this Club House on the 
side of Sulphur Mountain. 


were removed therefrom at the end of 
September for re-stocking some of the 
Muskoka Lakes. It is now expected that 
the work will be continued. 


Some Old Time Reminiscences of Old Ontario 


TOLD BY JAS. E. ORR. 


ANY interesting stories have 
M been told me by the old pioneers 

of Western Ontario, of the days 

when the almost unbroken 
wilderness was peopled with wild ani- 
mals and the vicissitudes of the hardy 
settlers were many and varied. The 
following narrative describes a few in- 
cidents in the life of Mr. Dobbin, a gen- 
tleman of eighty-five years, and now a 
resident of London, Ontario: 


“The first wolf I ever saw was near 
Burketon Village in Durham County. 
One Sunday night when I was a young 
man I was hastily walking along the 
newly cleared road, when, without a 
moment’s warning I came plump on this 
big grey wolf. Before it could run away 
into the dense woods I got a good look 
at it and saw that it was very big and 
muscular and much longer than any dog 
I had ever seen. 


Deer were very plentiful in the old 
days. One time, when another pioneer 
and myself were busy building a cordu- 
roy road, that is, a succession of logs 
laid crosswise through miry and swampy 
places, a wounded deer came suddenly 
upon us. For a moment we were rather 
startled by the unexpected appearance of 
this denizen of the forest, but we had 
sense enough to drop our tools and fol- 
low the almost exhausted deer. Before 
long we outran the once nimble animal 
and had him hung up and nicely dressed 
for our home use. 

At another time, I chased a little fawn. 
It was the prettiest thing I ever saw, a 
mottled red in color, and with bright 
sparkling eyes. I said to myself “Now, 
Dobbin, my boy, there’s a pet for you!” 
and away I ran thinking I would have 
no difficulty in overtaking it. I was 
young and supple and with great strides 
skipped over the uneven pasture fields, 
but, to my chagrin, I soon found that 
the fawn was ten times more supple and 
fleet than myself. Brush heaps, logs 
and fences were no hindrance to its pro- 


gress and I was soon compelled to give 
up the chase, sit down on the ground 
and watch the little animal gain the safe- 
ty of the forest. 

One morning after I had helped a 
neighbor sow fall wheat, we found an im- 
mense flock of wild turkeys on the field 
that had been sown the previous day. 
They were busily picking up the uncoy- 
ered grains. They were fine, big fellows, 
and many of the gobblers would have 
weighed forty pounds. We ran after 
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them with the dog but failed to catch © 


any of the bronze beauties. 
commenced to fly, the vibration from the 
hundred or more pairs of wings seemed 
to shake the ground underneath our feet 
and when these great flapping wings 
entered the forest, 
leaves of the trees quivering and bending 
as before a small whirlwind. 


we could see the 


When they — 
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I worked my way on a farm from the © 
bush up helping to chop, log and burn, ~ 


and many a blackened face and aching 


back I got while clearing up the timbered — 


land of Cartwright township. In those 


days we had few conveniences apart from © 


those that were home made. 


Hundreds of things that seem indis- — 


pensible to-day we managed to do with- 
out and hundreds of things in daily use 
now were not even dreamed about by 
the greatest optimist seventy-five years 
ago. We had no matches, few stoves, 
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and tallow candles, or oftener, only dips © 


and torches, and I used to go to the mill 


all summer with oxen and a wooden 


sleigh. In the winter I used to drive 
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over the ice of Lake Scugog on my way — 


to Lindsay. This was a _ picturesque 
drive. The smooth, snow-covered sur- 
face with the pure snow, and the bend- 
ing evergreens at the water’s edge, heavy 
with snow and icicles, made a picture 
of unusual beauty. 


More than fifty years ago I owned a 


nervous, high-stepping mare that would 


moment before 


then off 


for a 
the ice, 


always’ kneel 
stepping on 
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would go and dust the snow on 
any other Cartwright mare that 
dared to venture along the same 


track. When my mare would reach the 
other side of the lake she would kneel 
just for a moment and then trot off quite 
contented and happy. During all the 
years I drove her I never knew her to 
forget to kneel, and many people came 
to witness the polite and careful man- 
mer in which she invariably performed 
this odd custom of her imagination. 


One summer night about seventy 
years ago a strange thing occurred at 
my father’s place. There suddenly arose 
a great commotion among the cattle, 
which had gathered together for the 
might under a large elm tree. We knew 
by the bellowing and bawling of the 
cattle that a bear or a number of wolves 
must be annoying them, so we all start- 
ed for the field, picking up axe, fork, or 

any other weapon that came handy as 

we ran. When we reached the scene of 
trouble we found one cow down on the 
ground and a big bear tearing her to 
pieces and munching the torn off parts 
with a relish, while all the other cattle 
stood around in a most excited state, 
forming an enclosure, with the calves 
and smaller animals on the inside. 


The older and more courageous men 
were so incensed at the sight that they 
immediately made an attack on the bear, 
the most angry and fearless ones often 
Placing themselves in positions of dan- 
ger, but never once yielding in the at- 
tack until victory was won. They soon 
had a big, dead bear on their hands, and, 
what was a severe loss to the early set- 
tler, a dead cow, whose very hide was 
So mutilated as to be useless. The fol- 
lowing morning we visited the place 
again, and after examining the surround- 
ings, came to the conclusion that the 
ae had hidden in the tree, and, when 
the cattle sought rest underneath, had 
pounced on the cow, breaking her back 
and very quickly worrying her to death. 

In Cartwright a young man named 
Gibson met with an exciting adventure 
about seventy years ago. He started 
out One night to get a pair of boots from 
a boot maker named Davey, who lived 
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a few miles away. His road led through 
the pine ridges of Cartwright, a district 
where the best pine had been cut off for 
lumber and shingles, and the scrub pine 
remained. He was young and stalwart, 
and as he hastened along just at sun- 
set, he stumbled upon a young bear cub 
about two months old. This cunning 
little fellow had small, piercing black 
eyes, was covered with the softest fur 
imaginable and quickly attracted the at- 
tention of young Gibson, who, without a 
thought of danger, picked up the black 
bundle of fur and hurried on. 


Soon the wee cub grew tired of being 
carried and began to scratch his captor’s 
hands and arms with his sharp little 
claws. The man only tightened his hold, 
however, until the cub began to cry and 
squeal, exactly as an angry babe does. 
Then, bounding through the half cleared 
woods, came the little prisoner’s mother, 
the dried old pine limbs snapping like 
guns as she madly rushed over them. 
The parting between the man and the 
cub was not prolonged by lingering 
good-byes. The cub was dropped most 
unceremoniously, and the young man’s 
legs were carrying him over the ground 
at a rate of speed never before attained. 
His only hope was that the old lady 
would remain with her cub. But not 
her! She had big game in view, and 
with extended mouth and flashing eyes, 
galloped unheedingly past the squealing 
cub, and dashed in pursuit of her fleeing 
victim. 

Being somewhat encumbered with 
heavy boots and clothing, the man soon 
felt his strength beginning to fail. 
Snatching off his cap he threw it back- 
wards at the bear, but one slap of her 
paw was all the attention accorded it 
and on she came. Now, his only hope 
was a tree, and urging himself to a final 
spurt, he reached a small elm and went 
up it like a cat, leaving his coat-tail in 
his pursuer’s mouth. The bear tried 
hard to follow him up the tree, but its 
awkward arms and paws could get no 
claw hold on the elm. Then she en- 
deavored to shake the man out, and with 
all her powerful strength swung the tree 
back and forth, giving her unwilling 
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victim a ride of about twenty-five feet 
at every sway, while he hung on like 
a monkey. Thinking presently of her 
cub, she ceased her attack on the tree 
and called to it. Behold! two appeared 
and came toddling towards her. The 
three lay down and joyfully and affec- 
tionately rolled and played together on 
the grass, right underneath the little tree 
that harbored their prisoner. After the 
bear had spent half an hour fondling, 
nursing and licking her cubs, she made 
a more desperate assault than ever on 
the tree. Going back about six rods, 
she would run forward on her haunches, 
her savage vengeance roused, and strike 
the tree with all her might, making her 
victim’s bones shake and his teeth rattle. 
But he well knew that his only hope 
of safety was to stay where he was, tied 
in the upermost parts of the tough little 
elm with buckskin strings that had so 
far proved too strong for Mrs. Bruin. 


Time passed slowly on. The night 
grew dark and the air chilly. The pers- 
piration in his clothing gave him a cold, 
clammy feeling, and his position on the 
crotch became more and more cramped. 
Hunger was gnawing, and his mouth 
felt dry and parched. He was, however, 
thankful to be safe, even though the 
suroundings did not suit his tastes. He 
watched the distant, flickering candle- 
lights go out one by one in the little 
log homes of the settlement, and knew 
that his brothers would be slipping off 
to dreamland, while he was shivering in 
a tree top with a hungry bear waiting 
for him below. He thought of his own 
humble bed, how cosy it would be now, 
and what he’d give to be in it. 


However, about midnight the old bear 
abandoned the attack, and with a grunt 
of disgust ambled off into the bush, 
taking her two cubs with her. Gibson 
listened until the cracking of bushes and 
twigs grew fainter and fainter, then 
climbed down and made off through the 
darkness for home as fast as his be- 
numbed legs could carry him. 


A great many years ago three men 
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set out one day for a hunt in Fenelon” 
Township, and one of them, a friend of 
mine named Irwin, told me the follow- 
ing incident: After we had hunted for 
awhile without bagging any game, I and 
my dog separated from the rest of the © 
party on the principle that “two is 
company, three is a crowd,” and because 
in hunting it often happens that the 
smaller the crowd the greater the suc- 
cess. Before we had gone very far we 
came upon the immense tracks of a bear 
and I knew that the animal was not 
far away. We followed on quickly, and — 
soon surprised the bear, busily digging 
for something to eat. In a twinkle a 
bullet was sent after it, wounding it 
and instantly making it furiously mad.— 
A bear is not an animal to be trifled” 
with, for when wounded or annoyed they 
show fight almost immediately. This _ 
one turned on me instantly, and with the 
help of my dog I put up a determined 
fight for my life. As I fought the bear 
in front the dog fought him behind 
which helped me wonderfully, as by 
turning the bear from one to another we = 
each got an occasional breathing space. 
When, after a desperate struggle of 
about fifteen minutes, my strength began 
to wane, the other two hunters, havin 
heard the report of my rifle, came uf 
to see the result of my shot. They soo 
took in the situation, and with a quick, 
sure aim, killed the bear before turning” 
to look for me. They found me beside 
a small log, where I had sought a short 
refuge from the bear’s infuriated hug: 
ging. I was almost done for. Five min 
utes more and the bear would have been 
victorious. They carried me home car 
fully and secured medical aid. On ex- — 
amination they found that not only wa | 
my clothing badly torn, but a great strip 

of flesh was torn completely off one side © 
of my body and several ribs were bro- | 
ken, and I was compelled to remain in | 
bed for several weeks. I always main- | 
tained that my little dog, by his bra- 
very in joining in the attack, helped — 
wonderfully to prolong my life until my | 
mates came to our rescue.” | = | 


Protective Work in Nova Scotia 


tive Association of Nova Scotia 
will henceforth be known as “The 
People’s Game, Fish & Forest 
Protective Association of Nova Scotia.” 


Ts People’s Game & Fish Protec- 


The change in the title was decided upon 


at the annual meeting held at New Glas- 
gow, Aug. 17th and 18th. 


The branches were well represented 
at this meeting and the Secretary-Trea- 
surers report disclosed a substantial in- 
crease in the number of branches and a 
satisiactory financial condition. 


The principal business transacted was 
the revision of the constitution, one of 
the most important changes being the 
introduction of proxy voting by means 
of which it is hoped that the views of 
some branches, which have difficulty in 
securing a full attendance of their dele- 
gates at meetings of the Provincial As- 
sociation, will be given proper weight. 


At the last session of the Legislature 


the Game Act was amended by the addi- 


tion of a clause prohibiting the killing 
of cow moose; the date of the opening 
of the moose season was also changed 
from Oct- 1st to Sept. 15th. A resolu- 
tion was moved expressing disapproval 
of these changes in the Act. It was pro- 
posed in amendment that the resolution 
refer only to the change in the season. 
The amendment carried. 


A letter from the Secretary of The 
Nova Scotia Game Society requesting 


the co-operation of this association in a 


proposition to the Government to buy 
back certain lands formerly granted for 
lumbering purposes and now denuded 
Was referred to a committee consisting 
of the secretary, Messrs McNab, Hem- 
meon and Coll. 


It was resolved that this association 
fequest the Municipal County Councils 
throughout the Province to provide for 
the payment of uniform bounties for the 
exterminatio: of all birds and animals 


_ which are destructive to our game birds, 


animals and forests, and naming as the 
hirds and aniwals for which a bounty 


should be paid: bear, wildeat. lynx, 


skunk, racoon, porcupine, weasel, owl and 
eagle. 


It was reported by delegates from the 
western part of the Province that the 
deer were increasing rapidly. The lack 
of enforcemnt of the fishery regulations 
was severely commented on by some of 
the speakers but no resolution was offer- 
ed on this subject, the association having 
already placed itself on record in no un- 
certain manner in this connection. 


The semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will hereafter be held at Halifax 
during the session of the Legislature and 
all recommendations to the. Legislature 
for changes in the game laws must be 
presented through the officers or ap- 
pointees of the Provincial Association. 
Branches violating the provisions of the 
constitution upon this point will be li- 
able to suspension. 


The retiring officers were unanimous- 
ly reelected except the members of the 
Council who will hereafter be elected by 
the branches, each branch being entitled 
to elect one councillor who will be a 
member of the Provincial executive. 
The officers are:—President, H. D. Rug- 
gles, Annapolis; 1st Vice-President, G. 
W. Stuart, Truro; 2nd Vice-President, 
W. B. Moore, M.D., Kentville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank W. Russell, Dart- 
mouth; Auditors, R. F. Eagar and G. E. 
VanBuskirk, Dartmouth. 


A vote of thanks was tendered the Pre- 
sident and Secretary-Treasurer for their 
services during the past year. 

The last item on the program was a 
vote of thanks to the members of the 
Pictou County branch for their hospit- 
able treatment of the visiting delegates. 
Those who enjoyed the excursion to Pic- 
tou as guests of the Pictou County 
Branch know how well this vote was 
earned and all will have pleasant recol- 
lections of their visit to the enterprising 
town of New Glasgow, the home of 
many a sportsman worthy of the name. 


reading in a sporting journal the la- 

mentation of one crying out of the 

waste-places for satisfaction for in- 
juries received, imagined or anticipated 
by himself or kin, from those who vio- 
late the Sixth Commandment, and 
through lack of experience, judgment or 
common sense, annihilate their fellow- 
men in mistake for herbiverous and 
quadruped ruminants. The article 
smacked a bit of acute exasperation, 
brought on, no doubt, through the dire 
lack of attention given this most vital 
subject. 


| HAD the pleasure quite recently of 


Anybody who has experienced the un- 
pleasant sensation of endeavoring to 
dodge a bunch of slugs searching like 
the fangs of a rattlesnake for a receptacle 
in his anatomy, really has just cause for 
grievance, and even though the interest 
he may arouse in this matter be purely 
personal and with the hope of protecting 
his own epidermis, his clamorous soul- 
ery is worthy of recognition; and as the 
eternal waves pounding on the rock- 
bound shores give warning of the rag- 
ing tempest in the deeps, so must these 
little heart-to-heart talks beat in on the 
ponderous workings of men’s minds and 
arouse them from, their lethargic or 
“Rip-Van-Winkle” condition to a stern 
realization of the gravity of this impor- 
tant question, which seems to have been 
left to work itself out as best it may. 


Procrastination, in this case, is the 
thief of men’s lives; still, while there’s 
life there’s hope, so it behooves us, while 
the crimson fluid yet makes sluggish 
tracks through our unperforated verte- 
brae, to present prayers and petitions to 
the government for our preservation 
while engaged in the chase and the pur- 
suit of pleasure; that such legislation 
may be enacted as will punish misde- 
meanors of this nature, help support 
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those who have gone through the fur- 
nace of affliction and sustain those whose 
destiny it may be to race for life with a 
bunch of slugs as an incentive to choose 
’twixt life and death. 


It is my opinion, were it practicable, 
that if those who have been killed, 
wounded, or maimed for life, could con- 
gregate in a body and present them- 
selves as a living petition to the dispen- 
sers of justice, beseeching mortuary 
benefits, revenge, salvage or protection 
from further molestation, that it would 
be a grander and more forcible plea than 
any that could possibly drop from the 
quill or emanate from a perfectly whole- 
skinned man. 


The protection of man is even a more 
vital question than the preservation of 
game, and the mere gratification of re- 
venge will not equalize matters alto- 
gether, as I know how prone feeble man 
is to animalize animate and inanimate 
objects, with adornments and parapher- 
nalia no inanimate object or, human 
being has ever been known to possess, 
either above or on the earth, but which, 
I believe, are picturesquely symbolical 
of that denizen of the subterranean 
world—His Satanic Majesty. 


Rather would it be preferable to en- 
force such restrictions as would prevent 
to a large extent the unnecessary slaugh- 
ter of the innocents, which has charac- 
terized the conflict between the hunter 
and hunted ever since the birth of the 
flintlock. 


Man being the cause and the cause, 
man, and as no one has ever thought out 
or devised a scheme for his extinction, 
the only alternative is to remedy or alle- 
viate the cause by making it a criminal 
offence to take human life accidentally, 
or so indispose it that it is incapacitated 
for further joyous activity. 

| 
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As game increases under the existing 
conditions, in like ratio must the lives of 
those who frequent the lonesome trails 
decrease ; for, judging by the number of 
fatalities last year, and the year before, 
and the year before that, and ever since 
the migration of the bow and arrow, the 
humans are evidently tending rapidly to 
a lamentable state of metamorphosis and 
assuming more and more the lineaments 
and characteristics of the deer tribe, and 
if this deplorable state of demoralization 
continues it will require some other 
theory than Darwin’s “Evolution of 
Man” to explain “What we are, or what 
we were whence we came, and whither 
wending”; consequently some vigorous 
action should be taken for the preserva- 
tion of this species of man, if the govern- 
ment is to depend on the lust of the 
sportsman as a source of revenue. 


No doubt you frequently see reports 
of the abundance of big game and may 
not have given thought to the reason 
for this, but if you will go back 
far enough and review the annals of the 
hunt, you will find that the casualty and 
mortuary list among sportsmen, or 
would - be - sportsmen, correspondingly 
large, and the cause of this is that gross 
miscalculations have been made some- 
where and human lives or appendages 
Sacrificed for those of the nimbler quad- 
rupeds. 


Of course this destruction of human 
aspirations and ambitions is not unprof- 
itable to the government, as the deceas- 
ed had purchased a license, or at least, 
is supposed to have done so; he has 
shot no game, and is shot for game; 
therefore the government profits by the 
game he did not have the opportunity 
of shooting, but apparently loses where 
the pre-deceased has failed to bowl 
somebody over with his old “Queen 
Anne,” who in the interim has probably 
Secured a good deal of animal life that 
Was not specified in his permits, the de- 
ceased’s included. 

Now the question we have to solve is, 
which life shall we protect and avenge: 
that of man or beast, or to make even 
yet a finer distinction, the animal civi- 
lized, or uncivilized. 


If the beast’s, the hunter’s license 
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should be altered to read: “Entitles 
bearer to one man (dead) and two crip- 
pled for life, the cripples to be handed 
over to the government as souvenirs of 
their barbarous law, to be disposed of 
or preserved, as they deem fit and prop- 
€r; no man to be kept alive in captivity 
unless mortally wounded, without the 
permission of the Councillor or Mayor 
of the borough in which the afflicted’ 
has his domicile. 


“No moose, caribou, deer or other ani- 
mal, living or dead, to be killed, maimed 
or taken alive, on penalty of Two Hun- 
dred Dollars for the first offence, and a 
year’s imprisonment without the option 
of any fine for the second lapse of mem- 
ory or oversight; and for a third period 
of oblivion, the offender to be made a 
compulsory member of the Board of 
Aldermen.” 


Then only desperadoes and suicides 
would venture to tread the leas and 
haunt the sylvan glades in quest of the 
mercurial biped. 


On the other hand, if it is desired to 
preserve and protect the life of the hun- 
ter, the pasteboard he receives in return 
for his cash deposit which gives him the 
privilege of carrying a heavy ordnance 
gun through the swales and bogs at the 
peril of his own or somebody else’s life, 
should specifically state that it entitles 
the bearer to retain his life for his own 
purposes and ends, and that he who ex- 
tinguishes it, does so at the peril of his 
finances and freedom. 


Of course if the holder rips himself up 
the back with a charge of slugs, why, 
that’s his own picnic, and the commu- 
nity would be well rid of a common 
danger. 


Sportsmen might have a fund to cover 
such emergencies, donations to be made 
as a thank-offering to the family of the 
deceased. 


To purchase a license under the exist- 
ing or non-existing laws, is like unto 
Esau parting with his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Instead of guarantee- 
ing protection or satisfaction to one’s 
heirs and assigns, it merely extends to 
one the privilege of taking his chance 
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with the beasts in the cage of Nature's 
menagerie, whereas if a man purchases 
a marriage license for less money and 
wins a fairly peaceable spouse, he may 
count to a certain extent on a reasonably 
long existence in the land wherein he 
is permitted to dwell. 

During the shooting season when the 
lust of “battle, murder and sudden 
death” gorges every hunter's veins, it 
requires a man of absolute indifference 
as to his final disposition to brave the 
hundreds of human optics throwing 
their searchlights from trembling ham- 
mocks supported in mid-Heaven or 
scintillating from uncomfortable perches 
in the spires of Heaven-born trees, ever 
on the alert for something to destroy 
the moment it detaches itself from its 
criginal setting. If the high-power im- 
agination can invest the object with the 
accoutrements of mortal combat of the 
genus Cervus, its end is come before its 
allotted span has been tallied off, meta- 
phorically speaking. - 

It will eventually come to this, and the 
sooner the better for all concerned: that 
men who strongly resemble any of the 
game enumerated herein or not other- 
wise specified, will be refused licenses 
and cautioned to keep away from the 
haunts of their ancestors at their peril 
or go entirely at their own risk. 


Further. in order to convince such ap- 
plicants that the government is acting 
wisely in their behalf in refusing them 
permission to carry firearms or visit 
their relatives during the heat of the 
strife, they should be put on probation 
and a wood reserve set apart for these 
probationers and for amateur hunters, all 
others excluded, to which the applicant 
should be obliged to resort for at least 
ten days, which time should be occupied 
by him in thrashing around through the 
brush, grunting, walking on all fours, all 
the while imitating as much as lies in 
his power, the antics, the guttural and 
bellowing productions of the wild in- 
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and appointed a game warden for the — 
conservation of his sex. If ‘he retur 
dead or otherwise disabled, a_ special 
edict should be issued precluding him 
from becoming a member of the society 
for the “Intimidation of Hunters.” 

Those who are “seventh” sons or of 
nervous and excitable temperaments and 
who are unfortunately endowed with 
the gift of second sight, who see faces 
and visions in rocks and trees and hear 
voices in brooks and winds, should be 
strictly excluded from the big game dis- 
tricts, on principle. 

Almost every occupation in life which 
has for its mission the guarding and 
protection of human life, demands quali- 
fications peculiar to its calling, and yet 
anyone who can afford the necessary 
financial outlay, and the time, may, by 
purchasing the required permit, without 
any question as to his eligibility or fit- 
ness, embark on a slaughtering expedi- 
tion of mankind with an obsolete wea- 
pon of high velocity and deadly intent, 
that will carry a slug as big as an egg 
two miles and back again in the same 
day, without in any way being held ac- 
countable for those whom he has wiped 
off the green sward; whereas if he be a 
poor mathematician and his spoils tally 
out in excess of his lawful apportion- 
ment, the majesty of the law steps in ¥ 
and he is weighed in the balance of jus- 
tice, and if found wanting in monetary 
consideration, the screws of penal servi- 
tude are adjusted accordingly, and he re- 
tires for a space into the bowels of the 
earth to meditate upon the inconsis- 
tencies of human nature. 

It remains for some humanitarian to 
bequeath to sportsmen before they be-9 
come extinct, a law that will be of un- 
told benefit to the race at large, and this 
mandate should embody the following 
or similar provisions: 


That it is unlawful to wound, cripple 
or take human life accidentally. 
That a fine of Five Hundred Dollars — 


shall be imposed on whoever accidentally 
injures another by mistaking him for a 
four footed pedestrian, and that where | 
death ensues as a result of such accident, j 
a penalty of Two Thousand Dollars shall 

be exacted, the fines to go to the family 


habitants of the timbers, and if he re- 
turn without being killed or maimed, 
and present himself in the nude to the 
proper authorities, as prima facie evidence 
that he has not been punctured or bruis- 
ed. he should be given a license gratis 
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of the injured or deceased, or in the case 
of the wounded as he may decree. In 
the event of the deceased being without 
issue and no relatives laying claim to the 
salvage thereon, the proceeds to be placed 
in what will be known as a “Jack-pot” 
to be inherited by some family “coming 
aiter,’ who have suffered the loss of 
their sole support in a like manner, 
where the screws of justice have been 
applied to a delinquent who is unable to 
furnish the necessary “salve” for the 
expiation of his short-sightedness and 
rashness, and who has the option of re- 
tiring for a stated period to the place 
of solitary confinement, where time 
is no object and where “memories bless 
and burn.” 


That anybody who kills or injures 
himself, becomes his own executioner or 
inflicter. 


That any who are unable to procure 
absolution through failure to produce 
the necessary forfeit, shall be incarcer- 
ated for a period not longer than one 
year with ample hard labor to relieve 
the monotony of underground life, and 
in addition it shall be obligatory that 
the imprisoned attend the night school 
of natural history puzzles, where the 
component parts in picture detail of the 
animals resembling the deer family will 
be shaken: up in a basket nightly to be 
extracted by the pupil and joined to- 
gether in the bonds of union, before con- 
nections are made with the straw pallet. 


Miniature forests to be constructed 
through which these picture animals 
shall be propelled by string, pursued by 
stolid hunters composed of the same ma- 
terial as the animals and travelling in like 
manner, the animals to be assaulted by 
means of pea-blowers, and for every man 
bowled over in error a bad mark to be 
recorded against the offender and an ex- 
tra day’s confinement imposed, this mi- 
mic chase to take place immediately af- 
ter each pupil has succeeded in piecing 
his particular animal together, and to be 
the final tests for absorption of know- 
ledge and instruction. If the prisoner 
has to his credit at the expiration of his 
incarceration, three hundred and sixty- 
five pasteboard knockdowns in the deer 
persuasion, his liberty is assured; but 
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if there be any bad marks to his credit, 
penance must be exacted for these under 
the same conditions as described above, 
until qa clear record can be shown. 


With such regulations as these en- 
graved on the licenses, same to be sign- 
ed by the recipient (similar to free tran- 
sportation on a railroad where the 
grantee signs away his life and obituary 
poem and the carrier's liability) the 
woods would be a safer place for every- 
body, and accidents such as have occurr- 
ed in the past, would be reduced to a 
minimum. 


One would then first be inclined to 
ponder the question as_ to whether the fine 
was available before “drawing a bead” 
on a farmer picking gum or a species 
of man crashing through the brush en- 
deavouring to lassoo a butter-fly with a 


“Endeavoring to lassoo a butterfly with a hammock.”’ 


hammock, and last, but greatest of all, 
on one tearing through the swamps at 
a lightning gait, struggling in his wild 
and ignominious flight to recover his 
command of the English language be- 
fore it be too late. 


There are altogether too many acci- 
dents caused through the indiscriminate 
use of fire-arms, and some action should 
be taken by the authorities to make men 
responsible for such so-called accidents. 
Were this done, I have no doubt the re- 
sults would soon justify the experiment 
and convert the garden of nature from 
a human abbatoir into an earthly Para- 
dise, where men might wander in abso- 
lute safety instead of fearful dread and 
uncertainty of the long trail from which 
there is no return. 
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Nipigon 
BY MARTIN HUNTER. 
Grand, majestic river, sweeping 
From the North; your beauty keeping. 


Tell the lesson thou hast taught me, 
As you hurry on the way. 


HEN I was in charge of this 
WV district and resided here the 

place was called “Red Rock” 

but after the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific it’s name was changed 
to the present one of Nipigon. I never 
heard any good reason for the change 
nor do I think it was for the better, as 
one is apt to confuse it with Nipigon, 
the Lake. However, Nipigon it is and 
Nipigon I presume it will remain. 

When I resided here twenty-eight 
years ago the place had merely the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s establishment of 
Factor’s house, stores and other build- 
ings, and on the heights, where the ra- 
pidly growing town now 1s, was a soli- 
tary Indian shack in which our cattle 
keeper lived with his family. 

The transformation is great. On 
viewing the place the morning after my 
arrival I found a place of five or six hun- 
dred inhabitants, two hotels, three pool 
rooms, one hardware store, one ready 
made clothing, three general stores and 
the general offices of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific for this division. At the wharf 
were two steamboats and several fishing 
tugs. 

On a sign over one of the pool room’s 
main door I read the following which 
struck me as so characteristic of a fron- 
tier place, that I give it here: 


“Cool Indian Beer 
Non-Intoxicating 
Same as Real Lager. 


The irony of the thing was that while 
I pencilled the inscription an Indian 
came staggering out over the threshold. 
I concluded thereby that a wrong keg 
had been shipped by inadvertance. 
One thing I was very much pleased 
to learn from Indians I had known years 
ago that notwithstanding there were 
two bars open all the time and many 
unprincipelled hangers about who would 


purchase the liquor for them yet 2 
drunken Indian is very seldom seen 
about the streets of Nipigon, and if one 
is seen he is of the rising generation 
who think it grand to be drunk. 

My informant, one of the old men of 
the tribe, said that when liquor was 
first brought into the country the In- 
dians nearly ruined themselves body 
and soul, but they soon, by one consent, 
gave it up and now most of the older 
people are total abstainers. This is 
unique in my experience for as a rule 
an Indian who once gets a taste for 
whiskey is finished. I must, however, 
believe that the Nipigon Indians as a 
body are non-drinkers for other old par- 
ties corroborated the first one’s asser- 
tion and add to this, during my several 
day’s sojourn in the town I saw no other 
case of intoxication than my young 
friend who was “Hit by the Non-intox- 
icating.” 

My first evening I had a long conver- 
sation with Mr. William McKirdy, 
General Merchant, Fishery Overseer 
and Agent for a Duluth line of steamers. 

The year following my departure, or 
twenty-seven years ago, Mr. McKirdy 
came to Nipigon, put up a temporary 
shack and went into business. He stuck 
to it, had confidence in the place and 
to-day is a prosperous man with the fin- 
est and most up-to-date stores in the 
place. I am not advertising Mr. McKir- 
dy or his business for I never saw the 
gentleman before or since but I am mere- 
ly recording facts. 


I might say while at this point, that 
any one proposing to visit the Nepigon 
for sport or fly-fishing could not do bet- 
ter than to be outfitted and looked after 
by Mr. McKirdy. He has had over a 
quarter of a century’s experience in sup- 
plying outfits and canoes and he, if any- 
one, ought to know what is required. 


~~ 
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The Hudson Bay Co. has a store 
here and outfit campers, but the agents 
are changed so frequently that they can- 
not know as well as a person of long 
residence, what a party would require 
on a proposed outing. 

The Nipigon river has been known 
far and wide, for many years, as the 
greatest speckled trout stream on the 
continent of America, and probably not 
equalled for sport and size of fish, in 
the world. Two and three pound fish 
are numerous, five and six ones not un- 
frequently taken. A record one of eight 
pounds was killed a year ago by an 
American gentleman. 

I find on enquiry that the number of 
fishermen during the last two seasons 
has been fewer than formerly, owing 
partly to the stringency of the money 
market but more especially to annoyan- 
ces they were subjected to by the trans- 
porters of supplies up the river for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific people and others. 

Of course the camping places selected 
by sportsmen were at the foot of rapids 
and these places where in former years 
they had peace and quietness, were from 
morning to night camped at and trans- 
ported over by voyagers and others. 
From the frequent disturbance of the 
waters the fish became scarce in the 
heretofore noted pools; added to this 
the idle curiosity to which the gentle- 
men were subjected made it very un- 
pleasant. 

I am pleased to say all this is now 
changed as a tramway is in operation 
from Camp Alexander (the first portage) 
to Nipigon Lake. All the supplies for 
the Trans-continental and men now pass 
by rail and the upper part of the river 
with its numerous rapids and pools has 
returned to its past time quietness. This 
fact has become known to some but per- 
haps not generally so. Through the 
pages of “Rod and Gun” this removal 
of the one time detriment to perfect 
pleasure will be read far and near. In 
fact at the time of my visit (latter part 
of May) the indications from numerous 
letters received by the merchants was 
that the influx of tourists this year 
would be greater than for several past 
ones. 

The Indian and half-breed canoe men 
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of the Nipigon are not behind the rest 
of the world in expecting and demand- 
ing higher wages than formerly. For 
would-be visitors to the famous river I 
will append a few current figures for 
their guidance—prices that prevail at 
the present day: 


Ficaas Guide. + pen-dieti . 2/4 2:57 $ 2.50 
peconte mans who.,cooks. ..6 0.5 2.00 
Renton tentiper diem)... ..-.. .25 to .50 
So MUL GHIIOCH Ry ciniactiots wi vic faxew de (or 50 
A License to fish for 15 days .... 15.00 
cs Pili fll CO AWE EIG 9h Sota k 20.00 


Canadian residents are charged re- 
spectively for license $5.00 and $10.00 
according to time limit. 

Since the completion of the tramway 
from Camp Alexander to the Lake, the 
upper parts of the river are back to their 
former tranquility and the fish are re- 
sorting to their favorite feeding grounds 
and deep, cool pools. 

I must in a few words allude to the 
Canadian Pacific Station at Nipigon. 
It is situated in large, roomy yards, 
faces the main business street of the 
town and is most artistic and pleasing 
to view. In the rear of the station the 
green heights clothed in their original 
growth of trees make a beautiful back- 
ground. These wooded heights, which 
are in the form of a semi-circle, will no 
doubt at some future day be the resi- 
dential part of the city. 

Parties making all arrangements a- 
head of their arrivel can in an hour after 
they detrain cast their hook into the 
famous fishing river. 

From the bridge to the mouth of the 
Nipigon river proper is four miles; this 
is arrived at by paddling that distance 
on Lakes Helen. 

Although the Nipigon has been writ- 
ten about and advertised its real allure- 
ments are even to-day not well enough 
known. 

Few places with such assurance of 
good sport are so easily got at. From 
the East one can go by the commodious 
and luxurious steamers to Port Arthur, 
and run down by rail to Nipigon in two 
hours; and when the camping is over re- 
turn East by rail viewing all the grand 
scenery on their homeward way. 

I seldom introduce female characters 
into any. of my writings for the good 
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and efficient reason that it is given to 
few men to know them thoroughly. My 
mother was a woman and so is my wife; 
still I have much to learn, therefore like 
a wise and prudent man I abstain from 
venturing beyond my depth. 

I am impelled, however, to record the 
administrative ability of a lady I met at 
Nipigon, and it gives me pleasure to 
place the occurrence here in print. I ask 
on this page the lady’s pardon for bring- 
ing her name before the public but if 
she will do smart things she must be 
prepared to have some one publish them. 

A few years ago without any pre- 
arrangement Colonel Roosevelt, at that 
time Vice-President of the United 
States, made his appearance with his 
family at Nipigon to fish the renowned 
river. Mr. McKirdy was absent at the 
time, but his good wife rose to the occa- 
sion and at once set to getting an out- 
fit ready. Guides had to be engaged, 
stores of all kinds packed in suitable 
packages, tents, cooking utensils and the 
many other requirements connected 
with a week’s outing had to be prepared. 
Notwithstanding, this aimable lady had 
the Vice-President’s party fully equip- 


ped and in their canoes inside of two’ 


hours. 

Reverting to the Nipigon fish, I would 
say, and am sure so would anyone who 
has partaken of the delicacy, that a piece 
of this trout, fresh from the clear, cold 
waters of the stream, transferred at once 
into the frying pan, is a dish—well, 
Kings do not merit any better! 

My arrival among the Indians whom 
I had known as young and middle-aged 
men and women caused a perfect stir 
and wonderment. I don’t know if they 
considered that according to their rule 
of thought, if not dead I ought to be; 
but this they made manifestly plain once 
they were convinced it was really I— 
that all they possessed was at my com- 
mand. 

Although the weather was warm they 
made a fire outside on the grass and we 
all squatted around, swapped news and 
asked questions. One old fellow who 
used to tbe my guide in the first of the 
eighties, asked how many years had 
passed since my departure and I replied 
“Twenty-eight.” He was quite incredu- 


lous and I had to hold up an object les- 
son before he was convinced. 


I said “Your brother Charlie was not 
yet married when I left,’ and he said, 


“No”; and that set him thinking. 

“Well,” I said, “Now I find Charlie is 
a grandiather.” 

“Yes, yes, he replied, “It atone 
many years ago.” 

Most of these Indians understand 
French and a few of them speak it. As 
I had not spoken Ojibway for so many 
years I addressed them in French and 
they answered in their own tongue. At 
first the words they uttered came to my 
brain like a long lost dream, but as the 
conversation continued I understood 
more and more and could follow them 
with perfect ease. ° 

By the answers I gave and the ques- 
tions they put, they saw quite plainly 
that their language was coming back 
to me. A motion was made by some- 
one that I should speak in their own 
language and this was seconded by the 
combined circle. 

I admit being a pretty old man with 
a bronze cheek that a blush cannot 
struggle through, and felt diffident a- 
bout trying to express myself in a 
tongue I had not spoken for so many 
years. However the Ayes to the mo- 
tion had it and the plunge was made. 
Pleased! Well I should think they were. 

There was one woman amongst_those 
assembled that I remembered as a tall 
slim girl of twenty. I now beheld her 
passed middle age, a grandmother em- 
phasized several times. I would like to 
call her appearance embonpoint, but I 
cannot; she was simply immense. If 
she were suspended at one end of a rail 
and the other end loaded to an equi- 
poise with stones I would estimate the 
weight of the stones to ‘be near three 
hundred. 

Two things all her own that had not 
changed were her beautiful brown eyes 
and her melodious voice. I never heard 
anyone speak and pronounce the Indian 
language better. 

I mentioned in my previous article 
about the bush being on fire east of 
Nipigon. I was surprised on reaching 
the town to find upwards of forty Gov- 
ernment Fire Rangers camped there in- 
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active. They were there before my ar- 
rival and I left them there on my de- 
parture enjoying themselves and draw- 
ing their pay. Some few of them were 
camped out but the most of them were 
quartered at the hotels. 

The majority of those that came un- 
der my ken were young fellows from 
seventeen to twenty years old. From 
their want of experience in the bush it 
would not be prudent for them to wan- 
der far off the trail. 

I asked an elderly man how it was 
they remained here inactive when bush 


fires were raging from the fe Tiver to 
Nipigon? 


“Oh!” he replied, “we are not engag- 


ed to fight fires hereabouts, only up 
north along the Grand Trunk Pacific 
construction. 

o well” \ said, “that is funny. You 


are paid and fed by the Government. 
The Government domain is being des- 
troyed by fire and you people make no 
effort to stay the ravages.” 


He looked at me hard and said “Who 
are you, anyway?” 


Duck Shooting in Manitoba 


BY W. F. SCARTH. 


HE first day’s duck shooting was 

the all-absorbing topic of our con- 

versation. We decided to leave for 

our shooting box at Oak Lake Is- 

land, twenty miles in qa south-easterly di- 

rection from Virden, Man., on the last 

day of August to be ready for the morn- 

ing flight. We brought out the auto, ran 

it into the back yard, loaded up our pro- 

visions and guns, and Marco, a Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever, and were off. 

The road to Oak Lake lies through a 
hay country and every few miles we 
were startled by flocks of prairie chick- 
ens and square tailed grouse getting up 
in front of the auto just in time to avoid 
being run over, and seemingly conver- 
sant with the game laws. 

On our arrival at the Island the wea- 
ther was perfectly calm. No game was 
flying but the lake was covered with 
ducks, feeding on the weeds that grow 
to the surface. These weeds are the 
feeding grounds of the Canvasbacks, 
Bluebills, Redheads and various other 
large ducks. The first sight that we had 
near shore was a parade of mudhens, 
about half a mile long and fifty yards 
wide, moving down shore about as fast 
as a walk, with no perceptible motion 
of body. They pass along for two or 
three miles and they return in the same 
position, and keep on repeating. 

We decided to go out in the motor 
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boat and stir up the ducks, but in this 
we were disappointed. The ducks were 
all out in the weeds, and the propeller 
wheel got badly wound up so we could 
not get near enough to raise them. After 
a run of five or six miles up and down 
shore we pulled up for the evening. 

At the sound of the alarm clock at 
five next morning we were up and_put- 
ting on shooting clothes, starting off in 
the grey dawn for the entrance. The 
morning was calm, not much was movy- 
ing, but soon we heard shots in the 
marsh and the Mallards rose in thou- 
sands. They seemed to be circling 
over the marshes, very few coming our 
way, but with the incessant firing and 
movement of the other ducks, the 
Canvasbacks began to stir, keeping very 
high. We bagged eleven for the morn- 
ing flight, and they were the ducks we 
were after, being fat and plump. The 
Mallards were yet getting their living 
in the marsh, but later on, when they 
spread out to the wheat stubble, come 
out in full plumage and fatten up on good 
No. 1 hard, they are second to none in 
the duck line. 

The evening flight was also slow but 
towards dark they began to get busy and 
we increased our bag to thirty which 
was our number, as this was ample for 
our own household and friends. While 
none love the sport more than we do, we 
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draw the line at indiscriminate slaughter, 
enjoy our shooting and select our birds. 
Our bag consisted of one Bluebill, a few 
Mallards, and the balance Canvasbacks, 


Nowhere have the swift changes of the 
Western prairie made themselves more 
vividly felt than on this beautiful little 
island, “La Belle Isle” as one of the old 
French half-breed pioneers has called it. 
Fifty years ago this island, populated by 
half-breeds and Indians, was a central 
trading post with half a dozen stores. 
Today only a couple of the old white- 
washed log houses and a few feet of the 
old trail which led to Fort Ala Bosse, a 
Hudson Bay trading post on the Assini- 
boine River, are left. But stories come 
down to us of the good old days of the 
fur traders and buffalo-hunters and the 
gayety of the half-breed dances and pic- 
nics. Today, among the great gnarled 
oaks and elms, which are the chief beauty 
of the island, many comfortable little 
summer cottages may be seen, dotting 
the shore front. The lake is about four 
miles by six, almost surrounded by 
marsh and is a sportsman’s paradise. 
A high rim of land divides it from the 
marsh which is studded on both sides 
by long grass and reeds, affording an 


Mr. Ziba T. Gik, Harlem, Ont., and his famous 
fox dog, ‘‘Jack.’”’ 


excellent cover for the shooters. The 
lake is backed up by thousands of acres 
of marsh and the ducks in crossing back 
and forth afford the best possible shoot- 
ing on dry land, while all kinds of marsh 
shooting is available. You can stand on 
this ridge with a heavy growth of reeds 
on either side of you and remain well 
hidden from game passing each way. 

The birds in crossing seem to have 
business on the other side and it appears 
to be very urgent, especially with the 
Canvasbacks and Bluebills. The island 
and the marshes are the _ breeding 
grounds for all kinds of ducks and also 
a few geese. 

The lake is literally covered in the 
spring and fall by wild geese in their 
migrations to and from their breeding 
grounds in the north. They stay about 
a month in passing each way and afford 
excellent shooting in the stubble fields. 
Pits and decoys are necessary, and some 
very large bags are recorded here. 

I am sorry to say it is another case of 
Long Point on Lake Erie. Our Govern- 
ment has sold most of the marsh for a 


.song to a syndicate who are putting up 


their signs to “Keen off the Grass.” 


A FAMOUS FOX DOG. 


Our illustration shows Mr. Ziba T. Gik 
of Harlem, Ont., and his fox dog “Jack” 
which has a record of ninety foxes. Dur- 
ing the coming winter Mr. Gik confid- 
ently expects this record to mount up to 
the even hundred. The largest day’s 


catch was five full grown foxes. 


—— 
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The Sportsman in the Kamloops Country, B.C. 


BY FREEMAN 


HARDING. 


There are calls which a man must answer, 
Whether or not he wills; 
But there’s none which goes 
To the heart that knows 

Like the “Call of the Bunch Grass Hills.” 


W JHEN the morning tingles and 
the good red blood in every 
sportsman’s veins is dancing, 

attuned to the music of the 
crisp, sharp autumn breeze, then it is 
that the call of the wild is heard and he 
who hears it asks himself the question 

“Where shall I go for my shooting/” 
This Canada of ours offers so many and 
so varied attractions that the question is 
oftimes difficult to answer. The man 
who cares only for duck shooting will 
naturally go where ducks are most plen- 
tiful; and the one to whom quail or 
grouse present the most attractive sport 
will, just as naturally, seek for upland 
shooting. So it is with all who look for 
one particular form of ‘sport; but these 
are in the minority. The average sports- 
man would much rather know of a place 
where his outing can be made most en- 
joyable, his sport the most varied and 

‘his bag a miscellaneous one. 


To this particular sportsman Kam- 
loops and the surrounding district holds 
out inducements which no other section 
of our Dominion can offer. 


The glorious climate of the “Dry 
Belt” of British Columbia is in itself an 
attraction which appeals to all who have 
once enjoyed an outing under its clear 
blue skies, clean swept of cloud or mist 
by the most exhilirating breezes blown 
in this whole fair world. The park-like 
hills, lightly timbered and with open 
bunch grass glades interspersed, makes 
travelling easy. Much of the country 
can be driven over and what is too 
rough for wheels can be covered in the 
saddle, while if a change is desired, the 
splendid waterways of the district can 
be utilized, canoe or launch taking the 
place of buckboard or saddle. There is 
no excuse for monotony when so many 
trails are open. 


More important, however, than either 
climate or accessibility is the great var- 
lety of game which the district har- 
bours. Big game or small, fur, fin or 
feather is to be obtained within a few 
miles from the city. Bear, both grizzly 
and black; cougar, coyote and wolf; 
caribou, mule deer and mountain goat 
are all to be procured without wander- 
ing far afield. Grouse of several kinds 
are plentiful and the little lakes which 
dot the ranges in all directions are the 
homes of numerous geese and ducks. If 
tired of rifle or shotgun the sportsman 
may unpack his rod and try conclusions 
with the wily trout in one of the many 
splendid fishing waters of the district, 
where he may bring to grass creels of 
fish as game as the most enthusiastic 
disciple of Isaac Walton could desire. 
All this the Kamloops country can offer 
the visitor who seeks sport for rifle shot- 
gun or rod, 


Come in spirit if only for a couple of 
days and see what each day might bring. 


Your guide has been engaged for you 
and after an early breakfast you will 
find him waiting at your hotel with hor- 
ses ready saddled, tent and supplies for 
a couple of days packed upon a patient 
mountain pony and your personal kit 
all arranged upon your own mount. Af- 
ter the, little;-excitement. incident to 
every early start, you mount and are 
off just as the sun rolls away from the 
mountain tops the purple and rose tint- 
ed mists in which his couch was hid. 


It is only a short ride to the bottom 
of the first line of foothills and here the 
trail leads upward until the tree dotted 
plateau above is reached. Here, it may 
be for the first time, the “Call of the 
Bunch Grass Hills” is heard. It 1s 
breathed from every whisper of the 
morning breeze and is echoed from the 
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hoof beats upon the brown turf. It is 
heard in the moaning of winds among 
che fir tops and flung back from every 
rocky hill. Insistent and penetrating, 
the call is never to be forgotten. 

Presently you see near the trail be- 
fore you and almost at your feet, a long 
narrow lake, gleaming jewel-like in a 
setting of rock and range. There seems 
to be no cover for your approach but 
your guide knows his work and acting 
on his suggestion you dismount and 
take up your position in a draw at the 
nearer end of the lake, while he with 
the horses makes a short detour, then 
rides up in full view of a great flock of 
mallard resting at the upper end. The 
ducks rise and circle once before they 
head down wind at a swishing rate, 
straight for the draw where you lie con- 
cealed. The flight is soon over but your 
twelve bore has got in some good work, 
so you pick up half a dozen birds which 
are added to the load on the pack horse. 
Lake after lake along the trail gives 
like opportunity and the bag is fairly 
heavy when you return to enter the tim- 
ber which you have been skirting for 
the past few miles. From here you are 
to follow a trail along a tumbling moun- 
tain stream to a camping place near 
which mule deer are plentiful. Ass 
grouse will be found all along the way 
it will be well to dismount, let. the guide 
follow with the horses while you in ad- 
vance keep a sharp lookout on each side 
of the trail which meanders up and 
down, following the line of least resis- 
tance with the tumbling waters always 
calling upon it not to wander far. 

Whir! Whir! Whir! What was that? 
Only a bunch of blue grouse getting 
under way so quickly that you are too 
startled to shoot. Whir! Whir! You 
have your balance this time and a neat 
right and left introduces you to the big- 
gest and gamest of the British Colum- 
bia grouse. 


Watch the clump of alder and brier 
just before you, for willow grouse har- 
bour there. Bang! You stopped that 
one nicely. Bang! Bang! They keep to 
cover so closely that shooting is diffi- 
cult but never mind there are plenty 
more. 


So it goes on all morning and when 
your camp ground is reached shortly af- 
ter noon your pack horse is almost cov- 
ered with the birds you have secured 
without leaving the trail. 


A couple of willow grouse are spatch- 
cocked for your luncheon and are eaten 
to the accompaniment of that best of 
all sauces, a good appetite, after which 
you revel in a quiet pipe while the guide 
slips away to look for signs of deer. He 
may be gone only a short time before 
he runs across a much used watering 
trail and there is now every likelihood of 
your bringing down your first buck be- 
fore sunset. With this good news he 
returns and in the late afternoon leads 
you to the point where the unsuspect- 
ing animals will come for their evening 
drink. After the winding path down the 
mountain side on the opposite side of the 
stream has been pointed out to you, 
you make yourself comfortable in a po- 
sition commanding a good view of the 
trail and there await the coming of the 
quarry. 


Just as the sinking sun tips with rud- 
dy gold the hill tops in the west, a fall- 
ing stone attracts your attention and 
you look up to see an antlered buck 
stepping daintily along the narrow path 
far above you on the steep hillside. 
Quiet now! His nervous ears are gather- 
ing in every sound and the slightest un- 
familiar one would send him bounding 
upwards, out of.sight in a moment. 


On he comes to the top of the last 
bench above the stream and almost op- 
posite you. There he stops to await 
the lagging family which is following 
and the stop is fatal. You have seen 
on the instant that he is worthily point- 
ed, so your finger presses the trigger. 
The proud head is thrown back, a single 
convulsive bound—your first mule deer 
sinks quietly to the ground, while his 
terrified followers turn backward and 
are quickly out of harms way. The 
sun sets upon your day’s sport before 
you reach the camp with your trophy. 
You may repeat this day with varying 
success, many times, or you may return 
to Kamloops and from there start in 
another direction, this time to one of 
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the best fishing waters in the West; 
Fish Lake. 


For this outing you need carry noth- 
‘ing but your personal kit, your rod, 
tackle and fly book. A three hour’s 
drive will take you to the lake and it 
will not be necessary to camp. The 
road is a well kept one, winding up from 
the city to the open range, thence on- 
ward, in and out and ever upward, past 
a veritable chain of little lakes, through 
clumps of red stemmed firs, past smil- 
ing homesteads and around fertile fields. 
Then into the timber, a forest reserve, 
sacred from the onslaught of the wood- 
man’s axe and kept for all time as a 
sanctuary for the furred and feathered 
denizens which make their home there- 
in. More little lakes lie scattered along 
the road, but these reflect the sombre 
hues of the woodland instead of dancing 
in the sunbeams as did those you passed 
on the range. Hidden from the road 
there are many more of these forest mir- 
ors to which your sole guide is the de- 
moniac laughter of some lonely loon. 


At length the drive is over and you 
draw up before the door of a well kept 
lodge where the ordinary wants of the 
sportsman are the first consideration. 
Before you the nearest of the chain of 
lakes gleams bright, its blue waters 
just rippling under the caress of a bal- 
sam laden breeze. It is a beautiful spot 
and the panorama of forest, lake and 
mountain is so entrancing that until the 
aiternoon sun hangs low above the 
“western hills you are content to leave 
the trout in peace. When, however, the 
first rise of a feeding fish is followed by 
a continuous splashing and widening 
eddies dot the water as far as the eye 
can see, you are impatient to begin. 


You soon procure your boat and while 
you are preparing your cast you are 
rowed to where a low tree covered point 
_ juts out into the lake. There, where the 
shoal shore water drops off into emer- 
ald depths, your first fly is cast. It 
touches; a tiny ripple markes its course, 
_but not for long. A flash from the 
depths seems to carry your cast into the 
air—a strike and your pulse beats fast 
to the stirring song of the reel. After 
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a struggle, which gives you all the plea- 
sure a three pound trout can give the 
enthusiastic angler, you land your first 
fish: a beautiful Rainbow. The luck is 
repeated many times, before, tired but 
satisfied, you decide that you have had 
enough. When, after landing, you bring 
your fish to scale you may think that 
enough is too much and wish that all 
but the big three and three and a half 
pounders had been returned for future 
sport. They are all good, however, and 
your fifty or sixty pounds of gleaming 
mountain trout will not be wasted. 


A pipe and a chat in front of the big 
log fire at the lodge will end your second 
day in the Kamloops country and when 
you return to town you will be sure to 
feel that you have not heard for the last 
time the “Call of the Bunch Grass Hills.” 


In case you wish to follow up in the 
flesh the trips you have been asked to 
take in the spirit you must know that, 
situated as the city of Kamloops is, on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
and in the very heart of the interior of 
British Columbia’s Dry Belt it becomes 
a starting point for a sportsman’s trip, 
easily reached and from which all parts 
of the lower interior are readily access- 
ible. The visitor will find good hotel 
accommodation and shops where any re- 
quisite of his outfit may be procured. 
Within a few hours after his arrival he 
can be outfitted from hat to boots. He 
can procure rifle, shotgun, rod, ammuni- 
tion, flies, camp utensils, supplies and 
tents, saddle horses and pack horses 
with their gear, in fact anything which 
may be required for a iew days’ outing 
on the range or a month long trip fur- 
ther afield. Guides can be engaged at 
reasonable rates. Some of them will 
attend to every detail of the trip, mak- 
ing an inclusive charge covering every- 
thing but personal expenses, while 
others engage only their services, leav- 
ing details for the employer to arrange. 


Should any reader care for particulars 
as to any special trip, the Publicity De- 
partment of the Kamloops Board of 
Trade will gladly see that they are 
secured. 


A Three Days’ Hunt in Algoma, Ontario 


BY MAX. 


NE evening last October, while I 
() was busy in the store, three of 

my friends dropped in for a 

friendly chat. We had no sooner 
got seated in the back shop when one 
of them (‘“Baldy” we will call him) sug- 
gested a week’s deer hunting at a favor- 
ite spot of ours on Batchewana Bay, 
about twenty five miles from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 

The year before, Baldy, I and a friend 
had spent a few days there and secured 
three very nice deer. The two others 
had never been deer hunting, but seeing 
how enthusiastic Baldy and I were they 
readily consented to go along. 

For business reasons we were com- 
pelled to have our trip.extended over 
only three days. We left Soo, Ont., on 
the morning of Monday, Nov. second at 
four o'clock. We were all dressed 
warmly as we had a twenty one mile 
drive ahead of us and the weather was 
cold. 
settlement about nine o’clock and were 
met there by our guide, J. H. Knehl, 
who lives at the foot of Batchewana 
Bay, four miles in from the settlement. 

We packed our outfit on our backs 
and set out for a four mile walk over 
a hard bush trail to the camp. There 
was about four inches of snow on the 
ground and it made the going very slip- 
pery. All the boys were wearing shoe 
packs without a heel at my advice and 
the two amateurs, Big John and Charlie, 
found them about as easy to negotiate 
on the hills as a pair of roller skates. 
Charlie simply couldn’t keep his feet 
going down the steep hills and it was 
funny to hear a yell and then see him 
come sprawling down the grade and 
pull up at the bottom, a sorry mixture 
of blankets and guns. 

When we got into the heavy timber 
I hustled ahead to be on the lookout for 
any game that might be in our path 
which was through a very likely deer 
country. When about a mile from the 
camp I started three fine deer right close 
to the trail and had three shots at them 


We arrived at the Goulais Bay 


but they got clean away. When the boys 
came up I told them of the deer and 
said that the brush was so thick I could 
not get a good shot. They didn’t believe 
this part of my story and I had to stand 
a lot of jollying the rest of the way into 
camp for missing such a good chance. 
We arrived at Knehl’s camp at eleven 
o'clock, pretty well tired out and very 
hungry after a long drive and tramp. 
Mr. Knehl, who is quite a hunter and 
fisherman, lives on the banks of the 
Stokley Creek, which is a fine trout 
stream, about two hundred yards from 
the foot of Batchewana Bay. He has a 
very comfortable cabin and we were sur- 
prised to find a great number of plants 


blooming in his sleeping camp. He had 


some very beautiful red and white car- 
nations in full bloom which perfumed 
the whole camp. 

After we had had a good, hearty din- 
ner of bacon and beans, and an enjoy- 
able smoke, we started out for the after- 
noon’s hunt. We went about a mile 
west of the camp and as we use no dogs 
we separated so as to cover a large area. 
Big John and Knehl started up the east 
side of a big swamp. Baldy went into 
the swamp and Charlie and I took the 
west side of it. We had hardly 
travelled four hundred yards after leav- 
ing the others when a small doe jumped 
right up about fifty yards in front of us. 
She hadn’t seen us but had heard us 
and we knew she would stop before go- 
ing very far. She stopped about one 
hundred yards away in the open hard- 
wood and both guns cracked together 
and she went right down in her tracks. 
We went over to where she was and on 
our way over heard some shooting just 
across the swamp east of us. We found 
that the doe had been hit by both of us, 
one bullet passing right through the 
heart. We dressed her and left her 
there till we should be going in to camp. 

We then went around the swamp and 
met Big John and the guide. John had 
been very successful bringing down a 
two hundred pound buck. Baldy had 
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started the buck out of the swamp and 
he had run right past John who broke 
his back with his second shot. He was 
highly elated as this was his first deer. 

Charlie and I took a tramp over to 
the Black Creek to see an old beaver 
dam that is there and we found it very 
interesting. We came back to where 
our doe was about dusk and decided to 
carry her into camp. There was snow 
on the ground and as Charlie had never 
carried a deer | loaded it on to his shoul- 
ders (she only weighed about one hun- 
dred and ten pounds) and started him 
down the hill. It was very funny to 
see him get under way. The grade was 
steep and slippery and after he had 
staggered sideways a few times he got 
top heavy and he and the deer did the 
toboggan act the rest of the way down 
the hill. He then suggested that we 
leave her in the bush, as he said he 
would be dead if he had to carry her 
the mile and a half to camp. I gave 
him the guns and got her across my 
neck and started for the trail. I found 
it quite easy as I was an old hand at 
the game and could get through the 
bush just as fast with the deer as Char- 
lie could with the two guns. When we 
got on to the trail we took turns at 
toting her and arrived at the camp 
about half past six thoroughly tired out 
but quite satisfied that we had made 
two nice kills. 

After supper and a comfortable smoke 
we sat down to a game of cards play- 
ing till about eleven o’clock when we 
retired for the night. I was a little late 
getting to bed and before I got in “Bal- 
dy” was making the night hideous with 
as fine an assortment of snores as you 
ever heard. However, we were all so 
tired that we could have slept anywhere, 
and it didn’t bother us in the least. 

The next morning we were up at sun- 
rise and took our lunch as we intended 
to be away all day. We went west to 
the Black Creek and then separated. 
Shortly after I heard quite a number of 
shots and found out afterwards that Big 
John and Knehl had started a big buck 
and two does. They had stopped about 
seventy five yards from Charlie and he 
opened fire on them.’ He fired four 
shots at them and every time the gun 
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would crack they would take a jump 
and stop as they couldn’t locate him.- 
He missed them every time and admitt- 
ed afterwards that he must have had the 
“buck fever.” 

I did not see any of the boys all after- 
noon, as I doubled back to the east af- 
ter a doe 1) started. .I1 chased her for 
about three hours but failed to get a 
shot. When I got into camp about 
dusk I found Baldy and the guide there. 
I asked about the others and they said 
Big John had gone down to the bay as 
they had heard shooting away west of 
there and thought possibly somebody 
was lost. 

When John got down to the bay he 
saw Charlie up the shore about a mile 
making frantic motions for some one to 
come after him. John had never been 
in a canoe in his life but got into 
Knehl’s canoe and started up the shore. 
The bay is only about a foot deep for 
about one hundred yards off shore and 
when I arrived at the shore, looking for 
some trace of Charlie, the sight that I 
beheld was very funny. Big John was 
trying to handle that canoe and for the 
life of him couldn’t keep it straight. At 
times he would get out into the water, 
which was very shallow, and turn it 
around then get in and start off again. 
It took him some time to get to where 
Charlie was and when he got him in 
Charlie told him that as that was hits 
first trip in a canoe he couldn’t expect 
him to paddle. However, Big John in- 
sisted on him paddling and between the 
two of them they got along very well. 

While I was sitting on the shore wait- 
ing for them to get back Baldy came 
down and told me that he had been lost 
that afternoon and had to climb a tree 
to locate the bay. He exhibited a bad- 
ly torn pair of trousers as a result of 
his climb. 

Charlie told us that he had been lost 
and didn’t get to the bay till it was 
just getting dusk. We were all thor- 
oughly tired that night and did not feel 
very elated as we hadn’t killed anything 
all day. 

The next day, Wednesday, we had to 
leave at noon for the Soo and the busi- 
ness grind again. In the morning we 
started back to get John’s buck into 
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camp. He was about a mile and a quar- 
ter from camp, and about half a mile of 
it was through a very rough country. 
This operation took four of us most of 
the morning so we did not get any hunt- 
ing that day. 

One very amusing incident happened 
on our way in with the buck which I 
must relate. We had the deer trussed 
up on two poles. I was carrying the 
front end and John and Baldy were be- 
hind. In crossing some brush Baldy 
missed his footing and went down. The 
jar forced John and I to let go and the 
buck went down right on top of Baldy. 
When I turned around the sight I saw 
was ludicrous in the extreme. The deer 
had Baldy pinned down in a brush pile 
and all of him that was visible was the 
top of his shiny pate (which by the way 
does not boast a single hair). Big John 
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and Charlie were nearly splitting their 
sides laughing at him, which he didn’t 
seem to relish in the least, and the more 
he stormed to be released the harder 
they laughed. We finally extricated him 
not much the worse for his fall. 

It was noon when we got the buck 
in and hung up. After dinner we said 
good-bye to our genial host, Mr. Knehl, 
and struck out for the Goulais Bay 
settlement, leaving the deer at Knehl’s 
till the sleighing should get good, when 
they could be got out. 

We met our team about four o'clock 
that afternoon and we were very glad 
to climb into the rig and started for 
home. We arrived in the Soo about 
nine that night very highly pleased 
with our outing, and vowing that this 
year we would make it a week instead 
of three days. 


Physical Culture 


Appliances and Concentration 
NO, XI 


BY FRANK E. DORCHESTER, N.S.P.E. 


WEF THE reader has perused my pre- 
rl vious articles, and has read them 
carefully, thoroughly digesting the 
meaning and explanations, he should 
pretty well understand many _ knotty 
points of Physical Culture. 

I will now deal with such appliances 
as Grip dumb bells i.e—spring bells, or 
those with other arrangements for the 
purpose of forcing the user to keep a 
firm grip on them. In their way they 
are no doubt useful to cause some form 
of concentration, yet beyond a doubt if 
the physical culturist is conversant with 
the principles which are vital to muscle 
building, they would throw away the 
spring bells for common bells, or even 
do their work without, if light exercises 
are used. I of course do not refer to 
heavy weights. 

To develope muscle one must concen- 
trate not on the grip or forearm, neces- 
sarily, but upon the muscle _ being 
brought into play. 


Owing to spring bells forcing the user 
to exert grip before even a movement is 
made, naturally much of the concentra- 
tion goes to the forearm and hand, with 
the result that the other muscles which 
you are perhaps trying to develope, not 
only loses much of this concentration, 
but does not get sufficient, not even pro- 
portionately, indeed before you have 
thoroughly exercised this muscle, the 
forearm is aching too much owing to 
the enforced grip, necessitating your 
ceasing the exercise before fully afiect- 
ing the muscles you wish. 

Some effect is felt of course, but to 
obtain full results, the concentration 
must be first and foremost on the muscle 
used; once you have absolute control of 
this muscle, then you may grip by all 
means, so as to steady yourself in the 
movement. 

When first starting Physical Culture 
it would, I think, be best for the begin- 


ner to start without bells, learn to pro- 4 
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perly flex the muscles first, then work 
with the effort on it. When the control 
of the muscle is obtained you may close 
the hands and grip so as to make the 
movement easier and steadier, but never 
let the concentration travel from the 
special muscle you are using, to the grip, 
or the full effect will be lost; remember 
that grip is to assist, and is secondary. 
It would be better for you to open the 
hand now and again, to be sure you are 
maintaining full control of the proper 
muscles, supposing of course you have 
been exercising a muscle of the arms or 
upper torso. As a more particular in- 
stance we will take the muscle most 
often selected by novices for develop- 
ment, the biceps and torceps. 

Presume the exercise is that of bend- 
ing and straightening the arm. Bend- 
ing the arm entails work on the bicep; 
straightening brings the torcep into 
play. First harden the bicep (or try to) 
before starting to bend, exert force on 
the bicep, bending the arm to the full 
until the bicep is hard and tight. All 
the time you should be exerting mind 
control over the bicep, you should have 
almost forgotten the forearm except 
that it is the weight which the bicep 
is lifting. Now as you start to straight- 
en the arm your mind goes back to the 
torcep. You harden this, and exerting 
full effort, you straighten the arm with 
the full power on the triceps until this 
muscle is hard and fully contracted, 
with the arm quite straight. 

During the movement the forearm has 
acted merely as the weight, not the pow- 
er, but when grip is too much empha- 
sised, there is a strong tendency to put 
so much effort into it that the hand and 
frearm tires before either biceps or tri- 
ceps, thus defeating one’s object of fully 
affecting the biceps or triceps. 

It is difficult to write one’s meaning 
without practical demonstration, but if 
the reader will get a friend to place his 
hand on your biceps and triceps whilst 
practicing this, both of you will easily 
see my meaning. Grip by all means if 
it helps you, but make that a secondary 
consideration, do not allow grip to mon- 
opolize your nerve force, keep the force 
on the muscles being used. 

I’ve had many pupils who have under- 
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gone courses with these appliances, who 
have come to me, explaining that in fore- 
arm and wrist they were all right, but 
their upper arms were not proportion- 
ate. I have explained the reason as 
herein set forth, and with five minutes 
practical demonstration they learnt what 
they had been trying for months to get 
at, indeed in some cases for years. Hav- 
ing been taught to grip they had been 
so anxious over this that they had de- 
feated their object. Once you, my 
reader, have conquered this point, you 
will be able to grip hard and yet keep 
the real concentration on any particular 
muscle. Only by concentrating on the 
right spot will the best results be ob- 
tained. 

The foregoing is not mere theory. I 
have proved it every time on pupils who 
have made this mistake. Indeed in only 
one week I have caused the tape to re- 
gister very real results. 

Once you have the principle of con- 
centration firmly implanted, always 
work with your mind influencing each 
muscle as it comes into play. Work 
easily but muscularly, allowing no 
swing, jerk, or unnecessary strain to 
creep in. I refer to strain, meaning that 
when attempting to work as directed 
some pupils make such an effort as to 
make them shake; this is not necessary, 
yet the work must be muscular. If you 
find a tendency to shake, move quicker, 
but as though lifting and pushing a good 
heavy weight. Always fully bend and 
fully extend, and breathe deeply and 
regularly the while. 

When beginning to build the body, 
the novice should remember certain 
points without which but indifferent re- 
sults are obtained. So that the reader 
may be better able to bear these points 
in mind, I will give a short synopsis of 
what should be remembered. 

Fresh air is absolutely essential, 
therefore get all you can. Study clean- 
liness. Be regular and methodical. Be 
persevering. Use your will and govern 
your body. Never allow your mind to 
wander when exercising, but keep the 
mind on each muscle as it comes into 
play. Always fully contract and fully 
extend a muscle. Breathe regularly 
when exercising. Learn the location of 
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muscles and the exercise which benefits 
this or that muscle; further learn 


which particular part of a movement 
most particularly affects a particular 
muscle. Never exercise aimlessly. Begin 
with a rational amount of exercise, well 
within your powers, gradually increas- 
ing amount and strength exerted. Do 
not try to go ahead too fast. Never ex- 
ercise beyond the ache stage, too far, 
but always try and make the muscle 
ache fully when you exercise it. After 
exercising take cool sponge down, fol- 
low with rough towelling, or if unable to 
have the sponge down, have the rough 
towelling. Do not allow body to cool be- 
tween exercises. Remember perspiration 
is good. Make every movement a mus- 
cular effort, but avoid jerky, swing, or 
shaky movements. Practice deep breath- 
ing. Be moderate in all things believing 
in the use of most things, but the abuse 
of none. Where unable to use moder- 
ately, leave alone entirely. Do not allow 
a hobby to deteriorate into a fad, avoid 
crankiness. Use your common sense in 
all things. Another important point. 
I so often get enquiries as to whether. I 
think dieting advisable. Many of these 
enquiries are from persons who if they 
exercised judiciously would enjoy splen- 
did health. Let me here say much harm 
is done by the diet crank. Before the 
reader worries himself as to food values 
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or the poisons in food, let him remember — 


that every article of food has poison, it 
is necessary to us in certain forms. Eat 
moderately. If anything a healthy stom- 
ach tells you is good, do not cut your- 
self adrift from any good thing needless- 
ly. Moderation in eating does not mean 
to stint oneself, but to eat until your 
stomach notifies you that you have had 
enough, then is the time to stop, no mat- 
ter what tempting article of food may 
be attracting you. Do not eat for the 
sake of eating, eat to replenish your 
bodily forces. Your stomach will tell 
you when you are satisfied, do not go 
beyond that. Of course I refer to heal- 
thy stomachs. If your stomach is out 
of order, try a judicious set of exercises, 
and if absolutely necessary just a little 
medicine, but drop medicine as soon as 
its effects are felt. Trust to exercise be- 
fore anything, and always remember 
that a wiser Power than the whole hu- 


man race, placed things on this earth ~ 


for our use, and we have no right to 
decry any of them, but neither must 
we abuse any. Get fresh air, exercise, 
eat and drink moderately, be clean, and 
health and strength will be yours. 


Now dear reader, I will advise you to 
carefully read all the previous articles 
over, digest their contents, and I ven- 
ture to state you will be amply repaid. 


THE CALL OF EARTH. 


BY VICTOR SHAWE. 


It isn’t the play of the taut reeled line 
As the trout swings keen to the: fight; 
It isn’t the thrill of our throbbing hearts 
When the bull-moose calls in the night; 
‘Tis the Call of Earth to the men of Earth 
That lures us and binds to its sway, 
As silent we watch by a “run” at night 


Or canoe down the stream by day. 
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A Trip up the South West Miramichi, N.B. 


BY JOSEPH NORRAD. 


fishery guardian on the South 

West Miramichi I made a trip, in 

company with Head Guardian Mac- 
Donald, up the river and think perhaps 
a few notes on the same may intearest 
some readers. 

We leit Norrad Bridge, about five 
miles from Boisetown, on the morning 
of Monday, August second, poling our 
canoe—a dugout—as far as the Cold 
Spring at the Three Miles Rapids, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, the first day. 

Next morning we rowed to Clearwa- 
ter, a tributary of the Miramichi, and 
entering the latter about three miles 
from the camp where we spent the night. 
At the mouth of Clearwater we “fell in” 
with Guardian Standish and the three of 
us ascended the stream for three miles 
to a roll dam. Here we found the water 
had fallen so low that the fish could not 
pass over the roll to their spawning 
ground. We were soon busy making a 
-fishway and when we had finished saw 
a number of fish, salmon, grilse, and 
trout go over the “way”. We returned 
to the mouth of the stream and camped 
for the night, our journey for the day 
totalling nine miles. 

Guardian Standish went down the riv- 
er in the morning whilst Guardian 
MacDonald and myself resumed our 
journey as far as Burnt Hill, about five 
miles above the mouth of the Clearwa- 
ter. Burnt Hill is noted for the best 
salmon stretch on the river. 

On our way up we met Mr. James S. 
Neill, a hardware merchant, of Freder- 


THE course of my duties as a 


NOT BAD FOR NOVICES ! 


Results of our first fishing experiences 
at Rice Lake, Ont.—two black bass and 
quite a few sunfish. The veteran fisher- 


man’s first lesson to apt pupils. 


icton, -who had the advantage of the 
guidance of Benjamin and Timothy 
Munn and who had killed five grilse on 
the trip. 

At Burnt Hill’ we met Mr. Charles 
Duffy, proprietor of the Duffy House, 
Boisetown, and John W. Fairley, of 
Fredericton. Their guides were Donald 
MacKay and Robert Munn. They had 
two salmon, one weighing from eight- 
een to twenty pounds and a number of 
grilse. At Suitor’s Pond, four miles be- 
low Burnt Hill, we saw a deer. 

Various matters connected with our 
duties kept us engaged all that day and 
though fishing was not the object of our 
trip we did catch a grilse. The same day 
we saw another deer, and a bear came 
prowling near the tent in the evening. 

On Friday we started on the return 
trip taking our mid-day meal at Clear- 
water. While resting in the shade we 
saw a deer come from the south to the 
north side of the river. No sooner had 
it disappeared than two moose came 
from the north side and walked leisure- 
ly to the south side, giving us a good 
view of themselves. One had a fine set 
of horns for the time of the year. 

That night we made camp at the 
mouth of Rocky Brook and here we met 
Mr. James C. Moir, of Presque Isle, Me., 
and his father, Mr. Alex. Moir, of this 
place, on their way up the river. They 
had Fred. W. Fairley, Pardin and Clar- 
ence MacKay as guides. 

We returned to our starting place on 
Saturday having enjoyed the best of 
weather during the six days of our trip. 


Other People’s Opinions 


East Angus, P. Q., 
Sept. 9th, 1909. 
The Editor, 
ROD AND GUN -IN CANADA, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir :— 

Please accept thanks for your prompt- 
ness in sending my premium, which is 
satisfactory in every respect. 

I firmly believe that the majority of 
the one hundred new subscribers which I 
have secured for you during the past few 
months will remain permanent support- 
ers of your valuable magazine. 

A few of them have thanked me for 
introducing it into their homes, with the 
remark that we should be patriotic en- 
ough to support such a good clean Can- 
adian magazine as ROD AND GUN. 

Only one man found fault, and when 
I enquired what his grievance was he 
replied that it did not come often 
enough; he said if it arrived once a week 
instead of once a month that would suit 
him better. 

Wishing you every success, I am 

Yours truly, 
Hes Ren 


15 Blackburn Ave., 
Ottawa, Octe Ist, 1909! 


To the Editor of Rod and Gun, 
Dear Sir:— 

I am glad we have so good a maga- 
zine as Rod and Gun to exploit our no- 
ble sports, the beauties of nature and 
the extensive products of Canada, the 
most favored country in the world. 

Yours truly, 
P. Ey Backes 


Highfield School, 
Hamilton, Sept. 29th, 1909. 


Ve ).. Taylor: 
Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 
You will no doubt be interested to 


know that during my wanderings this 
summer in North Hastings, Renfrew, 


Frontenac and Nipissing I frequently 
came across subscribers to ROD AND 
GUN. I was surprised at the interest 
which the “natives” there took in your 
magazine. On the subject of game pro- 
tection they waxed quite eloquent and 
apparently await the next issue of ROD 
AND GUN to see what the latest devel- 
opment may be. Mr. Bartlett’s long let- 
ter on the subject was warmly discussed 
everywhere, not only by the settlers— 
who shoot but occasionally—but also by 
old time trappers and hunters, profes- 
sionals in the art. 

As a contributor to the magazine I 
Was at once recognized as soon as my 
name was known, and it was both sur- 
prising and gratifying to find that every 
word from cover to cover was read and 
re-read until they became far more con- 
versant with the contents of the maga- 
zine than I. Few of these men see any 
other literature and your magazine is 
handed around from one to another un- 
til worn out. 

I may mention that I saw a good deal 
of illicit deer shooting during the sum- 
mer and on more than one occasion was 
invited to join the hunt—an invitation 
which I invariably refused. d 

Yours truly, 
C. H. Hooper. 


Branchton, Sept. 15th, 1909. 
To The ROD AND GUN, 


Woodstock, Ont. 


Gentlemen :— 

Please find enclosed Express Order 
for $2.00 for which please renew my sub- 
scription and also enroll my brother, E. 
J. Wilkins, Galt, as a subscriber. Kind- 
ly send him a receipt for his subscription. 
I am pleased with the paper and take a 
great deal of pleasure in perusing the 
different camp stories. It puts me in 
mind of some of my own experiences in 
the camp and woods. 

I am respectfully yours, 

Mark Wilkins, 
Branchton. 
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Many sportsmen, to whom Mr. Oliver 
Adams, vice-president of the Ontario 
Forest, Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, is well known, will regret to 
hear that his valuable summer home, 
built on an island near Gananoque, was 
burnt down on September thirtieth. The 
fire was discovered late in the evening 
by a fellow cottager, and, though des- 
perate efforts were made to save thle 
building, these proved unavailing, the 
handsome cottage, which had been fitted 
up with every convenience, being burnt 
to the ground. The family had left the 
island three weeks previously for their 
home in Toronto and it is believed the 
fire was of an incendiary character, due 
to the prominent part taken -by Mr. 
Adams in protective work. Indeed be- 
fore building Mr. Adams was advised 
not to do this if he intended to fight the 
illegal practices going on in the neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Adams disregarded this 
advice and the result is that he suffers 
for his efforts to safeguard the property 
of the community. Mr. Adams, with 
characteristic courage, intends to rebuild 
and show that he is not to be deterred 
from public duty by any such methods 
as those to which resort has been made 
in this instance. He has himself offer- 
ed a reward of $200.00 for such infor- 
mation as will lead to the conviction of 
those starting the fire, while the Ontar- 
io Government have decided to put their 
whole detective force in operation in the 
effort to discover the perpetrators of the 
deed. It is hoped that success may at- 
tend these measures and the offenders 
brought to justice as a warning to others 
who may be like minded with these 
mean-spirited individuals. 


Mr. Thomas Southworth, whose long 
personal interest in forestry matters 
and summer residence in Algonquin 
Park have given him many opportuni- 


ae 


ties for valuable observations, has giv- 
en out an interview in which he advo- 
cates the continued protection of the 
beaver in that great national preserve 
and the judicious thinning out of the 
same by the Superintendent and the 
Rangers. While game of all kinds is 
increasing rapidly in the Park this is 
particularly the case with beaver and 
their energies have in some instances 
rendered them a nuisance. They block 
up culverts, dam lakes so as to flood 
roads and interfere with traffic, and 
went so far a few weeks ago as to fell 
the shade trees around the Superinten- 
dent’s house although various precau- 
tions were taken to prevent their des- 
tructive work. Mr. Southworth adds: 

“In the case of the beaver in Algon- 
quin Park there would be no need to 
farm this privilege out to a company. 
The work of securing the annual har- 
vest of beaver skins could be safely en- 
trusted to the Superintendent of the 
park and his staff of Rangers. Beavers 
live in families. The rate of increase 
is definitely known and it would be 
quite practicable to secure several thou- 
sand skins yearly. These could be 
stamped as the property of the Govern- 
ment and sold. A sum of $30,000 to 
$40,000 could easily be obtained yearly 
from this source without exterminating 
the beaver, and this would provide a 
fund for park purposes much needed. I 
have heard it stated by men who did 
not know, that the Rangers in the park 
are not competent and not honest, but 
from a knowledge of these men extend- 
ing over some years I am convinced that 
the park staff from Superintendent 
down is composed of intelligent, earnest, 
and honest men. The exceptions to this 
have been few, and the wonder is that 
the Government can secure men of this 
stamp for the wages paid. It seems to 
me that nothing but a love of the woods 
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and the work would induce them to re- 
main there year after year as they do. 
There is no doubt whatever that they 
could be safely entrusted with this 
work.” 


A story of deep interest to all lovers 
of big game animals comes from Con- 
necticut. Mr. George Watson, who 
owns and occupies a summer residence 
in the State, is keen to see the protec- 
tive laws carried out and accordingly 
has deer all round the estate. At ‘the 
last hay harvest a young fawn was bad- 
ly cut by a mower. Every attention was 
paid to the little fellow and his mother, 
seeming to know the danger was over, 
returned and suckled her young one. 
With such care the youngster speedily 
recovered and is now able to fight its 
own battles. Few, even of those who 
spend their lives in the wilds, see baby 
deer nurtured in the same manner as 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson managed to do 
with the pet whom they preferred to 
leave to his natural life. 


Mr. Vaughan E. Chambers, of Wood- 
stock, Ont., and a student of the Schoal 
of Science, Toronto, spent six months 
fire ranging in the wilderness west of 
Lake Abittibi. He found lakes and 
streams which were apparently virgin 
waters and enjoyed fishing such as fall 
to the lot of few men. He found game 
both furred and feathered very plentiful 
and described the grouse up there as 
considerably larger than the partridge 
of Old Ontario. He saw many beaver 
and found otter, mink, musk rats and 
lynx exceedingly numerous. He _ had 
several meals off porcupine and young 
bear which he described as “nice as 
spring lamb.” 


Distinctly optimistic is the last report 
of the Department of Indian Affairs is- 
sued late in September. In the year 
over which the report extends Indian 
births outnumbered the deaths by 179, 
while the Indian population of the Do- 
minion increased from 110,205 to 111,043. 
Infant mortality and tuberculosis are 
still largely prevalent amongst the tri- 
bes but with the spread of education, 
through the Indian schools and the ef- 


forts of the Indian agents, a steady im- 
provement is taking place. “The wig- 
wam, tepee, or tent is being superseded 
by comfortable houses, many of them 
well furnished and boasting sewing ma- 
chines, musical instruments and other 
evidences of a growing civilization.” 
The Indians also cultivated 52,899 acres 
of land, raising crops valued at $1,477,- 


977, an increase of 3,968 acres and 
$198,866 respectively over the preced- 
ing year. In fishing their earnings were 


$510,419 and in trapping $616,834. The 
capital of the Indian Trust Fund now 
amounts to $6,022,187. 


One of the most valued contributors 
to Rod and Gun—the Rev. A. Murdoch, 
M.A., LL. D., of Waterford, Ont., died 
on October fifth at his home after an 
illness extending over a year. Many read- 
ers will remember the courage he man- 
ifested in starting a controversy on “Our 
Vanishing Deer” in our pages, and the 
sturdiness and good spirit with which 
he maintained his position. His know- 
ledge of forest, game and fish was due 
to q life-long interest and personal ex- 
periences. His writings were admirably 
clear and his love of Nature and the 
things of the wild made his stories and 
sketches particularly attractive. In re- 
gretting his departure from our midst 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he obtained a good deal of the~best of 
life. He was in his sixty-eighth year and 
was widely and favorably known by his 
work in the Baptist ministry as well as 
by his writings. 


One of the many tragedies of the 
north is apparently concerned with the 
fate of George Caldwell. The intrepid 
explorer, accompanied by two natives, 
set out three years ago to cross that 
portion of Canada between Hudson Bay 
and the Great Slave Lake and from the 
latter to Edmonton and civilization. At 
the end of two years with no news he 
was given up as lost. In the autumn of 
last year the natives took in a report to 
Fort Churchill to the effect that a white 
man and two Esquimaux were seen reé- 
pairing a canoe on the shores of Baker 
Lake, their intention being to endeavour 
to reach the North West Police’ Post at 
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Ss Fullerton before the ice Reepned 
all travel by water. When the winter 
budget of news from Fullerton reached 
Ottawa, however, there was no word of 
Caldwell and it is practically certain the 
party have perished. The families of the 
two natives have been living on the 
charity of the police. 


Smoking comfort includes the posses- 
sion of a vest pocket cigar lighter. All 
lovers of the outdoors wish to light their 
cigar or pipe independent of the weather 
and when they can do this they may bid 
defiance to the elements and enjoy a 
smoke at the same time as they are tak- 
ing exercise. Messrs. Henry Birks & 
Sons, Limited, Montreal, have a lighter 
which carries out the promises made on 
its behalf. By the removal of the cap 
and scratching it on the metal part, 
sparks are generated which make the 
wick glow and this remains until the 
cap is replaced. With a flexible wick 
the lighter rolls up into small space 
while it is always ready to be used again. 


The cost, nickel plated, is only fifty 
cents, while one in sterling silver can be 
secured for a couple of dollars. 


Dr. ER. -L..Gould)ot New i Yorks 
whose status as a political economist is 
a high one, gave out an interview in 
Toronto recently in which he expressed 
the opinion that Canada will always 
possess a great lumber reserve. He in- 
stanced the appointment of a Conserva- 
tion Commission as proof of the awak- 
ening of the Canadian Government to 
the importance of the future of the for- 
est and dwelt upon the advances made 
in both manufacturing and science by 
means of which use is made of what in 
the past have been considered inferior 
woods. “The economic value of the 
tree, however, will never be understood 
until. the scientific preservation of the 
cut keeps abreast of the increased care 
that will be given to the growing for- 
est.’ Dr. Gould said he was not an op- 
timist but he preferred to be practical. 
“The waste has been deplorable and the 
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waste has not been checked.” The 
scientific treatment of wood for increas- 
ing its period of usefulness meant, he 
said, “the certain realization of great 
profit from what have been classed as 
inferior woods.” 


Every tourist, camper and sportsman 
who has visited the backwoods knows 
full well the value of a collapsible drink- 
ing cup. Whatever else may be miss- 
ing from the outfit this should be includ- 
ed. The advantages of such a cup will 
be demonstrated several times a day, 
whether the vacation be taken during a 
period of sweltering heat, or in the fall 
when unusual exertions induce thirst. 
The ease with which it can be carried 
and the comfort its possession brings is 


worth much more than the 75 cents 
charged. Messrs. Henry Birks & Sons, 
Einuted, 308 St. Catharine St., W. 


Montreal, who have this cup for sale 
are so certain of the satisfaction it will 
give purchasers that they guarantee re- 
turn of the money if any purchaser is 
dissatisfied. This guarantee by a firm 
of their high standing and reputation 
means all that it says. The same firm 
have a stag handle sportsman’s knife, 
with a five and a half inch blade and a 
leather sheath and loop for belt, which 
they will send postpaid to any address 
for $1.25. For big game hunting such 
a knife is a necessity and it would be 
difficult to find a better one. 


A rudder indicator is now made which 
indicates the position of a rudder at 
night without the use of any light in the 
wheel-house. The device is made en- 
tirely of bronze, and is attached to the 
steering-wheel. An arrow traveling over 
a dial indicates the exact position of the 
rudder, swinging as it does with the rud- 
der so that the position of the rudder 
may be seen instantly in daylight. At 
night the scale remains dark if the rud- 
der is amid-ships. If the rudder is to 
port a red light illuminates a translucent 
shield, thus notifying the helmsman im- 
mediately of the general position of the 
rudder, while the arrow gives the exact 
angular deflection. If the rudder is to 
starboard the shield glows green. In no 
instance is any bright light shown to 
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interfere with or obscuré the wheelman’s — 


vision, which is the case wherever a 


light is turned on in the wheel-house. - 


Four sets of moose antlers were dis- 
covered by Provincial game wardens in 
the new million-acre Quetico reserve 
near Fort Frances and forwarded to the 
office of Mr. Edwin Tinsley, the super- 
intendent at the Parliament Buildings. 
No flesh was left on the bones of the 
foreheads. The names of those who 
concealed them there have not yet been 
found out, so that no prosecutions are 
likely. The antlers will be sold. 


One of the incoveniences of camping 
out or living in a summer cabin far from 
a city or town has been eliminated in 
the practical outfit for economical acety- 
lene lighting which it is now possible to 
obtain. These outfits consist of a gen- 
erator, generative tubing and a bracket 
which may be screwed to any wood sur- 
face. They are clean, convenient to use 
and so reasonable in cost of installing 
and operating that they constitute a 
valuable accessory to every tent or ca- 
bin. The light is clear and steady and 
the outfit so easily managed that the 
most inexperienced need have no hesi- 
tation in securing one. The Hiram L. 
Piper Co., Ltd., of Montreal are adver- 
tising their acetylene gas generators in 
this issue of Rod and Gun. A line to 
them, mentioning the Rod and Gun 
Magazine will bring you all necessary 
information regarding this up-to-date 
camp convenience. 


Mr. Harry Whitney, whose sporting 
trip to the Arctic regions recieved ad- 
ditional notoriety from the part he play- 
ed in the Peary-Cook embroglio, de- 
scribes the game of the Arctic as won- 
derful. During the long Arctic night, 
which he found “terrible”, he shot hares, 
ducks, and all kinds of small game with 
a 22 calibre Winchester. For one hun- 
dred days it is pitch dark in those north- 
ern regions and the depression of the 
night is something to be remembered. 
Mr. Whitney had several narrow escapes 
and only came through safely by great 
good fortune. In speaking of his hunt- 
ing he said: 


“T went north mainly to 
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Safety Automatic 


). REVOLVER 


is not a revolver for you to make tem- 


porarily safe by throwing on or off 

some button or lever, but a revolver 
that we have made permanently and 
automatically safe by the patented ex 
elusive Iver Johnson construction. 


" Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,” tells the whole story. Send your 
name on a postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


7” 


Extra ler gth bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cose. 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center 
fire, 3-in, bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 314-in .bbl. 


{ Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 

| Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch & 50 ri 
barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, ~ 
Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. 


Sold by hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if dealer 


will not supply. 


Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


ver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: $9 Chambers Street 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market Street 


hunt musk oxen, but also had good luck 
with other kinds of Arctic game, the pol- 
ar bear, the seal, the walrus and the 
white bear. Most of my bear hunting 
was done during the long, dark night 
by moonlight. As soon as a bear is kill- 
ed it is necessary to skin him at once, 
otherwise in a ‘short time he would 
freeze, so that we could do nothing with 
him. There are no people in the world 
who can do it quicker and better than 
the Esquimos. The musk oxen are tame 
shooting when you get among them. 
They are easily killed. As soon as a 
bunch is sighted the dogs are cut loose 
and in a short while the whole bunch 
will back up against a boulder or form 
a half moon with their heads out. When- 
ever a dog gets too close, one of them 
will charge. They never take their eyes 
off the dogs, and a man can go as close 
as he wishes to them. The heads are 
massive and heavy, making it impossible 
to get many of them on a sledge. Etah 
is a very mountainous country and we 
lost the sun there before it was below the 
horizon. It did not become dead night 


at first, it was twilight. Then came the 
100 days of darkness. The Eskimos 
have the white men trimmed to death in 
many ways. They excel in having long 
wind, standing severe cold and strong 
winds that to the ordinary man would 
be impossible. During the winter I 
learned the Eskimo language and now I 
can speak it very well.” Mr. Whitney 
is planning to go hunting in Africa next 
year, his last big hunting trip. 


Sportsmen have been, perhaps, a 
little more interested than the general 
public in the controversy over the North 
Pole. Without attempting anything of 
the nature of a decision over the rival 
claims made it may be said that the con- 
duct of Dr. Cook appeals more to sports- 
men than that of Commander Peary. 
While sympathising with the latter, if 
it is true that an attempt has been made 
to rob him of the first fruits of years of 
strenuous endeavors, it is felt that he 
would better have secured the good will 
and support of the public had he main- 
tained a dignified attitude and been con- 


or 
Or 
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Motor Boat Perfection 


LEAVES NOTHING. 
TO BE DESIRED 


Trifles make Perfection, and Perfection is no Trifle’’"— Angelo 
No matter what yon want a boat for, it will pay you toconsult us before you purchase. 


THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., LIMITED, 39 Albion St., BRANTFORD, ONT. 


tent to put forward and substantiate his 
own claim, without going out of his way 
to attack qa rival. The incident has giv- 
en increased interest to Arctic explora- 
tion and incidentally to Antarctic explor- 
ation as well, and will apparently hasten 
the despatching of a British expedition 
to the South Pole at an early date. 


The consensus of opinion amongst the 
guides and the visiting sportsmen at 
Gananoque, Ont., is that the fishing has 
not been so good in the last fifteen years 
as in the season now closing. The credit 
for this is largely due to the actions of 
the Government in curtailing the number 
of net licences, employing good overseers 
at better salaries and supplying them 
with launches and gasoline. Mr. George 
Toner, the overseer at Gananoque, has 
proved himself indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his duties and the fish are res- 
ponding to the protection accorded them 
by increasing in number and giving bet- 
ter sport to visitors as well as an increas- 
ed supply to residents. 


A most interesting engagement, show- 
ing at once the value of trained foresters 
and the increasing demand for their ser- 
vices, has been made with the members 
of the senior class in forestry at the Univ- 
ersity of Toronto. A two months fur- 
lough has been granted them in order to 
allow them to take up important work 
with regard to forest estimating and 
measurement on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway between Montreal and 
St. John. In the spring it was arranged 
that the practical work in the woods 


should henceforth take place in the au- 
tumn, the first session to be held in the 
fall of 1910, which meant that the senior 
class would not have another piece of 
practical work in the bush. By this en- 
gagement they will secure the best kind 
of practical training and earn good mon- 
ey at the same time. Their theoretical 
work has been re-arranged to allow the 
engagement being undertaken without 
interfering with the University course. 


Laymen who shoot at a mark for fun 
now and then, as well as expert riflemen, 
will be interested in the Winchester tel- 
escope sight recently placed on the mar- 
ket. By the exercise of that care, thor- 
oughness and progressiveness in manu- 
facture which the Winchester Company 
has long been famous for, it has pro- 
duced a telescope sight which experts, 
who have tested it carefully, say is a 
great improvement over any similar in- 
strument heretofore offered. Noticeable 
among the new and exclusive features 
of the Winchester telescope are the mi- 
crometer adjustment of the objective 
lens, which makes it simple and easy to 
take advantage of the possibilities of 
this sight to the fullest degree, and the 
aperture reticule furnishing the smallest 
aperture with the least obstruction of 
the field of any other offered. The new 
sight is made in two styles and in three 
different powers, and can be attached 
to all makes of repeating or single shot 
rifles. A circular fully describing this 
new sight can be obtained by writing 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn: 


aa © 


THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of 


ada Trap-Shooting Association. 


All communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor “The Trap”’ Kingsville, Ont. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


We publish this month a cut of Mr. Ed. Hull, 
Stoughton, Sask., who in July last won the 
championship of the Province at Regina, with 
47 out of 50 targets. The ducks shown is the 
bag made by him only six miles out of town 
on Sept. ist. Mr. Hull uses a Remington trap 
grade pump gun and U. M. C. nitro club shells. 


‘The Dominion Ballistite are becoming very 
popular at the traps. E. Pastorius, Harrow, 


WESTERN ONTARIO LEAGUE. 


Since our last issue the final matches have tak- 
en place and the first year’s history of the 
League has closed. It is believed that as a re- 
sult of the interest aroused amongst the mem- 
bers of the five clubs there will be an increased 
membership next year, ten or twelve clubs prob- 
ably joining the association. If this forward 
step is accomplished it is suggested that all the 
teams should visit each town in succession, mak- 
ing a sort of tournament, the success of which 


Mr. Ed. Hull, winner of the Saskatchewan championship at Regina with 47 out of 50 targets shot at. 


Also showing 


that ho knows how to handle his gun in the field. 


broke 108 out of 110 with this shell. All those 
who shot 80% or better at Harrow—Kingsville 
team match used the Regal shell. 


Grouse shooting in the Old Country is reported 
to be good. Partridge shooting is not so good 
Owing to the lateness of the harvest and un- 
favorable state of the weather. 

With a view to putting down live bird shoot- 
ing on the continent of Europe a number of 
ladies at Geneva have formed a committee and 
propose to offer an annual prize for clay bird 


shooting as an “antidote” to the other form of 
the sport. 


will be assured beforehand. The winners this 
year are the members of the Brantford Club 
and the following details will interest every trap- 
shooter: 


Brantford vs. Stratford. 
BRANTFORD. STRATFORD. 
Michela... 25 ° Turnbull Ke Cy. 22 
Gutelittea Aube ys 2400 Aitcheson "2. aes 21 
Summerhays, 9.3... 23!) Meyers) ocj--- ee 23 
VWiestbrogke pie .¢.-20)  Bolesios. sas eonsa oe 19 
Hackermeioenc.'. ss 19) Wisher® 235462) eee 18 

Tatal ee.o2 =... 112 Total, 33.) 103 


Majority for Brantford, 9 targets. 


The Brantford Gun Club: Winners of the Western Ontario League. 
Left to right—Fred Westbrook, Charles Summerhays, Dr. Cutcliffe, H. T. Westbrook and C. J. Mitchell. 


Brantford vs. London. BeeWiestbrooks. aos eee 150 133 
BRANTFORD. LONDON. CasHacker’ 22 ace. aoe ee 15 = Som 
Summerhays 2 20 Tremaine 6-aie_0e 0. ols a dale) ei vife) is masksye 25 15 
Haekeroa. ose. e <- 22 STRATFORD. : 
Mitehellies sere... « 19 Forfeited. S.A. DB: 
H. T. Westbrook .. 17 Alivia) ov UW ee ae cuecrateeera S cece cn ok 200 184 
Sib Chibepes sca. ent. 24 Aitchesono ai. Naotroaceyeee 200 175 
= Meyers: iieaamcn.qeeere sere 200 166 
Tl oti alleerigs use Feasts 102 Boles = 2.34.0 hee eee aly sty aba 
It is to be regretted that London did not AVAL i Sctais sek eee hee 75 50 
shoot as Glover and Day were up for high aver- WISN GD ce wore ifs or «0 clave eke eae 125 97 
ages. By making a possible Glover would have Milletcg so 2 eto ee eee Zoey 
tied with Turnbull. LONDON. 
Final Standing. S.A. 3B: 
Won. Lost Glover’... A083" Sith hak eepatcenes 175: 159 
Branblordeery sce cocci ccs. ees 7 1 Day | iis 2 iat ee aan 175 154 
Strablord eer ere eis tl sie a cls 5 3 Brown! | oc jo2nthsiee dec eee aba) ley 
London's cists yeceterete sare tienes) «os 4 4 Parker’ = (Fests ere 175 128 
Ingersoll: 7. Sista ceeke isielene Si 2 6 Tillman e<teseuceh sees 125 98 
Woodstock = oer mpi trees c/s 2 6 SimCOX 435/405 Gaile ees 50. 43 
The following are the individual scores made INGERSOLL. 
throughout the League matches, with the high SrA. ip 
averages and the longest continuous run: Partlo seo eee 200 167 
BRANTFORD. Kirbyson? 2239s. ee eee 200 162 
SA. = B: Nichols’; 2c. S35-- > eee 200 144 
ubchiie.: 2 occ Aas Goeeeeeiar 200 176 Harris. 200 ca eae 150°: Dee 
SUMMerhaysS | cases. oes sees 200 169 Staples: s2% 232 see ee ee 125 3 
Mitchell: ..... casein = seer 200 161 Tangon > #22 ee eee 75 52 
Ean. Westbrooksraears aac 150 115 Treland® :2\..45. Gre. choc eee eee 50 3=—.28 
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WOODSTOCK. (SUNT 9 lan meee RE eS 27 
S.A. B Sere Ae CMLOR. 05.03 faker. see 62 
SS RC. Rrra 200 152 PERCE YT AUD tay atc stedaeg i of aig, een) ons eke ae 32 
I SE rer CI aay wie la yan + 0. t 200 143 ISTORBE ARE cts cris ale a chew e.doocle aie cence 21 
MRE ho An, Fe oy ae oss 200 141 RCMP GRMer er. ene soa Aussie aes ck il 
ac) Siete iets Se 15) 125 Scockwell’ hen 2: Se ee eta ee eee 34 
SSSR eee 100) S61 Back 
ST 2 GEMS oS ON a shawn’ 75 43 to Spe- 
MRED SE Re! cde oo cos 3 Sargiec es) 50 30 real. cial. M. 
Events— 1 2 and 
ee No. of birds— 25 25 0. 
S.A. B Wilson 24 20 7 
_ 2s Aloo) Se 200 184 SUT re ae Cn ee «Ser ee 29 15 5 
oR eee 200 176 Re eS She aie a, 20 1 
SE MALGHDeSON .............. 200 175 Pre: amie) Sere. oye te an aig 23 
LONGEST RUN. woes MoUrty Mercirees doom ns 17 20 
B. W. Glover with straight run of 42 targets. Thompson os, 8 
The high average prize was a solid gold watch Marsh ................000000 005 17 18 
fob donated by the Dominion Cartridge Company. Weir ....................ceeeee 16 i 
om Font Powder Company donated a Dey §..- 2... cts see sie et ecees 20 ae 
bronze trophy (Joe Cumming) and the Hunter Edwards ....................... 15 15 al 
Arms Company one of their handsome Rozane -Redwing ..................+000- 24 18 1 
vases. I Wandhishied 3.12 cero biome Hoe cries 20 ai. 2 
The present officers of the Western Ontario J. Couture ..................... 16 16 
League are: President, A. H. Fisher, Stratford; P. Couture ..................... 18 18 al 
Vice-President, B. Glover, London; Secretary, A. Lyall ..............c cece e ee eee 18 14 
B. Cutcliffe, Brantford. Single, <CEIPOer™” | 275%... tend <a eee Ay 17 6 
muewemcers) ot the Brantford Gun Club are: Parker. .....2.....22.-cesssee:- 18 18 
President, ‘A. H. Murray; Vice-President, C. J. Howard .............:...eceeees 19 ae 
Mitchell; Treasurer, J. ©. Wallace; Secretary, Coughtrey .............0.eeeeee 12 a 
= 8B. Cutcliffe; captams, Chief D. J. Lewis, H. H. A. Milton .........0....0008 15 9 1 
T. Westbrook. GGT AN ict eee arsiat coe eee ae aesoe Ri 19 % 
= ISGOSSEC AUNT fer 5. y2F= 2 5 avsinvs 5 ieee ous > 17 12): &. 
“Back to Montreal” Tournament. Kemper choo tere Scr > Orne Repo 18 17 6 
Stoclewelly 25 rose cicgsties seiia 2 5st AS a. 3 
whe “Gack to Montreal” tournament held under ~ Irving ......:.......02 sess s0cee 10 Be 
the auspices of the Montreal Gun Club at Bout Tolhurst ....................--. 20 it 
de V’Ile, proved one of the most successful shoots D. Candlish ...................- 18 3 
ever held in the vicinity. High average for the Maguire ................+-.05- 16 Sr 
day was won by Mr. W. H. Wilson, of Montreal. Live pigeon match:— 
eaond mieh average by Mr. C. Bray, of Sher- W. H. Wilson .............02.....se000-e8 19 
brooke, and third high average by Mr. C. Thomp- J. Landriault ..................... eee eee 19 
Seneeat Sherprooke. Scores, the number shot at 9G. Dumont ...... 0... .c0. cae et eet needs 18 
bemg one hundred, except in a few cases at the N. Candlish ...............00.-- sense eeeee 18 
finish: peBCOCH LEAL yt ciate i Mitte aie teny. sfoune statevery oes 18 
OSETIA ree gla es 93 FE ROSSC Alleset tte ss eter. < css le eagle so 18 
- LTLEE: 19S SR SRE eae ea ee ire ee 64 AICS Saisie ee we ae a keeaes cle cictt sucieta. »: squeaks 18 
LTTE eRe 78 JN, BYU AS). hy re esis Ot an ahd SOO ee roe 18 
DoE i Re er eae 70 Ge SAMO) CABS Ral eae Hinton ee ater ct 18 
PIS GOUT Gs oes esate fe ae 82 ep PaEMERNY RDI etter orate ores 0 oie atc © aig eiageiee 17 
LS Go oRR GES ae CER Ate eer 89 Ji LEG Dt 9d Pe ahh ie en ea pt Tee 17 
a ae ee ee 84 ‘Vy Jeoeg, GE RC (ts 3 eR orc Gees Ri ee RRP 17 
_ si ho SAS SSE Rees Bsn ele sae 69 Reap Renweicibeneect iat: .-tckt.s-- <p -eueieneee 16 
Se Aaa ee ee 78 LU DIED/TIS] stag ih Si ec ea Re IT re. 16 
7! siotSe 2scee seep 73 TECSuaI DS. Woo cvos ORs Rete aePEaa OR oc 16 
S02 a Ret pete oe 55 C5 hile LD oe eI oii gc O53 ¢ 16 
UNRSIPENVCIONG occ ocntie tore stops o «2 270.5 61 i, Tks G2) Soe eae ean CD's << 15 
Tea RS aie a a eee eee 59 (Dy 20 1577 | 0 RE ee 15 
_JUL0t) Bee Oa ee ere 53 Si SISTER RITE SS cts osc < 15 
2 PD CG ee 6 ae = Se ah Choa Gineniaitlohgs Laie Ro CMON Aitocrr 5 a0 cc 15 
MNRAS Enos ace pina vn ne oe aids oe 52 ACNE SIS in. 2 eb See Cee eee 14 
RICO ao 2b ora nats 31s) a's so ssies ss 60 [hs doa kK a MR area eaters 14 
eMEIUDUT GS eo ec ocists csc 2 > slo ox onsaie © 76 PRO OMDUTG cals vv 2's ctee co rclet tesco eee ere 13 
LLL eRe 2 ae ee 65 SPRESTICIVATTATE (%, -'s. ss sone ego ace Phe eotaetetee ee ore 13 
RENEE eto Ses, sharia a, 215) 2, spo sv'6) ona, od 71 Dee Candlish:. °s 3a 7 achtycsesmtenonetieese ae ocr 13 
0 AM sel 39 IDS Jip iiin dearer ore qianemos.cddc Gopdoc oor 12 
oC Gs ete ee 65 paid Koi i eter Ose a Seer eae mee che BoC BMY Aue 11 
0 ee A 2  e 72 SC OUGUT Ee oe ecee’- hess sis Siegen eke cise 9 


PONOKA (ALTA.) TOURNAMENT. 


The fifth annual tournament of the Ponoka 
Gun Club was held on Labor Day, Sept 6th. The 
weather was ideal for trap shooting and some 
high scores were made. Ed. Meade of Ponoka 
was high for the day with 163 out of a possible 
175. W. Linbloom of Water Glen and W. B. 
McLaren of Calgary were second with 162, and 
H. C. Andrew of Calgary third with 160. Meade’s 
score is over 93% and as this is only his second 
year at the game he will be worth watching 
another season. 

The feature of the shoot was a miss and out, 
3 lives, the contestants being back as far as 38 
yards at the finish. H. B. Jackson was first, E. 
Meade, W. M. Kennedy and M. A. Fagan tied 
for second and W. Linbloom, third. 

R. J. McKay, the U. M. C. expert and R. M. 
Watson, the Dominion expert, were present and 
helped the management considerably. The scores: 


SA. Sb: 
TDS 1B LLY L0G (A ee a by Payee WG: 
Wigs (os os) te taste eee re i 175 162 
W. B. McLaren (Calgary) ... 175 162 
H. C. Andrew (Calgary) ...... 175 160 
Lem MRR ae Oo oe ee 175 154 
C. W. Segerstrom .......... aly dee ater 
R. G. Robinson (Calgary) -- L757 150 
NA Sing) Seater’. -Geeeeeeaee 175 146 
Bs OMe globes ees ois bby @s Sea 25 
IM = As Soren eerie ee. = x ~< 175 140 
1 gee Cy Un ee oe Se 175 AST 
iW... M. - Kennediva eee + «<< 175 134 
Re J. McKay (US Mese:) oe . ...- 160 138 
G. S. Ware (Red Deer) ...... 175 116 
GS NSASC. ~ ertay See epee x si 160 123 
J. ES 'Olson’, eck eee es 160 119 
c=. We borin aa ees os 130 90 
HB. Johnson "Ateneo eee. ae 35.7. 1 OF 
W. F. Blades (Ledue)) ...-2. 100 90 


Shooters at the Ponoka Gun Club Tournament, 


E. C. Wells (Leduc) ....:<... 100) = Se 
H. Cramer (Calgary)- -.:cce- 75 «64 
R. M. Watson (Dominion) .. 60 41 
IH. SB“ Edwards = =-- cee 30.- 22 
Geo.’ Gordon. S02 ee 60 38 
Chas. 66") oon Bee 40 27 
J. M: ‘Graham: 5.2.2.0 See 15 8 
1, JD) Martin 2 eee 15 3 


TOURNAMENT AT ESPANOLA, 


The Espanola Gun Club having won the Carroll 
Cup, emblematic of the Trap Shooting Champion- 
ship of Northern Ontario, at Blind River.on Labor 
Day, September, 1908, the championships were this 
year competed for at Espanola, and a splendid 
Tournament enjoyed alike by victors and van- 
quished was the result. 

Five squads representative of the steadiest 
nerves and sharpest eyes in Northern Ontario were 
in the line up,—Espanola, Sault Ste Marie (two 
squads), Blind River and Cutler, and some unat- 
tached sharp shooters from Soo, Michigan and 
Montreal. Espanola was elected to take care of 
the cup for another year and were admired for the 
consistent regularity with which each man on 
the team took his quota, there being only two 
birds separating the scores of the high and low 
man on this team. 

Sault Ste. Marie squads were accompanied by a 
brass band, the music rendered by which added 
much to the day’s pleasure. It is suspected that 
this band was intended to escort the Cup from 
Espanola to the Soo. The second squad from 
the latter burgh justified their claims to places in 
the first squad by winning the second prize tro- 
phy by two points over their fellow guns. Blind 
River and Cutler are to be congratulated on keep- 
ing such good shots on their roster,—men worthy 
to represent any town, well posted in the rules 
of the game, and good shooters, all of them. Owing 
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to high winds the scores were low. Some one re- 
marked that George Gray was a lineal descen- 
dant of the yeoman mentioned in Ivanhoe as hav- 
ing drawn a good bow at Hastings. If he is, their 
traditions, in so far as they relate to marksman- 
ship, are safe in his keeping. He surprised every- 
body, except Millington, whom he acquainted with 
his intention, by smashing 45 birds out of 50 in a 
high wind: This was the highest score of the 
day. Arthur Millington and George Gray won 
the two-man team prize, with Robertson and 
Jones of the Soo squad No. 2, second, and Hewitt 
and Halgren of Soo, Mich., with W. F. Goodwin 
and Geo. Ellis, of Soo Squad No. 1 tied for third 
place. Man named Hewitt of Soo, Mich., with 
the front name of Charlie, which is all that is used 
as a rule, made the highest average in the open 
events, and was thereby elected to accept a Win- 
chester Special Model Rifie and a roll of money 
that would choke an-ox. The boys were heard to 
temark that they would see to it that he dis- 
bursed some of the money before he got any- 
Where near home. Probably they did, for Charlie 
as a boy himself,—a good shot and a clean sport. 


Scores: 
ESPANOLA. 
S7AUe IB. 
meemereton, A BW. woe... le. 100 74 
RES AR i ok 100 +73 
BME Wado ens lc Selle... 100 — 72 
Muemcomew, Geo. ............... 100, 73 
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Cartridge Coils 


Save You 90% on Coil Repairs 
Can You Beat It? 


Separate parts can be repaired instant- 
ly. All parts kept in stock. 
CARTRIDGE COILS can be furnished 


for every class of service. Marine, Auto- 
mobile or Stationary Engines. 


DROP US CARD FOR PRICES 
Call and See Us if in the City 


STERLING ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
369 Yonge St. TORONTO, ONT. 


TM itr eo eta emcee ce nee 100 74 


VOtaleeiccs: fs eee eee: 500 366 
BLIND RIVER. 
Montgomery, Kh. ©. .27 052... 100 48 
Wiallacess Wink. foe eres. 100m «44 
ewestead*-AvWHes 8.2 5. ashe: 100 44 
PROP OTS Wldey Bigs sexe teae! sony een: 100 53 
Win cen bamrc ree. a 2 eee. el OOM “do 

UCN) ees et ene el aaNet 3 ae 500 242 
CUTLER. 
Gionacweea aa sees ets. LOOM ~54 
McBiwens Oaidins see reise. seas ~:~ 100. > 44 
Bacelleneiha ae ees os. - 100 56 
AMIDE eS) a ce ee ae 100° 55 
Cal rriGcm Nese oe a rd 100° +63 


ADS be Set ae eae 500 272 
SOO No. 1 
GOMER ee ice tees s/s Sisters 100 41 
SST GPCN GT es ahess, 2 Sars oe wie aso 100 +63 
Ellis, G. L Bho tek Creatine te 100 78 
Simmpkansie dd... 5. = cu ya ke  OOMEO 
Beep OD Ge ya i eee eer 100 42 
Nobalyeses hs eee ee 500 294 
SOO No. 2 
ROSS Rs ee fin os ee en en ee 100 57 
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Robertsonsrder +275 Sere ee 100" 73 
Jones, Wesacnsse chee ba sae 100 79 
Big Ae ea ee eas 100 §=59 
Millington GPs vedas asia <0 100 57 
REG bettas tshaiatape <pey sini oom > 500 295 


First Prize, Carroll Cup, won by Espanola. 

Second Prize Cup, won by No. 2 Soo. 

Highest Individual Score (500 Ketchum Shells) 
and longest continuous score (20 targets, bronze 
trophy), both won by W. Jones, Soo, Ont. 


Event Event Event Grand 
No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Total 
Open. Pair. Open. of 
S.A. B. S.A. B. S.A. B. Events. 
Millington, A. E...50 40 50 37 50 37—150 114 
Gray,) Geo. Bec: 50 31 50 45 50 41—150 117 
—82 
Hewitt, C. I. ....50 42 50 39 50 42—150 123 
Halgreen, F. G.....50 35 50 29 50 40—150 104 
—68 
Hussey, W. J.....-50 35 50 34 50 37—i50 106 
12d :7h bah 2 eel Paes ReneS 50 37 50 33 50 36—150 106 
—67 
Robertson, T. ..... 50 43 
Jones, W. 50 37. 50 35 50 43—150 115 
—78 
ASR GCN CMs reat ee) 2:08 50 29 50 27 50 37—150 93 
Wallace, Wm. 50 29 50 34 
—61 
Gipuae Js Asoo. =: 50 31 50 26 50 35—150 71 
SVP eOn, CAS ees. 50 31 
—57 
Goodwin, B. ...... 50 13 50 29 50 29—150 71 
pilis, Geos s.ae5-- 50 38 50 39 50 34—150 111 
—68 
McGraw, Geo. 50 32 5038 50 40—150 110 
RGR 7s ane ois’ ate 50 29 
—67 
Galarno, N. .......50 32 50 38 50 39—150 109 
McEwan, O. J. .....50 28 5029 50 29—150 86 
—67 
Lacelle, T. ........50 32 50 32 50 34—150 98 
MOrbIN= 9.1L. Weiss’. - 50 24 50 32 50 28—150 84 
—64 
50 39 
Dunk, G. M. (Pro.).50 40 50 38 50 36—200 153 
—i7 
Montgomery, R. C..50 29 50 31 
THs. Aarons. 50 34 
—65 
Rogers, H. E....... 50 22 
Wallace SPs. «sien 50 24 
BIS >see. see 50 29 
Hewestead, A. H. ..50 30 
Storie, A. EB. ....< 31 
Rink: Wis inwew:,- cere 30 


EVENT NO. 2. 
lst.—Winchester Aut. Rifle, 32 Cal., by C. Hew- 
itt, Soo, Mich. 
2nd.—Iver Johnson .32 revolver, by A. E: Mil- 
lington, Espanola. ~ 
3rd.—Gillette Safety Razor, by G. Ellis, Soo, 
Ont. 
4th—Hunting knife, by W. Jones, Soo, Ont. 
EVENT NO. 3. 
lst.—$11.50, A. E. Millington and Geo. Gray, 
Espanola. 
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a aah T. Robertson and W. Jones, Soo, 
nt. 

3rd.—$4.60—C. Hewitt and F. G. Halgren, Soo, 
Mich.,and B. Goodwin and G. Ellis Soo, Ont. 

EVENT NO. 4. 
No Prizes. 
EVENTS 2-3-4, COMBINED. 

Highest aggregate made in the three events. 

lst.—320.00, C. Hewitt, Soo, Mich. 

2nd.— $10.00, G. R. Gray, Sudbury. 

3rd.—$d.00, W. Jones, Soo, Ont. 


This was one of the best tournaments ever 
held in this part of Canada. A special boat 
brought passengers from Webbwood, and quite a 
number of people came from the surrounding 
towns to see the shoot and other sports. The Soo 
Gun Clubs brought their own band and they liven- 
ed things up occasionally by playing popular airs. 

G. M. Dunk, representing the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Co., came up to attend the tournament, and 
gave assistance by refereeing in some of the 
events, and when C. Hewitt won out with Ballis- 
tite powder, George said: “Oh! that’s a common 
occurrence.” 


PROGRESS IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Gun Club at Port Elgin, N.B., includes some 
very enthusiastic members, and the Secretary is 
wishful to correspond with Maritime Provinces’ 
Clubs with a view to arranging friendly shoots. 

The Club, of which Fred Maple is the President, 
E. B. Allen Vice-President, and C. B. Copp See- 
retary, held avery successful home shoot on 
Labor Day. 

From ten o’clock in the morning till six in the 
evening the firing line continued, but owing to a 
high wind and a poor background for targets the 
scores piled up showed nothing exceptional There 
is, however, good shooting material amongst the 
members of the Club, and doubtless with more 
practice some excellent trap shooters will be turn- 
ed out. The results follow: ° 

First prize. Silver Cup (to be won for 
three successive years in order to be able to 


hold it. Donated by the President, Fred 
Magee. Won by Wilbur J. Allen, Chap- 
man, N.B. 


Second prize. Automatic revolver. Donated 
by Caverhill, Learmont & Co., Montreal. Won 
by Fred Magee. 

. Third prize. Hunter’s lunch basket. Donat- 
ed by W. H. Thorne & Co., St. John, N.B. 
Won by C. B. Copp, Port Elgin. 

Fourth prize. Silver Cup. Donated by 
Sumner & Co., Montreal. Won by E. B. 
Allen, Port Elgin. 

Fifth prize. Take down leather gun case. 
Donated by Douglas & Co., Amherst. Won 
by Jos. Bracewell, Bay Verte. 

Sixth prize. One hundred loaded shells. Do- 
nated by E. B. Allen, Port Elgin. Won by J. 
H. Hickman, Dorchester. 

A man with a glass eye received the Consolation. 

The Dominion Cartridge Company’s representa- 
tive, Mr. E. H. Johonnot, was present and acted 
as Referee to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Needless to say the ammunition used also proved 
highly satisfactory. i 
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At Amherstburg Tournament. 


AMHERSTBURG TOURNAMENT. 


The tournament given by Chas. Thrasher at 
Amherstburg, Ont., Sept. 27th, was not as well 
patronized as would have been expected, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Thrasher is a pretty regular 
attendant at all the shoots in Western Ontario. 
However, there were enough enthusiasts present 
to fill up two squads and then some, and a plea- 
sant day at the traps was spent. Court Thom- 
son, the genial U. M. C.-Remington representa- 
tive, was present, and was a very welcome addi- 
tion to tue party. 

High average was won by Ernest Pastorius, of 
Harrow, who has been winning everything in the 
local contests lately, and can now make a good 
showing in any company. Second average was 
won by Thos. Pastorius, Kingsville, who from 
being one of the best field shots in the West, is 
rapidly getting a first place at the traps. Third 
average was also won by a Kingsville man, Dorey 
Wigle, who lost but one target out of three suc- 
cessive events, and has also developed first class 
form at the traps. 

It was a Ballistite day, sure enough as every 
shooter used that powder, either in the Dominion, 
U. M. ©. or Winchester shells. The winer used 
Dominion Regal shells, Thos. Pastorius used U. 
M. C. Nitro Clubs, and Dorey Wigle U. M. Co. 
and Winchester Repeaters. All the winners used 
pump guns, Ernest Pastorius and Dorey Wigle 
using Winchesters, and Thos. Pastorius a Reming- 
ton. 

J. E. Pastorius, Kingsville, who is an expert at 
the business, managed the shoot and looked after 
the distribution of the cash. 


The scores: 


S:A, -B: 
Ernest Pastorius ............ 175 152 
Thomas Pastorius .......... 75 -150 
GL a en ja 147 
Set 175_. 145 
IST Eee 75 ~145 
Court Thomson (Pro.) ....... 145 


O:PPastormusi. te eee wk es oe ly fay SETS 
Bush eParcony a2 ©. Re << 175 136 
Chas ee hhrasneriee ye | eee ae ily (snet DF 
has. PIP CON Racer ag Sc: sie 155 109 
HenTy ViOULATIS trae er cteey., ote oe 110 74 
HOSE elder yes su eee tae tsi 
DRepid eax se 3- fo svete occa 90 72 
AS TISht ae ae nutes ns 70 8649 
eee Raraghner etre <r. . +: 40 20 
Ga Nentis eee ee 2 50-04 


At Wills Point on September fourteenth and 
Fort Worth on the seventeenth, both places in 
Texas, Mr. L. I. Wade won high average, at the 
former place with 134 out of 140, and at the 
latter with 95 out of 100. Mr. E. L. Kinsolving 
was second at Fort Worth with 94. Both gentle- 
men used Lefever Guns. The new catalogue of 
these guns, issued by the Lefever Arms Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., is a work of art and any 
reader sending a request to the Company for the 
same and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada, 
will have a copy forwarded to them. 


High Average Winners, Amherstburg. 


Left to right—Ernest Pastorius, 


Dorey Wigle. 


Thomas Pastorius, 


Participants at Harrow and Kingsville Shoot at Harrow. 


HARROW vs. KINGSVILLE. 


The first of a series of home and home matches 
between Harrow and Kingsville Clubs for per- 
manent possession of a Dupont Trophy, kindly 
donated by the Dupont Powder Co. for that pur- 
pose, took place at Harrow, September tenth, and 
resulted in a victory for Kingsville by 13 birds. 
After the match the visiting team was, as usual, 


royally enertained at the Halstead House. The 
feature of this shoot was the particularly 
good work of Ernest Pastorius, of. the MHar- 
row team, who made a straight score, and 
O. Ferguson, of the Kingsville team, 


who. broke 24. The former has been doing good 
work this season, and this straight score finished 
a run of 108 out of his last 110 shot at. Mr. Fer- 
guson is a new shooter, who has had little prac- 
tice at the traps, but promises to make good at 
the sport. ‘The scores: 


KINGSVILLE. HARROW. 

Targets—25 Targets— 25 

W. A. Smith ......22 Ernest Pastorius 25 
ING Com WH Ses ractnsisicns 1G). Chas. = Piceoueeee 17 
Dr. McKenzie ..... 20, 0G. TI [Pastoniuseenerer 13 
D2 Wilglesmerencta eis<i>< Dil Wult:. “Pigeon: ic eeeece 15 
Oc Herousomie.20c. Zee .2 Pireon seer 2 
A. Go Adams) aa-: =: WAS CAG SCOLb trea cea 15 
Angus Baltzer .... 14 Kenneth Ferris ...... 18 
Windle J. Wigle.... 14 Rol. Ferris ........ 19 
Thos. Pastorius .... 20 A. ©. Cunningham.. 13 
Gordon Wigle ..... 20'20, M. xcastorius.....- 18 
Total, “sch easac 185 ARG UB WE. c, «icse ceereee 172 


Kingsville shooters won the second match for 
the Dupont Trophy from Harrow Gun Club on 
the Kingsville grounds, September. seventeenth. 
The visitors were afterwards entertained at the 
King’s Hotel. 

The scores at 25 targets each man: 


KINGSVILLE. HARROW. 
WeerAeeSilibhicd. fac. 23: .B. *Pastoninstaes: oa OT 
Dory Wigle ..-.... 23 OQ. M. Pastorius ::. 1 


Thos, Pastorius: .4.4 22’ C)-Biceonse pee eee 21 
W...8. Stotts .2.... 22:<B. -Pigeon)) see 20 
O. Ferguson ...... 21° Gord. Win¢kseeeee 18 
Wee Dugcanie season 21 A. C. Cunningham... 18 
Driedenner* <)ee 22 21 OK Herrism: see eee 17 
IN. Ch Wigle 22... >. 20=-G) Youngs eenese iy, 
Dr. McKenzie <..... 20.) BF.) Pigeon -me. ee 15 
AS, BalbZerie aerate 19) Hiss Ford terre 15 
A; (GoeAdams Se.es: L7* A Scotiee errr ene 13 
W. H. Brundage ... 12 ©. Thrasher (e-.e 12 

LOLA MEE cues 241 Total = 3. t.aeee 208 


Following the team match a 15 bird sweep was 
indulged in, with the following result: 

Dory Wigle 

T. Pastorius 

W.. A. Smith... oy cn Ose 13 


WY. cK: SSbotts.sc..0c Sse See 13 
Be PaStOTMISH Sco 5 se oenie eee 12 
Be Pigeom hy! ian Noh. 22 se ae eee 12 
CgMerguson> ss). oi ns genes. eee 12 
Ae Sette. cis seis a een eee 10 
©" Thrasher 3.0 = 2 he eee 10 
Q;.. Pastorius: 42 nck eke eee 10 
IC. Pigeon’ Wisi: ecu. oe ee 9 


Ernest Pastorius broke his first 26 (including 
practice) straight, and Dory Wigle broke his last 
36 birds shot at. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR THE FORT GARRY CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Garry Gun 
Club, held at Winnipeg, the attendance was a good 
representation of the membership, which reach- 
ed forty-eight last year. The following officers 
were elected: Patrons, Messrs. Chipman, Tilt and 
Dr. Bell; Wonorary President, F. G. Simpson; 
President, E. H. Houghton; Vice-President, J. 
McL. Holiday; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. E. 
Cowdrick; Field Captain, Fred Yates; Board of 
Governors, Walter Sutton, Thomas Brodie, Prof. 
Couture, H. U. Lightcap, W. J. Simpson. 

Prizes and medals for 1910 were offered by the 
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Th iest t 
- The Hungriest Boy on Earth 
The hungriest boy on earth is the growing boy at ten. The 
Thanksgiving turkey melts quickly away before his vorac- 

ious appetite. You can’t build him out of books or sermons. 

His growing body demands material for the building of brain, 
bone and muscular tissue; this must be supplied from the 
food he eats and the air he breathes. The best food for the ' 
growing boy or girl to play on, to study on, to work on, is 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


It contains all the material needed for building the perfect 

&& body. The crispness of its shreds promotes mastication, 
Ve which means sound teeth and good digestion. 

fies Here’s a hint for the cook: When you stuff that 

Piss ti Thanksgiving turkey this year, try Shredded Wheat crumbs 


ere | instead of white flour bread crumbs. It imparts a delicious 
eek | flavor to the turkey and is very nourishing and wholesome. 
Seer | 


Two Biscuits (heated in oven) eaten with hot milk every morning for breakfast 
will enable a boy or girl to reach the top notch of muscular agility and mental 
alertness and will fortify them against the dangers of cold and exposure. 


All the Meat 
of the 
Golden Wheat 


ihe Canadian Shred- 
ded Wheat Co., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Toronto office: 49 


Wellington St. E. 
1947 


ST) 
o> 
ras) 


Ernest Pastorius, Harrow, Ont., who broke 25 straight at 
Harrow and Kingsville team shoot, making 108 out of 
the last 110 he had shot at, 


following members: E. H. Houghton, medal for 
high average for B class shooters; Me. L. Holiday, 
medal for the member making the ten highest 
scores at ten club shoots; Mr. Brodie, for the 
member in B. class making second high average 
for the season; F. G. Simpson offers prize for 
member making best score for any 100 birds shot 
at during tne season. General percentage aver- 
ages will be figured on a basis of fifty per cent. 
of the number of club shoots held in a season. 
It takes fitty per cent. of participations to qua- 
lify, or, in other words, a shooter must attend 
one half of the shoots to figure in the averages. 
Below are the averages for the past year: 


AVERAGES FOR THE SEASON. 
The following is the result of the season’s shoot 


as co _uted by our method of finding the averag- 
es made by each member of the club: 

S.A. 2B: @Pect: 
J. Cadham® > .7-. =. 2- 3 eee 375 340 90.66 
He US Lighteapy. nee ee 375 338 90.1 
Walter Sutton: --“ceece eee 375 325 86.6 
Be. Houghton...) S-errce eater 375 324 86.4 
Ws Yates: >... S0scosmeee eee 400 340 85. 
Dr. “Gowdrck 2o.< < sene eeee 375 316 84.2 
Me TEE OUR: =..<cna Persie 400 329 82.25 
VEY ite 2 ot =< = Ree oer 375 300 80. 
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Te Ox MT homsone. cette ee 200 159 79.5 
Tom Brediew: ove eee 125 99 79.2 
EDR Oddiam oo eee eee 325 252 "fee 
Cantwell st. ate eee 375 293 78.1 
Carruthers: >. ence eee 25. 19 7e 
Watson: &.Sc0 fee cn ees 315 “331 Toe 
Alexander Peaster 200° 147 - Yaa 
Nimnrons'= 3. co Oe eee eee 350 257 73.4 
ROWANG “ecco ee eee 300 219 73. 
Scott: We sneak tel ee ee 50: 35: 783 
APY bale Siete o Cos ee ae 75 52 69.33 
Hamilton: — +22 cee oe Lee 325° “211 S68: 
Cull 3243 eee eee 325 225 68.9 
JOY, «teen a4 5 ee 250 172 68.8 
Beliveau oc casket wee eee 325 2 66 
Ai Veni eisiriipsone BAp sprites Samos oe 200 130 65. 
RRS Mulrss.. 2S: soo eee 100 66 66. 
GAB ROW Pepe es es, tere ee 250 165 65.2 
McBéan 220-44. 2 foe ee eee 150 85 56.6 
RobiNnSOM: Gear ceca oe ae eee 300 168 53.66 
Knight< js s2s2e02 g-) oe nee ae 250. 128 512 
Conrad: 22: ees ol eee 375 248 64. 
Thake cane Pe ek eS ee 375 191) 4 
Oarscaddens S.ce. oe ee oe 375 20% “dasa 
Gouture =: 7:00 ae 3 eee eee 375 179 47.6 
Cod) cece ee ee eee 375 170 453 
TROMPSOD= 2.8 rd sey chee ie 75 34 45.3 
Geos Houghton ere cen eee 370 140 43. 
Hoover’... pt eeetee ees eee 50 18> 36: 
Mei ay. (4 is sara: esos aerate ee 150 137 91.3 
SIMPSON = = 3.929 <j academe 200 152 76. 


Messrs. Watson, Simpson and McKay are man- 
ufacturers’ agents and do not figure in the aver- 


“ages except in a complimentary way. J. Cadham 


won the Dupont Powder trophy, also the gold 
button donated by E. H. Houghton. H. U. Light- 
cap won the silver button by the same party. 
Mr. Wye won the gold button in B class and Mr. 
Cantwell the silver. Mr. Wye won the picture 
donated by F. G. Simpson for high average in B 
class. Mr. Cantwell won the W. J. Simpson prize 
for second average in B class. J. Cadham won the 
F. G. Simpson picture for high average in A 
class. 


The past season ‘has been an unusually inter- 
esting one for the club. As many of its members 
are new at the game and an experiment was tried 
in the way of giving a tournament with no cost 
to the participants and adding a good purse to 
each event. This tournament was carried out ex- 
actly as planned and seemed to be a success in 
every way. There were forty men from differ- 
ent parts of the country shot the two days, and 
all seemed to be pleased with the “free shoot.” 
The club closed its year with a good balance in 
the treasury and hopes to make quite a sensa- 
tion in trap-shooting circles in 1910. 


TRAP SHOOTER DEAD. 


Cleveland, Ohio, September 24.—Charles W. 
Hart, 54 years of age, a noted trap shooter, died 
at his home at Cleveland, O., on September 
twenty- third. Hart was-known in trap shooting 
circles throughout the country, and four years 
ago held the amateur championship of the United 
States. 


: 
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GUELPH vs. BRAMPTON, 


The Royal City Gun Club had a good time on 
September fifteenth, when they entertained a little 
deputation of trap shootres who came up from 
Brampon to shoot a few rounds with them. The 
shooting was very fair, and the Guelphites, while 
they did everything in their power to make their 
visitors feel at home and enjoy the holiday, just 
had to beat them. The visitors were entertained 
in a suitable manner at the Western Hotel before 
their departure for home on the evening train. 
Guelph won out by 13 points, as the following 
scores indicate: 


BRAMPTON. GUELPH. 
SUMS Wo. ehe ere ots: aia» ti) T.. Spalding -. 2.03... 21 
Weg. campbell .:.. 13 .W. G. Mitchell .... 28 
Ptmoste .2........ 22 L. Singular »...... 19 
e- P> Wilson ..<:. .. DAL PAS OR BehIGs he. : 16 
DARL GaW. Sleeman: ~...02. 8 
BAe Waite... ..... 21 W. Singular ..:.... 23 
Mia Sines. .s =.= 12 E. Campbell See 15 

ALT Cee 1123 Obalee 2) ee ee 125 
Event No. 1— 
RE ct Sie eeiwers 6 
DLT SOT Oe Sea ee ees 10 
LED LE LOG) Gy SS pa en an re en 5 
TLS ee eS aie Sg ee ee ae 5 
SSR We i Ns Seas Sele eee ere 9 
CPR ee es uc Pe eR 6 
LUUFTETUL 2 Soi et ae eon 8 
ai chao when 2s sein wd 2 25 3 
LPI RSID 5 SS eS ee ere 3 
OL SST ETT 17 ye a ara 4 
Event No. 2— 
MMSTINES AUER Tes so Sas (oo sie 2s cee ers ose" 6 
TT EGU) aie Cae ees ee ea 8 
UOT LLEIS So AI oh sh he Se 9 
Deen fe et ee so Ee TAS, 8 
LEG: = el se Sao ence 9 
GHMSTIMM A et Ne, Sth OS Oe. OP 6 
OTT) STE Oe a -, ea le 10 
Rae E et ty Ae ee eS EE | 5 
METERS ENN Mercer ya Dost ors crete arate a ae 7 
Meentitics Sec ee ee eS 7 
Event No. 3— 
RTM Fa Pe te Shh ais 2 es 5 
LED So AD ieee Ar a a 7 
LUE) Eo ae a 9 
OS TUS TTT Eg oe a ge ee 8 
OL TEA ED ayes Ss oa se 9 
0 UD Re 2:0 ee ee ee a ee A 9 
neta te veers, iets 10 
MEAT DCMT onic Oars Saisie os oe aS eee a 
| ELL eos ase 7 
(DIES “Mises ac ce eer ee 5 
Event No 4— 
tae AR SITS | Is. Aa i 
(TES Ae 1 SS Sa a 2 ee 8 t 
LT ER Rar Se oe Meet Foe ee ea 8 
TUE GT eo eee eee ae Rea ee ae 8 
LDS “EIST Seieg ie + a aoe a 9 
_ Beck SPP eP IH Al eee SN OT ee oO 8 


Have you tried 


The 1909 Issue 
SCHULTZE 
NEW E. C.? 


Their speciaj] qualities are 


STABILITY 
PERFECT PATTERNS 
EXCELLENT VELOCITY 
EASY ON THE SHOULDER 


Shells loaded with either of 
these powders can be purchased 
through any dealer. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept- 9 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


LEAD WORKS 


25 lbs. 


y DOUBLE — 
| CHILLED | /, 


Specify M. R. M. When Ordering 


LADIES’ DAY AT HAMILTON. 


There was a good attendance of the ladies and 
members at the Hamilton Gun Club on Septem- 
ber eleventh, it being ladies’ day. It was an ideal 
afternoon, and a good program was run off by the 
committee.. The feature was the shooting con- 
test for the ladies, for which five prizes of cut 
glass, etc., were given. Mrs. Hackett won the 
first prize, Miss Hackett second, Miss Fletcher 
third, Mrs. Wark fourth and Mrs. Scott fifth. Re- 
freshments were afterwards served and a social 
time spent. The scores made by the members 
were as follows: 


S.A) -B: 
C= Themson {Pro}? Fes. . 50 45 
WetsBarenmme 4 oS. OS Ss LO G7 
MS wy ane, 2 70 38653 
Geo. Beattie ..... 50 44 
EPA Horm eS ae 50 8643 
Ds “KWonklep eee os 40 31 
Sp eMagsho eee Soe 70 3657 
Goo fs 50 30 
“Je Bourme we. eee 40 24 
Wo Warnks 2.) 5 peer ae B00 3S 
Pr. Ouvers 2. ee ee 40 22 
Dr. Johnsons :..-) 2 eee 10 6 
a Watson’ - 35.14.54 eee 20 5 
HAY Guftord 7 eee 50 34 
BRGSGUTt . 1 nc ele ee 40 26 
Ei’ Burrows. >. s.02.. bee 40 20 
d: Hunter .'.. 23 Sepa 50 = 40 
WY; <Lhomeon: ....54.0- eee 20 14 
SNC. eta ate 40° 35 
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a 


~J. Kearney, G. 


W. k. Davies 


D.eCOh: ike ne ee a 40 15 
iM: Fletehér-s 2.2)... fost ie 50 8639 
G, SBlore ° 23>, Gi 1 ee ee 40 26 


FIRST SHOOT OF MONTREAL GUN CLUB ON 
THEIR NEW GROUNDS. 


In the first shoot of the Montreal Gun Club 
on their new grounds (adjoining the Ranelagh 
Country Club), the competition was close and in- 
teresting throughout. Keen interest was taken 
in the team shoot between Messrs, Lyall, Ewing, 
Cooke, Edwards and W. Strachan vs. Messrs. 
Carruthers, Redwing, Parker, Cote and J. Stra- 
chan. Lyall’s team won out by 6 birds. 

The handicap spoon event was won 
Ewing from 20 yards. 

The officers elected for 1909 and 1910 are: 
Hon-president, R.-J. Tooke; president, T. O. Ly- 
all; vice-president, W. Carruthers; hon.-secretary- 
treasurer, T. Claude Cooke; captain, W. H. Ewing. 

Committee—R. B. Hutcheson, E. C. Eaton, D. 
E. Cote, W. S. Strachan, R. F. 
Howard and R. Lewis. 


by Mr. 


A FINE RECORD. 


K. C. Turnbull, of Stratford, won the solid gold 
watch fob presented by the Dominion Cartridge 
Co. to the high individual gun shooting through 
the Western Ontario Trap Shooting League this 
season. Mr. Turnbull made the exceptionally good 
score of 184 out of a possible 200. This is a re- 
markable score, considering that it was made over 
five different setts of traps on eight different days 
with eight different weather conditions, Mr. Turn- 
bull made this good shooting with Dominion Soy- 
ereign shells. 


The winner of the Wimbledon Cup Match at 
Camp Perry, O., on August 30th last .was Ser- 
geant V. H. Czegka, United States Marine Corps, 
who made the fine score of ninety-eight. As ex- 
pert marksmen conneeted with both the National 
Guard and the Regular Army were amongst the 
competitors, the victory was a decidedly notable 
one. The winner used a Stevens Telescope, the 
utility of which is becoming generally recognized 
by members, both of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. The J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., build rifle tele- 
scopes for every rifle of standard make and spe- 
cial telescopes for the use of military men. A 
fully detailed and illustrated catalogue will be 
forwarded to any reader sending a request to the 
firm for the same and mentioning “Rod and Gun 
in Canada.” 


THE RIFLE 


SUTHERLAND CUP WON BY THAMESFORD. 


Some good shooting has marked the contest for 
the Sutherland Cup, which has been competed for 
by teams in the north riding of Oxford, Ont., since 
1903, when it was won by Woodstock. The Hick- 
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Tho Thamesford, Ont., Rifle Club. 


son team were victors for the two following years, 
and Thamesford held it for one year. In 1907 it 
returned to Woodstock, and last year the Thames- 
ford team again carried it off to their village. 
After a contest on October ninth, in which five 
teams competed, the Thamesford men _ continue 
to hold the cup for another year, the scores being 
as follows: 


Yards—200 500 Tot. 


LLDDIELZi OT ity (5 Ree le oc 271 276—547 
UD TSEC 3 AS ie Se ee ee ee 279 268—547 
LoUSSIDLD q.G See 287 250—537 
JD 4S eee 266 249—575 
20 SET Le) 2S Re eee ee ee 256 247—503 


Though nominally a tie between Thamesford 
and Woodstock, the former were the victors on 
account of doing better at the 500 yards. Scores 
of the winning team: 


MU REMMONICOD 0. ne ee cee ee ees 26 24—50 
ENSUPEIETE Ap eh 8 Oe Seis 27 24-51 
LEDs 5) SS ee 28 26—54 
ESE TALLEST Rie eee ieee 30 34—64 
LIS le a ae es 25 28—53 
PeeMCC Arty sce oe 6 en daa oo 23 31—54 
. DP A ee ee a es 28 25—53 
TL aR ae 27 24-51 
E. McLeod ...... Fatt Ce ae eee 2 2h 32—59 
ee eee 30 28—58 


Troph ies We are specialists 
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clubs will serve 


and Prizes their best interests 


FOR ALL EVENTS by writing us. 
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If it Isn’t EASIMAN, it Isn’t KODAK film. 


—~ —— a a 


Kodak film is the film of experience---not of 


experiments. 


The first film, the first transparent film, the first 
daylight loading film, the first orthochromatic (color 


value) film the first non-curling film, was : 


KODAK FILM 


Back of Kodak film is our experience of more 


than 25 years in film making, an experience that 


has made Kodak film the Dependable Film. 


The latest film improvement is the use of duplex paper, red on one 
side and black on the other, in Kodak cartridges. This duplex paper 
does away absolutely with the offsetting of figures on the film, and still 
further improves the keeping quality of Kodak cartridges because the 
red paper which comes next to the sensitive side of the film, does not 
cause it to deteriorate as does black paper. 


vont Kodalc with a Identify your film by the 


: “NG” on the b OX, and 
Zeiss -Kodak ‘‘Kodak’’ on the Spool End 
ANASTIGMAT 7 6.3 


The Lens of Quality for | CanadianKodak Co., Lita. 


the Camera of Quality. 
Toronto. Canada. 
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A DECEMBER DAY IN THE CANADIAN WOODS. 
Photo by Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 
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A Christmas Storm in British Columbia 
Watching the Wild Waterfowl] 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE, 


OW many wonderful sights, amid 
the stirring mass of wildfowl of 


the Pacific coast, are viewed by 

myself, my assistant Fritz and 
our intelligent Gordon setter, Daisy! 
How much we would like to have all 
those whom we call our friends view 
these wonders of the feathered world 
with us! 

For instance: The day before the one 
on which I am writing this narrative 
Was a rainy fall day, rain driven before 
a south-wester that howled along the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca from its birth- 
place in the wild Pacific. Rifts in the 
clouds gave us brief moments of sun- 
Shine. From the windows of the bung- 
alow (built within ten yards of the high 
tide line on the northern shore of Sooke 
Inlet, built so closely that we may note 
the constant actions of the great flocks 
of wildfowl that winter in this moun- 
tain-guarded harbor) we were studying 
a great black mass of ducks through the 
telescope. 

A brilliant shaft of sunlight, shining 
longer than usual, tempted us afloat. 
Ahead a gloomy mass of storm-driven 
Scud came sweeping into the harbour. 
Instantly we were pelted with a heavy 
Shower of hail, a rare occurrence in this 
country. The hard hitting pellets flared 
every bird upon the drop-spattered wat- 
ers. Thousands of them rose with a 
noise like thunder. The narrow cloud 
that sent us the hail was rapidly passing 
Over. Through its decreasing shower 


the strong sun sent its rays; making a 
rainbow that seemed to flame against the 
eastering mass of gloom and sweeping 
lines of falling hail. This bow of prom- 
ise arched the harbour from shore to 
shore. Springing from the north side 
right up out of our little clearing it trans- 
formed the bungalow into a thing of 


Flight of the Bluebills. 


wondrous-coloured beauty. The south- 
ern end of the bow rested on the red 
rocks and green firs of the opposite hilly 
shore. Through this gleaming bow the 
whole host of feathered ones sped, 
wheeling and circling in lines of beauty. 
Those that flew close to the shore were 
clad in all the glories of orange and vio- 
let and palest green of the great shining 
arch. We were literally spell-bound by 
the magnificence of the scene. It looked 
as though the end of all things was at 
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The Beaver. 


‘Taken just at Sunset, 


hand and the birds we love so well were 
passing, clad in their new plumage, into 
the Promised Land! 

The arrival of the wild fowl on this 
western coast, from their breeding 
grounds in the desolate wastes of the 
Arctic Circle, and the equally desolate 
islands that fringe the northern and west- 
ern shores of this continent, would make 
an eastern gunner open his eyes with 
amazement, could he witness the scenes 
it has been our privilege to see. 

Early in September the Pied Grieve 
arrive in thousands, settling in all the 
calm, sheltered harbours of Vancouver 
Island. Accompanying them are flocks 
of gulls—kittiwakes and glacous winged 
gulls predominate, but there are also 
hosts of western and herring gulls. At 
this season all of them live on the little 
fisherman—the Pied Grieve. 

From the window of my writing room 
I can see them—big white robbers and 
little silver breasted fishers. Down plun- 
ges the bright eyed grieve, using both 
wings and feet to rapidly propel it under 


water in chase of the swiftly darting 
small fish (young of many families, the 
ollichan, smelt, gar, trout, salmon, sea 
perch and the salt water variety of the 
black bass). The speed of the swiftly 
swimming diver allows it to catch its 
finny prey readily. 

What is gull doing all 
Watch it! As the grieve disappears be- 
neath the water it nimbly leaps up into 
the air, following the diving bird which 
it can easily see swimming below. When 
the grieve had caught its breakfast it 
starts for the surface in order to enjoy 
it. The gull makes a frantic flapping on 
the surface, a sort of water dance, squeal- 
ing angrily all the time. Down plunges 
the grieve. Again it tries to reach the 
surface and again the gull forces :t to 
descend. At length the exhausted bid 
inust come up, but despairingly it con- 
tinues to clutch the fish tightly in its 
bill. When it.does pop up it is so com- 
pletely out of breath that it cannot swal- 
low its hard earned fish until it breathes. 
A throw up of the head for the needed 
air, a flash of huge white wings, and tiie 
small fish is torn from the grieve’s mouth 
and instantly swallowed by the gull. 
There may not be a bird language, but if 
ever victor plainly told the vanquished 
“T beat you that time!” the gull cer- 
tainly repeats that boast to the grieve. 


The next birds to arrive are the big 
Western Grieve. These, too, are follow- 
ed all day long by the attendant robber 
gulls. The Cormorants arrive late in 
the month in considerable numbers.  I| 
have seen the gulls attempt to steal from 
them, but the big yellow hooked bill of 
the cormorant is equally as strong and 
sharp as that possessed by the gulls, and, 
so far as I have noted, the cormorant 
dirves the pirates off every time. 

Towards the end of September the 
American Scaup begins to pourin. These 
“Big Bluebills,’ as we call them in the 
East, are accompanied by numbers of 
the Lesser Scaup, all feeding on the sea 
grasses and edible algea of the coast 
As this grass, kelp and Irish moss, dulse 
laver, is or was one of the principal 
materials from -which iodine was ex- 
tracted, previous to the commercial 
iodine being manufactured, readers may 


this time/. 


imagine the eastern man’s objection to 
eating any of these seafowl. No matter 
what breed—and clean, well nourished 
birds they are all—they taste of this 
highly flavored iodine, leaving a very 
harsh taste in the mouth. Add to this, 
that all these birds, while diving and 
tearing up these weeds, and rising and 
swallowing them, are in the salt water 
and consequently swallowing a certain 
amount of salt water with their food; 
also that many of the sea fowl drink the 
water, and readers can see that we do 
not expect a very fine table bird from off 
the Pacific Ocean. To add to this tale 
of woe, the mallards, bluebills, hooded 
merganser, buffle head, whistle wing, 
pintail, and I fear the teal, all eat of the 
decaying salmon that yearly line the 
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It has been wounded by some stray shot 
from those cursed new automatics, a 
shot aimed wildly at a big flock passing 
at a distance. The shore refuge offered 
is such that the wounded bird dare not 
accept. The mink, marten, owl and 
hawk all harbour along these shores. 
Therefore it needs must drag its poor 
broken wing to some tide surrounded 
rock from which it can slip at the ap- 
proach of danger. The crouching bird 
watches the rising tide which splashes 
its spray almost to its feet. It is too 
stiff and ill to move swiftly, but there it 
sits, gathering strength and courage for 
a splash into the salt water as soon as 
the waves threaten to float it off the 
rock. At length it slides down. Where 
can it go? Every other wild duck will 


The Hair Seal. 


banks of the and 
rivers. 

The deaths of the diseased, injured, 
crippled and aged amongst the wild fowl 
is indeed pitiful. Unlike the human ani- 
mals and the beasts of the fields they 
have no comfortable, well hidden habi- 
tation or even nest or hole in which to 
creep away from their enemies—the 
wind, rain and waves and the birds and 
beasts of prey. I have vainly tried to 
Steel my heart and induce my assistant 
to do the same, and despatch without 
hesitation the poor helpless things we 
meet. 

Take the case before me as I write. 
Crouched on the top of a huge rock 
that peers above all save these late win- 
ter tides, sits a wild duck, a meganser. 


spawning streams 


The Steelhead Killer, 


avoid: this sick and injured thing as 
though it were an enemy. Scenting 


something unusual in the slow creeping 
method of its progress—and with them 
the unusual always means danger—they 
turn on it and drive it away from the 
flock. Now a great war canoe with bulg- 
ing sail sweeps along before the storm 
right towards the meganser. To its 
alarmed vision this represents another 
and an awful enemy. Down it dives, 
dragging the broken wing. The cur in 
the bow gives tongue. The Indian stand- 
ing behind the sail (their favourite shoot- 
ing position when sailing down into a 
flock of wild fowl) spies the head and 
“bang” goes the automatic. “Bang! 
bang!” twice more, after the bird is 
really under, and while vet the canoe is 
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Great Northern Diver attacking my canoe, 


fully one hundred yards away—such 
poor judges of distances are the Indians! 
Luckily for the poor injured bird it 
comes up in close range as the canoe 
sweeps by and its misery is mercifully 
ended. Fellow sportsmen, hunters, boys, 
all, do not shoot at the distant, useless 
birds! 

Did you ever see a school of finny 
whales, or black fish as they are locally 
called, enter one of the long, deep, wind- 
ing arms of the sea that everywhere 
penetrate Vancouver Island? On _ the 
surface of the waters of these sheltered 
harbours rest innumerable wild fowl, 
brant, geese, wild ducks of some 
fifteen different varieties, many grieve, 
—the pied, the western and the eared. 
There are many loons, from the Great 
Northern Diver and the Black Throat to 
the ashy grey headed Pacific loon. Bands 
of coot, flocks of various gulls, sea pig- 
eons, sea doves, cormorants, and herons 
actually cover the water and the “flats.” 
Into this calm scene of peace enter a 
school of great black fish, rolling along 
like a fleet of submarines playing at the 
game of war. Each time the great dark 
grey, almost black, mass rises to the 
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surface it expels from the lungs a great 
volume of exhausted air, forcing it out 
in a strong stream. Being blown 
through a few inches of water it makes a 
hissing noise, exactly like the exhaust of 
a steamer. Along plunge the rolling fish, 
diving and gulping huge mouthfuls of 
the smaller fry that people the waters 
of the nlet. 
out of the water like a dozen great hogs- 
heads, right near a flock of brant. To 
see the unrestrained leap that flock took 
is to learn something of the prowess of 
the big winged, edible birds. Some of 
these were so suddenly disturbed that 
they had long streamers of grass blow- 
ing from their bills and the uprising 
of the terrifying monsters so completely 
startled them that the birds actually 
leaped between two bites—with truly 
comical results. Along swept the hiss- 
ing, blowing, rising and falling black 
procession. As it entered the crowded 
waterways it strongly reminded me of 
a great spout that was literally shooting 
out flocks of ducks—for as it plunged 
along the birds rose in badly frightened 


‘masses, dispersing to all points of the 


compass. The roar of the whales filled 
all the red-hill sheltered harbour. To this 
deafening din was added the spattering 
of the rising hosts, the many calls of the 
myriad birds, the swift rushing cleav- 
age of the air with their innumerable 
wings—a scene in natural history once 
witnessed never forgotten and peculiar 
to the British Columbia coast . We were 
paddling right ‘in the tideway, which 
was the path the huge fish were follow- 
ing. I do not think they would strike 
a canoe even by accident, but the swirl 
of the water would have proved suffi- 
cient to upset our light Eastern cedar 
board canoe. Therefore, when the 
school suddenly dived—head on—some 
two hundred yards from us, we pad- 
dled rapidly towards the shallow water 
that these fish always avoid. They came 
up right where our canoe had floated a 
few seconds before, though I think if it 
had been there, they would have avoided 
it, just as they avoid logs and as a log 
a canoe must appear to them. 


I am told that these hard headed finny 
whales, and the Orca or Killer of the 
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Up, up, they come, popping | 
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coast Salish, attack the greater whales 
with most remarkable fury. Several join 
in the onslaught, though what prompts 
it I cannot imagine, as the smaller Killer 
does not eat the greater Sulphur Bot- 
tom. They rise round their victim on 
all sides, thrashing the water into foam 
and biting and tearing at their huge foe. 
The position of the mouths of the Killers 
and their strong teeth enable them to 
tear and rend the great mammals they 
attack. Considering, however, that the 
great whale is at least fifty feet long, 
and often over seventy, and that the at- 
tackers run from eighteen feet to forty, 
it must take hours of the tearing, wor- 
trying method to accomplish the death of 
the great mammal. They do kill it, as 
eye witnesses can testify, but I have not 
been able to examine the body of a Kill- 
er-slain whale to see where the lesser 
and more voracious whale had inflicted 
the fatal wounds. They put me in mind 
of a pack of black dogs worrying a 
moose. The scene of the battle extends 
with the tide for many miles. When 
the whale gives up feeding against the 
tide and goes with it, the powers of the 
huge mammal are surely waning. 

The Killer whale is held in much rev- 
erence by the coast Salish—the local 
name for these Indians is Siwash—and 
they make him a phatry of the tribe, a 
sort of totem god. Carven into their 
cedar totem poles one will find the Orca 
everywhere. In all their patient carving 
with their rude tools they come nearer 
making a good representation of the 
Orca than anything else. As yet the 
Killer is unsought by commerce, and is 
thus able to greatly outnumber his larg- 
er and rapidly decreasing prey—the oil 
producting whale of commerce. 

The date man has established to com- 
memorate the birth of our Saviour, the 
twenty-fifth of December, fell upon a 
day last year that Nature had chosen 
for an exhibition of her mighty powers. 
From out the wide Pacific all the British 
Columbian coast was assailed with 
a combination turmoil of wind and wave 
that the trees, the spits, sandbanks, and 
alluvial flats found it hard to withstand. 

I am writing this at my bungalow 
window, closely overlooking the usually 
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Indian Duck Hunter in Cedar Brush Covered Canim, 


sheltered natural harbour of Sooke—a 
little fiord far pressed into the everlast- 
ing hills. To look at this body of water 
on a peaceful summer day one would 
feel assured that he could use the regu- 
lar Rice Lake canoe on its surface in 
any weather. To look at it on this 
Christmas Day one realizes that one 
would be justly classed as wishing for 
suicide even to attempt a crossing. 


Outside—in the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca—the great crested rollers are 
sweeping, each one containing enough 
water to make a respectable lake. The 
fury of their impact on the spit that 
shelters this Inlet only adds a deeper 
tone to the roar of the tempest. At this 
moment I should estimate the wind to 
have a velocity of seventy miles an hour. 
Above a boiling, tide-vexed sea sweeps 
a scud of shrieking spume, and above 
this mantle of storm-tossed waters fly 
the buffeted wild ducks, blown hither 
and thither by the violence of the storm. 
On the wind pressed side of my home 
the twigs and small branches torn from 
the great firs beat a lively tatoo. The 
air is filled with wet leaves, moss cover- 
ed limbs, whirling wild fowl, and 
screeching, gliding gulls. At times the 
gathering force of the wind tears the 
waters of the sea up from its ordained 
bed and hurls it aloft in distorted water 
spouts. The tall vegetables that grow 
to such great heights, and the red and 
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white firs are leaning away from the 
tearing wind—just as you see them tilt- 
ed in a photograph when the camera is 
not held level. 

Amid all this fury a flock of bluebills 
has kept swimming above the bed of sea 
grasses that border the shore, swimming 
hard to keep in place, riding up and down 
the great waves—mere black dots in the 
white tossing crest, diving and feeding 
on the succulent grasses as though no 
storm existed. It appears as if our build- 
ings must fall before the forces of the 
gale, and the wild waters tear away the 


seashores, and all below-the-tide-line 
constructions. 
We shudder as we think of those 


afloat in this wild Christmas storm. How 
Sweet the words of the old hymn sound: 


Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea. 


It is tragic enough to view this riot 
of Nature from the sure foothold of 
mother earth, even though she trembles 
and starts when the great trunks of the 
firs come crashing down. How infinite- 
ly greater is the tragedy of the scene 
when only a tossing deck is beneath us 
Or we view the wild waste from some 
lonely light house. You sheltered ones, 
“Ye mariners of England, that stay at 
home at ease,” it is on such a day that 
your hearts warm to those who have to 
endure the risks of these annual storms 
that we may have our mails, our silks, 
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our foreign fruits and many other things 
we now look upon as almost necessities. 


Pity the men who man the lifeboat 
Station. See them watching the wind- 
swept Straits, where no thing that man 
has devised but must bow to the terrific 
power now raging in full fury. Within 
a few minutes they may be called upon 
to launch forth on that howling waste ~ 
of waters in an attempt to rescue human 
beings from dire peril. If haply they ar- 
rive in time their heroic efforts are re- 
warded; if not the horror of the end may 
come in full view of their straining eyes. 
I am watching the daring kittiwakes 
sweeping along sideways to the storm, 
picking morsels from the tops of the 
howling waves. The contrast between 
helpless humanity and the skilful birds — 
of the sea is strongly intensified during 
a storm. ; = 


Now the dim outline of the dark 
Olympics that form the southern shores 
of the Straits can be seen. Between us 
roll a dozen mile-wide sea of gloom, grey 
and leaping white, and from my heart I 
pity the men who toil thereon. 


Some of them are toiling-and in peril 
while we Christians celebrate the glad 
day before our comfortable firesides. One 
such as mine, blazing behind wide sea- 
ward windows, brings out forcibly the 
sharp contrasts of life—the storm,the 
sea, the sailor, the buffeted birds-and the 
sheltered human on this wild Christ- 
mas Day. 


BY MOONLIGHT. 


BY MISS FLORENCE FE. BOWIE. 


Dip, dip, dip, the waters say,— 

The pale moon guides us on our way 
O’er the restful lake at eventide; 
Each one is silent as we glide. 


Past lofty bluff and treeless shore, 
Time-planted landmarks by the score.: 
Beauty, peace and rest combined 

To meet the pleasures of mankind. 


How I Missed My Christmas Dinner 


BY SILVER GREY. 


twenty years this Christmas Eve, 

since I sat within my little log 

shack in the Touchwood Hills, 
one hundred miles N. N. E. of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, then known as Assini- 
boia, and ruminated on the following 
day’s dinner. 

In those days I was a Homesteader, 
living all alone and having only such 
company as James M. Stewart, a settler 
like myself, could give. He lived nearly 
two miles away with wife and children; 
I had neither. Somewhere east, some 
thirty miles or more across the plains, 
lived Milligan. In this scattered fashion 
was the country inhabited at that time. 

There were prairie chickens in plenty 
in those days and the alternative facing 
me was hunting or starvation. Since the 
snow had deepened the chickens appear- 
ed so scarce that they must have flown 
far off within the shelter of the woods, 
as I could find none where I lived upon 
the open plains. I therefore judged that 
the subject of tomorrow’s feast was 
roosting upon the limb of a willow tree, 
somewhere in the great wilderness of 
snow and quietness. 


In preparation for the morrow’s hunt 
l examined my gun and found that the 
nipple had been broken and removed. 
Troubles like that belong to iife and only 

appear to be overcome. Cutting out the 
' bone from a prairie chicken’s wing I fash- 
ioned out a nipple and set it in the gun. 
Thinking my troubles were over, and 
believing my Christmas dinner sure, I re- 
tired and slept till daylight. 

Daylight on the prairie in winter 
breaks cold, clear and quiet. The smoke 
from the flue top forms a thin grey col- 
umn, extending perpendicularly as far as 
can be seen from the frozen world below. 
Stillness reigns supreme! The sense of 
hearing seems to reach as far as sight. 
One can detect no sound, for all the 
earth, sky and air appear frozen. I was 
alone in all that vast lonesomeness! In 

_moving and possessing a being I appear- 


S O long ago it seems, and indeed ’tis 


ed a trespasser by my presence. At last, 
away in the south east horizon, the sun 
began to show his upper rim, and gliding 
further south, as though afraid to come 
directly up, he slowly did ascend, and 
looked so round, so clear, and yet so cold 
that he appeared a far off source of light, 
though as for heat no better than a gild- 
ed moon. 

At length a faint, flapping, whirring 
sound broke through the stillness and 
I knew that, far to the north, the sound 
was made by prairie chickens. They 
were evidently flying up to some high 
roost to meet the light and if I wanted 
to get my Christmas dinner I knew I 
must go in seach of them. 

With gun and ammunition I started 
north and tramped through the snow till 
I reached the place from where I judged 
the sound had come. However, I found 
no chicken there and turning to the left 
I plodded on. Tramping and circling I 
continued until noon had come and gone 
and yet no game was in sight. 

Passing by my neighbour’s house his 
dogs came out to give me a Christmas 
greeting. I tried to drive them, back 
and succeeded with all but one, a lack 
and yellow cur, that stuck closer than a 
brother. While he was still following 
me I saw a prairie chicken in the snow 
and no longer bothered with the dog. 
Locating the position of the chicken as 
well as I could, and keeping hidden from 
it behind a bank of snow, I drew near 
enough for an easy shot. Then_step- 
ping out as the bird began to fly, I rais- 
edthe gun and fired and there, fluttering 
upon the snow, was my intended Christ- 
mas Dinner! 

As I walked towards it something 
rushed by me and I saw that mongrel 
cur seize on my fowl and bear it off. 
I hoped he was doing it just for fun 
and would soon give it up. In that I 
was grievously mistaken for it seemed 
that he, as well as I, had a taste for 
chicken. With that dog I coaxed and 
pleaded, using all the good words for 
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a dog that I could remember. While 
I coaxed, however, he ate and when I 
moved up close he set his teeth still 
firmer in the bird and moved away, 
leaving to me nothing but the feathers. 
All my choice, endearing speech could 
not, I found, redeem my _ vanishing 
Christmas dinner. 

Then savage nature from within cried 
out for vengeance and I swore I would 
blow that dog into mincemeat and have 
dog sausage for supper. Into that gun 
I poured of powder fully two loads, 
wadded it down, placed plenty of shot 
on top and wads again. Lifting up the 
gun to place the cap on I found there 
was no nipple. When I shot the bird 
the improvised nipple had blown to 
pieces, and all the powder, which had 
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run through, lay black and scattered on — 


the snow. 


Swinging round the gun with all my 
force I threw it at that dog—and missed! 
Standing by the gun, the animal showed 
his teeth as though prepared for war. 
Could mortal man withstand such a 
challenge? I rushed in to grapple with 


him, but he evaded me and picking up — 
the remainder of the chicken fled away. ~ 


In this manner my Christmas dinner 
vanished. 


I was left alone to regain my useless 
gun and plod my weary, hungry way 
back to the shack. Just as I reached 
that fireless, cheerless home the sun 
sank slowly down and left the plains to 
darkness and solitude. 


A Holiday on Historic Ground 


BY W. H. ALLISON. 


N a recent trip the writer had oc- 

() casion to visit historic grounds. 

These, although not far from the 

beaten tracks, are seldom visited 

by tourists or strangers, and a few notes 

of mg visit may be therefore all the 
more interesting to readers. 

Twenty miles east of Port Milford, 
in the County of Prince Edward, Ont., 
the home of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, I found a quaintly beautiful place 
known as the “Main Ducks.” This is 
an island of about one thousand acres 
in extent situated about midway be- 
tween Port Milford, Ont., and Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., in the eastern extrem- 
ity of Lake Ontario, and with Yorkshire 
Island, comprising ninety acres and ly- 
ing a quarter of a mile to the east, the 
property of Mr. C. W. Cole, who oper- 
ates a large fish boat which makes two 
or three trips a week between South 
Bay and “the Cape” for the Booth Com- 
pany of the latter place. 

By taking the train to Kingston, Ont., 
or Cape Vincent, N. Y., the sportsman 
has the choice of three different places, 
where, (as one writer has said) “the 


fishing is good in all kinds of weather, 
in fact it seems a regular summer water- 
ing place where they come and bring 
their families.” 

Those who enjoy bass fishing can se- 
cure good and reliable boatmen at the 
Cape, and by visiting Reed’s Bay, at 
Wolfe Island, or the Charity Shoals, 
about twelve miles west, can find royal 
sport with the black bass during thie 
month of August. Some boats return- 
ing from the Shoals brought in fifty 
pounds each trip. These were generally 
given to the boatman who disposes of 
them to the Fish Company at the Cape 
for a good price. In this way no mat- 
ter how many are caught there are none 
wasted. By giving the surplus to the 
boatman, you encourage him to put 
forth every effort to make your outing 
successful. 

The writer was more than interested 
in the net fishing in the vicinity of the 
“Ducks.” I ‘had never previously enjoy- 
ed an opportunity of running out with 
the fishermen and assisting in lifting the 
nets. On one trip six hundred pounds 
of lake trout were secured from one net, 
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1. Feeding the Deer. 
8. Looking after the livestock. 
5. Fish boat passing the Island. 


the fish averaging from eight to twenty 
one pounds each; the whitefish nets real- 
ized from two to three hundred pounds 
per net, each fish averaging from three 
to six pounds. These are all disposed 
of to the Fish Company at the Cape 

We were shown a number of graves 
On the island, and also a large stone on 


2. Treating tho pets. 
4, Mr. Cole and some of his pets. 
6. Mr. Cole’s residence, 


which we found the date carved, 177). 
Although I have never been able to 
find any Canadian story of the disaster 
the fishermen state that a sailing vessel, 
carrying British troops and bullion for 
the payment of soldiers stationed along 
the frontier, foundered on the north 
shore of the island. Tradition has it 


that the sum was a large one, as the 
soldiers had not been paid for many 
months. It is further stated that a num- 
ber of the crew were drowned and those 
reaching the island died of starvation. 
Imagine those poor fellows, one hundred 
and thirty years ago, dying on that 
lonely and inhospitable island. One by 
one they passed away and were buried 
by the survivors who merely hid the 
bodies by covering them with flat stones. 
Treasure hunters have uncovered sever- 
al skeletons but not found anything of 
importance. A few years ago an old 
flint lock musket was fished up by the 
fishermen, who also claim that they saw 
the hull of the wrecked vessel off the 
north shore at that time. 


Another point of interest was the re- 
mains of the steam barge H. H. Hall, 
which was wrecked some seven or eight 
years ago on a reef at the west end of 
the island. The barge had a cargo of 
some six hundred tons of coal and this 
was entirely lost. Some tons were 
washed ashore and some still strew the 
point. The water around is shallow 
and the boiler of the engine, which 
stands on end, towers out of the water 
some twelve or fifteen feet. This is the 
only evidence left of the disaster which 
occurred at night during a severe storm 
late in the season. 


During our stay we witnessed a beau- 
tiful sight which occurred in the midst 
of a heavy wind and rain storm. The 
channel between the islands is only a 
quarter of a mile in width, and the wind 
from the west, driving the waves along 
the north and south shores of the large 
island, and meeting in the channel at 
the eastern end between the two, clash- 
ed and reared from fifteen to twenty, 


A train running between Ridgefield 
and Branchville in Connecticut fatally 
injured a big buck which attempted to 
cross the line in front of the engine on 
one of the closing days of October. The 
buck was hit by the pilot of the engine, 
both his hind legs broken, and he was 
picked up by the train crew within twen- 
ty-five feet of the track. The law of 
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feet in height, presenting a grand spec- 
tacle! 

The average tourist and “fisherman, 
who cannot afford to purchase an is- 
land, can get to know and enjoy the 
many advantages of the neighbourhood 


best by taking a good rowboat and tent. 
The latter can be pitched along the’ 


north shore close to the house and no- 
where can more delightful surroundings 
or purer air be found. At present these 
lovely islands languish in obscurity. 
They are known only to a few pleasure 
seekers who divide their time between 
this beauty spot and the Thousand Is- 
lands, about thirty miles east. 

The accompanying illustrations were 
taken at the island last season by my 
son. Mr. Cole has four deer, some ra- 
coons, several pair of quail, and any 
number of rabbits, these adding much 
to the interest of a visit. At the east- 
ern end of the island the duck shooting 
is excellent, the marsh containing a con- 
siderable amount of wild rice. The 
sportsmen are not numerous enough to 
disturb the ducks to any great extent 
and as a result they continue to fre- 
quent the marsh in large numbers. 

One incident which occurred at the 
island on August fourteenth last de- 
serves mention. While Clifford M. Ack- 
erman and Helen Humphrey, two child- 
ren about three years of age, were play- 
ing on a boat drawn close up to the 
shore, the latter fell out of the boat in- 
to the water which was about three feet 
deep. Clifford on ‘hearing the splash im- 
mediately ran to her rescue and held 
her till help arrived. The little fellow, 
who is Mr. Cole’s nephew, was much 
praised for his presence of mind and 
bravery, and like a little hero took these 
praises modestly. 


the State provides that when a deer is 
accidentally killed out of season the car- 
cass must be forwarded to some ihstitu- 
tion. In this case the Danbury Hospital 
at Ridgefield gained, the venison being 
served to such patients as most needed 
the delicacy. The head was sent to the 
local fire department. 


August fourth, 1909. Intensely 


| Give Close of day on Wednesday, 


warm, up in the 80’s; cloudless 
sky. At tea in a most hospitable 
home at the foot of that magnificent, 


hill, Mount Cabot, the grandest of the 


Cape North range of mountains which 


skirt Aspey Bay, Cape Breton, N. S. 


“What about climbing Mount Cabot 


tonight and not waiting till tomorrow? 


By going now we will see the moon 
rise and spend the night on the summit 
—a feat still untried—and have a glim- 
pse of Newfoundland at sunrise. It 


“will be quite a little adventure, brand 


new in its way, with everything in fa- 
vour of success.” This was the propo- 
sition propounded by the youngest of 
the party and accepted by the others. 
Within ten minutes two of the com- 


_ pany were on their way to a point, a 


“rer. 


gle to the shoulder of the peak. 


mile distant from the house, to make the 
ascent straight up the face of the moun- 
tain. A splendid sunset and a long twi- 


light favoured them in making a rapid 


survey of a possible route. Not much 
time was lost in consideration and it 
was decided to proceed up a certain an- 
It was 
not the easiest way but was selected be- 
cause of -the advantage of moonlight, 


which would strike the western face of 
the 
-moon rising late, being two days over 


mountain about ten o’clock—the 
full, 

By nine o’clock considerable progress 
had been made when allowance is given 
for the steep incline and the warmth of 
the atmosphere. Great care had to be 
constantly exercised as the slightest slip 
would materially interfere with the 
climb. A roll down a few hundred feet 
Over jagged rocks would be anything 
but helpful or graceful if no personal in- 
jury resulted. ‘Be careful!” was there- 
fore the watchword. 

At ten o’clock the welcome rays of the 


moon began to illuminate the cloudless 


landscape with grand effect. This great- 


ly helped the climbers in their efforts 


a gain the shoulder of the peak. The 


Mountain Climbing at Night in Nova Scotia 


BY Z. M. 


light beat pleasantly against the cliffs, 
enabling detours to be made around 
rocks and tangles, and paths found 
through ravines—all requiring great 
care to navigate with safety. 

A halt was called at eleven o'clock 
when we rested on a ledge about one 
thousand feet up. Here we spent art 
hour surveying the scenes around us. 
While resting, one of those inexplain- 
able marvels of Nature in heated ain 
and electricity made its appearance.’ 
Suddenly a brilliant orb of blue light 
appeared one hundred feet below us. 
For about one minute it remained sta- 
tionary and then as suddenly vanished. 
Patiently we waited for a while for fur- 
ther manifestations but none appeared. 
Then we descended and made an inves- 
tigation, but beyond a fissure in the 
rocks, which were warm after being sub- 
ject to the ‘thot rays of the sun of the 
past day, and a pungent odor of copper, 
which appeared to proceed from the near 
ledges, nothing could be found to ex- 
plain the mysterious appearance.: With- 
out doubt the phenomena was due to 
the sudden outburst of some imprisoned 
gas, akin to the “St. Elmo” fire of the 
tropics. This is occasionally seen after 
great heat and just before the burst of 
a cyclone, due to the air becoming over- 
charged with explosive gases. These 
eccentric fires, although not so very un- 
common in the West Indies, are rarely 
met with in northern latitudes. We 
were therefore fortunate in being treated 
to a sight of this most singular and bril- 
liant stranger. 

After this, finding the air cooler and 
the moonlight making it almost as light 
as day, lighting up the grand outline of 
the peak to an incredible extent, we 
pushed upwards, and, finally, at mid- 
night, won the top. We found good 
seats and thoroughly enjoyed the out- 
look, finding additional pleasure in re- 
membering that we were on the magni- 
ficent historical peak which, in 1497, was 
the prima vista of Cabot in his discov- 
ery of this western continent. 
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It forms a noble monument to the 
great pioneer and both as Nova Scotians 
and. Canadians we felt proud of the asso- 
ciation of Mount Cabot with the immor- 
tal discoverer. For many years Mount 
Cabot was called the Sugar Loaf, a con- 
fusing name for any mountain; indeed 
no name at all, as almost every hill ap- 
proaching in the most remote degree to 
a conical shape is so named in Nova 
Scotia—for instance, the Sugar Loaf, 
north-east Margaree; Sugar Loaf, Anti- 
gonish; Sugar Loaf, Digby; Sugar Loaf, 
Cumberland County ;and so on. 

Since the Cabot celebration of 1897— 
the four hundredth anniversary—we are 
hapy to say the waters between Cape 
North and Cape Ray have been named 
the Cabot Strait, and the old Sugar Loaf 
of Aspey Bay has been very properly 
named Cabot Mountain—two good re- 
sults of the anniversary. These new 
names identify the mountain and the 
surrounding sea with the discoverer in 
a splendid and enduring fashion. 


Naturally we felt enthusiastic over 
the fact of reaching the goal of our am- 
bition. By sheer hard work we had con- 
quered the mountain by moonlight. 
Many had stood on the height we had 
reached and some had done so years be- 
fore, but we were the first midnight vis- 
itors. After all it was an achievement 
we had accomplished. To be surround- 
ed by the grim giants forming the outer 
guards of the mighty Mount Cabot, the 
majesty of these hills, the splendor of 
the night, and the glorious stillness of 
surrounding Nature made up a combin- 
ation of beauty unexcelled on this con- 
tinent. 

We should have been happy had not 
the infirmity of our fallen nature come 
in to check perfection. We had to for- 
get something and that something was 
important. In our haste to attack the 
mountain ere the daylight had faded, we 
had forgotten to bring with us a supply 
of water, although we knew that not a 
drop could be had on the way up. Had 
we thought of it we also knew that the 
warm night and the fatigue incident to 
such a mighty hard climb would natur- 
ally produce a fierce thirst that only 
quarts of the precious liquid could as- 
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suage. We found ourselves without 
water and knew that we should have to 
remain without it. We therefore made 
the best of a few raspberries found in 
a deep crevasse and some bay leaves 
which are favorites with Indians when 
water is scarce with them as it was just 
then with us. Under this treatment our 
thirst soon abated. We found the moun- 
tain air both invigorating and thirst sub- 
duing. 

Going over the memories of former 
ascents in daylight we agreed in pro- 
nouncing our night adventures as the 
cream of them all. Our first ascent was 
made in 1888, several years before the 
fire made such havoc with the splendid 
woods which then nearly covered the 
mountain. 

A spice of peril in our night climbing 
added much to its interest and the moon- 
light experience intensified the surround- 
ings of the historic landmark on which 
we were resting. We felt the prestige 
of being the first to essay such a task 
at night. The conquest could never be 
discounted by mere day climbers. We 
knew that the experiences of that night 
would add many delightful accompani- 
ments to our memories of the adventure. 

The surpassing stillness we experi- 
enced and the absence of the “cry of the 
wild” is explained by the total absence 
of springs or streams on the hitl. Eagles 
may build their eyries there but all or- 
dinary birds and animals must have ac- 
cess to water. 


Occasionally before sunrise the cry of 
a loon or a sea gull would come up 
plaintively from the vast expanse of wa- 
ter at the foot of the mountain. As 
sounds ascend only tto such a height 
when the cry is piercing these were sel- 
dom heard distinctly. However the two 
or three hurrahsin which we joined were 
heard plainly by the fishermen at Ding- 
wall as they were launching their boats 
just before sunrise. Others fully six 
miles away heard the sounds as well. 

Efforts to obtain an echo from the 
dark mountains near us were without 
avail. We were so far above them all 
that we could not obtain a response. At: 
the end of these fruitless efforts we set 
to work and built a cairn of rocks by~ 


a 


the 
the 


means of which we could raise a staff 
to perpetuate the event in the history 
of moonlight climbing. We improvised 
a good pole from a rampike. 

While thus engaged we beheld a sight 
which caused us to cease work. The 
Aurora Borealis was illuminating the 
northern sky and we were compelled to 
admire the wonderful display. The mar- 
vellous lights continued until three o’ 
clock when these bright streamers were 
almost extinguished in the glorious 
dawn of the coming day. It is not pos- 
sible to exaggerate the grandeur of the 
scene. 

“The starlit dawn” on Mount Cabot 
that morning will ever be remembered 
by those who saw it, not as a poet’s or 
a painter’s fancy, but as a living reality 
through which we enjoyed a glimpse of 
Paradise. 

For fully two hours lights and colors 
changed and re-changed with ceaseless 
rapidity. Two false dawns appeared in 
the north-east horizon and proved puz- 
zling to observers. Finally, after many 
marvels of change in the gorgeous at- 
mosphere, the sun appeared, fully four 
degrees south of his supposed position 
and the entire scene changed. The 
moonlight faded rapidly away and the 
ruddy hues of day lit up the entire 
world of ocean and mountain with the 
glowing light of the summer sun. Talk 
of the sunrise on the Rhigi, with all 
the grim accompaniments of Alpine 
peaks of ice and perpetual snows and 
savage winter grandeur! How much 
more agreeable to Nature was this ex- 
perience on Mount Cabot! 


The blending of ocean and sky, moun- 
tain and forest formed a scene combin- 
ing majesty with enchanting beauty. As 
the sun rose, grandly and clearly, what 
a tremendous panorama of natural beau- 
ty was revealed. In the vast distance 
we could plainly see Newfoundland, the 
sun appearing to rise immediately over 
Cape Ray light. The hills at the back 
of Cape Ray were plainly discernable, 
although nearly sixty miles away. Im- 
mediately before us were Cape North 
and St. Paul’s Island—the graveyard of 
North Atlantic. Turning around 
Madimosalle in the Magdalenes 
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could be made out without trouble. We 
could see right over Cape Smokey down 
to the entrance of the Bras d’or. At our 
feet spread the full extent of Aspey Bay 
to White point with the vast outer ex- 
panse of old ocean, now dotted with 
passing steamers and fishing vessels. To 
the north-east, Meat Cove, Cape St. 
Lawrence to Pollett’s Cove, with the 
vast Carriboo Bay of the North Table 
Land, a combination of ocean and and, 
sea and sky, forming an unrivalled pic- 
ture of loveliness. 

With all these grand scenes before, 
around and beneath us we could not 
help deploring the fact that so few of 
our people have taken the trouble to 
visit these scenes. The majority of 
those visiting Cape Breton make up 
their minds that only a portion of the 
island is worth seeing. They visit the 
Bras d’or lakes and a few points of in- 
terest such as St. Peters and Louisbourg 
and they think they have seen it all, 
when the fact is that they have passed 
by the best. 

The Bras d’or possess beauties of 
their own but they are the beauties of 
the Nymphs. For the grandeur and ma- 
jesty of the Hercules, Cape North, with 
its rugged mountains and splendid vistas 
of Nature, has to be visited. 

For fully three hours we lingered, 
loath to break away from the charming 
display around us. After a few obser- 
vations of altitude with the Tyndall Al- 
pine level we found the exact height of 
the mountain to be 1437 feet. These 
observations were afterwards checked by 
the Mignowitz scale and found to be 
exact. 


Before descending we surveyed the 
progress of decay strongly evident on 
the summit. The ancient make-up of 
the mountain is fast changing. Great 
masses of the porphyry craggs have split 
away and crumbled down into the bow- 
els of the surrounding hills. The south- 
west front so prominent in the past 
twenty years, is rapidly altering on its 
face. The great fire which ran over the 
mountain fourteen years ago played ha- 
voc with the lofty cliffs and has left 
marks of scathing decav and grim ruin. 

On the summit we found mementoes 


of many previous visitors. Names were 
carved on the trunks of old trees. The 
earliest proved to be those of a com- 
pany of gentlemen from Sydney who 
were on the mountain in August, 1841. 
One old trunk, which was petrified with 
time and will probably last for years 
hence, bears the names of R. H. Brown, 
President of the General Mining Asso- 
ciation; Thomas D. Archibald, J. Chal- 
loner and other well known pioneers of 
business at Sydney. These mementoes 
serve to remind the present generation 
of the interest taken in their day and 
generation, by those who have gone, in 
the mighty and interesting mountain. 
The day was getting on and the sun 
was scorching when at last we turned 
to leave a locality which had so well re- 
paid our toil and fatigue in reaching it. 
After joining two white handkerchiefs 
to the flagstaff to serve for a pennon 
and be seen by all below, we wrote 
names, dates, temperature etc, on a 
couple of post cards and placed them 
in a bottle fortunately left for us by 
some trespasser on the majesty of the 
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great hill, and commenced the descent. 
We found it harder to get down in sun 
light than to go up by moonlight. 

No doubt in our descent we grew care- 
less at times and met with tangles in 
desperately steep places which we had 
avoided the night before in our careful 
climbing. However, we _ reached the 
foot of the mountain safely at last and 
made our way to our homes tired but 
happy as the result of our adventurous 
climb. 

In going over these incidents with 
one of our Aspey Bay Highland friends 
he assured us that the mysterious light 
we saw was something uncanny—a 
warning and fore-runner as he described 
it. As he possesses the power of second 
sight and speaks the Gaelic he must be 
right. All we can do therefore, is to 
hope for the best. 

Nothing, however, that may happen 
can rob us of the rich memories of the 
pleasing moonlight experiences we had 
in the summer night on Mount Cabot 
—our midnight climb of the grandest 
mountain of Cape Breton. 


THE LESSON OF THE LAKE. 


BY CHANNING 


GORDON LAWRENCE, 


B.A. > 


My boat had drifted far into the lake, 


There was no wind to stir the quiet air; 


Deep in the crystal waters I could see 


All that for ages had been hidden there, 


The fishes lying as though half asleep, 


With tiny minnows darting to and fro, 
And far beneath them all the sandy bed 
With stones that shone and pebbles white as snow. 


And when again I stepped upon the shore 
I humbly knelt and breathed this simple prayer, 


That He who sees through all my years of life 
May find but white and gold reflected there. 


— 
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Duck Shooting Reminiscences 


BY CANUCK. 


ITH the arrival of autumn days 
—with their crisp mornings, 
their shortening days and the 


yellowing maple and_ birch 
leaves,—the spirit passes from the sum- 
mer vacation to days afield on upland 
or marsh or in the ‘blind’. The call of 
the Red Gods awakens old memories in 
the sportsman’s heart—to some it is the 
lure of big game hunting, but to others 
it comes in the form of duck shooting— 
and assuredly a day in the marshes or in 
the shooting blind in Golden October is 
worth while. 

Back from the southern edge of old 
Ontario, not far inland from the rolling 
blue waters of Lake Ontario, far up, 
where are caught the full force of the 
winds, lie two of the best duck waters 
in the Province—Rice and Scugog lakes, 
each with miles of wild rice beds stret- 
ching in every direction. Ripening on 
the surface, under the intense heat of 
an August sun, these great beds, lying 
amid a white and blue background, pre- 
sent a perfect picture. And down be- 
low, on the muddy bottoms of the rice 
beds, is a mass of that succulent fall 
luck food—wild celery. And here the 
ducks come, some twenty-two varieties 
of them, some to spend the summer 
months in raising their young, while 
others stay over for a week or two on 
their long southern migration to the 
tropics each October. In August a visit 
to these immense fields of waving rice 
stems would have revealed the nests of 
black or dusky duck, of mallard and of 
the little blue-wing teal, all full of 
downy young; but now all these “water 
farms” contain only the mature duck— 
well able to keep out of range of the 
deadly hammerless. 

And now, with September, comes the 
opening of the season, when mankind, 
armed with murderous weapons of des- 
truction, stalks abroad and slays. Now 
the Indians from their reservations bor- 
dering on each of these lakes, following 
but that instinct, inbred in red and white 


alike, take out their ancient muzzle- 
loaders, dangerous at either end, and ably 
seconded by their pale-face brother, 
create a panic among the marsh deni- 
zens that is not soon forgotten. 

Now decoys appear off every rice 
point, green ‘blinds’ grow amongst the 


rice in a single night, as if by magic. 


Now, indeed, it is exciting to see, per- 
haps, a single, swiftly-flying teal, play- 
ing with time to the tune of ninety 


Sak Oe Sty 


Don’t these look good to you? 


miles an hour flash by. “Ker-plung”’ 
roars the Indian’s_ old-time fowling 
piece; “boom-boom” roars the guide’s 
ten bore with its 4 dram load of black 
powder, while “ping-ping” cracks your 
own little hammerless—but still the lit- 
tle bunch of grey and brown streaks on 
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last morning’s bag September 7th, 1909, 
on Non-Quon, 


~**Canuck’s’’ 


-unharmed, unhastened, perhaps=to go 
through a similar leaden hail at the next 
bed. 

Later, when the golden sun has dis- 
appeared in the western hills, and but 
the crimson afterglow remains, long 
streaks of fire flash upward from the 
now dark rice fields, and the slower-fly- 
ing black and mallard duck fall with 
that welcome splash that tells of a good 
shot. The game-law sunset is, and al- 
ways will remain, a mooted question to 
duck shooters. 

* * *K 

As we write these lines, many sweet 
recollections flash through memory of 
boyhood days afield. As a kiddie of 
eight or nine, we would walk miles along 
the lake shore of old Scugog lake, after 
we had gotten away from the school 
class, just to see what our big brother 
and his companion had killed, and to 
perhaps paddle home with him. Later, 
when at the age of twelve or thirteen 
we were presented with our first little 
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single sixteen gauge, what pride was 
ours. And how time hung on in the fol- 
lowing August, when the Ist. of Sep- 
tember would see us really shooting 
duck ourselves. How we went each day 
down to the old boathouse and longing- 
ly watched the distant rice beds; how 
our nerves tingled with anticipation 
when the flocks of duck started their 
nightly flight with the waning of the 
month—oh what pure, undistilled joy it 
all was. And when the last day of Au- 
gust did finally come into view, what 
a bundle of nerves we were. That same 
big brother and a chum of his were go- 
ing to the distant Non-Quon marshes, 
and after considerable coaxing on our 
part, we were allowed to go too. How 
anxious we were to do _ everything 
to assist them, though doubtless in re- 
ality hindering more than helping. How 
clearly it all comes back to memory! It 
was late when we left town that evening 
and a long row was ahead. It was dark 
when the landing was finally made, and 
it was drizzling a fine, wet rain. The 
picture of that night is as clearly paint- 
ed on memory’s canvass as though it 
were but yesterday—the drizzling rain 


‘on the tent, the wet, hard ground for a 


bed, for it was too late on pitching camp 
to attempt making adequate bedding 
arrangements; and it seemed as though 
all the roots and stones in that vicinity 
had collected under our own particular 
spot. It was sure fun then, though per- 
haps it would not strike us the same 
way today. 


But the morning! When we were up 
and out, what did the discomforts of the 
past night amount to? They were as 
merely a dream. How the great mallard 
and black duck did hurtle by us and 
what sport it was, though, it must be 
admitted, the writer could not hit any 
of them—at least not those he intended 
to. When it is remembered that we 
were only a boy of thirteen years, that 
our gun was a light 16 gauge and that 
black powder was then in vogue, our 
readers can imagine the result each time 
we fired—how that little gun recoiléd, 
and how it described every arc in a cir- 
cle can be readily pictured, I assure you; 
but it was fun, nevertheless, and the 


= 
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DUCK SHOOTING REMINISCENCES 


sport was there just as much as though 
we were getting our legal limit. This 
little trip, taken so many years ago—one 
of those happy recollections of boyhood 
days—we put in a niche alone, classed 
above many later trips, since taken, 
when big bags and congenial compan- 
ions combined in making successful out- 
ings. 
* * * 

Fifteen years later we were shooting 
on the same old rice beds of Scugog lake, 
and with the same companions in part, 
including that same ‘big brother’, which 
we have in the years that have passed 
since that first trip, succeeded in out- 
classing on many an occasion in scoring 
for high gun. But school days have now 
given place to a business life, and we 
cannot take our gun, our dog, the little 
duck-boat and decoys and strike off just 
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made their appearance since the first 
September day. Now we do not find 
them flocking in and out in hundreds as 
we did then—and those still here show 
the caution gained from past experiences 
in this safe-looking grain, where they 
have reared their broods. In spite, how- 
ever, of the lack in numbers, the same 
old thrill passes down the nerves as we 
see a flock of duskies flighting along the 
outside edge of the bed, the white under 
the wings glistening in the morning sun. 
And when they perhaps finally do swing 
by within range, the little hammerless 
does not swing in circles, as the little 
single 16 gauge did years ago, but there 
are two snappy reports from the quick 
Ballistite powder and perhaps two clean 
kills, or mayhap but one—for the best 
of us will miss even easy shots occas- 
ionally. 


Coming in for breakfast at eight o’clock in 
the morning. 


when the spirit moves, as we did of yore. 
Now it means a long, tiresome journey 
by rail, a rush down by launch, a few 
days’ all-too-short outing at the Club- 
Camp, and then a return hustle to get 
back. But the same old glamour is in 
the sport and it ‘calls’ just as loudly to 
our red blood in the crisp October days. 

Sitting in our rice ‘hide’, waiting for 
the dawn and listening to the rush of 
wings o’erhead and the hundreds of pro- 
testing voices in all directions on the 
immiense beds of dew-sprinkled green, 
our thoughts course backward to that 
first trip we had with our big brother, 
still with us, and his chum, who is now 
thousands of miles away. 

With the dawn the duck begin to 
show themselves. But changes have 


The last morning’s stand, showing a few of the decoys. 


And so the day passes, with a shot 
now and then, but always the bright sky 
overhead and the yellowing rice all 
round, and we are content to live, even 
though the wait between chances be 
long. Then, with the evening shadows, 
comes the streaking flashes upward at 
the black duck that, chased out with 
the dawn of the opening day, have re- 
turned with the darkness, once more 
seeking rest and feed. 

* * * 
And now it is an October day—a typ- 


ical autumn day of bright sun, westerly — 


wind and crisp air. We are not now on 
the Scugog, but located in a grass blind 
among the many grass-edged channels 
of a certain widening of the St. Law- 
rence River. We have a paid guide—a 


We used the tent for sleeping in and had the cottage 


for our meals and wet weather. 


mighty well paid one, by the way—and 
we are sitting cosily ensconsed in a big 
leather-covered seat in the stern of a St. 
Lawrence skiff. 

It was a cold drive the night before 
from the little G. T. R. station to the 
river and a still colder trip out to the 
hotel with the guide, and we sit think- 
ing of the roast redhead, apple sauce and 
fried potatoes we tucked away on our 
arrival. But now the big rafts away up 
at the head of the lake are moving and 
flocks of redhead, canvasback and other 
of the late fall duck are swinging down 
our channel. And they keep on moving 
all day, and consequently our bag grows 
large. 

But how vastly different it is now 


A bit of the wild rice fields. 


from those trips to the rice-beds. Now 
all we do is the shooting—the mere 
shooting; the guide does all the work— 
the rowing, the making of the ‘blind’, 
the setting out of the decoys, and the 
picking up of the dead duck and pack- 
ing of them for shipment. We do not 
need to touch a duck all the time we are 
there. But I fancy all sportsmen who 
are duck shooters, will agree with the 
writer in saying the work is half the fun. 
The building of the bush or grass “hide” 
used to be, in itself, sport—while all the 
other items, such as getting your own 
kills and stringing them together, went 
together in making up the sweet mem- 
ories of days afield in marsh or “blind” 
with the duck in September or October. 


THOSE CASTLE BUILDING DREAMS. 


BY HAROLD B. WHIDDEN. 


Did you ever dream of fishing, 


Where the trout were thick as flies: 


2 


And on the morrow, after fishing, 


Was your catch of any size ? 


No, your dream was only lying, 


Just to tease, and 


to excite, 


And your neighbours did some smiling, 
When you did not get a bite. 


Those castle building dreams, 
They are illusions all; 
You'll never catch those numbers, 


If you did : 


how much they’d pall ! 


S I stood on an upper ridge of one 
A: the great rolling slopes that 
ran abruptly down to the shore of 

one of the greatest lakes in the 
world, my eye rested for a moment on 
one of the most beautiful—and in its 
Way—most striking landscapes in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

At my feet lay beautiful Hilyar’s Bay 
—its arms stretching in various reaches 
inland like a silver hand with its fingers 

outspread. It was to the shores of this 

Bay that I was bound with gun and re- 

triever after Engish snipe and teal. 

The Bay was flanked: by most inviting 
marshes from a sportsman’s point of 
view, while an artist would have revell- 
ed in the coloring of the many hued 
marshlands before me. 

“Where o’er the long grey wolds at 

night the Autumn airs blow cool, 
| “O’er the sword grass and the spear 
| grass, and the bullrush in the pool. 
- I was looking at this view—and it 
was worth looking at—when a move- 
ment of my dog, who couldn’t make out 
what had come over me, caused me to 
drop the artist's and dreamer’s role, and 
assume that of the sportsman with cel- 

erity. a 

But I had dreamed too long. Rising 
from a little marshy spot right in front 
of me with a loud ’scape, ‘scape, a fine 
English or Wilson snipe zig-zagged off 
down the hill. “Fifty yards off! This 
“comes of mooning!” — “Bang!” The 
“snipe swerved, but kept on. My dog 
looked sadly at me. I shouldered my 
gun, and set off down the hill, quite 
wide awake now. 

I soon reached the level of swampy, 
‘tushy, hummocky ground intersected 
with pools and channels of stagnant wa- 
ter that lay between me and the Bay, 
and had hardly taken six steps on it 
when up got my old friend of the hill- 
side wild, and I missed him again, caus- 
ing my old retriever to utter a short 
sharp yelp of anguish. But better times 

were coming. I had scarcely got a fresh 
‘Cartridge in, when a fine wisp of seven 
‘more Wilson snipe rose fair and within 


a range right in front and down came 


An Ideal Bag of Woodcock 


BY REGINALD GOURLAY. 


two, one to each barrel, to be retrieved by 
my now partially appeased dog. This 
double shot set the wild fowl in the 
swamp moving. A golden plover, call- 
ing querulously, came right over me to 
see what the matter was, after the in- 
quisitive manner of plover, and paid for 
his curiosity a second later by being 
tumbled head over heels into the rushes. 
Then up got a flock of that beautiful 
little duck, the blue winged teal, from 
a pool on the right, and came slanting 
past me, bound for the main channel 
with necks out-stretched, and wings 
moving swift as humming birds. 

You must hold well in front of swift 
flying birds like teal, anid keep the gun 
moving besides. “Bang! bang! Plop— 
plop!” Two of them are kicking in the 
shallow water while Rex, the dog, dash- 
es in after them with a triumphant 
surge. They were scarcely bagged when 
a single teal, which for some unknown 
reason had been lying perdu through all 
the commotion, rose from the reeds not 
twenty yards in front of me, and whe- 
ther from fright or craft, flew almost 
straight in my face. 

I fired at him coming and of course 
missed him, the charge going past him 
like a single bullet. But there was yet 
the left barrel and as he sped like a 
fleeting shadow over a slope of the hill 
I had lately descended the contents of it 
caught him fair, and he hit the hard 
ground “with a thump that alone was 
enough to dispatch him.” 

“Well saved, Sor! That last shot was 
a corker!” said a voice just behind me. 
I started and turned round to see the 
sunburned, handsome face and stalwart 
shoulders of one Larry Riordan, rising 
over the dense mat of rushes between 
me and the main channel. 

“Oi’ve ‘been watchin’ ye fer tin min- 
uts Mr. Gordon,’ he added, coming 
stalking towards me through the marshy 
water in his great, high boots, gun on 
shoulder; “but as ye were havin’ the 
hoight of sport an’ were aquil to the 
occashun oi didn’t like to interrupt ye.” 

Larry was a well-to-do, young Irish 
farmer, who owned a hundred and fifty 
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acres of Garden Island, a beautiful spot 
which lay about three miles out in the 
Lake, a handsome rollicking fellow, a 
devoted sportsman, and a frequent guide 
and companion of mine, 

“Tt’s a speshul Providence that oi met 
ye Sor,” he went on as we shook hands, 
“oi was just going to dhroive over all 
the way to the county town this afther- 
noon afther ye. Oi desoired to see ye 
fer a most sarious an’ impartant raison.” 

“And what is it, Larry?” said I. 

“Hev ye shot many woodcock this 
saison?” he inquired, looking steadily at 
me. 

“Why no, Larry,” I answered, “not 
two brace, their covers were all too dry, 
burnt up with the heat.” (It was the 
year of the almost dry summer and fall.) 

“Then oi’ll revale the mystery to ye,” 
said Larry, using his best English, as he 
always did when wishing to be especial- 
ly impressive. “Up there beyant’—he 
pointed dramatically to some thick wil- 
low and cedar covers at the very head 
of the Bay—‘the woodcocks is as thick 
as grasshoppers in a haymow!” 

“How d’ye know Larry?” said I with 
some excitement. 

“Wasn’t oi there yesterday arinecnoan 
wid me little cousin, Barney Sullivan, 
permiskus an’ accidental loike, having 
been up the bay afther ducks an’ only 
four cartridges left, (worse luck!) We 
landed for a rest an before we'd taken 
tin stips in the bushes, the foine, brown, 
long bills was whirri-whirrin’ off foive 
or six at wanst looking as big as teal 
ducks, oi foired me four cartridges in 
foive minutes an’ missed twoice, not be- 
in’ used to the floight av the onaisy 
twistin’ divils, but oi got a brace; an’ 
when oi wint into the main cover Sor, 
be the powers of St. Patrick’s stone jug 
oi’d hev giv foive acres ov my best land 
fer fifty cartridges! They was that thick 
that it was jostlin aitch other they were 
whin they riz!” 

“Ye see Sor, they’re from all parts. 
All their covers in the intarior of the 
county is droid up, an’ the poor divils 
must flock where they can foind vittles. 
Its howldin’ a convintion they are an’ 
you an’ me’s goin’ to addriss the matin. 
Oi hope ye’ve cartridges galore Sor, fer 
its an ixtinsive slotter oi’m takin’ ye to” 
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I instantly folowed Larry to his boat 
for we had to cross the bay to reach 
the place he had designated. 

Riordan’s boat was a beautiful one, 
but the happy-go-lucky carelessness of 
his nation was apparent in. two broken 
thwarts and a hole you could have put 
your fist through just below the gun- 
wale, souvenir of a gunshot that was 
“just a little pravious,’ as Larry ex- 
pressed it. We started at once, for it 
was blowing fresher every moment and 
before we had gone a quarter of a mile, 
there was a fresh hand at the bellows 
and it was blowing half a gale. Most 
fortunately we had not far to go in our 
unseaworthy craft or the tremendous 
wind that was roaring through the fun- 
nels made by the surrounding hills, and 
blowing straight up the bay, might have 
swept us into the big lake, where a most 
dangerous sea was already raging. Ri- 
ordan calmly admitted that it would on 
the whole have been better to have 
patched up his boat before starting, but 
mentioned by way of excuse “that he 
was in a hurry to git to the shootin’,” 
and therefore “prepared to go on an’ 
thrust in God.” He also informed me 
by way of encouragement “that no wan 
had been dhrowned about the oiland 
for two years past excep’ three foine 
young fellys, perfec’ gintlemin, who 
were capsoized lasht equinoctials while 
conveyin’ a barl of whiskey acrast fer 
the benefit av their sufferin’ fellow cra- 
thurs on the oiland.” 

“Ye see,” continued Larry, looking 
tranquilly around him as we drove over 
the long white crested rollers to our des- 
tination, “while around the lashed ocean, 
like mountains in motion, was _ with- 
drawn and uplifted, sunk, shattered and 
sifted—to and fro.” 

“It had been blowin’ hard fer a week, 
and the whole oiland was clane out av 
whiskey an’ gettin’ desprit whin these 
three martyrs to jooty volunteered to go 
git some. They got it all right but hav- 
in’ sampled it frayquint, turned over 
about half way arcrast. Oive often 
thought it strange Sor,’ he went on 
reflectively, “that thim three young min 
should have been taken off whin bound 
on an errand of mercy, so to spake. But 
the ways of Privodence is beyant us!” 
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and Larry crossed himself reverently. 
“Any how, the barl cum ashore all right 
nixt marnin’ an’ three quarters ful too! 
I found it mesilf. And for sure and sar- 
tin’ it must have benefitted the sowls av 
thim three boys in glory to see 
their friends drinkin’ that wiskey an’ 
to hear their complimentary remarks 
that was made about thim. But here’s 
the place, Sor, Glory be to God. Thim 
big thickets is the cover I towld ye of.” 

We landed in a sheltered cove and 
made straight for the covers at once. I 
anticipated sport for though, as the 
reader may perceive, I knew that Larry 
was a little given to exaggeration, I also 
knew that he would never tell such a 
yarn without some foundation, in fact 
indulged in the hope that we might get 
eight or ten brace. 


But my wildest dreams did not ap- 
proach the reality of the astounding 
sport we had. We had scarcely entered 
the cover, which was a swampy piece of 
willow cedar and poplar bush, with two 
or three marshy streamlets winding 
through it and falling into the bay, 
when rising all about us with their swift, 
whistling, ghostly flight were woodcock 
to right of us, woodcock to left of us, 
woodcock in front of us; in fact there 
were too many of them. Every sports- 
man knows the bewildering effect on 
him of several birds rising at once on all 
sides of him. 

My misses, therefore, at first were by 
no means few, and to judge from Lar- 
ry’s objugatory remarks, which I heard 
occasionally about “his ould fool av a 
gun,” his experiences were similar. 

However, the old retriever had plenty 
of work to do and when finally the dusk 
came and we, with every cartridge but 
one or two loaded with large shot for 
ducks expended, withdrew “lassata nee- 
dum satiata” from the cover and tramp- 
ed wearily towards the little village on 
the hills above the bay (having first 
made safe Larry’s boat) both shot al- 
most the limit. This was a bag which 
I had never anything like equalled be- 
fore or ever hope to equal again. I got 
a brace of ruffed grouse besides, after 
Larry missed an easy cross shot at one 
of them. 


“Shure oi tuk him fer a woodcock” 
was his somewhat original excuse for 
his failure. 

One more particularly Irish remark of 
Larry’s during this memorable “shoot” 
deserves to be chronicled. 


About the middle of the cover, which 
was about two hundred acres in area, 
was a small open space with a very 
large flat rock about in the middle of it. 
As I got near the edge of this, being still 
in very thick cover, a very fine wood- 
cock rose, flying up almost perpendic- 
ularly in the air, “towering” towards the 
light to find a clear space as woodcock 
often do. Just as he reached his high- 
est elevation, the charge from my right 
barrel caught him full and he fell on the 
flat rock with a “whop” that could be 
heard for some distance. 


“Shure,” called out Larry, who had 
been an interested spectator of the pro- 
ceedings, “it was no use foirin’ at that 
bird, the fall would have kilt him.” 

“We must come after these fellows 
again tomorrow, Larry,” said I at last, 
when we had breasted the mile and a half 
of steep ascent from the bay, and saw 
the welcome lights of the little village 
tavern gleaming at our feet. “They’ll be 
more scattered then and we will both 
shoot better and have better sport even 
if we don’t get half as many birds. It 
seems ungrateful to say it but they were 
almost too thick to-day!” 


“Thrue for ye Sor!” responded Larry. 
“It was ‘l’umbarrow de richesse (Larry 
had learned a little of what he thought 
was French at the High School when a 
boy, and was always airing his accom- 
plishment). Fewer birds—better sport. 
It was too aisy. After all its the pur- 
shoot an’ the seein’ your dogs work, not 
so much the bag, that makes the crame 
av the spoort.” 


“You talk like a true sportsman, Lar- 
ry,” replied I. “Still for once in a way 
and for a record, sixty two woodcock is 
an extraordinary bag. Woodcock get 
scarcer every year, so you and I will un- 
doubtedly never make such a score a- 
gain, or anything like it.” 

“Thrue fer you again, Sor!” assented 
Larry, “it was an Idale Bag of Wood- 
cock.” 


Exploring and Fishing on the Rideau Lakes 


BY MARK G. 


From Rideau Ferry to Jones’ Falls in- 
cludes what is probably the most beauti- 
ful portion of the Rideau Lakes Route. 
The Ferry itself is a favorite resort where 
mine host, Jack King of the Coutts 
House, certainly cannot complain of lack 
of patronage. 


The Ferry is distant from Perth about 
seven miles and from Smith’s Falls, ten, 
with frequent connection daily by beat 
and stage. 

From the Ferry the lake widens rapidly 
into a considerable stretch of watez bor- 
dered by enticing verdure covered shores 


Me 
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many large bays and studded with num- 
erous islands. It is not well however 
for a stranger to attempt the exploration 
of the south side without the assistance 
of someone who knows the channels for 
there are many shoals. Dr. Lake’s excel- 
lent little chart shows the channel into 
the village of Portland and by following 
the course laid out therein a very good 
view may be had of the whole south side, 
with the exception of German Bay. By 
the way, anyone purposing to navigate 
the Rideau should get Dr. Lake’s little 
book. It is indispensable since further 
on there are not a few hidden channels 
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and dotted with many beautiful islands. 
Summer cottages abound but are not 
numerous enough to destroy the charm of 
the scenery. These cottages are usually 
designed so that they do not appear 
obtrusive. 

Six miles up, the lake narrows again to 
form the Rocky Narrows with precipit- 
ous granite shores. The water here is 
said to be some 300 feet deep. Again the 
lake widens into the largest sheet of water 
on this route. The north shore is high 
and rocky with several pretty inlets 
which afford splendid shelter to the cruis- 
er in bad weather. The course lies along 
this shore almost straight and with water 
enough to float an ocean liner. 

The south side of the lake is cut into 


and difficult places over which much time 
may be lost. 

From the Rocky Narrows to the Nar- 
rows is eight miles. Here we find a lock 
which lets us into the Little Rideau 
Lake, which is on the height of land. 
Following the south side of this lake we 
come to the entrance of Newboro Cut, a 
short distance up which lies the village. 
The Cut is exceptionally pretty. 

As this had been the limit of my prev- 
ious cruises, the beyond held all the 
charm of novelty and the value of the lit- 
tle book previously mentioned began to 
be appreciated. At the lock at Newboro 
the descent is begun and locking becomes 
easier. 
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Newboro Lake is said to contain some 
ninety islands. The course cuts across 
the lower part and to the right may be 
seen a seemingly interminable stretch of 
island dotted waters. Novices sometimes 
mistake the proper channel and get lost 
in the maze of islands and narrow chan- 
nels. One cruising party was lost for 
two weeks in this labyrinth, passing from 
lake to lake until all sense of direction 
was lost. As inhabitants are few and 
mostly far from the water, food was hard 
to obtain and the very real danger of 
stravation became imminent. Fish a- 
bound in plenty but a fish diet soon be- 
comes distasteful to white men. 

In spite of this I would imagine that 
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are possible in this land of beauty, is the 
Queen of All. 

Keeping to the left shore of Indian 
Lake brings us to Chaffey’s Lock beyond 
which is Lake Opinicon. The view from 
the lock is anything but reassuring, re- 
vealing as it does a dreary waste beset 
with stumps. Careful attention to the 
chart and due observance to the marks on 
the tortuous channel soon prove our fears 
to be unfounded, for we traverse but a 
short distance of drowned land when a 
sharp turn brings us again into cheerful 
looking water. 


From Opinicon we pass through Fos- 
ter’s Lock into Sand Lake which reminds 


View from Head of Locks, Jones’ Falls, 


there could be no better way to spend a 
few weeks than by exploring this little 
known waterway. By paying proper at- 
tention to landmarks and going slowly, 
not forgetting an ample supply of provi- 
sions, one would see many interesting 
spots and get much good fishing. 

At the far side of Newboro Lake is the 
Elbow Channel, called by some the 
Deyil’s Elbow. It is completely hidden 
and would be almost impossible to find 
without directions. Beyond this channel 
we come into Clear Lake, a perfect gém. 

We run straight across the middle of 
Clear Lake and if fortunate, strike an- 
Other narrow little channel which leads 
into Indian Lake which, if comparisons 


one somewhat of Lake DesChenes on the 
Ottawa. 


The course is almost straight to Fin- 
gerboard Island where careful navigation 
is necessary to get one into the cut which 
leads to Eel Bay and Jones’ Falls. The 
channel to the Falls is full of surprises. 
At times no outlet is visible. At one 
such place I asked some people in a skiff 
regarding the next turn. They told me 
and then remarked that our coming was 
fortunate as they were seeking the way 
out and our coming in showed it to them. 


Many amusing experiences are re- 
counted of the mistakes made by visitors 
in this regard. Sometimes someone 


will go out for a morning row and not 
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turn up again till dark, having followed 
some one or Other of the deceptive chan- 
nels. 

The happy consideration is that there 
is no danger beyond the missing of a meal 
or two as there are many people about 
and the lost are found as soon as pride 
allows them to ask questions. 

Jones’ Falls has a distinctive beauty 
The great dam is a monument to the skill 
and industry of the English engineers 
who constructed the works on the Rideau 
Canal. The rock cuttings are cool and 
deep while the whole situation is pictur- 
esque to the highest degree. Towards 
evening the guides commence to come in, 
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Narrows. At that time spoon baits were 
less in vogue and he had improvised a 
troll out of an old table spoon. The first 
time that he put it out he saw a large sal- 
mon swim past and carefully examine the 
new bait before it was more than forty 
feet from the boat. After a careful scrut- 
iny the salmon swam back to the boat 
and said, “Say! Mr. Lewis, take that 
thing in and if you really want a salmon, 
I'll jump in your boat.” 

There are salmon to be caught but 
some skill and no little patience are nec- 
essary to their capture. 

We used to employ some two hundred 
feet of trolling line with five pounds of 


CANOE PARTY 


Ottawa to Jones’ Falls or 


each with his fisherman-tourist or two, 
and there is friendly comparison of the 
day’s catch. Judging by what we saw in 
this line there are still good fish caught 
and to be caught hereabouts. 

Good as the fishing undoubtedly is, it 
is not what it was some twenty-five years 
ago. Netting, spearing and the foolish 
waste on the part of hundreds who caught 
far more than they could use have deplet- 
ed the waters considerably. 

An old friend of mine told me the 
following yarn. In the good old days 
he was fishing for salmon in the Rocky 


AT CLEAR LAKE, 
Bust—and They Didn’t Bust. 


lead to sink it and a herringfor bait. Now 
a copper wire of similar length with a 
spoon bait is generally used. The latter 
method is easier on the fisherman, espec- 
ially under a broiling sun or against a 
stiff wind. 

At one time, black bass were plentiful 
everywhere but they are now only found 
in special localities and the green bass 
have taken their place. 

The green bass is really a fine fish but 
less gamy than its black brother. 

Three is one fish, called locally a shiner, 
in reality a speckled bass, which is very 
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plentiful. It is easily caught and is an 
excellent pan fish. It takes almost any 
kind of bait and usually gets well hooked 
so that it is a favorite with the casual 
fisherman. 


Rock bass, roach and sunfish abound 
but are generally despised because most 
people do not know how good they are 
when properly prepared. The ubiquitous 
mudpout or bullhead can be caught on 
any weedy shoal. Coming from clean 
water and consequently clean food they 
are not to be despised and are esteemed a 
great delicacy by many experienced 
anglers. 


Most fish are spoiled in the cooking 
for such is an art not to be carelessly 
acquired. The fish for frying must be 
well scaled, cleaned and dried. <A wet 
fish will not cook properly. First roll 
it in cream of wheat, place it in the pan, 
which should be half full of piping hot 
butter or bacon fat, and cook it until the 
outside is brown and crisp. A dash of 
good olive oil in the fat will remove any 
weedy flavor. In fact, the more oil the 
better the result. 


Of course there are many excellent 


ways of broiling, boiling and baking fish 
but the real camper and cruiser usually 
has to depend on his frying pan, his but- 
ter and his side of bacon and it is to him 
that I address myself. 


Lunch Time at Jones’ Falls. 


Camping in a floating hotel with a Del- 
monico attachment is to me incongruous 
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and simply effete luxury. That can all 
be bought with money but the delights 
of real camping life cannot be purchased. 


In Phosphate-Mica Mino on Big Rideau—At foot of 
Fifty-Foot Shaft, 


The real joy of cruising lies in its many 
activities and the skill to accomplish 
them. 


See the average owner of the floating 
palace. He sits under the awning in an 
easy chair and quaffs highballs and 
smokes big, expensive cigars. He has 
a paid skipper, a paid pilot, a paid engin- 
eer, a paid cook and a paid crew and 
sometimes a paid companion. He does 
not really know where he is going nor 
how much water there is under him. 
When he fishes, he hires a guide who 
furnishes bait and takes the fish off the 
hook for him. He looks down on the 
brown armed, working owners of small 
craft in pity, but here he makes the big 
mistake for they are getting what he is 
forever missing, the real touch of nature, 
hand to hand. 


Here’s to the men who work their own 
boats and catch and cook their own fish! 
Thanks! I’m not fussy, I’ll take a little 
of whatever you have. We are of the 
“Legion of the Real Thing.” 


A Day With the Sheep in British Columbia 


BY CAMPBELL J. LEWIS. 


HE heavy, watery mist hung about 
us like a grey pall, where we sat 
eating a scanty lunch amid the 
rocks of the great Continental Di- 
vide. Now and then a great, tagged 
mass of cloud was torn away by the er- 
ratic wind, disclosing for a moment a 
vista of grassy slope and rugged, frown- 
ing cliff, only to merge itself again in 
the sea of fog that limited our: horizon 
to a bare fifty yards. 

It had been raining all the morning, 
not heavily, but with a dull, drizzling 
persistence that was little short of mad- 
dening, when we thought of the limited 
time at our disposal, and,what was far 
worse, the bare handful of flour that re- 
mained in our grub sack. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since our 
setting out from $S , two hundred 
miles away, and we were due in M 
in six days more. We knew that meant 
at least three days’ further travel, for our 
horses were tired and footsore, besides 
the trail was doubtless blocked with 
fallen timber, which of course spelt fur- 
ther delay. 

Although, so far as its primary object 
was concerned, our trip had been emin- 
ently successful, we had decided, if it 
were possible in the short space of time 
left us, to crown our enterprise by the 
acquisition of at least two of the great 
sheep for which the district is famous. 


Our spirits were then at zero, for only 
one day more remained that we could 
possibly spare in pursuit of the coveted 
heads, and altogether the prospects of 
better weather were not encouraging. 

Occasionally a faint break of wind 
from the west revived our hopes, as we 
earnestly prayed that the fog might lift, 
and longed and listened for the roar of 
the Chinook coming up the valley. Once, 
but for a moment only, we caught a 
glimpse of the sun, or rather its reflec- 
tion, winking at us through a ragged 
gap in the fog bank, but a tag end of 
cloud disengaged itself from the cliff to 
which it had been clinging, and drifting 


between us and the orb of day, shut out 
the welcome vision. 

We knew that there were sheep in our 
immediate neighbourhood; the numer- 
ous fresh tracks testified to that; we 
Knew, too, that the makers of the tracks 
were killable rams, for this was our fa- 
vourite hunting ground, and a well fre- 
quented resort of the old patriarchs of 
the sheep kind. 

Regretfully, almost, we thought of our 
extreme caution in refraining from tak- 
ing a shot at two goats that. stupidly 
stared at us from a nearby cliff as we 
passed them on our way up the moun- 
tain, and were debating within ourselves 
the advisability of going back to try and 
re-locate them on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread, when a 
faint dull roar from far down the valley 
smote on our eager listening ears. 

Yes, there it was again! Glory be! 
It’s the wind, the west wind. It came 
at first in faint puffs, scarcely moving 
the fleecy masses that enveloped the 
mountain top, but gradually increasing 
in strength and velocity, rolling the mist 
up like a curtain, and causing our spirits 
to rise to the top notch of expectancy. — 

Glasses glued to our eyes, we watch- 
ed where the welcome gale with invisible 
fingers tore the sodden, grey sheet that 
hid from our eager eyes that land of 
promise, each newly revealed bit of coun- 
try causing our hearts to beat faster, 
making us forget the cold that had crept 
into our very marrow as our pulses 
quickened with the joy of expectation. 


Momentarily we expected to see the 
grayish brown spots that only the train- 
ed eye- could know to be sheep; already 
in anticipation we were worming our 
way towards them, every pulse tingling, 
every sense alert, matching the skill that 
years of experience had developed, 
against the native caution, the inherent 
watchfulness of the animals we had long 
since learned to respect and admire. We 
were not pot-hunters. Our early train- 


ing, and the hard knocks incidental to — 
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many years spent in the wilderness had 
cured us of that fault. To us this hunt 
meant a test, a balancing of wits against 
strength, speed and instinctive knowl- 
edge of danger, a harking back of civi- 
lized man to the days, when by sheer 
force of cunning he waged successful 
war on the wild things over which he 
had been given dominion. 

Off to our left, fully seven houndred 
yards away the shelter afforded by ad- 
joining cliffs enabled the fog to cling 
persistently like a wet banket on a bit 
of hillside, that to us seemed particularly 
promising. We waited, peering through 
our glasses into the slowly receding 
cloud, that seemed loth to lift its pro- 
tecting screen from the majestic beasts 
it so effectually concealed. 

Rising and falling as the wind swirled 
and eddied in the lee of the rocks, the 
fog, obedient to the shifting currents of 
air, occasionaly gave us a glimpse as it 
lifted off the brown grassy slope only to 
agegravatingly settle. a moment later, 
into its wonted place. 

The refractory mist yielded at last. 
The sun came into action, and the wind, 
as though conscious of reinforcements, 
redoubled its energy. The curtain was 
at last drawn aside and our dearest wish 
was gratified, for there ,under the lee of 
the cliffs, lay our quarry on the thick 
brown grass. One, two, three, four, five, 
six and, yes, just beyond in the shelter 
of a clump of bushes, four more great 
rams lay contentedly lolling in the 
warmth of the sun, that until now they 
had not seen for days. 


How we feasted our eyes on the sight, 
revelling in the majestic beauty of the 
ten great brutes taking their ease in the 
security of their mountain home. But, 
as we looked we could not help but see 
that not yet were the coveted heads 
within our grasp. A wall of rock that 
fell a sheer three hundred feet down 
did not promise the best of stalking, and 
that lay between us and the sheep, 
stretching in an unbroken line for miles 
to the southward. Half a mile north of 
our place of concealment, the rocky wall 
pushed out a rugged shoulder, shutting 
_ off further view in that direction, and 
_ Offering scant foothold for even the 


most daring of cragsmen. Clearly we 
must make a descent. This is one of 
the most foolhardy of feats, besides 
being poor woodcraft. As, however, the 
sheep lay almost within the shadow ot 
the huge shoulder of cliff there was no 
help for it. 

We were already tired with our long 
climb to the summit and to face the mass 
of rocky terraces that reared themselves 
a thousand feet above the notch in which 
we were lying, was not the most allur- 
ing of propositions. We discussed the 
situation in all its different aspects, but 
could arrive at no solution of the diffi- 
culty other than a climb up the rocks 
that towered above us and trust to luck 
for an easy descent on the other side. 

Slinging our guns we began the as- 
cent that was almost ‘heart-breaking in 
our sodden, chilled condition. The rocks, 
slippery with rain and sleet, bruised our 
knees and hands as we clambered over 
them, the loose broken rock that paved 
the steep slopes between the terraces of 
limestone cliffs, slid and slithered under 
our feet, as panting and wheezing we 
fought our way upward, without even 
the cheering assurance that we could 
find a way to climb down when the sum- 
mit was reached. Sound in wind and 
limb as we were, the pace was killing, 
for we must needs hurry by reason of 
the long detour we were making. The 
chilliness that had sapped our vitality 
an hour since, was now forgotten. The 
perspiration was running down our 
faces in streams and our protesting 
lungs were expelling the breath in short, 
sobbing gasps when we stood at last on 
the bleak, rugged hump that pushed it- 
self up like a great wart on the back- 
bone of a continent. 

In a great hurry as we were the scene 
below held us spellbound. As far as the 
eye could reach huge, gaunt mountains 
reared themselves high above the clouds 
that still hung midway up their scarred 
sides, and we thought that, like this they 
must have looked when first the convul- 
sions of Nature forced them up from the 
sea that mothered them in their infancy. 

As we gazed we were carried back 
to the era when man was not, and let- 
ting our imaginations run riot, we rev- 
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elled in the feeling that we and we alone, 
were the sole monarchs of the splendid, 
barbaric world that lay beneath our feet. 

Glorious as the view was, with its sea- 
like mist and mountain islands, we 
could not ignore the fact, that if we 
were to accomplish our design, it be- 
hooved us to bestir ourselves. A gorge, 
or chimney cleaving deep into the lime- 
stone wall stretched itself downwards 
to a grassy slope, its course marked by 
a slender thread of water that trickled 
down its smooth, worn trough and 
promised a feasible if somewhat danger- 
ous route. The course of the chimney 
did not run true, being broken at inter- 
vals by cliffs from twenty to thirty feet 
high, over which the water dashed with 
a soothing swish that under different cir- 
cumstances would have proved enjoy- 
able. As it was, at least a thousand feet 
down to the grassy hill, that we judged 
to be the one on which the sheep were 
lying, we lost no time in traversing the 
rough, broken country that lay between 
us and the chimney, down which we low- 
ered ourselves with the caution born of 
long experience. 


It was no easy task we had set our- 
selves. Not once during that horrible 
journey did we relax our vigilance. 
Every inch of the way seemed fraught 
with its own danger. Now, we gingerly 
picked our way down slopes of broken 
rock, that slid in small avalanches be- 
neath our feet, threatening to carry us 
over the cliffs below, or stretched at full 
length, we sprawled down the wet, slip- 
pery bed rock in the canyon floor, polish- 
ed and worn by the action of water and 
ice. Here and there a stone, dislodged 
by the upper man, would clatter down 
the steep gulch, making the fellow below 
gasp in sheer terror as_ the missle 
whizzed past him, to beget an ava- 


lanche in miniature where it struck the. 


loose shale farther down. 


Lucky it was that the path we had 
chosen had thrown us well northward of 
the sheep, else this story would never 
have been told, for a more hideous clam- 
or than that caused by the stones we dis- 
lodged in our descent could hardly be 
imagined, the echoing cliffs adding to the 
din, as though the mountain itself re- 
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sented our intrusion and was angrily 
voicing its grievance. . 

When at last we stood on the welcome 
grass, within a thousand yards of the 
sheep, we felt as though the victory was 
already ours. Although we felt toler- 
ably certain that the sheep had not 
moved any appreciable distance, we 
could not but feel a slight nervousness, 
now that the stalk was nearing its cli- 
max. Indeed so engrossed were we in 
the work that lay before us, that we 
had failed to notice that the sun was no 
longer shining, and we were only 
brought to a realization of that fact by 
the patter of raindrops. 

In the wake of the rain again came the 
fog, and so quickly that before we had 
reached the brow of the hill from where 
we expected to see the sheep, it had 
already drawn its curtain across the 
landscape. For the second time that day 
we were obliged to wait in the icy chill 
of the all pervading mist. 

Heated though we were with our ex- — 
ertions a bare few minutes sufficed to 
again reduce us to a state of shivering 
wretchedness. We, therefore, took to 
pacing backwards and forwards through ~ 
the wet grass, in our efforts to restore” 
circulation. How we longed for a 
smoke, as the tobacco we tried to chew 
did not satisfy us. It was nauseating 
and bitter ,a poor substitute for the frag- — 
rant smoke for which our souls craved! 

Occasionally a rain-loosened stone 
would rattle down the nearby cliffs, and 
we would peer into the blank greyness, 
our hearts beating wildly to think that 
the sheep had perhaps winded us and 
were making their escape over the cliffs. _ 


Once a flock of wild geese in some 
nearby mountain lake startled us with 
their honking, the noise sounding weird, 
and unearthly in the extreme, emanat-— 
ing as it seemed out of a grey nowhere. 
Our disappointment was so intense that 
we dared not look into each other’s faces, © 
for we feared to read there the chagrin” 
that each knew the other felt. While” 
we both knew that hope had all but ex-_ 
pired we dreaded the bare suggestion © 


» 


that the game was up. ; 


From time to time we varied our pac- 
ing to and fro by staring down through 
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_ the fog in the direction of the sheep, and 
once in a happy moment dctually saw 
them, as a breath of air blew aside for a 


rock at the foot of the cliffs, to sink 
wearily to earth twenty paces from the 
haven his instinct told him to seek. 


brief space of time the grey vapor that 
surrounded them. They were still lying 
down, and seemed as wretched as they 
huddled together in the shelter of the 
scrub, as we were ourselves. Sitting 
down with guns held ready, we deter- 
mined to take advantage of the next 
opportunity to shoot—a chance that was 
not long in coming. The wind again fa- 
vored us, the hillside was swept free from 
the hateful mist as though by magic, 
and our fondest hopes were all but 
realized. 

The sheep had risen, but had moved 
very little, offering splendid shots 
as their great grey bodies stood out in 
relief against the background of scrub 
evergreens under which they had sought 
shelter. What wonder, then, that the 
nervousness so long held in leash mani- 
fested itself in us at this supreme mo- 
ment. 

Pulling ourselves together, we select- 
ed our victims. The chief of the band, an 
old ram, his age showing itself in the 
dark colored coat and splendid horns, 
was the first chosen. A moment’s thrill- 
ing pause, then a sharp report awaken- 
ed the sleeping mountain, as the echoes 
rolled and thundered among the crags. 
The sheep, startled into life by the crash- 
ing shots, bounded obliquely across the 
hill, making for the cliffs, led by the 
great ram, running in magnificent style, 
despite the wound that had staggered 
him at the first fire. 

Excited by the running of the sheep 
that huddled together after bounding 
across the hillsides in a frantic rush for 
safety, we shot wildly after the first 
fire. This was due in part, to the pent 
up excitement we had been so long la- 
boring under, and also to the trembling 
of our chilled bodies. 

With satisfaction, however, we noted, 
after the first rush of the animals, that 
three of their number had been left be- 
hind in the race for the cliffs, last of all 
being the old ram, who at first had so 
gamely led his companions, but who 
how, bleeding from a shoulder wound, 
Was painfully staggering across the slide 


Firing no shot, we watched the remain- 
der of the band as they bounded up the 
dizzy crags, Leaping and climbing they 
went up, up, now negotiating some nar- 
row ledge, now launching themselves 
into dizzy space, to cling for a moment 
to a knob of rock, no larger than a man’s 
hand, to again bound like things of rub- 
ber to secure footing. It was grand, in- 
spiriting to watch them, those wild folk 
of the mountains, and mentally we en- 
couraged, and applauded each new feat, 
lost in admiration of their courage and 
resource. 

So engrossed were we in the spectacle 
before us, that it was with surprise we 
saw a sheep struggling for foothold 
twenty feet up the cliff. Like a flash the 
guns jumped to our shoulders, but no 
shot was needed—the poor brute al- 
ready in his death struggle, reared back- 
ward and fell to the slope below, to rise 
no more. 

This incident served to awaken us to 
the realization of the fact that there 
should be another wounded sheep in the 
band that was now nearing the summit 
of the rocky wall before us. The glasses 
were brought into requisition, and by 
their aid, we could make him out as he 
lay on a narrow ledge three hundred 
feet up. It must have been his final 
struggle for life that hastened the trag- 
edy that cast a damper on our spirits, 
toning down our exultation in the very 
moment of victory. The dying beast 
suddenly lurched forward over the brink 
of the ledge, to fall with a gruesome 
thud to the sharp rocky points of the 
next ledge below. 

We shudderingly turned our faces, per- 
ceptibly flinching at each successive thud 
as the poor battered body continued its 
ghastly flight, calling ourselves butchers 


- the while, anathematizing the taint of 


cruelty in our blood that induced us to 
become the authors of a deed so grue- 
some in the freshness of its horror. 
When at last the broken, shapeless 
thing stopped amid the lance-like 
points of the slide rock, we turned again 
to the scene of our victory. We regain- 
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ed in a measure our composure as we 
noted the uninjured condition of the two 
first rams, and our expectations took on 
new life when the tape proved that their 
heads were far above the average, even 
in a country noted for its splendid 
trophies. 

What if we had again to face the dan- 
gers of that terrible climb, on our way 
back to camp? We had accomplished 
what we had set out to do. Why dwell 
on the almost superhuman efforts we had 
to put forth in re-ascending those terrible 
cliffs, handicapped by the burden of the 
great heads we bore? How many times 
during that awful journey did we fer- 
vently vow that never again would we 
take such risks—and we meant it, too, at 
the time—but yet how often had we said 
the same thing in all sincerity under 
similar circumstances? 


The Tenderfoot’s Revenge 


BY DR. HART. 


RNIE was always an _ uncertain 
E. quantity when hunting time came, 
and the fall of 1905 was no excep- 
tion. Not through any lack of en- 
thusiasm was this true, but more through 
his careless, easy-going manner of doing 
business, He was never just ready when 
the time came, and so, when, a few days 
before leaving for the north woods, a let- 
ter came from Ernie, saying that he 
could not accompany us, but would be 
along before the season was far advanc- 
ed, I for one was not disappointed. 

We had had several successful days’ 
hunting and sat smoking contentedly 
after supper, enjoying the gossip of the 
tent and the clear, crisp, moonlit atmos- 
phere when someone said, “Listen!” and 
with the unmistakeable sound of creak- 
ing oars, down the river came almost 
simultaneously a loud “Hello!” and we 
all agreed that it must certainly be Ernie. 
A few steps took us to the boat-landing 
and with considerable speculation we lis- 
tened to the swish of the oars, and pretty 
soon heard, to the tune of the “Cock o’ 
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But when the frosts of autumn touch 
the trees with their magic brush, and 
they, responding, put on their gala dress 
until the sombre hills revel in a very riot 
of colors, when the mountains with their 
myriad voices call, when every nodding 
bush beckons to us invitingly, we spring 
to obey the summons, forgetting every- 
thing but the supreme joy of the present, 
the untrammeled freedom of these glori- 
ous mountains. 


And so it may be that when the young 
grouse rises from the willow thicket on 
whirring wings, when the wild goose 
flies southward, honking as he goes, and 
the young mallard, essaying the power 
of his newly found flight, goes whistling 
by, we may again hear the “call of the 
wild,” and hearing, will listen, and listen- 
ing, obey the mandate as of yore. 


’ 


the North,” Ernie’s favorite ditty, “Chase 
me ,Charlie, Chase me, Charlie,” etc., and 
then the boat hove shortly in sight. We 
then saw Mrs. Dick, her two girls, and © 
Frank, bringing Ernie to Poplar Point, as — 
our location was familiarly called. We 
received our guests right royally, espe- 
cially Ernie, whom we pulled and hauled 
around a bit just to get acquainted again, 
and introduced to him Jim and Sam, 
whom he had not met before. 

Mrs. Dick and family were very fond 
of music, and while the mandolin and 
guitar were being tuned, the apples were 
passed, which made Frank’s eyes snap, 
and were enjoyed by him perhaps more ~ 
than the music. We sang a number of 
popular airs with Ernie’s voice in the 
intermission still rhyming, “Chase me 
Charlie,” sotto voice, and when Mrs. Dick 
thought it time to re-embark, we escorted 
her and family to their boat and started 
them safely away, Frank lazily working 
the oars. 

We returned to the tent and Ernie 
commenced to unpack his turkey. As he - 
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did so he informed us that he had seen 


a big timber wolf while on the Cadge 
road coming in, and just at that moment 


he pulled out of his grip a flaming red 
sweater. Jim immediately suggested 
that perhaps Ernie’s wolf was some- 
body’s dog. However, notwithstanding 
Jim’s suggestion of tenderfoot, the red 
sweater was shown to the crowd, and 
certainly had a bull or a four year old 
gobbler appeared on the scene the pos- 
sessor of that sweater would have had to 
climb a tree. Ernie apologetically sug- 
gested that the bright red sweater would 
make a much better target. Next came 
out a brand new leather cartridge belt 
and an axe of the tomahawk variety, 
ground to a razor edge, which made that 
wolf look even more like-a dog. We ex- 
pected to see a Colt’s pistol next, but in- 
stead he pulled out his rifle, which he 
had secured at a second hand _ store 


in Ottawa, and owing to a defect 
near the muzzle had cut off sever- 
al inches. This weapon was _ other- 


wise disfigured, being worn and scarred 
and reminded one of an old broken down 
race horse which if properly handled 
could still do a good stunt. We all 
made game of Ernie and his outfit, 
though all but Jim and Sam had hunted 
with him many moons before. The latter 
two, being old hunters, stamped him as 
a proper tenderfoot. However, Ernie 
very good naturedly took his joshing, 
usually to the tune of “Chase me Charlie,” 
finished his unpacking, and we all settled 
down to a game of pedro before turn- 
ing in. 

The alarm sounded at a quarter to 
five, and as Sam and I were to bat as the 
cooks of the day, we rustled out and in 
what must have seemed an incredibly 


- short time to the reluctant risers, rattled 


P fast. 


an old tin pan as the first call to break- 
All made a scramble, and in a few 
minutes our tenderfoot was seated before 
a piping hot breakfast, decked out in his 
new sweater, belt and rubber boots, that 
were far too large in the leg, though I 
imagine the lower part fitted fairly well. 


At this particular function Ernie was not 


considered a tenderfoot. He _ heaped 


_under that gobbler sweater a good stock 


bj 
* 


of venison steak and fried potatoes, sev- 


“? 
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eral cups of steaming coffee, finishing 
with a saucer of honey, a piece of fruit- 
cake and a slab of cheese. We were all 
ready for the trail but Ernie, and he was 
getting ready as fast as possible. Much 
to our surprise he pulled on a waterproof 
coat, covering his regalia completely, and 
we all felt more or less guilty, that we 
had made sport of his new possessions. 

Vic and Grey, being dog men, remain- 
ed in camp, giving us one hour to get to 
our several runs. My duty was to place 
the men, and as it was now light enough 
to follow the trail, we set out at a good 
pace, and I could hear behind me those 
rubber boots, flip-flop, flip-flop. Chubb 
informed me that he had found a great 
run and would change that morning, to 
which I agreed, thinking Ernie could take 
Chubb’s old stand. Far off fields were 
always green to Chubb, and as he suffer- 
ed tremendously from the wobbles it 
didn’t matter much where he stood, the 
deer were reasonably safe. 


We had passed High Falls and the 
crashing in the brush told me that Chubb 
had left the trail for his stand. A quar- 
ter of a mile further on I directed Ernie 
to Chubb’s old rendezvous, telling him to 
remain till we whistled him up. Shortly 
after Jim struck off to his stand, mine 
was over a creek and a small swail, and 
Sam’s was beyond me again. 

Just as Sam was leaving me we heard 
a shot behind us, and agreed that it was 
either Chubb or Ernie, as the report was 
heavy and both used big guns. However, 
Sam went on and I made myself as com- 
fortable as possible. The day broke 
beautifully clear, and what greater re- 
ward could one want than an opportu- 
nity of inhaling the balsam laden air of 
Ontario’s Highands! Oh, how glorious ! 
and how glad I was to be alive to enjoy 
this “Nature’s Solitude”! Hark! the 
hounds were away to the west and al- 
most out of my hearing. | listened, anti- 
cipating another sound from their direc- 
tion, when away over to my leit boomed 
Ernie’s short barreled cannon. Bang! 
and I mused to myself: “Another wood- 
pecker less, perhaps?” After a time an- 
other single bang from Ernie's direction 
and I was annoyed and perhaps said 
things to myself. However, the dogs did 
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not come our way, and as it was nearing 
noon and I was cold I slowly picked my 
way over to Jim’s stand to find that he 
had a comfortable fire. When I got 
within hailing distance, Jim said,“What’s 
that jackass shooting at over there?” I 
don’t know,” I said, “but guess at wood- 
peckers.”” Nothing more was said of the 
shooting, but we smoked and chatted, 
and soon Sam came along and we three 
sat down to eat our lunch. Sam whistl- 
ed for Ernie, as we were anxious to know 
if he did the shooting, and if at wood- 
peckers, Jim suggested we should give 
him some advice, that would help him to 
recognize a dog when he saw it. I sug- 
gested that he came from another town, 
and so we could not expect anything 
better. Though we whistled several 
times, each time getting a response, 
Ernie did not show up for quite an hour, 
but finally he came walking lazily along, 
smiling in his usual good natured way 
and humming the only song which he 
apparently knew, “Chase me Charlie.” 
He came to the fire, started to warm his 
hands and proceeded to eat his lunch. 

I said, “Well, Ernie, what were you 
shooting at?” “Oh!” he said, “I fired’ a 
shot or two to try my gun; there were 
no dogs to be heard and I took a crack 
at a woodpecker. I think Chubb shot a 
couple of times,” he added. Iam afraid 
we looked disgusted and no one spoke 
for a moment, when Sam spied a deer’s 
hair on Ernie’s cap. Lifting it off gently 
he exclaimed, “Ho, Ernie! where did 
you get it?” but our tenderfoot dryly and 
suavely explained that he supposed he 
had picked it up at the camp. The ex- 
planation was satisfactory, and after a 
few minutes’ more pull at the pipe, at 
Jim’s suggestion to move, Sam headed 
the way for camp, Jim followed closely, 
while I, on rising, spent a moment to 
limber up my stiffened legs, which al- 
lowed Sam and Jim to get a few yards 
ahead. 


As I pushed past Ernie (he not having 
made up his mind to move) he whispered 
to me, “I set up a little deer by the trail,” 
and my smile let him know at once that 
I was wise. I hurried a few steps, fol- 
lowed closely by the tenderfoot, to catch 
up to the boys in anticipation of the fun 
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to come. I kept a sharp lookout ahead, 


but Jim’s trained eye was sharper, for 
we had only walked about fifteen min- 


utes when Jim suddenly stopped, and 
with one expulsive breath, exclaimed in — 


an undertone, “Hold on, Sam.” At the 
words, I saw, about seventy-five yards 
ahead, standing in the brush, a deer ar- 
tistically fixed in an “about to spring 
attitude.” Immediately Jim’s trusty .33 
was at his shoulder and a ball went 
crashing through that deer’s anatomy. I 
shall never forget the expression that 
flitted over Jim’s face after that shot. 
Was it one of suspicion or disappoint- 
ment at his bad shooting? Sam being a 
trifle slower to act, and perhaps expect- 
ing Jim’s first shot to be effective, had 
utilized the previous two seconds to com- 
pose himself, and now his .45 was up. 
Jim quickly pumped in another cartridge 


and both guns were pointed at Mr. Deer, — 


but a terrific laugh, which I had subdued 
up till this time, got away from me and 
I howled. The triggers were never pull- 
ed, and I noticed, as the water streamed 
out of my eyes, that Ernie had edged 
over close to the trail. The guns came 
down slowly, their very actions portray- 
ing the disgust and resentment of their 
owners. “You Goodison,” ejaculated 
Jim with a strong expression, as he turn- 


ed to look for Ernie, but Ernie’s long legs © 


were taking him swiftly down the pike. 

Jim followed in rapid strides the ta- 
too of the rubber boots, volunteering 
the information, in language most unpar- 
liamentary, that he would fracture Er- 
nie’s whistle bone if he could get within 
a leg’s length. I turned to look at Sam, 
and if I laughed before I laughed louder 
then for I never knew the meaning of 
disgust until that moment. Sam just 


stood around holding the muzzle of his 


gun at arm’s length, the butt on the 
ground and saying things. Before Jim 
had done any serious damage with his 
No. 9 he realized that it was all a joke, 
largely on him, and laughingly returned, 
remarking as he did so, “Well, that’s an 
awful note!” 


Ernie now feeling that his person was 


safe, also returned, and when the laugh © 


died down said, “Now, boys, I’m sorry, 


but a little explanation will convince you 


— ee 


4 son quickly rolled up his sleeve and dip- 
_ of a deer’s head above a log came into ping in his hand made a tremendous 
_ my vision, and my first thought was of a_ reach, but suddenly and unceremoniously 
7 dead deer. Again I thought it may be’ he withdrew his hand, crying: “Oh! it 
asleep, and as there was no one to laugh bit me!” The deacon responded. “It 
» at * I ae a fae at mie eae a bit me, too!” 
_ perhaps shot a sleeping deer. So : eon eat sttere 
» thought it would be rather interesting to In this way Ernie vindicated his right 
set that deer up and see what the other to wear any colored sweater he wished, 
fellows would do with it. A little story 2nd we all agreed that the suggested dog 
I once heard would be apropos. A short, was certainly a genuine timber wolf. 
stout deacon and his long armed pastor Every fall since, when the roll is called, 
_ were one day hunting with a ferret. The and the man is asked who shot the dead 
ferret got sulky, and ‘getting into a rab- deer, Jim bravely stands up and ex- . 
 bit’s burrow refused to cume out. The claims, “I am the man,’ while the ten- 
_ deacon pulled up his coat sleeve, reached derfoot hangs his head and giggles. 
a THE CALL OF THE WOODS. 


that I was only the tool of a master 


suggestion! When I left you at the trail 
this morning,” continued Ernie, “I pick- 
ed my way slowly down towards the 
river to my stand. All at once the form 
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in the hole for the ferret, but pulling his 
hand out quickly, apparently not being 
able to reach far enough, suggested that 
the parson try to get the ferret. The par- 


BY R. 8. SOMERVILLE. 


Far down the valley there floats a sound, 
Carried by winds and birds through the air, 

A call to the forest where pleasures abound—- 
Stillness and rest and freedom from care. 


Across the meadows and over the hills, 
Furrows that gleam, and low-lying sod, 

Come listen to music like murmuring rills : 
Whispering trees ’mid the silence of God. 


Come tread on carpet of myriad hue— 
Summer has gone and Autumn is here— 
The leaves have been weaving it only for you, 
Come while the woodland blazons with cheer. 


Here is no miser hoarding his gold, 


Princely instead is the forest’s dower : 
A riot of colors, a painting unrolled, 


Tints and shades changing, hour by hour. 


Hasten thy footsteps ere they grow staid, 
Banish the doubt that stands in the way. 

Come, walk in the aisles which the fairy feet made 
When Earth was in Spring and year in the May. 

Turn from the city, its trials and stress, 
Troubles that grow and joys all too few; 

: The Forest is waiting to soothe and caress; 

Nature, the Mother, is calling to you. 4 


Kaliki, the New Rod Wood 


BY P. E. BUCKE. 


OME of your readers may remember 

S a short notice given on page 1042 

of the April, 1908, number of “Rod 

and Gun” calling attention to Kali- 

ki, the new rod wood and also an item in 

the Medicine Bag, page 362, of the Sept- 
ember number of the present year. 

It need hardy be said that the Allcock, 
Laight and Westwood Company, of Tor- 
onto, turned out the fly rods on lines 
submitted to them in first class style and 
finish. The rods were well balanced and 
fitted with cork hand grasps. 

Mr. J. P. Bucke, of Sarnia, first tried 
his on-Black Bass at Kettle Point, Lake 
Huron, where some heavy fish were land- 
ed; afterwards he took it to Newfound- 
land, where fortunately for his rod he 
was too late for salmon, but he landed 
some fine and active grilse of three 
pounds weight. He reports his rod is a 
“daisy” a “calker” and all that kind of 
thing. 

He writes :— 

It is certainly the very best wood rod 
I ever handled, the reel seat was how- 
ever too small to take on a salmon reel, 
but I am satisfied that in the hands of an 
experienced fisherman with a large reel 
and plenty of line my Kaliki trout rod 
would land the largest fish all right. 

Mr. Walter Greaves, of Ottawa, tested 
his on the lakes and streams at Petit 
Metis, Province of Quebec. catching a 
number of speckled trout, but nothing 
of any great weight; still he was much 
pleased with the wood and its great cap- 
acity for casting the line and laying the 
fly out on the water. 

In Rod and Gun of 1906, page 859, 
writing of this new rod material Walter 
Greaves says of Kaliki: “This material 
is simply unbreakable and never loses 
its shape or straightness; there is thus 
no necessity to keep it on a grooved 
form for that purpose. I have seen my 
friend (P. E. B.) lift fish out of the water 
when fishing from the bank twelve or 
thirteen feet high. Such a feat could 
not be accomplished in his style of lift- 


ing them without smashing the best tip 
made of any other material, excepting 
steel, and after several hours of this kind 
of usage the tip was perfectly straight. 
I wonder if professional rod makers who 
read this article will kindly give us the 
benefit of their opinion as to Kaliki. It 
would prove interesting reading no doubt 
to many of the subscribers of this de- 
lightful periodical.” I regret no one res- 
ponded to Mr. Greaves’ appeal, which 
seems to indicate that the wood was un- 
known to rod makers until it has now 
been brought to their notice. 


Colonel F. A. Fleming, of Toronto, 
writes: “I purchased a rod made of Kaliki 
from Mr Westwood on the 9th of 
August. I had never heard of this wood 
before, but as I liked the look of it, I 
thought I would like to try it. JI am 
glad to be able to say I gave it a pretty 
good test a few days afterwards. On the 
13th of August having killed two young 
Salmon with my salmon rod, I put the 
reel and line on my new Kaliki trout rod, 
and was fortunate enough in not only 
getting a rise but was able to land a fine 
eight pound salmon. My Kaliki rod is 
914 ounces and is ten feet, one and three- 
eighths inches long when put together. 
It was just as straight as ever immedi- 
ately after landing the fish. I hope you 
will be able to let Mr. Westwood know 
where he can get more Kaliki wood. I 
also told- him I had seen the notice in 
“Rod and Gun.” 


Mr Fleming at the time of taking the 
salmon was fishing on the Restigouche 
in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Benjamin Westwood informs me 
that Col. Fleming is so impressed with 
the quality and virility of the wood that 
he is anxious to get a salmon rod made 
of Kaliki for his own use, if he can se- 
cure some of it He further writes, “Re- 
garding this wood it certainly is different 
to anything we have seen. In some re- 
spects it looks like Lancewood, but in — 
nature quite different. It seems to har-— 


“s 


D> he 


monize with greenheart in weight, being 
much heavier than lancewood.” 

Professor John Macoun, the Dominion 
Botanist and Naturalist, has just return- 
ed from his summer work in British Col- 
umbia. He informs me that Mr. William 
Spreadborough, of the Biological Survey, 
made a trout fly rod of the wood for a 
friend, and that when he put it together 
he took hold of the butt with one hand 
and the tip with the other and bent it 
round his head till the two ends met. 
On being released it flew out as straight 
as ever. 

Mr. Walter Greaves used to laugh 
when he saw me raise a three-quarter 
pound shad on my kaliki fly rod from 
the water to the dock, a lift of between 
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seven and eight feet. The spring of 
these rods is so gentle and yet so true 
that it is impossible for a fish to escape 
if he is not handled too roughly. 


Kaliki is a heavier wood than either 
Greenheart or Lancewood. An eight 
ounce kaliki would be about equal to a 
seven ounce rod of either of the other 
two woods. 


I am writing to-day to three special 
wood men in British Columbia to see 
what arrangements can be made for pro- 
curing some wood for the Westwood 
Company to make up, and it is hoped a 
few more of these rods will be on the 
market for test during the next fishing 
season. 


A Bad Miss on the Gatineau 


Did you ever shoot down hill, and how did it work? 


BY ERNEST J. McVEIGH. 


incident unless it is the one fact 

that it is the truth, and the reading 

of it may help some brother of the 
gun to avoid the deep waters of humilia- 
tion through which I waded on the 
Occasion in question. 

Have you been on the Gatineau Hills 
and do you know those rich valleys 
which lie between them? We .have 
much the same thing in Ontario, but 
with this difference that the valleys are 
as barren as the hills, while on the Gatin- 
eau they are rich and fertile. 

It was while coming home over the 
hills in the afternoon, that we, Jim and I, 
came on to one of these valleys that ran 
up from the river, cutting the hill for 
several miles, and ending in a sharp 
slope that ran away up to the sky line. 
The sides of the cut were somewhat 
abrupt, but in one place, near the head of 
the valley a ledge of rock jutted out, 
giving a good view from its extreme 
point, and on this I took my stand, while 

Jim” went down towards the river to 
put in the dog and drive past me, if there 
should prove to be a deer in the strip of 
woods in the bottom. 

Shortly after he left me my eye caught 


[cae is nothing wonderful in this 


a movement away down in the light 
growth of small Poplar and Birch a little 
to my left, and just at the foot of the 
slope that ended in the valley. On look- 
ing closely I made out the back of a deer. 
Now I thought, for a laugh at Jim, I will 
just break that chap’s back with one 
shot. I had good reason to suppose I 
could not fail in so easy(?) a shot, even 
if the creature did look pretty small 
away down there, just how far I didn’t 
know. As I looked over the sights of my 
38-55 I saw a second deer quite close to 
the first, and I laughed then all to my- 
self. Good thing I did too for that was 
the only laugh I got out of the business! 

The second deer was in a position 
where I had a good view of the head, so 
I concluded to take that one first. I 
drew a fine sight and let go. At the re- 
port I saw four flags go into the air fora 
second, and when I looked for the dead 
one I had fired at, I could see it looking 
up in my direction as if it was thinking 
there might be rain after the thunder. 
There was evidently nothing very alarm- 
ing in the prospect, as it turned away 
and started to browse on the small twigs, 
while I said a few things to myself and 
tried a body shot on the first one I had 
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seen. This one did not even look up 
but moved out of sight under some ever- 
greens as if to get in out of the wet. 
There was no one laughing on my point 
of rock by this time, but I was asking 
myself some very serious questions and 
getting no satisfactory replies either. 

I now went back to the first one and 
tried a body shot with the sights pushed 
up to two hundred and fifty, same result, 
back to flat, do, then one low, same thing! 
Deer all happy and well thank you, but 
not so me. Glancing down the valley I 
saw the spotted hide of the dog making 
a dotted line in the direction of my drove 
of deer, and I knew that I did not have 
all day to do fancy shooting, nor would 
the deer have a chance to go to sleep and 
let me go down and kill them with the 
butt end of the gun. I threw in more 
shells and cut loose, six more shots, and 
still nothing doing, so I cut it out and 
waited for the dog to catch them! 

And now I witnessed something I had 
never seen before. The deer must have 
been hid from each other’s sight and from 
the dog, but I had a good view from my 
elevation on the rock. None of them 
moved until the dog just about had one by 
the heels, and then that one went up the 
slope as if he was late for an engage- 
ment in the next county, while the others 
remained perfectly still. The dog only 
went a few hundred yards after the first 
one when he dropped it and came back 
for another, again he almost had it by 
the heels, and then it went over the hill 
in some haste. Back came the dog as 
if he had taken on a contract to clean out 
that valley, and away went another deer. 

The dog seemed to go just about the 
same distance each time and was back 
after the fourth in a few minutes, it havy- 
ing stood in my sight all the time, while 
I took a few shots at it while waiting 
for the dog, not with any hope of kill- 
ing it, of course, but just to keep it from 
being lonesome. 

As the dog was coming back, after 
giving this last one a warming up run, 
Jim came along the side of the hill and 
sat down beside me. Jim was a native 
of Quebec, and he enquired: 

“How many were there?” 

Pout? 


“How many did you kill?” 

“Not a damn one.” 

“Ate “you made” 

No answer. 

“Did you ever kill a deer?” 

“Your friend told me you were one of 
the best hunters in Ontario, and that 
you were a good shot.” 

“Can you shoot?” 

“How do you get them on your side 
of the Ottawa?” 

“Do you use salt or bear traps?” 

“Say, why didn’t you come for me 
when you saw them?” 

“Hope you brought lots of shells for 
that pop-gun; you may need ’em!” 

At this point I threatened to shoot 
him, but he only grinned and remarked 
that he was safe unless I used the butt 
end on him. So I therefore gave up 
and told him to go ahead, but he only 
played a poor second after all, as he did 
not possess my vocabulary. I had ex- 
hausted mine long before in trying to 
tell myself how many different kind of 
things I was. I felt sort of curious to 
know if Jim said it all at that time, what 
he would do when we got back to the 
house and met my friends. 

This point, when suggested to him, 
seemed worth considering so he let up 
and suggested that, as nothing had oc- 
curred to frighten the deer very badly, 
we might get one or two of them yet 
by following them up the mountain. We 
finally climbed down into the valley and 
found it of course, a very different place 
from what it looked like from the top. 
What had looked to us like level ground 
proved to be small hills. We got started 
up the slope at last, each following the 
line of flight of one of the deer. They 
had all gone different ways, and I had 
not covered more than three hundred 
yards when I saw above me a two year 
old buck evidently coming back to the 
place where he knew he was safe. By 
this time my madness had settled down 
into a cold rage, and as I stood and slow- 
ly moved the rifle to a business position, 
I cursed him low but deep; and I told 
him that I would break his neck with 
one shot or he could go somewhere. This 
time it was uphill and as the rifle crack- 


ed, his head dropped, and he lay down ‘ 
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_ without moving his feet, and I climbed 
_ up to him and kicked him in the stom- 
ach. It was all very painful of course, 
but I had learned something and that 
is when a single dog brings a deer out 
~you may let him go back over the same 
ground. Now the dog we were using 
on this occasion was a bad quitter at 
all times, but suppose he had been true 
and followed his first deer for a reason- 
able run, how many hunters would have 
_ put him back into the same hole in the 
ground? And yet here was a case where 
he could have been put in again the 


fourth time and brought out his deer 
each time. 


I also learned that a light rifle is of 
no use On the hills, as Jim and the other 
natives, (after they had pasted me to 
their hearts’ content) explained, and de- 
monstrated to my satisfaction. 


I began to feel a little better when 
“Jim,” with a German Army rifle and 
all his experience, made the same kind 
of a miss the next day. But in justice 
to him, however, I must say he didn’t 
make so many of them as I did. 


A Novice’s Mountaineering Experiences in the Canadian 


Rockies 


BY ALEX. M. 


ROM the first day I arrived in 
F British Columbia viz:—the first 
of June, 1909, I had cast longing 
eyes towards the summit of Mount 
McKenzie whose lofty peaks rise nine 
thousand feet from the valley where the 
city of Revelstoke lies . This city is 
guarded on the West by Mount Mc- 
Pherson, on the South by Mount Begbie, 
whose triple peaks lose themselves among 
the clouds, on the North by Mount Rev- 
elstoke, and on the East by Mount 
McKenzie. 

However, it was not until the eighth 
of September last that I had an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying my longing to scale 
Mount McKenzie, as my fellow-citizens 
are by no means enthusiastic about 
mountaineering, although they are sur- 
rounded by mountains which are quite 
accessible even to novices. 

On the above date, our resident en- 
gineer, one of the best mountaineers in 
Canada, invited me to join him on a trip 
to the summit of Mount McKenzie, and 
I very readily acepted the invitation. 

Picture us then, at half past three in the 
morning of Thursday, the ninth of Sep- 
tember, setting forth on our eight mile 
walk to the base of the mountain, clad 
in the worst clothes and the strongest 


~ 
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boots we could get hold of, and over 
our shoulders slung our ruck sacks, in 
which we carried sandwiches, chocolates, 
and oranges to satisfy the cravings of 
the “Inner Man” and with our alpen- 
stocks, which we used as walking sticks 
to the base of the mountain. 

My companion looked in very truth 
like a “Prospector’and I very closely 
iollowed him in appearance. 

At this point it may not be out of 
place to remark that a good supply of 
light eatables is absolutely necessary for 
a trip of this kind, as, unless the physi- 
cal strength is kept up by frequently 
partaking of food, it is impossible to at- 
tain to any great height. 

We reached the base of the mountain 
at half past five, and, at once threw off 
our ruck sacks and coats, and, having 
packed our coats into our sacks, we 
started the ascent. 

For the first couple of miles, till we 
reached the top of the first ridge, the 
climb was comparatively simple, but im- 
mediately we set foot on the second 
ridge, our troubles commenced. 

The bush got thicker and thicker as 
we ascended, until it got so high and 
thick that I could not see my compan- 
ion half a dozen yards away. Fighting 
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our way through the bush for about a 
couple of hours was quite exhausting 
work, and, when we got to a clear space 
about half way up the ridge, we were 
thankful to have a “breather.” How- 
ever, it was then ten o'clock and we still 
had a long way to go, so we did not 
delay very long, but continued our as- 
cent, which, in another hour brought us 
to the top of the second ridge. Here 
was a fine, open space, and what a glor- 
ious view of river, lake and mountain, 
lay spread out before us. The river 
named Illicillewaet, rushing and noisily 
generally, seemed to us to flow quietly 
and slowly on its way, while the Col- 
umbia dashed along its course, throwing 
the foaming currents hither and thither, 
while the everlasting mountains looked 
calmly on. I could have feasted my 
eyes quite a long time on the view 
spread out before me, but my companion 
reminded me that we had still to go 
ahead, and we started once more on our 
travels. 

The bush got worse, and we had a 
hard struggle to keep on moving. Still 
we climbed higher, but our troubles got 
more numerous, and we were being fac- 
ed by walls of rock. Crawling and creep- 
ing along, we rounded these walls, and, 
at times had quite enough to do to cling 
to the devilclub’s roots and save our- 
selves from falling down some of the pre- 
cipices. 

At noon, we had reached the top of the 
third ridge, and were then at the timber 
line, so we could see about us once 
more. Objects in the valley looked dim- 
mer, and no sound reached us from the 
“Lower World,” so to speak. We were 
still, however, about one thousand feet 
from the first peak, so we trudged on 
over big boulders, shingle and rocks, for 
no vegetation is known so far up as we 
then were. 

But, hark! What is that we hear? In 
a minute I spied a small brook of water 
bubbling up from under the rock, and, 
with an eagerness no one can understand 
who has never experienced the awful, 
parching thirst of the mountains, I 
drank freely of the pure, ice water with 
a relish I never did before. Without fur- 
ther delay, now that our first goal was in 
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sight, we pushed on, and at two o’clock 


we set foot on the first peak of Mount 
McKenzie. 


I wished to admire the panorama here © 
for a while, but we decided to scale peak — 


No. 2, a mile and a half away, and one 
thousand feet higher than peak No. 1, 
before we _ rested. Scrambling along 
over rugged cliffs, where should we slip 
we would fall some hundreds of feet, 
we at last reached the base of the se- 


cond peak and started its ascent. It: 


was hard and trying work, but when 
the ascent was completed, I felt my 
troubles vanish, as my companion grasp- 
ed my hand with the remark, “Congrat- 
ulations on your first ascent of the Can- 
adian Rockies.” I cordially 


over nine thousand feet in the air above 


the clouds, we felt that thrill of friend- | 


ship pass through us, which only comes 
by close association with fellow men, 
when together reaching the goal for 
which. they had started, and who had 
Shared the pleasures and pains of the 
journey, uncomplainingly, till they could 
shout “Excelsior.” While at the cairn 
on this topmost peak, my companion 
photographed me, so that there might 
be no question that we had scaled this 
lofty and magnificent peak. 

Now, try and follow me in imagina- 
tion. Just across the valley from us 
stood, in solitary grandeur, a mountain, 
unnamed, which one could easily ima- 
gine had been hewn and built by the 


hand of man, so perfect and perpendic-— 


ular did its lines appear. Then, across 


the dip from the last mentioned moun- - 


tain, we saw a perfect field of glaciers. 
Just as we were looking at and admir- 
ing the softening influence of the dull 
light of the sun from behind a cloud, 
the sun came out in all the full giory 
of a British Columbia Autumnal after- 
noon, and the glaciers all around us, to 
the North, South, East and West, spark- 
led as with millions of diamonds. It 
was a glorious, fascinating, and never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. 

The wind gradually increased as the 
day wore on and, fortunately for us, 
blew away the smoke which threatened 


to spoil our view, so that we got a mag- — 


thanked © 
him, and should add that, standing there ~ 


~ 
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nificent view of the surrounding country. 
This smoke was caused by forest fires 
which had been leaving desolation be- 
hind them in the district to the south 
of Revelstoke, and my readers will un- 
derstand what a forest fire is when I 
state that, often, the air about Revel- 
stoke is quite thick with the smoke of 
forest fires burning seventy or eighty 
miles away. The fire at Fernie last 
year, which will still be fresh in the 
minds of my readers, was the result of 
a forest fire. Then, away to the west, 


we saw Mount Copeland, named after 


_ Professor Copeland, of Edinburgh Uni- 


versity, with its snow covered peaks 
towering to the skies, while to the north 
west lay the Clachnacuddin range of 
glaciers, sparkling in the sun, and to the 
east rose the Albert Peaks with their 
peculiar shape and appearance of utter 
desolation and barrenness. 


Now we had to descend. It was four 
o'clock and we knew it would take us all 
our time to reach ‘the foot of the moun- 
tain and get clear of the woods ere night 
set in. My companion, seizing his 
alpenstock and remarking to me, “Just 
do as you see me do” set foot on the 
top face of the glacier. I, following him, 
we cut our steps with our alpenstocks 
across the face of the glacier, till we 
came to a.straight descent, when sudden- 
ly I heard a “swish” and on looking a- 
round, I found my partner away far 
down the glacier, and going at a tremen- 
dous speed. Soon he_ stopped, and 
shouted to me, “Do you think you can 
do that?” “Sure,” I replied, so I stuck 


my alpenstock into the snow, and lean- 


ing heavily upon it, I started the des- 
cent. I had not gone more than one 
hundred feet, when my feet went out 
from beneath me, and I slid along in a 
Sitting posture straight to where my 
friend was. I picked myself up, and 
found to my dismay that a certain portion 
of my habiliments was a minus quan- 
tity, but I felt a thrill of sincere plea- 
Sure in the fact that my first glissading 
experience had come off so successfully. 
_ We then continued the descent, and 
everything rolled pleasantly along for 
about half an hour. At last we reached 
the bush again, and fresh trouble await- 
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ed us. We stumbled along till we came 
to a standstill, on account of the thick- 
ness of the bush, and after a consulta- 
tion, we decided that it would be neces- 
sary to climb up a few hundred feet to 
get out of it. No sooner did we decide 
on this line of action than we commen- 
ced to climb. Oh, but it was wearisome 
work, I must say. We struggled along 
as bravely as we could, and at last got 
into a place where we could walk more 
easily. Just at this point I turned quite 
sick, and was unable to proceed further 
Sietact, was all >it. sh tlds: my 
friend to hurry up and get home ere 
darkness set in, but he, in the true 
mountaineering spirit, flatly refused to 
leave me. I, however, put it to him 
that he ought to go and report that we 
were safe and, if I did not reach home 
by noon next day, hie should send a 
search party out to look for me. This 
closed the discussion, and wishing me 
“good luck” he disappeared into the 
bush. After a rest, I felt better and 
thought I would attempt the descent. I 
scrambled over rocks and through brush 
for a short time, and suddenly tripped 
Over a tree and fell on my face in the 
bush. “Well,” I said to myself, “as the 
tree falls, so let it lie’ and I resolved 
to spend the night just where I was. 
This was, in fact, absolutely necessary, 
as darkness was closing around me, and 
I had lost my bearings. I managed to 
get as much wood as would make a fire 
just where I lay, but on putting my hand 
into my pocket for matches, I found that 
they were so wet with. sweat and snow 
that they would not light. I then be- 
gan to long for a smoke, but that, of 
course, was out of the question. There 
was nothing for it but to lie there, five 
thousand feet up a mountain where 
there was not even a trail. As night 
came down and all got dark, I lay and 
admired the stars twinkling through the 
trees, but such admiration soon came to 
an end when it began to snow. Imagine 
my position. Here I was on an un- 
known mountain, without a fire, blanket, 
rug, or anything but an old knicker suit, 
which had suffered very considerably 
in the earlier part of the day, and snow 
falling heavily. I could not get sleep, 
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and as the temperature lowered, I began 
to shiver, but still I had to lie there. 
By and by the snow ceased, but then it 
commenced to rain. Rain, did I say. 
No, it did not rain, it simply came down 
in ‘buckets. Soon I was wet through, 
and darkness hemmed me in on every 
side. How I longed for the dawn. I 
had no fear, in fact I did not even feel 
nervous, but the agony of loneliness 
and desolation was the fiercest thing I 
ever experienced. 


Peaple may talk glibly, and may even 
say with Sterne with regard to solitude: 


I love thee, O thou beautiful and strong, 
Invisible comrade, mute, sweet company. 
More dear than friend or lover, &c., 


but I prefer to agree with Lord Byron 
and have even “one fair spirit” to cheer 
my lonely hours, after the experience I 
had on the evening of the ninth. 


All things come tc an end, however, 
and on the very first grey streak: of 
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dawn I was up and looking about me to — 
locate myself. On looking around, I 
found I had wandered quite a long dis- 
tance out of my way ere I lay down to 
spend the night, and so I started to find 
water. After tramping about for fully 
three quarters of an hour, I reached a 
creek and decided to follow its course. 
Stumbling, tripping and rolling over fal- 
len logs, through heavy underbrush, and 
more than once falling into the creek, 
after about four hours I saw, about half 
a mile away, the end of my journey 
down the mountain. With a feeling of 
joy Ispurred on and at 9.30 a.m., I, torn, 
bleeding and bruised, reached the rail- 
way track five miles from here, and. at 
10.45 I was revelling in a hot bath, 
which my landlady, good and_ kind 
hearted old country lady as she is, pre- — 
pared for me, having seen me, like as 


the father saw the prodigal son, “a long 


way off,’ and looking almost as miser- 
ably abject as that poor wretch must 
have appeared. But, I missed the kiss. 
Her husband lives. 


At Close Quarters With Three Grizzlies 


BS Wry 2A; 


ties the writer was hunting on 
the head waters of the Libby 
Creek in the Cabinet Range of 
mountains in Northwestern Montana. 

The mountains in this section are cov- 
ered with a dense growth of timber and 
underbrush and are very rugged and 
rough. Some of the peaks are ten 
thousand feet above sea level and are 
the natural homes of mountain sheep, 
mountain goats and grizzly bears. 

At the period about which I am writ- 
ing, I was camped on Bear Creek, a 
tributary of Libby Creek, in the very 
roughest part of the Cabinet Range. 
Late October is the running season for 
bears in this section. 

The high peaks were covered with two 
feet of snow, while the lower ranges and 
the foothills were bare. 


| ATE in October in the early nine- 
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I was camped below snow line and 
had been hunting for two days without 
finding any fresh bear signs. The third 
morning opened with fog and damp and 
was quite cold. I made up my mind 
to take one of the many creeks running 
into Bear Creek from the high ranges 
and follow it up to its head. 

I was armed with my old buffalo gun, 
45-120 Sharps, with 600 gr. paper patch- 
ed lead bullet, U. M. C. factory loaded 
ammunition. 

In all my experience with this gun, 
covering a period of ten or more years, I 
never found an animal large enough to 
stop one of the 600 gr. bullets driven by 
120 grs, of black powder. 

The shock delivered at the man-end 
of this gun was something fierce, but 
she proved just the description that was 
stamped upon the barrel, viz “Old Re- 
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ders and very thick. 


liable.” Her only fault (if one could 


call it a fault) was that she was a single 


loader. When hunting in those days I 
usually carried one loaded cartridge in 
my leit hand and had every button hole 
of my coat also filled with loaded cart- 
ridges. By such means I was enabled 


to fire six or eight shots very fast. 


For about two miles I ascended the 
gulch, following an old game trail on the 
side hill, about seventy-five feet from the 
creek. The brush was up to my shoul- 
At intervals there 
were small ridges or hogbacks running 
down to the main creek. 

About two hundred feet above was the 
lower end of a large rock slide, which 
extended up the mountain for several 
thousand feet. 

As I was mounting one of the afore 
mentioned ridges I saw the brush shak- 
ing not over one hundred feet away. I 


_ only had time to bring my gun to the 


“ready,” when a huge grizzly raised up 
on its hind legs, with head and shoulders 
above the brush, facing me. In an in- 
stant I lined up the sights on its throat 
and pulled the trigger. 

Without waiting to note the effect of 
the shot I made a dash up the hill for 
the “slide,” loading the gun as I went, 
past experiences having convinced me 
that thick brush is not a desirable place 
in which to mix up with a grizzly at 
close quarters . 

After going up the hill a few yards 
I came across a large boulder that had 
lodged against a hemlock tree. Climb- 
ing the top of this boulder I could look 
over the brush and note the place where 
I first saw the bear. The brush was 
still shaking and I saw a fringe of grey 
hair just below the top of the brush. I 
pulled down about a foot lower and 
touched off the gun. From my position 
I could not tell where the head was, 
being only able to see the animal moving. 
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This shot brought forth a response. 
Immediately there was a great crashing 
in the brush and some of the most un- 
earthly roars ever heard were sent forth. 
Readers who have never heard an infur- 
iated grizzly roar cannot realize what a 
peculiar sensation the sound has on one’s 
nerves. 


I continued to re-load my gun and 
every time I could see hair I would hold 
low and pull the trigger. When I had 
fired five shots the roaring ceased and 
the brush no longer moved: the bear was 
either killed or had gone over the ridge. 

Remaining in my position for two min- 
utes’ longer I saw a large grizzly come 
out in a little opening down on the creek, 
about eighty yards below where I was 
standing. The animal was dragging his 
hindquarters; one shot high up in the 
shoulder put him down and out. 

When I went to the place where T had 
shot the first bear I found a female 
grizzly weighing about five hundred 
pounds. Her neck had evidently be:n 
broken by the first shot. Over the little 
ridge, about fifty feet from the first lear, 
lay a very large male grizzly with his 
back broken and shot through the kid- 
neys and lungs. For a space of ten feet 
around the brush and logs were covered 
with blood and hair. 

On examining the third one, killed in 
the creek, I found his back also brokeu 
at the coupling of the hind legs. 

Evidently the two males were follow- 
ing the female and the second shot 
wounded one of them, when the two 
mixed up in a death struggle. This ex- 
plained the terrible roaring after the 
second shot and the broken tree limbs 
I found. 

I am satisfied the bears never knew 
I was there; nor did I know till it was 
all over that there was more than one 
bear. 


A Fisheries Commission has been 
busy with fishing problems in Manitoba. 
Conditions are alleged very similar to 
those that have obtained in Ontario. It 
is stated that the best fish from the 
Manitoba lakes are shipped across the 


’ line and only what is not marketable in 


the States is kept for home consump- 
tion. The price of Lake Winnipeg 
white fish is also said to be cheaper in 
Chicago than in Winnipeg. With a view 
of probing these allegations it was decid- 
ed to hold a sitting in Chicago at the 
close of the inquiry in Manitoba. 


A Summer on Railroad Construction in the North 


BY E. D. GRAY. 


chum and I boarded the express 

that was to bear us onward from 

North Bay. Toronto, with its thou- 
sand pleasing remembrances, was of the 
past, and as we sped across deep ravines, 
through rocky passes and between small, 
calm lakes, we saw, ever receding ahead 
that purple fringed ridge where the vast 
forests seemed to join the horizon be- 
yond. 

Yes, we were bound for the North, far 
beyond the last steel, where the corduroy 
and then the blazed trail still remained 
the only way, and as creek, hill, and vale 
passed by, a feeling of expectation, and 
almost fear, seemed to spring in our 
breasts. We had heard of a desperate 
race, beyond the reach of the law, and of 
foreign gangs forced and ground down 
by exacting and brutal foremen, commit- 
ting deeds most vile and treacherous. 
We had heard also of the moose, the bear, 
the ‘lunge and those huge trout which 
form the theme of many a hunter’s tale. 

Was it any wonder we were anxious 
to reach our last station, and that we 
then hurriedly and gladly threw our 
clumsy packs over our tender backs? 
Less than ten miles of broken corduroy, 
swamp and muskeg however, and all 
seemed changed. Our packs weighed tons 
and our feet, protected only by thin short 
shoes, were blistered, wet and tired. As 
the perspiration streamed from our burn- 
ing brows and the black flies and mos- 
quitoes pierced us with their sharp and 
painful brads we felt that possibly the 
distant pastures were not so green as 
painted in imagination. The sun was 
already sinking behind the western tree 
tops, though here and there a lonely 
Swede, or a solitary Finn, plied his 
wooden barrow over the axe hewn plank, 
slowly grading his little station and from 
time to time casting a longing glance to- 
ward the blue smoke curling from the 
half chinked cabin where his partner pre- 
pared the evening meal. No other sign 
of life was visible save a lonely whiskey- 


[| was a dull, grey morning when my 


jack which picked at crumbs outside 
the half-closed door. Everywhere the 
silent forest extended. There seemed 
something strangely fascinating about 
the whole scene. 

It was night when we reached camp. 
Work for the day was done. The team- 
sters were grooming their horses in the 
log-stable. The Bulgarians and Italians 
were boiling their rice and maccaroni 
over little, smoky fires, while the fore- 
men sat outside the old shack office spin- 
ning yarns and enjoying their evening 
pipes. They appeared a rough bunch, 
yet in many of them one found Leneatia 
their outer and gruff exteriors, those un- 
derlying and never dying qua'‘ities whicn 
have been in the make up oi the noblest 
of men. 

Grading, cutting and ditching were our 
chief occupations, thus preparing a road 
bed for the steel. The light cuts and 
grades were done by station work, that is 
small contracts to men using pick, shoy- 
el and barrow. At this work, by putting 
forth almost superhuman effort, and toil- 
ing early and late, the Swedes and Finns 
made a goodly wage. At the camps, 
which were situated on the large cuts, 
plants were installed and the earth, in- 
stead of being wasted, was drawn in 
small cars on miniature rails to the cor- 
responding fill and there utilized—thus 
a double purpose was accomplished. It 
was on these works one found the for- 
eigners of the less energetic and thrifty 
type, the Bulgarians, Italians and Turks, 
wallowing in the mud, pushed here and 
thrust there, for a wage, which, after the 
barest necessities of life were provided, 
netted scarcely a pittance. And yet, in 
many cases, as the harsh contractors said, 
it was all they were worth. 

By good management the work rapidly 
progressed and as one portion was finish- 
ed we moved onward towards another. 
Over behind us the steel advanced, fol- 
lowed by the ballast and lining which 
made a completed road and ever meant 
fewer miles of that heavy toting of prov- 
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isions, which so taxed the horses’ 
strength and drained the contractors’ 
pockets. ao 

_ The mosquitoes and black flies, the 
pests of the North, which were bad 
enough during the early summer gradu- 
ally rose to their worst. All day and 
night for weeks the green fungi were 
kept smouldering in every cabin and 
when one slept, if he slept at all, it was 
tightly tucked underneath a cheese cloth 
covering. Then again, as the season 
progressed they seemed to lose their 
- fierceness and as it farther advanced they 
were once more forgotten. 

Thus the summer passed. The work 
itself and the intercourse with the men 
were most enjoyable and interesting. 
There was something also refreshing and 
exhilarating about that early morning 
air perfumed by the spruce and fir. The 


odd hours spent at fishing and the short’ 


hunting expeditions all kept time from 
hanging heavy, and at last, when the cool 
nights came, and the leaves, deep-dyed, 
dropped one by one and the northern 
lights glowed in the frosty heavens and 
the first snow began to fall, it was like 
the awakening from a dream. We real- 
ized the summer had sped. With fever- 
ish haste we prepared to leave for the 
front. 

And now, once more we are back to 
the old life with all its advantages, plea- 
sures and enjoyments. We welcome 
it again, yet there is a feeling of unrest, 
and one’s thoughts seem to wander far 
away to those little moss-covered cabins 
in the cross ravines, and to the green 
hedged lakes, where the huge pike play 
among the weeds, to the sandy knolls, 
crested with pine, to those huge grey 
cliffs and we long to be there again. 
Such is “the lure of the wild.” 


Wolves in British Columbia 


R. Frank Bullock-Webster writes 
M from Nakina Station, Yukon 
Telegraph Line, Atlin, B. C. un- 
der date of August eighteenth: 

In the June number of “Rod and Gun,” 
I saw an article on “Wolves and Big 
Game,” by Captain E. C. Tripp, in which 
he stated that wolves “sometimes” kill 

moose. 

In this part of Canada—that is north- 
western British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory—they can and do kill a moose 
whenever they want one. I have been 
in these parts for the last five years and 
every winter I have seen places where 
they have killed moose. Sometimes 
they only eat a little of the meat, leaving 
the rest to the smaller animals. Their 
dung, too, is nearly always full of moose 
hair. 

The Indians say that one wolf can 
kill a big moose quite easily and will 
sometimes even kill a bear. 

They also kill mountain sheep and 
goat when they want a change of diet. 
’ Caribou is, of course, their easiest prey. 
Last fall I saw where they had killed and 
eaten four beaver, and also several por- 


cupine. In fact no animal seems safe 
from these murderers. 

Wolves grow to great sizes in these 
parts; I have seen some killed which I 
think would have weighed from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds. 
They vary in colour from nearly white 
to black and hunt in bands of from two 
or three to twenty and thirty, judging 
by the number of tracks. The British 
Columbia government pays a_ bounty 
of fifteen dollars per head for wolf scalps. 
This amount is apparently not enough 
to encourage the Indians to kill more 
than formerly. 

The places where they seem to be most 
numerous are the head waters of the 
Liard River and all down the Liard to 
Muddy River around Dease Lake and on 
the Nahlin River. In these particular pla- 
ces they are very plentiful, but they are 
far too numerous all over the country 
and they undoubtedly kill a great deal of 
“big game” of all kinds. 

Couldn’t the Government be stirred up 
into giving a bigger bounty so that it 
would pay a white man to make a busi- 
ness of hunting wolves? 


A Morning With the Tuna in Chester Bay, Nova Scotia 


BY LIONEL R. LORDLY. 


HE herring had struck in off the 
coast and following closely after 
them came schools of the huge 
tuna, horse mackerel, or albacore 

as they are locally called. 

News of the arrival of the tuna reached 
us on the evening of September 9th. 
Preparations for a wood-cock hunt on 
the following day were immediately 
abandoned and everything was got in 
readiness for a trip for tuna. There 
were five of us in the party, three young 
Baltimoreans, our skipper and myself. 
As soon as we had gathered our tackle 
together and had provided ourselves with 
plenty of grub, blankets etc., we set sail 
about nine o’clock that night and aided 
by a favorable breeze drew rapidly away 
from the mainland. Little Fish Island 
was soon passed, then Big and Little 
Gooseberry, Big Fish, Clay and Miseners 
were left behind; lastly Quaker Island 
with its red light was left astern and we 
pointed our boat to where Big Tancock 
Island loomed up indistinctly in the dis- 
tance. A run of about two hours 
brought us to Tancock where we lay to 
for the night, our skipper going ashore. 

About three in the morning he roused 
us and we hoisted sail and proceeded out 
to where Ironbound Island stands guard 
at the entrance to the harbour. As gray 
daylight came on we could dimly make 
out the fishing fleet away off in the offing, 
over a hundred sail, and we immediately 
headed for them as we knew ‘that where 
the herring were there we should find the 
tuna. As we drew near the fleet we be- 
held a most unusual scene. More than 
a hundred fishing boats were busily en- 
gaged in hauling the herring nets and 
thousands of ‘these fish were being 
brought in every minute as the nets 
were slowly hauled in. Everywhere a- 
round the boats a constant succession of 
huge splashes from which foam flew in- 
dicated where the tuna were breaking 
water in pursuit of the numerous herring 
which were everywhere in evidence. The 
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tuna seemed to have no fear whatever of 
the boats but broke water all around 
them, seeming perfectly oblivious of their 
presence. 


After sailing up to one of the boats and ~ 
obtaining a dozen herring for bait, we — 


worked up to windward and lowering 
the jib and easing off the main sheet 
we let the boat drift, and prepared our 
tackle. This consisted of a long coil of 
heavy rope, one hundred yards long, at- 
tached by heavy wire to a large steel 
hook baited with a whole herring. The 
rope was kept carefully coiled up in the 
middle of the boat, the free end attached 
We were all careful to keep 
clear of this coiled rope as a man tangled 
up in it-would be easily carried over- 
board by a tuna in its first wild dash for 
freedom. 


We had only been fishing a short time 
whenthere came a heavy strike and the 
line tightened out like steel wire. All 
of us immediately took hold of the line 
and began pulling in for all we were 
worth. As soon as the tuna felt the hook 
he dashed away like lightning, sounding 


deep, and in one run took out ninety — 


yards of line. We now succeeded in 
snubbing him and getting him turned 
towards the boat, where we managed to 
get in a few yards of line, only to loosen 
it again as the fish made another rush. 
Again and again this was repeated, and a 
little line gained only to be lost again. 
After about thirty minutes of this kind 
of fighting the tuna gradually weakened, 
and, yielding to the combined pull of five 
men on the other end of the line, was 
brought near enough to the boat to be 
seen, and his immense size could then be 
observed. Another wild rush and he 
tired sufficiently to be brought up to the 
side of the boat and then the difficult 


him. 
men held him by the line just out of the 
water, another man hooked the boathook. 
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in his jaws and the remaining man got 
ready with a 38 caliber rifle. Two shots 
in the brain and the big fish gave up the 
ghost and the water ‘for yards around 
was dyed crimson. <A rope was then 
passed through his jaws and all hands 
took hold. A long pull and a strong pull 
and the fish came in over the gunwhale 
and victory was ours. 


As one man we all jumped to our feet 
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and cheered as the huge fish was landed. 


He measured by the tape, seven feet 
one inch long, five feet in girth, and 
weighed by the scales just three hun- 
dred and _ ninety big fish 
surely! 


With all sail set and a favoring breeze 
we sped back to Chester, well satisfied 
with our catch and our sport with the 
big tuna of Chester Bay. 


Lord Northcliffe’s Catch 


Lord Northclifie had his usual good fortune on his recent visit to the Canadian 


west when he determined to try and capture a salmon. 


When he reached Victoria 


the big salmon run had passed, but although all the fish rmen shook their heads 


and prophesied failure he expressed his determination 
The Hon. William Templeman, Mr. 
C. B. Nicholas, the Minister’s Secretary, and Mr. John 
Victoria Times, 
not able to do 
coaching. Despite all these handicaps his Lordship 
of 


to make the trial. 


Nelson, manager of the 
amateurs, and consequently 
a fine cohoe 


succeeded in landing 


eight pounds. 


Victoria was left in an automobile shortly after day- 
break, and Tod Inlet, which was selected for the trial, 
After trolling for half 
an hour, Lord Northcliffe hooked a lusty dogfish, a 
and 
thought was a young shark. Not long afterwards he 
hooked the salmon, which gave him a strenuous few 
First it ran directly for the boat, but dash- 
ing off at a tangent caused the line to spin out rapidly. 
Leaping in the air as it reached the end of the tackle 
Backwards 
and forwards it plunged until coming alongside, his 
Lordship caught him neatly on the gaff and took him 


reached about nine o'clock. 


species he had never seen before, 


minutes. 


it showed a gleam of its beautiful side. 


into the boat. 


Naturally Lord Northcliffe was pleased with his 
fish and particularly after he had been led not to 
He clapped his hands enthusi- 
astically and declared that his capture was well worth 
He decided to have 
the salmon stuffed and place it alongside his first 
Indian, first Scotch and first Restigouche salmon in 
his pleasant home in the Garden of England—the 


expect such a result. 


crossing the continent to secure. 


county of Kent. 


were all 
much 


seven ofr 


which he 


Lord Northcliffo and His Fish, 


Here where ner garden used to be. 


The Path by the River 


BY STOKELY S. FISHER, D.D., Se.D. 


The hunting note of the owl on the hill; 
Far-piercing plaint of the whippoorwill ; 
Faint tinkle of ripples wooing the rocks; 
A murmur of song so low it mocks 

The sense; the tremulous aspen’s lisp; 
Thin quaver of crickets’ chirping crisp. 
The troubled moon a-throb in the stream 
With long, slow pulses of fire agleam ; 
And where lilies sleep, encircled by links 
Of silver, a single white star winks. 

Still cozy and calm in the forest’s edge 
The cottage dozes upon the ledge, 

A toy house poised on a Titan’s knee; 
And there, where her garden used to be, 
Among rank weeds of the wildwood roam 
Home-loving flowers without a home. 


A little farm from the world aloof, 

No shriek of car nor clatter of hoof 
Disturbs the calm of the dreamful hills. 
Life kind and simple as Nature wills; 


as 
“" 
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Old lanes that hold heart-histories 

Of generations; and solemn trees 

That remember centuries of love 

And confidingly whisper together thereof ! 
I seem to hear an unknown tongue 

I understood when my heart was young. 

My veins fill, flushed like the swelling bud, 
A quickening sweetness in all my blood, 
As when we rambled among the firs, 

My glad feet pressing the prints of hers. 
What memories hallow the crumbling past— 
Soft light on a weary ruin cast! 

I see, set bright in an aureole, 

One little year that enfolded the whole 

Of life, Time’s flower of fate! For I, 

In love with Love, then worshipped the high 
Ideal Beauty, and clasped it, mine 

In her, the maiden symbol divine. 


Just here I used to wait. How long 

Since vibrant I thrilled to the trill of her song 
And felt the trip of her step on the path! 
And scathed am I by the acrid wrath 

Of circumstance with my will at war. 

Oh, the brand of stains that leave a scar, 

The ache of the long, nerve-breaking strain, 
The heart-sick weariness, brain-sick pain, 
Hope’s slow decay, cramped soul in gyves, 
And life conforming to little lives! 

Strong manhood plundered of strength and grace; 
The church annulled by the market-place! 
But here, where of old she walked with me, 
A whisper lingers, a spirit’s plea; 

A vision of earnest, eager eyes, 
Baby-innocent, womanly-wise ; 

The spell of a presence all goodness and joy, 
Eidolon of all I adored when a boy! 


We loiter, Fanny and I, by the shore. 

In a ring of silver uplifted o’er 

Dark woods the opal moon is set; 

The glamour of twilight lingers yet. 

We hear while yet the robin sings 

The sudden sigh of the night-bird’s wings ; 
Floats, keen and illusive, the musk of the moth 
Where spectral wooers keep shy troth; 
From blossomy urns in the wind atilt 
What blended odors lavishly spilt! 

And rich in our veins is the song and scent, 
The sharp delight, the ravishment! 


She veils herself, with maidenly 
Unconscious coyness, in coquetry. 

Her light, low laugh like the oriole’s wells, 
But carols the pathos of far, faint bells. 


Where of old she walked with me. Here I used to wait. 


How gayly we talk, and carelessly stroll, 
But in hands we clasp soul speaks to soul ! 
Then in a moment disguise we slip, 

And wing’d words beat at the bar of the lip, 
The eyes o’erflow.—Oh, tears that hold 

The star of her heart! In a glance all gold 
Her spirit caresses my own; what it feels 
My soul profanes with no word, but it kneels! 
Crowned in surrender, transfigured she is: 
Pure girlhood unfolds at love’s first kiss 
True womanhood, loveliness absolute 

And tenderness radiant! Oh, hearts mute 
To all of earth, in unison sweet 

With heaven, its harmonies tuned to repeat! 
Key-hour of life!—The word love broke 
The waiting silence when God first spoke, 
And Nature repeats it forever! the ear 

Is dulled by dust, but the soul can hear. 
The harmony, law and love enwreathed, 
The secret by anther to stigma breathed, 
The Truth that is Beauty baffling speech, 
And all that longing stretches to reach, 
Embosomed I hold—and I understand, 
Transported, illumined, by the touch of her hand! 
The flesh forgotten, unfelt its weight, 

We walk entranced. At the cottage gate, 
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Baptized with the incense of roses, one heart 
Like flowers mixed in one fragrance, we part. 


Oh, memory like a sacrament! 
The white, still peace of the innocent, 


Enfolding her now for a score of years, 
Too holy seems to be stained by tears. 
And death is only the shadow fleet 

That travels before an angel’s feet. 

The spirit broken upon the wheel 

Of days of iron, Love’s touch can heal: 
And Love comes forth from the sepulcher, 
Like Mary’s Son, to minister. 


Grouse Shooting in the Mother Land 


From the Cock Bird’s Point of View 


AY had broken about an hour ago; 
D a grey, windless early morning. 
There was nothing moving on 

the moors that the sharpest-eyed 

man could see, and nothing in the air 
but one speck of a hawk hanging like a 
spider from an invisible thread. Yet 
there was really a whole nation alive 
and stirring through the heather. The 
opening ling never moved, not so much 
as the least twig of it. The black pools 
among the peat bogs might have been 
mirrors for the wild grasses; there was 
nothing but silence and loneliness from 
the skyline of the hills to the peeps of 
far-away crofts, and all the time the lit- 
tle brown people were moving every- 
where through the moor-land. At last, 
on the side of a wide valley, one of 
them came boldly into view, towering a 
full eighteen inches above a tuft of heath 
and quick as thought you might tave 
seen the little hawk grow suddenly larg- 
er. He was a fine old cock grouse who 
aired himself on the tuft, his red-rimmed 
eyes looking keenly up and down tne 


_ strath, his demeanor evidently a little 


anxious. He had the manner, ‘n fact, 
of someone who expects something io 
happen. Presently another little brown 
head, with the brightest of eyes, iose 
from the heather, anda lady grouse 
came to his side, who, it was easy to see 
from her admiring and affectionate glan- 
ces, must be his wife. 


“No signs of them?’ said she( that, at 
least, is the best English translation of 
her inquiry.) 

“Kuk, kuk!” replied her lord, with a 
slightly nervous assumption of con- 
tempt. “It’s far too early to expect ’em. 
I was merely looking at the weather. ° 
An unusually fine 12th, I venture to pre- 
dict,” 

Nevertheless, he scanned the sweep of 
the moor-land, as though he expected 
the weather to come out of the ground. 

“Cheep, cheep!” said a voice behind 
them (this remark is less easy to trans- 
late.) 

“Cheep, cheep!” said another; and in 
a minute seven well-conditioned young 
grouse were round the tuft, all evidently 
a little affected by the excitement. Their 
father surveyed them complacently. 

“An uncommonly fine covey,” he said 
to himself; “not a bad cheeper among 
"et: 

They crowded about him, all that you 
could see of them, looking like long- 
necked bottles, with little inquisitive 
heads on the top. He regarded them 
more gravely, and then in an unusually 


‘serious voice began this address. 


“You are aware that you have come 
to the most momentous occasion in a 
grouse’s life?” 

They became instantly 
looked at him respectfully. 

“To-day,” he went on, “you will ex- 


solemn and 
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perience your first 12th, a prerogative 
not enjoyed by any of our inferior neigh- 
bours. We are game—‘fair game’ I be- 
lieve is the technical expression—with a 
strong smell, a market value, and (I am 
led to understand) the most delicious 
flavour. For these privileges we have, 
of course, to incur a certain amount of 
what I may term responsibility. To the 
timid and apprehensive there might no 
doubt be something disagreeable in the 
prospect of taking so one-sided a share 
in a day’s amusement; but if you regard 
this occasion in the true grousely spirit 
your worthy mother and myself have al- 
ways endeavored to inculcate, you will 
find the day full of pleasurable excite- 
ment. Run your hardest, keep your 
heads well down, follow me; above all, 
rise the instant I do, and I think I can 
promise you a memorable 12th.” 


At this stirring appeal the covey ruf- 
fled their feathers and looked about them 
very haughtily, like birds who had be- 
come conscious of their own worth (7s. 
a brace, as their mother proudly re- 
minded them.) 


“And now,” said the Old Cock, catch- 
ing sight of an inviting bunch of hill 
berries, “let us fortify ourselves for this 
ordeal.” 

And then you might have seen the 
whole family busily seeking for the lit- 
tle berries that cluster like bright, black 
swanshot upon their delicate, tiny-leav- 
ed plant. There were dense mats of 
them in some places, over-grown and 
half-hidden by the sheltering heather, 
and the covey feasted and then ran on, 
separating and finding each other again, 
all the way down the slope of the 
valley. 

Meanwhile the grey sky cleared and 
the sun came out and the cool hill air 
gradually warmed. With the sunshine 
came a million insects, and there was a 
low drowsy hum of life all over the 
moors. Higher and higher mounted 
the sun till all the clouds put the littlest 
and whitest were driven away and a heat 
haze quivered above the distant lopes. 

“Bang!’—and then “bang—bang! 
bang—bang!”’—all very faint and far 
away. The covey stopped suddenly, the 
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young one lowered their heads, and the 


Old Cock raised his. 


“They are coming!” said he. They all 4 


listened, but for some time there was 
not a sound but the sleepy hum of the 


heather folk. Then again, more faintly — 


—‘“bang—bang !—bang!” 
“They are going away from us,” said 
the mother grouse. 
“That’s a pity,” replied the Old Cock, 


with a great air of valiant indifference. 
“Yes, isn’t it?’ asserted the oldest 
cheeper. He had broken his egg fully 


a quarter of an hour before any of his 
brothers and sisters, and ever since had 
shown a very fine heir-presumptive 
spirit. 

All through the quiet morning they 
heard the distant guns, till at last they 
grew quite used to them, and as they 
always sounded far away, the young 


cocks became almost aggressively coura- — 


geous. About an hour after midday the 
sounds ceased altogether and there was 
a spell of sunshiny silence. ‘ 

“They have gone away,” said the heir 
presumptive. 

“My son,” replied the Old Cock, “the 
hawks are not always hovering above 
us, but can a grouse say they have gone 
away?” 

They were now close to the burn 
which wound along the valley, and in 
single file they ran down the steep bank 
to drink. The rift which the burn had 


been cutting ever since the hills were 


made was so deep that even a mancould 


see only the sky between its soft purple- 


walls. For a grouse it was like stand- 


ing in the hollow of a great ravine. The ~ 


brawling of a tiny waterfall drowned all 
other sounds; it fell into a clear brown 
pool where a few very juvenile trout 
darted for the banks, and then through 
shining rapids and two feet deep pools 
the stream zig-zagged past ferns and 
rushes and heath on its way to a far-off 
loch. All the time the high banks twist- 
ed beside it, so that looking up or down, 
the covey could see nothing beyond a 
heathery bend. They drank with the 
deliberate pauses of people who are criti- 


cal in the matter of a cellar, and then © 


the youngest daughter, having discover- 


ed the most irresistable bank of hill-ber- © 


J 


ran v- 
aE 
: 


ties, they lunched so long and luxurious- 
ly that an hour or more had passed be- 


fore the Old Cock started up the bank 


again. Hardly had he put his head over 
the top when down it went again, and 
the covey at his tail flattened them- 
selves on the instant. “They are on us!” 


_ said he. 


The wide valley that they had last 
seen so empty and so peaceful was 
neither empty nor peaceful now. Not 
150 yards away two dogs were scouring 
in opposite directions, a little behind 
them walked three men, each carrying 
something that glinted like a rod of glass 
in the sunshine, and behind these came 
two others bending beneath burdens. 
The dogs turned simultaneously, cross- 
ed and then turned again. The Old 
Cock watched them with the keenness 


of a connoisseur. 


- following the Old Cock on again. 


ay i) 


ee 


“One looks like a pup,” he remarked, 
“but I know that old white chap well. 
I remember sitting under his ugly nose 
for ten minutes one day, and then get- 
ting up 100 yards off. That’s the real 
fun of the thing, my cheepers! May 
you live to enjoy it! They will find 
us this tack for certain,” said his spouse 
a little anxiously. 


Even as she spoke, the other dog, a 
long-legged, black-and-tan setter, stop- 
ped in the midst of his range, so sudden- 
ly and stiffly that it looked as if he were 
turned into stone. “Not so bad for a 
pup!” said the Old Cock with profession- 
al enthusiasm, “Now, cheepers, the en- 
tertainment has begun! Follow me!” 

The white dog was rigid too, and 
the three men with the shining guns 
were quickening their steps and coming 
up to the black and tan. They could 
see not a single thing moving in the hea- 
ther before them, but all the time the 
little brown people were scurrying 
through the maze of bye-paths that no 
human eye can discern, bending so that 
they were flat from tail to crown, stop- 
ping sometimes under the shelter of a 
tuft where you might have walked over 
them and been none the wiser, and then 
Each 
time they paused he had some fresh 
directions to give them. Now it was 
—“Keep to your right, the man in the 
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brown coat is safe enough, but whatever 
you do steer clear of White-gaiters, 
You’re as good as cooked if he shoots!” 
and then—‘‘Remember to rise all togeth- 
er, all together, cheepers!” “They'd 
never let their poor old father have the 
six barrels all to himself!” he reflected 
a little apprehensively. “T must say 
that at my time of life I like to know 
there’s a good thick covey behind me.” 

He led them artfully down into the val- 
ley of the burn. All the time the black 
and tan-nose was drawing closer upon 
them, and they could hear the brushing 
of heavy boots through the heather. 

“Now,” said the Old Cock to himself, 
“White-gaiters is lowest. If we get up 
over the top, he can’t shoot.” 

Up they doubled again. The young 


dog was over the scent, but the white » 


nose behind held true. The shooters 
turned up too. The hindmost cheeper 
could hear the breathing of the dog most 
uncomfortably close, when with a “kuk- 
kuk!” the Old Cock was on the wing. 

“Bang!” went one barrel, and he could 
hear the shot dust the heather behind 
him. 

“Missed, by jove!” he said to himself 
as he swung with the wind. 

“Whirr!’ the covey were up behind 
him. 

“Bang!” again, and this time he heard 
the pellets whizz to one side. 

“Missed again!” said he, “the duffer!” 

“Bang!” and then “bang!” went the 
middle man’s gun, but the man with 
white gaiters was still safely down by 
the burn. 

Away flew the covey, skimming low 
over the heather, till they were beyond a 
ridge and there was nothing but empty 
moorland around them. Like the open- 
ing of a fan the Old Cock’s wings rose 
as he settled. 

“And now, Gentlemen, 
us count our losses.” 


It was the first time they had been 
addressed as “gentlemen,’ and_ they 
knew that they had passed their test 
and were real grown up grouse at last. 

“We are reduced to seven,” replied 
the heir-presumptive with a nonchalant 
air he thought appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 


? said. herve vee 
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“The deuce we are!” exclaimed his fa- 
ther. “The man with the glasses bag- 
ged a brace, did he? Well, gentlemen, 
I flatter myself we gave ’em a bit of 
sport. I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
think us worth another shot.” 


They had not long to wait before the 
white dog was over the ridge, and then 
in a minute the chase began again. This 
time they were a little exhausted by 
their exciting run and flignt, and the Old 
Cock thought it more prudent to scatter 
a little and lie very close indeed. 

“But mind you get up when I do,” he 
implored them. “Think of your feelings 
if you ‘saw your dear father killed be- 
fore your very eyes!” 

The dogs came up at a snail's pace, 
staring stiffly, hardly to be moved at all. 

“The deuce take ’em,”’ they heard a 


voice say. “This lot. seems tryin’ to 
waste time!” 

“Kuk-kuk” replied the Old Cock, who 
could lie still no longer under such an 
aspersion. 

“Whirr’ went the covey again, and 


this time six barrels rang out and the 
Old Cock felt a stray pellet or two rat- 
tle on his feathers. “A close shave that!” 
said he. “I wonder how the others got 
on. I thought I heard a few drop.” 
This time he took a longer flight, for, 
as he said to himself, twice under fire 
was really all that could be expected of 
even on the 12th of August. 


any covey, 
He crossed into another valley, higher 
up among the hills and very desolate 


and lonely looking; the cover was. short, 
and he could see a long way over the 
moors. 

“And now, 
his wings and settled, 
bagged this time? 

But one glance was all the counting 
required—his faithful spouse and second 
or third son (there was always some 
ambiguity as to this gentleman’s precise 
position on the family tree) alone settled 
beside him 

“Four down!” he exclaimed. “Very 
respectable shooting. White-gaiters got 
in his barrels this time evidently. W ell, 
not a bad 12th, eh?” 

“Excellent,” assented his son proudly. 

“T suppose we may call it over now,” 


” he remarked as he spread 
“What have they 
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added the Old Cock a little regretfully. | 
“They will hardly follow us up here.” 

All through the warm afternoon they — 
stayed in this quiet little valley, but the 
whole time they kept drawing instinc- 
tively towards the hillside they called 
home. Now and then they heard the 
guns, but as they considered their own 


adventures over, they paid little atten- 


tion to the sounds. 

It was wearing towards evening wiien 
they found themselves close upon the 
watershed of the valleys. Perhaps it 


was the sunshine and the reaction aiter — 


their spell of excitement that made tiiem 
careless, but certainly the Old Cock was 
never more staggered in his life than 
when he suddenly found himself crouch- 
ing once more under the palpitating 
white muzzle. 

“Powder, wads, and bread sauce!” 
exclaimed, “fairly caught this time!” 

He took one glance and saw the tiree 
shooters about forty yards away. 

“Still safe, I think,’ he said, and was 
off in an instant. 

He had a glimpse of his wife and son 
rising too, and then 
bang!” went four barrels. 

“Just in time,’ he said to himself. 


he 


“They surely can’t have reached any of © 


us.” 


This time he flew on and on up the 


valley and still up, right to the crest of ~ 
The sun was low, it was quiet — 


the hills. 
and far away here; the 12th at last was 
safely over. 

“T think we can stop now,” he said. 

There was no answer, and taking si- 
lence for assent, he settled for the third © 
time. 

“Any damage this time?” 
but there was still no answer. 
ed round, and, behold, he was alone. 

It took a minute or two to quite real- 
ize what had happened. He looked 
down over miles of moorland, and green 
fields beyond, and the shining waters of 
the lochs; he saw the five specks of men 
and the tiny white speck of a dog; they 
were going home, the day was finished. 

“Four brace of fine birds out of my 
covey,” he remarked complacently, “and 
I’m as sound as a heather bell. A most 
successful 12th.’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


he asked, 


~ 


He look- — 


{ 
« 


“bang, bang, bang, ; 


The Prairie Gopher 


BY H. M. 


FTER a good deal of trouble I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a picture, re- 
produced herewith, of a gopher— 
the ground squirrel of the prairies 

—at a-.distance of only three and a half 
feet from the little creature. 


Myself and three friends were walking 
in the neighbourhood of Regina one Sat- 
urday afternoon, when we saw this par- 
ticular gopher crossing the prairie in 
front of us. I had my camera and fol- 
lowed him until he reached his little 
home—a hole in the ground. At the door 
of his home he stood up and watched 
until I had moved carefully to a spot 
five feet from him. Then, as I made the 
first motion to stoop, he popped quickly 
into his hole. 


Now, while the gopher is very timid, 
he is also exceedingly curious, as I had 
learnt from a summer’s acquaintance 
with him on the prairie. He will stand 
at his hole watching until one comes 
within a very few feet of him; after that 
the slightest motion or sound sends him 
down—a twinkle of brown—into his 
hole. 


When I saw our little friend disappear 
I quickly seated myself about three and 
a half feet from the mouth of his dark 
hole, focussed my camera, and prepared 
to wait. The mosquitoes were fierce and 
I had a few most uncomfortable minutes. 
When I chirped in imitation of a gopher 
the little head came up. Another chirp 
and half his body followed. My friends 
began to laugh and talk, and up came the 
little squirrel, raising himself to his full 
stature. 


The click of the shutter sent him into 
his burrow in a twinkling. I was not 
quite satisfied, and despite mosquitoes, 
repeated tactics just as before. This time, 
when he re-appeared, I made a soft sound 
and he turned his body towards me. I 
snapped the shutter again and down he 
shot out of sight. 


ALLAN. 


Again I repeated these operations and 
obtained a third picture of the inquisi- 
tive little squirrel just as he popped his 
head out of doors. 


I arose, glad to be free to brush away 
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the cruel mosquitoes, and no longer fet- 
tered with a necessity for restraining the 
free use of my hands. The results of my 
snaps well rewarded me for my tempor- 
ary discomforts. 


Dr. N, A. Powell, Toronto, at his summer home on the Magnetawan River. 


Photography in the Backwoods 


BY DAVINA WATERSON. 


T isa good thing that intending camp- 
ers are not left to judge of Canadian 
scenery by amateur and trust-to-luck 
photography. There are those who 
go to camp with the very latest up-to- 
date photographic apparatus and bring 
back views which may be held upside 
down without discovering the mistake; 
while there are also those who, by go- 
ing quietly to work and studying the 


Forest fires have caused enormous 
loses in Canada and last year an attempt 
was made to form some estimate of the 
damages done in one _ short twelve 
months, the result being a statement to 
the effect that 835 forest fires occurred 
throughout the Dominion, destroying or 
damaging over fifty six million feet of 


woods in their every aspect, succeed in 
producing pictures of lasting interest. 

One of Ontario’s most skilful photo- 
graphers is Dr. N. A. Powell, of Toronto. 
Our readers have already had reason to 
admire his skill and taste in this work. 
This year he was up at Lake Ahnic, on 
the Magnetawan and the photograph 
here reproduced gives a fine view of the 
Doctor and his summer home in that de- 
lightful part of the Province. 


timber, the vaiue of which, together 
with improvements also destroyed, a- 
mounted to twenty five and a half mil- 
lions. There were also twenty two lives 
lost. The main causes of the fires are 
alleged to be sparks from railway loco- 
motives, bush burnings by settlers and 
carelessness by travellers and sportsmen. 


eventually of 
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The Conservation of our Natural Resources 


BY THOMAS RITCHIE, 


awaking to the vast importance 

of conserving the natural resour- 

ces of their respective Provinces 
in this great Dominion of ours. They 
are beginning to realize what wealth 
would accrue, if only our natural re- 
sources were wisely administered. 


S LOWLY, but surely, the public are 


So far, however, little practical effort 
has been put forth to secure to the peo- 
ple the full fruits of what has been so 
plentifully bestowed upon us by Nature. 


I have no desire to dwell here upon 
the value of preserving and properly util- 
izing our forests, of re-afforesting the 
millions of acres which have been cut 
over, of afforesting other land unfit for 
agricultural purposes; of dealing with 
the rich stores of mineral wealth so 
that these may enrich our own people 
rather than foreigners; of properly de- 
veloping the immense powers we pos- 
sess in our numerous lakes and rivers; 
or securing for the present and future 
generations a full supply of the food fish 
from our Great Lakes. All these are in- 
deed matters of vast importance, and 
every citizen is interested directly or in- 
directly in them. Each one stands to 
lose or profit in accordance as they are 
treated. At present we are losers, but 
if only the general public could be 
brought to see the vast interests they 
have in conservation and in a prudent 
and effective policy of dealing with our 
natural resources, there can be no doubt 
that a careful and effective adminis- 
trative policy would’ be — speedily 
adopted. 


The public are more or less aware of 
the sources of wealth mentioned. There 
is, however, still another—one that will, 
if managed with any prudence, prove 
immense value to this 
country. At present it is not brought 
under general observation and few are 

cognisant of its immense possibilities. It 


is bound up in the continueu existence 
of our game fish, and other game. 

In themselves these are of compara- 
tively little intrinsic value, and it is not 
on that account that attenion should be 
urgently directed to their conservation. 
Neither is it for the purpose of affording 
pleasure to a few persons of leisure in 
our midst. Both reasons may be worthy 
of some consideration but they do not 
include the most important of all—the 
economic value to the people as a whole 
of their continued existence. So far as 
the great bulk of the people are concern- 
ed there may possibly be not more than 
One in a hundred who cares one iota 
whether there be game in forest or 
stream. Teach them, however, the eco- 
nomic value of fish and game, and the 
benefits their conservation will bestow 
upon the whole people, and a change 
will come over the spirit of our admin- 
istration of these great natural assets. 


The chief importance of our game, 
fish and other game lies in the attrac- 
tions these have for foreign tourists, 
and the large amounts of money left by 
the latter in the country each season. 
There appears to be little conception at 
present of the value this source of wealth 
may eventually become to our own Pro- 
vince, if only precautions are taken in 
time to prevent rivers, lakes and forests 
from becoming depleted. Everyone has 
heard of the great assets we have in the 
silver mines of Cobalt and Gowganda, 
and the gold of the Yukon. Few, how- 
ever, are aware that in the attractions 
of our forests, lakes and rivers lie latent 
greater finds of wealth than all these 
combined. This is a startling statement 
and at first sight will appear to most 
persons as an exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less this statement can be shown to be 
nothing more than a fact. 


All the Provinces are awaking to the 
value of their posessions in this line, and 
notably is this the case in British Col- 
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umbia. In Ontario the direct value of 
the game or the line of sport appear to 
be the only considerations, the economic 
value of the attractions of the game be- 
ing largely neglected. 

In Maine, the State Government for 
several vears expended large sums in 
re-stocking and protecting their rivers 
and lakes with game fish. In order to 
satisfy the people that this éxpenditure 
yielded a rich return they took steps, in 
1907, to ascertain definitely how many 
persons entered the State that year ow- 
ing to the attractions offered by the fish 
and game, and the number was found to 
exceed half a million. Averaging the ex- 
penditure at the moderate sum of thirty 
dollars per head, it was found that fully 
fifteen millions of dollars were left in 
that one State in one season alone by 
pleasure seekers, left in localities where 
it was most needed and where it would 
do most in developing the country. Now 
the output of silver in Cobalt and of 
gold in the Yukon, added together, made 
a total, in 1907, of fourteen millions, six 
hundred thousands of dollars, the greater 
portion of which went out of the coun- 
try to the foreigners owning the mines. 

When it is remembered that Ontario 
is about five times the size of Maine 
and possesses far greater attractions in 
its many thousands of beautiful lakes 
and rivers, all originally teeming with 
game fish, it can be readily seen we pos- 
sess the conditions for securing event- 
ually far greater wealth than what goes 
into Maine annually. As a matter of 
fact Ontario is more easy oi access for 
many millions to the south of us than 
is Maine. Moreover, with the exception 
of Maine and the Adirondacks there 1s no 
field east of the Mississippi River at all 
comparable to Ontario in the attractions 
held out to tourists. These things mean, 
if we make good use of our opportun- 
ities, an immense influx of wealth, event- 
ually far exceeding what goes into 
Maine, and of far greater value to us 
than all our gold and silver mines. Is 
it then not worth while? The fact that 
it is money brought into the country is 
not the only consideration—such money 
is largely spent in remote parts of the 
Province where it will do most good and 
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the whole of the Province is.enriched — 


thereby. 
The people residing in the outlying 


districts and in the neighbourhood of - 


lakes and streams are becoming alive to 
the value of their surroundings and cry- 
ing aloud for protection. They see’ that 
so far the measures adopted are wholly 
ineffectual. The hundreds of local over- 
seers appointed at trifling salaries of 
from $25 to $50 per year to enforce fish 
and game laws fail to accomplish any- 
thing. In most cases they are neigh- 
bours of the law breakers and afraid of 
offending them. 
they regard their appointments simply 
as political favours for the purpose of 
making votes and act accordingly. 

Now a number of expert officers 
throughout the Province, appointed at 
living salaries for the sole purpose of 
fish and game protection, interchange- 
able at the direction of the various game 
wardens, could accomplish more than 
all the local overseers multiplied a thou- 
sand fold. The latter do no good really, 
and in some cases they hinder protec- 
tion. The railway companies recognise 
the value of protection and have stated 
that they would gladly aid such officers 
by free transportation and working with 
them in other ways. 

Instead of imposing high licenses to 
keep out tourists, especially in respect 
to game fish, rigidly enforce the legal 
restrictions, particularly with regard to 
the fishing, as this attraction retains the 
visitors for the longest time, and our 
supply can be maintained in perpetuity. 

While we admit that the Government 
has done something in this direction, 
very much more remains to be accom- 
plished. 

It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sioner, lately entrusted with the duty 
of inquiring into and reporting upon 
these subjects, will so enlighten our leg- 
islators that they will at once adopt 
some of the recommendations he will 
make, ensuring more effective measures 
to safeguard the rich inheritances Pro- 
vidence has so bountifully bestowed up- 
on us. If something effective is not 
soon done these wonderful inheritances 
may be lost to us for ever. 


In too many instances 
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An Exciting Shooting Trip in Prince Edward Island 


BY'C: 


ETHOUGH in years gone by 
Prince Edward Island afforded 


good sport, in fishing and shoot- 

ing, this happy condition © of 
things altered for the worse some years 
ago. In recent years improvements 
have set in, owing mainly’no doubt to 
the efforts of the members of the Game 
Association, and at present, though nei- 
ther birds nor fish are as plentiful as 
formerly, sportsmen can be reasonably 
sure of a fair bag at the beginning of 
the season, if they arrange their trips 
with judgement and care. 

Our duck shooting season opens on 
August 20th and accordingly the morn- 
ing of the 19th saw us well under way 
for the pond. The party was made up 
of six men and two dogs, and as we 
had about fifteen miles to drive we de- 
cided to take three single waggons and 
travel as fast as possible. 

The two hours’ drive was most enjoy- 
able. On arrival at the shanty we set 
to work in earnest in an endeavor to 
get things in shape for the next day. 
We had to select sites, build blinds, sort 
decoys, overhaul and repair boats and 
launch them, and a hundred and one 
other things—all to be done in a short 
space of time. However, by six o’clock 
we had everything in readiness, and af- 
ter supper sat down to watch the even- 
ing flights and try to figure out what 
were likely to be our chances for the 
next day. 

After our strenuous exertions we were 
all tired and by ten o’clock were in bed, 
knowing full well that but a few hours’ 
repose were in store for us. Sure 
enough our predictions were verified, 
and at half past two. o’clock a great dis- 
turbance was heard, waking us all up. 


“As soon as we could understand what 


the row was about we found that it was 
our human alarm clock, White, hauling 
Black out of bed. The latter was at 
first inclined to object, but his objections 
were overruled in short order and the 
rest of us, seeing how matters were, sur- 
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rendered at discretion. In a few min- 
utes we were busy dressing, and a good 
wash in ice-cold spring water made us 
ready for breakfast. Then we growled 
at Black (our self-appointed cook, and 
very good one too,) for not getting a 
move on and hustling up breakfast. In 
good time, however, we found it ready 
and disposing of it without a long par- 
ley, we were on the way to our blinds 
at half past three, just as dawn was 
showing in the east. 

Who can describe the feelings of the 
true sportsman when he makes for his 
blind, loads his old reliable hammerless 
and prepares everything for his first 
shot at a duck that season? 


My chum, Charlie, and I were toge- 
ther in the middle ground, acompanied 
by my dog, Gunner. It would be hard 
to say which of the trio was the most 
anxious. Gunner knew just as well as 
we did what was on, and the manner 
in which he would watch in all direc- 
tions was most interesting. At last, af- 
ter what seemed to the impatient watch- 
ers to be hours, two ducks appeared fly- 
ing low and heading straight for our 
blind. We asked each other anxiously 
if they would come within range. Quiet- 
ly we watched them circle. They passed 
us within one hundred yards, but we 
thought it best to allow them to go as 
we felt sure they would return. Our 
expectations were justfied, and on their 
return they gave us such a fair chance 
that both were brought down—not at 
all bad for a start. 


Then we heard a shot down in the 
Narrows. Black and Brown were at 
them, and we anticipated hearing some- 
thing good from White. Our next was 
a single, which my chum brought down. 
In this way the fun kept right on till 
eight o’clock, when the flight. was over. 
We returned to the shanty. had another 
breakfast and counted our ducks, which 
we found totalled up to seventeen, one 
of our number not doing any shooting 
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—not too bad a morning’s work for the 
first day. 

After getting things cleared up we 
turned our attention to fishing. The 
day was dull and hot, and we found the 
trout in the humor for the flies. Ac- 
cordingly, we had a great time of it, 
till, having all the fish we could use, we 
called a halt. It would have been a sin 
to catch more, and hard though it was 
to stop at such a time, we restrained 
ourselves and left off. What heauties 
they were! Hardly one was under half 
a pound, most were over one pound and 
some would go up to two and a half 
pounds. 

No further excitement offering just 
then, we lounged round the shanty, 
smoking, talking, playing whist, passing 
a couple of hours as pleasantly as we 
knew how. At length dinner was an- 
nounced. Our cook excelled himself, 
and we did ample justice to his labours. 
In order to show our appreciation of his 
efforts, we passed a special resolution 
appointing Black our official cook for 
the rest of the trip, and all future trips 
we may be privileged to take together. 
Dinner was at last over, dishes washed 
and put away (our cook refused to have 
anything to do with that part of the 
work, stating that he belonged to the 
Union, and could not go out of his line, 
so we excused him and buckled to our- 
selves), and everything made ship-shape 
once more. His previous record saved 
the cook, who did not forget to give us 
his advice and directions. 


By four o’clock we were on the pond 
again and waiting for the evening flight. 
The birds started for home at half past 
five and kept up the flight till seven 
o’clock, during which time we had good 
luck all round. 

It was getting very dark by the time 
the flight was over, and as the signs 
showed a thunder storm to be imminent 
we put back to the shanty. Before we 
reached its friendly shelter the rain was 
falling pretty fast and thunder could be 
heard in the distance. We knew no 
reason why we should start for home in 


a storm and decided to wait till the bat-_ 


tle of the elements should abate. In- 
stead of decreasing, however, the storm 


grew stronger, and while resting our- 
selves on our beds we watched the light- 
ning playing quite freely in the west. 
The storm appeared to approach until 
the thunder fairly made the house shake 
and rattled the dishes in their racks. 

Suddenly a terrific explosion occurred 
in the shanty, a brilliant light, a tremen- 
dous roar and then profound quiet. We 
were all more or less shaken, and it re- 
quired time for us to realize what had 
happened. Included in our number was 
a Doctor, who was the first to recover 
his presence of mind, and jumping off 
his bed asked if any of our number had 
received injury. All save one answered 
to their names, lights were re-lit and a 
search started for the missing man. We 
found him lying on the ground just out-— 
side the door. When called he arose 
from his prone position, and in a very 
dazed manner made his way into the 
house. All the men being accounted for 
we turned our attention to the livestock. 
The horses were found safe, but poor 
Gunner was stretched on the floor, ap- 
parently dead. On examination, how- 
ever, I found there was still life in him 
and started to do all I could for his re- 
vival. After working over him for a 
considerable time he recovered a little, 
his respiration being improved, and his 
heart doing its work a little better. He 
was still, however, completely paralized, 
totally blind and deaf. Only weeks of 
care caused him to slowly regain some- 
thing of his old condition, and I am hope- — 
ful that in time he will entirely recover. — 

On making a careful examination of 
the shanty we found that an electrical 
bolt had entered the house through one 
side. Coming up through the floor it 
had crossed the room, and after explod- 
ing in the shanty had gone out again 
through the roof on the other side of 
the building. One wall was all split to~ 
pieces, the roof on the opposite side was 
torn up, the door and frame were blown 
to pieces, and the floor for about six 
feet square was literally in matchwood. 
Hardly a piece the size of a lead pencil 
could be found. 

Two of the boys were badly shocked. — 
Black had one arm paralized, while 
Brown's side was numb for a week. 


_fraid of him. 
knows everyt’ing. Sure, 


Brown had gone outside a minute be- 
fore the flash for the purpose of fétching 
in an oil skin coat that had been left 
out and was standing on the verandah 
at the time of the explosion. The whole 
verandah was torn from the house and 
thrown five feet away, while Brown was 
lifted off his feet and dashed some ten 
feet out against a waggon. Why he was 
not hurt far worse than proved to be 
the case is a mystery. 

After taking stock of everything and 
finding that we had escaped in a most 
wonderful way we thought it would be 
a good move to head for home. Hastily 
packing up our things we took our de- 
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parture, as subdued and silent a crowd 
of boys as you could find anywhere. 


It was midnight when we reached 
town without further accident, and 
quietly taking our ways to our several 
homes told our loved ones the story of 
the closest call we had ever had. 


As a shooting trip our outing was a 
big success, and we are going to try 
and arrange another next year. I am 
afraid, however, if thunder storms are 
predicted for that time about six of the 
crowd will discover urgent business else- 
where and fail to turn up at the ren- 
dezvous. 


No-Misso 


BY LOUIS AUGUSTIN. 


NE evening, with my partner- 
©) guide Jean, and a number of 
Montagnais Indians, we were 
squatted around the fire a few 
rods from the Hudson Bay Co.’s trading 
post, smoking and laughing at Jean’s 
funny story of a bear hunt, when sud- 
denly we were startled by the whining 
and barking of the dogs as somebody 
groped his way toward the “skootso.” 
There was a sudden stir in the squat- 
ting group. The Indians rose and bow- 
ed reverently as the intruder passed a- 
long silently. 
“No-Misso” whispered Jean in my ear 


after the Indian had receded into the 


darkness. 
“Who’s No-Misso?”’ I queried. 
“De big “sorcier” don’t ’ee know?” 
“No” I replied. 
“Oh! he’s bad man. All de Injun ’ere 
ask Maggie, 
she'll tell ’ee, eh! Mag.?” 
“Ain! Ain!” acquiesced an old tooth- 


less squaw. 


ing his pipe against a billet. 


~ beno. 


“Fer sure,” said old Francois, knock- 
“Me never 
like him. One winter had big fight 
with him. Next day him make a Wa- 
An’ fer dat, me catch no animal 


all winter. Bears was plenty—but bears 


x r 


With his Wabeno him. 


broke de traps. Beavers plenty too— 
but fin’ in de traps—chew’'d leg, dat’s all. 
De moose an’ caribou too, smell me come 
all de tame. Ah! fer sure, dat No-Misso 
one big “sorcier.” 

“Francois has spoken no lie,” added 
another. 

I shook my head to Jean who was 
looking at me inquiringly. 

“What’s a Wabeno?’” I ventured. 

“A wigwam dat de “sorcier” go in to 
talk to de spirits.” 

The next morning, as I stepped into 
the Hudson Bay Co.’s store room, it 
chanced that No-Misso was at the coun- 
ter bartering a piece of calico. I recog- 
nized him at once by his long shagg 
hair and diminutive, stooping body. As 
I entered he shot a glance at me with 
his beady eyes, and with a twist of his 
gaping mouth turned to the clerk. 

“Mowats, mowats! too much,” he re- 
iterated as he felt the goods, and without 
another word walked out. 

“Tsn’t that the medecine man?” I ask- 
ed the clerk. 

“Ves that’s who it is, and a good one 
at that.” 

“T’ve read and heard a lot about this 
conjuring, and Wabeno affair, and be- 
fore I return to civilization I’d like to 
see one of those spiritual stunts.” 
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“You have a chance. He'll do it fora 
few yards of this calico.” 

“Think so?” 

“Sure, I know he will.” 

The same evening the clerk and I 
went to No-Misso’s tent, where we found 
him squatted before his oblong tin tire, 
blinking at small tongues of flame eman- 
ating from an opening above the stove's 
door. 

The clerk explained what I wanted. 
And ere No-Misso had a chance to speak 
I presented him a roll of ten yards cf 
calico. It worked. 

“A’right. Next sun,” he curtly said. 

The next morning, as the sun rose 
above the fringe of the forest, we re- 
turned to No-Misso’s tent. I stood out- 
side while the clerk crawled in the tent 

“He'll be out in a minute,” said the 
clerk as he came out. 

We did not wait long. No-Misso 
took the lead and we followed. We 
passed several tents; finally he stopped 
and called a name; presently an Indian 
appeared in the flap of a tent. It was 
Apsheeshoo. I knew him. To him No- 
Misso spoke deliberately; and Apshee- 
shoo listened wistfully. 

“Kalapoy,” said the latter, and both 
walked to another tent, we following. 
Here No-Misso hailed another Indian, 
by name of Rafael, who joined in the con- 
versation. As they spoke the trio walk- 
ed towards a cluster of trees that stood 
on a knoll, adjacent to the lake. 

“°Ere nice place,” we heard No-Misso 
say, as he looked over the ground. 

“No better round,” acquiesced Rafael. 

No-Misso gave them more orders tien 
walked back towards his tent. At tie 
clerk’s suggestion, we two remained and 
watched Rafael and Apsheeshoo proceed 
to the erection of the Wabeno. 


First they cleaned and evened up a 
_ piece of ground. Then both went into 
the forest and soon returned, one carry- 
ing a big load of evergreen branches on 
his back, and the other a similar load 
of long poles on his shoulder. The poles, 
five of them, were each of a different 
specie of wood, and ten feet long. These 
they drove solidly two and a half feet 
into the ground, say about two feet a- 
part. Next, while Rafael held them to- 
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gether at the top, Apsheeshoo tied them > 


with long strips of split roots. After 
that Rafael encircled the skeleton of the 
Wabeno with pruned alders: Apshee- 
shoo spread a thick layer of boughs on 
the inside. This done, they returned to 
the woods and came back with big rolls 
of birch-bark, cut into strips of four feet 
in length and eighteen inches wide, 
which they sewed together with roots, 
at the same time inserting small sticks 
under each stitch to secure entire safety 
from splitting. Then the sewed-up 
bark was carefully stretched around the 
wigwam-like frame, leaving a small hole 
near the ground for an entrance, and the 
Wabeno was constructed. 

With the two Indians, we hastened to 
No-Misso’s tent. He was dressing for 
the occasion. He glanced at us as we 
approached, but nonchalantly resumed 
his toilet. 

“All ready,” announced Rafael as he 
stepped in, and closed the flap of the 
tent after him. A few minutes after, 
he came out to ask me what I wanted 
to know from the spirits. I agreed with 
the clerk, who had suggested to ask No- 
Misso to find the whereabouts of my 
brother, whom I had left on his way 
prospecting. Rafael went in to tell No- 
Misso, and soon came out to tell us it 
was all right, and to be present at the 
Wabeno when the sun went down. 

As the sun was receding behind the 
horizon, several Indians, the clerk and 
myself, moved forward to the trysting 
place, where we squatted on a small 
promontory of land in close proximity 
to the Wabenc. 

The darkness grew apace. Overhead 
the North star twinkled. There was not 
the faintest murmur of breeze. Sudden- 
ly the stillness was broken by sharp 
yells and whines in the distance; and 
the dogs that had followed joined in the 
chorus, howling lugubriously at the dark 
advancing silhouette. 

Rafael, stepping out of the group, 
went to the Wabeno and lit a small fire 
at the entrance, and Apsheeshoo, who 
had followed, placed a pillow beside it 
and both backed away. 


No-Misso, dragging his moccassined — 
feet, arrived, and knelt beside the fire. 
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A wide black felt hat, having a red band, 
covered partially his long tufts of hair. 
He wore a long grey coat, girdled with 
a bright colored sash; and a pair of 
white camlet trousers tied below the 
knees with woolen garters. 

From the lake came a breeze, hum- 
ming as it touched the water and which 
brushed the fire on its way. 

No-Misso, taking off his hat, pushed 

the pillow before him and crawled in. 
Immediately Rafael and Apsheeshoo ad- 
vanced, each holding a little spruce rod; 
and as they circled around the Wabeno 
they screamed “Eoko shatshee” simul- 
taneously striking the bark with their 
rods. 

Presently the Wabeno began to shake, 
gradually increasing. It was soon shak- 
ing like a thing possessed. Suddenly a 
shrill voice “Ough, ough” (as I learned 
aiterwards) heralded the coming forth of 
a spirit. The commotion at once stop- 
ped, and the two Indians stepped back. 
From under the Wabeno I heard a voice 
uttering strange, barbarous sentences. 
Another from the top replied in like- 
wise phrases. Then suddenly another 
voice joined in; then another, and for 
quite a while they jabbered along. 
Sometimes they whispered, and at other 
times they screached and yelled. Once, 
in the latter part, a frightful din went 
on, it waxed and waxed until it was 
nothing else but a bedlam. Then sud- 
denly, like a charm, the tumult ceased. 

I sat there bewildered and dismayed, 
when a nudge from the clerk startled me. 

“What do you think of it?” he whis- 

ered. 

“Tt’s Hades itself,’ I whispered back. 

“Cheer up, he has four more spells 
like that. You see,’ went on the H. B. 
man, “the Wabeno is built on five poles, 
of a different wood, each represents a 
spirit, and No-Misso claims every one 
has to come before he gets through.” 

For two long hours, as I had been 
told; the Wabeno kept its dreary hub- 
bub. 


_ The woods, which had faded away in 
the darkness, were looming against 

the moon-lit sky. On the lake faint 
golden glimmers widened as the moon 
_ arose. 
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In the distance an owl hooted. At 
once the adjacent forest became alive 
with strange noises. A flapping of 
wings was heard; then a sharp squeak 
followed by a short struggle, aroused the 
dogs into growling. But they were soon 
silenced by the sudden appearance of No- 
Misso, who had crawled out of the 
Wabeno. Rafael advanced and lit a 
small fire beside where the conjurer stood 
sweating and breathing fast. Apshee- 
shoo came forth carrying a blanket which 
he spread over No-Misso’s shoulders. 

The squatting, gaping-mouthed In- 
dians, who had not budged since the 
conjuration had begun, simultaneously 
shifted themselves to a sitting position. 

Suddenly No-Misso called Rafael. The 
soothsayer made a _ few inaudible re- 
marks; and Rafael, nodding, came to us 
and said: 

“No-Misso say, him go tonight tell his 
good words.” 

The clerk, familiar with the ways of 
No-Misso, rose, and pulling my sleeve, 
we departed homeward. 

Later in the evening, No-Misso, hav- 
ing made his toilet anew, arrived at the 
trading post. And with him we went on 
the verandah facing the lake. 

“Well, No-Misso sit down beside us,” 
commanded the clerk. 

The Indian, without 
obeyed. 

The moon was shining brilliantly. The 
lake was a polished mirror, having for 
its frame the distant, undulating moun- 
tains. From far away I faintly heard 
clamorous sounds of a_ honk-a-honk, 
honk-a-honk, honk, honk. This weird 
cry of wild geese suddenly brought to 
my mind some of the dreary passages of 
the conjuring of the night. 

“Well, No-Misso tell us what the good 
spirits have said,” finally remarked the 
clerk. 

Rising, lowering his head, and one hand 
against the back of his chair, No-Misso, 
in a minor key, related the result of his 
investigation. 

“De good spirits say—Pale face man 
gone. Him long tame camp near Lake 
Sheebogamo. Plenty small stones him 
fin’ dere. Stones all color of de moon. 
An’ him make one bag of de skin of de 
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moose. An’ when him go ’way south, him 
had bag full of small stones. By an’ by 
him come in big house. An’ because him 
show bag of stones, plenty Pale Face 
man come quick an’ touch his hand, an’ 
laugh. Him very glad an’ laugh too. De 
other man all very glad, an’ dey speak 
quick when dey look an’ touch de small 
stones color of de moon. Him _ very 
happy now. Dat’s all de good spirit 
know.” 
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A few days later I bade farewell to ~ 
the factor, clerk and attendants, and with 


my canoeman, Jean, we left the reserva- — 


tion on our homeward journey. 


Three weeks later, when I arrived 
home, I found my brother making prep- 
arations anew for a return prospecting 
trip, where, by the way, he had happened 
to find “plenty small stone color of de 
moon.” 


BY W. ROSS. 
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\X/ interest to the readers favor- 

ing the sport of shooting and 

fishing, eastern readers would 
like more of Nova Scotia and particu- 
larly of the Island of Cape Breton. 
There is no finer scenery in Canada or 
more varied than in Bras D’Or Lake. 
The entrance from the sea is not more 
than half a mile wide. Then there are 
fine agricultural lands on the north side 
of Boularderie, for about twenty five 
miles, with the high mountain separat- 
ing the Bras D’or Lake from the Har- 
bor of St. Anns. 

A modern steamer, while navigation 
is open, plys between Sydney, North 
Sydney to Baddeck, then to Whycoco- 
magh returning next day with passen- 
gers and freight from the farmers to the 
markets at Sydney and North Sydney. 
Tourists frequent Baddeck, as they can 
drive to Middle River and North River, 
St. Anns, enjoying the sports of Salmon 
and Trout fishing. The lake extends 
for hundreds of miles in coves and creeks 
with beautiful sandy beaches for bath- 
ing. The scenery to Whycocomagh is 
very fine, and the steamers pass the en- 
trances of Baddeck and Middle Rivers 
and through the narrow entrance of Lit- 
tle Narrows under the shelter of Salt 
Mountain. No finer spot can be des- 
cribed than at and around Whycoco- 
magh, with Indian Island opposite the 
village of Whycocomagh. On the north 
side of Whycocomagh Basin there is an 


extensive deposit of valuable iron ore. 

Again leaving Baddeck you _ pass 
through the entrance of Grand Narrows 
with a railway bridge where the I. C. 
R. trains of freight and passengers on 
their way from Montreal and Halifax to 
and from Sydney and North Sydney and 
Sydney Mines, pass. A steamer runs 


three times weekly from the Sydneys to — 


St. Anns, North Shore, Ingonish, Cape 
North and Bay St. Lawrence. The new 
steamer Asby, with all modern improve- 
ments, will be on this line next season. 


In Ingonish and Cape North are the 
highest mountains in Nova Scotia. From 
the top of the Sugar Loaf, Cape North, 
can be seen on a clear day Cape Ray, 
Newfoundland, 58 nautical miles distant. 
Although not as high as the Laurentian 
Mountains north of Quebec, still the 
scenery is grand beyond description. 
Take the North River, Cape North, with 
its well cultivated farms near the en- 
trance on the south side, and on the 
north side the mountain dipping clean 
into the river and fine interval land with 
comfortable farms all the way to the 
foot of Mountain Ridge between Vic- 
toria and Inverness Counties. Salmon 
and large sea trout can be hooked by 
tourists during the fishing season, and 
in the fall and early winter moose and 
cariboo can be secured by tourists. 


If tourists desire salt water fishing, 
then from Dingwall they can hire boats 


and fish for codfish, haddock and mack- ig 
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_erel. When farmers will add more sit- 
_ting rooms and bed rooms to their 
houses, tourists will find Ingonish and 
Cape North desirable resorts. For food 
they will get plenty of fresh fish and 
lamb of the best quality, with garden 
produce such as potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bage and carrots. The new steamer 
will land tourists and local passengers 
at Ingonish in three hours, and at Cape 
North in five. Those places when once 
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better known will become favorable re- 
sorts for tourists who desire the sea air 
from the Atlantic, with lovely sandy 
beaches for bathing along the coast. 
They will have fish in abundance, with 
Salmon and Codfish at the entrances of 
Baddeck, Middle River and Washabuck 
Rivers. Codfish can be hooked all the 
year round in the waters of Bras D’Or 
Lake, and in the winter sleigh loads are 
secured through the ice. 


Spotty the Fox 


BY JAMES G. MACARTHUR. 


HE month of September was draw- 
) ing to a close, the foliage of the 
; trees was beautiful, though here 
; and there it was spoiled by the 
fires of the previous year. Before me lay 
Lake Kashegabagamog, bathed in the 
tays oi the setting sun. At my feet, as 
it were, were reflected the shadows of 
the overhanging pine and spruce, away 
in the distance could be heard the quaint, 
weird cry of the whip-poor-will, in the 
lake the splash of the trout and bass as 
they leaped for their evening meal, 
’ breaking the silence of the solitudes. 
As I was sitting musing, and taking in 
the splendid panorama around me, I 
heard a light thud-thud. Quickly turn- 
ing I saw a hare go bounding by, close- 
ly followed by a fox. The hare ran 
about fifty feet from me and disappeared 
in a hollow log, the fox went up to the 
log, peered in, evidently satisfied, moved 
away a few feet and sat down, seeming- 
ly unaware of my presence. I had a 
_ good look at him and noticed he had 
a black head. I was wishing old Pierre, 
my guide, would only turn up, when sud- 
denly I saw the fox straighten up and 
with a bound disappear in the wunder- 
growth. A minute later Pierre emerged, 
he having been catching a few frogs for 
bait. We quietly got into our canoe, and 
then I told him about the fox and hare. 
_ He said it must have been old Nixey I 
‘had seen, as that was the only black- 
faced fox he had ever known around 
_ there. I told him the fox was a young 
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one. He laughed and wanted to know , 
how I knew a young fox from an old 
one. He made me a bit mad, but I told 


‘him I could tell all right. 


We had rounded a point in the lake 
when Pierre said: “I guess we catch 
some fish?” I agreed, and so for a few 
minutes all was still. We caught half a 
dozen fish, and thinking we had enough, 
wound up our lines. As I reached for 
my paddle, Pierre went “sh-sh,”’ under 
his breath, and quietly told by a nod of 
his head where to look. I glanced in 
the direction indicated, and there were 
two does and a fawn, in amongst the 
lily-pads. We watched them a few min- 
utes, but the mosquitoes were getting 
too familiar, so we dipped our paddles 
and started for camp. The deer only 
turned about, leisurely climbed up the 
rocky slope ,and vanished in the gather- 
ing gloom. Pierre started a rollicking 
song in French, scaring a flock of ducks 
that rose up almost beside us, and went 
whistling overhead. In a few minutes 
our canoe was safely beached, and we 
were doing justice to our own cooking. 

Time passed quickly. Every day 
brought forth something new, so much 
to see and time so short. As Pierre used 
to remark: “They say this world was 
made in six days, but you could live up 
here six years and then not know much 
about it.” And he was right. 

The middle of October had come and 
gone, the leaves had turned from gold to 
brown and were now falling in showers. 
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In the interval I had seen the black- 
faced fox often and had decided to call 
him Spotty. Many a day had Pierre 
and I surprised him and given him a 
scare. One day I had watched him for 
over an hour, hunting the mice in the 
Swamps and driving the hares out of 
the piles of brush. He was living high 
those days. Towards the end of October 
the snow came, and with it food grew 
scarce. We seldom or ever saw him 
then, but one day I came across him 
making a meal of a partridge that he had 
caught through his patience and cun- 
ning. Next day I saw where-he had 
been catching some mice, a drop of blood 
here and there on the snow telling of 
their fate. -I saw where he had been 
stalking a hare, but become impatient 
and jumped too soon, losing it. Then an 
idea crossed my mind. I would track 
him to his lair. 

We followed his tracks for fully half 
a mile, where he had circled a swamp. 
Pierre motioned me and we crossed it, 
picking up his tracks on the other side, 
saving quite a tramp. We followed him 
through a dark tamarac swamp and over 
a little knoll, and on the side facing the 
south was his abode. He had dug him- 
self a hole in some sand, very little of 
which is to be seen in that north coun- 
try. Around the entrance to his - lair 
were scattered many bones, feathers and 
a few fish heads. Pierre wanted to set 
a trap for him, but I wouldn’t let him, 
and as we walked slowly back through 
the woods he showed me signs of where 
the bears had been clawing open old logs, 
hunting for ants and grubs, and on some 
beeches, where their claw marks and the 
moss looked as if it had been ploughed 
in their hunt for the nuts. We came 
across fully a dozen porcupines, but we 
gave them a wide berth, and as it was 
getting late and we were hungry, we 
made for camp. 


That night it turned colder and next 
day the creeks and lakes were partly 
frozen over, and as it was snowing out 
we decided to stay in camp. About noon 
Frank Olson, a squatter who lived over 
on Mink Creek, came down to see us 
and let us know that some foxes had 
raided his chicken-coop. He had shot 
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one and he said it had a black face. I 
winked at Pierre and thought to myself, 
“I guess that’s Spotty all right.” He 
also said he had got three dandy mink 
that morning, and as he was going he 
told us he would lay for them foxes 
that night, but I heard from him later 
that they did not return. It stopped 
snowing about dusk, and Pierre went — 
out to set some traps while I cooked 
supper. As soon as I started setting our 7 
meal out our little friend the chipmunk 
came sneaking in under the tent to get 
something to eat. We fed him and he 
retired, taking with him a piece of burnt 
bacon. We had our usual evening’s — 
smoke and I told Pierre we would move 
ina day or so. On retiring for the night 
we were soon asleep. 

Pierre was up bright and early next ~ 
morning, visited his traps and came back — 
with a nice mink. It was a miserable 7 
day in the woods, the sun came out ® 
strong and before noon the snow was 
fast disappearing. The water was drip- 
ping from the branches overhead, glis- — 
tening in the sunshine like diamonds. ~ 
That afternoon we decided to go for a 
paddle. The ice had nearly all gone ™ 
again from the lakes and creeks, and as 
we paddled up the lake a few straggling 
robins went flying southwards. In one 
of the bays a loon was crying for his — 
mate, and as we turned our canoe to- 
wards camp I told Pierre we would move 
tomorrow, as we did not want to get 
frozen in. 


That night we packed up almost every- 
thing and it being warm left the flap of 
the tent up. Every now and then a deer 
mouse would run across the floor of the 
tent, outside a horned owl was hooting 
and you could see fully a dozen flaming 
eyes looking at you from the under- 
brush. Being tired I had lain down on 
the sweet smelling bed of the balsam. 
Pierre was oiling and cleaning his rifle. 
When he stopped, the expression on his 
face was most laughable. It sud-— 
denly changed. He smiled and 
quietly said there was a wild cat looking 
in the tent at me. For a minute a ner- 
vous feeling crept over me. A wild cat 
that near! No wonder Pierre looked 
so amazed that we sat quietly for a few 
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minutes. Then there was a commotion 
among the old empty cans outside. Pierre 
was all attention. Edging quietly over 
to the opening in the tent he peered 
out and raised his rifle. There was a 
flash, a loud report that echoed through 
the still black woods, a slight noise in 
the underbrush, and then all was still. 
Pierre beckoned me to come on, and we 
walked over to where the empty cans 
were. Nothing could we find, though we 
looked carefully around the stumps and 
Then Pierre said, “Here it is!” He 
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stooped down, picked something up and 
carried it into the light. We looked at 
it for fully a minute, though neither 
spoke. The moon looked down at us, 
then disappeared behind a bank of 


clouds. I slowly said, “Well, Spotty’s 
dead now!” 
Next day we left Kashegabaga- 


mog and the dense forests to look after 
themselves, and as I write this I look up 
and there is Spotty grinning down at me 
from the wall overhead. 


Wolf Hunting in Quebec | 


S in past winters the writer—at the 

yay request of prominent American 

and British sportsmen—will or- 

ganize another wolfhunt this 

winter. The Boisfranc and Beauchene 

districts in the vicinity of Kippawa have 
been selected. 


Kippawa is at the rail-head of a forty- 
mile branch running north from Matta- 


‘wa on the main line of the Canadian 


* 


make the hunt a success. 


Pacific Railroad. Therefore, sportsmen 
are placed without any discomfort or in- 
convenience into the heart of an unset- 
tled region noted for its all-round big 
game. 


Strenuous efforts will be put forth 
throughout the winter—with the assis- 
tance of the heaviest dog teams procur- 


able, to get within rifle range of 
the grey-coated deer-slayers. Traps 
and poison will also be used 
and everything done that thirty 


years’ practical experience can suggest to 
Indian guides 
will be used, and only the most active 
and keenest sportsmen are asked to take 
part in this wolfhunt. The work is 
strenuous, because the best time to get 
to close quarters with a pack of wolves 
is behind a powerful team of dogs on 


-moonlight nights; or by following them 


when in full cry after a deer in the early 
mornings and late evenings; or again to 
wait patiently for a pack running down 


a blood-trail. Wolves cannot be stalked, 


surrounded, or driven like deer, to 
sportsmen in the woods—except in 
theory. Neither are they—except by 


chance—seen in the day time. They are 
too cunning, and therefore cunning and 
hard work must be employed to outwit 
cunning. 


Wolf hunting in mid-winter, although 
a very exciting and healthful sport, is 
not a drawing room occupation, suitable 
to the many, but only to the few; and I 
so state the case plainly that there will 
be no misunderstanding with those who 
come up to my camps. Sportsmen can 
bring any rifle they so please, but I 
would suggest a small bore, high power, 
as three different times last winter 
wolves offered shots in the daytime 
from 300 to 1,200 yards range. Early 
application is necessary, as only a limit- 
ed number can be in camp at one time. 
January, February and March are the 
three best months to employ dog-teams. 
My whole time will be given to killing 
wolves, and there will be no time in 
those three months to answer letters. 
Several camps will be built, some miles 
apart, so that changes can be made con- 
tinually to fresh ground. 

Full particulars given by writing as 
early as possible to 


JNO] A. HOP? 
Kippawa, Que. 


The First Canadian Gun Factory 


HAT the first shot gun manufac- 
turing establishment in Canada is 
now an accomplished fact must 
prove an announcement of the 
deepest interest to Canadian sportsmen. 
It is one more step in that magnificent 
development of the Dominion which is 
taking place before our eyes, the full sig- 
nificance of which to the whole world 
the present generation can only dimly 
realise. It will fill a long felt want 
amongst Canadian sportsmen, who have 
hitherto been dependent upon makers 
abroad to supply their wants in the way 
of shot guns. 

The majority of readers cannot realise 
what an undertaking an establishment 
of this kind means. The equipment of 
a modern gun factory involves machin- 
ery for making and boring barrels, for 
turning and machining stocks, for mach- 
ining frames and all the numerous small 
parts required for completing a modern 
up-to-date shot gun. In addition, ex- 
perienced and skilled workmen are re- 
quired for completing an article of this. 
kind. The aim, of course, is to pro- 
duce an article that will suit the tastes 
of discriminating buyers, as all the users 
of shot guns today can be justly describ- 
ed. It can readily be seen from these 
statements, which present only an out- 
line of the barest requirements, that a 
large investment is needed and a good 
deal of technical skill and ability have 
to be brought into play to secure the 
best results. 

Canadian sportsmen have educated 
tastes in the matter of guns and no in- 
ferior article can make way in the Cana- 
dian market. The Canadian pioneer 
company, the Tobin Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Woodstock, Ont., have 
as complete an equipment for produc- 
ing high grade shot guns as can be found 
elsewhere. Modern machinery of the 
most approved type has been installed 
for the purpose of producing a grade of 
firearms that will appeal to Canadian 
sportsmen as meeting all their require- 
ments. The firearms already produced 
are most attractive in appearance, having 
a fine balance and a neat finish and all 


the characteristics going to make up a 
beautiful shot gun. Canadians are for- 
tunate in securing for the first shot gun 
manufactured in the Dominion, a gun 
enjoying, in addition to its fine appear- 
ance, an enviable reputation for dura- 
bility and excellence of service. 

The Tobin gun was formerly manu- 
factured in the United States, and in 


that market succeeded in gaining a place 


recognised amongst the leading gun es- 
tablishments of that country. A large 
proportion of their business was carried 
on abroad, the firm exporting their 
goods extensively to Australasia, India, 
China, Japan, and also enjoying a good 
trade in the European markets. To 
secure a footing and hold its own in 
these markets ensured that the article 
produced possesses merits of no little 
importance. 

In moving the plant to Canada the 
company has taken into consideration 
the fact that the article produced must. 
be second to none, and in offering their 
gun to Canadian buyers the manufac- 
turers ask no favours on account of the 
article being an all home made product. 
The gun, while equal to any other prod- 
uct of a similar kind, will be more rea- 
sonable in price. 

The Tobin shot gun is of the hammer- 
less type, possessing all the important 
features in hammerless gun construction, 
including automatic ejectors and single 
trigger mechanisms. Particular atten- 
tion is given to guns for trap shooting, 
and the factory possesses facilities for 
turning out guns of special dimensions 
that will suit the taste of the shooter 
in both field and trap. 

Another feature of considerable in- 
terest and importance to Canadian 
sportsmen is the facilities possessed by 
the factory for handling high class re- 
pair work, including alterations, re- 
stocking, re-boring, etc. The advan- 
tages of having a factory near at hand, 
where all this work can be done and well 
done will be apparent to every Canadian 
sportsman and without doubt full advan- 
tages will be taken of the facilities thus 
offered. 
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Canadian moose are destined to supply 
a fine new game animal for New Zealand. 
By arrangement with Sir Joseph Ward, 
Premier of New Zealand, and with the 
consent and approval of the governments 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, Mr. How- 
ard Douglas, the Dominion Commission- 
er of Parks, secured seventeen baby 
moose intended for transportation to 
New Zealand, where they are likely to 
thrive and multiply. Care has been taken 
to have the moose in good condition for 
their sea voyage. They were placed in 
partial captivity, and thrived well on the 
attention given them. Removed to Van- 
couver they were shipped on the Cana- 
dian-Australian liner Marama. All New 
Zealand’s big game have been introduc- 
ed in this way, none of them being indi- 
genous to the country. 


For nearly five months Professor C. K. 
Leith, with two assistants, have been en- 
gaged in conducting geological surveys 
in the neighbourhood of Hudson Bay. 
From the time they plunged into the 
wilds early in June nothing was heard of 
them till late October, and it was feared 
that they had become lost or postponed 
their return until they would be con- 
strained to spend the winter in the north, 
either at Fort Albany or Moose Factory. 
At the latter date news was received of 
their arrival at Haileybury, and later on 
they reached Toronto. 


A very curious fish story comes from 
the old country. A member of the 
Liverpool Fly Fishing Club went on a 
salmon fishing trip to Garstang and 
when fishing in the River Wyre had a 
strike. He had very light tackle, and 
being afraid of losing his fish made no 
attempt to land it, but was satisfied with 
maintaining his hold. The strike occurr- 
ed in the afternoon of one day, and it 


was early the following morning before 
his friends, who had grown uneasy at 
his continued absence, found him and re- 
lieved him from ‘his long wait by assist- 
ing to land his fish. He proved himself 
a man of patience and perseverance and 
well earned his salmon. 


In the course of the inquiries of the 
Manitoba Fisheries Commission, Mr. 
Finlayson, superintendent of hatcheries, 
of which there are thirty-five in the Do- 
minion, stated that if the spawn could be 
obtained in sufficient quantities to fill all 
the receptacles, there might be twenty to 
forty millions of whitefish hatched each 
year in Lake Winnepogosis. The spawn 
is placed in glass jars, in the centre of 
each is a glass tube, the top of which is 
connected by means of a rubber tube 
with a water tap, and water is pumped 
up from the lake and kept continually 
flowing through the jars, the spawn 
being thereby kept as nearly as possible 
in the condition in which it would be 
in the lake. In about six months the fish 
are hatched out, then they are kept for 
some further time in large tanks through 
which, as in the glass jars previously, 
fresh water is kept constantly running. 
The final operation is the taking of 
young fish out and depositing them in 
the lake. Care must be exercised that 
the temperature of the water be as nearly 
as possible the same as that in the jars. 
What proportion of these grow to re- 
plenish the lake is not easy to estimate. 


A correspondent describes herons, 
gulls and cormorants as the most des- 
tructive enemies of fish. The first live 
entirely in fresh water and fish not only 
in lakes and streams but in estuaries as 
well. He has seen gulls working in 
trout streams and states that a herring 
gull can easily swallow a trout larger 
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than a herring. Gulls act as scavengers 
and will clear a harbour of refuse. They 
are out of place inland and should be 
driven off when they appear in trout 
streams, by shooting. Herons are eas- 
ily scared and will leave a district if 
much disturbed. To the cormorant he 
would give no quarter. Those engaged 
in re-stocking and interested in trout 
streams should, he holds, pay particular 
attention to these birds, and if possible 
clear the district of them. 


The patrol boat, Navarch, belonging to 
the Ontario Government, seized three 
thousand feet of gill nets while on her 
voyage from Kingston to Belleville. 


Mr. H. M. Paget, a well known artist 
on the staff of the London Sphere, a high 
class illustrated weekly has recently vis- 
ited Canada for the purpose of obtaining 
at first hand pictures representing Cana- 
dian life and manners for his paper. The 
tribute thus paid to the increased inter- 
est taken in Canada by the people of 
the Old Country is a very high one. 


W. J. Bower, an Arctic explorer, who 
arrived at San Francisco recently, re- 
ported the discovery of a new tribe of 
Eskimos. According to the explorer the 
people live on a point of Prince Albert 
land. They call themselves Nunacac- 
tics, are tall, and look like North Ameri- 
can Indians. The explorer declared that 
he was cordially welcomed by the 
strange tribesmen and procured many 
tich furs from them. Bower was unfor- 
tunate enough to lose an eye through the 
bite of a spider. 


A Banff correspondent writes to a Cal- 
gary paper :“With porcupines in the kit- 
chens, coyotes in the back yards, and 
deer and prairie chicken on the streets, 
and mountain sheep, bears and mountain 
lions in the bush around the town, Banff 
residents are beginning to think that the 
game protection policy of the park is do- 
ing well.” People who are living in the 
cities may think when reading this ex- 
tract that there is a strenuous life near 
to Nature and the inhabitants of Banff 
are having their full share of it. 
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The Dominion Geographer, Mr. James 
White, is in attendance at London, Eng- 
land, at a sub-committee appointed by 
the International Geographical Congress 
for the purpose of arranging for the pro- 
duction of a uniform map of the world 
on a scale approximating sixteen miles 
to the inch. 


Mr. Price Green, of the Canadian Nor- 
thern, was early on the moose trail this 
season. He started, in company of Mr. 
Bert Schreiber, from Vermilion River 
shortly after noon of the first day of the 
open season in Northern Ontario, and 
two hours later had shot a bull moose 
weighing one thousand pounds and havy- 
ing antlers with a spread of fifty inches. 
The moose is to be put on exhibition at 
Toronto. 


The activities of the Fish and Game 
Protective Association for the Province 
of Quebec were shown in a case where 
Joseph Dufour and H. M. Pare were 
each fined $5 and costs at St. Jovite for 
hounding deer with dogs some days be- 
fore it was legal under Quebec law so 
to do. 


Suitable summer cottages are often 
difficult to come across when wanted and 
some reader may be glad for attention 
to be directed to an advertisement on an- 
other page offering for sale the cottage 
built and occupied during the last years 
of his life by the-late Dr. Murdoch. The 
cottage is situated on Lake Joseph, Mus- 
koka, and the Doctor had fitted it up 
with all the etcetras needed to make life 
pass pleasantly amid the most desirable 
surroundings, and thus obtain the best 
from our beautiful Canadian summers. 
A would-be purchaser should address 
Mrs. H. H. Murdoch, Waterford, Can- 


ada. 


Brantford, Ontario, has organized a> 
Trout Club for the purpose of re-stock- 
ing and protecting the trout streams of 
Brant County. As a beginning the Club 
has secured control of Scotland Creek 
for several years and turned loose in 
this stream five thousand young brook 
trout. Every member will in future 
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A RUFFLED 
SHE BEAR 


will look better over the sights of your 
gun if it is loaded with Dominion Im- 
proved and Proved Ammunition. The 
New Dominion system of loading insures 
you against emergencies. 


Write for “The Pilgrim,” a great bear 
story, sent free. 


Dominion Cartridge Co. 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL - - - 


w) eo 


IMPROVED & PROVED 
owe 


SS 180teiusbon 


CANADA 


have an interest in seeing that illegal 
fishing is no longer carried on and the 
effect of this work throughout the county 
will soon be felt. The following are the 
officials of the new club: Hon. President, 
Mr. William Watt; President, Mr. Oscar 
Bixel; Vice-President, Dr. Harry Frank; 
Secretary, Mr. Fred Schuler; Treasurer, 
Mr. Percy Verity. 


A fine tribute has been paid by Ex- 
President Roosevelt to the merits of the 
Fox Gun. Writing of his African hunt- 
ing expedition in the October Scribner’s 
(Page 403) he says, “In addition I had 
with me a No. 12 Fox shot gun. No 
better gun was ever made.” The compli- 
ment is naturally most gratifying to the 
makers, who also considered it a notable 
testimonial, coming from a sportsman 
of Col. Roosevelt’s high character and 
achievements. The Fox was the only 
shot gun included in the equipment. 
This of itself was a great compliment 
to the makers and the fact that exper- 
ience evoked such an emphatic expres- 


sion of opinion is a still greater one. 
Mr. A. H. Fox, the inventor of the gun, 
and the skilled mechanics, who, under 
his direction have achieved such results 
are to be heartily congratulated upon 
earning such a tribute. 


Mr. William Beach, who is described 
as “Canada’s farthest north homestead- 
er,’ has recently issued a statement in 
favour of Fort Churchill, as the port for 
the Hudson Bay Railway. 


Norfolk county supplies the pioneer 
station of the Government’s new experi- 
mental policy for re-afforesting districts 
in Old Ontario which have proved un- 
suitable for agriculture owing to the en- 
tire clearing away of the trees. A re- 
serve which was visited last month by 
the Minister of Lands, Forests and 
Mines and the Minister of Agriculture, 
who were accompanied by Professor 
Zavitz, of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been established and will be 
given over to forestry in future. 
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The elk family at High Park, Toronto, . 


was reduced by one on October eleventh 
when a doe, which was eleven or twelve 
years of age, killed a buck. After this 
reduction there are still ten elk in High 
Park. 


Not content to wait till the open sea- 
son, James Mahon, Madawaska, Ont., 
killed a deer on October third, and his 
venison cost him $20, that being the a- 
mount of the fine he paid to the game 
wardens who detected the offence. 


Splendid testimony to the manner in 
which Hungarian partridges multiply on 
this side of the Atlantic is given in the 
followng leter, dated October eleventh, 
and received by Messrs. Wenz & Mac- 
kensen, Naturalists, Yardley, Pa., from 
Mr. O. C. Brewer, attorney-at-law, Pul- 
aski, Va.: 

Wenz & Mackensen, 
Yardley, Pa: 
Dear Sirs :— 

Since writing you some time ago con- 
cerning the five pairs of Hungarian 
Partridges purchased from you last Feb- 
ruary, and planted in this county, (Pul- 
aski), will say that we have since dis- 
covered two additional covies, which to- 
gether with the two other covies found 
some time ago will aggregate over one 
hundred birds. One covey of seventeen 
has been run out of a cattle barn loft 
two or more times, where they werg 
eating millet seed. The barn is a long 
Ways removed from any house. They 
seem to be well grown for this time of 
the year, and doing fine. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) O. Cy Brewer: 
Five pairs of partridges reproducing 
over one hundreds birds in one season 
is certainly a remarkable fact and will 
prove highly encouraging to those who 
are thinking of re-stocking depleted co- 
vers or woods with this fine game bird. 


For the open season in Ontario no less 
than 12,500 hunters’ licenses were issued 
by the Provincial Fish and Game De- 
partment. While the number of licenses 
exceeded those of previous years it was 
thought that on the whole there was 


the sportsman. 
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less hunting owing to the cancellations 
of the settlers’ licenses. Formerly this 
license allowed all the members of the 
family to hunt and the restrictions were 
believed to have had a good effect. 


Many amateur photographers would 
like to enlarge their views and to all 
such may be recommended the careful 
study of a little booklet entitled “How 
Can I Enlarge?’ They will find the 
subject treated in such a fashion that 
even ‘the inexperienced may be able to 
add the art of enlargement to their other 
accomplishments and thus materially in- 
crease the pleasures photography has 
conferred upon them. The booklet is 
published by the National Drug and 
Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, and a copy will be forwarded 
free to any reader who will send a re- 
quest for the same and mention “Rod 
and Gun in Canada.” 


Mr. Richard K. Fenton of Dutton 
Manor, Lancashire, England, had a most 
successful hunting trip in British Colum- 
bia this year. He has made many pre- 
vious trips but never attained his de- 
sire to get a good specimen of the griz- 
zly. This year he attained his desire 
with a vengeance, securing five large 
bears and an eighteen month old cub. 
The latter was still going with the mo- 
ther and from these two Mr. Fenton 
had a lucky escape. While stalking the 
mother, the cub: came out of the bush 
fifteen yards away when a lucky first 
shot broke his neck. A slight noise be- 
hind him caused Mr. Fenton to turg 
and he then saw the mother advancing 
upon him with wicked intentions. Here 
again one shot did the business, the bul- 
let striking the inside of the big tush, 
driving it into the brain, and deflecting 
the course of the bullet to the back of 
the throat where it smashed the spine. 
The old bear fell dead twenty feet from 
It is well known how 
difficult it is to stop a grizzly in short 
distance, however badly it may be hit, 
so the escape in this instance was for- 
tunate, for the country was covered with 
low underbrush which would have made 
escape almost impossible, and the guide 
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Christmas 
Time 

be especially careful to guard 

‘against inferior articles and 


substitutes. To get the best, all- 
around revolver, simply ask for the 


IVER _ 
JOHNSON 


Safety 


sacratic FREVOIVEr 


And to be sure that it IS a 
genuine Iver Johnson, 

look for the Owl’s 
Head on the grip 


The Iver Johnson is 
the only revolver that is 
worthy of the name 
** Safety.” 


It simply can’t go off 
until the trigger is de- 
liberately pulled. 

It can be safely 
dropped.thrown against 
a wall, or you can 


Hammer the 
Hammer 


It won't go off. When you 
pull the trigger, it shaots 
Straight and hits hard. 
Our Free Book, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells 
in detail why the Iver Johnson is - 
the best revolver for the pocket, the desk | 
and all-round use. Handsome in design and 
perfect in construction. Our catalogue. also free, 
shows all the mechanical details. 


lver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 3-in. bbl, 22 rim-fire, 32 ayi 5 Richly nickeled, 3-inch barrel, 32 centre- 
center-fire, or 3 (in. 38 center-fire cartridge . fire, or 3%; inch 38 centre-fire cartridge, 
2 g 


$8550 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


= Wew York: 99 Chambers Street Hantmare, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil, B, Bekeart Co:, 717 Market St 


Makers of Iver Jobnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge Bicycies 
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was a mile away on high land directing 
by signals the course the bear was tak- 
ing. Asan instance of how far a wounded 
bear will travel, Mr. Fenton states that 
one bear he hit in the chest with an ex- 
panding bullet, breaking every internal 
organ, including the heart, went four 
hundred yards before he dropped. Griz- 
zly bear are becoming scarce in many 
places, but it is satisfying to learn from 
Mr. Fenton that in the section he hunts 
over they are still very plentiful. He 
is returning next year and naturally 
does not wish to be too specific as to his 
exact hunting country, but it may be 
mentionel that it is north of the C. P. R. 
main line between Revelstoke and 
Spences Bridge. 


On the eve of the big game hunting 
season in Ontario a big moose took up 
his quarters on Island No. 2 within the 
city limits of Fort William. He might 
have known that this ensured his pro- 
tection as he remained in careless dis- 
regard of the busy scenes around him. 


For the ninth year the Toronto Daily 
Star has awarded a prize of a fishing rod 
to the fisherman landing the largest 
small mouthed black bass of the season 
with rod and line. This year the prize 
has fallen to John Anderson, eleven years 
of age, who with a frog for bait on a 
hook at the end of a string tied on a 
bamboo pole caught the champion fish 
on August third. The fish measured 
21% inches in length, 16%4 inches in 
girth, and weighed 6 lbs 6 ounces. It 
was the second fish Johnny caught that 
day and on his return to the house the 
measurements were made and attested 
by a party of Toronto tourists. A bass 
seven pounds, twelve ounces in weight 
was captured by Captain Board, of Port 
Carling, Ont., but was not entered for 
competition, though as a matter of re- 
cord the measurements and weight were 
verified. The measurements were: 22 
inches in length, and eighteen inches in 
girth. 

This is the ninth year that this prize 
has been offered by The Star, and in 
the past eight years $15.00 prize rods 
suitably inscribed and fitted with reels 
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and lines have been awarded to (1901) 
John King, of Havelock; (1902) A. S. 
Laing, of St. Catharines; (1903) John ie 
Irwin, of Smith Township; (1904) J. E. 
Smith, of Verona; (1905) J. -C. Barker, 
of Toronto; (1906) William Robson, of 
Harwood; (1907) J. C. Bloomer, of Tor- 
onto; (1908) A. D. Slocum, of Home- 
stead, Pa. 


Miss Maud Powell, the world’s pre- 
mier woman violinist, is a motor boat 
enthusiast. Like other great artists she 
throws herself so entirely into her work 
as to find need of crowding her free 
hours with sane, wholesome play. Her 
trim motor launch named “Fiddle-Dee- 
Dee” is handsomely designed and moves 
gracefully through the water. The mo- 
tor, a 3 h.p. Ferro, is so compactly and 
simply constructed as to seem like a toy, 
while responding to the lightest touch. 
Mr. H. Godfrey Turner, manager for 
Miss Powell, selected the motor because 
of its safety and ease of operation. He 
says: “The launch has never been the 
least trouble in spite of the fact that 
Madame Powell runs the boat so often 
alone and was unfamiliar with any sort 
of motor until she owned the Ferro.” 


News comes to hand that Messrs. Cur- 
zon Brothers, the World’s Custom Tail- 
ors, have now completed their delivery 
of new season’s fabrics for fall and win- 
ter, 1909, and that these are in the hands 
of their distributing agents, Messrs. the 
Might Directories, Limited, in Toronto, 
and Messrs. Henderson Bros. in Win- 
nipeg. The collection of patterns surpass 
anything that the firm have so far dis- 
tributed, and the cloths are eminently 
suited for Canadian wear. The new 
fashion booklet, which Messrs. Curzons’ 
have just produced is really a little work 
of art and shows all that is latest and 
best in both New York and English 
fashions. Clients may have their clothes 
tailored in either fashion whichever they 
prefer, and the garments are always sent 
on approval, since any goods which do 
not meet with the approval of the cus- 
tomer may at once be returned and 
money refunded for same. Altogether 
Messrs. Curzon certainly set themselves 
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READY FOR THE COLD DAYS? 


Keep your body warm and your 
digestion perfect by eating 


Shredded Wheat 


with hot milk every morning for 
breakfast. Christmas cheer comes 
from nourishing foods and good di- 
gestion. Shredded Wheat on a cold 
day gives natural warmth in a nat- 
ural way. Overcoats and flannels will not warm a poorly 
nourished body. Shredded Wheat is better for children 
than mushy porridges. It is easily and thoroughly 
digested and fortifies them against cold and exposure. 
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- 
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it, adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Two 


Heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness then pour hot milk over , { 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot milk will supply all the strength 

needed for a half day’s work or play. It is also delicious and (2 ] 

wholesome in combination with baked apples or stewed fruits. p ra i 
a 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


® 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD., Niagara Falls, Ont. p\ 4 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East. 2005 
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LEAD WORKS 


25 lbs. 


DOUBLE ~ 
CHILLED 


Specify M. R. M. When Ordering 


out to capture the Overseas trade, and 
from the unique list of unsolicited testi- 
monials which they publish it would ap- 
pear that ther efforts meet with no little 
measure of success. Their $5.74 suits 
have often been valued at $20.00. Messrs. 
Curzons’ distributing agents will send 
free patterns and fashion plates and bro- 
chure, free of all charge, and carriage 
paid on receipt of a postcard. 


Mr. G. Spring Rice writing from 
Gatesgarth, Pense, Sask., says he would 
like to hear from any sportsman who has 
attempted the introduction and acclimat- 
ing of the Chinese pheasant in the North 
West. He is sure the food is all right 
and the question is one of of climate. 
He obtained three from Colorado, and 
they were doing well, but some cat or 
“other semi-winged beast” climbed up 
eight feet of wire and ate them all. 


The Truscott Boat Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Joseph, Michigan, which 


has been engaged in designing and con- 
structing pleasure craft of all types since 
1880, and is, therefore, in a position to 
know the conditions which exist in boat- 
building establishments at different sea- 
sons of the year, has decided to adopt 
a policy which is certainly commendable. 
It is a well-known fact among those who 
have had experience in buying boats of 
all types that builders are almost in- 
variably late in making deliveries, and 
when it is taken into consideration that 
the boating season is short, even at its 
best and with no time lost in placing 
in commission at the beginning of the 
season, the effect of a late delivery is, 
to say the least, annoying. The respon- 
sibility for these late deliveries can be 
properly divided equally between the 
purchaser and the builder. The pur- 
chaser defers placing his order until the 
last moment. For example, he will have 
under consideration the purchase of a 
cabined cruiser for several years and 
then place his order some time in Jan- 
uary or February, and expect a delivery 
in May, when, as a matter of fact, all 
of the time which he allows for the con- 
struction of the boat woutd be occupied 
in its construction, finish and equipment, 
if the order were placed during the duil 
season, no consideration being given to 
the fact that all boat-building establish- 
ments in the North experience two dis- 
tinct seasons—the dull season extending 
from about the middle of July until a- 
bout the first of December, and the busy 
season for the balance of the year. The 
builder’s fault is in accepting orders late 
in the winter for early delivery, when 
he is reasonably sure that the condition 
imposed upon him by the purchaser 
could not be fulfilled. The Truscott 
Company has decided that if they are to 
fill their orders on time, it will be nec- . 
essary for them to adopt an altogether 
different policy than has been in force 
heretofore, therefore, they will accept no 
orders for large ca bined craft after the 
first of January for delivery earlier than 
the fifteenth of the following July. Other 
boat-building establishments would do 
well to follow their ‘example, as its ef- 
fect on the trade as a whole could not 
be anything but desirable. 


Other People’s Opinions 


Hilton, Ont., May 30th, ’09. 
Rod and Gun in Canada, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen :— 
I would hate to miss one copy of your maga- 
zine as I consider it very interesting. 
Yours respectfully, 
Frank Strong. 
Chatham, Ont. 
To the Editor, 
Rod and Gun, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 
I like “Rod and Gun” and think it is the exact 
publication that was needed in this country. 
Gordon Boles. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Mr. Editor:— 
Rod and Gun is certainly a very interesting 
magazine and I look forward to its receipt. 
Yours truly, 
Walter Greaves. 


Ingersoll, Ont., August 2nd, ’09. 
W. J. Taylor, Esq., i 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

Rod and Gun retains its pure high character 
and if possible becomes more interesting all the 
time. 

Faithfully yours, 
John G. Scott. 


Motor Boat Saved Dr. Cook 


~"""Y HE experiences of 

Dr. Cook on his 

polar expedition 
discloses the re- 
markable __ perfor- 
mance of a motor 
boat in Arctic 
Seas. This boat 
not only saved 
the lives of Dr. 
Cook and the 
members of the 
expedition, but 
also towed the 
boats of an en- 
tire village to 
safety and pulled 
the yacht “Brad- 
ley” out of dan- 
ger when her engines were disabled. 

The motor boat “Farthest North” was taken 
with the “Bradley” for scouting expeditions and 
hunting and fishing trips. It was the first mo- 
tor boat ever taken into the far north, and was 
used in the ice fields and in shallow water where 
the yacht could not go. 

The first rescue work was performed near 
Oomanooi. The engines of the “Bradley” be- 
came disabled in very bad weather. The 30 
foot motor boat with a 17 H.P. Ferro motor 
succeeded in towing her to a safe anchorage. 
The “Bradley” is a 100 foot schooner of 112 
gross tons and this was a very able demonstra- 
tion of marine engine efficiency. While the re- 
pairs were made the motor boat was the only 
means of communication with the shore, and 
was kept busy taking Dr. Cook and other mem- 
bers of the party back and forth. 

When Etah, the then most northern point 
was reached, Dr. Cook and a small party in the 
“Farthest North” went on a scouting expedition 
in search of suitable winter quarters. Anno- 


took, a town 25 miles farther north was de- 
cided upon by reason of the abundance of furs 
and food there. Upon returning to Etah, the 
entire population of that village in the “Bradley” 
started for Annotook. 

A strong wind had raised mountainous seas 
and on account of the unknown rocks, shallow 
water and drifting ice, no safe anchorage for 
the yacht could be found. The arctic storm 
threatened to engulf the entire expedition. The 
motor boat was pressed into service, and with 
the greatest speed carried to shore the members 


“Farthest North.”’ 


Dr. Cook’s Motor Boat, 


of Dr. Cook’s party and a large amount of sup- 
plies and camp equipment. The boats belong- 
ing to the sisquimos were towed to shore a 
the sea was too rough for them to attempt it 
alone. Dr. Cook says: “The splendid efficiency 
of the launch proved equal to the emergency, 
and in the course of about three hours all were 
safely put ashore in spite of threatening winds 
and forbidding seas.” 


THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. 


All communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ““The Trap’”’ Kingsville, Ont. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


Harrow correspondent of the Amherstburg Echo 
has the following to say regarding Ernest Pas- 
torius who won high average at Kingsville tourna- 
ment: 

“rn. Pastorius cleaned up everything at the 
Kingsville shoot on Thanksgiving Day. The 
wind was very high and bad for scoring. He 
made 90 per cent. in an all day shoot, and took 
the Dominion Cartridge Co.’s prize of 500 Regal 
shells for high average, making 135 out of 150 
in a gale of wind. The next was T. Pastorius, 119, 
and W. A. Smith, 112, and the Ridgetown crack 
shots. There was a large attendance from all parts 
of Ontario, and some from outside the Province 


= 


ERNEST PASTORIOUS, Harrow, 
Winner of the High Average at the Kingsville Tourna- 


ment, and who has been making high 


seores all the season. 


were present. Mr. Pastorius also carried away 
$25 in cash prizes. His friends are urging him 
to go east and take in the big matches in Ham- 
ilton, Toronto and Montreal, and as he thas beat- 
en all the professionals that came west, he is 
thinking of making the trip.” 


KINGSVILLE TOURNAMENT. 


The Kingsville Gun Club held their first an- 
nual tournament since re-organiz..‘ion on Thanks- 
giving Day. The club has leased grounds ad- 
joining the Town Park and the shoot was held 
there. Eighteen shooters in all took part, a 
much smaller number than the club had expected 
but counter attractions of the holiday no doubt 
accounted for the shortage. The outside shoot- 
ers present were: E- G. White, Ottawa, repre- 
senting Dupont Powder Co.; G. M. Dunk, Tor- 
onto, of the Dominion Cartridge Co.; Court Thom- 
son, Hamilton, of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co.;Fred Galbraith, Duart; W. F. Stotts, Essex; 
Geo. Lang and J. F. Miles, Ridgetown; M. Brod- 
erick, Petrolia; Ernest Pastorius, Oscar Pastor- 
ius, C. Pigeon and Ed. Ford, Harrow. The shoot- 
ing was extremely difficult as is shown by the 
scores of the experts, all of: whom made a com- 
paratively poor showing. The feature of the 
tournament was the splendid shooting of Ernest 
Pastorius, Harrow, who has been making. high 
scores this season and who seemed to be able to 
“weather the gale’ which was blowing across the 
traps and was making the flight of the targets 
very erratic. 


The high average prizes were won by the 
following: First, Ernest Pastorius, 135, case of 
Dominion Regal shells; second, Thos. Pastorius 
119, $5.00; third, W. A. Smith 112, $3.00; fourth, 
Fred Galbraith, 111, $2.00; fifth, Oscar Pastorius, 
103, Rod and Gun one year; sixth, Geo. Laing, 
103, Rod and Gun one year; seventh, W. F. Stotts, 
102, Rod and Gun one year. 


The King Trophy, emblematic of the champion- 
ship of Essex County, was won handily by Theo 
(Dorey) Wigle, Kingsville, with 23 out of 25. 
This score, considering the conditions, was ex- 
ceptionally good. The trophy was presented to 
the club some years ago by the late Dr. S. A. 
King and, after a spirited competition for its 
possession was finally won by Thos. Reid, Esq., 
Walkerville, Ont. Mr. Reid, with the spirit of 
a true sportsman, generously presented the cup 
to the club to be again put in competition at 
this tournament. The holder of the cup is sub- 
ject to challenge for it by any Essex county ama- 
teur during the year, and the club redeems it 
from the holder at the end of the year and puts 


ote . 
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You Neednt Catch Cold 


if you use ordinary precaution. That does not mean 
that you must weigh yourself down with clothes and furs. 
It means you must keep your vitality high. 

Bovril will enable you to do this, for it is the con- 
centrated goodness of beef. It is assimilated immediately 
you take it, that is, it at once becomes good, rich, red 
blood, carrying warmth and nourishment throughout 
your body. 


You may avoid colds and their consequences by a 
daily cup of 


it again in competition at the next tournament. O. Pastorius 25 15 
The shooter who can hold it against all comers 1o8 Wa Tih opt by eh So, Siar ie a ae P45) Ae 
for the year may properly be styled the County Cre 14 Eee D0 0a Se oe cy ati eal 25 «20 
Champion. MCE PROMO ees seins peas. e45s 25 «15 
The scores: 
SeAce De 
2) re 150 115 NOTES. 
Sak Line ses pc tae tea pets. ee on ; The King’s Hotel furnished a fine Thanksgiv- 
Ernest Pagers. 2... <2 150 135 ze sane eiPaysters, Moaby turkey, andother 
Pifas SEABLOTING) 35.0... soe 150 119 good things. = * - 
DEPART ASINEGIN 75 oc.< 5-02 0.2 25,0010 150 112 
ROMO RIDEAICN, 2 22 oe ees oe 150 111 The Dominion Cartridge Co. representative had 
J JSVOr OS ese 150 103 the satisfaction of seeing both high average and 
“PET, LDR RE ee aia iee cere 150 103 the County Championship won with Regal shells, 
WE SOULS. <. oe ic ae liarts 150 102 ~ - # 
UNV LO aot slooai nc ns 150 101 ; 
ede ee 150 94 Through an unfortunate misunderstanding the 
Weta, 8 150 71 Dupont expert, E. G. White, was unable to get 
Mee ho eS 25 - 12 his favorite load and was debarred from finish~ 
Me Praderick -...2......2..... 70 49 ing the program. This will not happen next 
RECON wc nhs areas 2a oh 34s 95 72 lume. a ‘i 
“CUMS oS ES aa 50 335 = 
Angus saltzer rte ees ce cess 50. 35 The winner of high average used a Winchester 
} King Trophy: pump gun as did also the winner of the King 
eo Wale... Bee Seges sae as 25 23 Trophy. 
eg ee er 25 21 3 * * * 
a ran ee Rae eee <7 < =o 35 Second average was won with U. M. C. shells 
a Scott pe ee eet rr: Os 18 and a Kemington pump gun. 
"TS ee ea 25 18 ; Z = 
PPA STIVELIN. °o Shee 6d aiptavala 0d « 25. 16 Mr, Broderick, Petrolia, was a welcome visitor, 
BC SGOLUS 22 bos saci ss oes 25 16 He is an enthusiastic trap-shooter it is a plea 
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“Arlington Challenge” 
Collars and Cuffs 


THE WORLD’S BEST for all times 
and conditions of weather. Heat, cold, 
dust, dirt, and rain cannot destroy them. 
You can wash them so easy and quickly. 
Have aclean, up-to-date collar on your 
neck every morning, at no expense 
whatever after first cost. They will 
wear five times longer than alinen collar, 
and give ten times the comfort and sat- 
isfaction. For sale at all first-class Dry 
Goods and Gent's Furnishing stores. 


Price of Collar, 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If your dealer does not carry our 
Challenge Brand goods, send us_ the 
above price for collar or cuffs, and we 
will see that you are suppled at once. 


The Arlington Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
58 Fraser Ave. — TORONTO — Ontario 


Canadian Beaver 


and —. 


Motor Boat Service 


Work or play on the water, and 
you need a Canadian Beaver. 


SIMPLE, POWERFUL, 
RELIABLE and DURABLE 


Starts without cranking. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Connecting rod bronze, with re- 
movable bearings, crankshaft forged 
with taper for flywheel, ball-thrust 
bearings, elevated gear driven timer, 
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sure to meet and his scores show up well consid- 
ering the conditions. 
* * * 


The shooting of Ernest Pastorius made every- 
one sit up and take notice, and he demonstrated 
that he is good enough for any company. 

* * * 


Canadian Black Birds were used during the 
tournament and left nothing to be desired so 
far as they were concerned. 


ZURICH (ONT.) TOURNAMENT. 


The third annual tournament of the Zurich 
Gun Club was favored with splendid weather, 
and a fair crowd of shooters. High average went 
to Mr. Hovey ,of Clinton, who scored 97 out of 
100 birds. 


Total—100 
*Dunk? $2.5 cas Hee eee 86 
Dodds Sos acc eee 91 
Oollier ooo. ae. eee 39 
Orawiihord, .o...).enet Ss eee . 80 
Kerr ati ic oe ea ee 94 
*Thomson@ ¢ #66. kee eee 86 
Hovey ©... 0.2.14) AS en ee 97 
Cantelony..s.23c; 1th ee 77 
Graham <.af62 0c det + eee 81 
Rritz 605. Pec eee eee 86 
Saunders: 2 Gn. oe ee eee 61 
RAY © ho Saves oe Benoa ie 52 
Sheardown® ©... 02) 8 ieee a eee 30 
W.. Gibless) 2 =e et eae eee 7 
J. Preeter <2 sos carts occ ieee) oe 14 
GQ.) Rast) os 3) wives et Sie ee 17 
FE’ SW? Hess) oso ved ec cin eee 5 
Wi O'Brien «ries. a, «ee ee 22 
Bossenberry © <7. .cl<visja «/-eutele- eee 15 
Weatherspoon.—..5.-. <5..):--10 3h 63 
E> Zeller it 52 Ree eee 6 


*Professional. 


THE SPORT IN MANITOBA. 


At the first live pigeon shoot held at Deer 
Lodge, Manitoba, the following were the prin- 
cipal scores: Bayfield 17, Houghton 15, McBean 
11, Logan 10, Zimmerman 9, Carseadden 6. 


A QUESTION OF HANDICAP. 


At the Kingsville tournament a method was 
adopted of equalizing the shooters which seemed 
to be eminently satisfactory. 

The endeavor of tournament promoters as a 
rule is to place, the expert, amateur and raw 
recruit as nearly as may be on an even footing. 
The ordinary method of handicapping by distance 
is invariably a fruitful source of complaint and 
is not by any means an ideal method, though 
possibly better than none at all. The fixed handi- 
cap, notwithstanding the best intentions of the 
handicap committee is bound to work out more 
or less: unjustly in individual cases and the slid- 
ing handicap, while better, undoubtedly favors 
the expert more than it would seem to do. The 
method adopted at Kingsville was to give every 
shooter a chance to make the best score he was 
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catches and the prices you get for them. 
pers—25e to others. 
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prices on immediate shipment. 
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Then take into consideration 
the fact that our present prosperity was 
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and satisfy our shippers. 
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because of unreliable fur buyers and because you do not thoroughly understand grading. 
You can grade your own furs before shipping them and know exactly what they should 
Our booklet “Sloman’s Encyclopedia of Fur Facts” tells how. 
information of national importance as well as many pointers for helping you increase your 
Send for the booklet today. It’s 


It contains considerable 


free to our ship- 


Shipments held Separate 

on Request. (s 
We’ll pay the express charges on any shipment over 
$10 in value. If you are not satisfied in every way 
with the returns, we'll send your furs back to you 
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shipment. 


Use the Coupon 


Send me your booklet (free to our : 
: shippers, 25c to others) also price : 
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Detroit, Mich 


capable of, by putting all at 16 yards, but the 
90%, 85% and 80% shooter was placed on an 
equal footing by the division of the money. In- 
sead of dividing the money by the ordinary class 
system which caters to the worst element in 
trap shooting, the gambling instinct, or by the 
Rose system, which gives the high man about 
3 times as much as the low man in each event, 
or the high gun system, which is a freeze out 
for the poor shooter, a. the purse was divided 
equally among those making the three highest 
scores in each event. In a 15 bird event the 15’s, 
14’s, and 13’s or 14’s, 13’s and 12’s, as the case 
may be, got an equal share of the purse so that 
the third best score was always as valuable as 
the highest. 

From our experience at this tournament we 
would recommend two moneys in 10 bird, three 
moneys in 15 bird and four moneys in 20 bird 
events. Kingsville will undoubtedly adopt this 
plan of money division in future tournaments, 
and it has so many advantages over the old 
kick-producing handicap that we would like to 
se- other clubs give it a trial. 


Some notable performances with Lefever guns 
deserve notice. At the Kentucky State Cham- 
pionship meeting at Louisville, Mr. H. A. Woody 
tied for the championship; at Boston, Mayor E. 
E. Reed, twice State Champion of Massachusetts, 
broke 98 out of 100; and Mr. Fred Booke, at the 
Audabon handicap meeting, won the handicap 
event with 24 out of 25. The Lefever new cata- 


logue, containing some valuable information on 
guns will be failed free to any reader making 
application to the company at Syracuse, N. Y., 
for a copy of the same and mentioning Rod and 
Gun in Canada. 


A new telescope, manufactured specially for 
use in conjunction with the No. 70 Stevens Visi- 
ble Loading Repeating Rifle, is described by the 
manufacturers as one of the most practical and 
efficient so far devised by them. It is nine and 
a half inches long, uas a power of three diamet- 
ers, sight relief four and three quarter inches, 
and the rear end of the ’scope is in front of the 
breech block and out of the way of the shell. 
The rear mount is made to go on the band in 
place of tne regular rear sight and the screw 
holding the rear sight secures the rear mount at 
the same time. The front mount is the Com- 
pany’s new patent split dove-tail mount with 
screw for locking it securely in the front sight 
slot. The Telescope can be mounted without the 
aid of a mechanic, the only tool needed being a 
serew driver. The Telescope can be easily and 
quickly removed and the ordinary sights re- 
placed when desired. The list price is ten dol- 
lars. The Company’s latest telescope catalogue, 
embodying detailed Pie: and illustrations 
of the entire line of telescopes, will be forwarded 
to any reader making a request to the Company 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass., for a copy of the same 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 
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Tungsten 
Lamps 


The New Incandescent Electric 
Lamp—the Lamp that saves you 
70 per cent. of your Light Bill. 
Write us for a sample of our 50c 
Lamp and demonstrate for your- 
self its saving on your meter. 


Sizes, 16 to 100 candle power. 


Our Prices Will Interest You 
WRITE TODAY 


Sterling Electric 
Supply Go. 


369 Yonge St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
‘*Something Electrical 
for Everybody’’ 


OFF-HAND SHOOTING. 


The semi-annual match of the Canadian Off- 
hand Rifle Association was held at the range of 
the Glen Grove Rifle Club at York Mills. T. J. 
Madill, of Toronto, was the popular winner of 
the Elliott gold medal, representing the Canadian 
championship, which was last won by Major 
Hartley Graham, Alliston, Ont. W. Latimer, of 
Toronto, won second place, capturing the Thor- 
burn silver medal. 


A meeting of the Association was held at the 


M. Frazar Co., 


93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest dealers in Taxi- 
dermist supplies in the 


country. Send for catalog 


THEORIFLE 


TO SAVE MONEY BUY 


Cartridge Coils 


Save You 90% on Coil Repairs 
Can You Beat It? 


Separate parts can be repaired instant- 
ly. All parts kept in stock. 


CARTRIDGE COILS can be furnished 


for every class of service. Marine, Auto- 
mobile or Stationary Engines. 


DROP US CARD FOR PRICES 
Call and See Us if in the City 


STERLING ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
369 Yonge St. TORONTO, ONT. 


finish of the shoot, when it was decided that the 
championship matches would take place on the 
second Friday of October, and on Good Friday of 
each year. The next shoot will take place in 
Toronto on next Good Friday. 


WINNIPEG RIFLE CLUB. 


A special meeting of the Winnipeg Rifle Asso- 
ciation has been held and finally allotted the 
prizes at the annual shoot of Sept. 22. Amongst 
the notable contributions recorded were those of 
Premier Roblin and the mayor- Others include 
the Hudson’s Bay company, T Eaton Co., Hing- 
ston-Smith, G. F. Galt Ltd., Porte & Markle, 
the Free Press and several others. 


LADIES’ RIFLE CLUB. 


Twenty-three members of the Ladies’ Canadian 
Rifle association took the oath of allegiance to 
King Edward and his successors at the Toronto 
armories. School Trustee Levee administered 
the oath which makes the ladies liable to be 
called for active service. It is the first Ladies’ 
Canadian Rifle Association in Canada to join the 
military forces in this way. 
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By Backwoods and Waters 


Being Observations in North Hastings, Renfrew and Nipissing, Ontario 


BY C. H. HOOPER. 


evitable order of things that to even 

the most ardent disciple of Walton 

there comes a time when the old fam- 
iliar waters of his yearly visitations— 
be they ever so prolific of sport—become 
monotonous and tame. 

Sometimes extraneous causes are to 
blame. His “stamping grounds” become 
known—a railway intrudes itself—the 
place finds a page in the “Haunts of 
Fish and Game’”—the people come—the 
fish go, and the angler—the Pioneer of 
the second rank, moves ever onward and 
outward, hovering always on that shad- 


|: SEEMS to be written in the in- 


Owy border between the easily acces- 


sable, and the utterly ungetatable. 

Perhaps it is well that circumstances 
thus furnish him with an excuse to move, 
for the majority of us—still on the 
sunny side of forty—hear at times the 
call of the “red gods,’ and feel a move- 
ment and a stir deep down—a last survi- 
val of that predatory spirit that urged 
the ancestors of the race far back in the 
misty past, in what history calls the 
“Volkerwanderung”—the wandering of 
the nations. 

It is this wandering spirit—this long- 
ing to see beyond the “hills of desire” 
which bound our mental and physical 
horizons, that keeps us ever going. Year 
after year we exhaust the possibilities 
of sylvan localities, only to yearn for 
more distant fields, for further adven- 
tures in a stranger land. Occasionally 


the army of anglers becomes dissat- 
ished with a whole district, and, by one 
long stride, strike boldly out into a new 
one, forsaking intermediate points and 
settling down in what we fondly hope 
will provide us with enjoyment for some 
few unmolested years to come. 

This was the case with Temagami. 


A Glimpse of the Madawaska above Bark Lake. 
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Two Trout from Papineau Lake, 


Home districts were depleted of fish 
years ago, then came Muskoka and the 
tush to that now over-done resort. 
Georgian Bay came next, then Kawartha 
Lakes, Magnetwan and French Rivers 
followed. Then a voice came from far 
off Temagami, up till a fewsyears ago a 
solitary Hudson’s Bay Post, known only 
to the Ojibways and the Company. A 
rush followed and already, with supp:y 
steamers, American camps and all the 
other vile accompaniments of the “sum- 
mer people,” the main lake is unmistak- 
ably showing signs of crowding. In 
taking these long strides from lake dis- 
trict to lake distret, much has been miss- 
ed. There are many spots in Old Ontar- 
io familiar enough to Nimrods after the 
fall of the leaf, but still remaining terrae 
incognitaé to the angler. 


After successive summers in the bet- 
ter known districts, I turned my atten- 
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tion last year to one of these neglected 
tracts—the true “back-woods”—in con- 
tradistinction to the better known 
“wilds.” 

Examining a map of Old Ontario, it 
will be noticed that an almost square 
space remains in about the middle, un- 
traversed by railway. It is bounded on 
the north by the Ottawa and Parry 
Sound division of the G. T. R., on the 
west by the line from Toronto to North 
Bay, on the east by the Kingston and 
Pembroke Ry., and on the south by a 
fringe of post-villages lying along the 
line of the C. P. R. from Teroento to 
Montreal. In this square lie the Ka- 
watha Lakes and Lake of Bays, but to 
the east of them no familiar names ap- 
pear. It is a hard place to get into and 
a hard one to get about in, for its lakes 
are mostly head waters, and its streams 
consequently small. It is penetrated by 
the G. T. Ry. as far as Haliburton, where 
the line stops, and by the Cateeal Ont- 
ario to Maynooth, another jumping-off 
place. From these points one must be 
teamed to the nearest lake, there to con- 
tinue a part-land, part-water journey 
about the district. This region compris- 
es portions of Haliburton, North Hast- 
ings, Renfrew and Nipissing, and it was 
at Maynooth—near its centre, that I 
found myself on June 26 last year. With 
me was the “Boy” of the past three 
years’ trips—now wise in the ways of 
paddle and portage—a canoe (15ft., can- 
vas covered) and three weeks’ provisions. 
We were the pioneers of a larger party 
to follow in three weeks time, and before 
us lay nearly three months’ holidays. 


After the usual difficulty in overcom- 
ing the inertia of the natives, we com- 
menced a twelve mile drive to the near- 
est water—we and our packs in a demo- 
crat, our canoe trundling merrily behind 
in a “boat-cart.” This vehicle is peci- 
liar to districts full of disconnected lakes, 
consisting of two wheels supporting a 
cradle in which the canoe, well lashed 
and padded, snugly lies. Thus it may 
be carried behind the buggy or waggon 
over the roughest roads in perfect safety. 

Somebody, when asked for a general 
idea of the topography of British Col- 
umbia, crushed a sheet of paper in his 
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hand and, throwing the same on the ta- 
ble remarked, ‘There is a relief map of 
the Province.” The same might be said 
of the country through which we drove. 
Just as in Barrie’s “Thrums” the foot 
lingered lovingly on an even-piece of 
pavement, so on this road we breathed 
the horses at long intervals on the few 
level stretches which we found. A sea 
of hills surrounded us, their rounded, is- 
olated forms plainly indicating the old 
Laurentian formation, the most ancient 
rocks in the world. Through these 
worn out stumps of lofty peaks we drove, 
up and down steep and sudden declivi- 
ties, round corner after corner, until 
from the shoulder of a hill, away in the 
distance among a jumble of hills apear- 


Our tent this year was an improve- 
ment On last year’s, just as last year’s 
has been a development of that of the 
year before. Its size was 7x7% on the 
ground. It was made of waxed silk 
with a water-proof floor-cloth sewn per- 
manently in, and with its mosquito net- 
ting completely covering the doorway, 
weighed 9 pounds. Like the other two 
tents of the years before, | had designed 
it to be supported by one pole only—and 
that outside the tent. In this insect proof 
shelter we sat and talked, listening oc- 
casionally to the distant yells of the 
loons, and once or twice to the splash- 
ing of deer seeking relief from the tor- 
menting flies in the bush. 

We could not sleep. On the very spot 


ans 
4 RR OE, Litt AAS 


Our Summer Camp, 


ed the glint of blue water—our first 
view of Papineau Lake. 

The sun was. dipping to the horizon 
aS we emerged from the spruce thickets 
On the sandy shore. The lake rippled 
before a north breeze in front, the hills 
of considerable height, rose from its 
shores, shutting out all beyond. 

As soon as the driver had been dis- 
missed, the question of camping became 
imperative. (To save time we decided 
to stay just where we were, so that after 
a thorough anointing of faces, hands 
and necks with old “Nesmuk’s” fly-dope, 
the first camp of the season was soon 
erected, the first fire lighted and the first 
meal cooked. 


on which we had camped, four bears 
had been shot last fall. From the same 
shore last Christmas, when making a 
reconnaissance on snow-shoes here, I 
had debated the advisability of chancing 
a shot at a wolf plainly visible on the 
island half a mile in front—the ice being 
too thin to cross. Decidedly, among 
such scenes, sleep is not easily obtained 
on the first night in camp. Before morn- 
ing, when the temperature had sunk, as 
it always does “up north,’ we did man- 
age to doze, but before sunrise were up 
and astir, watching our blue smoke rise 
straight into the misty air, and waiting 
for the breeze to clear the surface of the 
water. 
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That glorious first morning in camp! 
Who can forget it? The blessed hush- 
ed silence, the mist on the lake, the 
smell of the camp fire and the huge emp- 
tiness of the world around. 

Our first business, however, was to 
move camp to some exposed island less 
frequented by the flies. It took but an 
hour or so to do this—our choice being 
small, there were but two islands in the 
lake. The day proved hot and still with 
a sun that fairly bit into our faces—un- 
accustomed to an altitude of two thou- 
sand feet or so. We explored the lake 
from end to end, a distance of five miles, 
discovered the portage into Bark Lake to 
the north, crossed it, secured a peep of 
further waters, caught a salmon trout 
and returned to camp before sunset. At 
the evening meal, sitting about on the 
rocky little islet with the camp fire be- 
tween us, we held a council. Papineau 
was beautiful without doubt. Its shores 
seemed to consist of precipitate cliffs 
tising directly from the water and sur- 
mounted by considerable hills—moun- 
tains almost—alternately with long 
stretches of the finest sand, running one 
hundred yards out under the water and 
then sinking suddenly to abyssmal 
depths below. 

That it contained plenty of salmon 
trout we knew; but we had heard that 
in Bark Lake, to the north, bass could 
be caught. True, it was a trout country 
and the bass had been “put in” a couple 
of years ago, but they furnished us with 
an additional reason for moving on. We 
had seen a bit of Bark Lake that day and 
it had taken hold of us strongly. A 
Gibraltar-like rock some seven hundred 
feet high, lay at the far end of the port- 
age and beyond it a stretch of fascinat- 
ing water. Beyond a point four miles 
away we could not see, and we were 
yearning to turn that point. The tra- 
velling fever was hot upon us. We turn- 
ed in, resolved to cross the divide in the 
morning. 

It is always with expectation that one 
crosses a watershed. To be in a com- 
pletely different system—to find the wa- 
ters running north instead of south—to 
meet with different species of fish—all 
these go to impress on one the fact that 
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one of Nature’s boundaries has been 
passed—so much more real than those 
imaginary lines, all uncompromisingly 
straight, which divide the map. 

In Bark Lake we were in a different 
world. Papineau, to our imaginations, 
lay far away to the south, though really 
only half a mile of easy portage between 
the hills and never more than thirty feet 
high, alone separated the waters. Here, 
instead of the crystal. clarity of Papin- 
eau, with the bottom visible for many 
feet, the water was of a brownish hue, 
plainly denoting its river origin. The 
geological formation was also different. 
Cliffs rose sheer from the water, a hun- 
dred feet or more. The sand still ap- 
peared, but only here and there, tucked 
away in inlets and the points of bays. 
Everything was on a larger scale; the 
hills higher, the water deeper. From 
end to end the lake measures some four- 
teen miles, is full of bays, but has only 
two small islands, on one of which away 
out in the lake, we camped. Here, hav- 
ing made ourselves comfortable, staking 
the tent “fore square to every wind that 
blew,” and building on the rocky shore 
an elaborate fire place, we sallied out 
each day exploring. We were down to 
the two-meal-a-day plan by this time; 
leaving the camp after a solid breakfast, 
and returning in time to cook a square 
meal before dark. From the tent each 
evening we watched the sun set in the 
valley of the Madawaska—the river that 
feeds the lake; each morning saw it rise 
at the outlet where the river breaks its 
way through the hills and tumbles three 
miles down “Bell’s Rapids” and the 
“chute” to Kaminiski. 

Fascinating as exploring always is, the 
stern business of fishing soon claimed our 
attention, but alas! “what a falling off 
was there.” This beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, surrounded by spruce and hemlock 
covered hills, broken into bays and points 
fed by a noble river—is no place for the 
earnest angler. That there are bass 
here I will not deny—in fact I know that 
there are two, for I caught them, poor 
little half-pounders, and returned them to 
the waters. That there are any more 
than two I will not promise, for no more 
came under my notice. 
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Disappointed in the fishing we contin- 
ued our explorations, first, however being 
“tied up” by stormy weather for two extra 
days on our outlying island. Waking 
up one morning early to see the silk ratt- 
ling and tugging at the pegs, to hear the 
sound of smashing waves on the rocks 
just below the tent, followed by an occa- 
sional shower of fine blown spray hitting 
the tent—I knew we were in for it. 
When we turned out, later than usual, it 
was to find a furious sea dashing high up 
the shore, completely swamping our fire- 
place, albeit 6 feet above water line, black 
clouds tearing across the sky, and every 
tree on the windward side of the island 
bending to the hard, steady drive of a 
northern gale. We retreated to the lee 
side and there started our fire, thawing 
out thereat our cold and stiffened limbs. 

I carried with me this year a pair of 
fire-irons: two 3-foot strips of flat iron. 
Wherever we camped, in a minute a fire- 
place could be made. On sand, on rocks, 
on soil—it was all the same; the two 
rods laid across stones, logs, or the 
mouth of a hole dug in the sand, and the 
fire-place sufficiently long to hold three 
pots, was ready. This scheme did away 
entirely with the old and unreliable lug- 
pole. I also had a “nested” cooking kit 
which proved invaluable from the point 
of view of saving space. 

During the stormy days which follow- 
ed we spent our time in culinary feats. 
Bannock, pizen-dog, damper — three 
names for the same thing—which is sim- 
ply baking-powder bread, we started 
with, gradually increasing our experi- 
ments until we had tested all the con- 
densed and dessicated foods that we had 
brought to try. The result of these tests 
convinced us that dessicated potatoes 
and dessicated eggs are a failure and a 
trap for the unwary. Erbwurst, Juli- 
enne and Maggi’s soups, on the other 
hand were voted a huge success. How 
we-guzzled there in the lee of the island, 
the smoke rising unceasingly from our 
“kitchen” all the live long day. 

Our next move was up the Madawaska 
(or hidden river), aptly named, for a 
harder stream to find as it enters the 
lake I have never seen. Here we glided 
between densely wooded banks, some 
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A Gibraltar-like Rock, Some Seven Hundred Feet High, at 
the End of the Portage Into Bark Lake. 


hundred feet apart, turning curve after 
curve, for the river winds in the most 
extraordinary way. At one point a car- 
ry of one hundred yards would have sav- 
ed us three miles paddling; at another 
we could actually see the river through 
the trees, but had to paddle nearly a 
mile to reach the place we had seen. 

One morning bright and early we were 
packed and off, delaying breakfast until 
an exposed point or island came in view. 
As we silently rounded a curve with the 
rising sun behind us a pretty picture pre- 
sented itself. Fifty yards away stood a 
doe in the “short blue”, back to us and 
quite unconscious of danger. On a near- 
er approach she jumped lightly up the 
bank with a flirt of the flag and stood 
curiously watching us pass. This was 
the first of the many deer we were to 
see during the summer., 

We explored the Madawaska as far 
as the point where the railway crosses 
it before entering Algonquin Park. There 
isa station here,a store and bunk house. 
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Only one rapid intervened between the 
lake and the railway. This we merrily 
ran On our return voyage to our old 
camping spot on the island. 

The outlet of Bark Lake, where the 
Madawaska leaves it, is also hard to find: 
but it soon gets unnavigable and drops 
to the level of Kaminiski in three short 
miles. We left this for the time but 
partially explored, and returned some- 
what in haste to Papineau to erect the 
permanent camp. 

It being impossible to get the provi- 
sions which we needed for the summer 
at Maynooth, I had forwarded all, in- 
cluding another canoe (18 feet) from 
home, had them teamed to the shore 
and now found them awaiting our re- 
turn. 


Without knowing it we had caused 
some excitement among the “natives” 
near Papineau Lake. Before leaving to 
cross into Bark Lake we-had obtained two 
loaves of bread to take with us. Being 
away for two weeks the anxious natives 
concluded that we must have been 
drowned. They explained that two loa- 
ves could not last two weeks, therefore 
of a certainty we were without doubt 
dead. That we should take flour and 
bake our own bread apparently did not 
occur to these anxious ones, so that on 
the very day of our return an expedi- 
tion started out bright and early to 
search for our remains. They found our 
tracks on a sand bar in Rark Lake and con- 
cluding that they looked fairly fresh, re- 
turned to find us camped in the old spot 
on Papineau. The Boy wanted to say 
“stung,” but reflecting on the kindness of 
the people in taking any trouble to find 
out what had become of us, he refrained. 

It was now the second week in July 
—a time when the flies should have per- 
ceptibly diminished. They may have in 
other places, but in these back districts 
no diminution was noticeable. In fact 
on the Madawaska River they were 
worse than I had ever seen them in any 
part of Ontario. We met with them 
every day of the whole summer, includ- 
ing the very last—the middle of Septem- 
ber. Before the week was out we began 
to realize that erecting a camp of four 
tents, a dining affair, table, benches, an 
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outside kitchen and portable stove, on 
the far side of a three mile stretch of 
lake over which a couple of tons of sup- 
plies and paraphernalia had to be paddled 
by a man and a boy, with black flies and 
mosquitoes waiting at both ends, is de- 
cidedly an undertaking. Stormy days 
made our work harder, and, as it neared 
completion, a particularly wicked torna- 
do razed all to the ground, obliging us 
to do over again—and better— what 
had already consumed too much time. 
We had no time to fish. Need more be 
said? 

By the 17th of July all was in readi- 
ness and the party arrived on time. From 
that date until August 20th the main 
camp stood as our base of supplies, from 
which radiated trips like the spokes of 
a wheel. After August 20th the party 
dispersed, the tents were shipped home, 
and the Boy and I again took up the 
thread of our wanderings until the mid- 
dle of September. 

A long stay at one place gives one a 
good opportunity of observing natural 
life at home. Our camp was pitched on 
a half mile stretch of the finest sand, 
flanked by dense spruce, hemlock and 
cedar. On this tell tale surface every 
morning could be plainly read the “do- 
ings’ of the previous night. Deer fre- 
quented our beach nightly and often in 
broad daylight. In time they became 
accustomed to our presence and ap- 
proached quite near. In the evening it 
was only necessary to walk quietly in 
behind the dining-fly, pitched for shade 
in the woods back from the shore, and 
to suddenly strike a light. Twice out 
of three times a deer would bolt back 
into the bush and go smashing off to 
thicker cover. At breakfast time one 
fine morning a grand buck approached 
along the open shore to within fifty yards 
of the camp, standing calmly in the wa- 
ter regardless of the noise incident to 
people in high spirits talking, and eat- 
ing from a noisy tin service. He was 
only discovered when the Boy went 
down to the shore for a bucket of water, 
and trotted off just too soon for me to 
get my camera unlimbered. 

In the evenings the dusk prevented 
our seeing the game so well, though a 
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doe and fawn strolled about the camp 
one night quite unconcernedly until we, 
who were absent, returned and landed, 
when they took their departure. Any 
sleepless member of the camp always 
had ample entertainment listening to the 
various sounds about the tents. Th 
stamping of a curious deer behind in the 
bush, the splashing of one wading the 
shallow water on the beach, once or 
twice only the howl of a wolf from the 
mountain side above us, on one occasion 
a furious fight—like the familiar shindy 
on the back fence, magnified ten times, 
the incessant call of the whip-poor-will 
and the long drawn mournful wail of a 
loon far out on the placid lake—these 
formed the lullaby to which that sleep- 
less member finally sank to sleep. Dur- 
ing the day it was hard to realize that 
the bush was not the dead, lifeless, si- 
lent thing which it appeared to be. Our 
Canadian fauna are largely nocturnal. 


Of course there were plenty of ruffed- 
grouse (“patridges’—local name). One 
old hen bird with her brood of eight 
clucked about behind the camp for days, 
until growing bolder, they invaded the 
place and deliberately walked under the 
Boy—reclining in the hammock. “I 
could have landed them with the net,” 
was his comment. 


Naturally, someone will ask, where 
Was your gun? As a matter of fact we 
had a rifle with us—a Lee-Enfield mili- 


tary rifle, which the Boy had won 
at a recent match, and which he 
Was anxious to try. As deer were of 


course out of season, and the wolves and 
bears of his imagination would not show 
themselves at the right moment, target 
practice had to content him. This ap- 
parently led the natives into error. Hear- 
ing our shots they concluded that veni- 
son was in order, so that one fine morn- 
ing a man appeared with a couple of 
hounds and invited us to join in a hunt. 
He appeared surprised at our refusal, 
and conducted his hunt alone, happily, 
being single-handed, securing nothing. 
I had heard much of illicit deer hunt- 
ing during the summer, but was hardly 
prepared to find that open hounding was 
indulged in. As a further temptation to 
us he left the dogs in the bush and re- 
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Rocks Rising One Hundred Feet Sheer from the Water— 
Bark Lake. 


turned to his home. The result was that 
all that night the two curs ran deer' 
about the camp, keeping up a continual 
tonguing and ending by stealing some 
of our bacon. They gave us no rest, so 
that early in the morning I arose in 
wrath, and soon the hunters became the 
hunted. We never saw those dogs a- 
gain, though their owner appeared oc- 
casionally. He became quite communi- 
cative, informing us that he had paid 
$103 in fines last year for shooting deer. 
What he could not possibly get into his 
head was the fact that here in the midst 
of a grand deer country a “gang of 
sports” (as he termed us) could stay 
for a whole summer, existing on “can- 
ed goods” when bountiful nature sent 
venison to their very door. We met 
many natives after that, and with no 
exception they all urged us to shoot a- 
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way, protesting that they were not go- 
ing to “tell on” us. 


One morning before daylight, being a 
light sleeper, 1 was awakened by a beam 
of light striking the tent and the slight 
splash of oars. I knew at once what 
that meant, and watched a man with 
jack-light and rifle (a 44 Winchester as 
I subsequently found) land on our beach. 
Several days later I mentioned the fact 
to a native who blushingly confessed to 
being the culprit. The only satisfactory 
part of the incident was his failure to 
score. 


It is another significant fact that the 
“farmers” here round up their cows 
each night with rifles. Nightly I have 
seen them pick up the gun and start 
into the bush to look for—cows. I have 
not actually witnessed the killing of 
deer out of season—the settlers were 
just wise enough to see to that—but on 
Bark Lake one fine day I found a dead 
fawn which had escaped sudden death, 
to die lingeringly on the shore. 

What amazed me most in this coun- 
try was the open way in which every- 
one spoke of their exploits in law-break- 
ing. It did not seem once to occur to 
them that they were confessing to an 
indictable act. One man, in the course 
of a recital regarding the two weeks’ 
outing of a large party of men and 
women at Westmacoon Lake, said: “We 
had a good time fishing and so on, and 
one day we shot a fine big buck which 
kept the camp in meat for some time.” 
This was in August. The shooting of 
the “fine big buck’ was apparently only 
a very ordinary incident. In talking of 
Little Papineau Lake—two miles west 
of our camp—a boy remarked that “last 
spring the boys took two deer out 
of there.” 


We may have seemed “green’—it may 
be said that these were yarns to pull 
our legs—that in reality the natives are 
law-abiding people. Possibly: but in the 
face of what I saw and heard last sum- 
mer, my Own opinion is—that the sett- 
lers kill deer just as often, as they wish 
to have a little fresh venison; that they 
do so in perfect safety—not one of them 
being willing to “tell” on his neighbor ; 
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and also that it is a physical impossibili- 
ty to stop them. 


After all are they very much to 
blame? The majesty of the law is a 
thing very far from their ken. Law- 
breaking as moral evil never occurs to 
them. They are taught by the example 
of their fathers that to get deer when 
venison is wanted is a legitimate act. 
To evade detection shows cleverness. I 
was told with great satisfaction of a 
German—whose name was mentioned, 
though I have now forgotten it—who 
“worked the Bonchere right into Algon- 
quin Park,’ who is occasionally caught, 
but who boasts that ‘they may get some 
of my furs, but they won't get all,” etc. 
He was represented as a man of iron en- 
durance, whose own son and several 
“partners” had to forsake on account of 
his untiring energy, hardihood and the 
fact that he lived on “meat straight,” 
sleeping wherever night caught him and 
running his line of traps to the tune of 
beaver and otter in large numbers. All 
of which may have been exaggerated— 
perhaps actually untrue—but, coming 
from a man who wondered why in the 
world we did not shoot some deer, from 
a man who had been fined for doing so 
—sounded very much like fact. These 
settlers regard the law—in connection 
with game in the light of a joke,as some- 
thing to be evaded if possible, and the 
oftener the better. They have come into 
this wild section, suffered hardships, cut 
for themselves homes out of the bush, 
make a bare living out of farming in 
summer and lumbering in winter, often 
are hard up for meat and, when the op- 
portunity occurs, secure it quietly and 
no one is the wiser. Without them the 
country would not be settled—their re- 
wards for toil are the bountiful gifts of 
nature—secured with a Winchester, or 
an old Snider. That is their argument, 
though they do not put it quite so lu- 
cidly. The other side of the question 
does appeal to them. They will shoot 
a buck in preference to a doe in summer, 
knowing full well that the killing of a 
doe means the death of a fawn, and con- 
sequent scarcity of game next year. I 
did hear a blacksmith, after a thrilling 
recital of how he had killed two moose 
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last fall without a license and then “hik- 
ed” to the nearest place to take out the 
necessary permts, state that after all, 
game laws only aim at preserving the 
game for the future generation—in 
which respect he was correct; but he 
added, “To h— with those who come 
after us’—a sentiment which was ech- 
oed by all present. 

Algonquin Park, as a game preserve 
maintained at the Government’s expense 
and furnishing a steady supply of deer 
and fur bearing animals to the lucky 
settlers in the neighboring townships, 


enough to understand what protection 
means to them, but they can’t get out 
of their heads the idea that the protec- 
tion is primarily for the benefit of the 
“sports.” Not that they object to our 
coming into their country and shooting 
deer—far from it, for they are generos- 
ity itself. “Take all you want and wel- 
come,” is their attitude, “but don’t go 
making laws to prevent us from getting 
a little meat for the pot.” 

Poor fellows, I often sympathize with 
their attitude, for the life they lead is a 
hard one. They face bitter weather dur- 


Our Sylvan Kitchen, Papineau Lake. 


meets with universal approval. Nay, 
more, I have heard long and good argu- 
ments regarding Mr. Bartlett’s methods 
of exterminating the wolves in this great 
preserve. The natives take a deep in- 
terest in his methods, and differ strong- 
ly on the advisability of feeding the car- 
casses of poisoned animals to others. 
They maintain that the wolves that es- 
cape, only to die, are devoured by the 
fur bearing animals who in turn pay 
the penalty. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that the settlers are sensible 


ing the winter—the man usually in a 
lumber camp—there being no work at 
home. In the spring the black flies and 
mosquitoes drive them almost mad. “We 
smoke the house before going to bed,” 
One woman told me, “and then shut it 
up and try and sleep’—this on hot July 
nights, every door and window closed. 
She admitted that it was “terrible hot” 
so that they could not sleep, but that 
anything was better than flies. I was 
talking to her in the kitchen—a smudge 
filling the place with suffocating smoke, 
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and the babies and very dogs half crazy 
with the unending and blood-thirsty at- 
tacks of the mosquitoes. Her husband 
was gathering the cows—with a rifle. 


Another chap had met with a_ bad 
stroke of luck. He had two sheep—a 
rare possession here—and on July 5th 
both were killed by wolves. He “lay” 
for the marauders with an old Snider 
loaded with shot. They returned to the 
carcasses, but in his anxiety he missed 
them. Item—half his stock gone in a 
night; he had also two cows. So it goes 
on—the settler opening up the country 
for us, enduring the “heat and burden 
of the day,” and we arriving at the ninth 
hour—per Pullman—and enjoying the 
fruits, in the shape of butter, eggs and 
milk at ridiculous prices to sustain us 
during the fatigue of enjoying ourselves. 


In the long run, what will be the re- 
sult of game protection? In the older 
portions of Ontario the game has disap- 
peared, owing, some one will say,. to 
lack of protection. Not so; owing prin- 
cipally to natural causes—the cutting 
down of cover—the gradual spread of 
towns and cities. The district about 
Toronto, say, was fifty years ago more 
or less wooded and well supplied with 
game. The woods are now gone; in 
their place are fields. The game like- 
wise is gone. Apply the same to New 
Ontario and the back-woods of the older 
parts. In fifty years the woods—now 
fast falling before the axe of the lum- 
berman—will have completely disappear- 
ed. What will have become of the deer? 
Algonquin Park will be full of them— 
Temagami Reserve will protect many, 
but the places where they now roam— 
be the game laws ever so strict and well 
enforced—will know them no more. 
Fields, where such are possible, will take 
the place of bush; mines, power works, 
towns, country houses, railway lines will 
occupy the rest of these now wild places. 
The game will be gone, for the cover 
which protected it will have disappear- 
ed. The agony is being but prolonged. 


That it should be prolonged, that we 
should, by moderation in our enjoy- 
ments, preserve the game for the delight 
of succeeding generations, that Govern- 
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ment Parks should be maintained as pla-— 
ces of refuge for the fast disappearing 
fauna of the country, that to see and to 
study the habits of the animals is better 
than to slaughter them for food: these 
are the real reasons for game protection, 
and these are the ideas which should 
be instilled into the rising generation — 
by every means—by physical suffering 
if necessary—that lies in our power. The 
most humane man I know—one who 
would not kill a living creature—was 
thrashed once in his life when a small 
boy. It was for cutting toads in two 
with a spade. 


I was frequently requested for 22 cali- 
bre ammunition last summer by the set- 
tlers’ boys—to shoot squirrels, smail 
birds and the much enduring porcupine. 
In connection with the latter I saw a 
youth load a 22 rifle with his last cart- 
ridge and sally forth to kill a porcupine 
which he had discovered in a tree. Pre- 
sently he returned. “Have you killed 
him?” I asked. “I put a hole through 
him,” he replied with unction, but he 
would not drop’—then settling himself 
down to his supper he added complacent- 
ly, “he will likely die before morning.” 
Five years hence that boy will be bring- 
ing in the cows—with ‘a rifle. 


There are a few law-abiding settlers 
though. One whom I met—a close read- © 
er of Rod and Gun—was much intensed 
at the constant charges against his class. 
Last spring, knowing of several deer 
yards, he kept watch on them, and dur- 
ing the entire crusting season found no 
track but that of his own snow-shoes, 
although all the natives in the vicinity 
were aware of the presence of the deer. 
“T will not go so far as to say that deer 
are not shot out of season here,” he stat- 
ed, “but we get credit for shooting a 
hundred times more than we do.” That 
this credit was due to the few that were 
shot—and that the remedy lay in their 
own hands, did not occur to him. 


Enough of this red-hot subject—talk- 
ed over and discussed wherever I went 
all through the summer. It was no* 
with game but with fish that we were 
concerned. We found that salmon tront 
caught daily, and daily consumed soon _ 
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pall. There is little fight in the salmon 
trout, and the long grind of winding in 
three hundred feet of wire removes what 
little sport there might be in their cap- 
ture. Exploring was our chief occupa- 
tion, and as soon as the main camp was 
broken up, the two original pioneers a- 
gain set forth in search of adventure. 
Down the outlet of the lake—Papin- 
eau Creek—we went and soon got into 
trouble. The stream, though deep e- 
nough is very narrow at first, and drift 
wood jams became the order of the day. 
From four o'clock until six that first day 
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shores were dense with spruce and cedar, 
the course of the stream as crooked as 
could be desired, the surroundings ab- 
solutely “wild,” the day perfect, and we 
had not the slightest notion of where we 
would land. Could more be asked? At 


every turn ducks would spring from the 


water and go whistling down the stream, 
only to be again met farther down. 
Sometimes we met a flock coming skim- 
ming around a corner, shooting upward 
over us and affording the prettiest op- 
portunities for practice with a 12 gauge. 
I regretted that my gun had been left 


The Sun Sank in the Valley of the Madawaska. 


Out we carried round no less than thirt- 
een Of these obstructions, the dense 
brush rendering it impossible to make 
one job of the whole lot. Then it be- 
gan to rain. We camped in a hurry and, 
the steady downpour making a fire out 
of the question, contented ourselves with 
a cold collation, then turned in, being 
tired out with the strenuous lifting and 


Carrying of the afternoon. - 


In the morning we resumed our way, 
floating prosperously down the current 
with an ever widening stream. The 
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at home, for from September Ist until 
our holiday was over we could have kill- 
ed many. ; 

As far as log-jams were concerned, 
our troubles were over, the stream run- 
ning unobstructedly through the sur- 
rounding bush, taking us along as we 
smoked (at least I smoked) and marked 
time lazily with the paddles. This is 
the true dolce far niente of the back- 
woods. To do nothing, to do nothing 
sweetly, and yet to get forward. A can- 
oe, a good lusty stream, a pipe—these 
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are the three essentials of perfect con- 
tentment. 


Nor did our enjoyment end in the Pa- 
pineau, for after miles and miles of this 
we ran suddenly into the York River— 
a splendid stream. 


We were determined to end our sum- 
mer with a “pleasant taste in the mouth,” 
so that we unblushingly loafed over this 
trip, camping for two nights occasion- 
ally in some tempting spot, where under 
ordinary travelling circumstances we 
should have spent but one, and during 
the day allowing the current to do the 
work. 


In this way we ran into trouble, for 
one evening, being now very critical and 
exacting in the selection of a camping 
spot, we left it too late, darkness over- 
taking us. Still we drifted, peering a- 
bout for a level spot. Presently we drift- 
ed around a sharp curve and ran slap 
into a rapid. This, nolens volens, we 
were obliged to run, the white water 
gleaming strangely about us as we shot 
through. 
ing next day a ledge over which the riv- 
er pitched just below our camp. That 
we carried. A few miles beyond the 
last rapid the river ran out into a grand 
marsh (Conroy’s—locally so-called). Im- 
agine a lake some seven miles long, the 
same wide, surrounded by mountains, 
filled with wild rice and reeds, through 
which the river runs in a clear channel 
a hundred feet wide—the whole teeming 
with ducks—that is Conroy’s: marsh. 
Again I regretted not having brought 
my gun. A good stiff breeze behind us 
soon helped us to clear this place and 
proceed down the stream a few miles 
more to its junction with the Madawaska 
River. Here a little open lake is formed 
by the two rivers, and here the loon, 
not met with since leaving Papineau, 
again greeted us. From this point our 
way lay up stream—the current not be- 
ing perceptible—until after many wan- 
derings we reached Lake Kaminiski. 


Our last day broke clear with a stead- 
ily rising fair-weather gale from the 
west. I was determined to extract the 
maximum enjoyment from the fourteen 
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Below it we camped, discover- - 


miles that still lay between us and civil- 
ization (represented by a hotel and store 
at Barry’s Bay). 


_Our canoe was now light, few provi- 
sions remaining. At about six o’clock 


we got under weigh—the first four miles 


being in the teeth of the gale, and our 
way lying across a wide opening of the 
lake down which the surges were swing- 
ing in a way that promised trouble. For 
two hours we grunted at the paddles, 
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inch by inch making our way to the arm _ 


of the lake where our troubles would 
end. In the stern, as dry as a chip, the 
white water sparkling under a cloudless 
sky, and the joy of a perfect morning 
strong upon me, I thoroughly enjoyed 
that stretch. 
tussle with natural forces was a fitting 


ending to a trip which had been so far 


mere child’s play. I felt like singing as 
the paddles swung. To the Boy, in the 
bow, with every third wave hitting him 
in the trousers the fun was not so ap- 
parent; but this was the last day and 
wet trousers or no, he was determined 
to enjoy himself. When we reached the 
point at which we had aimed, it was 
necessary to land, dump out the canoe, 
and for the Boy to strip and dry his 
clothes in the grateful sun. It was a de- 
lay—but what cared we—before us now 
lay a long narrow bay—Barry’s Bay— 
and the wind would be behind us. 


We .loaded up for the last time, step- 
ped in and started down the last long 
stretch to civilization. Soon, as we left 
the sheltering point, the wind took hold 
behind, and before it and the rolling seas 
we fairly boomed down that beautiful 
stretch of bay. On either hand lay the 
hills, already blazing with Autumn’s 
touch, before stretched the sparkling 
blue, and over head the cloudless sky. 
Alas—too soon the end was reached, the 
last portage made to the station—one 
lingering look up that foam-flecked vista, 
far away to the open Kaminiski, one 
moment more to catch the farewell call 
of the loons—and then the screech of 
the whistle, the grinding of brakes, the 
noise, the dust, the hurry, the unrest of 
civilization. 


It seemed that this hard ~ 
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Yellow Ball 


A Legend of the Saskatchewan 


BY W. J. BARCLAY. 


Western Canada—the mystery of 

the mother lode whence comes 

the gold of the great Saskatche- 
wan River. Since the summer day in 
1855, when Dr. Hector and Joseph Mc- 
Donald, of Captain Palliser’s exploring 
expeditidn, discovered the precious met- 
al in a sand bar, men have spent years 
in fruitless search; but the mountains 
guard their secret well. 


[Wes is an unsolved mystery in 


Years before Dr. Hector made his dis- 
covery, when the reign of Sir George 
Simpson as “Czar of the Fur Trade” 
was at the zenith of its prosperity, Yel- 
low Ball was an Indian of the Mountain 
Stoney tribe who visited the Company’s 
fort in the foothills of the Rockies. His 
trading purchases were remarkable for 
one important omission—he never ex- 
changed his beavers for bullets. Yet his 
weapon of the chase was not the ancient 
bow and arrow, but the trader’s musket. 
When asked the reason for this omission 
he brought forth from his fire bag sev- 
eral balls of yellow metal crudely shapen 
‘with a rude stone hammer. 


The trader kept his counsel, ponder- 
ing on the extraordinary incident, and 
when the Governor of the Company vis- 
ited the fort in the following year, im- 
parted his suspicions, half fearful of ridi- 
cule for so improbable a story. Sir 
George Simpson ordered the Indian to 
be brought before him. With the tact 
of a man experienced in dealing with the 
simple savage mind the Governor began 
by recognizing the other’s tribal import- 
ance, his success as a hunter, his prow- 
ess as a warrior, gradually leading to 
the question of the bullets. The Indian 
said he had no need of the white man’s 
bullets; he made his own. In proof 
thereof he produced a sample that con- 
vinced the Governor it must be almost 
pure gold, a dark streak its only blemish. 

Asked where he got this metal to 


make the balls, the indefinite reply was, 
“Far away in the Mountains.” 

Sir George proposed to give the hunter 
two Company balls for each of his yel- 
low ones, to which the Indian readily 
acquiesced, for though entertaining a 
very much higher opinion of his own 
bullets, he was not prejudiced against 
those of the white man. 


Interrogated as to how he came to 
find the metal, Yellow Ball told how he 
had wounded a bear while hunting in 
the mountains. Pursuing it the animal 
ran behind a rock and disappeared seem- 
ingly into a hole. Peering into the 
blackness of the opening he could see 
nothing, but the rush of swiit-flowing 
water could be plainly heard far below. 
Procuring a long spruce tree and cutting | 
the branches to form a rough and ready 
ladder he lowered till it got a firm rest- 
ing place. With hunting knife between 
his teeth he carefully and slowly de- 
scended to a wide ledge. The thunder- 
ous roar of a subterranean river filled the 
cavern, but no bear was visible. His 
attention was attracted by the glitter of 
a substance in the wall, several small 
pieces of which he was able to extract 
with his knife. These he brought away 
with him. Afterwards he found he 
could make rough bullets with it. Since 
that time he had greater success in hunt- 
ing, and that success he attributed to 
the medicine of the yellow balls. 


The Governor asked Yellow Ball to 
show him where the yellow metal was 
found, but the hunter firmly refused. 
From superstitious motives, evidently 
connected with his success as a hunter, 
he had kept inviolate, even from his own 
tribesmen, the secret of the bear’s cave. 
Neither bribe, reward nor entreaty could 
avail to shake his refusal. 

On Governor Simpson’s return to 
Canada he sent the yellow balls to Eng- 
land, where under test they proved to 
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be genuine gold, and from them were 
made a watch case and several rings. 


The wonderful discovery of the Indian 
hunter confronted the Governor with a 
serious problem. If the story became 
public there was danger of a great in- 
vasion of miners who would overrun the 
hunting grounds, prospecting every hill 
and stream. Quarrels with the Indians, 
demoralization of the tribes, the ruin of 
the fur trade, were contingencies plainly 
apparent, entailing tremendous loss and 
trouble for the Great Company. 


How could it be prevented? Life was 
cheap in he Indian country, and Sir 
George Simpson has not left behind him 
in history or tradition a reputation for 
being scrupulous about the means to 
The trader received his 


gain his end. 
The “Czar was mopiczar 


instructions. 
in name only. 
Next winter, as was the usual custom, 


the Indians visited the fort in small 
straggling parties when they had furs to 
trade, sometimes even single hunters 
making their appearance. One of the 
latter was Yellow Ball, whose pack of 
costly furs procured for him comforts in 
blankets, flour, tobacco, tea and sugar. 
When he again left the fort a Cree, at- 
tached as a hunter to the post, stealthily 
disappeared in a direction opposite to 
that of his tribal enemy, but long before 
Yellow Ball had made his camp in the 
gathering gloom of an early winter night 
his watchful foe had picked up the trail. 

Next day an exulting savage presented 
a fresh scalp and a fire bag containing 
some yellow metal balls to the trader 
for identification, receiving a paltry re- 
ward for the murderous deed. The se- 
cret of the mountain cavern lay safely 
buried in a shallow grave of snow, and 
the fur preserve of the Great Company 
was kept inviolate. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT—“THE HOMESTEADERS.” 


BY MISS FLORENCE E. BOWIE. 


As I sit by the open fire, 
My fancy fondly weaves 
Pictures, in the glowing embers, 
Of the land of golden sheaves. 


Many visions in the firelight 


Among the red coals rove; 
And some of them I care not for — 
And some of them I love. 


Of those which please me best is one, 
A scene of far away; 

A picture of two homesteaders, 
At the close of an autumn day. 


The sky is dipped in sunset ; 
Twilight is drawing near; 


In realistic solitude 


The picture is most drear. 


Wending their way to the log house, 

Their expressions I follow throughout — 
Alas! my picture has vanished; 

The fire has all gone out! 
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The Campers, 


Around the Camp Fire 


BY W. 


NE of the necessary adjuncts 

of a well ordered summer camp 

of any pretentions, is a good 
camp-fire, the necessity arising 

out of the annoyance caused by the myr- 
iads of mosquitoes that infect al! parts 
of our Canadian woods, and generally 
come out at night to show their friend- 
liness for the camping fraternity by the 
music they furnish, and the sirong a'- 


fection which—according to Professor 
Ramsey Wright—the female mosquito 
forms for the lover of the outdoor life. 


But the camp-fire is not alone a pro- 
tection against the mosquito; there is 
something about it which ~~ causes 
the average man to become reminiscent, 
and as every camp of any length of life 
has its own accumulation of story and 
history, the camp-fire offers a favorable 
opportunity for the older campers to re- 
late the happenings of the days gone by 
to the generation of younger campers, 
who are coming up to fill the places of 
those who have passed into the happy 
hunting ground beyond the setting sun. 

Good Rest 
River has almost reached its majority, 
and of necessity in that period of time, 
has accumulated a store of history and 


Camp, on the Otonabee™ 


A. BRADLBEY,, B.A. 


witnessed a variety of amusing inci- 
dents, so at night when the fire is burn- 
ing brightly, the easy chairs are drawn 
up to its cheerful blaze, and the remin- 


iscences of bygone days related. 
The camp is composed of men _ of: 
commercial and professional life, so “we 


will designate them by their professions 
as the stories ripple from their lips. 
The campers are seated around the fire, 
the wood of which has been collected 
in the afternoon, and well mixed with 
dead leaves and grass that had been 
raked up from the grounds. Clouds of 
smoke roll out, and sparks mount high 
in the air ,while the older members fill 


their pipes and enjoy their evening 
smoke. 

“We miss our old friend G m, this 
year,’ remarked the young lawyer. “His 


stories were quite a source of amuse- 
ment to us last year around the camp 
fikess 

“Yes!” replied the druggist. “Do you 
remember that story he told about the 
big ‘lunge’ he had caught the previous 
year? In his struggles to get it into the 
canoe it broke his troll, and in the excite- 
ment his spectacles fell into the water, 
but - he went. back.’ the <next “day 
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and caught him. When he was asked 
how he knew it was the same fish, he 
replied, ‘Because it was wearing my 
spectacles.’ ”’ 

“That was on a par,” replied the post- 
master, “with the man who knew the 
weight of the one he lost by the ‘scales’ 
on its back. 

Here the grocer pulled down the mos- 
quito netting over his face and said, “Do 
you remember the time years ago when 
Jerry W y used to visit our camp?” 

“Indeed I do,’ replied the genial dry- 
goods man, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe on the arm of his easy 
chair, “he lived up on that farm that 
M d now owns.” 

“Well, I’ll never forget Jerry as long 


’ 
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to him that it would be a gracious act 
for him to treat Jerry. When we reach- 
ed the house I introduced him to Jerry, 
and he winked him round behind the 
pig sty. I got the milk from Mrs. 
W y, and when I returned Bob was 
standing at the gate alone, waiting for 
me, with an expression of unutterable 
sadness on his face. We walked back 
half way to the camp before he spoke. 


I readily surmised the cause of his si-_ 


lence, but I did not venture to speak. At 
last he said with indignant emphasis: 
‘Well, that man is the worst hog on 
whiskey that I ever met.’ ‘Why!’ I said, 
expressing surprise. ‘Because I took 
him round behind the pen and of- 
fered him a drink out of my flask and 


Three of the Best Story Tellers in the Camp. 


as I live,” continued the grocer. “Tam 
O’Shanter never loved Souter Johnny 
half so much as Jerry loved a drink of 
whiskey. Bob D 1 had come down 
to the camp the day I speak of, and I 
noticed he had brought for his own spe- 
cial use a generous flask of Walker’s 
Imperial, for he loved whiskey almost 
as much as Jerry, only his capacity was 
not so large. I invited him to go up 
with me that evening to Jerry’s for our 
supply of milk. On the way up I said 
to him: “This man to whose house we 
are going is very fond of a horn of whis- 
key.’ Knowing that Bob was loath to 
give anybody a drink of his, I suggested 


he never took it from his lips until he 
had drunk the last drop.’ Bob could 
have kicked himself all that night for 
being so generous with his new found 
acquaintance.” 

“Which of you fellows put the live 
frogs into the legs of Bob’s pants, when 
he was asleep down here one time?” asked 
the bank teller. ‘When he awoke he 
thought he had the blues and shouted: 
‘Boys, I’ve got them.’” 

“That reminds me,” said the jeweller, 


“of another evening Jerry came down - 


to visit us. We had just lit the camp 
fire. McD was with us that year, 
and being as he supposed, subject to 


Viet Freweat enna reie 


Looking up the River 


cramps during the camping season, had 
brought himself a bottle of old rye to pro- 
vide for any emergency. He kept it in 
his tent under lock and key. But some of 
the boys discovered it, found a key that 
would unlock the valise, and when Mac. 
was out fishing that forenoon, they took 
out his bottle, emptied it of its con- 
tents and filled it again with cold tea. 
That night when Jerry came down, Mac., 
by a few significant motions, conveyed to 
him the intelligence that he wanted him, 
so they both started in the direction of 
the concealed treasure. In a few min- 
utes we heard a terrible uproar in the 


s 


from the Camp, 


tent, Jerry exclaiming, in a voice of thun- 
der, that he would thrash any man who 
thought he could put up a job like that 
on him. “There must be some  mis- 
take,’ Mac. would say, ‘There must be 
some mistake.’ ‘There’s no mistake,’ 
Jerry would shout. ‘Do you think I don’t 
know the difference between  whis- 
key and cold tea?” 

“Whiskey in those days seemed to be 
a necessary commodity,” remarked the 
doctor. “When did this camping muni- 
cipality adopt Local Option?” 

“Poor Mac!” interrupted the dentist, 
“I believe it was a mystery to him till 
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the day of his death how that whiskey 
turned into tea.” 

“Jerry had a fine patch of sweet corn 
that year,” again remarked the grocer, 
“and the boys used to steal away and 
help themselves freely to it when he 
would come down to camp. He never 
suspected the campers, but used to com- 
plain that the coons were very numer- 
ous that year, and were eating his corn 
so fast that he didn’t think they would 
leave him enough for seed 

The railroad man at this juncture rose 
from his seat, and with a pole he had 
procured for the purpose, pushed the 
burning logs of the fire more closely 
together, 
cedar boughs, 


and then threw on some more 
which produced a crack- 
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landed her safely on terra firma he got 
down on his knees, took hold of the bot- 
tom of her skirt and twisted it 
with such vigor to wring the water from 
it, that when he let go, it looked for all 
the world like the cow catcher of an old 
Midland Railway engine.’ 
“Yes!” replied the postmaster. “H— 
y was always equal to the occasion, his 
wit never forsook him, and his ability 
to explain the situation helped him 
over many a difficulty. Do you remem- 
ber the time that he and Fred P Vv 
lost the anchor?” 

“Tell us about it,’ remarked the jew- 
eller’s clerk. < 

“Well,” resumed the postmaster, “the 
anchor was a large dumb-bell that was 
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ling sound that seemed to supply the 
bass notes to the mosquitoes’ orchestra. 

“Do you remember the time,” said the 
dry goods man, “that Mrs. got into 
the water. She was the fondest woman 
of boating that ever visited our camp. 
She was stepping out of a canoe on to the 
landing and being a very heavy woman 
the canoe moved out a little; she missed 
her footing and fell. With her arms she 
clung to the canoe, her feet were upon 
the wharf, and the remainder of her 
body was in the water. H——-y, one of 
the campers, a genial Irishman and pos- 
sessed of all the gallantry of his race, 
rushed to her rescue. When he had 


used in the camp, but this day H Vv 
and Fred went still fishing, so they tied 


a rope to the dumb-bell and took it for 


an anchor for their skiff. When draw- 
ing it in the knot gave way and the 
dumb-bell disappeared for ever. On 
reaching the wharf, the boss over there 
reprimanded them for losing his dumb 


bell. ‘Hut, man!’ said H y, don’t 
say anything about it. Fred can go 
back and find it for you. He knows 


the place, for he put a nick in the edge 
of the boat where it went over.’’’ 

“T must tell you about the time he 
and I went duck shooting,” again  re- 
marked the jeweller; but the carriage 


ee 
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maker here chimed in and said. “I think 
that after all the good stories we have 
heard tonight we could not do better 
than finish up on a piece of pie.” He 
had scarcely uttered the words when a 
form glided away in the darkness to- 
ward the provision tent, where a lan- 
tern was still burning, and in a few min- 


utes the question was being asked 
around the fire, “What will you have? 


Apple or raspberry °” as the head chef 
dished out a generous piece to each nar- 
rator and listener round the fire that 
evening, and when this part of the pro- 


gramme was finished the campers 
sought their tents, to enjoy what 


Shakespeare calls 


s second course, 
life’s feast.” 


“Great nature’ 
Chief nourisher in 


As I rolled myself in my blankets I 
heard a camper of philosophical turn of 
mind, quoting the words of John G. 
Saxe: 


“God bless the man who first invented 
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Trout Fishing in Sheep Creek, Alberta 


BY E. M. ALLWORTH. 


HE yearly excursion of the Okotoks 
Fishing Club of Okotoks, Alberta, 
is looked upon as an event of some 
genuine importance by the young- 
er generation of sportsmen in our small 
prairie town. It is discussed by all 
lovers of sport as the event of the trout 
season. 

Some forty miles to the west of our 
town are the shrub covered foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. These hills. are 
penetrated by a small mountain stream 
called Sheep Creek. In the spring this 
stream is a raging torrent which plays 
havoc with the softer places along its 
banks. During the summer the stream 
is clear and quiet where it flows by our 
town. 

As Sheep Creek comes _ bounding 
through the rocky canyons of the foot- 
hills it forms rapids and pools where 
trout abound varying in weight from one 
to eight pounds. These secret places 
are ravaged once a year by the members 


of our club; otherwise they remain un-, 


molested. 

It was one o’clock on a morning in 
early August when our six members con- 
gregated at the appointed place with tent, 
supplies and paraphernalia necessary for 
such a trip. At one thirty we were load- 
ed (at least the democrat was) and we 
left fully equipped for our forty mile drive 
across the prairies and up the gradual 
ascent to the hills. 

We had already decided to make our 
first camp at the “Canyon Bridge.” 
This spot we considered was the most 
suitable and the nearest we could get to 
our fishing ground. The fish at this point 
are not so plentiful but are of a greater 
size and consequently furnish better 
sport. 

At four in the afternoon we arrived 
at our destination, stiff and cramped 
from our long drive but anxious to get 
at the stream. It required a great deal 
of will power on the part of each of us 
to stay away from the stream while the 
camp was being put into shape. How- 


ever, in an hour’s time everything was 
complete and at once there was a good 
showing of Bristol rods and silk lines, 
and each man raided the minnow pail 
to fill his bait tin. 

The sextette disappeared over the 
cut bank at a marvellous speed consider- 
ing the abruptness of the descent and 
Were soon at pools below. From pre- 
vious experience with this stream, Jack 
and-I had found it advisable to get wet 
to the waist as a good start. This was 
necessary in order to get the fishing 
from either side of the stream. The 
plunge was promptly taken by us and 
the others hesitated only for a moment. 
Then we were all wet and ready for 
what might come. 


As stated, Jack and the writer had 
been on the ground before so it was 
quite natural for us to wander toward 
those familiar rocks which sheltered the 
deep holes. Roy accompanied us while 
the others went up stream. 


In a short time three lines were 
strung out some distance ahead of us, 
as we allowed the curent to take us a- 
long. We were not kept long waiting 
for our first strike. Roy on the left of 
me made a cast across my front just as 
my reel began to hum, and at once 
hooked a large fish. Our lines and poles 
were tangled and twisted in terrible 
shapes as we each drew our fish to the 
gravel bar. The language at this par- 
ticular moment, needless to relate, was 
not elevating but was strictly to the 
point. Luckily we both landed our trout 
and as those red-bellied beauties slipped 
into our creels we each gave a cheer 
which echoed and re-echoed through the 
canyons. 


Jimmie, George and Clink, up stream, 
had a line of good pools to themselves 
and fished skillfully and with varying 
success. From their reports it was 
quite evident that the creek was full 
of immense fish but as usual those big 
fellows always got away. However, 
considering that most of us were stran- 
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gers to this part of the stream and that 
it was our first day, we did exceedingly 
well. On our return to camp our catch 
numbered twenty-five nice trout which 
averaged over three pounds. Jack made 
the largest catch and was first home. 
The “char” or bull trout among his col- 
lection showed what sport he had en- 
joyed and verified his statement when 
he endeavored to explain the landing. 
After a delicious supper of fried trout, 
Wwe spent a few hours over our pipes, 
relating our experiences and planning 
for the morrow. We were early to bed 
as we knew the fishing is always best 
about sunrise and we must be up some- 
time before the sun. 

Next morning saw us up at five-thir- 
ty, and breakfast waiting for the strag- 
glers who insist on a few more winks 
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—and at this critical moment,Jim’s reel 
failed and his pole parted. This left 
him with a very short line, and less pole 
than was convenient, so' what could a 
fellow do?—let him go of course. 


I was most unfortunate myself, and fell 
into deep water twice in succession. 
Needless to say I was chilled, also wet, 
but stayed fishing, and contributed my 
share to the day’s catch. 


That night I was confined to my bed 
and quite willing to remain there. As 
the “bunch” started on their evening 
excursion, George decided to remain 
with me. I evidently proved rather poor 
company, for George busied himself 
“falling” dry timber for a huge bonfire. 
After the spoils of the day were sorted, 
packed, or eaten, the fire was lighted 


Breakfast on the Trail. 


before rolling out. After a light repast 
We again made for the stream, and were 
soon wet, busy and happy. 

The morning was an extra fine one 
for our line of sport, being warm and 
bright. The water, however, was cold, 
as it always is in these mountain 
streams, and chilled our legs as we cros- 
sed and recrossed the shallow rapids. 
The catch was fair that morning, but 
the trout did not take our bait as we 
had expected. At ten o’clock we re- 
turned to camp with a catch of fifty- 


three, but no large ones over four 
pounds. Jimmie again related a pitiful 
tale of his misfortune. It seems he 


hooked a “char” of considerable weight 
—somewhere under twenty-five pounds 


and fully enjoyed by all the boys, ex- 
cepting myself. As for me—well I car- 
ed but little whether the whole country 
was on fire, or no fire within fifty miles 
—such were my feelings. However, 
thanks to Roy’s medical attendance, I 
was soon around, and out with the rest 
of them on the morning’s trip. 

Tuesday morning at a ridiculously 
early hour we started over the same 
grounds fished on Monday and met with 
fairly good success, but not what we 
had anticipated. After a hurried con- 
sultation, we decided to move camp 
down stream about four miles. At this 
point the hills are not so steep so the 
travelling was not such a strenuous exer- 
cise. Stopping at some old lumber-camp, 
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we soon decided that here the fishing 
could not be beaten. 


Before proceeding I would like to re- 
late a rather amusing and exciting in- 
cident which happened to Jimmie, our 
much valued teamster. 


We had stopped for lunch about a half 
mile from the camp, and the horses hav- 
ing poor grass at this point, Jimmie 
rode ahead in search of provender for 
these noble steeds. As he was return- 
ing seated high above his saddle on a 
sack of feed, he chanced to look back 
down the hill. There, crossing the creek, 
was a fine doe and a very young fawn, 
not fifty yards from the teamster. Jim- 
mie says the shock fairly made him diz- 
zy. The sack of feed was soon thrown 
to the ground and Jimie came through 
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After locating and making everything 
comfortable at camp, Roy, Jack and I 
tried a deep hole a few yards from our 
tent. In less than fifteen minutes we 
had fourteen as fine trout as ever took 
a hook. Such fishing was not equalled 
during our trip. 


From our camp we all went down 
stream, but to our surprise found that 
only the bull-trout took our bait. We 
changed our bait from meat to minnows, 
fins and fly-hooks, but still had no suc- 
cess. Needless to say we were surpris- 
ed and greatly disappointed. 


At last Jack and George had tried evy- . 
ery bait procurable and still the fish re- 
fused their offerings and they had start- 
ed for camp disgusted when Jack se- 
cured a fine butterfly which he vowed 


A Favourite Spot, 


the bush at a break-neck speed, all quiv- 
ering with excitement. From his ex- 
pression I realized something extremely 
startling had happened. ‘Talking as lit- 
tle as possible, we snatched our kodaks 
and were away down the trail. We gal- 
loped some distance, then started a 
stalking movement towards where the 
deer was last seen. Alas! our efforts 
were rewarded by finding fresh tracks 
in the sand—nothing more. We were 
not discouraged, and for two evenings 
Roy and I shivered and lay still in the 
bushes, waiting for a picture, but no 
such luck. - Next day we saw a fine 
buck drinking, but he saw us about the 


Sane instant, and was away. 


must catch a fish. It sure did; and he 
had a trout that made us all envy him 
his catch. The rest-of ‘ theSatternean 
we spent near camp filling tins, boxes 
or bottles with grass-hoppers, which 
were most plentiful. 


Friday being our last day in camp, 
We started up stream over new fishing 
grounds. Jimmie and I kept to the 
main stream, but the other four swung 
off and followed “Coal Creek.’ This is 
a very shallow stream but is actually 
full of trout. The “dauntless four’ fol- 
lowed this stream for six miles, through 
the roughest country in the foothills. 
However, they were amply rewarded 


for their exertions and returned laden 
with spoil. 


This day’s catch was our largest, and 
we did not count the smaller ones which 


. were returned to the stream. The large 


majority of those caught came from 
“Coal Creek.” Without a doubt this 
stream contains more trout than any 
stream of its size in Alberta, reserves 
included. Coal Creek is never molested 
by fishermen except of our club, as its 
Size and appearance are quite de- 
ceiving. 


During the whole trip the record 
catch was made by Roy, when he land- 
ed a bull-trout, seven and a half pounds 
in weight and twenty-nine inches long. 
The landing was the most exciting in- 
cident of the trip. 


Roy, Jack and I were all fishing in a 
deep hole where trout should have been 
plentiful, but only one small one was 
caught. This was a sure sign that a 
large fish was monarch of that part of 
the stream, as they always frighten or 
devour the smaller fry. 


As I landed a small trout, we were 
all covered with spray, as the big one 
followed my fish to the surface. We 
only had time for a glimpse of him but 
that was sufficient. The bull-trout are 
fond of a large bait, so I hooked on a 
bait about eight inches long. When I 
threw in, my bait was taken, and I ex- 
perienced a very peculiar sensation, as 
the prey shook and jerked my line. I 
promptly put a strain on my line, but 
only increased “my friend’s”.anger. At 
last he started down stream at a rate 
that made my reel hum, but when I 
endeavored to turn him, he preferred 
going ahead, so let my bait go free. 


By this time Jack was fitted up and 
tried his luck, meeting with success sim- 
ilar to my own. All this time Roy was 
busy filling a fish head with hooks, 
which made anything but a tempting 
looking bait. It was easily seen, from 
the actions of Roy’s steel rod, that the 
fish favored him. Roy coolly remark- 
ed that if the fish closed his jaws on 
that bait, there could be no mistake as 
to the results. This was quite true, 
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and despite our warnings and protests, 
Roy insisted on pulling the prize straight 
out, regardless of light line and_ rod. 
Much to our surprise the line and rod 
stood the test and the fish appeared, un- 
able to resist that awful strain. At once 
Jack and I fell upon our prey, and held 
him securely. Roy promptly began a 
severe treatment on the’ fish with a 
rock. We repeatedly told him the fish 
was dead, but his only reply was the 
heavy thud as that rock descended on 
that battered head. 


We were quite content now and 
promptly made for camp, dressed our 
fish and packed up for an early start 
for home on Saturday. 


Needless to say, our excellent catch 
stirred the fishing fraternity of Okotoks, 


A Few Hours’ Catch. 


our home town, and our fish were soon 
disposed of among- friends. 


The saddest part of the trip is the 
fact that we were too greedy. This we 
admit and accept the old familiar name, 
“fish-hogs.” 


This season’s trip is already planned 
and will be much more extensive than 
former excursions. It will involve a 
lake in the mountains some seventy-five 
miles from here. 


This coming fall, if all goes well, we 
hope to furnish the readers of the Rod 
and Gun with a detailed acount of our 
trip to Lake Kanaskas. 


View of the Rapids Above Mattawabika Falls, Looking up. 


A Holiday in Beautiful Temagami 


BY I’. W. STROTHER. 


HEN holidays are mentioned 

one’s thoughts instinctively turn 

to the North. There is so much 

to be seen, such new experien- 
ces to enjoy that one who has once tast- 
ed of them can understand how future 
vacations mean the north country. I 
am one of those who believe in the north 
and my holiday thoughts always take 
a northern flight. Accordingly, when I 
was able to arrange a vacation last year, 
the north was selected as a matter of 
course. The North is a wide address, 
but it was that particular part of the 
north included in the Temagami Reserve 
that I and my friend L contemplated 
visiting. 

Toronto was left in the evening of 
July first and it was somewhere in the 
wilds that we awoke the following morn- 
ing. Just before eleven o’clock Latch- 
ford was reached and from this point 


the journey was continued by canoe, 
Montreal River being our objective 
point. At Bay Lake we were storm 
bound for the day, but as the wind died 
down in the evening we set out and 


reached Pork Rapids where we camped. 


We were early on deck the following 
morning and off by seven o'clock, reach- 
ing the Matawabika Falls by noon. Our 
fishing was successful to the extent of 
two bass and a pike, and our lunch was 
much improved as a result. 

A long afternoon’s paddle enabled us 
to reach Flat Rapids at eight in the even- 
ing. All the way up the River the scen- 
ery is tame, very low shores covered with 
small timber. 

We found a boarding house at Flat 
Rapids and here we stayed over night, 
taking the steamer back to Matawabika 
Falls the next day. The reason for this 
retreat was that the mosquitoes and black 
flies were out in force all up the River 
and as the battle with them was hopeless 
we decided to return before being worst- 
ed. 

Luncheon was partaken of in a most 
picturesque situation at the top of the 
Falls and the afternoon spent in paddling 
up Lady Evelyn Lake. A very bad rain 
storm compelled us to go into camp at 
four o’clock, having paddled nine miles 
up the Lake. 

A fine morning followed the storm and 


First Boarding House at Flat Rapids. 


it was a delightful paddle to Lady Evelyn 
Falls, where we found very good bass 
and pickerel fishing and enjoyed our- 
selves immensely. 

The next day, after paddling through 
Diamond Lake, we reached the Lady 
Evelyn Hotel on Deer Island, Lake Tem- 
agami, and remained for a couple of days 


during which the weather was very 
warm and just suited to loafing in which 
we indulged to the full. 

After such indulgence we paddled to 
Bear Island, made camp and spent our 
time fishing, capturing lake trout and 
bass and having the best of sport, in ad- 
dition to keeping our table well sup- 


Temagami Ned and Family, Bear Island. 
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plied with an article of diet we appre- 
ciated all the more by reason of the 
healthy outdoor exercise necessary for 
securing it. 

A happy fortnight passed all too soon 
in such congenial occupation. We made 
the acquaintance of Temagami Ned and 
his family, and though. those days were 
uneventful they were most pleasant, the 


only drawback being that the shadows 
of the return to business and civilized 
life speedily drew over them and _ be- 
came deéper as the end drew near. 

All too soon that end came, and on 
July 25th the island was left, the follow- 
ing day finding us back again in busy 
Toronto. 


Hunting the Coyote on the Prairies 


BY W. CROZIER. 


HE picture, reproduced herewith, 
shows a number of coyotes killed 
within’ five miles of Nokomis, 
Sask., (one of the best: towns in 
the West) by the three dogs also shown 
—two stag hounds and a yellow dog. 
The latter was a “yellow dog” in every 
sense of the word, though he could fight. 
When attacking one coyote, I saw the 
two stag hounds stand back but the yel- 


low dog stuck staunchly to the quarry 


and took his punishment without a 
whimper. Readers will bear in mind 
that coyotes take a god deal of killing 
and if they once get hold of a dog they 
hang there till dead. 

Eastern sportsmen may like to know 
how we hunt these animals on the prai- 
ries. With ourselves and dogs in a demo- 
craft drawn by a strong team we drive 
over~the prairies till we see’ a coyote, 
slow down to a walk till we get within 
two hundred yards of him and then we 
let both dogs and horses go for all they 
are ‘worth. Our dogs are very speedy 
and with no more than a handicap of 
two hundred yards come up to the coy- 
ote in a run of half a mile. This I con- 
sider is the only foot race of the day 
on the dead square, and it is exciting 
enough while it lasts. 

On one of our hunting days we came 
across a large coyote not far from town. 
He put up a great fight and eventually 
got the best of the attacking dog. There 
was ‘no other course open to us but to 
get rid cf the dog, as when once a coy- 


ote gets the best of a dog the animal 
appears to lose nerve for ail future con- 
tests. 

In order to continue our hunting we 
drove to the house of Mr. Charles Flux, 
four miles from town, and got him and 
his two dogs to join us. About one mile 
from the house we saw a large coyote 
in the centre of a wide creek. We thought 
the latter was scarcely frozen hard e- 
nough to carry our horses but decided 
to take chances and started in pursuit. 


_ When we reached the middle of the creek 


down went our horses to their backs. 
We unhitched immediately and after get- 
ting the animals and the democrat to 
shore, made all right again. 


While thus ocupied our proceedings 
appeared to greatly interest a band of 
six coyotes standing on the surrounding 
high land. Accordingly, as soon as we 
Were in a condition to do so, we cut one 
away from the rest, dcing this in a man- 
ner not to frighten the others and by 
repeating our tactics succeeded in mak- 
ing short work of the six. 


We were fully satisfied with such a 
day and started for home well pleased. 
However, our good fortune remained 
with us to the end and on the way home 
We secured three more, making a capital 
record for this kind of hunting, Those 
who have followed the exhilarating 
sport of coyote hunting on the prairies 
will agree that such a day deserves not- 
ing, and Eastern sportsmen may like to 
know something of the fine sport we 
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Chas. Flux. Sid Sutton. W. Crozier. 
One Day’s Hunt. 


have in the West, even though they may hearty invitation we hold out to them 
not be able to take advantage of the to join us whenever posible. 


AT THE NIGHT TRAIN. 


BY THE REV. A. L. FRASER. 


Announced by bugle blasts the train rolls in, 
Her window-lights like one far flash of fire; 
Forthwith some bid adieu, and some enquire 
For their returning friends, who now begin 
Their seats to leave, amid a deafening din, 
As boxes, trunks and mails about are thrown! 
A moment more and we are left alone, 


For she has gone, the murky night within. 


Then Fancy tells me where her inmates roam : 
“Some are on business bent; some flee from care; 
And some begin life’s sun and shade to share ; 

Others in answer to the call of Home 
Make haste, in tears, a dear dead face to view; 


While some, from ‘crass the seas, seek pastures new.” 


One Hour’s Bass Fishing on the Kawartha Lakes 


BY iW. 


RUCE’S recollections of his bass 
B fishing experiences on Sturgeon 

Lake, in June, 1908, continued 

with him as he went about his 
work on Front street, Toronto, and he 
needed not the sight of Toronto Bay to 
recall to his mind the glories of playing 
the gamey bass in the crystal waters of 
the Kawartha Lakes. Business pressed 
on every member of the staff and his 
chances of securing a few hours to spend 
in bass fishing were gloomy until Au- 
gust was ushered in. Long as he might 
for the rod and reel the claims of busi- 
ness were imperative, and kept him 
chained to the desk for the greater part 
of the summer. 

It was on August first that I received 
the following note from him: “Getting 
away at last. Will be down on the noon 
train on Monday. Have a good supply 
of those juicy worms.” ‘The emphasis 


was on the word good, and I resolved 


to give it strict attention. 

With that end in view I engaged a 
couple of small boys to work for the two 
days prior to his arrival in catching 
“those juicy worms.” Those youngsters 
worked with a will. It was a congenial 
occupation for them and my mind was 
perfectly at ease on the score of justify- 
ing all the emphasis possible on the word 
“good.” 

Promptly at the appointed hour on 
the day named Bruce landed at the Bob- 
caygeon depot and I gave him a sports- 
man’s greeting. “Any good fishing?” 
was his first query after his expression 
of pleasure at seeing me. “Excellent!” 
was my response. 

“Have you caught many?” 
next breathless interrogation, 
plied “A good many.” 

“Do you think the fishing is as good 
as it was last season?” he queried anx- 
iously, after a-pause, and I gave him an 
emphatic affirmative. 

It was now my turn to take the lead 
in the conversation and I said cheerfully, 
“Come along, and let me show you our 


was his 
and I re- 
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pail of juicy worms.” I soon had him 
at the place where our treasures were 
deposited and we got busy in gently 
scraping away the dirt at the place where 
we confidently expected to see the con- 
tracting and elongating bodies of our 
much prized worms. We continued to 
scrape and scratch till we reached the 
bottom of the pail but not a worm wrig- 
gled to gladden our anxious eyes. In 
his disappointment over this discomfit- 
ure Bruce gave the pail a kick and as it 
rolied over we saw a hole in the bottom 
through which every worm had passed 
to mother Earth and were off with their 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, aunts, 
uncles and cousins holding secret meet- 
ings to arrange how they could best e- 
lude the small boys the next time they 
chased them with lanterns. 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Bruce, “after 
all we cannot put the emphasis on the 
word good, pard.” 

“Oh yes,’ I ventured, “that was cer- 
tainly a good hole for the worms, and 
allowed them to escape.” 


Bruce, however, was not in a mood 
for joking. He had anticipated spend- 
ing the whole of the short time he could 
spare with the fish, and now there was 
nothing for it but to hunt worms as a 
preliminary. Seeing how matters stood 
I cheered him up with the remark: 
“Come, let us get a couple of spades and 
follow those fellows.” We soon had the 
spades and set to work with a will, 
working harder than two navvies on a 
job. In an incredibly short time we had 
cultivated a few scuare rods of the gar- 
den, and when worms began to get 
scarce dashed away to the next one and 
mulched every square foot where a 
worm was likely to take refuge. 


We soon had a good supply, and I 
thought afterwards that the escape of 
the worms was a blessing in disguise 
inasmuch as the weedy corners of those 
gardens would never have received such 
a pulverising had there not been a hole 
in the bottom of our pail. 
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AN HOUR’S BASS FISHING ON THE KAWARTHA LAKES 


With our active exertions everything 
Was in readiness early in the afternoon. 
The day was superb. The sky was 
cloudless, a stiff wind was blowing in 
the north-west, the sun glinted on the 
waves, white caps dotted the bosom of 
the lake, while a large fish hawk poised 
himself against the gale on high. On 
shore the stately Golden Rod swayed 
back and forth in the wind, blue-bells 
nodded hysterically as the “nor’-wester” 
played amongst them, while the Cardinal 
Flower waved to and fro till portions of 
the shore seemed all ablaze. This is a 
most inadequate description of the glor- 
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him that if he would keep on rowing 
I would see that the fish received proper 
attention. After playing him nicely till 
he was well tired I landed, with a right 
swing at the right time, an eight pound 
maskinonge. 


Bruce smiled and still moved on in 
the teeth of the gale to the west. The 
heavy swell made progress slow, but 
Bruce was intent upon taking us to the 
“old spot,’ and the “chug, chug!” was 


steadily maintained for three quart- 
ers of an hour. By that time I was 
pretty certain that we had arrived at 


Bruce Took my Photo, 


ies of the scene that greeted us as we 
rowed out into the west. 

As Bruce was attired in a sculling suit 
I gave him more than a gentle hint to 
do the rowing. He undertook the work 
and executed it with much grace while 
I sat in the stern, steering and playing 
my red copper bait. When we got fairly 
out in the lake the boat rose and fell 
upon the waves with a “chug! chug!” 
and the waves flew over the bow. 

While in full enjoyment of the breezy 
lake I received one of those electric tugs 
which told me I had connected with a 
fish. When I told Bruce I intimated to 


I Snapped Bruce, 


the desired place and called to Bruce to 
cast anchor. 


No sooner had he complied with my 
request and let the anchor go, than he 
grasped his rod with a quick, spasmodic 
movement and made a cast, while the 
boat was dancing about on the waves 
like a toy. While I was getting out my 
rod and securing a bait, I saw Bruce’s 


rod make a semi-circle and he exclaim- 
ed, “I have the first fish, boy!” His 
statement proved to be correct. He had 


hooked a nice bass, which he played till 
it rose to the top quite limp, and then 
landed him. 
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While this was going on I sat in the 
stern of the boat balancing things. 
Though we were tossing from side to 
side on the large swells, Bruce paid no 
attention to the manoeuvres of the craft, 
so absorbed was he with the gamey den- 
izens Of the lake. I let him make an- 
other cast and then ventured my line 
out in the rollers. Soon I was reward- 
ed with a fine bass, and Bruce followed 
suit. Thus each had a fish and each en- 
joyed experience with the quivering rod 
and screeching reel. Each fish rose, 
making a leap out of one wave only to 
alight in another and then darted to the 
bottom, perchance to see if it were not 
possible to obtain assistance from com- 
panions yet free. The latter,however, 
only moved away for short distances, 
wondering why those fellows of ours 
were making such frantic dashes hither 
and thither and settling nowhere. These 
dashes grew shorter and were made at 
longer intervals, and finally the fish rose 
to the top and were landed. 

After fishing for an hour and obtain- 
ing six fine bass, Bruce proposed that 
we should land on a nice point, where 
the blue-bells nodded in profusion, and 
where we might rest and take snap shots 
of our catch. My vote was heartily giv- 
en in the affirmative, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour we were on the 
point. After arranging our fish, we 
“snapped” each other, and I will leave 
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readers to judge which one of us is the 
best artist. 

The point on which we landed was 
three miles from Bobcaygeon, and as I 
wished to be there by six in the even- 
ing we swung our boat out into the 
waves, and Bruce glided her along with 
the rollers as she rose and fell with a 
“swish” in the swells. We arrived at 
the boathouse at ten minutes to six, 
both feeling refreshed and invigorated 
with our outing. 

Bruce is a good sportsman, and, like 
myself, realises to the full that it is not 
a great string of fish, running up to the 
legal limit, that makes the outing suc- 
cessful, but much rather good compan- 
ionship, bracing air, and beautiful sur- 
roundings, with a few fish to give var- 
iety. These latter will make a day’s re- 
creation complete, and these were what 
my companion and myseli enjoyed to 
the full. 

Since the new dams have been built 
at Bobcaygeon and Buckhorn, the wa- 
ters have been maintained at even 
heights most of the summer, enabling 
the fry of both bass and maskinonge to 
mature in myriads. As this improved con- 
dition of things has prevailed for two 
seasons, it is, therefore, now certain 
that when Bruce and other lovers of the 
Rod come with their cans of minnows 
or “juicy” worms they are certain of 
right royal sport. E 


INDIAN SUMMER, AT LAKE OF BAYS. 
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It is now the Indian Summer and the leaves are all detached, 

It is when the partridge drummer, is with winter feathers thatched ; 

It is when the white flagged deer is bounding, o’er the leafless hills 

From the hounds whose deep voiced baying, fills the hunter’s soul with thrills. 


The air is warm and hazy, and the insects flit from tree to tree, 
Whose russet boughs are leafless, by Nature’s wise decree; 

The banks and hillsides shadowed, are pictures in the lake, 

The stillness only broken, when a deer starts through the brake. 


From the chase returning, the hunter with a void beneath his vest, 
Is filled by sights of sunsets golden, that hover in the West; 

The idyllic days are ending, Indian season all too short, 

Or our homes we would abandon, and to the wilds resort. 


Duck Shooting in Saskatchewan 


BY WESLEY McCAUSLAND. 


NE of the most enjoyable of the 
@) many hunting trips in the West 

last shooting season was that of 

a party consisting of Mr. Lyle, 
contractor for the new parliament build- 
ings, Mr. Strachan, and Mr. Hutchison, 
of Montreal (who came West for a hunt- 
ing trip) Mr. Acaster, Mr. Wilkinson, 
and the writer, the latter hailing from 
Regina. 


After due consideration we selected a 
location having the name of Old-Wives 
Lake, ninety miles west of Regina. In 
order to reach the place it is necessary 
to travel sixty miles by rail and then 
drive the remaining thirty through a 
series of sand hills suitable only for ran- 
ching and practically uninhabited. 


When the locality was selected the 
next thing was to erect a hunting box. 
For this purpose men and material were 
sent from Regina and a fine building, 
forty feet long, was erected. There is 
an entrance porch, a large living room 
in the centre, two large bed-rooms at 
either end, capacious enough for two 
double beds, with a room to spare for 
trunks. The situation selected is near 
a large stream, and a wide verandah has 
been built on the side facing the water. 
From the verandah a board walk leads 
down to the water's edge. Four boats 
were also sent up from Regina. Iron 
bedsteads, with spring mattresses and 
plenty of clothing, have been supplied 
for each room. 


The outfit for the party was most com- 
plete, everything that could be thought 
of as likely to prove of use being in- 
cluded. 


The lake covers a large area but is so 
shallow that our boats were often a- 
ground. Growing in this shallow water 
are reeds from four to six feet high. 


When we arrived at the shooting box 
and commenced operations we were sor- 
ry to find that no chicken were in the 
neighborhood. Speedily we settled down 
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to a routine which proved interesting 
and enjoyable. We rose at half past five, 
secured a good breakfast, carried our 
shells down to the boats, and with our 
guns climbed in. Rowing up the river 
for probably two miles we struck into 
the shallow water, pushing our ‘boats 
into some of the reed clusters for shelter. 
Setting out our decoys we awaited our 
game and generally this waiting was of 
short duration, for the ducks were there 
in thousands. Standing up in the boat 
we could shoot till we ran out. of shells 
and then gathering up the ducks and 
loading them in the boats we returned 
home early in the afternoons with appe- 
tites sharpened for dinner. 


On reaching the house we divided our 
forces, three generally engaging in the 
preparation of the meal, while the other 
three. carried the game from the boats, 
tied them upin fours and hung them at 
the back side of the house, brought in 
the guns and fixed things up generally. 
By the time everything was straighten- 
ed out dinner was ready—either ham 
and eggs, roast duck or roast goose form- 
ing the main dish, while the etcetras 
were plentiful, as with two meals per 
day and in the open air all the time our 
appetites proved of the best. 


After eight days of most delightful ex- 
periences the weather turned cold and 
Mr. Wilkinson and I returned to Regina, 
while the rest remained for a few days 
The shooting, however, was 
very poor after we left as the boats 
could not be used on account of the ice. 


Our bag, in addition to a large number 
of ducks, included one crow, one badger, 
seven blackbirds and four geese. While 
we were said to hold the record in the 
Province for a single party, it was the 
sport we were after and that formed our 
real enjoyment. None of us, indeed, are 
likely to forget the outing, and as for 
myself the experiences gone through 
will prove pleasurable recollections for 
the balance of my life. 


The End of the Hunt 


BY E.G. 


HE last deer seen in the neighbor- 

hood of Noyan, Que., prior to 

1901 was noted by my father in 

1875. One evening in the late 

fall, while he was doing his chores, he 

saw an old doe and fawn running along 

the cleared section of woodland west of 
the house. 

The migration of the deer from this 
section was a mystery for which hunters 
could not account as the location appear- 
ed to be eminently suitable for them. 

In 1901 a veteran hunter, while out 
shooting partridge, jumped a fine doe 
and with an emergency shot brought her 
down. The news spread like wild fire, 
creating almost as much excitement as 
the enactment of a terrible tragedy. 
Hunters from far and near came to see 
the deer. In each succeeding year they 
have become more numerous until today 
great numbers may be seen around here 
in the summer months. 

One reason for this is undoubtedly 
our close proximity to the State of Ver- 
mont and the stringent laws and excel- 
lent enforcement prevailing in that 
State. In days that are gone by my 
brother Floyd, Billy Robinson and my- 
self hunted together and many a good 
bag of game have we carried home, 
though we never made “game hogs” of 
ourselves, quitting when we had secured 
our share. 


Billy was one of the luckiest fellows 
in hunting on this green earth, and as 
quick as a steel trap. There was always 
a little strife between us as to who 
should get the first shot, but Billy had 
to get up mighty early to beat either 
Floyd or myself at a shot on the marsh, 
but in hunting he held the belt. As a 
matter of fact I never was expert in big 
game hunting, though I often accom- 
panied them on their trips. 

Last fall Floyd got word of a fine 
buck that had been seen in the neighbor- 
hood a few days before. He made up 
his mind to capture the fellow, and keep- 
ing his own counsel, made an early ex- 
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pedition with that object in view. The 
cross road he travelled was pretty well 
through the bush with the exception of 
a cleared field on the north side about 
half way through. As he was going lei- 
surely along he was startled by a noise 
that sounded like cattle, and two deer 
made a dash for the woods. The dis- 
tance was too far for a shot, but by 
making a detour he reached the place 
from which he startled the deer and 
found that they had been feeding upon 
apples. 

In some unaccountable way the news 
reached Bill, and then it was Billy, in- 
stead of Johnny, on the spot. Numerous 
suggestions were made as to the best 
method of capturing the game. At 
length it was resolved to secrete them- 
selves near the runway in the early 
hours of the morning and try their for- 
tune. At two o'clock the following morn- 
ing the boys were on deck with two shot 
guns and a Winchester. According to 
Bill he had never missed a shot with the 
latter. 


At the dawn of day a dark object was 
seen under the apple trees. As the 
light grew stronger a beautiful head of 
antlers was discerned. Just at this crit- 
ical time Bill suffered an attack of buck 
fever, his temperature rising to 106 with 
pulse active. After Floyd had diagnos- 
ed the case and declared that Bill was 
unfit to handle the rifle, he offered to 
undertake the shooting. In the midst 
of all the protestations that were being 
made, Bill levelled his gun and fired. 
Not a muscle of the buck moved. A 
second shot rang out with no more ef- 
fect. Mr. Buck stood his ground in de- 
fiance of two further shots, and then de- 
ciding that the neighborhood was too 
warm to be comfortable, set off for the 
woods, accompanied by his better half. 
The two hunters were paralyzed, and 
the best proof of this is that they made 
no attempt to explain the mystery. 

A further effort was resolved upon 
and at three o’clock next morning, after 
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returning from a dance, the expedition 
was arranged. As soon as “biled shirts” 
and the latest things in pantaloons were 
exchanged for hunting togs, a_ light 
breakfast prepared and eaten, and guns 
prepared they set out. Floyd called me 
from pleasant dreams to form one of the 
company, and in just about the whisk 
of a lamb’s tail I was out of bed and 
ready for the sport. The boys had 
wheels, but I had to tramp, which left 
me some distance in the rear. 


When about half a mile from the spot 
where I was to watch, and as the day 
was just dawning, a shot rang out. Hust- 
ling in the direction indicated I saw Bill 


leaning against the fence and a grand 
old buck on the ground. 

The story of the kill was soon told. 
The boys had stationed themselves two 
hundred yards apart, and, thinking they 

might have a long wait, huddled down 
in the grass for a snooze. Bill placed 
his gun against the fence rail and was 
dreaming of his partners at the dance, 
when he was startled by a terrific snort. 
In a half dazed condition he looked over 
the fence, and not. ten yards away stood 
a magnificent buck grabbing his shot 
gun, 

He fired his Winchester and the hunt 
was over—a two hundred pound. buck 
lay dead in his tracks! 


The Flying Squirrel 


BY H. HENSHALL. 


those expansions of the Matabecha- 

wan River (which flow into Lake 

Temiscaming quite close to the Mont- 
real River), that my partner, Baldy, and 
myself were camped last July. We were 
on a prospecting trip, having heard that 
the Cobalt nickel-and-silver-bearing for- 
mation of that strip of land known as 
“South of Lorain’—in which the now 
far-famed Keeley vein of pure silver was 
discovered—extended for many miles 
beyond the mouth of the Montreal River. 


We had with us the usual outfit of 
tent, blankets, etc., four pieces of drill- 
steel for a pop-shot or two, and some 
dynamite. As for the grub, we had the 
stand-bys as of old—such as beans and 
bacon, but unfortunately some mistake 
had been made between the quantity of 
rice we had ordered from the grocer and 
the quantity we had received. The or- 
der we placed was for fifteen pounds, 
and what we got was only six pounds. 
Everyone knows that rice is one of the 
most valuable of food-stuffs to take in- 
to the bush, in fact to take on any trip 
where weight counts, and where solid 
muscle-building tucker is the order of 
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the day. Beans, of course, along with 
split peas, are equally as good, in fact 
as beans are more heating, they are pre- 
ferable when the temperature falls; but 
in the summer time, to want a change 
of the bean-diet in the bush one needs 
to have eaten much of them to say in 
a pretty determined manner—“Enough 
is as good as a feast.” Therefore, when 
I go out prospecting, I make it a rule 
to have as my mainstay in grub, beans 
and rice to the proportion of about two 
of beans to one of rice in the summer, 
increasing the percentage of beans as 
the colder weather sets in. 


We were about half-way up the Mata- 
bechawan River when we found out how 
little rice we had, and our consternation 
was great. We cursed ourselves and 
one another heartily for not having ex- 
amined the cotton bags which contain- 
ed the grub, and for relying on the us- 
ually 
had sold it to us. However, once so far, 
we decided to let the rice alone, and 
run the gauntlet of starvation—jocularly 
speaking. As a matter of fact, we were 
never more than two and a half days’ 
packing and paddling from the nearest 
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base of supply, but those who prospect, 
and potter and pan about the bush, who 
rely on the sustenance of their strength 
and energies through the medium of 
whatsoever grub they may have along 
with them; who paddle it for endless 
miles in their canoes, and pack it for 
further seemingly endless leagues over 
stiff portages etc., will appreciate what 
other and more capable writers tell of 
having to turn back because grub had 
run low, just when they had comfort- 
ably settled down to conditions, and had 
got the lie of the country with its cor- 
responding formation. However, though 
we were short of rice, we had struck 
one of Nature’s veritable paradises, for 
the Matabechawan is simply teeming 
with almost all varieties of fish to be 
found in Ontario Rivers and Lakes, from 
pike, pickerel and trout to maskinonge. 
For scenic beauty, the Matabechawan 
and its co-ordinate lake, is about as pret- 
ty a spot as any I have seen in this 
district. 


For the hunter, this is a place to be 
well-recommended; we came across at 
least twenty-five moose in the first two 


weeks, along with red deer, spruce part-. 


ridge, one owl (which we shot), and sev- 
eral fresh bear-tracks. 


One evening close upon ten o'clock, 
after an exceptionally hot day, a shy, 
skulking, shabby-coated, lonesome wolf 
showed up on the opposite shore, and 
after gazing across at our camp-fire for 
fully a minute (to ascertain, probably, 
whether he was sure of his life or not), 
he hastily galloped up by a little lake, 
and then, sneaking past, disappeared as 
silently and with as-much mystery as 
he had appeared. For long after he had 
dived into the dark, and at night sheer 
unfathomable bush, did I sit at our 
camp-fire, listening to Baldy’s yarns of, 
and adventures with, wolves. 

Baldy had been brought up in a lum- 
bering district, his father was a lumber- 
man, and likewise a large number of his 
relatives, so that lumbering ran in the 
family, and what a lumberman does not 
know about wolves isn’t worth putting 
on wrapping-paper. So he spun and 
spun and spun, till I thought I could 
hear the big bell of Manchester Cathed- 
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ral at my dear old home, chime mid- 
night; still he went on, telling me about 
the wolves he had come across and so 
on and,—and say, how many wolves did 
he kill single-handed, with only an axe 
down there at the Kippewa? | 


One day, having prospected a certain 
strip of diabase and having failed to 
make any discovery, we moved our camp 
some four miles up the river, and com- 
ing across a tent and canoe on the river- 
side, decided to put up next to it for 
company’s sake; but as we were unable 
to find suitable ground, we had to move 
up another half-mile, and finally pitched 
on the opposite bank. Here we had 
stayed quite a while before we, one even- 
ing, visited that camp on the other side. 

To our surprise we found the owner 
there alone, indeed he had come up there 
all by himself. He was a man of about 
forty-four, well built, and of a hardy 
constitution which denoted not exactly 
physical power (in the way of perform- 
ing athletic feats), but rather capability 
of enduring great fatigue and hardship. 
He furthermore gave us the impression, 
by the way he scrutinized us at our first 
appearance, of having seen the world 
and its men, in which surmise we were 
not destined to be wrong. He turned 
out to be a Western miner and prospec- 
tor, who, western fashion, was out pros- 
pecting by himself. Casting a casual 
glance over his outfit as we walked up 
to his fire-side, we noticed the inevitable 
gold-pan and the usual four-pound single 
jack-hammer, as well as some five-eights 
steel. 

He was not very talkative but occa- 
sionally volunteered some remarks, from 
which we inferred he had been in sever- 
al of the Australian and Pacific Coast 
rushes, made and lost small fortunes 
several times and was having another 
try. Yes,—he thought this was a good 
country to prospect all right, but would 
rather have the West, where instead of 
men, burros do all the packing. We 
asked him what he was doing with the 
gold-pan as this was a silver country, 
and after some musing he said to us: 
“Waal boys, yer see gold is of courst 
whar it is, but I tell yer it’s everywherst 
also; and it’s no use yer looking fer the 
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formation o’ rocks, ‘cos gold travels 
mighty fur at times. Up in Alaska I 
got at one place half an ounce a pan 
with no gold formation or gravel ter be 
seen; so yer see a feller might. as well 
keep a look out fer it down here in this 


silver formation, ‘cos after all there’s 


nothing like the yaller metal. If yer 
finds a diggin’, yer just sits on yer hams 
and pans out all day long, and makes 
money right along, and hasn’t got ter 
wait fer the English Company or New 
York cap’talist ter turn up and give yer 
the price they thinks fit. Yer as inde- 
pendent as a Trust!” 


Well, we chatted there for quite a 
while, and then, bidding him good-bye, 
asked him over to our camp some suit- 
able evening. Just as we were enter- 
ing our canoe he said, “Say boys, I’ve 
kind’er run out o’ rice, an’ this diet o’ 
beans is going sour on my stomach, an’ 
I thought maybee yer could spare me 
a couple o’ pounds or so.” Of course 
we were very sorry, and told him the 
circumstances, also that by now we were 
reduced to barely three pounds; but as 
he seemed to be in a bad fix, we got 
him to paddle over to our camp and 
gave him a pound. 


We cautioned him to be careful of the 


. precious article of diet entrusted to him 


—doubly precious now that our supply 
was decreasing so fast—and he emphat- 
ically assured us that there was no need 
of the warning. After he had taken his 
departure we talked the matter over for 
awhile, expressing more regret that we 
had not been careful to check our rice, 
and finally, giving up the riddle, sought 
our blankets, spending a quiet night and 
rising to an active working day. 


Everything went well until the next 
evening when he turned up at our camp, 
and after making the usual comments on 
the weather, told us that something had 
come during the night and taken the rice 
he had got from us the evening before. 
He also told us that over ten pounds of 
the rice he had brought with him on the 
trip had gone in the same way. He 
couldn’t make it out at all, especially as 
he had set ‘traps; he had, however, 
caught nothing. He said he had hung 
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the rice up between two trees in such a 
way that even a squirrel couldn’t get at 
it. We asked him if he’d seen a flying 
squirrel. “Waal no, but I’ve heerd tell 
o’ them.” To cut a long tale short, he 
actually begged us for some more rice, 
for which he oftered to pay liberally. 
“Money don’t cut no figure in it,’ he 
said. At first we refused, but on seeing 
that he was so very anxious to get a 
little more rice, we gave him another 
pound and told him it would be the last 
he could get. As to the way of keeping 
it, we advised him tc peel off a strip of 
balsam bark, about two feet, make a 
tube out of it, place the rice inside, tie 
the two ends together, and then sus- 
pend the whole by a thin string from 
a strong branch. He promised to do 
so and then went away. 


The next night we went to his camp 
to see how he had fared. To our regret 
he seemed very down. “He’s bin an’ 
tacken some agin,” he said, pointing to 
the roll of balsam above us. We too 
were at our “wits” ends, and sitting at 
his fireside, we talked the matter over. 
It was now getting dark when suddenly 
something came—swish—like a_ bird, 
clean through the smoke of his fire. 
“What’s that?” asked our friend. “That's 
the fellow that’s taking your rice,’ I re- 
marked, as dryly as possible. “Oh, 
that’s him, is it?” “Yes,” I said, “and 
just wait until we get a good shot at 
him.” Shortly after that we heard an- 
other swish, and Mr. Flying Squirrel— 
for it was he—lit right on the balsam 
roll above, and began making inroads 
on the rice. I pulled out my .32 S and 
W and brought him down by a lucky 
shot, for it was pretty dark by this time. 
“There,” I said, “is the boy,” and I hand- 
ed him over; “what do you think of 
him?” 

Our friend took the squirrel in his 
right hand, and with his left spread him 
out so that the loose skin was stretched 
tight, and gazed at him wonderingly. 
“Waal, waal,”’ he said after a good while, 
“yve’r a strange beast, an’ I dunno what 
ter make of yer—yYe’r not an aanimal 
—an’ ye’r not a buurd, that’s sure—but 
yer a divil fer me rice!” 


Mattawabika Falls, 


A Three Days’ Fishing Trip at Mattawabika 


GORDON L. 


BY a 


EADERS of the Rod and Gun who 
have never heard of the above- 
named wonderful and picturesque 
waterfall, may by taking up a 
Grand Trunk Railway folder, showing 
Temagami, find that it les to the north 
east of that supposed-to-be haunted lake, 
Temagami, and that it is the communi- 
cation between the waters of Temagami 
and those of the Montreal River. 
Towards the middle of September I 
was one of a party of nine sportsmen 
from Canada’s new silver country, Elk 
Lake, who enjoyed a three days’ fishing 


at this seductive centre of nature’s at- 
tractiveness. The party consisted of 
Tommy Torrance, Local Judge and 


Guardian of Law and Order, Elk Lake; 
Jack Haigh, the Factor of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company; Captain Bill Hanley, 
(Twenty-eighth Regiment, Stratford), 


he of Lacrosse Fame in Canada and Aus- 
tralia; along with Major Walt. Denison 
Body Guard),—the leading Le- 
ral Lights of this Mining Camp, 
Herbie C formerly Captain of 


Clarke, 


Temagami Reserve. 


Falls 


COCKBURN. 


Toronto Varsity and Cobalt Cham- 
pion Hockey Teams; Ray Morrow, 
the Assistant Superintendent of the 


North American Silver Mine; “Dyna- 
mite” Bobby Stewart of the Ontario 
Powder Company; Charlie Cooksley, the 
able Local Mainstay of the Rand Ma- 
chine Company and Yours Truly. Every- 
one was an adept with the rod and tackle 
and everyone dreamed a few nights be- 
forehand of the mighty big bass he was 
going to land at Mattawabika. Alf. 
Taylor, the genial, attractive and popu- 
lar manager of the Strong Drug Com- 
pany was so over-come wih the peculiar 
effect of his dreams that he found it im- 
possible to awaken. This, coupled with 
his valiant efforts to look happy, resulted 
in his being confined to his bed for five 
weeks with typhoid, much to the regret 
of the party. 

On a Friday morning by means of the 
steamer of the Upper Ontario Naviga- 
tion Company, under the able manage- 
ment of that frisky, Grand Old Man, 
Captain Harris, we made a comfortable 
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fifty-two mile journey down the Mon- 
treal River from Elk Lake to within 
half a mile of the waterfall. Our can- 
oes soon covered the intervening space. 
_ After a quarter of a mile portage which 
severely taxed the good nature of some 
of the party, tents were pitched, fire- 
places built, dinner consisting of bacon 
rapidly thrown down hungry throats, 
everybody grabbed a pole and started 
out to win the medals offered for the 
two largest bass. There are no fish- 
worms in Elk Lake and northern bass 
are not especially fond of artificial flies, 
so fat pork and raw meat were laid out 
to fill the finny tribes’ bill o’ fare. Ap- 
parently they did not relish the grub 
handed out to them by the Elk Lake 
Silverites, for the afternoon’s bag a- 
mounted to about enough for only one 
normal man’s stomach. The boys with 
one exception voted that fishing was too 
slow and consigned their poles to the 
tent for time unlimited. The one ex- 
ception was. the “Judge,” a real dis- 
ciple of Isaac Walton who persisted for 
another half hour, when he also hung 
up his Bristol, but with a steely glint 
in his eyes which denoted “I’ll catch ’em 
yet.” 


Supper served, a huge camp-fire was 
built and for a few hours an excellent 
song service lent spice to the most pop- 
ular of all American games. 


_ Next morning, while the boys were in- 
dulging in a cold bath at the expense of 
the Mattawabika Waters and their own 
personal feelings, the exception of the 
day before—His Honor, the “Judge,” had 
quietly sneaked off, and accidentally fall- 
ing over a grasshopper, had attached it 
to his gutted hook. The boys, startled 
by a wild whoop from the “Judge,” con- 
sidered something was doing, and at once 
there was a real old scramble in frantic 
endeavour to extricate the limbs that had 
become entangled the last few moments 
of the night before. The next few min- 
utes saw a wild rush in the direction of 
the “Judge,” and a flapping four-pound 
small mouthed bass greeting us on arri- 
val, a second wild rush was made for the 
top of the hill. The poles so much des- 
pised on the yesterday were again press- 


Herb. Clarke. 
Ray Morrow. 


Bill Hanley. ‘‘Judge’’ Torrance. 


OUR PARTY AFLOAT, 


ed into service, and a general annihila- 
tion of grasshoppers began. Hooks were 
soon baited and a second strenuous ef- ‘ 
fort made to land the fish and the medals. 
Apparently Mattawabika bass must have 
enjoyed the bill of fare this time, as each 
member was kept busy, and before five 
o’clock, seventy bass, ranging between 
two and five pounds, were swinging on a 
line between the trees. Since sufficient 
fish had been caught, the medals were 
now pinned on to the breasts of the vic- 
tors—the first prize going to the “Judge,” 
the second to the ‘“Powder-monkey,” and 
consolation to the “Major.” 


For supper, fish boiled, fried and bak- 
ed, filled the menu and after supper 
around the blazing camp-fire, kept amply 
supplied by Charlie Cooksley, equally 
handy with the axe as with Rand Mach- 
inery, fish stories filled the entertain- 
ment. The “Judge” narrated a thrilling 
experience he had with a Maskinonge on 
Lake Nipissing, a “’Lunge” so big that 
it dragged his boat clean around six 
large islands, over four sand bars, wreck- 
ing a steamer and a light-house. Jack 
Haigh told of his life in the James Bay re- 
gion and how he used to kill walrus by 
coaxing them to shore by playing on a 
mouth-organ; Major Dennison told of 
his experience in the Northland when in 
the thick wilderness, being taken for a 
polar bear by a band of Indians, he was 
tied to a tree, where he remained in 
much torture and fright until released by 
an Interpreter named Seguin, who ex- 
plained that he was a man, not a bear. 
The same major also told about his won- 
derful dexterity in catching fresh fish for 
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dinner while going across Toronto Bay, 
scooping with a basket from the stern of 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club’s Steam- 
er and at the same time successfully mak- 
ing love to the Famous Club Cook. Ev- 
erybody had a new one, even to Bill Han- 
ley who with much modesty related that 
on the voyage between England and Aus- 
tralia he caught a man-eating shark and 
without assistance had hauled it on board 
much to the surprise of all the passeng- 
ers. After Bill had told us this, we look- 
ed him up and down, sizing up his phys- 
ique and Bill seeing that there was some 
doubt regarding his word,—exclaimed 


Chas. -Cooksley. 
Ray Morrow. W. 
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J. Hanley. 
Denison. 
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mining companies, and to which of them 
would be given the credit of passing the 
highest dividend for the year. Bad 
blood began to creep into the hair of the 
active partizans and with chances of 
either one or the other of the parties 
soon consigning the other to the lowest 
depths and of the whole crowd being 
mixed in the affray, the argument was 
adjourned, and at two in the morning ey- 
erybody tumbled in ‘for his second and 
last night in Camp. 


Next morning everybody was on the 
hustle, tents coming down, packing and 
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J. Haigh. T. Torrance (‘‘Judge*’). 
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“Boys, I couldn’t do it now but at dnat 
time I was in heavy training for the 
coming matches with those beef-eating 
Australians and could easily lift half a 
ton.” During the last story two of the 
party sitting to one side of the fire. North 
American Morrow and Hudson’s Bay 
Haigh got into a spirited argument con- 
cerning the relative merits of the silver 
Ore as passed by the various Elk Lake 


portaging to catch the ten-thirty-boat 
back to Elk Lake. At six in the evening 
we were back in the Silver town and with 
regrets replaced the old duds and sweaters 
for street clothes, everybody being highly 
pleased with the too short outing, and 
everyone resolved that next autumn he 
would revisit the Falls of Mattawabika 
and repeat the “great fishing trip of Sep- 
tember 1909.” 
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Big Game Problems 


Who is the Pot Hunter > 


BY JAMES DICKSON, 0O.L.S. 


risk of being charged 


PeerTHeE 
with prolixity or egotism I desire 


to inflict upon the readers of Rod 
and Gun a few further remarks 
about the game of Ontario. 

I do not wish to tear the game laws 
into shreds and tatters or instruct our 
law makers what legislation is absolutely 
necessary for the safeguarding of our 
wild animals or how the laws should be 
enforced. I would, however, like to 
touch upon a few points which it seems 
to me have been overlooked by previous 
writers. The term “pot hunter” has 
been applied to both the man with the 
dog and the still hunter. 

Without expressing an opinion as to 
who has the strongest claims to that title 
I shall endeavor to describe the modus 
operandi of each, and leave disinterested 
readers to judge which party has estab- 
lished the strongest claim to the cogno- 
men. : 

A cool and dispassionate discussion 
through the pages of this magazine, en- 
abling readers to digest the points at 
their leisure, is more likely to impress the 
real state of affairs on men’s minds than 
any amount of public speaking. I have no 
use for any fellow who is constantly pre- 
senting his views in the “I am right and 
you are wrong and I can prove it to you,” 
style, but let each writer present his own 
views and experiences, if he has any, 


_ showing at the same time a sympathy for 


and desire to get at the views, opinions 
and experiences of others. By this 
means alone can the public mind be init- 
lated into the true condition of affairs. 
There were two gentlemen, one in favor 
of, and one opposed to hounding, who 
aired their respective views in well writ- 
ten articles in a metropolitan paper last 
winter. A third paper on the same sub- 
ject, a reply to both, but of a neutral tint 
Was consigned to the waste basket, show- 
ing that our big dailies have other matters 
with which to fill their columns than an 
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endless discussion about our wild ani- 
mals. It is gratifying to know that in 
Rod and Gun we have an ever sympathe- 
tic ear whenever the subject of “Our 
Vanishing Deer’ is being discussed and 
it has such a large audience all over the 
Dominion that there are few gentlemen 
who have not had ample opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with all the meth- 
ods of deer hunting. While not criticis- 
ing the present game laws there is one 
provision which I have never been able 
to understand. 

Why is the cow moose exempted from 
toll by the hunter and the same measure 
of protection not extended to the red doe? 

From the numbers that are annually 
butchered it does seem to me that the 
doe stands as'*imuch: im ‘need -) oi 
protection as the cow moose. Some 
argue that it is too difficult to distinguish 
between the sexes. I must join issue 
with this contention. During the open 
season the antlers of the buck are in their 
prime and no one should be permitted to 
shoot until he is sure of what he is aiming 
at. 

Apart, altogether, from the antlers the 
hunter who cannot tell a buck from a doe 
at a reasonable distance, or even disting- 
uish between the sexes by a well defined 
foot print, has still something to learn. 

Of course there is the spike horn, 
where the most wide awake may make 
a mistake. This deer is only a freak of 
nature and it is better that an odd one 
should escape than that a cow should be 
killed. Let us see what the result would 
be were the does exempted for a single 
year. 

Assume that on the opening of the 
hunting season in 1908 there were 3,000 
does in the Huron and Ottawa Territory 
and that those 3,000 were shot. There 
would be that number less for sportsmen 
during the season of 1909. But it means 
more than that. Supposing that none 
of them had beey killed, I hold it a con- 
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servative estimate to assume that 2,000 
of them would have brought forth two 
fawns each, the following spring, or 4,000 
young deer and that the other thousand 
would have produced one fawn each— 
5,000 young deer altogether or 8,000 more 
deer in the woods in November 1909, 
than there could have been had those 
3,000 does been slaughtered in the aut- 
umn of 1908. Probably one half of those 
young ones would be bucks. What a 
fine addition to the hunting field for the 
season of 1910!Exempt does for say, five 
Or Six years and keep out the dog, and by 
the end of that time deer will have so in- 
creased in numbers that the embargo 
could be removed and the number allow- 
each gun very much increased. 

Our red deer is a timid, but not a very 
timid animal and in all those parts of On- 
tario north of the dividing line between 
the limestone and the Laurentian forma- 
tions, there is so much land unfitted for 
agriculture that there will always be an 
abundance of woods to offer ample cover 
for all varieties of game, and the deer, 
if not harassed and chased by dogs are 
found in greater numbers on the borders 
of the settlements than at a distance of 
one hundred miles from any house. ° 

A still hunter goes out and drops his 
deer, and if there are any others within 
sound of the shot they are startled for a 
moment, but if it is followed by no other 
sound they return to their feeding. At 
the first baying of a hound, however, they 
are off and are continually harassed 
and chased. By this means the task of the 
still hunter becomes much more arduous. 

How to get rid of the wolves is a diff- 
cult problem and I make no suggestions. 
The argument “better kill the deer than 
let the wolves get them,” is, however, 
too silly for anything and is only advanc- 
ed by those driven into a corner for an 
excuse for their own depredations. 

Increasing the bounty has not panned 
out as was expected. The bounty used 
to be $6.00 for each wolf killed in organiz- 
ed territory. Then the Government took 
the matter in hand and increased the pre- 
mium to $15. in any part of the province, 
and I do not believe the increase has re. 
sulted in the death of an extra wolf. 

Of course, since the Government as- 
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sumed the responsibility there has been 
a record kept and we know the number | 


destroyed each year which we did not 
know before that time. 

The deer is the legitimate prey of the 
wolf but as I remarked in a former paper 


venison is not by any means its staple 


food. One or even two feet of loose 
snow is a very slight impediment to a 
deer in fleeing from its enemy, but a seri- 
ous matter for Mr. Wolf. In the first 
place it would take from two to three 
springs for him to cover the same dis- 
tance as the average deer will get over in 
a single leap and every bound means a 
plunge to the shoulders in the soft snow. 

He is even in a worse position than 
two men walking in Indian file, for the 


one in front leaves a trail for his fellow. © 


while all the track the wolf has is round 
hole punches in the snow, by four small 
limbs at the end of each leap. The wolf 
is an animal that breeds rapidly and the 
few destroyed each year by the hun- 
ters is a mere drop in the bucket out of 
the number born. I am strongly impres- 
sed with the belief, and the same view is 
entertained by a great many men skilled 
in wood lore, that a great many starve 
to death and also that when hard pressed 
for food the strong devour the weak. If 
there were no other means of accounting 
for the number whelped than the num- 
bers known to be killed, and those who 
die of old age, the progeny of half a doz- 
en bitches would overrun the province 
in a dozen years. 

There are ho doubt) senate 
who spare no pains to protect the deer 
from the wolf but I don’t think there is 
any doubt that they are an exception to 
the rule. Let me recount two well authen- 
ticated cases. A few years ago a journal 
in the States published an occurrence. 
said to have taken place in one of the 
western States. A party of hunters 
chanced upon a small herd of elk, sur- 
rounded by a pack of wolves. The deer 
were bunched together with the weak- 
lings in the centre, and the bucks on the 
outside facing the enemy. The wolves 
were racing around them in a vain at- 


tempt to break the ranks but whenever 


one made a dash to get in he was receiv- 
ed on a set of sharp antlers and hurled 


as to be out of action. 
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in the interior of Labrador. 
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back either killed or so badly maimed 
After viewing 
the scene for a short time the hunters op- 
ened fire on the wolves and killed a few, 
when the remainder decamped. They 
then turned their Winchesters on the 
deer and did not cease shooting until the 
last had fallen. Hunger was no doubt 
the incentive with the four-footed brutes, 
but a taste for blood and that alone could 
have prompted those so called men. 

A retired Hudson Bay Company’s Fac- 
tor related the following to the writer: 
Some years ago he had charge of a Post 

Caribou 
were very plentiful. One of the men 
took his rifle one morning and went out 
to see how many he could kill in a day. 


_ Before night he had brought down ninety 
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which exhausted his ammunition. Would 
it not be a libel on the meanest wolf that 
ever tracked a deer to call that man by 
the same name? 


Wolves are not nearly so numerous in 
the province now as they once were. It 
would be an easy matter for many men 
now in Ontario to recall the time when 
there were at least ten for every one 
there is now. The best method for 
their extinction has yet to be devised. 

But who is the pot hunter? 

Let me introduce this problem by ob- 
serving that all wild animals have only 
two objects in life and nothing else ever 
distracts their attention for a single mo- 
ment: viz, a constant searching after food 
-and an unceasing watchfulness for their 
enemies. 

With the carnivora, I believe, their 
enemies cause them very little trouble. 
They are constantly on the move in the 
search for some weaker form of animal 
life on which to prey, and for this pur- 
pose the larger, such as the wolf, have to 
cover a large field so that they are con- 
tinually on the lookout for strange ob- 
jects, and are seldom caught napping. 

But with the deer the case is alto- 
gether different. Practically they have 
an abundance of food ever by their side, 
30 that their whole care is a watchfulness 
for their personal safety. For this pur- 
pose nature has endowed them with three 
senses, and I do not believe there is a 
member of the animal kingdom in which 
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those senses are more acute or kept more 
constantly in practice than in the case of 
the red deer of Ontario—the sense of 
sight, the sense of hearing and the sense 
of smell. Deer are also equipped with 
four small but muscular limbs to enable 
them to flee from their enemies. There 
are certain sights, sounds and scents com- 
mon to the woods with all of which the 
wild animals are familiar, and I think 
I may venture the remark that no one 
has ever seen a deer in its native wilds 
take three successive mouthfuls of food 
without raising its head and turning all 
three senses to every point of the com- 
pass and if the faintest tint of a foreign 
object is detected there is no more feed- 
ing until the animal finds out what it is, 
and if he diagnoses danger it is up flag 
and off. 

The still hunter shoulders his rifle and 
goes off alone into the woods. It is no 
sneaking upon an unsuspecting victim. 
He has one of the most suspicious of an- 
imals to stalk. He must enter his work 
so as to travel if possible against the 
wind. He must not allow his thoughts to 
wander for a moment from the object of 
pursuit. He must choose every step and 
keep both eye and ear doing their best. 
Unless there is snow on the ground there 
is not even a track to follow and he must 
be ready to shoot at a moment’s notice. 
Should he fail in getting in a shot before 
the animal has become alarmed he may 
as well turn in some other direction for 
he is an expert hunter indeed who gets a 
second chance at an alarmed and un- 
wounded deer on the same day. It is his 
genius and caution against that of the 
game and unless in the case of an exper- 
ienced hunter the odds are largely in fav- 
or of the deer. The hunter may bag his 
game within an hour or it may be a day 
or days before he’can get in a successful 
shot, no matter how plentiful they may 
be. When he has brought one down he 
will feel that he has honestly earned his 
meat and that his own muscles and eye- 
sight have won the prize. 

What of the man with the dog? All 
the runways have been located. The 
spots where the game seeks the water 
have been found. A man goes out to 
start the dogs and a couple more take the 
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canoe. They do not go out into the mid- 
dle of the lake and paddle round to ad- 
vertise their presence but lie quietly in 
the shelter of the shore within easy dis- 
tance of where the deer is expected to 
enter. The dogs herald the approach of 
the game. The pursuit does not begin 
until he is at such a distance out that he 
can be easily overtaken before he can 
make the nearest point of land, when he 
is as easy a prey as a fettered bullock is 
in the grasp of the butcher. 

Where is the man on the runway? He 
does not proclaim his presence by stand- 
ing in the path of the deer, fleeing for its 
life but takes his stand close by the trail 
in such a position as to be entirely con- 
cealed from the game and has ample time 
to get ready to shoot it down as it dashes 
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past. The day’s hunt is frequently 
over in one hour. It rarely exceeds two 
or three hours. The remainder of the 
day is spent fishing, partridge shooting 
or swapping yarns. 

Such are the two methods. 

I have not indulged in word-painting 
or drawn a fancy picture but simply stat- 
ed the facts as every deer hunter knows 
they actually occur. 

I would now ask “Who is the pot hun- 
ter?” Is it the man who goes out alone, 
spends his time straining his keenest sen- 
ses to circumvent the ever watchful 
game? Or is it he who lies in ambush, 
and shoots it down when it is driven up 
to the muzzle of his gun by a pack of 
howling dogs. 

Who is the pot hunter? 


Fly Fishing For Black Bass 


BY WALTER GREAVES. 


S I receive quite a number of in- 

vay quiries from anglers in Canada 

and the United States on this 

subject, I have thought it well 

to write a short article for Rod and Gun 

which will no doubt reach the people 
seeking this information. 


After many years’ experience in this 
particular sport I have come to the con- 
clusion that the following articles are 
about the best that can be employed for 
this purpose, namely: 


A first-class rod of about 10 feet to 
weigh about 8 ounces. If you can get 
one of Kaliki by all means do so as I be- 
lieve it is the best material obtainable for 
fly or bait rods. 

Fifty yards of best enamelled water- 
proof silk line, size F. 

Strong casts two or three yards long. 

A wide and deep landing net. 

I think two flies on a cast ample for 
bass fishing, and where bass are plen- 
tiful one is preferable. Flies should be 
dressed on O’Shaughnessy forged steel 
hooks No. 1, or on Pennell eyed hooks. 
Dublin Limerick hooks are also satisfac- 
tory. Flies: Massassaga (my pattern), 


Parmacheene Belle, Dark Montreal, 
Light Montreal, Grizzly King, Canada, 
Professor. 


You need not, as a rule, go beyond 
the first two mentioned to ensure suc- 
cess, but if you wish to do so the others 
are all good killers, if properly dressed. 
I have placed them in order of merit, 
according to my experience. Bass are 
fond of brilliant»or gaudy colours with 
red, white and yellow in the composi- 
tion, and the Parmacheene is a prime 
favourite. My Massassaga, too, is a 
great killer and is, I think, often taken 
for a frog, which it much resembles 
when wet and cast near lilly pads or 
weeds. I used to kill a great many 
fine bass with this fly on the Bay of 
Ouinte when bass were plentiful there. 
At Brome Lake a few years ago I caught 
twenty black bass in an hour with this 
fly and then stopped fishing. I took 
most of these bass for the purpose of 
testing this fly on Brome Lake. 


To ensure success with the fly it is, 
of course, necesary to fish in the proper 
depth of water, at the proper time of 
the day and season. 
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The Iwo Days’ Tnp 


BY THE REV. 


NE of the best of the many en- 
() joyable features of the annual 

camps of the members of the Al- 

pine Club of Canada is known as 
the two days’ trip. These trips are so 
arranged that one day is taken to cover 
the outward journey and ‘a second con- 
sumed by the return trip. While there 
is nothing really difficult in these trips 
they are so arranged as to give those 
taking part in them real experiences in 
mountaineering. A certain amount of 
endurance is called for and it would be 
well if novices would take this trip be- 
fore attempting qualification and other 
climbs. 

The two days’ trip arranged for the 
last camp at Lake O’Hara was so well 
chosen that it would be hard indeed to 
find another trip so short offering such 
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wonderful variety of scenery. When the 
writer joined in the trip he formed one 
of a dozen, who were all congenial, and 
ready to do their respective shares of 
the work. No man needed to play either 
pack pony or tug boat, as we included 
neither cripples nor invalids. Two lad- 
ies were of the party and their skill, self- 
reliance and staying powers quite won 
all hearts. 

Starting from camp on Wednesday 
afternoon we struck out south east 
through woods and upland meadows, 
over snow-falls, between the steep fur- 
rowed slopes and sheer precipices of 
Mount Biddle on the right and the tow- 
ering peaks of Hungabee on the left, till 
we reached the summit of Opabin Pass. 
There the whole dozen miles of Pros- 
pector’s Valley lay before us. We touch- 


Lake O’Hara and Mt. Ouderay. 


Crossing Wapetek Ice Field, 


ed only the northern part of the valley, 
and turning to the left toiled up the 
usual shale and loose stones till we 
came to the top of Wenkchemna Pass, 
under a shoulder of Hungabee, the first 
and highest of the splendid array of 
mountains that give the name to the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks. We saw just 
enough of the Wenkchemna Glacier and 
the Ten Peaks to give them an abiding 
memory with all of us. 

Turning north and still skirting Hun- 
gabee we went over Wastach Pass into 
Paradise Valley. Two of the party 
spied the white tents of the little camp 
established there and sped on ahead. 
When the main body arrived, fresh and 
exhilarated after a grand tramp of six 
and a half hours, they found the fire al- 
ready kindled. The married lady of the 
party was unanimously appointed head 
chef, and the second lady nominated and 
elected as chief assistant. Most of the 
men, having had experience of “batch- 


ing,” knew, apparently by instinct, just 


what to do and did it. In an incredibly 
short time the tastiest of meals had been 
prepared—crisp bacon, baked beans, 
bread, butter, and jam, with coffee, 
whose very fragrance made one’s mouth 


water. After our exertions in that brac- 
ing mountain air these good things dis- 
appeared with a celerity that gave the 
best testimony to the healthfulness of 
our surroundings. After supper the scul- 
lery maids and minions did their work © 
and then came the gathering around the 
camp fire. 

No memories are more delightful, a- 
mid all the joys of camp life, than those 
of speech, song and story around the 
camp fire. It is there men get to know 
each other and realize to some extent 
what good comradeship and true friend- 
ship mean. Enjoying the warmth of the 
fire and the beautiful moonlit scenes, 
three of us sat up till midnight. We 
built noble castles in the air and imag- 
inary “stone men” on mountain tops, 
and found pleasure in our occupation. 
Perhaps some day they may take form. 
“We live in moments of anticipation.” 
Next morning some of the other mem- 
bers of the party declared that our chat- 
ter disturbed ‘their slumbers. They 
spoke in error—their snores belied their 
words. 

When camping on the hills a man 
wakes up early—particularly if he has 
only one blanket. One man began prow- 


Group, Top of Abbot’s Pass, 
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ling about before daybreak and managed 
to light the big fire. Presently he was 
joined by others and preparations for 
breakfast were commenced. When the 
two ladies emerged from their tents 
bright and early, they met with warm 
greetings and hot toast. 

Porridge and other delicacies followed 
and with breakfast over and everything 
straightened up, a start was made as 
early as six o’clock. 

A scramble among boulders and bush- 
es brought us to the pass between Mts. 
Aberdeen and Mitre, a beautiful spur of 
Mt. Lefroy. With the wind blowing 


ses of the Victoria Glacier, fed, rested, 
and generally put in time, until the 
guides returned after a record-breaking 
trip. A council of war was immediately 
called and the decision we came to was 
that an afternoon of driving snow and 
keen, whistling wind was scarcely the 
best time to attempt the “death trap” 
and the long ascent to Abbott’s Pass. The 
sport of dodging avalanches might prove 
too exciting. 

By unanimous agreement, therefore, 
we all made for the Canadian Pacific 
Chalet at the far end of Lake Louise. 
There was a perfect volley of snapshots 


Through the Death Trap at Abbot’s Pass, 


keenly and snow falling, the steep des- 
cent to the Lefroy Glacier was slow and 
chilly work, and gave no chance for 
glissading. 

At the confluence of the Victoria and 
Lefroy Glaciers we made a halt. The 
two stalwarts of the party escorted 
down to Lake Louise one of the ladies 
anxious to reach the Chalet in order 
that she might take the east bound 
train the same night. 

We waited, roped, practised short and 
long distance jumping over the crevas- 


by the tourists (mountaineering on the 


lawn and verandah) as the strange 
freaks, coming from goodness knows 
where, approached the hotel. All the 


remainder of the afternoon and evening 
we received that curious attention giv- 
en to strange creatures in a menagerie 
—our evening dress not being of the ac- 
cepted drawing room cut. 

These little drawbacks, however, did 
not mar our enjoyment of the excellent 
dinner served under Miss Mollison’s 
management. In their dreams that night 
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several men of the party might have 
been heard muttering “Ice cream, 
twice!” and other soothing, magical 
words. 


To the joy of all, our east bound lady, 
strongly urged to stay and very loath 
to leave, finally decided that her engage- 
ment could be held over for another day. 
Accordingly, after an early breakfast 
next morning, the party with its full 
membership, started on the return trip. 

Skirting the shores of Lake Louise, 
never more beautiful than at dawn, we 
walked up the long moraine of the Vic- 
toria Glacier, the best known in the 
Rockies, found the ice higher up much 
better walking than the rocks below; 
and then, again veering to the left, faced 
the long slope of glacier leading to the 
pass between the mighty wall of Mt. 
Victoria and the huge bulk of Lefroy. 

This was the finest piece of the return 
trip. The snow was in perfect condi- 
tion, the morning glorious, the party in 
good spirits and the view from Abbott’s 
Pass superb. At the top we halted and 


enjoyed everything—rest, view, oranges 
seasoned with snow and the prospect of 
an attempt on Mt. Victoria the next day. 


The rest of the trip was downhill and 
easy. Like ocean steamers nearing port 
we met many setting out from the ha- 
ven to which we were bound. First we 
hailed a party under clerical leadership, 
next one of eminent English Alpinists, 
and the third some of the English guests 
under the leadership of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, all taking the round trip in the re- 
verse direction to the one selected by 
our party. Nearer camp we joined for- 
ces with another party, lunched with 
them, basked on the rocks, gazed up at 
the sky and around at the encircling 
hills as though we never could have our 
fill of the scenery. 


The united party returned to the 
camp contented and happy, every one 
feeling assured that the two days’ round 
trip of the 1909 camp was not surpassed 
in a single particular bv anv of its pre- 
decessors. 


A Western Bag 


The reproduction here given is that 
of Mr. R. E. Paldon, Portage la Prairie, 
who secured his bag in four and a half 
hours, within seven miles of the city, 
on October first last, the first day of 
the open season for prairie chicken 
shooting. 


For years the district around Portage 
la Prairie has been known as one of 
the best hunting districts in the West, 
and all kinds of game were reported 
plentiful during the fall. The Riding 
Mountains, the name of which for good 
hunting has gone so widely abroad, are 
easily reached from Portage la Prairie. 


Mr. Paldon is an employee of Mr. 
George Murton, and is also known in 
many parts of Ontario as a fine sports- 
man. He is one of the many young 
men Ontario has contributed to the up- 
building of the West. 
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Notes on the Last Ontario Hunting Season 


Unusual Weather Conditions 


BY G. J. MITCHELL. 


HE end of the last open season 

for deer found the returned hunt- 

ers with many and varied stories 

of the chase. Experiences natur- 

ally differ, but last November these diff- 

erences seemed more than usually great. 

Deer, dogs and bush, formed subjects 

for endless discussions, and interested 

listeners absorbed much valuable infor- 

mation on the ways of the deer hunters, 
their methods and successes. 

The last season will long be remem- 
bered for its unusual weather conditions. 
The temperature was mild in the ex- 
treme, there was almost an entire ab- 
sence of frost and no snow. To the un- 
initiated these things may indicate little, 
but to the man who has been to the 
woods after deer they mean much and 
explain, to a considerable extent, the 
paucity of heads accounted for by the 
express companies. 

In that splendid deer country lying be- 
tween the upper Muskoka Lakes and the 
Magnetewan, perhaps as fine a deer co- 
ver as can be found on this continent, 
less deer were taken last year than for 
many previous years. In conversation 
with men who have hunted for years in 
that greater section between the Georg- 
ian Bay and the Algonquin Park, north of 
the Grand Trunk Parry Sound branch, 
the consensus of opinion confirmed the 
statement “There is an appreciable 
shortage in game killed.” Hunters were 
possibly not quite so numerous as the 
previous year, but weather conditions 
played by far the greater part in protect- 
ing the fleet-footed redskins. Weather, 
by the way, made .the outing altogether 
enjoyable to those in the woods or on 
the runways from the point of comiort, 
though it also made the securing of game 
rather difficult. Surprised as I was to 
find our hunting section enjoying an In- 
dian summer, with wild flowers in 
bloom, butterflies gaily fluttering avout 
and the robins’ cheery notes throughcut 


the woods, I marvelled still more at 
the brilliant green of the foliage and the 
absence of Jack Frost after sundown. 
To the chair warming type of sportsman 
these conditions no doubt appealed, but 
I prefer the crisp November weather 
that we are accustomed to in the North 
country, with just enough frost in the air 
to give it the requisite tang that impels 
you to quicken your pace and makes 
an added sweater a grateful encum- 
brance. Then, indeed, do you sally forth 
with your favorite rifle over your arm 
and put several miles behind you out of 
pure exuberance before you realize that 
your muscles have not yet become hard- 
ened to the steep hills and rough trails 
that you encounter. The frozen path 
underfoot, the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, the smell of the woods and the 
tall pines all about contribute to a feel- 
ing of exhilaration that makes the annual 
return to the deer country a pleasurable 
anticipation, and a realization that com- 
pels your delight and appreciation. On 
such a morning as this you take to your 
runway with the enthusiasm of a school 
boy out for a holiday, though also, alas, 
with that innate lust for slaughter im- 
bued in us all, you threaten to extermin- 
ate every Big Buck in the country! You 
don’t of course—indeed you are lucky if 
you get a shot and luckier still 1f your 
bullet goes true and you bring down 
your quarry. 

You may recall such a morning, when, 
awakened about five o’clock, you pre- 
pare for the first day’s hunt, with a has- 
tily eaten breakfast. You stuff a few 
cartridges in the pockets of your shoot- 
ing coat, grab your gun from the rack 
and with a swagger you step briskly 
forth, only to return almost immediately 
for your pipe and matches. Once on 
the move you set a merry clip for the 
older chaps as you shoulder your rifle, 
and take the stiff hill near the camp at 
racing speed. Dropping the fellows at 
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their stands with your best wishes for 
success, you arrive at your runway 
shortly after daybreak, clamber into 
your coat sweater, fill your pipe and a- 
wait the pleasure the gods have in store 
for you. Sitting quietly against a friend- 
ly stump a sudden scurrying in the 
leaves near at hand brings you to your 
feet instanter, only to find a pesky red 
squirrel in sportive chase of his play- 
mate. At another time you suppress a 
desire to yawn, stretch your legs, or, 
move about, as you fancy the breaking 
of a twig off to your right must surely 
be an approaching deer. Then the still- 
ness is broken by the loud clatter of the 
Canadian jay, that sentinel of the forest 
who appears at most inopportune times 
and warns every denizen of the woods 
of your presence. You resume your 
seat, somewhat out of patience, when 
the music of the hounds sounds faintly 
in the distance and you sit up sharply 
as you recognize old Joe’s deep booming 
away to the south. Some few minutes 
elapse before they get him straightened 
out and the sharp treble of Cap’s ton- 


guing indicates that he too has caught , 


the scent. The inspiring canine chorus 
grows more and more distinct and you 
suddenly realize there may be some- 
thing doing around your diggins. Knock- 
ing the ashes from your pipe you stow 
it safely, haul your 38 to attention, 
squint carefully along the sights and 
getting to a standing position, strain 
eyes and ears in your efforts to locate 
just where he will break cover. About 
this time the rapidly approaching dogs 
are setting the air waves about your 
stump in riotous motion and your heart 
action has increased its speed precept- 
ibly—as it should with every healthy 
man who has the sporting blood in his 
veins—and you mount your stump to 
eet a better view of the surroundings. 
Of a sudden a deer emerges from the 
brush some hundred yards ahead and 
swings along in that easy, graceful stride 
that threatens to put an impossible dis- 
tance between your rifle muzzle and the 
object unless you speedily recover from 
your surprise and get busy. By a stroke 
of good fortune he swings to the left 
as he crosses the Cache road and ranges 
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down parallel to your stand, head 
thrown back, flag up, a picture of mus- 
cular activity. Your rifle comes to 
shoulder instinctively and after a quick 
glimpse through the sights you follow 
him for a jump or two until you can no 
longer restrain your trigger appendices. 
Bang! a puff of smoke, a header and 
down he goes. With a bound you clear 
the underbrush before you and speedily 
administer a second shot that puts him 
out of his misery. About this time the 
hounds come sailing in and you gener- 
ously pat their heaving sides for their 
grand work. Meanwhile you cannot but 
admire the buck for his cunning at- 
tempts in throwing them off the scent 
and his grand race in front of the 
hounds, as fast and game a pair as were 
ever dropped down on a fresh track. 
Your hearty yell, “I’ve got him,” brings 
the fellow from the next runway and he 
proceeds to congratulate you on what he 
calls, your great luck, while you dilate 
on the impossible distance the buck was 
from you, and how you just nailed him 
as he was fast fading from view. 


If this was all there was to deer hunt- 
ing, full complements, cook’s licenses 
and the like would be the rule rather 
than the contrary. In the last season 
the getting of deer was just a trifle more 
difficult. Without the snow mantle all the 
woods looked alike to the knowing bucks 
and many a weary chase our dogs had 
when the cunning..rascals would dash 
across an uncovered runway and hot- 
foot it to the nearest water. A few of 
the many chased were secured, nearly 
all running shots and it was an even 
break, with the odds slightly in favor 
of the game. 


Of still hunting or stalking little could 
be done. An imitation of the dogging 
methods was about all that could be 
said of it, and when the wise ones will 
tell you of their success without dogs, 
you can safely wager their game was 
secured ahead of the other fellows’ 
hounds and most likely after being wa- 
tered. 


The extremely late autumn, with its 
accompanying sunny days and frostless 
nights, will of course aid in the preser- 


vation of that most valued of four-footed 
game, the red deer, and those of us who 
were shy on numbers can reflect on the 
greater possibilities for mext season. 
There are many of us, I believe, who 
would favor legislation restricting the 
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hunter to one deer, thus helping to per- 
petuate that heritage of ours in the 
great Canadian game field to which we 
look forward for our annual outing, and 
which our country to the North so splen- 
didly affords. 


BY EB. J. MeVEIGH. 


I expect you will have a considerable 
number of letters from the hunters who 
took the field last fall, and I have no 


doubt some of them will report a scar- 


city of deer. I have seen several com- 
plaints of that kind in the daily papers, 
but I fear that too many of us advance 
as facts opinions that are based on our 


own individual experience wthout try- 


ing to get a general view of the situa- 
tion, and while this is natural, it is hard- 
ly fair. 

When the figures are published, I 
think it will be found that the numbers 
or deer killed will quite equal, if not ex- 
ceed, those of years past, and from my 
own observations I would say that the 
size and quality of deer secured were 
of an unusually high average. 

Personally, I was not attached to any 
particular party last season, but during 


my wanderings through the woods I 


came in contact with eight or ten parties, 
and with all of these I found old friends 
and acquaintances. I also had know- 
ledge of a number of parties whom I 
did not meet, and I covered much more 
ground than usual personally. 

There were days when the weather 
was really too warm for bush work, and 
I know of deer that were spoiled by 
heat and flies, but on the whole the sea- 
son was delightful for the annual out- 
ing. 

I am of the opinion that the weather 
has much to do with the actions of the 
deer. For instance: I found that the 
men hunting on the larger lakes got 
many large deer, mostly bucks that 
came in after a comparatively short run 


ahead of the dogs, while small lakes 


© 


that had in cold seasons been favorite 


watering places were passed by, and 


speaking generally the men who hunted 


— or without dogs, in the woods, 


found unusual difficulty in securing their 
deer. 


It is a well known fact that deer will 
change their runways, not in any regu- 
lar manner, nor year by year, but in a 
way that appears hap-hazard to us, and 
it seems to me that these changes were 
more general last year, than for many 
years past. This applies to the woods 
and small lakes more than to the larger 
lakes. Personally, I found an unusual 
number of old trails without a fresh 
track, and a corresponding number of 
new trails used last season for the first 
time. This naturally kept the bush men 
guessing and caused them to miss many 
chances. In fact the water men got the 
deer, so far as I had the opportunity of 
judging. As to who received the great- 
est benefit, and had most pleasure each 
must say for himself, according to his 
nature. 


In support of my statement that the 
men hunting on the water got the deer, 
I may quote the following figures: 
Eight parties I visited killed in the ag- 
gregate forty-one deer. Three of these 
parties hunted in the bush—they killed 
three deer between them; the water men 
killed thirty-eight. These are _ facts 
that came under my notice, and while I 
am not at present saying anything about 
abolition of the dog in deer hunting, it 
seems to me that the people who fear 
that our deer may be killed off in the 
near future, need only secure the pro- 
hibition of the dog to decrease by at 
least one half the number killed each 
year. 


The wolves are on the increase, in 
some districts at least. .I found traces 
of their killing last year where I had 
found them ten years ago, but not since 
then, and I met one man who told me of 
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a way to kill them that was a new one 
to me. Of that later. 


The partridges were much more plen- 
tiful than for the past three years, and 
they were large, fine, healthy birds. I 
did not see one that looked small and 
sickly. The rabbits were also more 
numerous, and while they did not seem 
to have increased in proportion to the 
partridges they were large and strong. 
The blight that has been so general, ap- 
peared to have run its course, and let 
us hope that we have seen the last of 
it for many years. It will, I suppose, 
return in regular course, but how many 
years may elapse before its next visit 
I am unable to say, nor have I met any- 
one who has kept tab on it so that they 
can make even a fair guess as to when 
it may be expected. 


[It is most unfortunate that we cannot 
do more execution among the wolves, 
but our combined knowledge as to the 
means of getting the best of them is 
small indeed, and the man who will come 
forward with a plan, be it ever so fan- 
tastic, so long as it looks feasible, will 
receive many thanks, and possibly some 
profit. The scheme outlined by the man 
I referred to above is as follows—lI will 
try to give it in his own words leaving 
out his superfluous adjectives: 


“Some years ago I was in a shanty up 
the C. P. and there was an old son of a 
gun there who looked after several 
shanties in the summer. In the winter 
he didn’t have. much to do, so he got 
after the wolves. He had a shanty near 
a large lake and the wolves used to 
cross this lake in packs, so he killed 
three deer and took them out on the 
lake where he propped them up with 
sticks until they were frozen stiff, and 
stood alone when the sticks were re- 
moved. Then he made a brush hide 
near them and lay there at night. The 
wolves would come on the run for the 
deer and then the old geezer would turn 
loose on them with buckshot and knock 
the stuffing out of them. I counted 
forty pelts in his shanty once when I 
dropped in to see him, and once the old 
son of a scared a couple of us blue 
by sticking up a dead wolf same as he 
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did the deer, but near the road, and we 
thought it was alive and coming for us.” 


There is no patent on this process, so 
far as I know, and I offer it to all and 
sundry without price. 


One of the most interesting things 
that came under my notice while in the 
woods, was the new Beaver Dams in 
old Beaver Meadows. I visited some of 
these meadows again last year that I 
had not seen for fifteen years, and it was 
a most delightful surprise to find the 
Beaver there once more. Fifteen years 
ago they were not there, and I don’t 
know for how many years before that, - 
but judging by the growth of bush etc., 
and comparing same with growth of past 
fifteen years, I would say that the Bea- 
ver are returning to old haunts after an 
absence of thirty to forty, and even fiity 
years. : 


The first one of these old-new mea- 
dows I came on to had, when I visited it 
before, a good foot path around one side 
of it, and I was following this up, pay- 
ing more attention to the faint traces 
of the old road, than to my surroundings 
generally, when I found myself walking 
in water, where no water should be. 
This made me “sit up and take notice” 
and imagine my delight when I found 
the new dam and any number of Beaver 
trails to and from the water. There were 
plenty of signs to show that this colony 
had moved in last year, and I guess they 
were working day and night, for the wa- 
ter where the trails entered, was all mix- 
ed up with floating vegetation, showing 
that it had not settled, and it was then 
three in the afternoon. 


I am glad to say that this condition 
is general, and not confined to any one 
district, but is going on wherever the 
Beaver are protected, and surely it is 
cause for congratulation. It is not of- 
ten that man can retrace his steps and 
undo, to even some slight extent, the re- 
sult of his wasteful ways, and when he 
can there is nothing of which he should 
be more proud. 
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been conquered and made to yield 

up their spoils of grain and ro- 

mance. What the people of this 
and other countries have gained in ma- 
terial wealth, they have lost in fairy 
stories. The time was, when the people 
of Ontario and Quebec were afraid of 
the Saskatchewan winter—when good 
but misguided people from across the 
water arrived in Montreal with “Big 
Game” outfits. That time has passed— 
for the West. In Winnipeg, people just 
begin to live when the snappy weather 
of December chafes the cheeks and sends 
their blood dancing, tingling through 
veins that demand the frost, as the Sala- 
mander calls for sunshine and red pep- 
per in his soup. 


The West has been conquered—Now 
for the North. With astonishment, even 
Canadians are beginning to realize that 
there is no part of Canada—‘“unlivable.” 
When the tide of Western immigration 
has run its course and land in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, yes—even in _ the 
Peace and Skeena River countries— 
when this land is as high priced and as 
thickly populated as that of Western 
Ontario—then will the wanderer turn 
his attention to the North, and the 
country be ready for a fresh crop of 
Fairy Stories. 


By that time, there will be many cities 
of several thousand inhabitants, possibly 
within the Arctic circle. The country 
will then be in the hands of the people 
who are already pushing their way north. 
The wilderness will have been Con- 
quered. 


[oe Wilds of the Wild West have 


Listen! You people of the East—of 
the West—and of the effete South—the 
North Country is the coming country, 
it’s a country of Wealth and wonderful 
possibilities, and, when the crust of it’s 
austerity has been broken, it will be an 
hospitable—yes, even a warm country. 


_ For, the greatest difference between the 
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North and the South is in the people 


Folk Lore of the Queen Charlotte Islands 


BY ISAIAH CLAUDE CRAIG. 


and this is altogether a matter of exper- 
ience. 

All along the Pacific coast from Van- 
couver to Skagway, people are learning 
to grow turnips. Think of it. They are 
mining for copper on Moresby Island. 
They are falling over each other in the 
rush for coal, copper and ranch lands on 
Graham Island. Even oil, they say, 
will one day be produced in abundance 
from their oil fields. No more timber 
can be staked in British Columbia which 
means that the rush has lately threat- 
ened to exhaust natural resources. In 
the Skeena River country people have 
had “fruit farms” for twenty years. 
This is the “New” country that the G. 
T. P. will tap. They have coal in there, 
also copper, also farm lands. At Cop- 
per City, at the junction of the Lakelse 
and Kitsumkillum rivers, they are sell- 
ing fifty foot lots for $100.00 and people 
are buying them. 

The whole western coast is alive with 
people. Men of every calling are swarm- 
ing in to secure the best of this natural 
wealth. And this is only the beginning 
—the beginning of the end—the ultim- 
ate subjugation of the “Frozen North.” 

People up in this Northern Country 
have been living happy, civilized lives 
for twenty years, and may are the tales 
that are told of the pioneers. Last sum- 
mer the writer did the coast country, 
and while there picked up a few tales 
which the folks up around the Queen 
Charlottes. call “Folk Lore.” They are 
not necessarily “All True”’—but they 
are “founded on facts” and to acquaint 
the readers of Rod and Gun with the 
people of this new country, we will re- 
late just one or two. 

This. then, is the fable of the Mad 
Englishman :— 

Once upon a time, some seventeen 
years ago, a Mad Englishman, direct 
from London, England, came to the 
Queen Charlottes with several copies of 
the Illustrated London News, a whole 
lot of shiney shot guns, a rifle or two, 
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and seventeen head of cattle—exactly 
seventeen. 

Now, the Queen Charlottes are not- 
able for several things, mainly for Min- 
ing, Mosquitoes, Copper and Curiosity. 
Everybody in the Queen Charlottes is 
directly or indirectly interested in Cop- 
per Mining. The Mosquitoes are inter- 
ested in the Miners, and one and all are 
imbued with an overweening curiosity 
which originally hails from the North- 
lands and renders all family and busi- 
ness “secrets” public property. 

Nobody can keep a secret in this land 
where everybody possesses a huge in- 
terest in everybody else, and where be- 
ing “wise” is the first condition of san- 
ity. 

A mosquito is but a stork in minia- 
ture. There are no storks in the Queen 
Charlottes, but there 
mong the Indians to the effect that when 
a new heir to the state is born he is 
brought by an immortal mosquito. 

“Oh! Mamma,” said a little girl to 
her Siwash parent, “Look at the birdies” 
—thus forever putting the Queen Char- 
lotte mosquito in its proper pigeon hole. 

So the Englishman came, -built him 
a house and started in to get rich. 
Then the mosquitoes got his number 
and ’twas the beginning of the end. 
One day the Indians to whom he was 
something of a “souvenir curio” mis- 
sed him. He was gone—gone in an 
open boat with one lone Indian to guide 
him across the troubled waters of Hec- 
ata Strait back to the land of music 
halls—away forever from the Queen 
Charlotte mosquito. 

And he left his guns and a lot of pretty 
pictures from the Illustrated News pin- 
ned to the walls. And he left his seven- 
teen head of cattle peacefully switching 
away the mosquitoes, and he never re- 
_ turned to claim them. 

And the seventeen head of cattle 
grew and multiplied until at the present 
day they number many hundreds. A 
house cat in the Queen Charlotte soon 
gets so wild that she is a menace to the 
household. Now these cows have grown 
wilder and wilder each year until at the 
last each is about seventeen times as 
wild as the cats. With the advent of 


is a tradition a-. 
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later civilization came many claimants 
for the wild cattle of Graham Island— 
seventeen in all. They wrangled and 
disputed about it, but it is doubtful 
if with cannon and a crown grant they 
could secure their property, for in the 
land where fresh beef is as port wine 
and walnuts, the hungry denizens will 
dine on bear stake rather than take chan- 
ces with the erstwhile kine of the Mad 
Englishman. 


Of the many peculiar people who have 
from time to time landed on Moresby’s 
precipitous shores, perhaps the most 
peculiar was Bronco Bill—Bronco Bill 
was an Old codger with white, flowing 
whiskers who had lived so long in a 


level land that he had come to believe 


the world round like a pancake. 

When he came to the Queen Char- 
lottes to prospect he brought a bike a- 
long. The third mate of the coast tug 
stowed this luxury in a remote corner 
of the hold and proceeded to place the 
whole cargo on top of it. When it came 
time for Bronco to get off he demanded 
his bicycle. The captain remonstrated 
—so did the pilot. The bald-headed pur- 
ser shed tears and the third mate, who 
taught Sunday School, swore to no avail. 
The bicycle had to come off that trip 
and no other. 

When the boys saw the bike they 
christened it’s owner Bronco Bill be- 
cause he was such a wild and wooly fel- 
low and was going to coast up and down 
the mountains in search of copper, stak- 
ing his claims as he biked merrily 
along. 

Bill changed his mind about prospec- 
ting and started a general store. Now 
the life of a store keeper in a mining 
community is one long fight to prevent 
the “poor miners” from swiping his 
door steps and using them for food. 

Every time a miner came to buy a 
can of tomatoes from Bronco he swiped 
a ham. Bill began to weary of the 
sport. 

One day he met Shorty Wood and 
mistaking the hungry gleam in _ that 


mine-owner’s eye for sympathy, said— 


“T feel—I feel—I feel like a buffalo.” 
“How’s that?” queried Shorty. 
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“IT feel—I feel,’ stammered Bronco,’ 


“T feel like a buffalo surrounded by 
wolves.” 

Thereafter they called him Buffalo 
Bill, and on a dark night Captain Lock, 
of the Amur may be heard to yell to 
the third mate, “How is she now?” 


“All in sir,” comes the answer. 


Then—‘What have you got for this 
place?” 

“Potatoes and salt and okum for Buff- 
alo Bill,” yells the mate, and from the 
boats at the steamer’s side comes a roar 
of laughter from the poor miners of 
Moresby Island. 


We might tell you of many others, of 
how the windy city got its name from 
the talkative founder. There is a story, 
however, which for its point deserves re- 
peating. Also, it may serve to cast some 
light upon the character of the little un- 
derstood and much maligned English- 
man. Racial prejudice counts in this as 
in most other cases for the difference in 
point of view. 

The Englishman is of all men the 
most sociable—that is, he embodies 
many if not all of society’s virtues and 
faults. Miners, as every one knows, are 
not over particular about social forms. 
There came to Moresby a nephew of a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who quick- 
ly imbued the community with a sense 
of social importance, and, among other 
things, the futility of work. 


He was the incarnation of officialdom 
was this gent. He applied for the pos- 
ition of Deputy Mining Recorder, got 
it, and proceeded to put his stamp on 
everything. The boys grinned and 
poked each other in the ribs, but pretty 
soon this man was the acknowledged 
head of the community. Tet us call him 
Lord Willie. Lord Willie in an ener- 
getic spell made a map of the country 
for many miles around, showing the ex- 
act location of each mining claim. Now 
this was a purely futile piece of work 
on the face of it, but wait, he also made 
a map of the coast line, its indentations 
and its undulations. He _ christened 
this mountain Mount Lord Willie, that 
bay William Bay, yon point, Bill’s Head- 
land, a lake after his sister at home. 


Pretty soon the whole country was one 
standing advertisement for Lord Willie, 
his family and assigns. 

But now for the joke—one day the 
boys heard that Lord Willie had gone to 
work. The news spread and _ pretty 
soon all had gathered about his shack 
to observe the phenomenon and make 
prognostications about its recurrence 
sometime during the next century. 

There was a large tree »verhanging 
Lord Willie’s hut. Lord Willie himself 
was trying to cut it down and from the 
manner of his operations it seemed in- 
evitable that the tree would fall right 
across the hut and wipe that edifice off 
Lord Willie’s map of the locality. © 

They awaited the result in silence. Fin- 


ally, the tree gave an ominous crack and 


lurched towards the shack. 


Shorty Woods, who the day before 
had had his hair cut, as he put it with 
an axe and a brush hook, could not, in 
the exposed condition of his brain, en- 
dure the strain longer. 


“Say,” he said, “is that there bloomin’ 


tree goin’ to eliminate the gosh blamed 
Town Hall?” 


Shorty, you see, was merely expres- 
sing a natural human curiosity as to the 
outcome. 


Lord Willie paused, wiped his brow 
and then, overcoming, as if by herculean 
effort, a contemptuous reticence toward 
all who demanded obvious answers to 
fool questions, he replied, “Do you think 
I’m a bloomin’ prophet?” 

They’re a wonderful people in this 
North country. Théy have brawn— 
heart-soul—and imagination which in 
some measure accounts for these tales. 
They are blazing the way for a civilized 
north. Some day we will see theatres 
in the Arctic circle as a result of these 
adventurous spirits. 


In the meantime, here is a wonderful 
land, a livable land and a lot of loveable 
people subduing the North and West. 
When this has been done the tide will 
turn north, and people will learn how 
to extract warmth, wealth and comfort 
from a land where they had thought 
lay only dreary and barren land. 


Some Old Time Stories of Old Ontario 


TOLD BY JAMES E. ORR. 


HE following stories are some of 

| the reminiscences of Mrs. Walter 
Scot Of ‘ocottsville,, Ont. She 
Says: 

In’ the old pioneer days buckwheat 
Was almost as much a luxury as a neces- 
sity, and all the settlers tried to keep a 
good supply of buckwheat flour on hand 
for their family use.’ This flour, set to 
rise over night, then fried in the morn- 
ing on the hot griddle of an old fashion- 
ed fire place, and eaten while smoking 
hot with plenty of genuine maple mo- 
lasses, made a breakfast for a frosty win- 
ter morning fit for a king. 

One fall, about eighty years ago, my 
father was thrashing his crop of buck- 
wheat. On this occasion, the threshing 
floor was the bare ground, the machine 
was a flail and the motive power behind 
it, my father’s strong arms. The place 
where he was thrashing was only a lit- 


tle distance from the present switch be-. 


tween Tempo and Scottsville on the trol- 
ley line. As he was busily laboring to 
separate the grain from the straw, what 
should suddenly appear upon the scene 
but a big, black, woolly bear. This fel- 
low seemed to allow his curiosity for 
the work that was going on to overcome 
his fear, and ~ carelessly drew near 
enough to allow my father to give him 
a blow over the head with the flail. This 
roused the bear’s savage ire almost to 
fighting pitch, but the owner of the flail 
never thought of showing any fear or 
of running away, although he knew by 
this time that the bear meant business. 
Nothing daunted, father seized his pitch- 
fork, a big, old fashioned one, that had 
been made at a blacksmith’s shop near 
home and which made a formidable wea- 
pon of defence, and with only this fork 
for protection, faced the bear which was 
now sitting on its haunches ready for 
an attack. The battle began in earnest 
—a hand to hand combat between man 
and beast. 

The bear would soon have been vic- 
torious could he have knocked aside the 


fork, but his assailant was no coward 
and from none of his savage blows or 
growls would flinch a particle. The 
fight went on for over an hour, the bear 
receiving many thrusts from the fork. 
At the end of that time Bruin concluded 
that the dexterous old pioneer swung 
the handle of his weapon too effectively, 
and turning, he tried to make his escape 
to the woods while his hide was whole. 
Father followed up his advantage and 
the bear was soon going on a loping gal- 
lop, gaining momentum from every jab 
from the fork. As they neared the fence, 
the bear aimed for a hole which was 
large enough for him to jump through, 
but just as he was in the act of doing so 
a mighty thrust of the fork pinned him 
securely to the fence by the leg where 
he hung howling and growling most out- 
rageously, and his captor did not loosen 
his hold on the handle. The situation 
grew desperate. The bear was mad with 
rage and the man knew that once he 
freed himself he would fight to the death 
and the man’s chances would be slight. 
So father shouted for help with all the 
force his lungs could command, and my 
mother, who was attending to her house- 
hold duties, heard and ran quickly in 
answer to his alarming cries. 

When she came within shouting dis- 
tance she was told to go back and bring 
the rifle, which she did, running with 
it across: the stumpy fields. Soon the 
fork handle was transferred to her 
charge and for ten minutes or more held 
the animal at bay until her husband 
could load his rifle and shoot the bear. 
This was the fortunate end of a very 
exciting bear story. We and the neigh- 
bors, had an abundance of bear steak, 
oil enough to fill many vessels, and 
a beautiful fur robe. At that time I was 
about five years of age. 


About a year after this, early in the 
thirties, my father, who delighted in the 
chase and was in his element when trap- 
ping or shooting, went hunting with a 
neighbor. It was at the beginning of 
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the winter and the snow was already 
quite deep. As they intended to spend 
a long day away from home, my mother 
prepared them a lunch of corn bread 
and venison and they started off very 
early in high spirits for a long day’s 


sport, hoping also to replenish the home 


larder. They carried a good rifle, abun- 
dance of ammunition, an axe, compass, 
flint and punk, and other little neces- 
Saries with them. 

From our home lot, 60 Talbot Road, 
they went east for miles through the 
unbroken forest, but apart from bagging 
a few of the smaller varieties of game, 
they met with no success. At about 


three o'clock they sighted some deer 


and quickly gave chase, the tracks lead- 
ing them southward through a very zig- 
zag course. The early twilight began to 
deepen and the tracks became harder 
to discern, so the hunters were forced 
to abandon the chase. As the darkness 
increased the men became so confused 
that they could not believe their com- 
pass and thought it was leading them 
astray. They went farther and farther 
in the wrong direction until the night 
closed in on them and they found them- 
selves in a rather hilly country with a 
large creek, which they afterwards de- 
cided was Kettle Creek, in the township 
of Yarmouth. They had travelled over 
twenty miles and in all that long day 
had seen no sign of man or human habit- 
ation. The same land today is worth 
upwards of $100 per acre. 


The hunters knew not what to do. 
The thought of perishing in the snow 
while their families anxiously awaited 
their home-coming, was not pleasant 
and to wander on in the darkness of 
the wood was impossible for they were 
lost, and in all probability were many 
miles from any shelter. Nerving them- 
selves to the ordeal they began to make 
preparations for spending the night 
where they were. They scraped away 
the snow from the top of a small hill 
where the trees were thin. Their hunt- 
ers’ instinct told them to keep out of 
the denser woods for though warmer it 
was far more dangerous. They gather- 
ed wood and brush and when a good 


4 pile was made the flint anc punk was 
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brought forth and presently a cheerful 
fire was snapping upwards toward the 
tree-tops, probably the first fire to be 
built there by white men since the be- 
ginning of the world. They now ate 
what was left of their lunch but, though 
it helped some it did not appease their 
hunters’ appetites by any means and had 
to be supplemented by a pair of plump 
black squirrels from their game bags. 
These they roasted in the embers of the 
fire and finished their repast with a re- 
freshing drink from the creek near by. 

Beech limbs with plenty of leaves 
Were cut and made into a tepee and the 
men settled down as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances would permit, to wait and 
watch for morning. 


Suddenly, sometime before midnight, 
carried on the frosty air from over the 
hills, came the ominous yelping snarl of 
a pack of hungry wolves. 


Although each hunter had suspected 
this they had not talked of the possibil- 
ity among themselves. Each had hoped 
for the best, and best to them meant 
that no bears or wolves would molest 
their humble quarters that night. The 
pack came on apace, circling nearer and 
nearer to the fire and continually baying 
and barking in a most blood-thirsty way. 
The men knew well that in the winter 
the wolves were rendered ferocious by 
hunger and would pursue their prey un- 
relentingly. They were alert in:a mo- 
ment and quickly decided on a plan of 
defence. One was to prepare the wood, 
while the other was to swing the blaz- 
ing fire brands round several times and 
suddenly let them fly in the midst of 
the largest pack possible. In this way 
they hoped to overawe and frighten a- 
way the intruders. But despite their ef- 
forts the wolves never retreated. All 
night long they kept up a continual at- 
tack on the camp, never coming within 
four or five rods of the fire, but barking 
and snapping in a discordant chorus 
and running hither and thither over the 
snow, their numbers increasing until the 
whole forest seemed like a moving pan- 
orama. All night through the hunters 
fought the wolves in this way. They 
dared not shoot one for fear of rousing 
an uncontrollable thirst for blood in the 
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rest of the pack. No one can put into 
words the terrors of that fight for life 
which was never for a moment relaxed. 
The wolves had cornered a supper and 
were determined to have it, but the sup- 
per said “No,” and stuck to it, and so 
achieved victory. When the first streaks 
of dawn appeared their enemies slunk 
away into the woods defeated, and the 
hunters saw that on the battle ground 
around the camp fire the snow was pack- 
ed solid for many rods. 


Our tired heroes broke camp early and 
wandered on hoping to reach a house 
or settlement during the day. About 
noon, to their great joy, they came to 
the log house of a settler—a Mr. Lyons, 
who had settled on the bank of a creek 
bearing his own name, two miles north 
of Talbotville. As the strange looking 
pair drew near Lyons cried out, “Hello, 
Fortiner! Why, where in the name of 
conscience have you been?’ But nei- 
ther father nor his mate could explain 
their odd appearance or tell a word of 
their experiences. They wefe soon giv- 


en the best dinner the house afforded 


and this brought them back to their sen- 
ses. Then Mr. Lyons hooked his oxen 
to the wooden sleigh and there, cosily 
nestled in a bed of pea straw and cover- 
ed over with Mrs. Lyons’ warm quilts, 
the hunters lay while Mr. Lyons guided 
the oxen over three miles of stumpy 
road to our home. It took over two 
weeks of good nursing before the men 
got over the ill effects of that strenuous 


and never-to-be-forgotten night. My 
mother at home had passed a sleepless, 
anxious night also. The wolves had 


barked and howled unceasingly around 
the house, and many times the dog had 
come bounding against the door for 
safety. He was not admitted, however, 
as his presence outside prevented the 
wolves from coming too near the house. 
My mother and her little family kept 
vigil all night hoping against hope that 
my father might be spared to them in 
safety. 

Always after this my father did all 
he possibly could to rid the country of 
these destructive pests. He made traps 
and dead falls in the woods, and by 


means of these and his rifle made many 
turn up their toes. 

My father was a carpenter and in 
many ways helped to make comfortable 
the log homes for the new comers. Much 
of the household furniture used in the 
old days was made by him, and numer- 
ous tables and chairs and other articles 
made over ninety years ago are in use 
today. For real solid comfort there is 
nothing like the dear old bark bottomed 
chair of the old days. I have several 
in my home now that have been doing 
service for ninety years. 


The new settlers were often very poor. 
Money was scarce and they often found 
it difficult to get food enough to eat. 
Mothers used to say the hardest thing 
to bear was hearing their children cry- 
ing with hunger and to have nothing 
to give them. Often three or four fam- 
ilies would join together “picnic” style. 
Each would bring a little and put it all 
on one table and sharing thus would 
have a sufficient variety for at least one 
good meal. 


Small patches of wheat were sown 
among the stumps in the fiéld. This 
wheat when ripe was shelled, thorough- 
ly boiled and eaten with milk or maple 
syrup. Everything in the way of greens 
was secured in season and aided in sup- 
plying the settlers with food. 

Later on when everyone came to the 
great logging bees, the men to work and 
their wives to heip prepare the supper, 
pot pies were the staple dish. The meat 
used was frequently the product of the 
chase, bear, deer or wild turkey. This, 
with plenty of flour or wheat filling, 
made a satisfying dish for an army of 
hungry loggers. My mother took me to 
a logging bee about eighty-two years 
ago when I was but three years old, and 
while she and the many other women 
helped with the meal, I and a host of 
other youngsters, played around to our 
hearts’ content. When the first supper 
was over we were all placed on a big 
bed and given many dishes of appetizing 
pot-pie. During the afternoon of this 
bee my father’s brother from Buffalo 
came to visit us. His journey was by 
boat to Port Stanley, then fifteen miles 
up the newly made road to our home. 
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‘turkeys and geese; 


To the bush settlers, my uncle was quite 
a curiosity, many of them never having 
seen a city gentleman since leaving the 
city of their birth in the old homeland. 
My well-dressed uncle carried me home 
from the bee that night and made me the 
happiest three-year old girl in Westmin- 
ster. 

It rémained for the old time weddings 
to call forth the very best that could 
be gathered together for table use. Wild 
white bread; a big 
cauldron of potatoes boiled in the open; 
delicious preserves of wild plums or ber- 
ries; tarts, cakes and pies galore, and 
plenty of tea and coffee made a delect- 
able wedding feast to which the entire 
neighborhood was expected and_ wel- 
comed. 


When quite young I used to attend 
the Sunday School and preaching ser- 
vices held in the log School-house. The 
boys and girls considered it no mark of 
disrespect to meet there bare-footed and 
bare-headed and all the clothing we wore 
had been made at our own homes. The 
flax and wool had been grown and put 
through many processes by the farmers 
and their wives to make it fit for wear- 
ing. The thread used for making cloth- 
es from the loom finished product was 
also made at home by spinning with 
great care some of the clearest flax fi- 
bres. When the whole was properly 
colored and made into wearing apparel 
according to the artistic ideas of the mak- 
er, we had clothing that was very com- 
fortable and warm. Many of the brides 
and grooms of the olden days were thus 
dressed on their wedding day and 
thought it no ordeal. 

For a long time our cooking was all 
done in the old fashioned fire-place. By 
using various utensils we could bake, 
boil, and roast handily, and for baking 
in the ashes or broiling over the coals, 
the fire-place has not been equalled by 
stove or range. The indispensable art- 
icle for such a fire was the back log, 
and the bigger and greener this was, 
the better were its lasting qualities. 
Every, morning a fresh log was put in 
place by the men, care being taken to 
place it in a trench in the ashes so that 
the fire could reach no part but the front. 
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This made the fire more cheerful and 
handier to work with. 


The principal work of the first black- 
smith who opened a shop in that local- 
ity was shoeing oxen and making the 
long-linked chains used by the settlers 
in logging. Finer work was done also, 
such as making forks, hoes, axes and 
many other useful articles used on the 
farm or in the house. 


The teachers of the early school used 
to board around among the homes of 
the pupils. School was conducted only 
in the winter months, and the principal 
lines of study were reading and writing. 
At night we had old-fashioned spelling 
schools, and from these many a coura- 
geous and correct speller has graduated. 
I am creeping up to four score years 
and ten but I am still conceited enough 
to believe that the present day scholar 
with all his modern equipment and ad- 
vantages could not cope successfully 
with an old timer, who was once an 
active member of the spelling schools 
of long ago. 


When a young man took his lady love 
to an entertainment or gathering of any 
kind he would come to her home rid- 
ing on a big, broad-backed, well-groom- 
ed horse, and looking as slick as a but- 
ton. On a big home-made saddle, cov- 
ered with a soft-furred bear’s robe, the 
gentleman would sit in front, and snug- 
gling up close behind him would be the 
sweet faced maiden he admired more 
than any other. 


I once won a bible in Sunday school 
for good attendance and for memoriz- 
ing the Scriptures. I still have the book 
ck is in a fine state of preservation. 
My name was written in it by the late 
Mr. Oliver McClary, who was later on 
one of the founders of the McClary 
Manufacturing Co., now one of the larg- 
est stove manufacturers in Canada. Mr. 
McClary was also my first school teach- 
er. The date of the bible is 1824, the 
year of my birth. 

I remember when the first lumber 
wagon was purchased by a farmer of 
our settlement. After the home-made 
wooden ox-cart it was regarded as a lux- 
ury, and was critically examined by 
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many visitors to the home of the owner, 
who looked upon it much as the people 
of a few years ago looked upon an auto. 

When a young girl, more than sixty 
years ago, I once went to assist my un- 
cle for a few weeks in a hotel at Lam- 
beth. One day about eleven o’clock, a 
couple of men came along who wanted 
dinner in a hurry, and in great haste I 
started to prepare it. Our fire was in 
a small summer kitchen whose floor was 
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not very tight, and as I ran back and 
forth I saw a snake crawling down be- 
tween the flooring boards. I instantly 
caught up a poker and gave the intrud- 
er a few quick blows which soon put it 
out of business. When I carried it out- 
side the men told me I had killed a rat- 
tle snake and showed me the rattles. 
This shocked me very much, and it was 
a long time before I could rid my mind 
of the thought of that rattle snake. 


A Day’s Duck Shooting 


The Last Before Breaking Camp 


BY SH Ss We 


T was late in the fall of 1907, and for 
| several days the blue-bills and red- 
heads had been leaving Lake W— 

in small flocks, bound for the South. 

So persistently was this migratory 
movement carried on that only about 
five hundred remained out of the many 
thousands that had been on the lake a 
couple of weeks earlier. The remaining 
ones were so difficult to reach that two 
or three attempts to bag some of them 


had ended in almost total failure. My 
companion, Mr. H and: vey had, 
therefore, been reduced to lounging 


around camp, varied by an occasional 
hunt for ruffed grouse in the neighbour- 
ing pieces of woodland. Ruffed grouse 
proved more scarce than the ducks, al- 
though in the previous year they were 
fairly plentiful. In the enjoyment of 
camp life, however, the time passed plea- 
santly enough. There is a charm in out- 
door life in the fall days—a vim in the 
cooler air and in noting the changes 
in the scenery, which I shall not attempt 
to describe, though without this charm 
hunting would lose much of its enjoy- 
ments for many of us. 

Both of us were filled with a desire to 
take some ducks to town on breaking 
camp, and we had reached the time when 
the following day would see us take our 
departure. We were at breakfast when 
we decided to make a last effort to get 
a few. 


We ought not, we knew, to have left 
our decision to so late a period of our 
stay. Usually, on duck: hunting days, 
we had our decoys out at break of day 
so as not to miss the early morning 
flight. Here we were, dawdling over 
our breakfast and the time passing rap- 
idly. However, once the decision was 
taken we put on a hustle that would 
have surprised our friends. Some lunch 
was hastily got together, a Thermos bot- 
tle filled with hot coffee, the boats loaded 
with decoys, Sport, our Irish water span- 
iel, whistled up, and we were off—to a 
point of rushes in the lake near Where 
the ducks had been feeding for a couple 
of days and where, luckily, they had so 
far been undisturbed. 

As we neared this place the ducks 
took wing, to alight out in the lake, and 
Wwe spent some time in putting out our 
decoys—about two hundred in number— 
to our satisfaction and anchoring our 
small shooting skiff in the marshes. 

During the time we were busily en- 
gaged in these preparations several small 
flocks returned and we became quite 
hopeful of getting some shooting. As 
our shooting skiff was only large en- 
ough for one to shoot from, it was decid- 
ed that I should occupy this position first 
giving way to my companion later on. 

Scarcely had I taken up my positten 
in the skiff than I saw a flock of ducks 
in the distance. As they winged their 
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way nearer I gave the blue-bill’s cal, 
but they were red-heads, and, though 
noticing the decoys, they turned away 
Just out of range. 

Shortly afterwards a flock of five blue- 
bills hove in sight, and though inclined 
to be wary, they turned on hearing my 
call and came over the decoys t> my 
left. Two reports from my one trigger 
L. C. Smith, with Dupont smokeless and 
chilled fives, and two of them were 
floating on the water, breasts upward, 
and I had the feeling of satisfaction 
which comes from making a neat double. 

A flock of red-heads came within long 
range and I succeeded in killing one and 
crippling another, which I was fortunate 
enough to also kill, after hastily reload- 
ing with a charge of number eight shot. 

Next a flock of whistlers, flying close 
to the water on their way to some fav- 
ourite feeding ground of their own in 
the lake, were almost over the decoys 
to my right before I saw them. The 
shot, for a right handed shooter from a 
sitting position in a boat, was a diffi- 
cult one, but I secured one with each 
barrel and I thought: I have my 
“shooting clothes” on today. 

Two more flocks started to come to 
the decoys, but they were red-heads and 
provokingly kept out of range. A little 
later three blue-bills left a flock and 
came right over the decoys to my left, 
giving me a fine opportunity to make 
a double. The shot was so easy I could 
scarcely believe I had missed with both 
barrels. Surely those shells were loaded 
without shot. Those readers who are 
duck hunters will doubtless remember 
similar incidents in their own experien- 
ces; dropping them regularly, even with 
hard shots, and then those unaccount- 
able misses! 

Soon afterwards I saw a flock of large, 
dark looking ducks flying about half way 
down the lake. They turned in my di- 
rection, and as they came nearer I knew 
by their form, colour and flight that 
they were black ducks. On my imitat- 
ing their call they turned, but only for 
an instant. As all who have hunted 


- black ducks know, it is not easy to de- 


ceive them late in the season. In this 


_ they flew on and alighted on 
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a rice bed about a mile away, blacks 
being non-divers and feeding only in 
shallow water. The writer believes the 
black duck to be the most difficult of 
the species to successfully hunt, though 
with live decoys fair success may some- 
times be obtained. 

My next shot was at long range at a 
flock of red-heads and one left the flock 
and fell dead about two hundred yards 
away. 

Out in the lake I saw an occasional 
flock of mergansers flying on their way 
to some fishing ground, and a few but- 
ter-balls looking for some sheltered feed- 
ing spot, as the wind had freshened con- 
siderably. There were also some gulls, 
probably in search of a flock of mer- 
gansers, from whom they might steal 
the fish as the latter brought them to 
the surface. 

A large flock of ducks flew from the 
water out on the lake, and, after circ- 
ling, alighted again, except for a few 
which headed in my direction. The lat- 
ter came within fair range and I killed 
two with the first barrel and crippled a 
third with the second. The latter dived 
before I could reload and I did not see 
it again. 

I now gave place to Mr. H and 
proceeded to pick up my dead ducks, a 
somewhat difficult task, as some had 
drifted quite a distance out on the lake. 
With the aid of a good field glass, which 
I always carry when duck hunting, I 
succeeded in recovering the whole ol 
them with a single exception. This 
glass has stood me in good stead many 
a time. By its use I have often located 
flocks of ducks feeding and have had 
good shooting which I should have miss- 
ed entirely without such aid. 

As I seized the ducks by their heads 
and shook the water from their feath- 
ers, they were so fat that they appear- 
ed like lumps of lead. 

On landing I received a warm wel- 
come from Sport, who had been left on 
shore in charge of some of our outfit. 
As it was now time for lunch I partook 
of it in company with Sport, bringing to 
its discussion such an appetite as only — 
fishermen and hunters can secure. Sport 
also had his share. Who could resist 
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such eloquent, though silent, pleading as 
that in which Sport indulged? He has 
proved a faithful companion and doing 
his duty so well earned the right to 
share in his master’s meals. You may 
be sure that at such a time Sport is 
not forgotten. 

Just here I would like to recommend 
to duck hunters who may take cold 
roasted wild duck along for lunch, a 
method of heating them, which to my 
taste, and that of several others who 
have tried it, is par excellence. Here 
itis: First build a fire with some wood, 
the smoke from which is not rank. As- 
sume you have a cold roasted duck with- 
out dressing, or if with dressing then 
remove it. Cut the duck lengthwise in 
halves, through the middle of the back 
and breast. Next insert a forked stick 
in the meat side of one of the halves 
and hold the inside or boned -part to 
the fire until the meat is thoroughly hot 
and the fat starts to fry out on the meat 
side, being careful not to burn any por- 
tion. On eating duck thus prepared you 
will find a slight, smoky flavour impart- 
ed to the meat, and I shall be much 
surprised to know that any one trying 
this method does not relish it and pro- 
ceed to prepare the other half duck in 
the same way. 


While eating my lunch I heard Mr. 
H doing some shooting, and noticed 
that apparently he dropped some of 
them at long range. This I was pleased 
to note, as I gathered from that fact 
the probability of their proving of that 
choice variety, the red-head. 

Back of the shore upon which I was 
sitting are sand banks, great hills of fine, 
light, yellow sand, varying in height 
up to two hundred feet and extending 
for three miles along the beach, the total 
length of which is five miles, and which 
separates Lake W from the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario. These banks 
with their many clusters of cedars, wild 
cherry, grape vines, etc., are noisy 
through the summer and early fall with 
the chatter of innumerable birds. At 
the time I was there a solemn stillness 
reigned. 

While pleasantly meditating on 
beauties of my surroundings, Mr. H 
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signalled for me to again take my posi- 
tion in the skiff, and I at once complied. 
When picking up his ducks he discov- 
ered a drake canvas-back and was much 
pleased, this variety being a rare visi- 
tor to the locality. 

At intervals the flight continued to 
the middle of the afternoon, when we 
starting taking up the decoys from the 
ice cold water. Our unexpected suc- 
cess converted our disagreeable task into 
a pleasant exercise. In the midst of 
this occupation our eyes often wandered 
to our cluster of feathered beauties 
ready for home when we broke camp. 

Our experiences illustrated duck hunt- 
ers’ luck. Often when signs lead one to 
anticipate good shooting, only disap- 
pointments follow; and again, in ap- 
parently unfavourable circumstances, 
good sport is secured. 


Finally all our decoys were taken up 
and we were not long in reaching camp. 
Cooking supper was only the prelimin- 
ary of a most enjoyable meal, everything 
connected with which, after our success- 
es of the day, only added to our plea- 
sures. All our meals in camp were en- 
joyable, the menus including roast 
stuffed ducks, grouse, freshly caught fish 
and some venison contributed by Mr. 
Ss a big game hunter with more 
than a local reputation. Mr. C had 
just returned from the north woods, and 
in addition to his venison, his stories 
and anecdotes made our camp of 1907 a 
memorable one. We were also indebted 
to kind friends and neighbours for sup- 
plies of apples, fresh cider, maple syrup, 
mince pies, etc. 

After washing the supper dishes and 
cleaning the guns we talked over the 
many incidents of the day’s shooting 
and of our return to town, feeling deep 
regret at the thought of our annual hunt 
being over. We had fully enjoyed our 
outing, even the stormy days. Those 
same stormy days gave us leisure to 
dress and cook our ducks, grouse, etc., 
in quantities to last for several days, 
to engage in a little reading, to enter- 
tain our neighbours and indulge in a 
game of cards. What a sense of com- 
fort and security comes over us, when, 
in a snug shanty on a stormy night, we 
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are lulled to sleep by the beating of the 
rain on the roof and the soughing of 
the wind through the trees! 

We had arranged with a neighbour to 
‘visit us with his team and spring wag- 
gon at nine next morning for the pur- 
pose of taking us to town, and as we 
had some packing to do we set the 
alarm for an early hour and turned in 
for a good last night’s sleep in camp. 
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With contented minds, owing to the 
fact that we had secured enough ducks 
for ourselves and friends to ensure a 
welcome on our return, we were quick- 
ly asleep and consequently found early 
rising easy. We had everything ar- 
ranged when our teamster came, and the 
good fortune of our last day added much 
to the pleasant memories of a delightful 
outing. 


A Successful Hunting Party 


BY T. L. NICKLE. 


hunting and especially enjoys 

camp life and deer hunting. He al- 

so enjoys a good hunting story 
and is a subscriber and an interested 
reader of “Rod and Gun.” The follow- 
ing is a short history of our Deer Hunt- 
ing party of the year 1907. 

Our plans and preparations were well 
discussed for weeks before and our par- 
ty consisted of Dr. Nickle, of Barrie, 
Daniel McCrimmon, manager of the 
Craig Gold Mining Company’s plant, 
Lewis S. Bronson, farmer, Eldorado, 
Wm. Hill sr., engineer, Charles Gay, 
merchants lumberman, Thos. and Dun- 
can Blue, Wm. Clements, Massey-Harris 
agent of Madoc, and last but not least, 
Ephraim Woodcock and myself. 

The start was made after many delays 
about three o’clock on Thanksgiving 
Day, Oct. 31st., for an eighteen mile 
drive north which we enjoyed exceeding- 
ly, particularly as each mile was taking 
us farther from ordinary cares and near- 
er to our holiday in the woods. Provi- 
sions were taken to last the two weeks, 
and as we were offered the use of the 
boarding house, office and stables by the 

foreman, Mr.: McCrimmon, we could 
_ well dispense with tent, etc. We had, 
however, made sure of a good supply of 
eatables. Lewis, Charlie and Dan es- 
‘pecially, had ample supplies for at least 
'a month, doubtless thinking that their 
‘ordinarily ravenous appetites could be 
trusted to increase indefinitely, (which 
_ they did). When guns, dogs, provisions, 
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and ammunition were ready, we found 
we had a good load on, although only 
part of the party were to accompany us, 
Dan and Eph being already gone, and 
the others not starting until next day. 

However, camp was reached at last 
at an early hour considering the length 
of the trip. Here we found everything 
in apple-pie order, good fires blazing, 
blankets warm, and a hearty welcome 
from our friends, Dan and Eph. The 
beds looked good too after our long, cold 
drive. Our first move was to unpack, 
and store our provisions, and we found 
that we had the ladies to thank for an 
extra supply of everything good. There 
were potatoes, apples, eggs, both raw 
and cooked, canned fish, sealers of var- 
ious fruits, pork, cooked and uncooked, 
beef roasted, stuffed ‘chickens, pickles, 
jellies, cakes, cheese, and in fact, every- 
thing we could desire for our prolonged 
stay, and which we found acceptable 
both for ourselves and for our numerous 
vistors. 


Our camp was situated in a very plea- 
sant valley, well sheltered, and almost 
in the centre of our hunting grounds. 
Deer could be started within fifteen min- 
utes’ walk of the camp, and even occa- 
sionally would run almost up to the 
camp when chased by dogs. 


We had several dogs with the party, 
Sailor belonging to the writer, Wah be- 
longing to Gay, and Sport to Bronson 
being the reliable dogs. These would do 
their work in elegant shape, staying un- 
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til their game was done or had taken 
water. 

There were three small lakes sur- 
rounding us, and also a small creek not 
far away which made our “runs” reason- 
ably short. 

Before turning in, we made our pre- 
parations for the morrow’s hunt. Dan 
acted as our foreman, and placed his 
men so that there need be no time lost 
in discussion, and no details needing to 
be settled in the morning. He assigned 
each man his place, and gave the charge 
of the dogs to Eph, who proved to be 
an excellent starter, rarely failing to find 
a deer. He was also a crack shot and 
met with good success. We were out 
bright and early, and Eph soon got a 
start. The deer took a wide circle, but 
Dan with his quick eye and hunters’ wit 
soon had his Savage levelled with dead- 
ly aim. His second shot brought down 
a fine doe, he having hit it both times. 


Next morning we got another early 
Start”) Dan, being again in luck, saw a 
deer in full flight and fired. Lewis was 
not far away and ran up to see what 
luck. Dan declared the had never touch- 
ed it as it ran right on, but Lewis, being 
firmly convinced that it was hit, insisted 
on following and they set out, and soon 
overtook the deer which was breathing 
its last, while reliable Sailor energetical- 
ly following the trail arrived at the same 
time. After the deer was hung up we 
proceeded to the camp for dinner. 


After satisfying our appetites we start- 
ed out for the afternoon in the opposite 
direction and nearer the lake. Sailor 
and Wah, with Eph’s assistance, soon 
got another start. This deer circled for 
about an hour being in the green woods, 
but presently sprang through the thick- 
et about one hundred yards from the 
writer. I fired in the hope that it might 
slack its pace, but not succeeding in this 
I fired again. To my delight, after tak- 
ing three or four jumps it stopped, but 
unfortunately there were three small 
trees near it and between us. I could 
_ only see a little of one hip, but leaning 
noiselessly to one side, I ventured an- 
other shot at his flank and had the sat- 
isfaction of bringing it down, but it im- 
mediately sprang up and was off out of 
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my sight, going back in a V direction 
rom where it came. I followed it and 
found blood marking each jump. I soon 
found where it had stopped and bled 
freely, but the dogs had found it here 
and it had made for the lake. I only 
just got sight of it again and at a long 
distance, but fired three times. It struck 


the lake in a few minutes with the dogs 


almost on to it. It swam up the lake 
a short distance and then out. One of 
the dogs, Wah, swam out after it, but 


being heated, soon chilled in the water, — 


and got out. Charlie Gay took the boat 
in pursuit of the deer, but did not see 
it land. Thinking the deer was gone 
up the lake, he took his dog in the boat 
and started for camp. I proceeded up 
the lake, but the shore was wet and 
marshy, so I ‘had to keep out quite a 
distance as I had not my rubber boots 
on. I met a man who pointed out to 
me where the deer had landed. Having 


no dog I was unable to locate the spot, — 


and as it was late had to give up the 


search, take another boat and set out — 


for camp. Charlie was of the opinion 
that another party farther up the lake 
had got my deer, but afterwards we 
found this a mistake, as the deer was 
found dead not many yards from where 
it landed. 


Next day was Sunday and was wel- 
comed as Rest Day by all hands. 


Monday was wet, and we were visited 
by Ed. Hogan and a friend of his who 
was new to the woods. As they were 
coming to our camp, never thinking of 
seeing anything, a large doe sprang out 
from ‘behind a log, Ed being almost on 
to it. It made straight for our green 
hunter, and so Ed dare not shoot. Of 
course his friend never thought of his 
but when Ed _ shouted “Shoot, 
shoot” he excitedly stuck his gun up in 
the air and pumped all the cartridges 
out of its magazine. Ed sprang past 
him and in a few seconds the deer was 
crossing an opening a hundred and fifty 
yards away. Ed fired, but it went right 
on, so he fired again shooting about two 
inches of the nose right off it, and 
brought it down. He found he had hit 
it both times. They hung up their deer 
and came on to our camp, where we 
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had a good fire and we soon got them 
dry, and gave them a warm dinner. You 
may be.sure we all enjoyed the joke on 
Ed’s friend. 


Arrangements were made to have Ed 
with his brother Jim and Ed’s. friend 
join our gang for Tuesday’s hunting. 
This arrangement included Ed’s splen- 
did hounds and he, being an excellent 
guide and a splendid shot, we looked for- 
ward to a good day’s sport. Ed was 
put in charge of all the dogs and was 
accompanied by Eph. Dan placed his 
men and we were soon listening to the 
thrilling music of Ed’s hounds in addi- 
tion to that of Eph’s charges, Sailor 
Wah, and Sport. The woods were fair- 
ly alive, you would imagine, some four 


deer having been raised. The dogs fol- 


lowed their game well, but these crossed 
in an X direction, none of them coming 
within range of our men until after run- 
ning about an hour, when a fawn and 
a fine buck leaped through the swamp 
Out of seven 
shots four took effect and the buck fell. 
By this time the fawn was far out of 
sight in the swamp and escaped. Our 
men were soon surrounding the buck 
which was hung up. After a hearty 
lunch we started again. Our runs were 


not successful this time though Dunc 


missed a good shot. Dunc was a new 
hand, and was sitting on a runway, 
when a fine doe walked up from behind 
a pine shrub, stuck his head out and 
looked at him. Dunc had his pipe in 
his mouth and his rifle ready, but he 
thought he ought to wait until he came 
out a little further. As he sat waiting 
he began to shake and his pipe fell out 
of his mouth. The deer wheeled and 
Was soon out of sight, leaving Dunc to 
tell of the awful strange feeling that 
came over him, and to mourn his lost 
opportunity. You may guess this was 
sport for the rest of us, for only a hunt- 
er can fully appreciate buck fever. 


To tell of our hunt day by day would 


take too long and too much valuable 


space, sufficient to say, our next adven- 


_ture was after Ed and his company were 


gone. 
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Tom Blue had been placed by Dan 
on a likely runway. Sailor soon gave 
tongue after a buck which came straight 
to Tom. -He levelled his rifle and 
fired, hitting his game at the butt of 
the ear. One shot was sufficient but 
Tom, to make sure put in another, hit- 
ting again. This was the finest buck 
we captured. We all returned to camp 
delighted. 


Another day our dogs started about 
eight o’clock and ran some time before 
starting game, but finally got a start 
which proved to be a fine two-year old 
doe. This passed all our men without 
coming within range of any one. Then 
as it circled further, it came to Eph’s 
luck who, at the second shot, brought 
it down. Dunc, Dan and myself were 
soon on the spot, and helped him hang 
up his game. 


When we came to collect our spoils 
we had a fine showing and Dr. Nickle, 
who had his camera with him took sev- 
eral snap shots, of those of the gang 
who had not left the camp. Of course 
those who had gone took their game 
with them, but we considered the final 
results very good. 


Now, although every hunter is grati- 
fied by success, we all feel that this is 
not anything like the whole of our gains 
from our outing. The free, untrammelled 
life in the open amid Nature’s own sur- 
roundings, the wholesome living and the 
fine experiences make us new men, and 
the talk over our adventures gives us 
double enjoyment in living them over 
again. We return from our hunts re- 
invigorated, prepared to face the problems 
of life in a brighter and more cheerful 
spirit than when we went away. We live 
the rest of the year in memories of the 
past and anticipating the joys of the fu- 
ture. We enjoy reading of the experien- 
ces of others and trust that many readers 
may gain a little pleasure from reading 
ours. If that is the case to only a small 
extent we shall feel amply repaid for any 
little trouble we have taken in this 
matter. 


A Nova Scotian Trip 


BY LANCELOT A. PURCELL. 


trip from Dartmouth, N. S., to Three 

Fathom Harbor some of the incidents 

concerning which may interest the 
readers of Rod and Gun. 

It was six o’clock in the evening when 
I left Dartmouth, in company with Mr. 
Herbert Taetz who brings his team in- 
to the town once a week for the purpose 
of selling farm produce from both land 
and sea, the sea produce being lobsters. 

With rod and gun and ammunition 
complete we started off on the eighteen 
mile drive, and with a heavy load over 
a rough road it was half past ten in the 
evening before we reached our destina- 
tion. I had to place my cap over my 
ears and wrap up well, the travelling 
was so cold. We had a late supper and 
did not linger before retiring. 

By four o’clock next morning we were 
ready for a visit to the lobster traps, 
and although the sea was very rough we 
hauled up about eighty. For the first 
time in my life I was sea-sick on this 
trip. When we were through with the 
lobsters we returned to the beach, and 
here we divided our forces. Herb Taetz 
landed to look after the lobsters while 
I, Mr. Patterson and Wesley Taetz with 
the sail boat and decoy ducks went out 
to Taylor’s Head, where the morning 
flight is generally good. Setting out 
the tub with the decoys, Mr. Patterson 
and I stayed in the boat and soon start- 
ed the ducks flying to the tub. 

From this time on we were kept busy 
shooting, picking up the dead ones, and 
trying to get the cripples as they at- 
tempted to elude us by diving and swim- 
ming. When the flight was over we 
found ourselves with twenty-four fine 
ducks as the result of four hours’ shoot- 
ing. These were mostly white wing sco- 
ter, eider ducks, and American scoter. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
before we found ourselves back again 
at the house, and after tea and a rest, 
Wesley and I walked to Porter’s Lake, 
about one mile from the house. Here 
I put my rod together and tried fishing. 
I got a few rises of good sized trout, 


ie THE middle of May I had a little 


but the fish did not appear to be hungry 
and I soon gave it up. . 

Next morning we were again early 
risers, and Wesley Taetz and I took the 
little boat in the lake and sailed up to 
the big bridge to try for sea trout. Noth- 
ing seemed to be around and we gave it 
up. I put in the balance of the day col- 
lecting some fine specimens of birds and 
flowers to supplement a collection I 
have been long in gathering. 

The same evening I boarded the coach 
for home. In that part of the country 
the coach is a two seated waggon and 
on the evening in question it was piled 
up with boxes, mail bags ete. There 
was one passenger besides the driver 
and thus I had the back seat to myself. 
The two black horses were fresh and we 
went over the road at a smart pace. 

When we reached East Lawrencetown 
a gentleman, who had been fishing near 
by, joined us, taking a seat beside me. 
He had ten nice sea trout with him. At 
West Lawrencetown a young lady 
school teacher filled up the front seat, 
and at Preston a young gentleman 
school teacher made a third on the rear 
seat, jamming us up like sardines in a 
box. I had a couple of lobsters in one 
pocket and a box of slips of flowers in 
another, and thought the latter at least 
would be smashed to pieces. 

On the whole, however, we got on 
very well. The fisherman proved a 
good talker and the teachers, away from 
the restraints of school, joked, the young © 
lady having decidedly the best of it. 

With the increase of passengers, bag- 
gage, etc., and the rough roads, there 
was a bump and the spring of the wagon 
broke. We all had to alight, and with 
a small spruce tree off a fence tempor- 
ary repairs were effected. A lot more 
bumping, however, was caused, and I 
was glad to alight at the lower bridge. 

Although I had only a few yards to 
walk home, I found the ducks etc., quite 
heavy enough. The people of the settle-— 
ment treated me royally and through ~ 
their kindness the trip was made an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one. 


Books of Interest to Sportsmen 


Riflemen who are interested in their 
arms, as all riflemen must be, will feel 
the strongest interest in a book just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Munn & Company, 361 
Broadway, New York, entitled “The 
Bullet’s Flight from Powder to Target.” 
The book is written by Dr. Mann, who 
has devoted a life time to the study of 
the internal and external ballistics of 
small arms and made over three hundred 
personal experiments. In this respect 
the book is unique. It is all the author’s 
own. With an enthusiasm no one but a 
rifleman can understand, Dr. Mann has 
gone to work persistently and laborious- 
ly, proving his own statements by the 
most careful experiments. The book is 
plentifully illustrated with reproductions 
of results of actual tests and the inter- 
ested rifleman can follow the author’s 
elaborate experiments and his deductions 
with the feeling that he is being intro- 
duced to something new, and not hav- 
ing his time taken up with theories that 
may be fallacious. The book is emin- 
ently a practical work and every page 
will prove of interest to riflemen. The 
full discussion of all questions concern- 
ing the rifle is not only interesting but 
instructive, and every lover of the rifle 
will feel that at last he has found his 
great reference authority if he possesses 
this book. The price post free is $4. 


Under the title of Wild Ginger; Wood 
Sorrel and Sweet Cicely, Mr. M. H. 
Hoover has written, and the Broadway 
Publishing Company of New York have 
issued a book that must prove of 
interest to all sportsmen. As a news- 
paper man for twenty years, a mem- 
ber of the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League and a __ travelled 
and observant man, Mr. Hoover has 
collected and written a variety of 
good stories which, while they amuse, 
also forward a deeper purpose con- 
stituting, as they do, a _ serious plea 
for fish and game protection and reaf- 
forestration. In this connection a plea 
for protection of wild fowl in the spring 
will appeal to all Canadian sportsmen. 
Indeed, although dealing largely with 


matters in the States, the book has a 
distinctly Canadian flavor, Mr. Hoover 
having made journeys which have giv- 
en him an acquaintance with our great 
west and particularly the fine sporting 
province of British» Columbia. Fishing 
and hunting recreation is regarded by 
Mr. Hoover as a modern necessity, and 
in this contention he will meet with much 
sympathy. Sportsmen can dip into the 
book and spend an enjoyable half hour 
at any time. Jt is a companion they 
should cultivate. For $1.50 sent to the 
Daily Union-Sun, Lockport, N.Y., a copy 
of the book will be forwarded post paid. 


A recently published little book writ- 
ten by Dr. Harvey B. Bashore, Medical 
Inspector for the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health, entitled “The Sanitation 
of Recreation Camps and Parks,” is one 
that can be heartily commended to 
sportsmen. It is far, indeed, from the dry. 
heavy reading one expects to find in such 
productions. The key note of it all, in the 
words of the author, is “pure water and 
the proper disposal of waste.” Hints on 
the location of temporary and perman- 
ent camps, the importance of drainage 
and good drinking water, the value of 
dry and proper sleeping arrangements 
and the adoption of some methods of 
heating and ventilation are all given in 
a manner that canot fail to command 
attention if once the sportsman can be 
induced to read. A warning against 
sleeping on the ground is one that should 
be heeded. The camp surroundings re- 
ceive a considerable share of attention, 
and a chapter is devoted to the sanitary 
care of parks. This is particularly 
timely in view of the development of the 
parks system in all towns of importance 
on the continent and its extension to 
even small places. The whole book is 
full of important hints, many of which 
might be followed without difficulty 
and their advantages will speedily be- 
come apparent. An index makes refer- 
ence easy and adds to the value of the 
work. The publishers are John Wiley and 
Sons, of New York, and Chapman & Hall, 
Limited, London, England. 


Other People’s Opinions 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12th, 09. 
Publishers of Rod and Gun, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen :— 


I enjoy your magazine so much that I have had 
pleasure in telling a nuinber of my acquaintances 
of its good points. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. R. Lathrop. 


Tempo, Ont., Nov. 13th, ’09. 
Mr. Taylor, 
Woodstock, Ont. ? 
Dear Sir:— 

I think you have excelled yourself in your 
November number. I was glad to see you print 
some good words about yourself on page 546. I 
don’t think you blow your own horn enough. 
Rod and Gun is a splendidly gotten up magazine, 
beautiful paper, fine large and clear type, and in- 
teresting from cover to cover. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. E. Orr. 


54 Fifth Ave., E., 
Mt. Pleasant, B.C. 


Nov. 6, 1909, 
Rod and Gun in Canada, 
Woodstock ,Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for $1.00 for 
another year’s subscription to Rod and Gun in 
Canada, 

I think that the magazine is very interesting, 
and I would not quit taking it now for anything. 

Yours very truly, 
Robert W. Abbbott. 


Treherne, Man., Nov. 2nd, ’09. 


Editor Rod and Gun, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed find three dollars as subscription to 
Rod and Gun. 

Every copy brings the breezes of the trees, re- 
calling the scenes of my boyhood home in old 
Ontario. Your magazine is a credit to Canadian 
journalism. Long may it flourish. 

Yours fathfully, 
T. J. Lamont. 


Red Deer, Alta., Oct. 19th, ’09. 


Rod and Gun in Canada, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen— 


I am very pleased with your magazine and 


recommend all sportsmen to become subscribers. 


Yours truly, 
W. Huskins. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 
To the Editor: ¥ 
Regarding your magazine I wish to say that 
it is one of the best that is in the market today, 
especially in the line of sporting magazines. It 
certainly must have a great subscription list, for 
I note that it is on all the newstands in the big 
cities of the States. I took occasion to ask a 
newsdealer regarding the sales, and he said that 
there were quite a number taken each month. 
‘‘ne people, especially sportsmen, take a great 
interest in a Canadian sporting magazine. 
Robert Page Lincoln, 


Associate Editor “The Open.” 


Charlottetown, P.E.I., Oct. 24th. 
The Editor of Rod and Gun, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Vear Sir:— 
Enclosed find $1.00 in payment of my renewal 
subscription to Rod and Gun for another year. 
I have taken the magazine now for two years, 
and would not be without it for a good lot. 
Yours truly, : 
C. H. Beer. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Publisher of Rod and Gun, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have distributed copies of Rod and Gun 
among the sportsmen of my acquaintance, and 
trust they will take a hint and subscribe to your 
journal, which ~ believe is the best sporting jour- 
nal in America. . 
Yours truly, 


W. H. Allison. 


The Lawyer’s Surety Company. 
Home Office. 
66 Liberty Street. 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 9, 1909. 
W. J. Taylor, Esq., ; 
Publisher Rod and Gun in Canada. 
My Dear Mr. Taylor:— 

I have been so interested in reading my Rod and 
Gun magazine that I have overlooked the fact that 
a cheque is due you for the pleasure received. I 
am therefore handing you herewith enclosed 
cheyue covering subscription due some time last 
summer, and beg to offer my apology for tardi- 
ness. 

Very sincerely, 


A. VanTambacht. 


—— 


A correspondent from. Port Rowan 


writes: 


The Long Point district of Ontario re- 
cieved a good deal of attention last sea- 
son, and the article in Rod and Gun for 
August was not the least worthy. The 
neat way in which the names of local 
and other celebrities were wrapped in 
a trifle of mystery was not the least 
noticeable and proved more alluring 
than the plain English of the business. 
Of course the ducks knew what they 
were doing when they decided to be 
shot in Port Rowan Bay by sportsmen 
of the right stamp, rather than fall vic- 
tims to the wiles of millionaires in easy 
chairs elsewhere. The writer and others 
would be glad to find the plover along 
the Lake Erie shore equally fortunate. 
The slaughter was such that they are 
fast vanishing. Last year a party of 
men tramped the beach most indus- 
triously, emptying their guns at every- 
thing in sight without any means of re- 
treiving, and the result was that for 
miles mangled birds were washed up by 
the water, headless and wingless, for 
days. One lady tried to doctor some 
broken wings, but the damage was past 
mending. This kind of thing is not 
sport, but mere foolish slaughter and 
should receive the strongest discounten- 
ance. Some are hoping that Long Point 
may be kept as a game reserve, not for 
shooting, but as a sanctuary for wild 
creatures, where one can see and study 
them in something like their native ele- 
ment. The deer, notwithstanding what 
has been said to the contrary, are doing 
fairly well on the Long Point Com- 
pany’s property. The elk that have 
been brought there are also doing very 
' well in their new quarters. One of them 
grew a trifle inquisitive; the sound of 
the gun and the extraordinary number 
of large dogs about may have had some- 
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thing to do with it. However that may 
be, his elkship crossed to the main 
land, and proceeded to clean up a farm- 
ers corn field. That kind of cattle be- 
ing unwelcome the Company’s keeper 
was called upon to look after one of his 
charges, with what result we have not 
heard. Rod and Gun is among the most 
welcome magazines of the month. It 
brings one near to nature’s heart, and 
sets even the blood of sluggards flowing 
at express speed. It should find a place 
in every home as a pleasant, informing 
and inspiriting companion for old and 
young. 


Game wardens come in for a good deal 
of criticism as a rule, and it is pleasant 
to have to record an act of appreciation 
of the services of one of a much endur- 
ing fraternity. Mr. E. T. Loveday, who 
holds the offices of Fishery Overseer and 
Game Warden for both the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, and is stationed at 
Ottawa, has distinguished himself for 
the vigor with which he carries out his 
duties, and the members of fish and game 
clubs, mindful of his services and desir- 
ing to show their hearty approval and 
support of his efforts, have made him a 
presentation. This consisted of a hand- 
some 44 calibre Colts revolver and hol- 
ster, and while reminding Mr. Loveday 
of good friends will also encourage him 
to continue in the path of duty with 
more energy than ever, if indeed that 1s 
possible. 


Early in November the Provincial 
Government patrol] boat Navarch made 
another capture of several hundred yards 
of gill nets in the waters at the head of 
the Bay of Quinte. This was the third 
haul of the kind within three weeks. 
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Mr. E. J. Zavitz, professor of forestry 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, has 
been commissioned by the Department 
of Lands, Forests and Mines to take 
stock of the surplus growing timber in 
Rondeau Park. It is stated that the 
Park contains the most valuable growth 
of varied trees in the Province and has 
never experienced forestation. A care- 
ful and judicious pruning by the remov- 
al of the matured trees is planned. 


In climate, fisheries, game, and timber 
resources, to say nothing of mineral 
wealth, the Peace River district is un- 
surpassed, according to Mr. F. S. Law- 
rence, F. R. G. S., who gave many inter- 
esting particulars regarding this north- 
ern country in an address before the 
members of the Canadian Club at Que- 
bec. To give his hearers an idea of 
that wonderful northern country he 
stated that it is drained by one of the 
largest systems of inland navigation in 
the world, comprising 3,500 miles of nav- 
igable waterways, and is larger by 100,- 
000 square miles than the whole of the 
territory drained by the St. Lawrence 
with all the Great Lakes and their trib- 
utants combined. The winter is short, 
spring early, falls of snow light, and 
daylight continues with long sunshine 
and warm winds from the Pacific. For 
these reasons seeding and _ harvesting 
were about a month earlier than in the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Lawrence ex- 


pressed confidence that the time is near. 


when the Peace River district will be- 
come an important factor in the build- 
ing up of a Greater Canada. 


Many of the historic posts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia will be disturbed this year 
through the building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which is conquering the 
passage of the Rocky Mountains and the 
coast range. One of the most notable 
of these old posts, which was used as a 
base for the supply of the posts in the 
interior of British Columbia, is Jasper 
House, situated on the Athabaska River 
and about 200 miles along the route of 
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the Grand Trunk Pacific west of Edmon- 
ton. Jasper House was built about 1800 
and the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company show that it was established 
in the forest on the shore of a small 
lake surrounded by high rocks except 
on the lake side. In 1817 the factor in 
charge was Jasper Hawes. It is his 
Christian name which gives the name to 
this post, which, however, in the early 
years of its establishment was popularly 
called the “Rocky Mountain House,” al- 
though the post of that name was after- 
wards officially established at the junc- 
tion of the north Saskatchewan River 
and the Clearwater River in Alberta. 
Jasper Hawes was celebrated for the 
great shock of yellow hair that he wore 
and the Indian and half-breed hunters 
referred to him as “Tete Jaune,”’ thus 
Yellowhead Pass, at the portal of which 
Jasper House is located, and beyond the 
Yellowhead, Tete Jaune Cache, where 
the parting of the ways came for many 
a party of Coureurs des Bois of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, covering the rich 
fur country of the interior of British Col- 
umbia. Even as the buffalo trails which 
deeply indented the prairie in every di- 
rection a few years since are being ra- 
pidly obliterated by the march of settle- 
ment and the building of railways, so 
will the landmarks of early Canadian 
frontier history be only a cold record 
in the files of the fur trading companies. 


A large seizure of undersized pickerel, 
contained in three boxes and consigned 
to a fish dealer in Ottawa market, was 
made, towards the end of November, by 
Mr. E. T. Loveday, who holds the offices 
of Fishery Overseer and Game Warden 
for the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The boxes were shipped from Papineau- 
ville and contained fish from eight to 
fourteen inches in size caught in the low- 
er Ottawa. The object of the seizure 
is to warn fishermen that the fish must 
be left in the river until they have attain- 
ed the legal size. Mr. Loveday wishes 
to see the lower Ottawa as well stocked 
with good sized fish as are the upper 
reaches of the river. 
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“GET your gun!” people say, when per- 

haps the hawk is ‘way out of range. 
But you can surprise even the hawk with 
an unbelievably long shot if you load your 
gun with Dominion Ammunition. 
@ The wonderfulnew Dominion System 
of loading--the sensation of the ammunition 
world, a sensation that spells dependability 
—is being talked about by hunters, trap- 
shooters and target-shooters all over Canada. 
It is a little more up-to-date and sure than 
any other method. @ All standard loads 
for all sizes and makes of firearms, Better 
than the best imported ammunition, and 
cheaper because Made in Canada. 
@ Have you our catalogue? 


DOMINION CARTRIDGE CO., LTD. MONTREAL 


DOMINION) 


IMPROVED AND PROVED 


AMMUNITION 


A new catalogue for 1910, which is a 
good deal more than an ordinary cata- 
logue, and will prove a delight to all who 
examine it, has been issued by Messrs. 
Henry Birks & Sons. Limited, Montreal. 
There is fascination about rich, artistic 
and beautiful things which none of us 
can resist, and which no one need resist 
as long as we retain our interest within 
reasonable bounds. The mammoth pro- 
portions which the business of Messrs. 
Birks has attained since its modest begin- 
nings in 1879 (when it was started by the 
senior member of the firm with two men 
and a boy) is typical of the marvellous 
development of the Dominion. A short 
thirty years—one generation—has prov- 
ed sufficient for this remarkable growth. 
The catalogue gives evidence on every 
page of the great resources of the firm 
and its display of beautiful things is bril- 
liant. Fine illustrations, many of them 
beautifully colored, show the widest 
range of choice in ornamental jewelry 
from a diamond corsage brooch worth 
$20,000 to modest rings and pins. All 
kinds of ornamental and useful jewelry 


are illustrated and priced and the dis- 
play of toilet articles in gold and silver 
finish, in satin lined leather cases, and 
the range of ebony goods, cut glass, fine 
china, souvenir and presentation goods, 
leather goods, clocks, silver services, sil- 
ver tableware, shields, trophies, commun- 
ion sets, cards, letters etc., are lavish. 
A capital index makes the book easy of 
reference and enables one amid all the 
glittering show to find particulars of any 
article required. Readers can obtain a 
copy of the same by sending a request 
to the firm at Montreal, Winnipeg or 
Vancouver and mentioning Rod and 
Gun in Canada. 


At the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Mattawin Fishing Club the finan- 
cial statement showed the club to be in 
a sound condition with no liabilites and 
a comfortable balance in the bank, on 
which to start the new year. It will be 
remembered that the main club house 
at Lac Croche was burnt in the disas- 
trous bush fire which visited that part 
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of the country in June last, and it was 
decded that the committee should select 
a new site where the club would rebuild. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. J. Ste- 
venson Brown (re-elected); Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. F. C. Ross; Committee, 
Bd. E. “Blatklock, "Tl. “. Hedson, p. D: 
Paterson. After the close of the busi- 
ness meeting which was held at the 
Montreal Club, the members and their 
guests sat down to their annual dinner, 
which in every way was a decided suc- 
cess. Song recitations, and many a well 
told fish story occupied the time until 
the “wee-sma” hours of the morning, 
when the gathering separated after the 
singing of Auld Lang Syne and God 
Save the King. 


E. W. Roberts, M. E., who is recog- 
nized as the leading two-cycle engine 
expert of the United States, has just 
perfected a remarkable new two-cycle 
engine, in which he says he has finally 
overcome back-firing, base explosions 
and other objectionable features, that 
have heretofore been the bane of boat- 
men. This new engine is a great ad- 
vance in marine motor. construction, 
and was designed especially for the W. 
H. Mullins Co., the largest boat builders 
in the world. It will: be used exclusive- 
ly in*their steel motor boats and launch- 
es. The Mullins Company has contrac- 
ted for the exclusive use of this new 
type of two-cycle motor, and recently 
placed an order with the Roberts Motor 
Co., to build 2,000 engines for 1910 de- 
livery—unquestionably the largest order 
for marine engines ever placed in this 
country. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 67 Willow 
St.. New Haven, Conn., has recently 
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placed on the market the new Model 26, 
12 gauge repeating shotgun, an illustra- 
tion of which we give herewith. The 
standard gun as illustrated, has 30 or 32 
inch full choke barrel for trap shooting, 
duck shooting, etc., but the gun can al- 
so be furnished with 26 inch cylinder 
bored barrel for brush shooting, and 20 
inch cylinder bored barrel as a riot gun 
for buckshot loads. This model has 
the well known Marlin solid top frame, 
side ejector, and closed in breechbolt, 
also the double extractors, automatic 
recoil safety lock, and other up-to-date 
features. The omission of the take 
down feature saves a number of pieces, 
and makes the gun extremely clean, sim- 
ple, light and quick. It gives six shots 
at one loading and the list price is 
$21.00. The complete new Marlin cata- 
log describing this gun, will be sent on 
request to readers of Rod and Gun. 


A British baronet, Sir Robert Harvey, 
is reported to have had rather a strenu- 
ous time in the New Brunswick woods. 
In charge of G. Braithwaite he had a 
successful three weeks in the Miramichi 
district, but freshets washing away brid- 
ges and flooding roads gave them quite 
a time in getting out. As Sir Robert 
shot a moose with a spread of forty-nine 
inches he felt amply repaid for any dis- 
comforts experienced, and in looking 
back upon them will probably feel that 
his Canadian experiences proved all the 
more enjoyable by reason of the difficul- 
ties he found in the path. 


A correspondent writes from Andover, 
N. B.: There appears a tendency among 
certain readers of Rod and Gun to at- 
tribute the crimes of the game hogs to 
their equipment. Thus one man con- 
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BOVRIL 


If you feel not quite up to the mark, the chances 
are you need BOVRIL--not medicine. 

Bovril, which contains all that 1s good in beef, 
in a concentrated form, will build up your strength 
and tone up your system. 
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NOT (73° % 
MEDICINE 


A cup of hot Bovril is assimilated at once, that 
is, 1t immediately becomes good red blood, carry- 
ing life and vigor throughout the whole frame. 


dems the pump gun and another the use 
of trained dogs. Is this attitude of 
mind that of sportsmen? How often we 
hear of a man ruined by drink. Was 
it drink or hoggish propensities that 
caused his ruin? The man who takes 
a primitive weapon and limits his bag 
of game only by his limited ability to 
kill is at heart a game hog; while the 
man who, with the most approved wea- 
pons, scorns to take undue advantage, 
stops killing when he has enough, and 
yet has the power and opportunity to 
increase his score, is a gentleman and 
a sportsman. When I must decide be- 
tween hunting without a dog and hunt- 
ing without a gun, it will be the gun 
that will remain at home. Some of my 
most enjoyable hunts have been with 
dog and camera; yet I am passionately 
fond of shooting. The magnificent run- 
ning of the dogs, their intelligent obe- 
dience, their delight in the sport, their 
appreciation of praise, their unfailing 
love and faith, all are sources of keen 
delight to a true sportsman. Shall I 


give up this joy and sneak through the 
woods with my nerves tense in order 
that I may shoot quickly and be sure to 
kill? The true sportsman with his dogs 
thinks of killing only at the instant when 
it becomes necessary. Without the dogs 
he will surely bring home an empty bag, 
unless he thinks constantly of his gun 
and a possible victim. I write from con- 
siderable experience of both kinds of 
hunting. Let us face the question hon- 
estly. A Hog is a hog, no matter how 
equipped, and a gentleman is no less a 
gentleman because he uses an effective 
weapon and loves one of God’s noblest 
creatures. 


An important announcement is made 
by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., to the ef- 
fect that their No. 70 Visible Loading 
Repeating Rifle is now made in two mo- 
dels—one for .22 short and the other 
for .22 long rifle cartridges. The barrel 
used for the .22 short cartridge is rifled 
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with a slow twist—one turn in twenty- 
five inches; while the barrel used for 
the .22 long rifle cartridge is rifled with 
a quicker twist—one turn in sixteen in- 
ches. The firm state that the rifle is 
guaranteed for quality and they also 
claim perfect accuracy for the produc- 
tion. The rifle manufactured for .22 
short will handle fifteen cartridges, and 
the one for .22 long, twelve cartridges. 
The list price is $9.00. While all deal- 
ers can quote prices, any readers unable 
to obtain full information are invited to 
communicate with the Company direct, 
and if they will mention Rod and Gun 
in Canada particular attention will be 
paid to their communications. 


Mr. Victor Chauvin, Chief Game and 
Fishery Warden for the counties of Es- 
sex, Kent, Haldimand and Monk, locat- 
ed Detroit hunters on Fighting Island, 
and while they were successful in mak- 
ing their escape, he seized 63 decoys be- 
longing to the Detroit parties. This is 
the second fruits of an active campaign 
on the part of the Windsor Branch of 
the Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association for a better enforce- 
“ment of the Game and Fishery laws. 


An experimental department, which is 
working all the time, is maintained by 
the Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., with a view of helping motor 
boat users to obtain the greatest amount 
of service and satisfaction from the op- 
eration of their outfits. The Company 
has recently issued a circular to their 
customers warning them against the 
danger of their engines freezing up. It 
is pointed out that all Gray motors are 
provided with means for draining water 
out of the cylinder. Owners should see 
that this is done or the water will freeze 
up, crack the cylinder and ruin it. If, 
at the close of the season owners will 
pour half a pint of lubricating oil 
through spark plug hole and work piston 
up and down to cover all wearing sur- 
faces and rings with a film of oil the 
engine will be found in a far better con- 
dition in the spring. A good precaution, 
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too, is to put a little grease on the 
bright parts. A little trouble of this kind 
will be amply repaid by the excellence 
of service the following season. 


During a trip in the Canadian Rockies 
near the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific railroad, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, found the base of 
the great Cambrian system in a fossil sea 
beach. The latter now forms a bed of 
white quartz pebble conglomerate, three 
hundred feet in thickness. Below this 
four thousand feet of limestone of an 
older period was measured, and above 
it twelve thousand feet of Cambrian 
limestone, sandstone and shale, in which 
were found many fossils. A large col- 
lection of the rocks and fossils have 
been sent to the United States museum. 


Mr. J. D. Warren, of Toronto, is cred- 
ited with shooting the largest moose ev- 
er brought into that city. Mr. Warren’s 
hunting grounds were on the north 
shore of the Georgian Bay and the 
moose, when weighed at Toronto, was 
found to tip the scales at 1,600 pounds. 


With the increasing love of outdoor 
life and the growth in the ranks of 
sportsmen the want of ability to mount 
the heads of game birds and animals is 
often keenly felt. In these days every 
sportsman can easily acquire a know- 
ledge of taxidermy and thus save many 
valuable specimens from spoiling. Sports- 
men are noted for the thoroughness with 
which they enter into their recreations 
and their specimens prove doubly valu- 
able to them when they are the results 
of their own prowess and handiwork. 
No sportsman need continue without the 
knowledge that will bring him many 
pleasant hours of occupation, and a still 
greater number in contemplating and 
going over again his battles, resulting 
in the acquirement of his various spect- 
mens and their complete mounting. The 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Neb., is prepared to teach the 
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How He Reached 


THE POLE 
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through ice and snow and Arctic 
nights. Reaching the North Pole 
was a question of food equipment 
and endurance. That's the reason 
Commander Peary took on board the 
“Roosevelt” four hundred and fifty boxes 
of Triscuit, (the Shredded Wheat Wafer) 


' in order to sustain life in the frozen regions. 


You are not going to the North Pole-—until the roads 
/) are better—but you need strength and endurance to 

| reach the North Pole of your ambition. You can get 
strength and endurance from Shredded Wheat. It has 
| | in it all the tissue-building elements of the whole wheat 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and 

| baking. Try it for breakfast with hot milk or cream. 
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best standard methods and to guarantee 
results. Past successes give them con- 
fidence in this statement and enable 
them to ensure the carrying out of the 
same. Students desirous of making mon- 
ey by means of this occupation will re- 
ceive the best attention from the school 
and with their interest once enlisted 
will speedily make advances sufficient to 
enable them to do good work. The ad- 
vantage of learning at home is consider- 
able and the present winter season could 
not be more pleasantly or profitably 
spent than by taking a course of lessons 
with this school. 


The members of the Gatineau Fish 
and Game Club, Cayament Club, Abit- 
tibi Club, La Fleche Club, Wabasse 
Club, Hinks Fish and Game Club etc., 
have at present under consideration a 
gathering of members of all game clubs 
and outdoor organizations in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for the purpose of de- 
vising means to bring before the mem- 
bers of the Quebec Legislature the fact 
that the deer are swiftly disappearing 
from the woods of the Province. Some 
even go so far as to say that if some- 
thing is not soon done the deer in the 
Quebec woods may become extinct. It 
is altogether likely the clubs will ar- 
range for a deputation to Premier Gouin, 
drawing his attention to this matter, 
and asking that the laws be made more 
stringent. An increase in the wolf 
bounty will also be urged. A corres- 
pondent writing on this subject attri- 
butes the decrease of the deer to the fol- 
lowing causes: Ist the unlimited num- 
ber of deer killed each year by poachers, 
through the aid of salt licks sold by 
them to traders; 2nd, the long open sea- 
son; 3rd. inadequate system of game 
wardens; 4th, the wolves. He expresses 
the opinion that there are now 90% less 
deer in the Quebec woods than ten years 
ago. 


Failure on the part of three Detroit 
sportsmen to pay the required license 
fee of $25.000 each before going hunt- 
ing on the Canadian side of the river, 
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resulted in their returning home with- 
out their game and guns. Alighting at 
the Pere Marquette station in Walker- 
ville, they were met by E. R. Kerr, De- 
puty Game and Fishery Inspector. The 
hunters gave the names D. Hullm, J. 
R. Robins.and Thomas Barrett @iie 
seizure is the second made within a 
short time. . 


Amongst the fishing successes record- 
ed in the Lake of Bays district last sum- 
mer was a twenty-pound lake trout cap- 
tured by Mr. J. A. Bucknell, manager 
of the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
of Montreal. The fish was three feet in 
length and was landed on a six ounce 
rod, only five minutes short of two hours 
being consumed in the fight. The spe- 
cimen has been mounted and will often 
remind Mr. Bucknell of a grand experi- 
ence. The fishing in the Lake of Bays 
was last season the best in years. 


An attempt to ship partridges illegally 
in Michigan is said to have been frus- 
trated by a keen scented dog. A man 
had packed five hundred partridges in a 
coffin and armed with a death certificate 
was shipping it at Flatwood Station 
when the Game Warden’s dog came to 
a “point” and aroused his master’s sus- 
picions, with the result that the coffin 
was opened and the partridges dis- 
covered. 


A business change of particular inter- 
est to Canadian readers has been made 
by Mr. C. Edward Wood, sales and ad- 
vertising manager for the Dominion 
Cartridge Company, of Montreal, who has 
taken the position recently vacated by 
Mr. F. E. Muzzy, of the Standard Arms 
Company, Wilmington, Del., and will in 
future look after the general sales and 
advertising management of that concern. 
Mr. Wood occupied this position with 
the Dominion Cartridge Company for 
four years, and during that time became 
well known to the trade and the sports- 
men of Canada. For a long time before 
coming to Canada he was associated with 
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the Simmons Hardware Company, of St. 
Louis. In returning to the States, to 
take up a highly responsible and impor- 
tant position, Mr. Wood will carry with 
him the best wishes for his future of 
a host of friends he has made throughout 
the Dominion. 


The truth of the saying that there is 
nothing like leather is particularly evi- 
dent to persons living in a new country, 
and more especially to those interested 
in sport. The English oak tanned has 
for hundreds of years stood in the front 

_tank, and to-day has no equal. Durabil- 
ity combined with a degree of water- 
proofiness, which is not obtainable from 
any other leather, has resulted in this 
reputation. As an evidence of this, Eng- 
lish boots are purchased by thoughtful 
and experienced people all over the 
world, and when we add that one special 
make known as the “Canadian Field 
Boot,’ manufactured by S. J. Hopkins 
& Co., of Birmingham, England,: and 
sold only by direct mail order, has thus 
far in Canada passed the thousand pair 
mark, it is evidence that English oak 
tan is appreciated. Messrs. Hopkins will 
be pleased to send catalogue and full 
particulars to all readers if they will ap- 
ply to the firm direct and mention Rod 
and Gun in Canada. 


An example, which should act as a 
warning to those indulging in illegal 
trapping in Algonquin Park, has been 
made by the capture of Isaac Boyce of 
Haliburton. The rangers have long 
known that Boyce trapped and at length 
caught him in the act. He endeavored 
to brazen matters out and threatened to 
shoot the rangers. The men, however, 
are not to be cowed by threats and took 
the trapper to Headquarters, where he 
was sentenced to six months hard labor 
in Pembroke jail. Boyce has previously 
served a term of imprisonment at Parry 
Sound for illegal trapping. 


As an instance of the effectiveness of 
game protection, deer were so plentiful 
in Connecticut last fall that State Game 
Warden Clark issued a warning to boys 
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Start the New Year Right—Have the Protection of an 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


Goes off only when you pull the trigger. Hammer the 
hammer and nothing happens. Accidental discharges 
absolutely impossible. Send for free book ‘‘Shots.’* 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 157 Fitchburg, Mass. 
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not to throw sticks or stones at the ani- 
mals when seen on the city streets. One 
buck which had been chased and had its 
leg broken sought refuge in a stable and 
was killed by the Warden. 


Gas engine manufacturers and dealers 
have been awaiting with a great deal of 
interest the decisions of the Award Com- 
mission of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position. The fact that all the promin- 
ent engines were represented makes these 
decisions particularly interesting. The 
awards have now been announced. The 
gold medal, first grand prize for two- 
cycle engines goes to the Ferro Engine. 
The Ferro was also awarded the silver 
medal, second prize for heavy duty en- 
gines. The gold medal was taken by 
the San Francisco Standard four-cycle 
engine. As this is the first time a two- 
cycle engine ever received a prize for 
heavy duty, it marks an epoch in the 
history of this type. In competition 
with the Ferro were a large number of 
the best known four-cycle slow speed 
engines. The judges’ decision on rever- 
sing mechanisms gave the gold medal 
to the Ferro Reverse Gear. The gold 
medal for marine exhibits was also a- 
warded the Ferro Company. This makes 
a total of three gold medals and one sil- 
ver medal received by the Ferro Co. 


It is reported from Manitoba that se- 
ven hundred applications more than the 
previous year were received by the au- 
thorities for permits for big game hunt- 
ing—the total number exceeding 4,500. 
The majority of applications came from 
farmers throughout the Province, the 
last four years showing, it is stated, that 
seventy-five per cent. of the applications 
in those years came from farmer-hunters. 


An indication of the growth of the 
power boat business is seen in the re- 
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markable order recently placed with the 
K-W Ignition Company for 500 high 
grade magnetos by the Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Company, manufacturers of 
Ferro Marine Engines. These figures, 
while small in themselves, mean much 
in the development of the motor boat 
industry. Automobile manufacturers have 
long realized the effectiveness of magne- 
to ignition and included it in their re- 
gular equipment. In the’ marine field 
however, engine manufacturers have not 
heretofore regularly offered their product 
equipped with magnetos, and as a result 
this type of ignition has been mostly 
used on large pleasure boats and com- 
mercial crafts. This order therefore, 
marks a step forward in the power boat 
business by placing the best equipment 
within the reach of all. The Ferro Com- 
pany state that the 500 magnetos order- 
ed are but half of their 1910 requirements. 


One of the rangers in Algonquin Park 
states, as a result of his experience, that 
not one half of the poaching prevalent 
in previous years prevailed last year. 
In company with a fellow ranger they 
secured a fine wolf in Symes Pitt, and 
considered themselves fortunate as the 
wolves were not so plentiful as formerly. 
Many of the parties hunting round the 
borders of the Park secured their limit 
of deer and those who failed were them- 
selves largely to blame. A couple of ex- 
pert woodsmen who recently travelled 
the beat, stated that never in their ex- 


perience had they seen so many beaver. { 


Nine inches of snow had fallen by the 
beginning of December and the lakes 
were frozen over so that some of them 
could be crossed in safety, though under 
milder weather they opened up again. 


The Winchester is the rifle that has 
been to the North Pole. It was carried 
personally by Commander Robt. E. 
Peary. In regard to this Commander 
Peary says: “Personally I always carry 
a Winchester rifle. On my last expedi- 
tion I had a Model 1892 .44 caliber car- 
bine and Winchester cartridges, which I 
carried with me right to the North Pole.” 
Harry Whitney also carried Winchester 
rifles and cartridges on his hunting trip 
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in the Arctic regions. He says: “They 
never failed me.” Ex-President Roose- 
velt, too, is using Winchester rifles and 
cartridges in Africa and writes of his suc- 
cess with them in his Scribner articles. 
The fact that all these great figures in 
present-day annals of hunting and ex- 
ploration personally choose Winchester 
rifles and cartridges for their equipment 
carries its own suggestion. Such exper- 
ienced men would not carry rifles and 
cartridges which they did not consider 
absolutely dependable. 


Extensive additions have been made 
the past year to the manufacturing plant 
of the Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 
and the output has been increased more 
than 200 per cent. The Ferro factory 
was oversold from Feb. 1st until the 
close of the buying season more than 
1,000 engines, and it has been the aim 
of the manufacturers to overcome all 
difficulties in the matter of future de- 
livery. The 1909 Ferro design, which 
embodied the removable cylinder head, 
hand hole in crank case, offset cylindeaa 
and other important mechanical features, 
found immediate favor with experienced 
engine buyers. The 1910 Ferro engine 


will embody these same features, with 
a number of important refinements, 
which increase the power and at the 
same time decrease the weight. The U. 
S. Government has purchased a number 
of 1910 models, and the Inspector’s re- 
port of power rating shows an increase 
of more than 20 per cent. over the man- 
ufacturers’ rating; in other words, the | 
15-H.P. Ferro developed more than 20 | 
H.P. under long, continuous test. A 
great weight reduction has also been 
made without sacrificing any of the 
strength of parts subject to strain. Great 
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steel Fishing —— 


| “BRISTOL” Rods won their fame years ago by accomplishing results. They “brought 
home the fish.” They proved that they would stand up under rough work as no other rods 7 
ever had done. They compelled fishermen to acknowledge their superiority. Some of the 
reasons why they have made such a lasting place for themselves in the kits of American 
anglers are as follows: 

1. They are made by the most expert fish rod workers in the world. 2. They are made of 

the finest quality of clock spring, oil tempered steel. 3. They have the best guides of | 

any rods, bar none. 4. They do not warp or stay sprung but always come back straight and 

true. 5. They have no perishable windings to fray and break. 6. They have sufficient resili- 

ency for expert casting together with the necessary elasticity to hook wary bunters and nib- 
= blers. 7. Emergency tips and extra joints and parts can be had easily and quickly in case of 

accident. 8. They are pliable enough to play fighting fish with tenderest mouths, but strong 

enough to stand the severest strain of heavy work. They are perfectly balanced. 10. Guar- 
anteed for three years. 11. Reels locked in, can’t come loose at critical times. 12. Re- 
versible handles, use reel above or below the hand as desired. 13. Have a beautiful 
and wonderfully durable finish. 14. Come in many different designs, lengths. 
strengths, styles and prices—for every kind of fishing. 15. Sold all over the world, 
easy to buy. Many more points of superiority on request. Send the coupon below for 
free handy Fish Hook Disgorger and Catalogue. 
On receipt of 25c. we will mail the season’s most artistie fishing calendar 
(19x30), a reproduction in full colors of N. C. Wyeth’s beautiful oil paint- 


ing, entitled, ‘‘The Enthusiast,’’ Money returnde if calendars are all 
gone before your order arrives. Be quick if you want this calendar. 


THE HORTON MFG. co. 32 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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attention has been paid to increased effi- 
ciency and thermo-dynamic properties, 
and the makers claim for their 1910 en- 
gine a medium weight motor of maxi- 
mum power and durability. 1910 Ferro 
engines are offered with best magneto 
ignition, complete reverse gear equip- 
ment, water jacketed whistle, etc., mak- 
ing them at once the most complete and 
economical power plant for marine pur- 
poses on the market. 


A correspondent draws attention to 
the fact that over six housand deer were 
shot in the little State of Vermont in the 
last six days of October. This was ow- 
ing to the protective policy of some years 
ago, following the work of a committee 
on New Game. Capercailzie and black 
game imported from Sweden have not 
multiplied like the red deer—indeed the 
Capercailzie seem to have disappeared 
while the black game have bred slowly 
and also crossed with the ruffed grouse 
making a good hardy game bird. 


The selling force of the Lefever Arms 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
strengthened by the inclusion within its 
ranks of Mr. P. N. Clute who has had 
a wide experience in connection with the 


H. W. EDWARDS 
TAXIDERMIST AND RUG MOUNTER 


REVELSTOHE, B.C. 


Centre of the great Bear and Caribou District 


M. Frazar Co., 
93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest dealers in Taxi- 
dermist supplies in the 


country. Send for catalog 
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largest jobbing houses in the States. Mr. 
Clute will be warmly welcomed by the 
trade. Last year the Lefever Arms 
Company added the 20 guage in the Dur- 
ston special grade, listed at $37, thus 
making their line one of the most com- 
plete of any hammerless gun manufac- 
turers in the world. 


On December third, at Bury, in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, Mr. O. T. 
Anderson had the good luck to shoot a 
large black bear while exploring some of 
his wood land. Coming upon a large pine 
tree, he laid his gun down to sound the 
tree to ascertain if it was in good condi- 
tion, and was much surprised to hear a 
peculiar sound inside. By moving some 
bark and brush he discovered a hole. This 
created such a disturbance in the way of 
growls, groans and scratching that Mr. 
Anderson deemed it wise to be generous, 
and fired twice into the hole. This had 
the desired effect, and soon everything 
was quiet. Mr. Anderson being curious 
to see what the hole contained, reached 
his arm in, and could feel fur, but could 
see nO way to extricate the animal, so re- 
turned home. Next day Mr. Chas. Ford, 
with picks, axes and shovels, accompanied 
Mr. Anderson to the spot, and they re- 
turned to the village with a large~black 
bear weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds. Mr. Anderson, needless to say, is 
much elated over his capture, and de- 
clares that he will always carry his rifle 
with him in future in going through his 
woods. 


Motor boating promises to become 
more popular than ever during the next 
season, and with a view of being in a 
position to handle this increased trade 
the LL... M. Trask Co.,.of St. Johatias 
are arranging to offer attractive hulls 
with Ferro engines installed to all parties 
wishing complete outfits. Messrs. 
Trask are the distributing agents for the 
Ferro for the Maritime Provinces, and as 
the hulls are built by good craftsmen and 
turned out in quantities, good values will 
be offered at reasonable prices. 
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TOURNAMENT DATES. 


Jan. 17th.—Hamilton Winter Tournament, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


The Hamilton Winter Tournament will be held 
during the week commencing Jan. 17th and every 
effort is being put forth to make it a banner one. 
The prize money has been increased and the at- 
tendance, judging from the many inquiries re- 
ceived, will be greater than ever. 


Mr. D. M. Scott, Brussels, won high average 
first day at Brussels, breaking 132 out of 140; 
Mr. Fred Kerr, Crediton, won high average 2nd 
day, breaking 158 out of 165; Mr. J. E. Hovey, 
Clinton, won high average for both days breaking 
286 out of 305; and Mr. Fred Kerr won 2nd high 
averages for both days breaking 283 out of 305. 
D. M. Scott also won 3rd average breaking 271 
out of 305. All of these shooters used U. M. C. 
steel lined shells. 


J. E. Hovey, Clinton, won the Brussels Handi- 
cap at 22 yards with 21 out of 25. J. E. Hovey 
won Western Ontario long distance Champion- 
ship 22 yards with 24 out of 25. Fred Kerr and J. 
E. Hovey tied for the handsome silver tea set 
in the Merchandise, each breaking 39 out of 40. 
In the shoot off J. E. Hovey won. All these 
winners and most of the shooters used U. M. C. 
shells. 


There has been some great shooting recently 
with the Marlin gun, including the following: At 
Bethel, Conn., on September twenty-fifth W. B. 
Darton won the second general average breaking 
142 out of 150. At the West Hogan shoot he 
tied for high professional with 97 out of 100, and 
for the three days’ shooting tied for fourth pro- 
fessional average with 533 out of 560—an average 
of over 95 per cent. O. J. Haladay at Cincin- 
nati, O., on September sixth made 192 out of 
200 and won the second high professional aver- 
age. Mr. H. L. Brown, on August twenty-eighth 
at Lambertville, N. J., was third high profession- 
al with 186 out of 200; at Rochester, N. Y., on 
September sixth, he won high general average 
with 148 out of 160; at Bradford, Pa., on Sep- 
tember eighth and ninth, he was second high 
professional the first day with 190 out of 200; 
tied for high professional the second day with 
190 out of 200, and was second high for the 
two days with 380 out of 400; at Lansdale, Pa., 
on September eleventh, he made high general and 


high professional average by breaking 145 out 
of 150. With a run of 171 unfinished and with 
383 out of 400, Mr. R. Thompson of Cainsville, 
Mo., won high amateur average at the big shoot 
at Centreville, Ia., on September twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth, and finished the run at St. Joseph, 
Mo., making 196 straight. At this place he also 
broke 383 out of 400, a duplicate of his winning 
score at Centreville. The Marlin Firearms Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., who will send a 
catalogue of the guns with which such good work 
was performed to any reader making application 
for the same and mentioning Rod and Gun in 
Canada, are naturally proud of the performances 
above enumerated, testifying as they do to the 
efficiency o fthe guns as well as of the “men be- 
hind.” 


HAMILTON HAPPENINGS. 


The Hamilton Gun Club held their annual presi- 
dent and vice-president duck supper shoot on 
November twenty-seventh. President MHorning’s 
team won from V-P. John Cline’s team by 15 
birds, W. P. Thomson being high with 24 out of 
25. After the shoot the members adjourned to 
Dynes Hotel at the Beach where the duck supper 
was held, and Host Dynes out did himself in 
furnishing the wants of the inner man. Presi- 
dent Horning was in the chair and an impromtu 
toast list was given. F. W. Watson responded 
to the toast of the King in his usual capable 
style. C. E. Thomson’s reply to the toast of the 
ladies was most eloquent. Short speeches were 
made by Dr. Overholt, Court’ Thomson, J. Cline, 
H. Marshall, H. P. Thomson, Captain Spencer 
and Dr. Johnson, whose witty remarks made the 
hit of the evening. The scores: 


For Pres. 
25 20 
Count “hhomson” pro.) 3... . -- 23 21 
(Geis Tha. ©. eee ane eee e 22 22 
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ED Mil) GA ee eee 19 22 
W. Glendenning = ......:...... 16 16 
He VAS Horning, Pres: -....:. -)- : 22 20 
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For Vice-Pres. 
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Tae Se RHOMSOM 3 235.40 4 Diente cet 22 24 
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The Hamilton Gun Club held a live bird shoot 
and target shoot, Dec. 4th. The members had a 
splendid afternoon’s sport, and good scores were 
made in the twenty-five live bird race. Court 
Thomson killed 24, H. A. Horning, T. W. Barnes 
and John Hunter had 23 each to their credit. 
Court Thomson was also high in the target 
events with 47 out of 50. U. M. C. won both 


live bird and target events. Scores: 

SA; B. 
OUT ME DOMISOMM ciel ance grins vse ee 
WMS ch aatsck:, Me ios eee Oa cere Woy cow 
(EAC SHOTIM ey «combine eerie te oe 166 
SJR MELTED tC Nahe citeerstatens shavesoke 75 69 
Re GrOOkS nian eee toe a elele 75 161! 
Dee SVVALLSOME as ets Seer R50 OF; 
RAW ATRON atis date oleic cre ees 75 57 
CW ANOS! t- omkoeeeieiete ae letees cnc. 25 21 
[Pai sir Gineny (san she fare wreete ieee 50 39 
[ORES ait teens Saul riers aren tee 50 44 
LTE ONG a testis ote ee eee 50 42 
Goi Beabtion ot cra cite are 60 47 
HL. Barnardieericc cock seca: 60 40 


THE EXCELSIORS. 


The Excelsior Gun Club held their annual meet- 
ing and election of officers as follows: John 
Gompf, President; Harry Barnfield, Secretary; rE 
Christopher, J. Pearce and J. Lynch, Directors; 
Pearl Friend, Official Handicapper. 


TORONTO DOINGS. 


Parkdale Gun Club. 

The first regular weekly shoot of the Parkdale 
Gun Club of the season was held on Saturday 
Dec. 4th on their grounds at the Humber. Altho 
this was the first shoot the scores made were 
above the average. Dunk and Fenton leading, 
the latter having at least one “straight” (25) to 
his credit. 

Weather conditions were ideal, grounds and 
traps in splendid condition, resulting in a most 
enjoyable afternoon’s sport for those who attend- 
ed. 


High records continue to be made with the 
Lefever gun and at a recent tournament held at 
Homer, Ill., Mr. C. B. Wiggins, with one of these 
guns, broke 386 out of 400 targets, making the 
splendid average of 96.5 per cent. The handsome 
new catalogue containing full illustrated partic- 
ulars of these guns, will be forwarded post free 
to any reader addressing a request for the same 
to the Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N aN ies 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 
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BRUSSELS TOURNAMENT. 


The Brussels Gun Club held their first annual 
tournament last month and the attendance was 
good but would undoubtedly have been greater 
had the train service been more convenient for 
Western Ontario shooters. The prizes given in 
the various events were admitted to be the most 
handsome ever given at a local tournament, thanks 
largely to the masterly efforts of the officers, 
Messrs. Seott and Sinclair. The scores: 


S.A. Bs S.A. B. 
Jno. . Dodds: -s.4ee ce 140 119 165 148 
eee eaeELOVCY pretatacnt aes 140 130 165 156 
J... (Cantelony Aes 140) its 165 134 
Geo. Dunks]. -os eee 140 116 165 133 
DEM Scothee. ceece 140 132 165 139 
TW. -Stewart) cess 140° 115 165 138 
Wm. Sinclair ...... 140 91 165 130 
reds KMentiies etek eiste.s 140 125 165 158 
Court Thomson .....: 140 120 165 146 
ASM Crawiord. .y7- 80 53 55 745 
Tie MEPaTISOM epeahsec. cee 80 48 55 40 
Jt dh Rowlands ee oct 80 58 30 20 
MSS Durdler cic ces 75 ~ 58 40 35 
JisHiewabt eee cone 75 56 50 9935 
Alfaewitter: asc- ae 100 73 100 75 
Bs Cochrane! 25.24 3 40 30 
Walter scott... «0-1. 40 29 
J. Ballanibyner. ~--- 1 40 29 
RAUROSS Faker ee 40 32 
A = Dames ha eoteies ces 40 28 


PETROLIA LIVE BIRD SHOOT. 


The Petrolia Gun Club held a very successful 
live bird shoot on November twenty-fourth. The 
weather was very fine and a pleasant day was 
spent at the traps. The shooters having to face 
the sun made left quartering birds very hard to 
see on the snow, especially if they happened to 
be light colored birds, and a good many of the 
lost birds can be put down to that cause. Shooters 
were present from Sarnia, Port Huron,~ Watford 
and Brigden. Following are the results of the 
three, ten bird events: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 Totals 


M. * Broderick. ..4-- ~.- 5 7 6 18 
ACottern st ase sen ae 7 8 7 22 
AC OBrowiliyemoe cre eens 5 6 8 19 
We. Wi. eg Roversi 2-4) 450° 4 9 5 18 
R. Armstrong ....--.- 5 8 5 18 
Dr Cassidy: i ocr oe. 8 8 7 23 
GS Tibbettin. seceeerite: 4 5 — 9 
AGmPATIIGe ico cel deesasyp oer 5 + 3 12 
Ree SH@wWs tac aca -= 6 6 12 
A (Sl Reged DW Coy) eens _— 7 — rf 
R. SUMP! | 2 es antes =e — 6 6 12 
J. SBllison! ide do. 22 cee — 6 7 13 
HesHale tate. tes tte —- 6 8 14 
A Bedard? ie tosis = — 5 — 5 
WAR OSes iso ora: / Bers -- 5 _— 5 
W:;) Galdiwell 22 --ree — — re 7, 


Our old friend Dr. Cassidy carried off the honors 
of the day, being high gun with 23, and Mr. 
Cotter, ,of Brigden who was shooting well, was 
a close second with 22. Mr. Rogers, of Watford, 
got away to a poor start in the first event, but 
showed he could go some in the second, killing 
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Get Our Booklet Free and 


Learn to Grade Your Own Furs 


Protect yourself against unfair grading. 


You are losing a great many dollars every year 


because of unreliable fur buyers and because you do not thoroughly understand grading. 
You can grade your own furs before shipping them and know exactly what they should 
bring. Our booklet “Sloman’s Encyclopedia of Fur Facts” tells how. It contains considerable 
information of national importance as well as many pointers for helping you increase your 
catches and the prices you get for them. Send for the booklet today. It’s free to our ship- 


pers—25e to others. 


We Guarantee Biggest Returns for Raw Furs 


We’ll pay the express charges on any shipment over 


For 20 years we have been giving the biggest re- 
If you are not satisfied in every way 


Not in big promises and 
padded price lists but in actual cold cash. And we have 
hundreds of letters to prove it. 


turns on raw fur shipments. 


We pay promptly for all 


$10 in value. 


Send us a shipment. 
shipment. 


shipments and protect our regular ship- 
pers by notifying them of every market 
decline, and then allowing them the old 
prices on immediate shipment. 

Look up our rating in Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s. Then take into consideration 
the fact that our present prosperity was 
built entirely upon our ability to please 
and satisfy our shippers. 
our plan makes it absolutely impossible 
for you to lose a penny on any ship- 
ments. Let us show you how well we can 
please you. Send for price list today. 


with the returns, 


and stand the charges both ways on 


Shipments held Separate 
on Request. 


we'll send your furs back to you 
any sized 


Send me your booklet (free to our 
shippers, 25c to others) also price 
list. 


a postal card, 


153 Congress St., 


nine birds and getting first and also a majority 
of the cash. Our genial friend “Alec” Brown, 
of Sarnia, did not start very well, but stuck at it 
and carried off first honors in the third event 
with eight kills. Mr. Hale, the oldest trap shoot- 
er in Western Ontario, showed that he is still 
well able to hold his own, killing 14 out of 20 
shot at. Mr. Hale’s long kills with his second 
barrel was the feature of the day. It was a 
close race between Mr. Hale and our old friend 
Joe Ellison, of Sarnia, for the honors, Mr. Hale 
winning out by one bird. 

The Petrolia Gun Club held a shoot on Oct. 


6th, and the following scores were made for 
25 birds: 
“hs 2 UT ee ee 13 
“LS TEY ETS oe ee pes a ee 13 
Live PARESTTIG 29 AS RS. a a 2 
HIAWATHAS vs. PETERBOROUGH. 


The Hiawatha Gun Club paid a visit to Peter- 
borough on Friday, October eighth, making the 
trip by the way of the river, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Wedlock, who took them on his yacht. 
During the afternoon a match was shot with 
the Peterborough Gun Club. A finer day for a 
shoot could not have been imagined and some 
excellent scores were made. Mr. M. Howard made 
the high score of twenty-three, winning the hat 
presented by Mr. Cyril Lech for the highest indi- 
vidual score. 


Just write your name and address on 
or use the coupon. 


M. SLOMAN & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Remember, Name 
=) (OY 
State 

1) R. F. D 


Being all crack shots, among them Mr. F. Simp- 
son, Peterborough’s champion runner, the compe- 
tition throughout the match was most exciting 


It resulted in a victory for the visitors. The fol- 
lowing are the scores at 25 birds each: 
Hiawatha Club. 
GRP clas eee yee ce) eee laces. + 19 
Be Anrd CrsOnmpents catciciaur aon stems see ols 18 
MERE Ow he: Sr atnceen aiatite ict whol ecole <8 23 
VAIS CAN CeTSOMUs ors wenn so ewer eis aie 19 
VARIO TOW ai net et eee tok eine olde, Cement 21 
AAPA K GIA, SoS AEtS Alene Choe ch ae Renee aa rare 17 
SOUS OME Co ytehe esters < soe - aytenetatenels G 11 
Wiel CO WG Rast Cae Re ee ead tb Oates 6 13 
DAs Maser mie eects <n ced tm cneddrtens 16 
EG aes eh eesti ecteeatois orc cectelons 10 
167 
Peterborough Club 

ts ALIN AEN 1g Sie tect ORR EMCRETERTS Oy 14 
CRP ERTITeS aay tee inae fo 2c etru sve esa Aetchonsie ous Fy 
TAMEAIN TION Pete eres cee noc ects Heer ahel aneteen sts 20 
(MMIETTI eres etc soy ceara 3. tie e ateneretanckan 14 
[Big 1 SIE TI eet eae ieee nD ern eetesese A eucthoe 16 
(MEAVUOUU. Satctes cs oes aig ee vee eee ea 20 
JR, TRO Oy aepioaeememio clos obit 20 
WAS NTTGCHOML © «| ays)< oc suena neo haemetor 15 
Eee eenairweather .4.<. 0 ae ocen eck ‘1 
A (OMRMOGY CLS: loco «ve tscke quater vaaiiens 10 
157 


~2 
O9 
ww 


Balmy Beach Opening Shoot. 

The Balmy Beach Gun Club held their opening 
shoot of the season on Saturday, Dec. 4th. The 
day was fine and some good scores were made, 
C. D. Ten Eyck winning the silver spoon. 
Ten Eyck 23, MeMillan 22, McGaw 21. Craig 20, 
Booth 20, J. G. Shaw 19, J. A. Shaw 19, Davidson 
17, Herons 17, Harris 14. 

Stanley Gun Club—Annual Meeting and Election 

of Officers. 

meeting and election of officers 
was held on Dec. 2nd.. and was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic lot of members. The 
officers of last year ere re-elected for another 
term and plans formed for the winter shooting, 
which will include a spoon shoot every alternate 
Saturday, and a series of six shoots with five 
prizes for the high average in Class A and B. 


Scores: 


The annual 


The Zettler Rifle Club Tournament, held at 
Jersey, on 


Union Hill, New November second, 


was notable for several incidents. The Individual 
Rifle Championship for 1909 was won by F. C. 
Ross with the remarkable score of 2297. The 
same gentleman won the ten shot score. The 
first prize on Standard American Targets was 
won by Mr. A. Hubalek who scored 95 points out 
of a possible 100. Mr. Ross used a Stevens-Pope 
Rifle as did also Mr. Hubalek, and both had their 
rifles fitted with Stevens Telescopes. This is the 
seventh occasion since 1901 that victories have 
been scored by competitors using Stevens Rifles 
and Stevens Telescopes. Four of the highest 
scores in the 100 shot match were secured by 
shooters using Stevens Telescopes. The score 
made by Mr. Ross is the second highest record 
achieved in that event. 


The last annual shoot for the Pigeon Cham- 
pionship of the “Blue Grass” State was more 
than usually exciting. Dr. H. P. Schwankans of 
Louisville, Ky., shooting a Smith Gun, triumphed 
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over a field of twenty-four of the best pigeon 
shots in the country. With 30 yards of rise, 
30 yards boundary, out of 25 birds Dr. Schwan- 
kans tied with two others, he having a record 
of one dead out of bounds and scored 24. The 
Doctor easily disposed of the other two shooters 
in the tie. 


AT THE TRAPS. 
The following are the results of a big trap 


g 
shooting contest which came off on the grounds 
of the Marden Gun Club, Guelph, late in Novem- 
ber. Most of the shooters were from the city, 


and a very enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


Event No. 1.—Six Live Birds. 
S.A. Killed 
WinGeMitichellow.fccaces Seen 6 5 
eCMletcher) 522555 = ae 6 5 
I aSinvtilar: nese oe 6 2 
BS Campbell e.e: yc scen ce ere 6 5 
WS SIN OAT rosie) cociars Reams oar 6 5 
ID, Calls ets eeeics oo Fs ee 6 5 
Dee J ONNSONe osc.) oa eee 6 5 
Jism WEUILS. a claret dre cette oS 6 5 
Toa Spaldine 42.2. (n2keeereeeee 6 6 
E. Thompson 72. 2: seer eie 6 5 
Evert No. 2.—Six Birds. 
WG. “Mitchell >. eee ee 6 4 
t.. Mletchery.\.....5; Gee eee 6 4 
b. Singular: o.oo eee 6 6 
i. .Wampbelly S2\5<. 25.7 : eee 6 5 
Wer Sinotilan sesate es eee ee 6 6 
ERS Chill eee co aes et. 6 4 
as I OUNSON) bn, ea ese tae eee 6 3 
J Millsy 62. 2ae.c. See eee Cee 6 0 
Spalding is) eri saa: Soe 6 5 
BS Dhompson oth. essere 6 2 
Event No. 3.—Six Birds. 
W.. Ge. Mitchell |... staan 6 5 
uo WMletcher iak.. .2: 2: hese eee 6 5 
hs Sinoulartts 44 s36- pee eee 6 2 
BS Campbell tac aaan - ten eee 6 a : 
W... Simouilar tw. ces. ee eee 6 6 
ee CUWL eoe oe Se ee = ee eee 6 4 
Ji. JOHNSON. | 5.c.cta-sy oe ee 6 2 
ie wav ot a 6 2 
TS Spalding: 2. 2..))-- ate eee 6 3 
BH Phompson) *. \ is 2 ac ee eee 6 3 
Event No. 4.—Six Birds. 
WiseG. Mitchells...) epee 6 4 
ter NVetcher «2.85 sions aan 6 5 
bs “Simetilar, ect. =. cee ee 6 4 
Bs: Campbell -ta5-4 aes eee eer 6 5 
Wit Snowman se ge teat ores 6 5 
7G aes hs ae es aes ie ean 6 5 
TUS PAGO Nee ee tetas eye 6 6 
He hompsone ss ics sone ee 6 4 
Event No. 5.—Six Bnids. 
WW 2 GC Matehell Si ee ae aoe 6 3 
RS MGECHED, ik. 22 soe eee eae 6 1 
LL Singsular oc fe tgs ree 6 5 
W. Sinsulary 3: (eee ee ee 6 2 
Ee Call Wet ae ees cee eee 6 5 
Spalding cece er ae ee 6 5 


————— eee 
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WINNIPEGGERS OUTING. 


A party of Winnipeg business men who have 
returned from a shooting expedition in Southern 
Manitoba report not only having captured a big 
bag, numbering 50 birds, but also having been 
royally entertained by George Brooks, a _ well 
known sportsman. Mr. Brooks has very fine ken- 
nels at Osborne, some of his dogs having figured 
prominently in the field trials at Arnaud. A num- 
ber of the pointers were loaned to the Winnipeg- 
gers for the occasion and when the day was over 
they sat down at the house to a sumptuous re- 
past. The party will not soon forget the pleasant 
outing and hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. 


A GOOD WIN. 

On Dee. 4th, Killarney’s crack shot, W. J. San- 
ders, won the Canadian championship, cup and 
gold watch in the live bird shoot, at Deer Lodge. 
Man. Mr. Sanders killed 38 out of 40 birds and 
was closely followed by E. H. Houghton, of Win- 
nipeg, Hamilton of Montreal, Marsh of Toronto. 
and Armytage, of Winnipeg in the order named. 
About twenty-five competntors took part. 


A considerable number of representative sharp- 
shooters attended the twenty-second annual shoot 
of the New York Schuetzen Corps held at Union 
Hill, New Jersey, when leading honors on the 
German Ring, Bull’s Eye and Premium Targets 
were won by men using Stevens and Stevens- 
Pope rifles. 
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TRADE SRN MARK 
SHOT 


“M. R. M.” Brand represents 
Over 30 years consistency in 
High Standard Shot. 


Always knownto be Uniform, 
Round and true to size. 


Specify “M.R.M.” 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


Montreal, Canada 


; THE RIFLE 


STUDENTS AT THE RANGES. 


The inter university shoot was noted with much 
interest. Each team shot on their own ranges, 
under the supervision of a government range 
officer. 

As at the previous year’s meet, Toronto won 
the silverware, and will, therefore, keep the hand- 
some salver for another year. Each member of 
the winning team receives a silver miniature. 


The team scores were as follows: 


1 DU DIT TRe e 695 
EFL “aU ay a ede 670 
BSE BRE SS arta siaks ono 651 


Toronto beat the local collegians by over three 
points per man, while McGill found Queen’s an 
easy prey. 

The McGill challenge cup for the highest indi- 
vidual score made by a McGill man, was won 
by H. D. Gougeon. 


REMARKABLE SCORES. 


Melbourne, Oct. 27.—At the Victoria Rifle as- 
sociation annual meeting the shooting was unpre- 
eedented for Australia and possibly for the world. 
For the King’s prize, 200, 500 and 600 yards, 
possible 105, fifty-eight marksmen scored 100 or 
over and seven scored 103. 


62 STRAIGHT BULLS AT THE 
500-YARD RANGE, 

A new world’s record of 62 consecutive bull’s 
eyes at the 500-yards range was completed by 
Capt. Stuart W. Wise, of the 5th Massachusetts 
Regiment at the completion of the New England 
Militia Rifle Association’s annual tournament on 
the Bay State Rifle Association range. 

The world’s rifle shooting record on a 200-yard 
range was equaled by Lieutenant Charles M. 
Putnam, WVistrict of Columbia National Guard. 
retired, who scored 47 hits out of a possible 50, 
while taking part in the annual fall rifle compe- 
tition. 

Rifle Trap Shooting. 

The splendid new sport of rifle trap shooting 
—that is, shooting with a rifle and regular am- 
munition at the composition balls thrown from 
ball traps—is proving especially popular in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. At one of the local 
gun clubs many excellent scores have been made 
under the tutelage of Mr. Geo. L. Hale, who is 
an enthusiast on this subject. With the firing 
point 16 feet behind the trap and with targets 
thrown 25 feet high and in such manner that the 
unbroken ones fall twenty feet in front of the 
trap, Mr. W. O. Ford made a run of 11 consecu- 
tive targets and Mr. Hale holds the record with 
13 straiglit. Both of these gentlemen use the 
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Model 1897, .22 caliber Marlin repeater. This is 
a little more expensive than most of the other 
.22 caliber repeaters, but it seems to be a good 
gun for this work. With his Model 1897 Marlin, 
Mr. Hale has also broken 19 out of a series of 
25 shots, under the above difficult conditions. 


LADIES’ SHOOT. 

The final shoot of the Ladies’ Canadian Rifle 
Association at the Armories, Toronto, furnished 
unusual excitement, the prize being the silver 
cup presented by Miss Julia Hallam. 

The trophy was given for the lady making 
the highest aggregate score in five consecutive 
shoots, the contest resolving itself into a struggle 
between Mrs. Royce and Miss McCord, who tied 
at the conclusion of the morning shoot with a 
total of 134 points. The next nearest competitor 
was Mrs. W. E. Groves, with 113 points. 

When it is considered that the range fired over 
corresponds to the 200 yards at Long Branch; 
that the bull’s eye is one and a half inches, and 
the score practically an average of inners, every 
one of which would kill a man, the accurate and 
consistent shooting of the two contestants hand- 
ling the heavy military rifle is little short of 
marvellous. It may be mentioned also, for the 
sake of comparison, that the bull’s eye is much 
smaller than that used by men for the same 
range, and that the ammunition is of the regular 
“riot” or gallery variety. 

In the shoot-off of the tie, the score was: 


AVILES, RVOVICEN, foe hes saue fags 9a Wheerer siete aay i 31 
MiSs eV GODiia as etacoe ost ciciextstetolone 26 : 
Following is regular score: 
Mise upirdie: eMCGord. 1-56. ci cier heer. 30 
iMGEeIbR be ba, Ali Seas ger nid aces G6 29 
Msc Wine OWISIS 9 « creeusha /crrtale we teretorede 28 
WOE AGILE, SEER ihe) Suciepsoies oo 6 ic 24 
Miss Efla Shoenberger ............ 24 
Mans ta eniedictiaiis dice clcte. ors casters teusioescote 23 
IMGRSSiehS 10 CMD CLOT a 2ryehaeteKcunteveyatatertare a) 22 
une [ROK Ge "s Gs doodes Hoiromoceops.s ac 22 
Ming euvy Biker seri csierencstehare > sisyerce ye 22 
Mar ss nGZ 2 oH OKs ea Skis roses exces 21 
Missy AS eA. MVVATA Ginn cis: steltornieyetate telson) 21 
INETSSwAG RODOLUSON $1555 cere elewie camisie nis 21 
Mirae BV le TITOVES sl. clare cto lec areas 20 
Miss Marion Edwards ..:......... 19 
ics ELAS HINES ee svete. cress\sefislelaie ainyeatis 19 
TeV ase Riekt OOOK 6hhes oS ide ew iaia ee 19 
Miss Flora MacDonald ............ 19 
Me ORT OT VVC A ales rereye levee ayers wicuose 18 
Mrs. Ac; Hes Gampbello. cc 0... 6. 16 
IMT Sas NOT AIO UV SUTMOT wie o lone aise 2s scev eine 13 
Wii lee le Condiky | Sepa eatrence 13 
Miss Campbell ............05.-000> 8 


THE TRIGGER. 


Madill Won the Gold Medal. 


The semi-annual match of the Canadian Off- 
hand Rifle Association was held on October fif- 
teenth at the Glen Grove Rifle Club, York Mills. 
Mr. T. J. Madill of Toronto was the popular win- 
ner of the Elliott gold medal, representing the 
Canadian championship, which was last held by 
Major Hartley Graham, Alliston, Onto sor. SW 
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Latimer of Toronto took second place, winning the 
Thorburn silver medal. 
At the close of the shoot a meeting of the 
association was held, when it was decided to hold 
the championship matches on the second Friday 
in October and on Good Friday of each year, the 
next match to take place next Good Friday at 
Toronto. 
The following are the scores of the three high 
men in the match, shooting offhand at 200 yards 
on Standard American targets: 


T. J. Madill— 
8: 6.7 29) P10) A GeO 
9 % 9 10) 9>.8 9 10-105 —s6 
9° 79°10 99°59" Grr 6ettese—ss 
245 

W. Latimer— 
9-98-54 8e Ss -OU1L0) aoe 
8 8 5-8 8°°8 5S) 9 “ee j— 7 
10 8 8 81010 8 510 8—85 
238 

H. Graham— 
8: 5°10°10° % §? “6 8.38 iso 
8°96 S&S 22-10 “7 “SiGe —iee 
10 9 9 9 8 % 8 410 8—81 
232 


The travelling force of the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company of Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been 
strengthened by the addition to the ranks of Mr. 
T. C. Montgomery, who will in the future re- 
present the Stevens Company in the Southern 
States. Mr. Montgomery has had an experience 


in the firearms business extending over a score 
of years. He was formerly Secretary of the 
Hurty-Simmons Hardware Company, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn., and later traveller for the Lefever 


Arms Company. Being well and favorably known 
in Firearms Trade circles, Mr. Montgomery is 


expecting to do a considerable amount of business 


for the Stevens Company. 
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Snowshoes and Their Uses 


BY S. E. 


but that the Indian was the inven- 

tor and original user of the snow- 

shoe, and it further indicates that 
this is a winter vehicle typical of and 
born in the Canadian Northland. Just 
as, in first making use of the tump line, 
the wood Indian showed his fitness for 
life where ingenuity and outdoor skill 
are imperative requisites, here, too, is 
the fact again demonstrated. 

To-day, however, thousands of the 
younger generation of Canadians in the 
cities of the east and central provinces, 
as well as mary of our cousins in the 
northern, middle and eastern states, have 
taken to the gut-strung frames as a 
means of winter recreation. But there 
lies a vast difference between the users 
of the “shoes” for purposes of pleasure 
and winter exercise and those who wear 
them from absolute necessity during the 
lengthy period of deep snows in the real 
Northland: up along the Height of Land 
in Ontario and Quebec, and down in 
New Brunswick, the wood Indians and 
the shutmouthed lumbermen and trap- 
pers of this great Silent Land, find them 
indispensable as a means of transporta- 
tion in obtaining supplies, visiting traps 
and as a general means of covering the 
long miles that often lie from camp to 
post. 

Probably, to go back to the first snow- 
shoes that were fashioned and used, the 
Indian, while perhaps not realizing it, 
was but applying our old Anglo- Saxon 
maxim that “Necessity is but the Mother 


(Cae eats history leaves no doubt 
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of Invention.” The writer does not 
know, nor does history show definitely, 
the date of the manufacture of the orig- 
inal snowshoe, but one thing is certain 
and that is their use to- day in the North 
is just as vitally important and impera- 
tive as it was one hundred years ago, 
and just as imperative, too, is their own- 
ership and care in the great Silent Places 
of Ontario’s and Quebec’s far north. 
The white man has “improved upon and 
outdistanced in many fields the aborig- 
inal means of covering distance in the 
wilderness, but nothing has adequately 
taken the place, or will any invention 
of the white take it, of this same simple 
Indian idea for traversing the deep, sift- 
ing snow that accompanies our Canadian 
winter, particularly in the forest belt 
along the Height of Land. 


And now to come to the special use 
of these gut-strung “shoes” in hunting, 


An Outing on a Quebec Lake, 
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in trapping and for the dozen and one 
uses made of them in the real north. 
There are thousands of white trappers, 
lumber-jacks and settlers generally, lo- 
cated in the unorganized districts of 
Canada, who wear “shoes” during the 
winter months, from December until 
late in April, as unconcernedly as we of 
the cities don our rubbers or overshoes 
in going to our office each morning— 
and in addition, there are further thou- 
sands of Wood Crees, Chippewas, Mon- 
tagnais and Saulteaux Indians who sim- 
ilarly use them. 

Likewise, a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes are found in the snowshoes, 
varying from the club style to the almost 
round “shoe” of the Nascaupee and Mon- 
tagnais. The Indian as a rule still makes 
his own shoes, and it is really marvellous 
the finish and strength he puts into 


An Afternoon Tramp. 


them; he, himself, bends and shapes the 
frames together, while his squaw labor- 
iously cuts and nets the babiche, and it 
is in this latter work especially that 
great skill is shown. The Mountaineer 
or Montagnais Indian of the Lake St. 
John country of Northern Quebec take 
special pains and great personal pride in 
the artistic finish they put on their shoes, 
and the mode they use of lacing the gut 
or babiche prior to attaching it to the 
frame is exceptionally clever and attrac- 
tive. 

Probably the most typical snowshoe 
of the North is that used by these Mon- 
tagnais. The shoe used by the Algon- 
quin tribes of the Upper Ottawa and the 
Tetes-de-Boule of the Lower St. Law- 
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rence and the St. Maurice is nearest in 
similarity the standard “Club” shoe most 
general among club members of the cit- 
les and towns of Ontario, in Montreal, 
Quebec City and elsewhere. But the 
Montagnais styles differ from most oth- 
ers, going to probably greater extremes 
than those of other tribes. Their shoes 
are all similar in the feature of being 
flat—at the toe as well as elsewhere— 
and the shapes run from long and nar- 
row to their broad “amisknaro,” the real 
hunting shoe used by the adult hunters. 
These Northern Quebec shoes are, as 
a rule, made of deer and moose skin, the 
former being preferred as it proves bet- 
ter adapted to working over wet snow. 
The three “knitted” parts make up a 
remarkable piece of work, especially the 
two outside ones which are very finely 
woven; also being frequently adorned 
with Indian designs worked in with col- 
ored string. Their three most common 
types are somewhat similar save in the 
“tails,” and are called by merely local 
terms to distinguish each. The most 
common style is similar to the “Club” 
of the towns, but is shorter and stouter, 
averaging thirty inches in length and 
eighteen inches in width; these are used 
by the squaws and for use around the 
camps, for gathering firewood, etc. A 
second type is like the above, but with 
the tail cut out and of a heart-shape; 
these, too, are for domestic purposes 
around the teepees. Lastly come the 
hunting shoes of the trappers and meat 
getters—a shoe with a length of approx- 
imately three feet and two and a half 
feet wide, almost as broad as long, end- 
ing in a beaver tail from whence comes 
the local name of “amisknaro,” or beaver 
tail. Their shape gives them the ad- 
vantage of carrying a maximum weight 
in the soft, deep snow typical of the 
Height of Land country. The width of 
their toe-hole is also worthy of comment. 
It is much more extended crosswise 
than in length, being some four inches 
wide and but two inches deep. 


Then, too, the scheme adopted by the 
Montagnais, and apparently limited to 
this one tribe, with an occasional white 
man who has taken it for his own use, 
of attaching the shoe to the foot is both 
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interesting and possibly of practical use 
They have the toe strap just as it is. 
found in the club standard snowshoe, 
but here the resemblance ceases. The 
hee] strings—which are simply two 
bands of moose or deer hide—run back 
from the toe strap and are tied perma- 
nently together after measurement of the 
foot is taken. This idea is merely an 
aid in rapidity in shoeing and unshoe- 
ing, the walker slipping his feet in or 
out without necessarily using the hands 
—and it is typical of the life they lead, 
where a moment’s delay may mean much 
at a critical time. As there is nothing 
across the foot and no attachment to 
the ankle, one unversed might naturally 
wonder how it is possible to keep the 
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ior, with their width and shortness and 
peculiar attachment, to any other style 
known—being comparatively short, av- 
eraging thirty-six inches, they are much 
more easily handled in heavy wooded 
country. For steep hill climbing their 
value is beyond comparison. 

Down in New Brunswick they make 
their shoes.in different ways. Most of 
the white guides, as well as the remain- 
ing Micmac Indians make their own 
shoes. The most satisfactory “filling” 
in the eastern provinces is horse-hide, 
which makes a lighter, taughter and bet- 
ter wearing one than either deer or car- 
ibou—or at least that claim is advanced 
by the local guides. Their manner of 
manufacture is to first bend into shape 


George Elson, of Labrador fame, and party, ready for starting with the mails from Missanabie to Hudson Bay, 
They have caches of provisions placed at regular intervals along the route—this work being done in 
summer—all the way to James’ Bay. 


feet in place—but, as in everything, prac- 
tice is the great teacher, and one soon 
learns the “how of it.” The writer found 
this mode of attachment unruly when 
first essayed, but soon picked up the 
idea—which is to always remember to 
draw these shoes when walking, not 
shove them ahead as the average club 
member does. Cross one shoe over the 
other by drawing up the foot almost per- 
pendicularly until just ahead of that on 
the ground—doesn’t that sound easy? 


For the practical hunting work of the 
rough forest belt of the North, the Mon- 


‘tagnais beaver-tail (amisknaro) is super- 


the frame—ash, birch or maple being 
used, the preference in the order given. 
The frame’s dimensions, as a rule, keep 
close to one of two styles—either the 
48 by 15 inch, which is for use during 
the early part of the eastern winter while 
the snow is not deeper than two feet, 
or the 44 by 14 inch type, used when 
the heavy snows are down and settled 
and the underbrush is covered well. A 
hide is taken and the shape and size 
carefully marked; it is then cut, not heat- 
ing the hide as some do, and then well 
soaked and _ stretched—stretched until 
the greatest extension possible is obtain- 
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ed;the better stretched it is, the lighter 
the filling and the better it keeps, with 
a minimum of sagging. Down this way, 
too, they frequently use the “Nason Clip” 
fastener, which many claim superior to 
all other modes. This consists of a toe- 
strap of some one inch in width extend- 
ing from one side to the other and fas- 
tened at both ends, but leaving an open- 
ing large enough to allow the insertion 
of the toe, moccasin-clad, while a buckle 
permits of altering this vent. This sys- 
tem of fastening, it may be remarked, 
is in vogue among many club members 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and also 
among the settlers of Northern Ontario. 


A one-legged trapper who does his work on snow-shoes. 


The foot-straps proper fasten under tlie 
main-stay, cross over the toe and buckle 
around the foot above the ankle. 


The white settlers and the Ontario 
Wood Crees and Chippewas use shoes 
of various styles—running from _ the 
Hudson Bay “Special,” which has an out- 
side measurement of 44 by 19 inches to 
the “shanty” style, which is very similar 
to the Montagnais hunting shoe, being 
some 32 by 23 inches, while for late win- 
ter work, when the snow is packed, and 
better “going” may be had, many Indians 
prefer a shoe, known as the “egg-shape,” 
with dimensions averaging 39 by 16 inch- 


es, the curves at toe and heel being broad 
and very gradual. ; 

That the shoe has been the means of 
saving many a woodman’s and trapper’s 
life the writer well knows. For instance, 
probably Steve may thank his skill on 
them a dozen times over for being able 
to eat his three meals per diem now. 
Steve was a Swampy Cree encountered 
up Flying Post way; he was an admix- 
ture of Indian, Irish and French, with 
an Indian cognomen requiring eighteen 
letters, meaning “Repeater,” but with a 
chosen English name of “Keg.” He was 


the best man on shoes ever known by 
the writer. 


On the H. B. Company’s 


Ho sets out and visits regularly a long line of traps. 


books his eighteen-lettered name stood 
forth prominently as one of the best fur- 
trappers in the district. He was essen- 
tially Indian in his stoicism, which he 
donned as a mantle whenever the mood 
seized him; his French was evidenced 
in a fitful garrulousness, while the Irish 
showed when spinning a yarn or telling 
a joke on a companion. He was as 
much at home on his broad, flat “shan- 
ty’s” as most men are on solid pavement 
—and I don’t know but that he could 
climb a tree, shoes and all. 

The winter I first came into contact 
with him, he was carrying mail from the 


-: 


C. P. R. line into the Height of Land 
country posts and visiting his traps be- 
tween times. Formerly he had trapped 
for the H. B. Company north of Bisco- 
tasing, in a country about as hard “go- 
ing’ as exists in that desolate “No Man’s 
Land.” His yarns, told of evenings over 
the camp fire, with a weird setting of 
jack pine and spruce background, and 
a far-off cry of roaming timber wolves 
to punctuate the paragraphs, were worth 
travelling far to hear at first hand. Tales 
of “Wild Animals I have Met” would 
have made a good-sized volume—and as 
he had for many winters trapped, ex- 
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distance; heavy, wet and drifted snow, 
head winds, the topography of the coun- 
try and the load carried all make mater- 
ial differences. I have known a Mon- 
tagnais adult hunter to make thirty-five 
approximate miles in the Chibogimou 
district of Northern Quebec, covering 
part of the forest belt and a number of 
lakes ; but the weather was dry and cold 
with no wind and fairly hard snow. 
George Elson, of Labrador fame, it has 
been claimed, frequently covers thirty 
miles of hard going territory in carry- 
ing the mails over the Height of Land 
from the C. P. R. to James Bay, and I 


Starting for a day’s hunt on snowshoes from a northern Quebec winte: camp, 


clusive of all other work—being in a 
crew of one of the big fur brigade canoes 
during the summer months—most of his 
yarns contained much about his “shoes” 
and the Irish touch given most of his 
tales would, if it were feasible to detail 
them as told, make interesting reading 
to most city sportsmen. 

An American friend once asked the 
writer what was considered a good day’s 
distance on shoes in the North. Of 
-course there are a dozen and one condi- 
tions that figure more or less in making 


know of a Cree who claimed having done 
forty miles in rough weather. Steve 
Keg told me he has often done over 
thirty miles on favorable days, but that 
twenty miles in rough country against 
a heavy wind was “going some.” It is, 
in large degree, a case of “it all depends.” 

We have heard people coolly and un- 
concernedly say—“Oh, snowshoeing is a 
simple accomplishment,” but let me say 
that, while perhaps it is a simple mat- 
ter to get over a short distance in that 
killing, energy-wasting shuffle so com- 
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mon among many club-members on ev- 
ening tramps—to be able to manipulate 
the gut-strung, webbed shoes as the 
shutmouthed Northerners do, to acquire 
that easy, lurching stride, so tireless, so 
conservative of muscle and strength, is 
altogether another proposition and, I 
may add, one not solved with one’s after- 
dinner cigar. The real ability to use 
the shoe as the North white and Indian 
trapper does is something that is not 
quite comprehended by the average cit- 
izen in Canada. 

As a means of winter recreation their 
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popularity of twenty years ago has to 
a large extent given place to the newer 
cousin, the ski, which was introduced 
some nine years ago by a Montreal man 
—but for covering the rugged, forest- 
covered North, the snowshoe remains, 
and will ever remain so long as the trap- 
per and Indian exists, a necessary im- 
plement of transportation and no substi- 
tute can take its place. As a means of 
transit in the real Hinterland, during the 
long period of deep snows, their use is 
as vitally necessary as is heavy clothing 
and dogged perseverance. 


VOICES OF THE WOODLAND. ‘ 


BY ARTHUR ORMANDY. } 


Solemnly nodding their plumed heads 

In the light of the silvery moon, 

Fanned by the breeze from the southern seas, 
Sweet with the blossoms of June—- 


Softly sighing, 


Whispering, dying— 
The voice of the forest persuasively crying: 
The voice of the evergreen pines. 


Over the wall of the steep waterfall, 
Down to the darkness below, 

Rushing away from the showering spray, 
White as the wind driven snow— 


Madly swirling, 


Tumbling, whirling— 
Over the golden sands merrily purling: 
The song of the woodland stream. 


Deep in his home ’neath the eddying foam, 
Strong in the vigor of life, 
The meteor gleam of the swift running stream 
Eagerly waiting the strife— 

Swiitly dashing, 

Leaping, splashing— 
Out from the shadows so brilliantly flashing: 
The lure of the speckled trout. 


Away from the daze of the city’s dark maze, 
Away from the maddening care, 
To the forest clad aisles of untravelled wilds, 
And the breath of the resinous air— 

Where flickering bright, 

The camp fire’s light 
Shines through the gloom of the midsummer night, 
And shines through the hearts of men. 


A Winter Hunt in Nova Scotia 


BY SAGAMORE. 


.rom taking my annual moose hunt at 

the opening of the season, and, besides, 

preferred the more exhilarating, if more 
arduous, winter hunt; and it was, there- 
fore, partly from necessity and partly 
from choice that December 3rd, 1905, saw 
my companion and myself starting for 
the happy hunting grounds in the woods 
of Nova Scotia We left our team at the 
last house in the settlement, distant some 
twelve miles from the far-famed Annap- 
olis Valley, and packing our dunnage on 
an Indian sled—tobakun, the Micmac 
calls it—started over the rocky road that 
some seven miles further brought us to 
Jack Anderson’s unused lumber camp. 
It was not because we were unable to 
find moose nearer that we chose this lo- 
cality; for I had the year before hunted 
one within a quarter of a mile of the 
aforesaid last house, and two years later 
got a fine cow within a mile of it--she 
being one of a herd of four—but we wish- 
ed to get back “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” 


A rough country it was we passed 
through, strewn with granite boulders of 
all sizes. Ages before, during the glac- 
ial periods, the ice had torn these masses 
of rock form the projecting strata and 
borne them along, in some cases scraping 
away the entire soil down to bedrock and 
seaming the latter with parallel stria- 
tions where the boulders came in contact 
with its surface. In another place we 
would be able to travel with comparative 
ease along the top of a “turnpike’—the 
name locally given to the lateral moraines 
which the glaciers have left behind them 
to mark their former sites. These turn- 
pikes contain no large stones but consist 
of gravel only, and form a smooth and 
excellent road along the top of which not 
only man but wild animals also are accus- 
tomed to travel. 

Well, we got to camp at last and that 
night were joined by four others whose 
object there was the same as our own. 
Next morning my companion and I set 


| Was prevented by pressure of business 


out along the top of a turnpike that skirts 
the northern shore of Beaver Lake. By 
the way, I wonder how many Beaver 
Lakes there are in Nova Scotia! Two of 
the other party accompanied us to the 
foot of the lake where all crossed the runs 
and then separated—they following the 
stream west towards Gull Lake while we 
struck south in the direction of the Big 
Bog. “If you travel over, past those scat- 
tering pines you will find good moose 
country,” called out one of them as we 
moved off. We did not neglect the hint 
thus given us; for the speaker was James 
Ramsay, of Perotte, Annapolis County, 
the veteran guide of those parts, in whose 
companionship I had spent many days in 
these woods, and been in at the death of 
many an antlered monarch of the forest. 
If anyone desires to take a trip after 
moose he can find no better place than 
Nova Scotia; and if he is successful in 
getting Mr, Ramsay as guide his chances 
of returning home empty handed will be 
materially reduced. 


We passed the scattering pines and 
tramped a considerable distance beyond 
them, keeping a sharp look out for moose 
or their signs; but there had evidently 
been none in that vicinity for some time. 
There was, however, a chance that bruin 
had made his winter den under the shel- 
ter of some of the boulders. The glac- 
iers had left many places of this sort, pil- 
ing rock upon rock in an endless variety 
of position. One of the most remarkable 
of the boulders that we encountered was 
a veritable rocking stone. It was an im- 
mense block of granite, weighing as near- 
ly as I could estimate, some thirty or for- 
ty tons, yet so pivoted on the rock be- 
neath it that the pressure of the hand 
would set itin motion. The weather was 
too cold, to permit of a lengthy delay to 
investigate even so great a curiosity as 
this, the thermometer being only a few 
degrees above zero with a stiff breeze 
blowing across the barrens, so we passed 
on in our double search. The Scriptural 
injunction is, “Seek and ye shall find,” 
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and our experience that day seeimed like 
a verification of that promise. We peered 
into many a cave-like place some ci which 
were dens indeed, but of porcupines, and 
at last expressed the opinion that there 
was not a moose or bear within a hun- 
dred miles of us. When passing close to 
a slab of granite some ten or twelve feet 
long that had fallen over against another 
boulder, I paused for a moment to look 
back into the triangular space between 
them. It seemed so unlikely a place for a 
den of any kind that I was about passing 
on, when my companion, who was follow- 
ing and could get a better look into the 
enclosed space, called out, “There’s a 
bear!” 

“With quills on!” said I, thinking of 
the many porkies we had disturbed that 
morning in similar places. 

“No, I can see him plainly,” was the 
reply. 

I looked in and there sure enough lay 
this shrewdest of the wild animals in our 
woods, which up till that time, though 
I had often heard his stealthy tread, I 
had never seen in his native wilds. 
What we beheld looked like a great round 
ball of black fur into which a bullet 
might be fired with fatal effect or might 
inflict a superficial wound only. In the 
latter event we knew there would soon be 
something doing around those barrens. 
A council of war was held and it was 
decided to open the battle with a broad- 
side from my companion’s old Snyder 
and my Lee-Enfield carbine. Ye Gods!! 
what a commotion! Again we looked in. 

“That woke him up at least!” I said, 
“T can see his eye.” 

“Oh, he’s dead,” said the knight of the 
Snyder, with the conviction that the 
chunk of lead he had sent in the bear‘s 
direction had done the trick. 

“Go in and pull him out then,” was my 
rejoinder. 

“Well, perhaps you had better give him 
another shot!” said the commander of the 
Snyder battery after a brief-very brief- 
reflection. 

It proved to be a bear all right and a 
fine one at that, weighing some three 
hundred pounds and giving us quite a pull 
to get him out of the den where he had 
been sleeping when we so rudely awaken- 
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ed him. I have always felt that we took 
a mean advantage of that bear; but my 
only hope of atoning for it now is to give 
satisfaction for the death of their relative 
to any of the brothers or cousins of the 


deceased which I hope to meet at some 


time on the open barrens. 

We had a good chance to compare the 
effects of the .577 Snyder lead bullet and 
the .303 British soft nose. The wounds 
were alike in size. 

Another incident serves to show what 
men will sometimes do.and say under 
strong excitement. My companion was 
a very religious man. I had never 
known him to use a profane or obscene 
word, and felt sure that he had a strong 
dislike to such language in others. What 
was then my horror as I was drawing my 
knife preparatory to skinning the animal 
we had just shot, to see my pious friend 
begin jumping around and hear him ex- 
claim: > EL where’s my knife!” I 
smiled inwardly, but never called my 
companion’s attention to his lapsus lin- 
guae, and I am quite sure he was un- 
aware of it. 


It was noon by this time and we boiled 
the kettle and had lunch, dancing around 
the while in a vain endeavor to keep our 
feet warm, while the hot tea scalded our 
throats. Then we struck back for camp. 
We had done enough for one day. We 
did not wish to kill everything in- the 
south woods, and as luck seemed to be 
coming our way there was no telling how 
many more wild animals we might 
slaughter if we continued the hunt. As 
night approached the other members of 
the party came straggling back to the 
camp in pairs from different directions 
to learn with surprise of our good luck; 
for it is by no means a common thing 
for bears to be found in this way. One 
of the parties had got two moose near the 
Big Bog, some three or four miles dis- 
tant. That meant hard work carrying 
out the meat. It was arranged that we 
should all assist in this and then divide 
it Up... 

We started early next morning but 
while the others followed the usual track 
I thought it would be well to go. by a 
different route for the sake of variety. 
This time I was accompanied by William 
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DeVany, of Annapolis Royal, another of 
our successful guides, whose knowledge 
of the country and skill as a guide made 
him a desirable companion. We came 
upon a moose track and followed it for 
some distance. A small quantity of 
snow, or rather frost, that had fallen de- 
ceived us as to the age of the track and 
before we knew it we had started him. 
Off he went like a blue streak. I fired 
and missed. The next instant he was 
out of sight. I was glad; but what a set 
of antlers he carried! I was ashamed of 
myself for having fired at him. We 
already had all the meat we could use and 
as for heads I was the possessor of two. 
Why should I wish to kill this magnifi- 
cent animal to gratify either the savage 
instinct for slaughter which somehow 
crops out in us all under similar circum- 
stances, or a foolish and childish vanity in 
wishing to be the possessor of another 
head to exhibit as a trophy of my 
prowess ? 

I will not weary your readers with the 
details of the rest of our trip. We 
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brought the meat and heads to the foot 
of Beaver Lake and the tobaggan was 
then brought into use and saved us a mile 
of heavy carrying. The ox-team did the 
rest. Altogether it was a hunt long to 
be remembered, and as we _ returned 
homeward fortified by the outing for the 


daily grind that awaited us, I thought of 
the hunter’s song :— 


Let the drudge of the town make riches his sport, 

The slave of the state hunt the smiles of the 
court: 

No care or ambition our pastime annoy, 

But innocence still gives a zest to our joy. 


Mankind all are hunters in various degree; 

The priest hunts a livi.g—the lawyer a fee, 

And the practised coquette, though she seems to 
refuse, 

In spite of her airs, still her lover pursues. 


Let the bold and the busy hunt glory and wealth; 
All the blessing we ask is the blessing of health, 
With rifle or rod through the woodlands to roam, 
And when tired abroad, find contentment at home. 


THE WILD GOOSE. 


BY J. R. McCREA. 


From the north away, from its ice and spray, 
From its winter storm and snow, 

At the dawn of day, in his garb of gray, 
Comes a glimpse of a form I know. 

With his wings outspread, and his wise old head, 
And his wary and watchful eye, 

He is leading along his V-shaped throng 

To a home ’neath a southern sky. 

And his shrill cries float from a height remote 
As swift through the air they glide, 

And I saddle my bronc when I hear him honk 
And haste to the coulee’s side. 


And I stand at the edge in the tall, green sedge 


And blink at the sun’s 


red glow, 


But there’s many a slip ere the hammer’s trip 
And the old gray goose lies low. 

For he’s taken affright in his strong, swift flight, 
And he sounds a quick note of alarm, 

And his feet and his tail on his wings prevail 

To turn them away from harm. 

And the gun half cock in my arms I lock, 

For well in my heart I know 

When the goose honks high, like a speck in the sky, 
All’s well on the earth below. 


Duck Shooting in Manitoba 


BY DR. FRED T. CADHAM. 


HE big birds must be down, no 
wireless from the lake was needed 


to give us that information; that 
three days’ north blow, which sud- 
denly broke the spell of the serene, hazy 
days of early Indian summer, and turn- 
ed reluctant thoughts on icy things to 


come, could mean no less. Yes, that 
long blow must have brought them 
down. No message could be more wel- 
come to the duck hunter. Well he 


knows that, rushing along faster than 
the fastest aeroplane, leaving far behind 
their only peaceful home in the unex- 
plored wilderness of the North, they 
would be tumbling in from the skies by 
‘the thousands for the favorite Fall so- 
journ. There would be some mallards 
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1, Some Weight. 
2. Quickly Placed the Decoys. 


sure, with glossy sheen just forming and 
their three lone, vain peacock feathers 
not yet fully curved; blue-bills, too, in 
compact families eager to decoy and 
form those large flocks that save destruc- 
tion; gadwall and widgeon of long me- 
mories as they still scrape the sky; the 
last few flocks of redhead and an occa- 
sional pintail, already proud of his mat- 
ing plumage; and, best of all, the V- 
shaped flocks of the lordly canvas-back, 
eager for the rich celery-food of the bays. 

Down they come from boggy slough, 
broad sedge marsh, and cold bulrush- 
lined lakes of the lone north-iand, to 
find the favorite haunts of each duplicat- 
ed in those vast marshes lying to the 
south of Lake Manitoba. In those mar- 
shes they spend the lazy days of Indian 
summer, fattening on the rich food of 
lake and field, enough once for the mil- 
lions and now an over-abundance for the 
depleted hoards. There also the young 
receive their first teachings and the old 
renew their learning of the great law of 
self preservation—an education enabling 
some of their numbers to return from 
their contests with the shooters, to warm- 
er climes. i 

On the first day after the blow, des- 
pite the dust, the smoke, the cresote and 
the thousand other smells incidental to 
a growing city, I could feel a crispness 
in the air, proving a sure nerve bracer 
and a strong stimulant to be out of doors. 
My thoughts wandered to the marsh, 
and formed a mental picture of the other 
fellow already picking out a big brown- 
headed drake leading those express can- 
vas‘backs. The natural and the mental 
pressure proved too strong to be resisted 
—the “marsh for mine,” as John Henry 
would say. 

Did you ever, while thinking of the 
birds you were going to shoot, consider 
that the first and most important matter 
of all is the choice of your hunting 
partner? Blue-bill and blue-wing teal 
may come often enough and in such num- 
bers as to give a greenhorn a chance. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN MANITOBA 


When, however, it comes to a flaring 
mallard after the first cold spell, and you 
figure on a winter’s dinner, forget all a- 
bout the man who wanted to borrow a 
gun from you, for the purpose of taking 
a whirl at the ducks, or at yourself, and 
select as a companion a wise hunter— 
one who knows the game, a tried friend 
and companion and you will have cause 
to congratulate yourself on your choice. 

The telephone is handy and is speedily 
put to use. “Joe, can you make that 
one-twenty for the marsh?” “Why?” 
“Why—well doesn’t this weather spell 
birds to you, more birds, big birds? I 
will look after the lining and you take 
care of the balance.” 

In this expeditious way matters are 
settled and the west train carries us to 
Portage, some sixty miles by rail.. A 
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down by long exposure to blend with 
the dull colored marsh. 

By this time it was late in the after- 
noon, too late for flight, but probably 
not too late to secure a dinner for the 
morrow. Paddling to the back of the 
bay we came upon a shooter returning 
to an adjacent lodge. Clothes, gun and 
actions all denoted an original. His 
canoe was bare of birds. 

“What luck?” I queried. 

“They’re wilder than »” he replied. 
“T couldn’t get near one. There is no 
use in you fellows going out.” 

“You have looked for them?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Looked!” he said contemptuously, 
“all over the marsh and then some!” 

“Well,” I answered, “we are going to 
allow them to look for us.” 


The Lodge. 


buggy is waiting at the station. We 
quickly pack our limited outfit, having 
a balance always left at the Lodge, which 
enables us to travel light on going in. 

An eighteen mile drive through probably 
_ the choicest wheat belt in the world, past 
prosperous farms to a landing in a small 
bay close behind a fringe of trees mark- 
ing the shores of the big lake. Our ea- 
ger eyes note several flocks of canvas- 
backs, high to be sure, but flying in var- 
ious directions; certain signs that they 
intended to stay. A short paddle and 
we were at the lodge, where, with sighs 
of relief, we doffed the glad garments of 
the city and piled into rough but com- 
fortable shooting attire—clothes toned 


He departed, scorn and pity on his 
face. A little later we took two clear 
chances, one at mallards and one at can- 
vas-backs, but only succeeded in get- 
ting two of each. Enough, however, for 
dinner. 

Early morning saw us up and doing. 
It was a beautiful morning, clear and 
cold and with all the promise of a hot 
October sun. It was a supreme plea- 
sure to paddle down the long bays and 
through the narrow, silent creeks, past 
cat tail and bulrush, skirting the tall 
fragmites, and watching here and there 
the busy muskrat piling high his winter 
home. 

The loud quacking of mallard ducks 
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appeared to be startlingly close at hand. 
Blue-bills whizzed past, hurrying in 
from the lake, where, as was their wont, 
they had rested at night; occasionally a 
flock of canvas-back jumped far ahead 
of the boat, making an awful splash and 
clatter as they clumsily paddled to take 
wing in the still air. A flock of curious 
ruddys swam and dove in a race with 
our craft; a lone whistler passed high 
up, making noises enough for a great 
flock. No mallards were flying, the rest- 
less quacking alone denoting their pre- 
sence. This quacking noise, gathering 
over the whole marsh, made one have a 
creepy, indescribable feeling of duck— 
the atmosphere appeared full of it. 
Travelling far out, our paddles dip- 
ping in unison, through intricate creeks, 
across wide lagoons and by secret blind 
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the bay, while over the western sky were 
flocks of ducks, magnified to twice their 
size in the peculiar light, glistening 
white at one moment and turning black _ 
the next. The morning was perfect, too 
perfect for a flight, but we felt sure the 
single canvas-back, as many a season be- 
fore, would wander around during the 
sultry noon. 

First to skim over the decoys were a 
flock of blue-wing, the last of their nu- 
merous flight. Next we heard a splash, 
and looking up saw the sun’s rays turn- _ 
ing gold to green and gold again in the 
crest of a beautiful butterball, paddling 
about not five yards from the hide. As 
it was big duck we were after he was 
allowed to go unmolested and for con- 
science’s sake I am glad all ducks are 
not so adorned. A flock of blue-bills 
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Three Bluebill Streaked By. 


passages, we made for a certain bulrush 
point in a weedy bay. In the course of 
this journey we passed some very likely 
looking places, but knowing that ducks 
have certain crosses, varying alone with 
wind and weather, we fondly hoped that, 
on this still day, they would again, as in 
former years, pass over their favorite 
one. 

On reaching the selected place our de- 
coys were quickly put out, and the boat 
well hidden and tied among the bulrush 
reeds. Before shooting, we rose up and 
took in the glory of the dawn. Nodding 
in front of us were the golden points 
on the long tasseled seeds of the tall 
flagreed. Fantastic shadows of the rush- 
es and of ourselves were cast well across 


rush, and, alighting, furnished us with 
a group of cheap decoys. More blue- 
bills joined them and still we waited 
patiently. 

At length came our chance. We per- 
ceived a flock of mallards pursuing their 
usually erratic course. We knew they 
would not decoy in such numbers but ; 
thought they’ might give us a chance ~ 
while swinging by. There was no néed 
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curved to their wooden images with a 
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to tell Joe to keep still as we waited for 
the favourable moment. They came on 
in a way that made us feel sure they 
would reach us, when a sudden turn 
took them all off across the reeds behind. 
There was no use shooting over that 
tangle. Rising to watch their departure — 


“A Clean Kill,.’’ 


we shot simultaneously at a flock of can- 
vas-back which had swung in noiseless- 
ly over the decoys. Joe succeeded in 
taking two, but it needed two charges 
of No. 4 to fetch in my bird dead. How- 
ever, three canvas-back out of a flock is 
satisfactory at any time. 

A flock of mallards came swinging up 
along the edge of the reeds. They were 
on top of us before we knew it, and flared 
outrageously. Four barrels went to 
lead up the marsh and we had some- 
thing to think over in the quiet spells 
of the day and for that matter for sev- 
eral days afterwards. They fell a good 
deal better after this. Joe made a clean 
kill’ on a quartering mallard and I, for 
tunately, got one overhead. Three blue- 
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bills streaked by so fast that it was hard 
to shoot them with a camera and while 
I was trying it two pintails flared up 
from the lens. Joe was about to shoot 
and recommended me to put the thing 
away. In order to promote good feeling 
I obeyed his recommendation and it 
was well I did so, for we soon obtained 
a goose that came nicely in to-our call, 
He proved some weight when we came 
to lift him in. A few odd canvas-backs 
kept coming in, giving a clean thirty. 
yard side shot, and as a canvas-back is 
the best shot carrier of all ducks we did 
not object to their coming close. Some 
gadwall passed high overhead, turning 
their heads down in derision at our de- 
coys, though later in the afternoon we 
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4 A Fortunate One Overhead. 
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took in a pair that must have been a 
little green. 


3y the use of a little stove in the boat 
we made a hearty hot lunch and at four 
o'clock it was a case of gather up. What 
satisfaction we had in lifting the heavy- 
bodied, celery-fed birds into the boat on- 
ly duck hunters can know. This satisfac- 
tion was vastly increased by the fact 
that out of the whole day’s shoot we lost 
but one wounded bird. Better far four 
shots at one duck, making it a dead bird, 
than a fusilade at a distant flock with 
half a dozen wounded trailing over the 
marsh. 

What pleasures are to be found in 
shooting with a tried companion. We 
had no fuss, no confusion, no hasty slams 
and misses, with birds killed indiscrim- 
inately far over the reeds, no head-on 
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marsh. ‘The sun’s full red orb sank slow- 
ly down in the yellow haze of a hundred 
prairie fires, the nameless odour of which 
lent sleepiness to the air. Close at hand 
the lagoons assumed odd shapes from 
the dense shadow of the reeds, making 
full knowledge of our direction a neces- 
sity. 

Overhead a flock of blue-bill passed in 
a rush to the big lake; with quick per- 
ception the mallards crossed two bays; 
a lone spoon-bill foolishly circled back 
for another look; in front a flock of red- 
head with velvet rustle passed towards 
the south; from the lake shore came the 
mournful call of a golden plover; an in- 
quisitive, questioning western grebe kept 
diving apace with the boat, while the 
route was plainly gossipped to the marsh 
by the hundred discordant cries of the 


Silent Creeks, 


shots, one hundred and fifty yards out 
and wild excuses. On the contrary we 
enjoyed perfect posture, the quiet care- 
ful rise at the opportune moment, the 
correctly chosen bird and clean kill, the 
finest enjoyment with a moderate bag 
of the best and through it all the keen 
but quiet rivalry of skill. 


When all our birds had been gathered 
up the boat rippled easily back through 
the calm water of creek and bay. Our 
hunger was sharpened by the knowledge 
that roast duck would be browning at 
the lodge and added inducement to our 
haste. 


Neither hunger nor fatigue could keep 
us from enjoying the beauties of the 


startled, skulking mud-hen. Floating 
down in the clear air came the barking 
call of the snow goose as an immense 
flock waved along in an _ undulating 
white line towards their winter home; 
while close at hand loomed forth that 
weirdest of all sounds to hunters—the 
deep, full chested “honk” of the great 
Canada, as on mighty pinions he cleaved 
the air with his now silent, full barley- 
fed flock, leading them along the certain 
air path far out into the big lake. 
Silently we slipped along, thrilled as 
sportsmen could not fail to be, and al- 
most questioning our right to be there, 
as awed by the vast wild spirit of the 
marsh, we felt ourselves but small frag- 
ments in the vast schemes of Nature. 


THE ATHOL HUNT CLUB. 
‘‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.’’ 


A Fine Outing of the Athol Hunt Club 


BY ockeGe os 


O MUCH has been written about deer 
hunting in its various phases that 
the record of the above club can 
hatdly hope to produce much that 

has not been told time and again. 

The club is composed of eight entht.- 
siasts from Muskoka, six from Toronto 
and one from Georgetown, and _ these, 
with an Indian guide and a Chinese cook, 
completed the party. The writer has 
been hunting for more years than he cares 
to tell and easily remembers when Mus- 
koka was the home of hundreds of deer 
where now they can be counted in ones 
and twos. In a quarter of a century of 
hunting, however, it has never been his 
good fortune to be associated with a bet- 
ter bunch of hunters, or to hunt in a bet- 
ter place than the Athol Hunt Club found 
on the Canadian Northern Railway in the 
Parry Sound District for the season of 
1909. 

The preliminary arrangements, the 
counting of the weeks, the days and final- 
ly the hours are the experience of every 
reader of Rod and Gun, and the first 


change from the usual routine was being 
deposited at a wayside station where there 
was sleeping accommodation for only half 
the party. The other half appropriated 
a hand car, and visited every trestle and 


lake along the track within miles, whoop- 


ing it up all the time, and Dad’s request 
to “go easy, boys, here’s a trestle” only 
resulted in an acceleration of speed. On 
the final return to the station the Agent’s 
slowly spoken, “Be careful, boys, there’s 
a nut off that hind wheel,” nearly threw 
the bunch into a spasm, but the incident 
only went to show that old Nick still 
takes care of his own. (The writer hada 
bunk). 

Next day we made camp on a spot 
selected by the two captains, Red Cap: 
and Black Cap, some miles from the sta- 
tion. We had a large house tent about 
20x30 for eating and sleeping, with a 
smaller one about 10x15 for a kitchen. 
Bunks were built along one side and end 
and a long table down the centre, with 
a bench on each side, and more comfort- 
able quarters could hardly be desired. 
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The walls of the house tent were sur- 
rounded with brush which made it almost 
wind proof. The kitchen was attached 


ON THE RUNWAY. 
The secret of our success. 


to the large tent off which it directly open- 
ed. 

Sunday was spent in looking over our 
surroundings and as the Athol Hunt Club 
is a combination of three parties, two of 
which had been on the ground before, 
we had an enjoyable time listening to 
descriptions of how the Governor had 
taken a header here just as he was shoot- 
ing a doe, and looking at the spot where 
Ed had fired ever so many shots at a deer 
swimming in the water, before it rolled 
over and showed that it was only a head 
nailed on a board, and various other ex- 
periences, mentionable and unmention- 
able, as Red Cap had been up in the sum- 
mer time on a fishing trip. 

Monday morning saw everyone on the 
move at half past five and by six Lee had 
breakfast on the table. The usual call 
for numbers, showed Baldy, one, Ginger, 
eight, and so on to Joe the Guide as six- 
teen, and Lee Bing’s Oriental voice from 
the Kitchen “sebenteen”: the numbers 
being called out with various degrees of 
vigor acording to the amount of food 
which was in the vocal passage. 

Cards numbered from one to fourteen 
were then put in a hat and the number 
drawn was the runway to be watched for 
the day, number one being nearest to the 
camp and number fourteen furthest away. 

We had seven dogs and usually hunted 
three each day, one man volunteering to 
go into the woods with the guide to assist 
with the dogs. Yours truly volunteered 
on one occasion, but when we dropped 
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into the camp at noon to get another dog 
and some lunch, he dropped into his 
bunk and stayed there, to the great a- 
musement of Joe and Lee Bing. 

The first day produced two deer, both 
being got by the Kid, after their speed 
had been accelerated by a couple of shots 
from Geo., who was on the next runway, 
but was never known to stop anything if 
it was running. 

Tuesday it rained till about half past 
nine, and it was ten o’clock when we left 
camp. However we returned at half past 
four with five deer, Black Cap being the 
hero with two deer for two shots, both 
through the head while running. 


Each day produced at least one deer, 
though sometimes it looked like a blank 
until almost the last man was picked up 
by the homeward procession, “Ginger” 
saving us one day with a buck, and “Dad,” 
“Uncle Bill,” “Ab,” “Red Cap,” and the 
“Governor” all taking turns in avoiding 
a whitewash. The best day we had was 
seven, Geo. redeeming himself with a 
buck and doe in fifteen minutes, and Big 
Chief Buck Hunter Bill getting three 


‘ bucks. 


An unusual feature of the outing was 
the fact that every man in the party shot 
at least one deer, and there was great re- 


Ginger and Baldy Bringing Home a Buck. 


joicing the last three days when the cir- 
cle was completed. 

Very few if any deer were wounded 
and got away. Two deer passed Ali 
one morning. He fired at one of them 
but did not think he had got it. When 
Joe and Baldy came along he told his 
experience and said Ed had fired at them 
too. Just across the gully on the side 
of the hill they found a dead deer which 
they supposed to be Ed’s, but it turned 
out that he had the other one a hundred 
yards away so they were both added to 
the list. 

One of the party named “Doc” was 
standing on his runway listening to the 
dogs when he heard a great crashing 
through the brush. He had never seen 
a deer running wild and of course was all 
excitement and in reasonable danger of 
having an attack of buck fever, when a 
large black bear loomed into view about 
forty or fifty yards away, and ran along 
a log. He was so astonished that al- 
though he fired four shots no damage was 
done except to the trees and the bear 
may be running yet for all he knows. 
Doc was the leader of the choir when 
they sang No. 3 on the sheet which told 
of a land where rivers of beer abound, 
with sloe gin in kegs hanging on the 
_trees, and high balls rolling on the 
ground, and his voice had a very plain- 
_ tive tone for several nights for lack of a 
little bear oil. 

Probably the strangest experience of 


the outing fell to the lot of Alf. He was 
sitting quietly on his runway when he 
saw an animal walk along a log about 
twenty-five yards away. He said to 
himself “Here’s a wolf” and drew a bead 
on it. - It. walked along the log looking 


-at him, stepped off and took four or five 


steps towards him, then walked slowly 
to one side into the gully and disappear- 
ed. He kept his sights on it all the time, 
and changed his mind a dozen times as 
to whether it was a wolf or a collie dog. 
“Dog or no dog here goes,” “No, I don’t 
want to kill any man’s dog,” and so on 
until his chances were gone. Five min- 
utes afterwards he saw two more run 
along the back of the same log but could 
not get a shot at them. Then he saw his 
mistake. An invitation to the man on 
the next runway to kick him when he 
told his story was heartily accepted, but 
under the circumstances do you blame 
him, for not shooting? Think it over. 

Each day’s kill was brought home the 
same day and hung up and the difference 
between Toronto life and Muskoka life 
was easily seen when it came to carrying 
deer from one to three miles back to 
camp. 

Very few of the deer secured were shot 
in the water, and those that were got 
were nearly all bucks. Red Cap, Baldy 
and Ed each got very large bucks swim- 
ming but the Governor, Mac, Ginger and 
others got theirs on land. As will be 
seen from the group herewith the deer 
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averaged up very large, there being no 
less than fifteen bucks. Mac is the only 
member not shown in the group he and 
his buck having to return to the scene of 
his daily labor before the end of the sea- 
son. 

Every man in the party was as usual 
assigned a nickname as nearly suitable 
to him as possible. Ginger acquired his 
in a manner that will bear repeating. 
A mutual friend had confided to Baldy 
that he was going to present Ginger with 
a bottle of Skitawaboo, but that he was 
going to give him a bottle filled with 
ginger ale (although the label would in- 
dicate otherwise), and that the would 
confide the real thing to Baldy’s care to 
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some days afterwards, and when the 
same process was resorted to with the 
addition of a board it broke about an inch 
from the bottom, the ground received the 
contents and Ginger made suitable re- 
marks. 

Every man in the party managed 
to reach camp before supper and before 
dark except on one occasion. The Gov- 
ernor, who was old enough to know bet- 
ter, got tired, seeing nothing doing and 
left his runway for a still hunt. When 
the usual return home procession com- 
menced he was missed, but the signals 
produced no response and they concluded 
he had gone home. Darkness came, sup- 
per was served and still no signs of his 


Joe and His Cabin. 


be handed over in due season. The first 
night in camp the bottle was produced 
and there being no Yankees in the party 
we were without a corkscrew. The old 
fashioned method of hitting it on the bot- 
tom was resorted to and in about two 
minutes the contents were in a foam. 
The Governor remarked that it was the 
funniest Skitawaboo he had ever seen, to 
act like that, and when the owner remov- 
ed the cork and smelt it, the disgusted 
manner in which he announced “ginger 
ale,’ was a treat. “Call him Ginger” 
someone said and the name stuck like 
glue. The real thing was handed over 


return, in spite of repeated back to camp 
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signals. Just as everyone had nearly fin- _ 


ished their meal a voice was heard out- 
side, “Is supper ready?” and the woods 
rang with cheers that made the welcome 
to the prodigal son look like a deaf and 
dumb society, the only trouble being that 
there was not room on the Governor’s 
neck for all who desired to welcome him. 
But he was not lost, bless your heart, no. 

For some of our photos we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Pringle, of Pringle & Booth, 
Toronto, who dropped in on his rounds 
and spent a day or two enjoying camp 
life. There were four cameras in the par- 
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ty without his, but experience tells when 
you want the real thing. 

The election of officers was held on 
one of the last nights in camp and the 
club have certainly reason to congratu- 


A MANITOBA FISHING QUESTION 
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late themselves on the success of their 
hunt, as well as on the fact that they got 
through the season without the loss of a 
dog, thanks to the ability of the guide, 
and the intelligence of the animals them- 
selves. 


A Manitoba Fishing Question 


MATTER of considerable interest 
va to the people of southern Mani- 
toba has been raised and is being 
pressed for solution. The Pem- 
bina River, which rises in the Turtle 
Mountains and flows for the greater 
part of its course through the Province, 
widening into lake expansions known as 
Rock, Louise, Lorne, Swan and Grassey, 
enters North Dakota in township six, 
range one, west of the first principal 
meridian, and flows just south of the 
international boundary line emptying 
into the Red River at St. Vincent, Minn. 
In the old days the river was famous 
for its fishing. According to Mr. R. N. 
Lea, of Fairbrook, Manitou, Man., he 
saw “barrels of fish taken at the rapids 
above the Missouri trail, including stur- 
geon, some of which measured five feet 
in length. Today a statement like this 
sounds like a romance but it is an actual 
fact that old settlers in the district can 
confirm.” 

The difficulty appears to be caused by 
a dam built across the river some thirty 
years ago at Walhalla, North Dakota, 
and unprovided with any fishway. The 
height of the dam is fourteen feet—a 
sheer drop. According to Mr. Lea, who 
has made a personal inspection of the 
dam, “there is not, and never has been, 
a fish ladder on the dam to enable the 
fish to ascend in the spring to the upper 
waters for spawning. The upper waters 
lie entirely in Manitoba. The habits of 
migratory fish are to make their way to 
the extreme ends of rivers every spring 
and to return to the deep waters of the 
lakes each fall. The migratory fish of 
the Pembina River come from Lake 
Winnipeg and consist of pike, gold eyes, 
catfish, bass, perch and sturgeon. The 
sucker is not migratory. All the migra- 


tory fish mentioned are highly valuable 
as food. Not one fish has ever been 
able to get past the dam during the last 
thirty years; the natural result is that 
the whole of the river above this dam 
(some four hundred miles in length) is 
entirely depleted of the fish mentioned, 
except a few pike, that move out of the 
lakes through which the river runs.” 


Mr. Lea states that he has been in 
correspondence with the authorities at 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and North Dakota 
since 1893, endeavoring to induce them 
to insist upon a remedy for the obstruc- 
tion, but so far without effect. 


It is now suggested that the Canadian 
Government should divert the course of 
the river, keeping it entirely within Can- 
adian territory. It is stated that there 
are no engineering difficulties in the way. 
By damming the river in township 16 
and forcing the water through a ravine 
the course would be deflected, and the 
river made entirely Canadian. The es- 
timated cost is not great and the people 
of the district, tired of the long delay 
in finding a remedy for the obstruction 
under which they suffer, are strongly in 
favor of the suggested course. 


Such a drastic remedy would no doubt 
raise international complications, and its 
suggestion should rouse the authorities 
to action. Apparently the question is 
one between the Province and the State 
and the good offices of the International 
Fisheries | Commissioners (Professor 
Prince and Professor Jordan) might be 
sought. Those two gentlemen recently 
travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
discussing such problems and attempting 
to find solutions for differences regard- 
ing international waters. Apparently 
this question is one which should come 
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under their consideration, and with 
which they should deal. 

The difficulty hitherto appears to have 
been that of deciding whether this is 
a matter for the Provincial or the Do- 
minion authorities. If the Province can 
obtain no redress, and the late Mr. Green- 
way seems to have taken the matter up, 
then the Dominion should intervene and 
see if it is not possible for their good 
offices to secure the settlement of a mat- 


Island, British Columbia 


Camping on Vancouver 


BY J. E. SEARS. 


ELLO Ed old boy! Want to go 
cruising up the coast for three 


weeks?” 


These words were shouted at 
me by Fremont Zane just as I was about 
to enter the office one morning late in 
June. 

“Where are you going? Who’s going? 
And when do you intend to start?” I re- 
plied, answering question with question. 

“Well, we are going up in the E. & 
N. train to the Seventeen Mile-post and 
getting off there will pack down to Saan- 
ich Inlet and camp on its shores for a 
week. It is planned to make three camps 
of a week each; where we will go for the 


1, Indians poling up hte Cowichan River, Vancouver 
Island. 
2. ‘‘We sometimes strolled up a little stream in the early 


morning and did a little fishing.’’ 
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ter which must induce friction so long 
as it remains unsettled. 

Naturally the people of southern Man- 
itoba feel aggrieved in being deprived 
of their fishing rights, particularly when 
they see professional fishermen south of 
the border taking the fish that ought to 
be theirs in large quantities, They feel 
they are deprived, not only of an excel- 
lent change of diet, but also much 
healthful outdoor occupation in fishing, 


next two camps has not been definitely 
determined, but it will probably be Cow- 
ichan Bay and Salt Spring Island. Five 
will make up the party—Heatherbell, 
Dawson, Eckhart and the two of us, if 
you are agreeable. We intend to start 
next Monday morning and are meeting 
Wednesday night to settle particulars.” 

“All right,” I answered. “I'll be there.” 


Monday morning, all arrangements 
having been completed, we boarded the 
train which was to take us on the first 
stage of our journey. At the Seventeen 
Mile-post, a flag station in the middle 
of Vancouver Island woods expressly 
created for the convenience of hunters 
and fishermen, we stepped from the train 
and after seeing that our eight hundred ~ 
pounds of baggage consisting of pots 
and pans, tents, blankets, provisions, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, etc., was thrown off, 
packed it down the hill about two hun. 
dred yards to the side of a stream where 
we camped for the night, it being too 
late that day to go direct to the shore of 
the Inlet. 

The next morning we were up with - 
the sun and oh, how refreshing !—how 
exhilarating !—it was to feel the very air 
of Heaven itself brushing one’s cheek; 
to hear the quiet swishing of the trees; 
to listen to the sweet singing of the 
birds; and to find all nature in tune 
and to be in tune with nature! The 
near-by stream served as our wash- bowl 
and then we turned to and cooked break- 
fast. Such a breakfast! I had never be- 
fore enjoyed a meal] like that and it was ~ 
the forerunner of many equally enjoy~ 
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able, for at meal times we were always 
hungry and ate with a relish that would 
have made an epicure sigh with envy. 

Now commenced the real trip. We 
were about seven miles from the first 
camping ground and to get there pack- 
ing had to be done over a very rough 
trail running down between the hills, a 
distance of two miles to the west shore 
of Saanich Inlet. Zane went down to 
get the boat ready while the rest of us 
made up the packs, each of which weigh- 
ed about eighty pounds. Inside of an 
hour the task was finished and slipping 
our arms through the loops of the pack- 
straps we started. The other fellows 
had packed before, but it was a new 
experience for me and the straps bruis- 
ed my shoulders. But this I did not 
mind; I had expected to “rough it” and 
was glad to be free from the cares and 
conventionalities of city life. 

Grouse flew up from at foot almost 
every hundred yards of the way and 
occasionally we heard a deer scamper 
away. Sometimes one of the party fell 
off a log or was tripped up by brambles, 
however, this only gave zest to the jour- 
ney and. what mattered it that the hands 
were torn or the shoulders ached so long 
as the heart felt light and the spirit 
free? Nobody noticed the hard-going 
and we went on our way care-free and 
happy. 

Arriving at the shore we found that 
Zane had prepared the boat for sailing 
and leaving him to carry the things a- 
board, went back for another load. The 
packs were all on board by noon and 
soon after we set sail for the scene 
of the first week’s camp. Our destina- 
tion was the mouth of a small stream 
about five miles down. the Inlet, from 
where we intended to make daily excur- 
sions up and down the coast and to the 
neighboring islands. 

The voyage down was full of interest. 
The inlet twists and turns and is dotted 
with islets so that we never knew what 
would be in store for us around the next 
corner. Mink were plentiful along the 
shores and we wasted many a bullet try- 
ing to hit them, but our shots all went 
wide—and we did not care. We were 
not there to hunt or fish but just to loaf, 


1, At Breakrast. In the background is seen the head of 
Saanich Inlet, known as the best salmon trout fishing 
water in British Columbia. Author on the left, just 
about to help himself to bacon and beans. 


2. A Pleasant Game of Bridge. A high wind was blow- 
ing at the time and soon afterwards the tent was 


blown down. This was the only suitable camping 


ground on either side for five miles. The precipitous 
nature of the shores of Saanich Inlet can be easily 
seen. 


and when we did go out with rod or gun 
it was because at the time it seemed the 
most pleasant method of idling away 
an hour. Once as we rounded a point 
a deer ran up from the water and stood 
on the top of a rock about fifty yards 
distant gazing down upon us. It was 
a magnificent buck with sides of a brick- 
red colour and a huge spread of antlers. 
The camera not being loaded and deer 
out of season we had to let him go un- 
molested. Sometimes a seal popped up 
a hundred yards ahead or to the side 
of the boat and the sail was hurriedly 
swung around while we blazed away. 
It was about three o’clock when the 
creek was reached and we started to 
pitch the first camp. In a couple of 
hours the tents were up and everything 
put away in its proper place. A table 
was improvised by throwing together a 
few logs and other logs made to serve 
as chairs and then we sat down to de- 
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vour the delicious supper, which had 
been prepared by one of the boys. Sup- 
per finished, we built a huge bon-fire 
and aided by its light indulged in a game 
of bridge which lasted until almost mid- 
night. 

Wednesday morning after taking a 
dip in the sea and dressing (we had the 
art of dressing down fine—no need to 
see that our trousers were creased, neck- 
tie correct or boots polished—and could 
dress in thirty seconds) Dawson and I 
took the salmon tackle and went trol- 
ling. In about an hour we had caught 
sufficient for our present needs and re- 
turned to camp. 

The rest of the day and those follow- 
ing were spent in fishing, washing for 
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gold, sailing, swimming, card playing, 7 


reading and in doing anything and every- 
thing which came to mind. We had no- 
thing particular to do and we did it. 
Everybody was happy. Nothing marred 
the pleasure of our existence. No world- 
ly cares bothered, and we went about 
whistling and singing. If work was done 
we did it because we wanted to and not 
because we had to. The fresh sea- 
breezes and the glorious sun put new 
life into our beings while the good-fel- 
lowship that prevailed changed our view- 
point of man, and we tasted of the life 
of Elysium. At the end of three weeks 
we wished that it could be always thus 
but stern Necessity called us back to 
the cares of civilization. 


The Best Dog For Duck and Partridge Shooting 


BY RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


as to which is the most suitable breed: 


Ip reply to a query by a correspondent, 


of dog for duck and partridge shoot- 

ing in Nova Scotia, I herewith give 
my opinion on the matter. After some 
years of practical duck and grouse shoot- 
ing in Canada, I find that the spaniel is 
by far the best dog for both kinds of 
shooting. 


A good working Cocker, or a Field 
Spaniel will perform in the best of style 
when out for either duck or partridge, 
and if our correspondent is not too par- 
ticular as to beauty in his canine assist- 
ant he will find that an Irish Water 
Spaniel will prove just as efficient as 
either of the above named spaniels and 
where ducks are concerned he will prob- 
ably perform better than either. 


The Irish Water Spaniel is quite the 
equal of the Chesapeake Bay dog in the 
matter of retrieving ducks, from water 
and he will stand more wet and cold than 
either the Cocker or the Field Spaniel. 


The Irishman is a very good all round 
companion and will retrieve equally well 
on land or in the water. 


Such a dog can be taught to do almost 
anything if properly handled and though 
not a beauty in appearance, “Handsome 
is as handsome does” applies most ad- 
equately to this breed. 


If our correspondent’s choice is a Cock- 
er or Field Spaniel, let him buy from 
someone who breeds the genuine work- 
ing strains. The show Cockers of the 
present day are simply “pocket editions” 
of what the old time working Cockers 
used to be but good working dogs may 
yet be had if our correspondent will look 
around for them. 


Field Spaniels are the same in almost 
every particular as the Cocker, with the 
exception of size in which they are super- 
ior and of course somewhat heavier. A 
spaniel is however better if he carries a 
good deal of weight, especially when 
working thick cover for partridge. If our 
correspondent has rather more duck 
shooting than sport with the grouse, he 
will find the Irish Water Spaniel a most 
useful companion, though he cannot go 
wrong if he chooses either a good work- 
ing Cocker, or a Field Spaniel. 
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The Dog That Became a Wolf 


BY E. J. MeVEIGH. 


quin National Park was laid out by 

the Ontario Government, and the ter- 

ritory placed under the care of a 
Superintendent, and corps of game keep- 
ers, that Dominic Ladouceur decided 
that when he went into the bush on the 
Opeongo waters, for the winter’s work, 
he would bring his dog Dennis with him. 

Now it is not often that a lumber Jack 
does a thing like that. Whether it is 
that the powers that be frown upon such 
innovations, or whether few men of his 
class own a dog worth bringing any- 
where, I know not. But Dominic did 
own a dog and a good one. Moreover, 
he had a great affection for the dog, 
and had Ladouceur’s neighbors looked 
upon Dennis with an eye half as kindly 
as that of his owner, the dog would have 
been left at home, and would never have 
become the hero of this little story. But 
sad to relate the neighbors did not love 
Dennis, and they had their reasons. Ad- 
mire him they must, but their fear of 
him outweighed their admiration. It 
was not fear for themselves you must 
understand, but fear for their pets, in 
the shape of numerous useless curs who 
could not live in peace and the pursuit 
of stray bones in the yards of their na- 
tive town, so long as Dennis constituted 
himself the four footed constable of that 
bailiwick, and remained on duty to en- 
force his authority. 


Dennis was far too intelligent a dog 
to bite, or snap at humans, and while 
he allowed no one to become at all fa- 
miliar with him he moved among men 
with cool confidence as one sure of him- 
self. But let one of those unfortunate 
bone seekers cross his path and there 
was trouble. It was not a dog fight in 
the ordinary sense of the term, oh no— 
Dennis merely caught the dog and killed 
him, with as little fuss as possible, and 
then went on his way as cool as if no- 
thing out of the usual had happened. 
’ But the owner of the dog that was, hat- 
ed Dennis, and as there was many of 
him after a time, Dominic decided that 
in the interest of his pet’s health it was 


| : WAS the year before the Algon- 


not well to leave him behind during his’ 
six month’s absence in the particular 
year we have reference to, so that is why 
we find at a shanty on Little Opeongo 
Lake, a dog that looked like a Newfound- 
land, in the skin of a Collie. That is, he 
had the size and weight of the bigger 
dog, a little fined down, or lengthened 
out, in the head and jaws, but with the 
quickness of the Collie, and all the out- 
ward marks of a high class member of 
that wonderful family. 

Dominic’s confreres in the camp were 
at first disposed to pet and make free 
with the dog, but quietly, and with no- 
thing more than a stiffening of the grace- 
ful body and a straight look from those 
wonderful eyes, he taught them to keep 
their place, and after several of them 
had seen him spring at, pull down and 
kill, a full grown buck that had stood 
for a moment watching a passing team, 
they one and all decided to leave him 
strictly alone so long as he did not in- 
terfere with them, which he never did. 


The wolves did not seem to be more 
numerous than usual that year, but their 
howling could be heard more or less 
every night. When these sounds first 
came to the ears of Dennis he raised his 
head and listened carefully, but without 
showing excitement of any kind; Dom- 
inic, to whom all things concerning his 
dog was of interest, would watch him 
at such times and remark that “By gol- 
ley he not seem much ’fraid anyway,” 
and indeed beyond a temporary interest 
he paid small attention to them. 

In the latter part of November the 
number of wolves seemed to increase, 
or they came oftener close to the camp, 
until one night when the camp door was 
closed to keep out a somewhat sharp 
frost, a snarling, yelping pack ran past 
between the stable and the sleep house, 
rousing the men who had not yet turned 
into their bunks, to sharp attention, and 
without going out of hearing turned and 
came back on the other side of the build- 
ing, where they seemed for a moment 
to be mixed up in a rough and tumble 
fight of some kind. 
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No one paid any attention to the dog 
until one of the men jumped to the door 
and threw it open; then Dominic’s voice 
rang out a warning that came too late, 
for even as he voiced his fear in a cry 
of “The dog, close the door, you big 
fool,” it was too late. The dog was 
gone, and with a new note in their yelps 
and half smothered howls, the wolf pack 
drifted out of hearing. 

Ladouceur was one hundred yards 
from camp calling vainly for Dennis, be- 
fore he realized how useless it all was, 
and he turned sadly to the door where 
he paused to listen for any sound that 
might come to him, but there was no- 
thing, the silence of the forest was as 
if it had never been disturbed since the 
beginning of time, and he entered the 
camp with dragging feet and hanging 
head. His dog was gone, and even at 
that moment he seemed to know that 
he was lost to him forever. 


To his companions the event would 
naturally seem less tragic than to him, 
who had loved the strange animal with 
a great love, and when the man who 
had opened the door and been the direct 
cause of his trouble met him with a cry 
of “Say, Dominic. I tink dat dog’s name 
be Dennis now for sure,’ Ladouceur 
sprang and struck him between the eyes 
with a force that seemed great enough 
to crush the skull. Had the blow been 
less there would have been a good stand 
up fight after that, but as it was the man 
lay still where he had fallen, and after 
waiting for him to rise and attack him, 
Dominic silently sought his bunk and 
retired for the night, leaving to others 
the task of resuscitating the knocked out 
one, and putting him to bed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
at least two men in that bunk house 
found little rest on their straw ticks, 
and there was an air of expectancy, and 
subdued excitement pervading the place 
when all hands tumbled out at the call 
of the cook’s helper, and started to dress 
by the light of two large lamps that 
had been lit up by that useful, but slight- 
ly appreciated, functionary. For had 
not a blow been struck and not yet re- 
turned? 

Now fights in lumber camps are not so 
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‘turned a deaf ear. 


common as some writers who have never 
seen a “shanty” would have us believe, 
these generally taking place on the way 
to, or going home from, the woods. So 
that the prospect of a “mill’ was enough 
to occupy all minds for the time. 
However, the few that were looking 
forward to it with pleasure were doomed 
to disappointment, for Ladoucer, with- 
out waiting to fully dress himself, ap- — 
proached the man whom he had struck 
and told him frankly that he was sorry 
he had done it, explaining as well as he 
could what the loss of the dog meant to 
him, and offering his hand in friendship; 
at the same time stating that he was of 
course prepared to fight it out if the oth- 
er man felt that an apology was not suffi- 
cient for the offence given. Whether it 
was the knowledge of Dominic’s six feet 
of bone and muscle, or because he was 
struck by the deep grief shown for the 
loss of the dog, the hand was accepted 
and, outwardly at least, good feeling 
restored. 


Dennis had not returned by the even- 
ing of that day, and in discussing the 
matter before going to bed the men came 
to the opinion that the wolf pack he had 
followed, or been killed by, were not hunt- 
ing, but following a running bitch, and 
the question was, would the pack turn on 
the dog and kill him at once, or later on, 
when they were not so fully occupied. 
The majority were inclined to the belief 
that he would not be killed at once, as 
a fight to the death seldom took place 
while the pack were running in this man- 
ner, and they were all agreed that no one 
wolf would be a match for Dennis. Some 
even expressed the opinion that he would 
return in a week’s time, thin and gaunt, 
but sound in wind and limb. 

To this comforting belief Ladouceur 
He knew the dog, 
and he felt in his heart that no man, not 
even he himself, possessed sufficient of 
the animal’s affection to win him back 
from the wild life of the woods. For 
Dominic was always firm in the belief 
that his dog was alive, and would con- 
tinue to live for many years. 

Be this as it may, November, and the 
first week of December passed before — 
they had news of him. The ice roads on — 
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the lakes were now used by the teams, 


and it was the driver of the supply or 
tote-team that then brought in the story. 
While crossing a small lake he saw an 
animal come out on to the ice as if com- 
ing to meet him, and on looking closer 
he recognized Dennis, and called to him, 
encouraging him to come closer. This 
he did, but slowly, with many looks be- 
hind. While the dog was still a consid- 
erable distance away from the sleigh 
there came out on to the ice at the edge 
of the lake a large she wolf, and there 
stopped. The driver was of the opinion 
that Dennis was trying to bring the 
bitch to the team with him, but she 
would not come, and finally turned back 
into the forest, and in spite of all his cal- 
ling Dennis ignored the teamster and fol- 
lowed her. 

~ It now seemed clear that not only was 
the dog alive, but that he had taken the 
she wolf away from the pack and was 
living with her. 

The range of the pack Dennis had mar- 
ried into seemed to be the country around 
Little Opeongo on the east, and extending 
west by the valley of the Big Opeongo 
and Little River to Victoria, and Great 
Opeongo Lakes to the Algonquin Na- 
tional Park, some thirty miles. How far 
north they ranged we have no means of 
knowing, as the lumber camps did not 
extend in that direction and our know- 
ledge of Dennis’ life as leader of the pack, 


has been gathered from lumbermen, hunt- 


ers and trappers, whose business kept 
them in the country for the greater por- 
tion of the year. 


* * * 


When Dennis shot through the shanty 
door he rushed with great bounds in the 
direction of the wolf pack, and came up 
to them as they untangled themselves 
and once more took up the trail of the 
she wolf, that was the cause of all the 
The pack were weary from 
long running and fighting, so that the 
dog at once ranged up beside the bitch; 
throwing the wolf temporarily in favor 


- to one side with a quick snap of those 
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_ Strong jaws that the pack were destined 


to become so well acquainted with in the 
future. 
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When the scent of the new aspirant 
for her favor struck the nose of the bitch, 
she sprang to one side and stood for a 
moment looking the stranger over as he 
faced her with his great brush waving 
over his back, and every curve of the 
graceful body declaring him her slave to 
command. He was indeed well worth 
looking at; with his shining coat and 
well fed appearance, he far outranked the 
best wolf in the forest, and small wonder 
if she looked at him with an eye growing 
momentarily more friendly. But this 
did not last more than a few seconds as 
Dennis was promptly challenged by one 
of the largest wolves, and turned to meet 
his enemy in midair, crouching low to 
allow the wolf to go over him, with a 
lightning snap he grasped him by the bel- 
ly, and with a twist of his powerful neck, 
tore open his body, disembowelling him 
on the spot. 

The awful fate of one of their best fight- 
ers, caused the pack to pause, and after 
facing them for a moment with flashing 
eyes, bared teeth and ruffled crest, Den- 
nis turned and followed the she that was 
destined to become his mate. But he had 
not won her yet, for at intervals during 
the remainder of the night and the follow- 
ing day, he would be challenged by one 
of his rivals, and had to dispose of him. 
Had the pack set on him in a body they 
would likely, in spite of their poor con- 
dition, have destroyed him, but following 
their usual custom at such times, they 
came at him one by one, so that before 
the middle of the day there was not a 
member of the band that had not been 
beaten, and bore the marks of his defeat, 
so that they were a sorry looking lot, 
while Dennis was still quite fresh and 
gained greatly by contrast. The she 
wolf had now made up her mind to sur- 
render to her choice of lovers, and paus- 
ing on the top of a slope leading to a dry 
ravine, she turned and faced the pack 
with gleaming teeth, then went down 
out of sight with Dennis beside her 
leaving the band to howl their grief, and 
lick their wounds, before turning their 
attention to the hunt, and the securing 
of a feed of venison, of which they stood 
so much in need. 


Dennis’ honeymoon lasted for at least 
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one full week, and even then he and his 
wolf mate did not at once join the pack, 
but hunted by themselves. And it was 
not until he had given up trying to lead 
her to the company of man that he fin- 
ally took up his position as leader of the 
band. In this he met with little oppo- 
sition, and now began his real life in 
the wilds. 

There was not a lumber shanty from 
Bark Lake on the Madawaska, to Little 
Opeongo on the north, and Great Ope- 
ongo on the west, where the men were 
not fully informed as to the circumstan- 
ces of the dog taking to the woods, and 
naturally they were keen for any more 
news of him. Nor did they have long 
to wait. The wolves would sweep past 
the camp at Burnt Depot in the middle 
of the night in full cry on the track of 
a racing buck, rousing the men from 
sleep, and starting the horses into a ner- 
vous sweat, and in the morning the 
tracks of a single animal would be found 
around the camp. On these being fol- 
lowed they were found to join the trail 
of the pack where the kill had been 
made, and the men would shake their 
heads and mutter, “Dennis, by golley, 
he is sure one son of a gun.” 

The deer seemed to have an extra hard 
time that winter, and the vicinity of the 
lumber camp was no protection to them, 
for now the wolf band were led by one 
who had no fear of man and his ways. 
In the dark night, or the clear light of 
day, Dennis led his band where it seem- 
ed good to him, and in every camp on 
the range teamsters would tell of the 
deer bounding across the road ahead of 
his team, to be followed by the wolf 
pack, with Dennis in the lead, and he 
would wind up with the fervent hope 
that the supply of deer would hang out 
so that the dog might not be tempted 
to turn his attention to men and horses. 


There were also stories told by men 
who walked from camp to camp, of hav- 
ing the wolf pack follow their trail in 
full cry until, with wildly beating hearts, 
they looked for a tree to climb, and then 
just when they expected to have them 
come in sight the sounds would die a- 
way, and they would feel that the dan- 
ger was past, and the men finally became 
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convinced that this was pure fun, or 
“cussedness” on the part of Dennis, and 
that he had no intention of attacking 
them, or allowing the wolves to do so. 

In this manner passed the winter, and 
when the camps broke up in the spring, 
and the men scattered to their homes, 
they left Dennis ranging the woods, and 
they each wondered if they would by 
any chance ever hear of him again. 5 

* * * 

There seemed little danger, however, 
that Dennis would be forgotten, for 
when the camps were occupied the fol- 
lowing autumn, each trapper who drop- 
ped in for a chat and a dish of tea, had © 
his own story to tell of the dog leader’s — 
doings the past spring, and they cursed 
him deep and loud as they told of whole © 
lines of traps stripped of their catches, 
week after week. Everything from bob 
cat to foolish rabbit was meat for Den- 
nis and his band, and with his knowledge 
of man, and lack of all fear of him, he 
would lead the pack on the unfortunate ~ 
trapper’s trail from trap to trap, leav- — 
ing nothing but a few bones and some 
hair to tell the tale of what the trap had 
held. But never by any chance was a 
wolf found in a trap in exchange for 
what it had been robbed of, nor had one ~ 
of the band been shot or poisoned. Lack- 
ing fear of man Dennis had for a time, 
allowed himself to be seen, but after 
being shot at a few times he learned his © 
lesson, and was’soon as hard to get sight — 
of as his brothers by adoption. 

Shortly after the snow came that fall 
it was reported that in a certain part of 
the range there were tracks that by their 
short jumps, and marks of bodies in the 
soft snow, showed clearly that the pups 
were on the move, and a new note was — 
at times noticed in the howls of the band. — 
This could be nothing but Dennis’ fam- — 
ily of half breeds coming to their own; 
but the winter passed with even less 
general disturbance than usual, and it 
was found that Dennis was no longer 
leading the band at all times, and it was 
not hard to guess that he was now con- 
fining himself to a more restricted area, — 
and living more or less with his mate_ 
and family, and it was generally under- 
stood that their home was in the vicinity 
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of a certain large hill some ten miles 
from the head of Little Opeongo Lake, 
and between Little River and Big Ope- 
ongo Creek. 


In April of that year, White Duck, an 
Indian from the Golden Lake reserva- 
tion, was trapping on Little River. He 
had of course, heard all about Dennis, 
and knew as much, or more, than others 
about where he was likely to be found, 
and he figured that the she wolf would 
likely be engaged about that time with 
a new family, and it might be a good 
time to secure her with the pups, the 
bounty being the same for scalps of all 
ages. 

With this idea he and a companion 
left their cabin on Little River at break 
of day, and struck out for the hill near 
which the half breeds were supposed to 
have made their home. 


With the wind in their faces they 
climbed this hill from the north before 
midday, and selecting a spot that gave 
them a good view of the southern slope, 
and the country generally so- far as the 
rough nature of the same would permit, 
they ate their lunch, and settled them- 
selves for a few hours’ watch and study 
of their surroundings. 


This was a kind of hunting that would 
not appeal to the average white man, but 
with the prevailing patience of the In- 
dian, White Duck and his companion 
lay on watch for hour after hour. It is 
more than likely that they slept more 
or less in the warm sun, but they were 
to have their reward, for about four 

o'clock in the afternon they detected a 
movement of some kind far below in a 
shattered ravine, and after watching for 
some time could make out a number of 
animals moving as if engaged in a 
fight, or playing as dogs do. The In- 
dians at once made up their minds that 
this must be the half breed family, and 
possibly Dennis himself, but how to ben- 
efit by their discovery was another mat- 
ter. The distance was far too great for 
a good rifle, to say nothing of the No. 
12 shot gun carried by White Duck’s 
companion, and to get within range 
Seemed equally hopeless, even with the 
wind in their favor. 


= 
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_ However, before the hunters could de- 
cide on a plan that offered a fair chance 
of success, the matter was decided for 
them to an extent by the little band of 
animals moving off south, and disappear- 
ing over a low hill going in the direction 
of the Big Opeongo Creek. The Indians 
figured this out to mean that the pack 
were off for the evening hunt, and now 
was their chance to investigate, and they 
were soon cautiously approaching the 
spot where the animals had been seen 
at play. This proved to be an open ley- 
el piece of ground that, judging by ap- 
pearances, was frequently used as a play- 
ground, and lay at the mouth of a nar- 
row ravine that seemed to extend for a 
short piece only between the hills. Hold- 
ing their guns ready for instant use the 
hunters proceeded to explore this very 
carefully, and had not gone more than 
one hundred feet when they made out 
what looked to them like the mouth of 
a cave, Or an opening into a pile of huge 
rocks, while the strong animal smell 
told them that they had at last found 
the home of Dennis and his wolf mate, 
and to set all doubts aside, the she wolf 
appeared at the opening, snuffing the air 
in a suspicious manner, and evidently far 
from satisfied as to conditions. 

Before the Indians could draw a bead 
on her, she turned back into the cave, 
and they noted that she was in the con- 
dition of an animal suckling her young. 
Before they could decide just what steps 
to take, she apeared once more and this 
time caught sight of them, and with 
hardly a moment’s pause bounded in 
their direction looking like a very demon 
of hate and rage. It was fortunate for 
our hunters that they did not have to 
depend on the rifle at this moment, as 
few men are sure of hitting such a mark 
under such conditions, but the charge of 
buckshot from the No. 12 met her at 
short range, and she rolled to their feet, 
a dead wolf. 

Convinced that no more full grown 
wolves remained in the cave, White 
Duck entered at once, and found as he 
expected, a litter of pups, to the number 
of five. These he promptly knocked on 
the head and threw outside where his 
companion removed their scalps, and 
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they then proceeded to flay the mother, 
although her pelt could not be of much, 
if any, value. This was done as quickly 
as possible as the Indians had no wish 
to meet the remainder of the half breed 
family just then, and indeed every mo- 
ment added to their dread of such an 
encounter. A band of wolves would be 
bad enough to face without shelter, but 
who could say what these half dog, half 
wolf creatures would do. So that it was 
with a sense of relief, and at a jog trot 
they skirted the hill to the south and 
struck out north for Little River and 
their cabin. 


The travelling was by no means good, 
and it was by the light of the moon they 
could see the shack from the top of the 
last hill, when to their ears came the 
faint sound of animals, wolves or dogs, 
in full cry on a hot trail. As they listen- 
ed for a moment the sound came more 
clear from the top of a hill, and mingled 
with the snapping howls was a deep 
roar, that shot the heart, and made the 
scalp of the head creep with terror. 

With the one word, Dennis, the In- 
dians turned and rushed down the slope 
to reach the cabin before they could be 
overtaken. The way was rough, but 
thanks be to the Great Spirit it was all 
down hill, so that when they fell, as 
they did again and again, they lost lit- 
tle time, for they rolled in the right di- 
rection. Panting, bruised, bleeding from 
scratches, and with knees that bent un- 
der them, they at last reached the cabin 
as that soul shaking roar burst out a- 
gain from the hill they had so lately 
crossed. 


The hut was stoutly built of poles, or 
small logs, fairly well “chinked,” and 
with a light scoop roof, while the door 
was of one inch boards, fastened with a 
round peg stuck into a hole in a log. 
The thoroughly frightened Indians had 
only time to reinforce this with a prop 
when Dennis and his half breed family 
hurled themselves against the door with 
a force that shook the cabin to its foun- 
dation. Again and again the furious an- 
imals threw their weight on the door 
while White Duck and his mate braced 
themselves against it on the inside, afraid 
to trust to peg or prop in such an 
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emergency, while they gradually regain- 


ed their wind, and a small portion of 


their courage. 
In the west wall of the cabin was a 


small window, consisting of one 12x12 


light of glass, and this was soon broken 


by one of the leaping animals, but the 


hole was too small to permit of them 
entering in that way. The assault on 


the door soon changed from the rush of © 


heavy bodies to a scratching of paws, 
and tearing of teeth in the wood, and 
this was repeated at intervals all round 
the shack where the dog wolves tried to 
dig under, or break through the walls. 

Leaving his companion to guard the 
door, White Duck now grasped in the 
dark until he found the double barrelled 


gun, and thrusting this through the win- — 
dow tried to get a shot at one of their 


assailants. As if to impress on his mind 
the quality of the foes he had to deal 
with, the gun was almost snatched from 
his hands by a pair of gleaming jaws 
that slipped down and off the smooth 
barrel. Greatly startled, the Indian drew 
back and then pulled the trigger as a 


head appeared in the opening. At such _ 


range the buckshot would do fearful ex- 
ecution, and one at least of the band was 
dead. 


For a moment there was a pause in 
the attack, but with a roar from the 
leader it was again renewed with fresh 
fury. But the destruction of at least one 
enemy, and their failure to get inside, 
had restored the courage of the men, 
and while White Duck retained the shot 
gun, his companion secured the rifle, a 
14 Winchester, and sent a bullet through 
the lower part of the door, either killing, 
or wounding one of the dog’ wolves, 
keeping up the attack at that point. 
Then digging out a portion of the chink- 
ing between the logs at different points 
around the walls, proceeded to fire 
through the holes thus made, at times 
with the muzzle of the rifle not six inch- 
es from an investigating nose. — 

White Duck had killed a second ani- 
mal from the window, and the attack 
had decreased one half at least, when 
his attention was attracted by a noise 
on the roof, and he realized that at ledst 
one of the enemies had got up there, 
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and with teeth and paws was endeavor- 
ing to displace one or more of the scoops. 
This did not cause much anxiety, as the 
Indians had now begun to find them- 
selves masters of the situation. Know- 
ing that neither the rifle bullet nor buck- 
shot would penetrate the wood of the 
roof, White Duck waited until the ani- 
mal at last displaced a scoop, leaving 
an open crack between the edges of the 
two below, and then as this was darken- 
ed at one point he sent a charge of buck- 
shot upwards with fatal effect, as he 
heard the body strike the groundon the 
west side of the cabin. Quickly turning 
to the window, he could see the wound- 
ed animal struggling to regain his feet, 
and discharged the second barrel into his 
body. 

And that was how the great dog died. 
For it was he who had led his sons to 
avenge the death of their mother and his 
mate. Neither gun shots nor the fear of 
what man could do could stop him in his 


_ quest so long as the scent of her reek- 


_ destroy her destroyers. 
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ing pelt was in his nose. Death alone 
could make him give up the attempt to 
Dennis, the be- 
loved of Dominic Ladouceur and the ad- 


Within, my heart burns warm and bri 
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mired, but feared of many others, was 
no more, a reservation Indian collected 
fifteen dollars for his scalp. 


Besides the body of Dennis, four other 
dead wolf dogs were found close to the 
cabin in the morning after the great 
fight. The death of their leader had 
evidently discouraged the remainder of 
the band, as they drew off after he was 
killed, some of them evidently badly 
wounded. But the Indians did not op- 
en the door again until the sun was well 
above the tree tops, and small blame to 
them. . 


The Opeongo wolf pack still roams 
through the country where Dennis led 
them for a time, and they may be heard 
almost any time if you want to pay a 
visit to my friend, the trapper, at the 
head of Little Opeongo Lake. I was 
there in the spring of 190% when he 
brought in a wolf caught in a trap, and 
as I looked at it I wondered if by any 
chance some small portion of the old 
dog’s blood had coursed through its 
veins. But I expect not, or it would 
not have been caught in such a man- 
made thing as a trap. 


A CANADIAN SNOW-SHOE SONG. sey 
BY DOROTHY PATRICK DYAR. og 
There is a charm in the winter woods, when all lies gray and still; 
And there is joy in the winter woods, when winds blow keen and chill; 


ght, without, dark storm-clouds gather ; 
But North wind bold, I fear you not—there’s wine in your frosty weather. 


Crunch, crunch! o’er the crispy snow, blood a-tingle and cheeks a-glow; 


. Through the ranks of pine that guard the gulch, like an awkward squad 
: in uneven row; 


raving, 


tops waving. 


While far away through some mountain pass, an icy blast comes wildly 


Whirling the snow in blinding clouds, and setting the slender spruce- 


Ah! free I am as the woodland deer, all in the wintry rime, 


_ We'll leave all care behind, old boy; and forth we’ll fare betime; 


_ Bark and leap in frantic joy, Laddie we care not whither 


3 The sky is gray and the North wind howls—we’ll hit the trail together. 
s : ; 


4 
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Hunting in a Settled Section 


BY Hi 


UTUMN is as welcome to the 

hunter as spring to the farmer. 

With some anxiety I waited for 

its advent last year as I meant 
to take a new departure and have a cou- 
ple of companions for my usual hunt. 
The three of us—Theodore Ouellette, 
Eli Dufoe and the scribe discussed mat- 
ters pretty carefully and had all our 
arrangements complete when the time 
arrived. On Saturday morning, No- 
vember second, we started on our jour- 
ney to a little place called Rodney, about 
eighty miles from Walkerville, Ont. 
When we reached that place we had 
eight miles further to go and the shades 
of evening had fallen when we reached 
our destination. 

With two double barrels and a pump 
gun and accompanied by a good dog, 
we had two days of fine sport. In the 
first place we had decided that this would 
be the extent of our vacation, but we 
were so interested as to arrange to re- 
main for the balance of the week. On 
the third day we garnished the verandah 
of our host, Mr. Johnson, with thirty- 
eight rabbits, thirteen quails and two 
ducks. 


STARTING IN THE MORNING, NOV. 4th, 1909. 


Reading from left to right: Thomas Oulette, Eli H. Dufoe, 
Fred H. St. Louis. 


H. ST. LOUIS. 


As there is no pleasure without pain 
and no roses without thorns, we met with 
misfortune on the fourth day. Two lo- 
cal Nimrods wished to accompany us 
and to our after regret we complied with 
their request. We had not been out 
long, however, when one of our new 
friends put six grains into one of Mr. 
Oulette’s legs instead of into the rabbit 
at which he was shooting. We returned 
with the patient and lost our day’s sport. 


Next day, despite the weather which 
persisted in maintaining a keen drizzle, 
we were out again and bagged twenty- 
nine rabbits and nine quails. On our re- 
turn we met a person some hunters seek 
to evade—the game warden. He was a 
welcome visitor and we facilitated all 
his inquiries, having nothing to fear as 
we have determined to always abide by 
the game laws. 


On our last day, although we had only 
a few hours, we obtained fifteen rabbits 
and one black squirrel. Our outing has 
left us with a store of pleasant memor- 
ies, leading us to look forward to many 
similar pleasant experiences in future. 


To many readers our expedition may 
appear somewhat tame. It was, however, 
full of interest from start to finish and 
gave us a good idea of what more ambi- 
tious hunting expeditions must be like. 
The settled districts are apt to be over- 
looked. Some of them still contain good 
potentialities for sport and we can assure 
readers, from practical experience, that 
much real enjoyment, as well as good 
sport, can be obtained in many of such 
settled districts. It is not always necessary 
to go far afield, and some good hunting 
and much pleasure are lost through the 
general prevalence of this idea. We have 
no wish to say a word derogatory to big 
game hunting or a visit to the backwoods. 
Tor those who can afford such an outing 
nothing can be better. To those who can- 
not do so, however, let us recommend a 
little hunting in a settled section. 


A Saskatchewan Beaver Colony 


BY GEORGE HARPER. 


HE writer, recently, paid a visit 

to Oxbow, Sask., and through the 
courtesy of Mr. W. E. Christmas, 

who is the game guardian at that 

place, was shown the beaver dams on 
the Souris River, and given an insight 
into the mode of operation of these in- 
teresting animals, and also many point- 
ers as to their traits of character, as 
observed by Mr. Christmas, who takes 
a deep interest in the welfare of the 
beavers and has done much to preserve 
them and by watchfulness increase their 
number. He has about 1300 acres of 
land situated along the Souris River at 
Oxbow, and estimates that there are at 
present between three and four hundred 
beavers on his property. When the first 
colony was discovered a few years ago, 
steps were taken to have them protected, 
and a close season was secured, which 
runs out in a year or so. Asa rule the 
law protecting them is carefully observ- 
ed, though one or two poachers have 
been prosecuted, and last winter it is 
claimed a large number of pelts were 
shipped east from a point farther west. 
Of late years the beavers have increased 
rapidly in number, and may now be 
found at many points on the Souris, both 
east and west of Oxbow. They dwell 
in colonies, and when the young beavers 
have passed their second year they are 
forced out by the older ones, and thus 
new colonies are formed every year, and 
the area occupied by them up and down 
the river constantly enlarged. The bea- 
vers, in building their dams, work only 
in the night time. According to Mr. 
Christmas’ observations, when they wish 
to make use of a tree at any distance 
from the river, a slide is made on a 
slope leading to the water. Two bea- 
vers start to work cutting down the tree 
by girdling it with their sharp tusks of 
teeth, one following the other around the 
tree until it is felled. Two or more, if 
the tree is a large one, take it down the 
slide, and two others then float it to the 
site of the dam along the river. In start- 
ing their dam the bed of the river is 


first covered with brush, to a width a 
eight or ten feet, and then stakes four 
or five feet long are driven into the 
river bed to hold down the brush, the 
heads converging to the centre of the 
dam. This in turn is covered with 4 
coat of mud, the beaver using his tail 
for a trowel. 


raised nas enough to ensure that the 
water in the river above the dam will 
not freeze to the bottom, and the beam 


on the river bank to his winter food sup- 
ply, consisting of bark and brush of tha 


at the bottom of the river just aba 
the dam. Though the beavers are sel 
dom seen in the day time they are both 
busy and noisy at night, and when they 
are plastering their dams the noise made 


and startling. Ties are thorough work 
men; their structures never leak, and it 
is a “herculean task if not an utter im- 
possibility to tear up their dam after it 
is completed. Although the close sea- 
son expires this year, i 
likely that the government of Saskatche- 
wan will allow the beavers to be slaugh- 
tered or their numbers depleted, as 
would certainly follow were the general 
public allowed to go after them, as they 
are easily trapped, or may be captured 
alive by placing a net at the opening 
of their dens, and then pounding on the 
roof of the den, when they will bolt out 
under the water and into the net. 

Oxbow has a fine situation on high 
ground, ovelooking the valley of the Sou- 
ris River. It has excellent business 
blocks and residences, and its business — 
men are progressive in character. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway company and | 
the town fathers are spending money 
in developing a park on property leased 
from- Mr. Christmas along the river 
banks, with a view to running excur-_ 
sions and making the place a summer 
resort, for which it is admirably adapted. 


A Canadian Holiday 


The Land of the Speckled Trout 


BY J. N. GIBBON. 


IME and tide wait for no man, 
neither do the Canadian Pacific 
Railway trains, as I found when I 
took a too leisurely departure from 
the observation car at Jack Fish. While 
I was still making for the door, we were 
off again, and had not the negro porter 
pulled the communication cord, I should 
have been carried on another sixteen 
miles to Schreiber. The guides who 
came to meet me fortunately saw the 
train pull up half a mile outside the sta- 
tion, and Bill Morrison, a bright little 
Trish Canadian, helped me back with my 
belongings. Both he and Fred Arm- 
strong proved excellent sportsmen and 
first-rate companions, so that my five 
days’ camping trip turned out to be the 
most delightful period of my whole Cana- 
dian holiday. 


The trail led from the station, first 
along the track and then off to the north 
for about three miles, till we reached 
Clearwater Lake, where a canvas-cover- 
ed New Brunswick canoe lay waiting for 
us. Paddling across the lake, we camp 
to a long portage, a trail leading overland 
to another lake through the dense bush 
that makes the northern shore of Lake 
Superior so fine a sporting country. By 
this time I had found that the pace of the 
Canadian guide is over four miles an 
hour, even though he is carrying a heavy 
pack, or even a canoe. 


When we had reached the second lake 
I was out of breath and glad to rest in the 
canoe again. This second lake, called 
Mountain Lake, stretches like a huge 
sausage for about nine miles into the in- 
terior, and is hedged in on either side by 
precipitous forest-clad mountain sides. 
Within another hour we had paddled to 
the camp at the head of the Lower Steel 
_ River, where a Union Jack floated at the 
landing place to remind any American 
visitor that this is a law-abiding country. 


This camp was headquarters, and con- 


sisted of a large waterproof hut, where 
the stores were kept, together with three 
tents. My tent was ready for me, and 
in a very few minutes the camp fire roar- 
ed and the delicious fragrance of the fry- 
ing-pan whetted our already sharpened 
appetites. After supper, while Morrison 
cleaned the dishes, I went with Arm- 
strong to the neighboring falls, and, being 
too lazy to fish myself, watched him land 
a nice-sized trout for tomorrow’s break- 
fast. Then back to camp, where tales of 
moose and caribou and bear beguiled 
the flying moments. Hardly a breath of 
wind fanned the tall pines or ruffled the 
surface of the lake. Twilight deepened 
into night, and with night came sleep. 


Six o’clock next morning saw us up 
and getting breakfast ready, and by seven 
o'clock, in glorious sunshine, we had 
started in our canoe for the Upper Steel 
River. Tepee Mountain loomed on the 
right of us with sinister intent, and when 
the wind caught us as we rounded we 
understood why the Indians throw half a 
plug of tobacco to the spirits there each 
time they pass. The Upper Steel River 
is some thirty paces wide, with water cry- 
stal clear, running for the most part on 
a sandy bed. One bank is shaded by the 
tall fringe of forest and there are cool, 
fresh springs and deep, dark pools which 
promised fish. Spruce, birch, balsam, 
tamarack, and balm of Gilead formed a 
thick growth right to the water’s edge, 
but the river turns and twists round 
sandy corners deeply marked with tracks 
of caribou, and moose and bear. 


We had two portages to cross before 
we could reach our second camp, and 
from our first portage onwards we had 
to keep our eyes skinned, as the Cana- 
dians say, to avoid the sunken snags 
which might so easily upset our little 
craft. As we approached the second por- 
tage we remembered dinner, so out came 
my rod, and, with a bright big Silver 
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Doctor as my fly, I played with fortune 
and the ripples over a spring at the head 
of a deep pool. Within five minutes 
more a fine three-pounder panted in the 
landing net. It was a twice happy catch, 
for just then a family of Indians floated 
past us as witnesses to my prowess. 

Bill Morrison was our cook. Perhaps 
a Savoy chef would not approve his 
methods, but out in the woods he was 
the man for us. A touch of bacon-fat 
makes trout an emperor’s dish, when 
touched in the Canadian way. Camp 
was still three hours distant, so after one 
brief pipe we started off again. Once 
more we dodged those snags, once more 
we glided past those shady forests and 
those sandy beaches. A brace of sand- 
pipers skimmed ahead as if to give warn- 
ing of our coming. Sometimes a hawk 
swung overhead, and once we saw a 
kingfisher. At last we came to where 
the camp should be, as yet uncleared up- 
on a bank above a little creek. 

Below the creek was yet another of 
those tempting pools, and at my second 
cast I had a two pound trout which put 
up a fight for twenty minutes. In vain! 
He was fated for our breakfast table. 


The moment that we landed the guides 
set down to business. Young trees fell 
down as if by magic, a space was cleared 
of stumps and roots, up went the tent, 
the beds of balsam boughs were laid, the 
fire was lighted and in an hour we were 
smoking peacefully after a generous sup- 
per. Not a sound, except our own voices 
and the distant hooting of an owl. The 
creek beside our camp had never been 
explored, though Fred Armstrong 
thought it must come from a lake he had 
seen from the top of a neighboring 
mountain, so I suggested that we should 
spend next morning bushranging, and 
test the lake with a rod. We quickly 
struck a bear-trail leading in the right 
direction, so with the axe to clear our 
path we struggled over muskeg and fall- 
en tree trunks for an hour or so till we 
found still water. This, however, was 
sO Overgrown at the edge with weeds 
and rushes that we had to fell a tall 
birch tree before we could cast a line. 
There may have been some fish but not 
for us. Our wanderings along the lake- 
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side brought us to a disused Indian trail 
which we found led back not so very far 
from where our camp was pitched. 

In the afternoon we paddled up the 
river fishing the likely pools with reason- 
able luck, notably one two-pounder. 
Then the air grew thunderous and the 
fish began to sulk, so back we went to 
camp in case a storm should catch us. 
That night the storm dissolved itself in 
lightning, and in one swift, slashing 
shower, an outburst that annihilated the 
mosquitoes that had formed our only 
nuisance. 

So passed thtee days in the deep heart 
of the Canadian forest. Once we heard 
a gunshot and a white Indian dog dash- 
ing round the corner heralded the ap- 
proach of a canoe. We exchanged “Bo’ 
Jou,” the greeting that the Indians know, 
but that was our only meeting. 

At last the time came to return, so 
down the stream we dropped again, and 
over the two portages to the lake and the 
headquarters’ camp. On my last even- 
ing Fred and I trolled for pike, hooking 
a five-pounder, which, however, was too 
soft to eat. In our absence Bill Morri- 
son had caught a mouse, and using this 
as bait had landed a six pounder trout 
from the rapids just below the pools. 
It was a beauty, so I had Bill mount it on 
a birch-bark rack to take home as a tro- 
phy. : 
Now as I look at this all the romance 
of those beautiful Canadian forests 
comes back to me, the swish of the pine 
trees in the quiet night, the crackle of 
the camp fire, the cool, sweet water of 
the creek, the fragrant bed of balsam, 
and the lone hooting of the owl fading 
away into mysterious distance. 

If there is—and there certainly is—a 
joy of anticipation, there is also much 
pleasure in retrospect. Sucha holiday as 
I have described means a treasure for 
future years, the memories of the pleas- 
ant incidents always remaining green 
and enabling one to live over again the 
many enjoyable features marking a fish- 
ing trip into the depths of Canadian wilds 
Those woods have fascinations all their 
own and visitors are eager to pay a re- 
turn visit upon the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 


Z 


The Vancouver Island Flood 


, BY A VICTIM. 


EARS from now, the children of 
Y the present generation will be 
) telling those of another genera- 
tion of the awful hardships exper- 
ienced by their grand-dads in the terible 
flood of 1909 on Vancouver Island, that 
paradise of sportsmen and fishermen. 
But let me tell you, in the present gener- 
ation the actual facts before the affair 
passes into history and becomes sur- 
rounded with the halo of romance and 
mythology which attaches to everything 
that becomes aged. 
There were no hardships whatever, but 
there were many instances where the 
hunter was hunted, and the fisherman 
was fished. For instance there was 
Albert Wylde at Shawnigan Lake. He 
went to bed without his boots on as usual, 
and during the night dreamt that he was 
crawling up on some ducks in a pot hole. 
He got very close (in his dream), so close 
that he could hear the ducks lapping the 
water with their beaks as they devoured 
the succulent grass from the bottom. 
His heart went thumpety- thump as he 
dreamt of the birds getting up, and how 
he would bring down a couple of those 
lovely green-headed mallards with the 
scientific right and left for which he is 
famous. Albert disdains anything heav- 
ier than number seven shot (even for an 
elephant) at forty-five yards, and always 
on the wing. Even the elephant or 
giraffe must be on the wing. Well, 
Albert lay there and snored and dreamed 
until he began to shiver. Even then he 
couldn’t banish from his vision the exact 
angle he was going to get those drakes 
from; scientifically and mathematically 
accurate, methodical and precise in all 
his acts, he even guaged how many of the 
pellets of No.7? would hit each bird at its 
respective range from his costly, double 
barreled, ejector hammerless. Oh, 
Albert had it systematised to a nicety, 
but dreams go by contraries. He shiv- 
ered, as I said before, and wondered (in 
his dream) why he did not give the usual 
alarm to those ducks to get in mid-air 
and be shot in a true sportsmanlike man- 


ner. Then he woke to find his dog lying 
on his chest, the table, stools and other 
floatable furniture bobbing around the 
cabin and the stove making desperate ef- 
forts to go out, and be saved from a 
watery grave. 

Then there were those two extremes 
in human avoirdupois, Lineham and 
Bass. Why will a big man and a little 
man always hunt or fish together? Some 
disrespectful persons ask why do Line- 
ham with his 250 lbs, and Bass with his 
9834 lbs., or thereabouts, travel together? 
However, that is an academic question 
calling for academic reasoning to argue 
and answer. The two opposite poles in 
humanity were together on the banks of, 
not the Wabash, but of the Koksilah riv- 
er when the flood came. It would have 
made a donkey laugh to see Lineham 
trying to navigate through a section of 
the freshet where he had been marooned, 
with his handkerchief tied to the trigger 
guard of his gun and the handkerchief 
in his teeth. Anyhow it made Bass 
laugh, and to Lineham’s lasting disgrace, 
when he got out on terra cotta, no, firma, 
again, he promptly cuffed the little fellow 
for his impudence. It isn’t Bass’s fault 
that he has a keen sense of the ridiculous; 
he was born that way. Lineham was 
wet; of course he had just come through 
about a mile of surging water. He was 
also hungry. Oh, by the way, did you 
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A Ticklish Crossing on the Cowichan River, 
and Swift. 
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ever see him when he was hungry? I 
have. Anyhow, he chastised the poor, 
water soaked little bundle of clothes that 
contained Bass. 


The latter, a thoughtful little fellow, it 
seems, always carries a light sling for his 
gun in case of emergencies, or for climb- 
ing purposes. He used the sling on this 
occasion and therefore didn’t have the 
impediment to his speed and speech that 
Lineham had by reason of the shortness 
of his handkerchief. He is also a careful 
little chap, and, so that they would not 
be late in taking lunch, he put his watch 
in the flannel lining of his sou’wester 
tied his lunch on the top of his head, and 
took to the billowy deep side by side 
with Lineham. To his undying credit, 
and shining glory as a forgiving little 
soul, he shared up that lunch with Line- 
ham. Sic transit gloria Sunday after- 
noon! That’s Latin, I think. Anyhow, 
if it is not accurately stated, I may say 
that there is one day of the week men- 
tioned in the quotation, but these great 
events happened on a Sunday. Then 
the pair drenched, dripping, soaked, the 
tain coming down in sheets, and the wind 
in their teeth, set their faces southward 
and started on a thirteen mile tramp to 
the nearest shelter. Lineham has a 
pair of feet. They were a birthday pres- 
ent some time ago. They’re spacious, 
and they cover a lot of ground. Even a 
‘person with poor sight can observe that 
fact clearly. You would think, they be- 
ing a birthday present, he would, value 
and be fond of them. He doesn't; 
although he is attached to them: that is, 
speaking physically of course. They 
gave out, and he, being a university man, 
talked French, Latin and Greek the 
whole way. Didn’t he apostrophise that 
poor Koksilah river as it roared and fum- 
ed past them lashing everything large 
and small out of its way in its irresist- 
able fury. But then, it may be explain- 
ed that he is not a fisherman. That 
river, like the fish that inhabit it, is moody 
sometimes placid, even good natured 
and playful; it is changeful but it is to 
be respected. In its waters are the gam- 
iest and most unconquerable fish: its 
banks, from the sea to its source, are 
peopled with the lordly mallard, the de- 
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mure, shy, little green winged teal, the 
fluffy inquisitive willow grouse which 
takes only the quickest of snap shooters 
to bring down as he whirrs off like a 
bullet; the regal pheasant, the staid old 
blue grouse which looks as wise as a 
senior counsel in a breach of promise 
case; the wary, timid deer; the sneaking 
panther; the lumbering black bear and 
the cowardly timber wolf. No, no, one 
must not condemn the Koksilah for hav- 
ing seen it once and then only in its 
angry mood. 


But this is digressing. Those two 
fellows reached shelter; Lineham walk- 
ing on his knees, and nothing visible of 
Bass but a huge sou’wester, pair of small © 
boots, and a couple of buttons.  Line- 
ham’s lovely, curly locks had become as 
straight as rat tails, while some unchar- 
itable persons hinted that the clear out- 
lines of a pair of curling tongs could be 
seen in his hip pocket. That’s a slander 
however. 


Flint, you know Flint. He’s an Irish- 
man from “Dear Old Dirty Dublin,” as he 
calls it. He got caught at Sooke Lake, 
with some other victims. Flint carries 
an extra cargo of good humour and jokes, 
even for an Irishman. As his head would 
bob up over the water here and there, he 
would make a few frantic puffs at a 
water-soaked cigar butt, and grinning 
joyously, would chirp: “Troth, Bhoys, it 
might be wursse,”’ when everyone knew 
it couldn’t possibly exceed the condition in 
which we found ourselves. Flint makes 
execrable puns, but the boys pass them 
over without punishing him, for the two- 
fold reason that he is the most genuine 
sort of a sportsman, all round, and that 
he stands about six feet, weighs 200 lbs, 
has a hand like a leg of mutton, and his 
usually, merry twinkling, blue eye can 
get frightfully steady when required, the 
whole man giving you an unmistakable 
idea of the reason why England is so 
proud of her Irish regiments. He said 
he had “Noah idea there was going to be 
a flood in 1909.” Think of anything like 
that being pelted at you when the only 
dry part of you is your inside, and not a 
drop of anything among the party. How 
poor Flint suffered! He threw aside one 
article after another, and at last, point- 
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ing to his adequate corporation, he asked, 
pitifully “Bhoys, how in Helena, Mon- 
tana, am I goin’ to push this up that 
seven mile hill to the Summit?” But 
like an Irishman, he got there, and the 
sheer force of his cheerfulness brought 
along one or two others. 


Lenfesty, the Colossus of Vancouver 
Island, suffered the least. He strides our 
marrow sphere contemptuously. You 


meet Lenfesty on the top of a mountain, 
or in a heavily timbered draw, stalking a 
deer. You say: “Hello, Bob, any luck 2?” 
He answers and before you have time to 
take in his reply, you hear that old 
French gun spit fire half a mile away. 
About two strides and he seems to place 
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I saw him at Cowichan in the early part 
of the day. He cocked his head to star- 
board like a city sparrow, closed the eye 
which he didn’t require in the operation 
of looking at me, and blandly told me 
this wasn’t half as bad as one night he 
put in at Saanich Arm. Of course, when 
Cam. begins to make comparisons, we 
know they are oderiferous. I was wet 
and hungry, but he insisted on my lis- 
tening there in the downpour to a blood- 
curdling history of the hardships he had 
suffered that awful, alleged night. I 
asked him what luck he had, and he an- 
swered four cock pheasants. His ex- 
treme anxiety to show them to me was 
proof of the status of Cam’s truthfulness 


A Stretch on the Cowichan where it is Problematical Whether You Hook on to a Pound Trout or a 
Twenty Pound Salmon, 


an immeasurable distance between him- 
self and you. Lenfesty smiled derisively 
at burst culverts, he laughed contemptu- 
ously at washed out bridges and turned 
up his nose (one in keeping with his huge 
frame) at swollen streams. Nothing 
short of an ocean would stop him. He 
walked home the whole twenty-seven 
miles, without even indicating a little 
extra appetite. 

Camsusa, the Baron Munchausen of 
the Victoria Fish and Game Club, was 
not forgotten by the powers that control 
the fate of huntsmen. He was caught. 


among sportsmen. But I knocked him 
cold when I quietly asked him whether 
cock pheasants flew in couples, with one 
leg of each bird tied together. Besides, 
the Indian had offered the birds to me for 
two dollars half an hour before, but their 
eyes didn’t look fresh enough to me to 
pass scrutiny for freshly killed birds 
when I got home. That shows, that I 
am careful of my reputation as a sports- 
man. 

There was a long list of absentees from 
Victoria homes that Sunday night. As 
the stragglers reached the telegraph sta- 
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tion, home went the message, invariably 
in every case, “Washout on line, can’t get 
home tonight.” The married men revell- 
ed in the rare opportunity of being able 
to truthfully explain the cause of their 
absence; the single ones didn’t mind so 
much. But ,oh what a difference in the 
morning! All along the E and N track 
could be met little parties of bedraggled 
huntsmen; weird, unshaven, unkempt, 
followed by hungry dejected and disgust- 
ed dogs. Some of the beflooded ones 
had got their clothes dry over night; 
some had not. A dapper, precise lawyer, 
and a serious, respectable banker would 
walk along together, not a particle of 
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difference in their appearance from the 
most disreputable looking hobo. In fact, 
it is safe to say that had any of them ap- 
plied for a ride on a freight train, the 
most charitable and tender hearted 
brakeman would have incontinently kick- 
ed them off the right of way as most 
undesirable characters. 


It took two whole days for what on 
the previous Saturday was a happy, hope- 
ful and expectant trainload of hunters 
to reach home on Shanks’s mare, and they 
haven’t yet tired of telling their experi- — 
ences to the fellows who were wise 
enough to stay at home. 


How “Camp Four-a-Day’” Won Its Name 


A True Bear Story 


BYS ID Ie as: 


auspicious name of “The-Four-a- 

Day” was organized and the mem- 

bers celebrate their annual fall 
hunt in one of the most inviting sections 
of the Ottawa Valley. 


Goes years ago a club, bearing the 


As is the case with most clubs ours 
purports to have had experiences that are 
of more than usual interest. Before 
passing to the purpose of my story it is 
worthy of note to refer to the man whose 
first achievement gave rise to the forma- 
tion of this club and the name that it 
bears. 


A popular member of the C. P. R. con- 
tingent at North Bay is Mr. Alf. Gou- 
geon and to him falls the distinction of 
being the organizer of this club. Some 
years ago while hunting in this territory 
Mr. Gougeon, standing in one position, 
with as many shots succeeded in killing 
no less than four deer. The incident 
immediately suggested a name for our 
camp, hence “The-Four-a-Dav.” This 
worthy Nimrod has many thrilling stories 
of the chase to his credit and is regarded 
as a “Mighty buck-destroyer.” 


The writer desires to relate a personal 
experience of one year ago which has 
done somewhat towards perpetuating the 
name of our camp. 


The country in this section is one suc- 
cession of ridges with great terraced 
rocks leading down step by step to~ray- 
ines below. Here and there we find 
beautiful hardwood forests and plateaus, 
small lakes and streams at intervals with 
an occasional grove which serves as a 
herding place for deer in stormy seasons. 
In all, the country is admirably adapted 
for game. 


It was on the second day of the hunt. 
At daybreak every man was up and on 
the trail. The ground was crisp and hard 
and fine for walking, no snow having as 
yet fallen. Some distance from camp 
the chief and I parted and I saw no one 
until late in the day. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon I halted on top of one 
of the great ridges to rest. Four miles 
north I could see the Laurentian hills 
which marked the Ottawa Valley and the 
course of the great river. A random shot 
here and there indicated the positions of 
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the different members of the party. The 
air was fresh and exhilarating and lI 
mused that in such a place one might 
feel that he had heard (in the words of 
the Klondike poet) “the call of the wild.” 
As I stood taking in the surroundings 
one of our men came into sight on an ad- 
jacent ridge and I beckoned him. When 
he came up it was none other than my 
good friend, Joe Demore. Both of us re- 
ported “no luck.” 


After discussing the situation we mut- 
ually agreed to work down the ridge and 
through the swamp below, expecting to 
scare up something there. Separating 
some two hundred paces we descended 
the slope. Reaching the bottom and at 
the end of the swamp I found myself in 
the midst of a lot of high bushes. Sud- 
denly I heard great crashing of brush 
about seventy yards away and as the 
noise sounded too great for one buck I 
concluded that I had scared up several. 
As these animals made their exit rather 
hastily I lost no time in ascertaining the 
cause of the racket. 


Almost to my dismay I was confronted 
by a family of four brown nose black 
bears. I carried with me a No. 32 Win- 
chester Special holding ten shells and a 
Browning pistol and a hurried reckon- 
ing convinced me that I ought to tackle 
the chance of a life time. I drew quickly 
and sighted for the shoulders of the old 
bear. As soon as I fired she gave a 
howl of rage and reeled, the back assum- 
ed a decided curvature and hair on end 
was much in evidence. Following quick- 
ly with two more she fell. One more 
remained in sight and surveyed me with 
cool scrutiny. I brought him down with 
one shot and all was quiet. 


Remembering that wounded bruins 
put up vicious fights, I did not hasten to 
the scene, but after replacing in the mag- 
azine shells for those already fired I sig- 
nalled Joe, who followed me in the capa- 
city of rear guard. When we had reach- 
ed within twenty-five yards of the spot 
from which I could still hear the sounds 
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of low growling we saw two active mem- 
bers moving about those already fallen. 
One sat up and gave me an opportunity 
to put a ball through his head which was 
followed by a succession of somersaults 
and his falling dead a few feet away. 
Number four showed fight and came in 
our direction but was quickly intercepted 
by another shot from the 32, and he fell 
back on the black heap with his comrades 
gone before. 


This finished the quartette and we 
moved cautiously up to the scene. Joe 
recommended an intermission lest there 
might be left still another kick. We 
shook hands and laughed aloud. When 
We arrived in camp that night great ex- 
citement prevailed over the incident and 
we were on the scene in the morning 
to view the spoils. 


Our evenings had been spent always 
very pleasantly in listening to various 
interesting stories from experienced 
members of the club. It is worthy of 
note to say that amongst all the different 
buck stories, those of our good friend, 
Chief Hodgson, ranked first. This partic- 
ular night it became my pleasant privi- 
lege to relate the story of the shooting of 
the four bears. After enjoying a hearty 
evening meal and every man’s pipe aglow 
I gave the details of the day’s event and 
was the recipient of three rousing cheers 
for slaying the bears and thereby sustain- 
ing the name and reputation of the camp 
“The-Four-a-Day.” 


No one disputed George Lee’s prestige 
for carrying out game and to him fell the 
duty of packing the bruin family to camp. 
George humorously tells of how after 
carrying one for an hour and thirty-five 
minutes and being preceded by two mem- 
bers with compasses he was landed one 
hundred yards from where he started. 


A trophy of this pleasant hunt lies be- 
fore me here in the nature of a beautiful 
rug, with head mounted, and which I 
shall always treasure as a reminder of an 
experience which I doubt if I shall ever 
again have an opportunity of duplicating. 


Protective Work in Quebec 


FINE spirit prevails amongst the 
A sportsmen of the Province of 

Quebec and found expression at 

the annual banquet of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec Association for the Pro- 
tection of Fish and Game, which was 
held in Montreal in the early part of 
December. The Association had a float- 
ing indebtedness which much hampered 
its work, although the efforts carried on 
for over half a century have been con- 
tinued with the same zeal as in any pe- 
riod of its long and honorable history. 
As a result of the interest aroused at 
the annual gathering not only was this 
indebtedness wiped out, but a handsome 
balance secured for the purpose of more 
vigorous propaganda and_ preventive 
work. 


The. Hon. C. R. Devlin, Minister for 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, start- 
ed the ball rolling by a promise to in- 
crease the Government subvention to the 
Society from $800 to $1,300. 
Davis, General Passenger Agent of the 
Grand Trunk, greatly added to the en- 
thusiasm amongst the members by mak- 
ing a personal subscription of $500. This 
example proved infectious, and after the 
Licensed Victuallers of the city had ad- 
ded $500, individual members of the As- 
sociation gave $100 each till the total of 
$3,100 was reached. 


The Minister likewise promised to 
place two officers paid by the Govern- 
ment at the disposal of the Society for 
the purpose of enforcing the law. He 
suggested that the two associations at 
present existing in the Province should 
unite, send in full annual reports to the 
Government and in that way demon- 
strate, both to the Government and the 
people, the value of the work in which 
they are engaged. 


President H. G. Elliott expressed hear- 
ty gratification at the public acknowledge- 
ment made both by the Government and 
the sportsmen of the work the Associa- 
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tion is performing for the preservation 
of the wild life of the Province. The 
Association, after fifty-one years of ex- 
istence, is still actively protecting the 
wild things of the Province from the 
greed and _ short-sighted slaughter of 
those who do not know enough to pre- 
serve the heritage God has given them. 
Their work was to back up and enforce 
the protective laws of the Province, and 
stamp out the renegade sportsman and 
the poacher. He mentioned that the 
honorary solicitors for the Society, 
(Messrs. Macdougall, Marechal and Boy- 
er) had done their work so well that 
out of 101 cases taken to court there had 
been 101 convictions. 


Mr. Devlin stated that from reports 
received at the Department it was be- 
lieved the recent legislation holding pro- 
prietors and contractors responsible for 
their men had checked, and very largely 
stayed, the slaughter of big game. The 
extension of the period during which 
poachers could be proceeded against to 
fifteen months had resulted in a marked 
diminution in the activity of poachers 
from across the line. 


Another important announcement was 
made by the Hon. Jeremie Decarie who 
promised that in future provision should 
be made for instructing the children at- 
tending the schools of the Province in 
nature study, ensuring in the rising gen- 
eration a strong feeling in favour of the 
wisdom of preserving the wild game and 
fish as an asset for which we are all 
responsible to future generations. 


The effect of the proceedings is certain 
to prove widespread and will give an 
impetus to the work of _ protection 
throughout the Province. The Society 
has’ done most excellent work in the 
past, and the friends of protection 
throughout the Dominion will congrat- 
ulate the officials and members upon the 
interest taken in its proceedings and the 
bright outlook for future progress and 
work. 


o——_ 


A Day’s Good Goose Shooting in Manitoba 


BY A. M. MURDOCH. 


tection” that it makes one a little 

nervous about writing anything 

concerning spring shooting even 
if he has not broken the law, but merely 
taken advantage of the differences of 
opinion amongst our sportsmen and law- 
makers as to whether certain migratory 
birds are entitled to protection. With 
the geese both sides advance good argu- 
ments; the strongest one, in my mind, 
against protection, is the damage they do, 
the birds arriving late in spring and eating 
the seed grain. This does not apply so 
much to the Grey Goose as to the Wavy, 
which comes late in spring in large flocks 
and will sometimes completely cover one 
hundred acres. 

‘Personally I stand for a close 5 season 
in spring for Grey Geese, or at least, after 
April 15th or 20th, at the latest, in Man- 
itoba, for many of the birds I have shot 
in spring contained well developed eggs. 
I believe that the Grey Geese mate in 
their flight north and stay in the neigh- 
borhood of the grain fields until nature 
forces them to fly to their breeding 
grounds in the far north. But, like 
Thomas Loftus Johnson, millionaire and 
advocate of single tax, who claims that 
our system of taxation creates the uneven 
division of wealth yet adds that he en- 
deavors to enrich himself so long as we 
permit him to do so; I likewise believe 
in spring protection for geese and yet 
will await anxiously for the first tidings 
of the spring arrivals of the “honkers” un- 
til they are protected. 

Fall shooting has many charms but if 
the north wind brings a little snow flurry 
which bothers our sight as we strain our 
eyes to see the ducks swooping to our 
decoys, we are liable to give a little shiver 
not from the cold, but at the thought of 
the long, dreary winter close at hand. 
With the spring shooting it is different, 


S O much is heard now of “Game Pro- 


the geese returning from their winter 


green grass. 


quarters in the far south, herald the ap- 
proach of spring, followed by our beauti- 
ful summer, bringing the wild flowers and 
The goose hunter waiting 


in his hide, watches and listens to the 
mating grouse and song birds and specu- 
lates as to the prospects of the weather 
for seeding and the summer growth which 
brings the beautiful golden grain fields 
and then the fall shooting. 

‘Hunting the Canadian Grey Goose is 
a very precarious pastime and include at 
times, many hardships and the driving 
over many miles of roads good and bad, 
and sometimes over miles of country 
where roads are yet unborn. Oftentimes 
the weary, half frozen sportsman, after 
leaving his comfortable bed at three or 
four o’clock in the morning, and driving 
various distances on these trails, spending 
several hours in trying to shiver himself 
warm, returns home empty-handed. 
There are many reasons for this, but I 
think they can be grouped in two classes; 
first, bad luck: second, bad judgement. 
The first includes the change of flight, 
either the geese coming out to feed an 
hour earlier than usual or changing their 
flight, and flying a few miles away from 
the territory covered by them for days 
previous. The second includes going in 
without some definite information as to 
location of flight, poor hides, and not 
keeping in your hide. The last two rea- 
sons are responsible for the loss of much 
goose shooting. In making your hide 
or blind, do not make anything that is 
conspicuous, but try to keep the confor- 
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mation as nearly as possible to the color 
and shape of the natural surroundings. 
I have seen holes in wheat fields that 
looked more like the excavation for a 
house than a hide for a man. 


Our party of four started from town 
about four o’clock and the weather could 
not have been better if we had placed an 
order for spring shipment with Prophet 
Foster & Co, dealers in Weather signs 
and sun spots. The temperature just 
cool enough to waken you, a glorious old 
moon slipping quietly away in the west 
after being on sentry duty all night, the 
grey dawn just turning a yellow pink 
color, being the advance guard of Old Sol, 
who would shortly relieve the night 
watch. It was an ideal morning, and we 
left town with light hearts in anticipation 
of a morning’s good sport. The calling 
of the mating birds could be heard on 
every side, especially the prairie chicken 
and grouse, birds that can make them- 
selves heard for a great distance. On the 
road we saw two flocks of geese already 
on the move, and wished we had spent 
half an hour less among the blankets. 
After a drive of nearly nine miles we 
were in the country in which we expected 
to get our shooting, when one of the party 
suddenly exclaimed “Oh! look!” We all 
looked. In front of us to our left we saw 
them—beauties everyone, and at least 
one hundred big Grey Geese and the 
smaller Wavies, stretching their necks 
to see the interrupters of their breakfast. 


We knew it would be impossible to 
approach within range, as they had seen 
us, and there was no cover, so one of us 
dropped rather than jumped out of the 
democrat, while in motion, and lay on 
the ground and we drove on, thinking, 
as we got nearer the geese they would 
rise and perhaps fly over him. They rose, 
but did not come within range of any one 
of us, and settled again just about a mile 
away. Now we had to act in a hurry. 
The horses had to be hidden in a bluff, 
our decoys set, cover found for ourselves, 
and that flock within a mile, either chased 
out of that part of the country, or induced 
to fly to our decoys after rising. I start- 
ed out to make a detour, planning to come 
up on the far side of the flock and if they 
flew away from me, they might decoy. 
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However, I had my long walk for nothing, 
for they rose, divided into four nice flocks, 
swung around north and south of me, 
joined together and as far as I could see 
them, they were still flying. It is won- 
derful the distance geese fly to their feed- 
ing grounds. I believe they often feed 
twenty and twenty-five miles from their 
resting place, covering eighty to one hun- 
dred miles in their flight for the morning 
and afternoon feeds. Getting the big 
flock away was a good move for I could 
see two small flocks in the distance com- 
ing our way. Both came into the decoys, 
and the boys cut loose with their pump 
guns, mine being the only double gun in 
the party and I could see some drop but 
was too far away to tell how many. 
When I arrived they had five down and 
greeted me with “One a piece, and one 
for the Jackpot!’ We waited for some 
time, and not seeing any more considered 
that the morning flight was over, and con- 
cluded to drive to the edge of the marsh 
and try our luck there. According to 
reports the geese had been flying to and 
fro, resting along the edges, something 
unusual, for usually they go into the cen- 
tre of the large ponds, where there is very 
little chance of being disturbed. We de- 
cided to drive as far as possible and then 
carry our decoys in until the water got 
deep. 

It was another enjoyable drive of twelve 
miles and we were full of speculations as 
to the prospects: About eleven o’clock 
we came to where the roads were soft 
and proceeded very cautiously, not cau- 
tiously enough however, for -the road 
went through a small slough and by the 
fresh tracks we thought it passable, so 
went merrily in. About the middle, in 
eight or ten inches of water, without any 
warning down went the horses, seeming 
to sit there quite contentedly and then 
we did have half an hour’s work. We got 
the horses out without much trouble but 
the democrat was a sticker. There was 
a hard crust under the water which would 
carry us until we tried to lift the democrat 
out, then the extra weight sent us down 
into a foot of mud. That was the time 
for a camera but we were too busy, and 
too dirty with mud to handle one. 


After much pulling and shoving we 
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managed to get it clear, but not before we 
were muddy from the water line to the 
shoulders. The sun and wind soon dried 
this and left us none the worse for wear. 
The extra exertion made us all very hun- 
gry so we called a halt, fed the horses, had 
dinner and discussed the best plan of 
procedure, as we expected the geese would 
be back any moment, if some of them had 
not already arrived. . 
This was soon decided for us as one 
flock came in, and lit within two or three 
hundred yards and then several more 
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they were against the blue sky and the 
wavies, whiter than snow against the 
black sky, all flying carelessly about 
changing and interchanging from black to 
white and white to black. This alone was 
worth all our trouble, even if we did not 
get another shot. The majority soon 
settled again, but others stayed on the 
wing, either being uncertain where to 
light, or enjoying the exercise. 

There was no time to be lost, and with 
excitement we packed our provisions into 
the democrat, divided the decoys into 


After ‘‘some very pretty shooting.’’ 


flocks were seen coming in and the noise 
made by these seemed to bring thousands 
of geese from the big marsh in front of us. 
It was a wonderful and beautiful sight, 
one that may be seen in the northern 
hatching grounds but very seldom in Man- 
-itoba. The sun was shining brightly, 
but there were large black clouds with 
a blue sky between them and between us 
and this contrast of color, thousands of 
geese, big grey geese, looking black when 


three bundles, and sent the fourth member 
of the party ahead to prospect for a likely 
place where we could get cover. Aftera 
walk of nearly half a mile, a spot was 
found, where the amount of fresh drop- 
pings from the birds showed they had vis- 
ited recently in numbers. There was also 
good material for hides so we called a 
halt, the decoys were soon placed, the 
hides made and we were ready for the 
first arrivals. 
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I have heard discussions as to the best 
way to arrange a stool of goose decoys, 
to face them up, or down the wind and 
other ways, but the best way is to make 
your stool look as natural as possible. 


We had not long to wait when a flock 
of fifteen or twenty were sighted, were 
called, and as they answered they swung 
our way. This is the time you must 
“hold” yourself and avoid “goose fever.” 
Let them come well within range and if 
possible between the hides, so your com- 
panions will get a chance. Do not be 


selfish if they are not within good range, 


and seem to be going away from you, if 
there is a chance of their flying near one 
of the other hides, for when your com- 
panion fires they may swing back to you 
at less distance. The goose is a large 
bird and often seems within easy gun 
shot when he is one hundred yards or 
more away. One false move at this time 
and the keen eyed goose will swing and 
rise completely out of range. We all 
remained hidden until they were within 
nice shooting distance and brought down 
four. It is astonishing how long it 
seems to take the goose to get within 
range, when you are crouched down in 
a hide, with every muscle and nerve at 
high tension, and then once you open 
fire, how quickly they get out of reach 
of the farthest shooting guns. Three 
of our five birds dropped dead but the 
other two, hard hit, flew.some hundreds 
of yards, then came- down suddenly, 
being dead when picked up. They can 
fly some distance with the others, and 
leaving the flock very slowly will be 
quite dead when they reach the ground. 
Always watch the disappearing birds, as 
I have seen one fall after flying half a 
mile with the others. 


After our first flock they came in 
singles and up to twenty, usually giving 
us time between to gather up the fallen 
ones, and to set them up with our decoys, 
for a dead goose with a forked or split 
stick to hold up his head makes the very 
best decoy. There was some very pretty 
shooting and some rather coarse work, 
too, for in the excitement.of a day’s shoot- 
ing even the old timer is liable to make 
mistakes. 
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They continued to fly until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon and by that time 
we thought they had “pulled out” to 
the grain fields. We had twenty eight 
down and with the five from the early 
field shooting, made the comfortable bag 
of thirty-three. Ducks being protected 
were safe but we could have killed a 
large number from our hides, princip- 
ally pintails. They swooped in over 
our hide in flocks of ten to fifty, some 
setting among our decoys. They are 
the stateliest of the duck family with their 
long trim necks and shapely heads, look- 
ing grace personified. 


The trip to the democrat took some 
work, we now had at least three hundred 
weight more than. we packed in, and 
through the water with the uncertain 
footing it was no easy task. We went 
at it with light hearts, and willing hands, 
reaching the rig, hungry and _ tired. 


.What a wonderful amount of work a man 


willingly will do if he can call it sport, 
and how he would hate to do the same 
thing for five dollars a day if the sport- 
ing part was left out. “As hungry as 
a wolf” is an old saying. I wonder if 
in wolf language they change this to “as 
hungry as a sportsman.” We finished 
all our provisions and felt we could last 
until we reached home. 


On the way home we saw some prairie 
chickens engaged in their dances-on a 
nice sandy spot not far from the road. 
Their movements are graceful, and one 
would think they had practised every 
movement under a skilled master. We 
stopped and watched them and although 
less than one hundred yards away, they 
did not seem to notice us. ; 


We had some bad roads on the way, 
having to walk whenever we came to a 
bad spot, once walking over a mile. By 
singing, whistling and joking about the 
day’s sport we forgot how tired we really 
were, for it was a long day, from three 
a. m, till nine p. m. 


I have enjoyed many good outings 
but we all agreed, never had so much 
good sport been crowded into one day, 
for any of us. Bigger bags have been 
secured in much less time, but I doubt 
if with as much enjoyment. 
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Moose Hunting in Nova Scotia, 1908 


BY LESLIE R. FAIRN. 


HE wife and daughter had gone 
out to the comforts of civilization 
on the close of the partridge sea- 
on. I had lingered at our camp, 
and with Steve, my hunting companion, 
had spent many long and interesting 
days in following signs and trails of bull 
moose. My wish was to get a set of 
antlers worth mounting, having killed 
a moose each year for seven years; but 
unfortunately the horns had always 
proved poor or else it was a female. 

We had trailed and still hunted suc- 
cessfully eight different moose, only to 
See at the end of many miles of tip-toe- 
ing and watchfulness, a glimpse of a 
quickly disappearing cow, sometimes a- 
lone and sometimes with a calf or year- 
ling in company. On other occasions 
however, we would not be able to even 
come up with the game, but would find 
repeated signs where he had browsed, 
made his bed and gone on, on, on. 

Steve had killed a very large cow 
moose on one of our previous trips, in 
which I had an example of the grit and 
perseverance that a hunter of big game 
must be supplied with in order to suc- 
ceed in capturing, even after mortally 
wounding the game. This moose ran 
Over two miles after receiving three 
shots from an automatic Remington 35 
cal. rifle, one of which passed through 
the moose and tore a hole near the fifth 
tib so large that the intestines protrud- 
ed some three inches when we came up 
to her. 

On this hunt I heard the cow moose 
call about nine a.m. one rainy morning, 
and also heard what we supposed was 
the bull answer. After noting the direc- 
tion we set the compass and travelled 


about one-half mile towards where we 


last heard the sound. On stepping out 
on to a small wild meadow, we found 
the fresh tracks of two moose and at once 
took up the trail which led up the wind. 
After carefully following the signs as 
noiselessly as cats, some three-quarters 
of a mile and keeping a sharp look out 
On all sides, suddenly a large moose rose 


like a puff ball from her bed in a bunch 
of alders, ninety yards away, and at the 
Same instant Stephen’s rifle cracked so 
close to my head that I thought I was 
struck in the ear by a snow ball. Three 
shots were fired as quickly as you could 
count them and then all was still, save 
for a crackling sound quickly growing 
indistinct in the distance. I had not had 
a chance to see even if it was a cow or 
bull moose, so quickly it disappeared. 
Away we ran in the direction taken by 
the moose, a few yards ahead and 
found two beds, one apparently having 
been occupied by a smaller moose 
than the one shot at. Not seeing 
any blood, I asked Steve if he was sure: 
he hit. “I did,’ he said, and away we 
went along the trail, now very plain, 
where the fleeing animals had torn up 
the ground at every jump. After run- 
ning about a half-mile over a rough,. 
open piece of burned barrens, they head-- 
ed for a swamp and seemed to have 
come to a walk. I was much in favor 
of giving it up now, as it was. commen-- 
cing to rain hard, but my companion: 
would not hear of this, and so on we: 
plunged over rocks, fallen timber, 
through “dog holes” as we called them, 
and now found the two tracks going 
close together. Still on we ran, getting 
pretty well winded by now, having cov- 
ered some two miles and being soaked’ 
to the skin, when suddenly the tracks 
turned to the left and led down over the 
hill through green timber to a thickly 
wooded swamp. We had seen blood 
signs, but not enough to convince me: 
that the game would ever be overtaken, 
but as Steve was undaunted I followed’ 
with as good a grace as possible for an- 
other half mile and when on the point 
of flatly refusing to go another step I 
spied the head of a moose swinging back- 
wards and forwards near the ground, 
some eight rods ahead in the swamp. 
The body was not discernable at this. 
distance. I stopped and pointed, when 
“bang, crack, crack, bang” barked  the- 
Remington and I had’a.magnificent view 
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of the big moose, with standing mane 
and ears laid back, vainly rising to her 
feet, falling and rising again, only to go 
down finally and lie floundering on the 
blood-stained moss of the swamp. 

After congratulations we walked up 
leisurely to bleed the game, when we 
stopped to listen and I exclaimed, “What 
is that coming?” Another moose, and 
this time my gun was in readiness in- 
stantly, as it was sure to be my horns 
this time. Not so, however. Who 
could believe it? The calf—and it came 
shambling up to within two rods of 
where we stood and threw its huge 
ears ahead and looked at us enquiringly 
and from us to its prostrate mother. I 
felt at that moment as though I never 
wanted to kill another moose. After 
standing a moment thus, the instinct 
of the wild told it our scent was un- 
friendly and away it bounded through 
the woods. 

On examining the big moose, we 
found she had three mortal wounds and 
had bled internally over a pail of blood, 
yet with fear and the strength of des- 
peration she had run headlong over three 
miles to save her offspring and elude final 
capture. The skin measured over twelve 
feet from tail to ears and was wide in 
proportion. 

My own experience in capturing a bull 
moose I think you will agree was unique. 
Some three weeks later, on Wednesday 
morning previous to Dec. first I remark- 
ed, “As this is the last week of the open 
season, and I am without game, I will 
shoot a cow moose if I see one, as it 
looks as if I could not get a moose with 
a “Merry Widow” (as Stephen calls a 
good spread of horns) and I do want 
to have some steak to send my friends 
when I go out of the woods.” 

Steve and I had our pets. His was a 
tremendous big cow, whose track as- 
sured us on different occasions that she 
would dress 700 Ibs. of good meat, while 
mine was a particularly large bull, whose 
range was around the three lakes where 
our hunting was mainly confined, and 
on this particular Wednesday Steve a- 
ereed that I should try either for his 
big cow, or try and pick up the trail 
of the big bull referred to. He, of 
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course, had killed his moose and was 
anxious I should kill a moose, for his 
reputation would suffer if I did not, and 
right here I will remark that a better 
woodsman, companion and still hunter 
I do not know unless it be his father, 
Tom, with whom I have spent many de- 
lightful days with canoe and rifle and 
ale stopped more than one noble ani- 
mal. 


To return to my story. We at last 
decided on the direction from camp for 
our hunt and it was back over the same 
ground where we had hunted two days 
previous for the big bull. After travel- 
ling some six miles from camp, and 
while crossing from one piece of barrens 
to another on a tow path, we suddenly 
came upon a fresh moose track crossing 
our path. Now we knew the track had 
been made since we had passed here two 
days previously. After stopping and 
noiselessly pointing out to each other 
the signs, we looked around and noted 
that the small maples were freshly brow- 
sed and we were already well into a 
moose yard. As there was not a breath 
of wind and as it was uncertain if we 
had not already started the moose, we 
were eyes and ears for any movement 
or sound in the vicinity. While thus 
listening, I heard a faint clip, clip, clip, 
snap, snap, as though an animal was 
walking on tip-toe down over the hill at 
our left towards the low lying ground 
ahead of us. I,followed the sound as 
closely as possible and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing something black in the 
alder and elder thicket, some seventy- 
five yards from me. I only waited 
long enough to make sure it was not a 
man. This I determined instantly by 
the level line of the back with the hump 
and mane, showing at one end. Rais- 
ing my 32 Special Carbine (or rather my 
daughter’s, as I was carrying her rifle 
that day) I picked for an opening in the 
brush and fired. Instantly there was a 
tremendous smash in the brush which 
told me he was down. Quickly repeat- 
ing, I had not an instant to wait for he 
was again on his feet. I fired at his 
shoulder, as he was in better view now. 


Repeating again as fast as I could, I now © 


saw the moose had turned and was com- 


Vj 


ing with gigantic bounds straight for me. 
Not wanting to run, I stood my ground 
and finding he would actually jump on 
me, or strike a blow which would throw 
me aS an express train would, I held 
close to his breast and fired the third 
time and jumped quickly aside. So 
quick did the moose stop when I fired 
this last shot that he drove his fore feet 
knee deep in the moss, and being shot 
through both shoulders he reared up and 
walked on his hind legs about twenty 
feet, falling heavily with a groan. From 
my feet where I stood in the path to 
where the moose stopped when I last 
fired measured exactly six feet two 
inches. 

Twenty seconds would cover all the 
time from our first noting the track to 
the firing of the last shot. I stood my 
rifle against the tree and looked at Steve, 
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who had been an extremely interested 
spectator all through the tragedy, and 
although I am generally sensitive and 
easily excited, yet in this case, the acts 
followed each other so closely I did not 
get excited until it was all over. 

This was not my big fellow with the 
broad hat, neither was it Stephen’s big 
cow, yet it was a fine bull and furnished 
unflagging interest for the time he was 
hunted. 

For the information of those who have 
not hunted the moose, I would like to 
State that this moose was not coming 
towards me to attack me, as one might 
suppose. He was simply trying to run 
away as fast as he could, being desper- 
ately wounded and not knowing where 
his enemy was he ran from the frying 
pan into the fire (and eventually iato 
several frying pans). 


BY FRANK 


EADERS will be interested in the 
R reproduction of a group of hunt- 

ers and their moose obtained at 

the head of Cox Lake, in the Sheet 
Harbor woods of Nova Scotia. The 
party of five left Truro early in the morn- 
ing of one day of the open season, and 
after a long drive of forty miles manag- 
ed to hustle round and fix up the camp 
the same night. We were early on foot 
next morning despite our exertions of 
the previous day, and hunted through- 
out the day, securing our moose at five 
o'clock. Our return to the camp, the 
good supper and the evening engaged 
in talking over our adventures, have left 
many pleasant memories with us. The 
next day was a busy one and entirely 
taken up with getting the moose to camp. 
After dressing and quartering we had a 
carry of three quarters of a mile to the 
lake. Here we built a raft and took the 
meat safely across. With another carry 
of half a mile we reached our team. 


_Len McKenzie was the fortunate hunt- 


er, making the successful shot. 

Before breaking up camo we secured 
a second one, shot by Smith Fraser, 
though on this occasion we were not so 
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lucky as to locality. The two moose 
weighed over 1,200 pounds dressed. 

About forty moose were killed last 
season in the neighborhood of our hunt- 
ing grounds, each party going out enjoy- 
ing a successful hunt. 


Bringing Out the Moose, Cox’s Lake, Guysboro Road, N.S. 


From the left: Edgar Reid, Len. McKenzie, Smith Fraser, 
Angus McKenzie, Billy McKenzie. 


A Visit to the British Columbia Salmon Canneries 


BY NOEL 


UR trip out from Vancouver on 
G) the train was uneventful. We 

landed with two or three car loads 

of other tourists and visited the 
Imperial Cannery, the first and largest 
on the coast. 


There was a big crowd at the gate 


and at first we thought we were not go- 
ing to be admitted. Presently, however, 
the gatekeeper spied my companion and, 
knowing him, said, “How do you do Mr. 
How many of you?” In this 
way we were passed in, leaving the 
crowd howling at the gate. Needless to 
state we saw all there was to be seen. 

All along the Fraser river at Steves- 
ton the banks are dyked, and on the ri- 
ver side of the dykes is a long row of 
canneries, how many I cannot state. Be- 
tween them are piers with rails for 
stretching nets (like curtain stretchers) 
and all along are eastern-looking buck- 
ets for drawing water, similar to those 
often seen in pictures. 

On the other side are tents and shacks 
of all kinds, overturned boats, dories, 
and dug-outs, while running everywhere 
are dogs, babies and chickens. At every 
turn you meet a new race—Japs, Chi- 
nese, Hindoos, Indians and whites of all 
classes. Everyone is smeared with fish 
scales and slime and carry huge knives 
either in their hands, hats, or somewhere 
about their clothing. The odor, as any 
one may imagine, is decidedly fishy. 

We walked a couple of miles through 
all this and then came to the Beaver Can- 
nery. Again we knew members of this 
firm and were received graciously. A 
short description of the whole process 
of canning may prove interesting. 

Away in the offing are hundreds and 
hundreds of fishing boats, the sea being 
just dotted with them. Of course they 
are not always so close to land, their 
position depending upon where the 
schools of fish are to be found. Some- 
times the fishing boats remain out over 
a week, a steamer running out every day 
for their catch. On the day of our vis- 
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it they brought in their own fish and 
steamers brought in those from the traps 
away out. The boats crowd up to the 
landing stage and the men, with long 
spears, stab the fish and fling them up 
into the cannery. As each fish flops on 
the floor the counter calls out the num- 
ber, no fisherman being allowed more 
than two hundred per day. 


The fishermen are Japs and Indians 
and the men who pick them up when 
thrown in the cannery are Chinamen. 
The latter cut off the heads, tails and 
fins, dropping them on a moving belt by 
means of which they are carried to a 
scow for dumping. This is not a large 
cannery but the offal filled a large scow. 


The body of- the fish is dropped 
through a hole in the wall and falls in- 
to a tank of water. Here a row of old 
squaws scrape and clean them and pass 
them on to some pretty little Indian girls 
who wash them. From this place they 
go to the Japs who place them on a chain 
which carries them through a saw, cut- 
ting them up to fit the cans. Next, Chi- 
nese take charge of them and pack them 
in cans. 

The following journey is to a long, 
long row of machines which are connect- 
ed by endless chains. In these machines 
the cans are seen, now flat, now rolling, 
and now on edge till they drop out at 
the other end all finished. White men 
lay the open cans on a table and shove 
about half a dozen at once upon a belt 
which carries them through some hot 
water played upon them through jets 
by means of which the outsides of the 
cans are washed. 


Further travels along the belt carry 
them past a row of Chinese who pick 
out any cans having bones sticking up 
or those not packed tight enough. Those 
that succeeed in pasing these men go 
forward to a revolving table. This table 
weighs them as it revolves and any found 
short in weight are automatically dis- 
carded, while the rest resume their jour- 
ney to the capping machine. 
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A VISIT TO THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON CANNERIES 


This machine places a cover on each 
can and every cover has a hole left in 
it. A second machine squeezes the co- 
ver on tight. To solder the edges the 
cans are run through an acid bath, 
through melted solder and the can is 
automatically turned on end. A little 
further along the cans are thrown on 
their sides, rolled down a long track, 
and sprinkled by cold water to cool 
them. Another body of Chinamen sei- 
zes them and place them on racks. Other 
Chinamen solder up the holes in the tops 
and they are then rushed along to the 
ovens. 

A short cooking is given them, when 
they are taken out and plunged into hot 
water. Spread out on a table a China- 
man hits each can with a wooden ham- 
mer, causing water to fly from any can 
that leaks. These leaky ones are pick- 
ed out and resoldered, the good ones be- 
ing taken away and piled up. When we 
saw them the pile amounted to -thou- 
sands and thousands—maybe a pile two 
hundred feet long, by one hundred wide, 
by eight feet high, and not one third 
of the cans were then filled. 

A canning factory is the busiest place 
I have yet seen. This is owing to the 
fact that they have to concentrate a 
whole year’s work into a couple of 
weeks. During that time they work 
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night and day—ninety six hours or more 
at a stretch. 

Sometimes more fish is brought in 
than they can handle and they can be 
seen on the banks, six feet deep, left to 
rot. The various breeds of salmon 
come in “runs” at different seasons. 
There are the spring salmon, sock-eye, 
steel-head, dog salmon, blue-back, cohoe 
and humpback. 

The “runs” which we saw was the 
sock-eye. When a “run” is on the sal- 
mon shove and crowd each other right 
on to the bank. At such a time men 
can just shovel them out of the water. 
This is the literal truth. The fish go 
up to the fresh water to spawn. Just 
as soon as they reach the fresh water 
they begin to get soft and flabby and 
are no good. They “run” up the rivers 
and creeks as far as possible and there 
spawn. They never come down. Those 
of them that attain their desire, reach 
the fresh water, spawn and die and that 
is all science can tell us about the mat- 
LeE: 

The most curious thing about the 
whole affair is that four years afterwards 
the fish that were born up those rivers 
and creeks return to the same places to 
spawn in their turn and die in like man- 
ner. In this way the life of a salmon 
is four years. 


TO MORPHEUS. 


BY THE REY. A. L. FRASER. 
As Day lets down the bars, lo, thou dost stand 
At human haunts, thy poppies in thy hand; 
And, minister of Sleep, the kindly boon 


Of easeful rest doth grant : 


thereafter soon 


Tired little ones in Fairy-meads will lie, 

And sober age to Lethe’s banks will hie, 

Out in the fields of sleep what sights arise : 

On heads of shame Love’s hand caressing lies; 
Roses again upon the wan cheeks blow; 

And from the eye of Care afar we go; 

The exile’s feet find paths that lead him home; 
And with the dead, Elysian fields we roam; 
Life’s sombre sky with shining stars is bright— 
And thus till Morn succeeds departing Night! 


The Calling of Moose 


BY R. P. DOHERTY, D.D.S. 


OOSE hunting stories and experi- 
M ences galore have appeared from 

time to time in the pages of this 

magazine. I have found every- 
one of them interesting, though I should 
have liked to have had more enlighten- 
ment in the art of moose calling. I am 
a novice in this matter and the older 
hands do not much consider the green- 
horn in their contributions. 

When I started moose hunting I had 
very little knowledge of the calling part 
of the business. Since I gained some 
experience and can better read the signs 
.of the woods, I know that I succeeded 
in calling up moose in the first couple 
of attempts I made. Those moose did 
not come like cyclones, roaring and 
smashing through the woods, as some 
would have us believe is their usual 
course of action, but quietly, with only 
a few slight snaps of twigs and bushes 
of the trees. 

My first lesson in moose calling was 
from a pupil of the veteran New Bruns- 
wick moose and bear hunter, Mr. Seleigh. 
My teacher either did not explain clear- 
ly, or I failed to understand him, for I 
took it that only one call in about every 
fifteen minutes is the correct thing, 
whereas three calls, with intervals of 
two seconds between them, and repeat- 
ed about every fifteen or twenty minutes, 
‘is right. 

The latter method I learned from an 
Indian caller, though unfortunately suc- 
cess in the way of a response by a moose 
did not follow and I lost the fine points 
of the lesson—the bringing of Mr. 
Moose into the open when he is bash- 
ful or suspicious. Some say that rub- 
bing a stick against a tree, rapping it 
slightly or perhaps shaking the birch is 
the strategy often inducing him to come 
into the open. Others insist that when 
a moose is backward the best scheme 
is to sneak round on him, others will say 
give him the buck grunt and even ad- 
vance to meet him, giving the occasion- 
al grunt. 

My experience in moose calling, whi.h 


is limited, began in 1905. My wife and 
children, together with my sister were 
spending a few days at the Adagwaasook 
Fishing Club House in Kent County, 
New Brunswick, having a fine time land- 
ing two and three pound speckled beau- 
ties (I have caught trout as good as four 
and three quarter pounds in this stream). 
When the youngsters were quiet (they 
must have been asleep, for nothing else 
could keep them still) I took the birch 
bark horn belonging to Jott, the Club- 
house Keeper, and gave the one long call, 
repeating it several times. A splashing, 
as though a heavy animal was walking 
through the water, was heard in the 
stream which runs close to the Club- 
house, but as there was no terrible rush 
and no crashing of the horns against the 


trees, as I then expected, I considered 


the experiment a failure Further know- 
ledge of the art of moose calling con- 
vinces me that I did call up a moose at 


. the first attempt. 


In the fall of 1906 I numbered one of 
a party of visiting the Upper Economy, 
Nova Scotia. It pleased my friends to 
declare, on the strength of my small ef- 


fort already recorded, that I must occu- 


py the position of moose caller to the 
party. Accordingly, I made my single 
call again and again but there was no 
response—no crashing through the trees 
or rushes such as I continued to expect. 
After supper that night Doctor Dick, 
who was the most enthusiastic hunter in 
the crowd, gave me the nudge and we 
slipped out to try again. We walked 
along the old road, a few hundred yards 
from the noises of the camp, and the 
doctor gave the famous call. To our sur- 
prise we heard the branches cracking, 
apparently not more than fifty yards 
away. We gave the grunts with the 
mouth of the horn to the ground but it 
was no go—his Mooseship wouldn’t 
come any nearer. We returned to camp 
and did some big calling there until we 
were about pumped out. Apparently 
no result followed and we retired te bed 
and slept soundly after our exertions. 
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We slept so soundly we did not hear 
Mr. Moose come along the road and pass 


so close to the camp one could have 


touched him with the end of a rifle while 
standing in the doorway. In the morn- 
ing we saw the big tracks which told the 
whole story. If one of our number had 
been in the qui vive that night he would 
have enjoyed a fine sight. At most I 
would have restricted the number of 
watchers to two, for I haven't faith in 
a number of hunters trying to outwit 
a moose. I think two quite a big enough 
crowd for moose hunting. A_ greater 
number adds to the danger of shooting 
accidents more than to the prospects 
of a dead moose. 

In a moose country the noises around 
the camp on a first night, such as chop- 
ping wood, whistling, etc. often attracts 
a curious and uneducated fellow. If a 
few calls are given before turning in any 
member sitting up on a bright moonlight 
night would be pretty certain to catch 
sight of his Lordship. I was fooled a 
second time by having one come right 
by the camp while we all slumbered and 
slept. 

To return to the story. We had to 
break camp without a big head—I mean 
the moose head. Later on in the fall, after 
the first snow, I tried tracking. Mr. 
Martin McDonald, who accompanied me, 
is a still hunter and had no use for the 
calling method. All my moose trips in 
that section had been made in Mr. Mc- 
Donald's company, and as most had been 
unsuccessful, owing no doubt to my bad 
calling, I could not blame my companion 
for his indifference to that method. Mr. 
MacDonald likewise knows the woods 
around as well as his own fields, and no 
one in his company has any need for a 
compass. He is also a fine fellow both 
in and out of the woods. 

Early one morning we struck a track 
and followed it for five hours. The track 
ended at Black River, where the moose 
had taken to the water. In an endeavor 
to pick up the tracks again we followed 
the river on both sides but as we were a 
long way from the camp and did not suc- 
ceed in a reasonable time gave up the 
chase. I did not agree very well with 
such long tramps and was just as well 
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pleased with the decision to return, and 
ee after such a trip that I preferred cal- 
ing. 

However next day I accompanied Mr. 
MacDonald on a similar expedition. 
After some hours’ tramping we struck a 
track but Martin said the animal had 
been roused somewhere and would likely 
go a long way before stopping. Al- 
though the tracks showed a quick trot 
we followed for half a mile when a 
mocassin track joined in and we knew 
the uselessness of going farther. Some 
days afterwards we heard that the own- 
er of the mocassin tracked the moose to 
a point where it joined a herd and he 
shot a small one out of the bunch. 

The following season I took a trip to 
the Pacific coast and didn’t have a chance 
to make further tests of moose calling 
that year. I had however a fine time 
among the pheasants in the West and 
some good sport with the quail in Cali- 
fornia which made up for my lost season 
with the moose. 

In the fall of 1908 Martin and I went 
at it again. We had only a couple of 
days out but with my old call I succeed- 
ed in bringing up a moose one* evening. 
I commenced calling an hour before dark 
but with no apparent results and we 
were about starting for camp when I 
thought I would have a last try. The 
sound of the call had scarcely died away 
when we heard a peculiar human-voice- 
like grunt followed by the snapping of 
bushes. We dismissed the thought that 


-any One could be fooling us as that was 


dangerous business. The grunting and 
limb cracking still continued and in re- 
sponse I started grunting calls. As soon 
as he heard mine he ceased his own but 
continued his cautious progress, occas- 
ionally making a halt and finally stand- 
ing in the open, about twenty yards from 
us, for three or four minutes. I couldn’t 
catch sight of the rascal for the interven- 
ing boughs but Martin saw him and whis- 
pered that he was about to fire. I request- 
ed him to wait awhile and just then the 
moose moved off. I thought Martin 
was simply going to fire in the direction 
of the moose but he told me later that 
he could see the outline of the big fellow 
distinctly and I regretted that I inter- 
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fered. We lost a shot through mis- 
understanding. I succeeded in calling 


the fellow back to within ten yards of us 
but it was on the other side and many 
bushes intervened giving us no chance 
in the uncertain light. We kept per- 
fectly quiet and at length he moved off. 
I suppose we should have rubbed sticks 
together, had a can of water on hand or 
resorted to other tricks. We did none of 
these things and returned to camp much 
disappointed. 


Not long ago I was reading an article 
in the April, 1909, issue of Rod and Gun 
in which the author, W. W. L., stated: 
“Old moose hunters tell us that it is a 
wonderful thing to get a moose back the 
second time with a call.” According to 
that statement I must be a wonderful 
caller, for I certainly succeeded a second 
time with that particular moose and with 
my famous one piece call. 


A couple of weeks later I was one of a 
party visiting a new field at the back of 
Folly Lake, N. S. Our guide was Jacob 
Brooks, the Indian who so faithfully 
guided on many successful trips the late 
Colonel Dashwood. The latter apprec- 
iated the Indian’s services so highly that 
when he died he left Jacob an annuity 
of $100 per annum. Although we didn’t 
see a moose or get a sound of one, I am 
convinced that Jacob managed the cal- 
ling part to perfection. This was the 
first occasion I had the advantage of 
hearing a really good moose caller and I 
obtained more pointers from Jacob than 
I had picked up in all my previous trips. 


Last season Martin and I started out 
again, this time with extra hopes, or at 
least I had, for now I felt sure I could 
call in the correct style. We were on 
the same old Economy grounds on the 
first day of open season, calling both 
morning and evening but without any 
response. We enjoyed the advantages 
of a splendid camp built by Martin dur- 
the previous season and were thus sure 
of comfort, rain or shine. 


We were so early afoot next morning 
that to reach the calling ground a mile 
and a half away, we took advantage of 
the light of a lantern. Martin located 


-him back again. 
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the place the previous day and reported 
that it was then covered with tracks. I 
noted that Martin was not altogether sat- 
isfied with the new style of call, the com- 
plete failure of the first day prejudicing 
him against the innovation. His logic 
was that a call which would bring up a 
moose twice was good enough and better 
than the new fangled one, which, so far, 
had entirely failed. I therefore, offered 
to return to the one piece call if he 
thought it best. 


However we finally decided to give the 
three piece call another triai.and before 
long had two moose coming—one to right 
and the other to left. The left one came 
along fine though he gave no grunting 
response, and we expected to get a shot 
without fail. Luck was against us as we 
couldn’t induce him to leave the shelter 
of the bushes for the barren. Although 
I gave the grunt call several times it 
failed to have any effect. Finally he 
worked off as did also the one to the 
right. During this calling we had the 
pleasure of hearing the cow moose give 
her three calls—repeating them every 
half hour or so for three or four times. 


‘We heard this ‘call once again about noon 


and twice in the evening. On one of 
these occasions she gave two calls instead 
of three. With all my efforts I couldn’t 
get this sound exactly, so smooth, weird 
and enticing like. Even Jacob’s call was 
eclipsed by the natural one. > 


Probably one of the moose we called 
up was with this cow and she enticed 
The whole day was 
passed in this section and calls made a- 
gain in the evening. No buck made a 
response, but we heard the cow moose 
give her beautiful call—three long, mel- 
low bawls. In about half an hour she 
gave two instead of three and finished up 
with two grunts, similar to those given 
by the buck. It is quite possible indeed 
that these grunts were given by a buck in 
her company. 


Rain beginning to fall we returned to 
camp, our disappointment mingled with 
pleasurable feelings as a result of our ex- 
periences in the open. 

The next day was our last and our 
prospects appeared poor. As night came 
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On it turned raw and wet and Martin, 
who had taken cold, suffered from a ter- 
rific cough. He vowed that his cough kept 
the moose at a distance and expressed 
his determination not to go out with me 
as his presence with the cough would 
surely spoil my sport. 


Next morning rain had ceased, and 
through it was rather damp I started out 
pretty early, leaving Martin nursing his 
cough and cold in his bunk. At the 
scene of our first calling, about three 
quarters of a mile away, I remained and 
practiced. In about half an hour I 
heard a sound coming from the direction 
of the camp. At first I thought Martin 
was breaking up sticks for a fire but it 
soon dawned on me that I had a big 
moose coming. The grunts were much 
coarser than those given by the one cal- 
led up the previous fall. He appeared 
to be coming slowly, with frequent stop- 
pages, and becoming tired ofwaiting up- 
on his pleasure, I gave three calls. The 
moose must have been much nearer than 
I expected for the sound had hardly time 
to die away when out came a big pair of 
antlers. The big fellow came fearlessly 
along till within thirty-five yards of me 
when he turned aside. Immediately I 
fired, when he fell, but struggling to his 
feet again, gave me a fine shot by turn- 
ing the other side, and I repeated the 
dose in the same place, right back of the 
shoulder, when down the went again and 
this time for good. For the next few 
minutes it was hard to decide whether 
I or the moose had the larger head. I 
was so eager to do the right thing that I 
attempted to bleed him with a pocket 
knife and of course failed to cut the thick 
skin. 


When I returned to the camp and in- 
formed Martin of the happenings of the 
morning I found him more pleased than 
myself—if indeed that were possible—and 
he would not think of starting for a team 
until he saw the prize. I guided him to 
the place and he pronounced the moose 
a good one. We secured the assistance 
of five able fellows and after quartering 
the meat they carried it out to camp on 
stretchers, while I and Martin tackled the 
head. We lashed this to a pole and bore 
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it on our shoulders, concluding, long be- 
fore we reached camp that it was the 
heaviest head that ever grew on a moose. 
The dressed meat weighed six hundred 
and seventy pounds. ‘The spread of ant- 
lers was forty-six inches—not a great 
spread but all well matched and pretty 
and much admired by everyone who has 
seen them. The bell was fifteen and a 
half inches, which seems very long. Mr. 
T. T. Trenholm, of Amherst, N.S., had 
the mounting of the head and he made 
a very fine job of it. 


Now my conclusions of moose calling 
are that it is very little of a trick to call 
them up, but it does require some fine 
manipulation to bring ‘the moose into 
the open. It is just these fine points in 
which I am deficient. 


I wish some of the experienced moose 
callers would give us pointers on the cal- 
ling business, through Rod and Gun. I 
know there are differences of opinion as 
to the sportsmanship of the calling busi- 
ness. If it is not an honest way to hunt 
moose the system should be prohibited 
by law. But as it is a course widely 
followed let us have all that there is in 
it. 


I think I hear some one say; “Why not 
go out with a professional caller?” 
“Well, we can’t all afford such a luxury 
and so far as [am concerned I would not 
give much to shoot a moose some one else 
had called up. If there is any glory in 
the action I am selfish enough to wish 
rom itralls 


I should also mention that as birch 
bark was not at hand we used instead of 
a birch bark horn a piece of stiff brown 
paper, with a cut off paper cartridge tied 
in for a mouthpiece, and I hardly think 
the moose knew the difference. 


I killed my moose with a No. 12 Win- 
chester Repeating shot gun, having a 
twenty-six inch cylinder barrel, the cart- 
ridges being loaded with smokeless pow- 
der and round ball. While the gun 
would probably not be accurate for long 
shots, I think it more efficient than any 
rifle for use at short range. 


The Future of the Algonquin National Park 


BY “A. H..S, 


be aroused to realize something of 

the possibilities of the glorious inher- 

itance that has come to them in the 
Algonquin National Park there could be 
no doubt at all as to its future. The 
pity of it is that so few of them even 
know oi its existence, and of those few 
only a small minority realize something 
of what the park might become with a 
well considered policy vigorously carried 
out. 

The park consists of two thousand 
square miles set on One side as a forest, 
fish and game preserve, and placed un- 
der the care of a superintendent and fif- 
teen rangers. Within the confines of the 
park are the headwaters of seven rivers 
and the lakes are so numerous and diver- 
sified that it might well be described as 
Lakeland. The whole region is ideal 
for its purpose, and at a time when a 
yearning so generally prevails amongst 


if THE people of Ontario could only 


all classes for a return to the simple life ° 


and freedom from conventionalities, the 
possession of such a place, where man’s 
primeval instincts may be indulged to 
the full, should prove of the highest val- 
ue to the people of the Province. 
Those responsible for the policy of 
setting aside this great park for the pub- 
lic aided a movement which has now 
attained such strength that it must be- 
come a settled policy of our govern- 
ments, and the future will probably see 
great extensions of this movement. 
However great it may become no better 
reserve than the Algonquin National 
Park will ever be founded. From Tor- 
onto, from Ottawa and from North Bay 
via the Grand Trunk, the entrance to 
the park it easy from any point. Head- 
quarters can be reached by train direct 
from the places mentioned and numer- 
‘ous others, while to those who prefer it, 
entrance can be made from many small- 
er surrounding towns. The people are 
at liberty to wander over this grand ex- 
panse of territory at their leisure if they 
only conform to reasonable rules. They 
can fish to their hearts content if they 


possess a park license. The use of fire- 
arms is forbidden and the sportsman 
finds compensation for the temporary 
parting with his beloved guns, by the 
sights he will obtain of wild creatures 
amid their natural surroundings. The 
latter, if they do not know they are thus 
protected, often behave as though pos- 
sessed of this knowledge. Visitors who 
use their eyes, can scarcely fail to see 
deer, while the evidences of fur bearing 
animals are sufficiently plain for even 
novices not to mistake them. 

Visitors who are told that this is a 
public park belonging to the people find, 
to their surprise, in the course of their 
exploring trips, that lumbering is going 
on and that men are acting as though 
the park belonged to them. There are 
spots made desolate, lakes with dreary 
shores, dams and deserted camps, and 
in the midst of it all Nature steadily en- 
deavoring to repair the evil man has 
wrought. The condition of the lakes ap- 
peals to every observer. Raising the 
water in order to float the logs down 
the streams has drowned the trees along 
the shores and rendered what were once 
scenes of beauty, unsurpassed anywhere, 
pictures of desolation and decay. - 

The first step necessary to ensure the 
future of the Algonquin National Park 
is for the government to regain complete 
possession of the park. Leases of tim- 
ber limits were granted before the Re- 
serve was made and there are great dif- 
ficulties in the way of cancelling them 
because of the increased prices of lumber. 
What could have been obtained for a 
comparatively small cost a few years 
ago would prove very expensive, indeed, 
today. It is understood that origin- 
ally it was the pine only that was 
to be taken off, but as other woods 
have become commercially valuable, 
so other trees are taken by _ those 
holding old licenses, not by all, and 
the forest left a desolate waste when 
the lumbermen pass through. The value 
of the Park to the whole Province would 
amply justify the Government in taking 
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strong steps in this matter. Once the 
Government obtained full possession of 
the park all lumbering would not cease. 
Trees, after arriving at full maturity, 
start to decay and if left to fall the des- 
olation would be almost as bad as at pre- 
sent. The ripe trees would be cut and 
the lumbering operations so conducted 
that a continual crop could be gathered. 
No better scene of operations for the 
Forestry classes at Toronto University 
could be imagined. Forestry is far from 
being an exact science, and the best way 
of learning more about it is by practical 
experience in our great National Park. 
All future cutting should be under gov- 
ernment supervision, and care taken to 
see that the shores of lakes are not hope- 
lessly ruined from a scenic point of view 
through the operations. 

This step should be followed by a 
complete change in the conditions under 
which the park is at present carried on. 
While the Fish and Game Department 
is at present under the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, the parks are in the Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests & Mines. To 
make this anomaly greater still the lat- 
ter department possesses two Deputy 
Ministers, one to look after the Lands 
& Forests and the other Mines, and in- 
stead of Algonquin Park, as one would 
naturally expect, coming under the cog- 
nisance of the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, it is looked after by 
the Deputy Minister for Mines. We are 
accustomed to look for a topsy turvy ar- 
rangement of this kind in China or Ja- 
pan and enjoy a hearty laugh over such 
mis-fits. In Ontario it is a different mat- 
ter. Of course such an arrangement 
was not made deliberately. It grew up, 
like the British Constitution, and was 
fitted in anywhere in order to permit of 
its growth. 

In any re-arrangement, however, the 
care of the parks should be placed on 
something like a logical footing. It is 
impossible to divorce the care of the 
parks from the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. The two are so inextricably mix- 
ed up that any policy to prove really ef- 
fective must combine the two. Just so 
long as they are separated must differ- 
ences prevail which weaken any effort 
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at progress. This point has been well 
illustrated in the case of fishing licenses. 
Sometime ago the Fish and Game De- 
partment put on a non-resident fishing 
license which, it was widely announced, 
covered the whole Province with the ex- 
ception of Nipigon waters. This an- 
nouncement is still made, and so far as 
the Algonquin Park is concerned has 
led to a considerable amount of friction. 
Fishermen from the States are told at 
the border that a fishing license is nec- 
essary and pay their $2.00, assured that 
so long as they do not go to Nipigon, 
the whole Province may be their field of 
operations. When they reach Algonquin 
Park they find that another license is 
necessary. It is not the two dollars 
which is the cost of the license to which 
exception is taken, but to the irritation 
caused by what appears to them to be 
a smart trick. Despite the fact that 
both superintendent and rangers have 
tried to enforce the license rule with as 
much discretion as possible, a good deal 
of needless irritation was caused—a 
great deal more than. the dollars were 
worth. Had the Fish and Game and 
Parks been together it is difficult to be- 
lieve that such a game of cross purposes 
could have been played. It is to be hop- 


ed that if nothing more is done this tan-. 


gle will be smoothed out for the next 
season. Surely the Provincial license 
might be made to include the park l1- 
cense, but where the Provincial license 
has not been obtained, the park license 
should be enforced. Residents in Ont- 
ario are subject to the park license, but 
in their case only one dollar is charged. 
I am informed since this was written 
that it has now been arranged for the 


park authorities not to collect a second: 


license. 


Then the boundaries of the park re- 
quire some readjustments, particularly 
on the eastern and southern sides. Those 
lakes at present outside the boundaries 
of the park, and belonging to chains of 
lakes within the park, should be included, 
and care taken also to include water- 
sheds that would be irretrievably dam- 
aged by clearing. Just what is wanted 
to be acomplished by the park is now 
far better understood than at the time 
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the boundaries were fixed. More know- 
ledge is possessed of the country and 
its conditions, as well as its suitability 
for forest perpetuation. A decision 
which should prove in the best interests 
of the future of the park could be arriv- 
ed at by competent authorities with far 
less trouble than at any previous time. 

Next in order would come the staff. 
To expect sixteen men to safeguard two 
thousand square miles is beyond reason. 
It is simply a physical impossibility for 
such a staff to do anything of the kind. 
The staff should be at least doubled and 
the conditions of their employment re- 
vised. At present, in common with the 
appointments throughout Ontario, the 
position of ranger is obtained largely 
through political influence. It is simply 
marvellous that this haphazard system 
has resulted in so little harm to the best 
interests of the park. Certainly the po- 
sitions are in no sense of the word 
plums, and only lovers of outdoor life 
who are not afraid of hardships, care 
for the places. The pay is $50 per 
month and the men have to board them- 
selves. 
men, they are not allowed to have their 
wives and families with them, but must 
provide separate homes for their famil- 
ies outside of the park. Clearly nothing 
but a love for the work can retain these 
men in the service. Again, these con- 
ditions cannot be the result of the adop- 
tion of a deliberate policy for they are 
inimical to the best interests of the park. 
It is time, however, that they should be 
the subject of a deliberate and well 
though out policy. 

Much of the future efficiency of the 
park must depend upon the staff. It is 
very largely owing to them, and to their 
valiant efforts to do their duty under 
most discouraging circumstances, that 
the park is in its present condition—a 
condition in which the people of Ontar- 
io can make what they will of it. 

The rangers should be selected for 
their knowledge of woodcraft and their 
ability to manage for themselves in the 
woods. They should be encouraged to 
make the work the aim and object of 
their lives and to do this some arrange- 
ment should be made to allow them to 


ed from headquarters. 


In addition, if they are married’ 


have their wives and families in the 
park. At present everything is manag- 
Here there is a 
Ranger’s House where the men on visit- 
ing, headquarters can obtain a meal and 
have a bed. This place is a necessity 
under present conditions, but would be 
superfluous if the rangers had their own 
homes, and a system of regular reports 
could be substituted for the present 
more or less haphazard visits. To cover 
two thousand square miles efficiently 
some sub-division is absolutely neces- 
sary. Why not have, say, four men sta- 
tioned at different points from which 
they could cover a large area? Four or 
six of such men with their families would 
form quite a little colony. Such a squad 
of men could be placed under a sergeant 
who would be responsible for the effi- 
ciency of his men and for their work, 
and report to the superintendent once 
a month, or more often if though neces- 
sary. A regular diary of the work done, 
together with all sorts of observations 
should be kept by each ranger and sub- 
mitted to the superintendent upon his 
visits. A proper code of rules and con- 
duct should be drawn up and printed and 
a copy supplied to each ranger, who 
would then feel that he was acting with 
some authority. These little colonies 
would prevent isolation and add many 
advantages to the rangers’ lives. The 
patrols could then be made far more ef- 
fective. Each division would get to 
know their own territory, and. plans 
could be changed frequently in order to 
keep poachers ever on the move. If it 
is contended that the superintendent 
could not have the same control under 
such a system as at present, it may be 
pointed out that it is impossible at pre- 
sent to have full control. The rangers, 
who are a long way from headquarters, 
must ‘be relied upon to do their best 


and often have to do it without much’ 


guidance. At present these men go 
from shelter house to shelter house in 
the winter, and when they return to 
their respective headquarters cold and 
weary they have a cold: home-coming, 
enough to damp the warmest enthusi- 
asm and render them discontented with 
their lot. It has been suggested that if 
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they had their families, with them they 
might stay around too much. The cure 
for this is the regularity of the patrols 
and the responsibility of the sergeants. 
At present the men work in couples and 
there is little to keep them to their work. 
The wonder is that it is so well done. 


The value of fur, fin.and feather in 
the park makes it well worth more effi- 
cient safeguarding. All the rangers 
seemed to agree that a certain amount 
of poaching must go on under present 
conditions. A larger staff, with arrange- 
ments so as to cover the whole park 
from a series of headquarters, could re- 
duce poaching to a°* minimum. Already 
with the protection afforded, the amount 
of game and fur is something wonder- 
ful, and values at present prices would 
soar into the millions. An inheritance of 
such a character, and of constantly in- 
creasing value, deserves to be _ safe- 
guarded. 


There remains another proposition of 
a very important character to the future 
of the park. The whole question of 
leasing should receive careful consider- 
ation. It is evident if the people are to 
obtain anything like full value from the 
park, some leasing system must be es- 
tablished. The area is so vast that 
leases for summer cottages on the island 
shores of the lakes hurt no one and 
does good to the park. At present 
there are two hotels in the park—the 
Highland Inn at headquarters and the 
Algonquin at Joe Lake. 


There are a few summer cottages ,on 
Cache Lake, which is the lake on which 
headquarters is built, and a few on Can- 
oe Lake. Much more might be done 
without injury to the park. Leasehold- 
ers do a great deal to clear the shores 
in the neighborhood of their dwellings 
and render the surroundings attractive. 
There are also a number of camping 
sites occupied by individuals and organ- 
izations from year to year, and tables 
and seats are left exposed to all weath- 
ers, until the following summer sees 
them in use again. 

In fall and winter the rangers put in 


their best work. They are waging a 
War against the wolves, and to encour- 
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age them-in their efforts the Govern- 
ment leaves them to purchase their own 
poisons. They all agree that the wolves 
are too numerous in the park and that 
they have made great havoc with .the 
deer. The rangers receive bounty mon- 
ey for every wolf killed, and this is the 
only addition to their pay that they ob- 
tain. So far they have not had as much 
success as they would have liked, but 
they are constantly learning something 
of the ways of these crafty animals and 
devising means to overcome them. With- 
out doubt they poison more wolves 
than they find, and the ceaseless war- 
fare carried on appears likely to achieve 
its great ‘object, viz., the thinning out 
of the wolves. In the summer the tour- 
ist can go through the park without fear 
of molestation from them. The writer 
was there fourteen days, last September, 
and though others stated that they 
heard the wolves howling, he failed to 
have a similar experience. He was not 
at all wishful to form a close acquaint- 
ance with them but would have liked, 
while under the protection of the rang- 
ers, to have heard their howling and 
have thus felt increased pleasure in the 
benefits he enjoyed. When out on the 
lake one afternoon, a single yelp was 
heard and the ranger declared it to be 
the howl of a wolf which had apparently 
just caught sight of the party and ut- 
tered a warning to his friends. This 
solitary yelp was not sufficient to give 
a proper idea of the wolf’s howl and the 
park was left without this thriller. 


To prevent poaching is one great aim 
of the rangers. They are able to do this 
with fair success except in the case of 
the trappers. The trapper works silent- 
ly, and the abundance of fur within the 
park is a great temptation to him. He 
can make an incursion, reap a rich re- 
ward for his daring and be out again 
before the rangers are aware of his pre- 
sence. He runs a risk of capture, how- 
ever, and the mere presence of the ran- 
gers and their constant movements have 
strong deterrant effects. The ways of 
the trappers are becoming, known to the 
rangers who find it easier to circumvent 
them, and were their numbers equal to 
the great task of covering the park ade- 
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quately, they could reduce such poach- 
ing to very small proportions. As it 
is the fact that fur bearing animals are 
increasing rapidly within the confines of 
the park, is proof positive that the pro- 
tection afforded them is having good ef- 
fect. 

A suggestion made by Mr. Thomas 
Southworth to the effect that the park 
might be used as a huge fur farm is 
well worth the attention of the author- 
ities. Experience has shown again and 
again that when animals become too 
thick on the ground, Nature intervenes 
and epidemics prevent the land from be- 
ing Overrun with any particular species. 
To thin them out carefully and thus 
maintain the balance is recognized as 
beneficial to the animals themselves. In 
these commercial days considerations of 
dollars and cents always find a place, 
and the Province would gain financially 
from the adoption of such a policy. Furs 
are increasing in value every year and 
if the annual toll was taken by the au- 
thorities instead of by the trappers the 
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cause of protection would gain in sev- 


eral ways. Such skins could be stamp- 
ed as coming from the Government pre- 
serve, and money found in this way for 
putting the park, its staff and equipment 
on a much better footing than at pre- 
Sent 

There are other suggestions that 
might be made by those who know 
something of the work in the park from 
experience. The whole subject is at 
present under the consideration of Mr. 
A. Kelly Evans, who has been appoint- 
ed Fish and Game Commissioner for the 
Province, and who will review the 
whole of the protection work done in 
order that he may recommend to the 
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Government such measures as will tend — 


to perpetuate the great assets of the 
Province, so that coming generations 
may enjoy a share of the great inherit- 
ances left to us. The Algonquin Park 
presents an opportunity in conervation 
of which it is to be hoped both Govern- 
ment and people will take full advan- 
tage. 


A True Hunting Yarn 


BY. 'G: “Aj pW. 


Did you ask if I ever hunted? why that’s 
where I get in my stride, 

For I may be a humble man Sir, but in 
hunting I take some pride. 

The best hunt I ever had Sir, was out 
on the Lake of the Woods, 

Where, betwixt the Bush and the Water, 
the man must be there with the goods. 


But I and the Cap. (that’s my partner) 
in wood craft were good and rich, 
So we took our Canoe and Dunnage to 

the bay that they call the “Witch,” 
And there we stayed with a Trapper, 
whose popular name was “Bill,” 
And of Welcome and Wittles he gave 
us, we sure did have our fill. 


And just for five days we hunted, over 
Muskegs and Lakes that were frozen, 

And the going was pretty tough Sir, ’t 
seemed the devil’s own path we'd 
chosen, 


And all kinds of tracks did we see Sir, 
of the wolf and the moose and the 
bear, ‘ 

But when we thought we’d got ’em, why 
somehow the beggars weren’t there. 


Did I hear you ax the question? of how _ 


many moose we shot, 

Of how many deer we killed Sir, and 
how many heads we got? 

Why, we didn’t do any shooting, or that 
kind of butchering stunt, 

We went, like all License Holders, the 
moose and the deer for to hunt. 


And we hunted ’em good and plenty, 
when hungry and cold and wet, 

If the Lake hadn’t started to freeze Sir, 
I guess we'd be hunting yet. 

If that ain’t a good Hunting Yarn Sir, 
you can throw me straight in the 
drink, 


For it’s Genuine, Gospel, True, Sir, as © 


all Yarns should be, I think. 
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Desbarats, Ontario, as a Winter Resort 


: BY L. 0. ARMSTRONG. 


HE popularity of the western end of 

Georgian Bay, and notably of that 

archipelago of some hundreds of 

islands around Desbarats, twenty- 
eight miles east of Sault Ste. Marie, is es- 
tablished, but little is known of the at- 
tractions of that country as a winter 
resort. At Desbarats about a week before 
Christmas the winter settles down to a 
Steady, clear, enjoyable cold, broken it 
is ‘true by occasional snowstorms, but 
very few of those, and never any with 
that wet, muddy, dirty snow which 
makes the people of the country farther 
south hate snow. The lakes and creeks 


and walking back twenty times, I do not 
know of it. A few of the big amusement 
centres sip all the good out of this by 
driving their patrons back to the start- 
ing point, instead of making them walk. 
This is pernicious, and no man or wo- 
man with any of the essence of sport in 
them would submit to it. 

The summer hotel at Desbarats has 
fire places, furnaces and stoves; it has 
large sitting and dancing roms. It will 
be made comfortable for winter. Full 
dress for the dance exacts the toboggan 
attire. The outside wrap, or perhaps a 
sweater, is pulled off for the occasion on 


Desbarats Hotel, 


are frozen, and one travels on snow- 
shoes, on skates, by dog-sleigh or by 
horse-sleigh in all directions. Indians, 
trappers and lumbermen make snowshoe 
trails across country that would be almost 
impassable in summer. The curling, ski- 
ing, snowshoeing and skating cluhs get 
their rinks and race tracks in order; to- 
boggan slides are inspected and iced. 
Parents, anxious about what to give 
their children as Christmas presents, 
inquire whether their children _ re- 
quire skates, snowshoes, sleds, etc. 
_The very first snow sees the coasting or 
sliding down hill, and the first two or 
three inches of snow give good sliding. 
If there is anything more health-giving 
than sliding down a hill twenty times 


account of the warmth, and the liveliest 
fiddler (the country abounds with fid- 
dlers) acompanies the piano. The older 
ones are satisfied with bridge as the nuts 
and cider or other drinks are passed 
around. 

With such a variety of sport each day 
is filled very full. It is not a stormy 
country; there is very little wind and 
infinitely less dampness in the air than 
there is farther to the south. If a winter 
storm should come that is really a severe 
storm, it is welcomed, because it gives a 
compulsory and generally needed rest. 

The management keep mackinaw 
coats, socks, toboggans, sleds, snowshoes 
and skates in stock, so that the winter 
resorter is not compelled to spend any 
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large sum of money in getting the essen- 
tials that will enable him to join in the 
sports. He can come there in his or- 
dinary clothes and find everything he 
wants. There are plenty of guides there 
who will teach anybody who does not 
know how to use these things. The only 
difficult thing is skiing and skating; all 
the other things are done more or less 
well, but with some success, the first time 
they are tried. Driving with dogs and 
horses is one of the amusements. There 
are two or three interesting destinations, 
six or seven miles away, which make a 
drive enjoyable. The absolute novelty 
of this kind of a holiday entertainment, 
and the very great amount of benefit to 
one’s health obtained, make of it an ex- 
perience that once enjoyed is repeated 
again and again. 
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The country about Desbarats is very 
largely in the forest stage yet. There are 
a large number of animals still in the 
woods, and following them and studying 
their tracks makes a snowshoe tramp 
very enjoyable. 

The expense attached is $2.00 a day and 
upwards for the hotel, with asmall 
charge for the use of the different outfits. 
People are quite welcome to bring their 
own outfits, of every description, when 
there is no extra charge of any kind. 
The food is very good and very whole- 
some, equal to that enjoyed in any or- 
dinary summer hotel. The beds are com- 
fortable, with abundance of warm cover- 
ing, so that the lowest temperature which 
obtains up there is not felt in any other 
way than in its wonderful exhilarating 
effect. 


Coyote Hunting on the Prairies, 


A Prairie Hunting Scene 


HE above illustration represents 
a hunting scene on the prairies. 


In that part of Canada the wolves . 


are run down by dogs, hunters 
and dogs driving to the scene of the 
hunt and when the wolves are found al- 
lowing the dogs and horses to go for all 
they are worth. Under the circumstan- 
ces the dogs rarely fail to run down the 
quarry and a day’s hunting results, as 
a tule, in a good catch. The scene rep- 
resented above is in the Hamiota district 


of Manitoba. The owner of the outfit 
is Mr. George MacKay, Kenton, and the 
other hunters are Charles Thring and 
Harry Thring. The dogs are wolf 
hounds and their names are Pat, Fritz 
and Flossy, and they are good hunters 
and keen fighters. Hunting wolves on 
the prairies is a highly exhilarating 
sport, and with good equipment and 
hounds some pelts nearly always are ob- 


tained. 


An Extraordinary Coon Hunting Incident 


BY H. P. McQUIGGAN. 


HE day had been warm for the 

middle of September, and after 

supper I strolled out in the old 

front yard and stood for a few 
moments enjoying the pure air and gaz- 
ing up and down the old lane. Some of 
the staunch old maples which a few days 
before had worn a mantle of deep green 
were now tinted here and there with a 
golden hue. Hardly a creature was stir- 
ring except a lonely robin which was flit- 
ting about from tree to tree as if seeking 
a suitable perch for the night. The trees 
cast their long shadows across the mea- 
dows as the sun sank lower and lower. 
I lighted my pipe, strolled back to the 
house for the latest number of Rod and 
Gun, and stretched myself lazily in the 
hammock to have a few minutes among 
its interesting pages. Before long it was 
too dark to read and my thoughts were 
carried back to the days I had spent on 
the same dear old farm, under the same 
trees, for it had been many years since 
I had had the pleasure of stretching out 
under the trees my father had planted 
so long ago and it was a grand change 
for me after being confined in the noisy 
city. 

I heard the lonely cry of a Whip-poor- 
Will in the woods to the West of me 
and then from deeper in the forest came 
the call of a big owl, “Who-who, who- 
who,” making the whole wood ring with 
the echo. The next sound that reached 
my ears was from the direction of the 
toad gate, and rising I could see the 
form of someone aproaching on foot, 
whistling an old tune. By this, I knew 
the sound came from my uncle, a man of 
forty-three and better company than 
many a younger man. He was always 
ready for the trail and could enjoy a chase 
at all times. After passing a few jovial 
remarks we decided to “go-a-cooning,” so 
I got my coat and hat and we crossed the 
orchard to his house where we procured a 
lantern, an axe and last but not least, 
“Ring,’ a young Collie that had never 
_ been beaten on a coon track, 


The moon was at its full and was just 
rising above the eastern tree-tops. Our 
boots were soon wet with the dew but 
we thought nothing of that in the pros- 
pect of felling a tree with a big racoon 
in its top branches. My uncle told me 
about coon hunting in the same place 
before the ground was cleared and crop- 
ped year after year, and he related many 
funny incidents covering more than thir- 
ty years of hunting. 


When we neared the old maple grove, 
or sugar bush, as we always called it, 
the dog canvassed all the most likely 
places but no coon had been there that 
evening for the dog made no alarm. So 
we decided to cross the fields and go 
back to the lower part of my brother’s 
farm, where there was a field of standing 
corn along which was a great gully 
thickly wooded. This was an excellent 
home for the coons as they could rest 
quietly in the tall hemlocks during the 
day and at night the corn field proved 
a convenient dining room. Ring, who 
was always alert, had made his way in- 
to the corn and was busily sniffing first 
the ground and then the air as though 
he suspected that Mr. Coon was in that 
vicinity. 

He was working hard covering the 
ground towards the crest of the ravine. 
Suddenly we heard a husky growl which 
soon changed to a distinct bark, and he 
was over the fence into the gully giving 
tongue at every jump. My uncle and 
myself made tracks in his direction and, 
guided by the light of the lantern, we 
jumped the fence and made off down the 
bank of the gully, over the logs and 
through the underbrush. It was evident 
that the coon was only hitting the high 
spots and the dog was a close second, 
for his yells were incessant. When we 
reached the brook-side at the bottom of 
the gully we stood still to listen, as there 
was now a good distance between us 
and the dog, and I’ll be hanged if he 
hadn’t made the ascent of the same bank 
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in an angling direction and was again 
on the upland along the cornfield. It 
didn’t take us long to follow and when 
we reached the top of the hill again we 
found the dog sitting on-the ground at 
the foot of a huge chesyut tree. He 
turned his head and looked at us as if 
to say, “He’s up there, and it is up to 
you to get him down.” It was impos- 
sible for us to climb the tree and we 
couldn’t cut such a good one down with- 
out permission. Besides, was there real- 
ly a coon up there? We had the dog’s 
word for it but we could not see him 
on acount of the thick leaves and branch- 
es. What were we to do? Would we 
leave him up there and let him live, or 
would we build a fire and lie down in 
the grass and dead leaves till morning 
when we could see to shoot him out of 
the tree? Either course would make a 
good sport sigh and think again. We 
tried once more to see him by the light 
of the lantern, but all in vain. 


My uncle suggested that I go to the 
house and get my shotgun and we could 
at least rouse the neighbors, so I was 


soon covering the quarter of a mile to 


the house. When I got there all was 
in darkness and the occupants of the 
house all in dreamland, but my bolting 
in through the door aroused my brother 
who wanted to know what all the hustle 
was about. I told him my troubles and 
he dressed himself hurriedly, picked up 
his 38-40 Winchester with the magazine 
well filled, while I got my old ten gauge 
Greener and a full box of shells, and we 
hit the trail together for the coon tree. 
George, my uncle, had a roaring fire be- 
neath it and was engaged in trying to 
locate Mr. Coon. We all searched as 
best we could under the circumstances, 
but to no avail. George then suggest- 
ed that I shoot into the midst of the 
thickest branches while he and my bro- 
ther would watch for the coon in case 
he should change his postion if fright- 
ened by the discharge of the gun. So 
I loaded both barrels and pointed the 
gun at the leafiest part of the tree, hold- 
ing it in the position of “present arms.” 


Then the climax came! Remember, 
reader, that none of us were certain that 
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there was a coon in the tree. I stood 
ready to pull. George and my brother 
sought a position from which they could 
view the whole tree and when they were 
ready, called to me to shoot. 


I pulled the trigger. Old Greener 
never spoke louder in his life, and he 
is pretty old too. Almost before the 
roar and echo had died away, and while 
I was preparing to shoot again, some- 
thing seemed to be “doing” up in the 
tree-top. Was it the loose bark that the 
shot had shattered from the tree? No, 
it was the animal the dog had chased. 
Was he dead? or was he playing one 
of his old tricks in deserting the tree 
he found to be dangerous and taking 
chances of finding a place of safety? The 
dog was soon on the spot where the 
coon had fallen. We dropped our guns 
and leaped over the stump fence. The 
dog was a short distance down the bank 
of the gully tugging at something. Was 
it really the coon? Yes. And it was 
stone dead. After caliing the dog off 
we rolled the coon over, and all stood 
there looking at it in the glare of the 
lantern dumfounded with surprise. Then 
we looked up at each other and exploded 
with mirth. On examination we found 
that the greater portion of the charge 
had embedded itself in the head and 
forelegs of the unfortunate animal~and 
no doubt had killed it instantly. We 
wondered if such.an extraordinary thing 
had ever before happened. George sug- 
gested that I go and shoot at the tree 
again, as it was probably loaded with 
coons. 


No, we had never heard of such a 
thing before, nor do we ever expect to 
repeat the incident under similar circum- 
stances. We made tracks for home lug- 
ging the coon, lantern, axe, two guns 
and thirty-eight rounds of ammunition. 
Foolish, was it not, when one gun and 
one shell had done the trick to the best 
of satisfaction? I never enjoyed 
two hours any better in my life, and 
have related the incident to others many 
times. Although the story is often dis- 
credited’ it can be vouched for by two. 
of Elgin County’s prominent farmers. 
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Nova Scotian Guides in Conference 


HE annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotian Guides’ Association was 
held in Foresters’ Hall, Yarmouth, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 

ber twenty-ninth last. 

A large number of guides, woodsmen 
and others interested in game protection 
were present. Owing to the absence 
of the President, Dr. E. S. Allen, Mr. G. 
Harry Allen acted as chairman of the 
business meeting, giving a short opening 
address, introducing the visitors, who 
were J. A. Knight, Halifax, Chief Game 
Commissioner; C. O’Dell, Annapolis 
Royal, Game Inspector; Assistant Game 
Commissioner Charles R. Kelley, Yar- 
mouth; and L. D. Mitchell, Mill Village, 
Queens Co. Letters were read from 
Mr. A Kelley Evans, Toronto, and Dr. 
Breck, who was in Bangor, Me., regrett- 
ing their inability to be present. 

After the reading of minutes and roll 
call, the Secretary gave a report of the 
organization of the Provincial Guides’ 
Association at South Milford, Annapolis 
County, last August. At that meeting 
officers were elected and a Constitution 
and bye-laws adopted. Upon the consti- 
tution being read, it was agreed that the 
Yarmouth Association join the Provin- 
cial Association of Guides, and hence- 
forth be known as the Yarmouth County 
Branch of the Guides’ Association. The 
Provincial Association now consists of 
three branches: South Milford, Yar- 
mouth and Mill Village, and has a consid- 
erable membership. 

Discussion took place in regard to the 
non-enforcement of inland fish laws, and 
the Association re-affirmed their position, 
in reference to the two resolutions passed 
at Quinan, last July. 

The Secretary reported that the peti- 
tion sent out by the Game Association 
which embodied these two resolutions 
has been largely signed by residents 
along the river and would be presented 
to the Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries, through Mr. B. B. Law, M. P. 

- A resolution was introduced by trout- 
ing guides recommending that the trout 
season close Sept. Ist instead of October 
Ist. 


Omar P. Roberts in speaking to this 
resolution stated that after Sept.1 the 
mother fish are full of spawn and are 
very ravenous, .being easily caught. The 
increased number of fall fishermen catch- 
ing larger numbers of spawn fish will 
only result in destroying this valuable 
asset, and spoiling all sport. 

It was also brought to the attention 
of the Association that there are only 
two hatcheries for trout and salmon in 
the province, one at Bedford and one at 
Windsor. Large numbers of trout fry 
have been applied for and only small 
quantities can be secured. It was 
strongly advised that a hatchery be es- 
tablished somewhere in the Western 
Counties, preferably at Yarmouth. The 
Secretary was instructed to bring this 
matter to the attention of the authorities. 

Reports were given from guides from 
different counties, in reference to the 
present laws in regard to moose. The 
guides were unanimous in their opinion 
that the cow moose law was working 
out in a satisfactory manner, and the 
Association expressed its hearty appro- 
val of the action taken by the local legis- 
lature in protecting the female moose. 
They were also of the opinion. that the 
“open season” should remain as at pres- 
ent. 

The Association re-affirmed two res- 
olutions passed at the last annual meet- 
ing: “That the season for beach birds 
and waders, such as yellow leg, snipe, 
etc., should open Aug. 15, instead of. 
Sept 1,” and “that there should be a $15 
small game license.” 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary President, Ezra Gray, Central 
Kemptville; President, Dr E. S. Allen, 
Yarmouth; Vice-Pres., Ellison Gray, 
East Kemptville; Sec’y-Treas., Roy S: 
Kelley, Yarmouth; Council—James Hy 
Sabean, Kemptville; Omar P. Roberts, 
N. Kemptville; N. B. Hatfield, Deer- 
field; John H. Cook, Yarmouth. 

This concluded the business and the 
members listened very attentively to ad- 
dresses from Chief Game Com. Knight 
and Game Inspector C. O’Dell. 
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The banquet at the Grand Hotel in 
the evening was all that could be de- 
sired, about 80 being present. 

The toast list that followed was the 
occasion of more than the usual number 
of good stories as well as affording an 
excellent opportunity to gain “experi- 
ence” at first hand. 

After the toast to the King, Mr. B. 
Law, M. P., responded to the toast of 
Canada. From Province to Province, 
as they passed in review, the respected 
and able member for Yarmouth drew a 
vivid picture of their progress and pros- 
perity and their prospect in the years 
fo come.| , Referring: to-a matterivof 
business, the two conflicting petitions re 
fish and fishing conditions on the Tusket, 
Mr. Law explained that as the represent- 
ative of the County it was his duty to 
present both petitions to the Minister, 
but threw out the suggestion that a com- 
promise of their respective demands 
would seem to be more effective and 
accomplish more than though both peti- 
tions went forward. 

United States Consul Fleming res- 
ponding to the toast “The President of 
the United States” succeeded in impress- 
ing on his audience the meaning of the 
word “sport,” and the real article, the 
“dead game sport.” Many of these 
sports were coming to this country with 
well filled purses. A large amount of 
money would be willingly left behind by 
these people if we made it worth their 
while to come. These Associations be- 
spoke our intelligence of the problem 
in our efforts to make Yarmouth County 
one of the best game resorts in Nova 
Scotia. 

Chief Game Commissioner Knight, of 
Halifax, made a very telling speech as 
he pointed out the extent and growth of 
public opinion as to the desirability of 
proper game laws in the exploitation of 
our game assets. 

Responding to “Nova Scotia” Mr. E. 
H. Armstrong, M. P. P., manifested his 
intimate knowledge of our splendid re- 
sources as a whole and the relative im- 
portance of our game and fish. The 
active interest of the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment, the present survey of our forest 
reserves and crown lands, the absolute 
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dependence of the game, the fish and our 
unrivalled water power upon the preser- 
vation of timber areas show how keenly 
our legislators appreciate the public 
welfare. 

Mr. Clinch, of St. John, gave a real 
idea of what can be accomplished in the 
matter of restocking game and fish by 
some very practical results obtained in 
New Brunswick and Maine. 

Mr. Jarvis, speaking to “our guides,” 
said enough to show that he appreciates 
the value of our game and can always 
be relied upon to do his utmost in its 
defence. 

The toast “Our Native County” was 
briefly responded to by Mr. Geo. D. 
Blackadar. 

Mayor Williard M. Kelley responded to 
the toast to “Yarmouth Town.” He bde- 
lieves in the Game Association and their 
work. “Make the County attractive as 
a hunting and fishing resort, give tne 
tourists something to keep them busy, 
make it worth their while to come, and 
you will have more game and fish aad 
money too for the :own and County.” 


President Roy S. Kelley made an ideal 
toast master and kept things moving 
from the opening to the closing. 


The Nova Scotian guides are now well 
organized, and have succeeded in bring- 
ing to bear upon the Provincial Legisla- 
ture a great deal of influence with the 
best results for forest, fish and game 
legislation. In conjunction with the 
People’s Game, Fish and Forest Protec- 
tive Association they have urged im- 
provements in the fish and game laws 
and better enforcement of the same, and 
met with considerable successes in in- 
ducing a healthier feeling on the subject. 
They are also doing much to make the 
game and fish resources of the Province 
better known, and in these several ways 
doing a very considerable work in bring- 
ing a good class of visitors to the Prov- 
ince. The effect of this work, too, upon 
the other Provinces is all good, and New 
Brunswick is not behind in the competi- 
tion. The forestry conference to be held 
in Fredericton will direct further atten- 
tion to matters the importance of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 
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Presidential Activity 


T the opening of the present year, 
A Mr. A. O. Wheeler, the President, 
paid his usual visit to Ottawa, 
reporting upon the field work 
carried out by the staff under his charge 
last year and arranging the programme 
of work for the present year. 

The President never undertakes a 
journey of any kind without bearing in 
mind the interests of the Club. He did 
not fail to represent in official quarters 
the work the Club has been doing and 
the fine returns received by the Govern- 
ment for any assistance afforded. Ad- 
vantage was taken of Mr. Wheeler’s pre- 
sence in the east to secure addresses 
from him at Toronto. On Friday evening 
January seventh, Mr. Wheeler deliver- 
ed an address at the University Build- 
ings on “Our Mountain Heritage,’ il- 
lustrating his descriptions by a large 
assortment of lantern slides. In partic- 
ular some flashlight photographs of sub- 
terranean torrents and waterfalls gave 
the large and representative audience 
some idea of the majesty of the scenes 
to be found in the mountains. One 
thrilling experience excited particular 
interest. Mr. Wheeler and his compan- 
ion on an exploration trip both fell into 
a subterranean torrent. Their lights 
were extinguished, they were miles from 
daylight and in darkness “so black we 
could almost cut it.” In such a desper- 


ate plight their coolness did not desert 
them and by means of a trick often 
resorted to in the woods in such cases— 
the drawing of a sharp knife across the 
head of a wet match, light was regained 
and the way found out into the bright 
sunshine. At the close of the lecture, 
which was presided over by Mr. Byron 
E. Walker, of the Bank of Commerce, 
a strong committee of local members, 
under the presidency of Professor Cole- 
man, was formed for the purpose of stim- 
ulating interest in the mountain regions 
amongst the people of the very important 
district of which Toronto is the centre. 
On Saturday and Sunday, Mr. Wheel- 
er was the guest of Mr. J. D. Patterson, 
the vice-President of the Club, at his 
home at Woodstock, and on Monday 
both gentlemen were the guests of the 
Canadian Club of Toronto, at the usual 
weekly lunch of that representative body 
of citizens, and Mr. Wheeler gave an ad- 
dress. After describing the delights 
awaiting the climber of some lofty peak 
he proceeded to describe the constitution 
of the Club, its work and policy and re- 
cording the successes that have attended 
its efforts. The mountains are the heri- 
tage of the Canadian people and the Club 
is not only making them known to the 
people of Canada but spreading their 
fame broadcast throughout the world, 
to the great advantage of the Dominion. 
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Other People’s Opinions 


The Georgian Bay Lumber Company, Limited. 
Head Office and Mills at 
Waubaushene, Ont. 

Blind River, Ont., Dec. 31, ‘09. 
THE ROD AND GUN, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen :— 

I have not received my Rop AND GUN for the 
month of December, and guess it must have gone 
astray. Please forward me a copy and greatly 
oblige, as I look for it more than any of the other 
five papers I take. 

Yours truly, 
E. G. KErr. 
Mooney Biscuit & Candy Co.’ 
Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 3rd, 710. 
Mr. W. J. ‘I'AYLOR, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

The statement that RoD AND GUN is an ideal 
magazine must, to you, partake of the nature of 
iteration, but it is, nevertheless, true. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. McCrea. 


Lindsay, Ont., Dee. 24th, ’09. 

W. J. Tayuor, Esq., 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 
I always look for RoD AND GUN when it comes 
out and often read over old numbers. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. GOODWIN. 


Tempo, Ont., Dee. 22nd, ’09. 
W. J. Tayior, Esq, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

Every part of your December number was good 
and interesting. J hand my numbers around and 
everybody, saint and sinner, likes them to read. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. E. Orr. 


Amherst, N.S., Dee. 13, ’09. 
Rop AND GUN, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Enclosed please find one dollar to pay my sub- 
scription to your bright little sporting maga- 
zine. Some day soon I hope to be able to con- 
trisute a few shooting stories and in the meantime 
I thoroughly enjoy what the other fellows write. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. L. ALLEN. 


Johnston & Carswell, Limited. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. ~ 
Vernon, B.C., Nov. 1st, 1909. 
W. J. TayLor, EsqQ., 

Enclosed you will find two dollars ($2.00), my 
subscription to your magazine. 

I want to tell you that I do not think we could 
keep house without RopD AND GUN, as I consider it 
the best sporting paper in America. We have a 
good game country here, and if I kad the gift of 
putting my experiences on paper could send some 
good stuff for your magazine. However, as we 
are not all gifted in that way, you will have to 
take the will for the deed. 

Wishing you every prosperity and luck with Rop 
AND GUN and everything else, I am 

Yours truly, 
R. CARSWELL. 


Victoria, B.C., Dec. 10th, ’09. 
RoD AND GUN IN CANADA, | 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen : — 


Enclosed find one dollar, being my subscription to 
July, 1910, inclusive. 
Many thanks for your magazine; it is excellent. 
Yours truly, 
W. WINSBY. 


; Winterbourne, Ont., Dec.14th,’09. 
Messrs. Rop AND GUN IN CANADA, 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Gentlemen :— 
I enjoy reading Rop AND GUN very much. It 
makes excellent reading for a sportsman. 
E. H. ADAMSON. 


RopD AND GUN, 
W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ont. - 
Dear Sir:— 

Find enclosed $1.00, for which I renew my sub- 
scription for another year. Kindly send receipt. 
Would hate to miss one copy of your magazine, I 
am quite a hunter, specially, and appreciate your 
book very much. 

Yours truly, 
A. RICHARD, 
244 Park Lafontaine, 
Montreal. 


Mount Albert, Ont., Dec. 21, ’09. 
Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, 
Dear Sir:— 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to the RoD AND GUN IN CANADA, commene- 
ing with the December number. 

I have been reading your magazine for some 
time and find it the most interesting yet, and I 
have read a great many. 


Yours sincerely, 
. E. Love. 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


Efforts are to be made to introduce 
the capercailzie in the Province of Que- 
bec and with that end in view Mr. Alfred 
C. Dobell, of Quebec city, has issued a 
letter, of which the following is a copy, 
to the Secretaries of the various clubs 
along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway: 

Dear Sir:— Last year at the meeting 
of the Fish and Game Society held in 
this city, I brought up the question of 
trying to induce the Provincial Govern- 
ment to introduce into this province 
some capercailzie. The meeting thought 
it would be a_ good plan, but 
unfortunately we cannot get the necess- 
ary assistance. I am now writing to 
you to ask you if you would bring this 
matter up before the committee of your 
club and see whether they would be will- 
ing to assist in introducing birds into 
the territory between Quebec and Lake 
St. John. In case the members of your 
committee are not familiar with the bird 
I might say for their information that it 
is a native of Norway and Sweden and 
feeds on berries and the tender tops of 
young spruce; it is about the size of a 
hen turkey or a little larger, it is feather- 
ed very like our Canadian spruce part- 
ridge, is a free flyer and is a good game 
bird, and I consider should be hardy 
enough to stand our winters. I am told 
that these birds can be got in the State of 
Maine, but in any case they are in Scot- 
land, where they were imported from Nor- 
way & Sweden, and my idea is to either 
import them young alive, or to buy eggs 
and have them hatched here, and then 
to let the young birds go in the latter 
part of August or early September in 
different parts of the country. I think 
there is no doubt that we could obtain 
an absolute protection for them from the 
government for a number of years. As 
you are aware our partridge are fast dis- 
appearing and I think something should 


be done to restock our woods. I would 
be glad to hear from you as early as 
possible as if we are to act this year we 
must be ready in the spring, and inform- 
ation, suggestions and assistance that 
you or members of your club could give 
would be gratefully received. 

Attempts have been made in acclimat- 
ing the birds in Ontario and in British 
Columbia and any information as to 
methods and results in any part of Can- 
ada will be welcomed and published for 
the information of sportsmen through- 
out the Dominion. 


A second successful season has attend- 
ed the members of the Aransas Pass Tar- 
pon Club, of Tarpon, Texas, who take 
as their motto “For a Higher Standard 
of Sport.” The club was founded in 
June, 1907 for the purpose of stimulating 
the art of angling in a more scientific 
manner for the “mighty and gamey tar- 
pon.” Up to the time mentioned it was 
considered and accepted as impossible to 
land a tarpon on light tackle but Mr. L. 
P. Streeter of Los Angeles, Cal., succeed- 
ed in so doing and the Club dated from 
the day of that performance. The first 
season after the Club’s formation, many 
tarpon were taken with light and heavy 
tackle. Last season two hundred and 
ninety-seven fish were taken on light 
tackle alone, to say nothing of the many 
taken on heavy tackle—anything heavier 
than a nine thread line. Solid gold and 
silver buttons are awarded to anglers 
landing tarpon on light tackle and also 
special prizes. There are now twenty 
one anglers holding gold buttons and 
eleven silver buttons and | 
thirteen special prizes were awarded.) 
The members of the Club believe that no 
greater honor can be awarded to any) 


fisherman than the right to wear the gold) — 


or silver light tackle button of the Aran-| 


in addition! |) 
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sas Pass Tarpon Club—the emblem of a 
true sportsman and skilful angler. 


Dr. W. H. Fitzmaurice writes from 
Bear River, Nova Scotia: Iam very much 
interested in any new rod wood and read 
Mr. Bucke’s contributions on the subject 
of Kaliki with the greatest pleasure. Early 
ly last year I received a catalogue from 
Messrs. Anderson & Son. Princess Street 
Edinburgh, Scotland, the firm being fam- 
ous makers of wood rods. In their cata- 
logue they mention a new wood called 
Rhinewood—a wood of extraordinary 
casting and killing power, no wood, cane 
or any combination being equal to it for 
power and durability. The Rhinewood, 
even when split into small pieces is al- 
most unbreakable. I ordered two rods 
of it from Anderson—a fifteen foot sal- 
mon rod and a trout rod. A strain of 
fourteen pounds was put upon the rods 
before they were sent out, a spring bal- 
ance being used, and this did not pull 
them up to anything like what they 
would do. I have put good strains on 
these rods and they pull up straight when 
released. The wood is slightly heavier 
than greenheart. Kaliki may equal, 
but cannot possibly excel, this wood. 
There should be a great future for rods 
made of this wood not only in the old 
country but also in Canada. 


It is not long ago since sportsmen 
and others were deploring the disappear- 
ance of game in the East Kootenay dis- 
trict of British Columbia. In 1907 and 
1908 a closed season was established for 
moose, which species was at the start 
of this close season supposed to be al- 
most extinct. The following paragraph 
extracted from a letter received at the 
Tourist Department of the C. P. R. from 


William J. Moore, of Athalmer, B. C. 


(better known as Buffalo Bill) was good 
news to the recipients and will also be 
good news to many of our readers :— 

“On a trip lately with a gentleman 
from England, when we were only out 
for three weeks, we saw sixty-two goats, 
twenty-one sheep, fifteen moose, twenty- 
two deer, six grizzly bear and two black 
bear. Not so Bad.” Not so bad—we 
should say not. The district can be re- 
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commended to sportsmen for this year. 
It has the advantage of being the most 
accessible hunting ground in B. C., and 
it would be a good chance for any one to 
visit looking for grizzly in the spring. 


A recent visitor to Toronto was Mr. 
Colin Rankin, of Mattawa, who for’more 
than half a century was an employe of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Mr Rankin 
came to Canada fifty-eight years ago and 
was first stationed at Mattawa, then a 
frontier outpost. After three years at 
Mattawa he received a roving commis- 
sion, visiting the different posts on Lake 
Superior, the Saguenay and Ottawa rivers 
and also upon the Labrador coast. His 
last charge was Fort Temiskaming. Mr. 
Rankin first met Lord Strathcona in 1866 
and has been intimately connected with 
him since that time. 


An item that should interest every 
sportsman is the publication of the new 
L. C. Smith Gun catalogue. It repres- 
ents a welcome departure from the usual 
method of putting technical information 
before the public. For this booklet is 


‘a veritable work of art, done in the most 


beautiful colorings—hunting scenes so 
realistic and so artistically portrayed as 
to be well worth framing. An old war- 
rior sportman after gazing through its 
pages would be fairly enticed back to the 
hunting fields with his gun again thrown 
over his shoulder. The expense involved 
in getting up the paintings and engrav- 
ings reproduced was undoubtedly con- 
siderable. The Hunter Arms Co., of 
Fulton, N. Y., makers of the Smith Guns, 
are evidently believers in not only mak- 
ing guns that shoot well, but in putting 
out literature that looks well. The book- 
lets are free to all interested persons up- 
on application if they will, in making 
application, mention Rod and Gun in 
Canada. 


A bold deputy game warden in Nor- 
thern Idaho arrested a whole camp of 
Northern Pacific Railroad surveyors for 
violating the game laws. As a result 
of the inquiry which followed one of the 
men paid a fine of $100 and the rest of 
the surveyors were released. Lines are 
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Shells That Shoot Well 


Imperial Shells, loaded with Empire 
Powder, won high average at the Belle- 
ville Gun Club Tournament with 97 per 


cent. 


Regal Shells, loaded with Ballistite 
Powder, wonthe Championship of Essex 


County. 


Sovereign Shells, loaded with Dupont, 
won the Western Ontario Trap Shooting 
for 


League high average. 
Dominion Loads. 


Specify 


The Dominion Gartridge Co. 


AMMUNITION MANUFACTURERS, 
MONTREAL - : : 


being-run for a branch road and the men, 
having received such a warning will 
probably be careful to obey the game 
laws in future. 


A British Columbia Commission on 
Forestry, composed of the Hon. F. J. 
Fulton, formerly Commissioner of 
Crown Lands in the McBride adminis- 
tration; Mr. A. S Goodeve, M. P. P. for 
Kootenay; and Mr. A. C. Flummerfelt, 
have been inquiring into the Ontario 
system, visiting Toronto and Ottawa, 
and extending their studies to the States, 
for which purpose they have visited 
Washington. 


Rifle telescopes have now become al- 
most a necessity enabling the sportsman 
to cultivate a steadier hand and more 
accurate eye. As the sportsman shoots 
always to kill and not to maim he finds 
the telescope indispensable for his pur- 
pose. One of the first telescopes manu- 
factured in the States was the Malcolm 
and it retains the high position it at once 
secured despite all later competition. 


QUEBEC 


The Malcolm is made in all powers and 
all lengths to suit the requirements of the 
most exacting sportsmen. Not long 
ago a sportsman, using the Malcolm 
telescope on his gun, killed three ducks 
with three successive shots at four hun- 
dred yards. Enabling the shooter to see 
exactly where he holds, the telescopes are 
equally effective with big and small 
game. With a six power Malcolm tele- 
scope the rings on a military target at 
eight hundred yards can be plainly seen. 
The telescope is adapted and made for 
all standard sporting rifles. It mater- 
ially aids failing or defective eye sight, 
prolonging the sport for many lovers of 
the rifle for years, and now that difficul- 
ties of cost and mounting have been 
overcome, gives the ordinary user of the 
rifle an efficiency he could only have gain- 
ed from many years of experience. The 
Company will forward a catalogue to any 
reader addressing them direct at Auburn, 
N. Y. and mentioning Rod and Gun in 
Canada. 


One of the first wall calendars to hand 
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for 1910 came from the Harrington and 
Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, 
Mass. An excellent choice of an outdoor 
subject was made and a fine reproduction 
14x26 inches has been secured. The 
scene represents a sportsman with his 
gun and two dogs ahead of him, the 
animals sniffing the air for game, and 
showing by their bright, intelligent eyes 
how keenly they are on the alert, pre- 
pared to take their share in the sport. 
The finished calendar, roughed to re- 
Present canvas, shows to perfection a 
hunting scene similar to many in which 
readers have participated. The original 
picture is by Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt, a fam- 
ous painter. The calendar is clear and 
distinct and only the name of the firm 
appears in plain letters. Messrs. Har- 
rington and Richardson are willing to 
send a copy to readers as long as the 
supply lasts upon direct application to 
them at Worcester, Mass. and mention- 
ing Rod and Gun in Canada. 


An envelope, with a novel design, was 
recently received at the offices of the A 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. The writer of the let- 
ter was clearly so greatly impressed with 
the accuracy of the Stevens that he adop- 
ted this method of making his views 
known: 


After a strenuous day on the trail or 
a contemplative one in fishing, the pipe 
is the sportsman’s solace. There is no 
better companion for the camp-fire, and 
no more faithful friend in all the troubles 
and chances that beset those who seek 
healthfulness and sport in the back- 
woods. So long as his pipe is left to him 
the sportsman is sure of enjoyment. 
With.a sanitary pipe, giving a clean, cool. 
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Sweet smoke without injury, 
man’s ideal is reached. In this pipe the 
saliva is trapped in the bottom of the 
smoke passage and the nicotine falls to 
the bottom of the bowl. There is no bit- 
ing of the tongue and the tobacco cannot 
settle in the bottom of the bowl, and be- 
come soaked, clogged or foul. The ap- 
pearance of the pipe, with briar bowl, 
solid rubber stem and _ nickel trimmed 
shows that appearance goes with utility 
and neither are sacrificed. For a dollar 
bill sportsmen can procure a pipe of the 
quality and with the advantages mention- 
ed by addressing the Sanitary Pipe Com- 
pany, Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
and if they will mention Rod and Gun in 
Canada prompt attention will be given 
to their communications. This company 
would like to secure a reliable house, or 
representative to take charge of the 
Canadian business. 


the sports- 


In order to obtain facilities for increas- 
ing their capacity and obtaining a more 
central location, the Trebert Gas Engine 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. have re- 
moved to Butler, Ind. The firm manu- 
factures gas engines—paying strict atten- 
tion to the manufacture of an automobile 
and marine engine for which they have a 
high reputation, and the increased de- 
mand for their productions and the more 
favorable location secured, led to their 
removal. 


SS 


A significant feature of the Camp Fire 
dinner at New York on January eighth 
was the wild cheering accompanying 
the presentation of a gold medal to Gif- 
ford Pinchot, as the individual who 
during the preceding year had done the 
most for forest, fish and game preserva- 
tion. In view of the fact that Mr. Pin- 
chot has since been removed from office 
by President Taft this expression of 
feeling on the part of a gathering of 
representative sportsmen is significant. 


The officials of the Commission on the 
Conservation of the Natural Resources 
of Canada have been busy in prelimin- 
ary inquiries and a conference on the 
subject was held at Ottawa last month. 
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lf you expect to go on a fishing trip, or are at all interested in fishing, you should 
immediately mail the coupon below, but first read the following: : 
“BRISTOL” Rods are, 1: Guaranteed 3 years; 2: ee the finest known guides; 


3: Never warp and always come back straight and true; 4: Are made by the most expert & 
FS fishing rod workmen in the world; 5 oe made of a seals exclusively “BRISTOL” quality 
of clock spring steel tempered in oil; 6: Are the most perfect fly or bait casting rods known; 


7; Quicker than any other rods in one wary nibblers and bunters; 8: Stronger than any ; 
other rod in holding big fish; 9: More resilient than any other rods in playing 

fish with tender mouths; 10: Reels can’t come loose; 11: Reversible handles if 3 

desired; 12: Light or heavy, long or short; many different kinds, styles and 
prices for every “kind of fishing. Sold all over the world. Emergency tops and 
extra parts can be had quickly in case of accident. Know “BRISTOL” Rods 
by actual use and you will have nothing but admiration and love for them. 

Look for the name “BRISTOL” on the Teel seat. Always on the genuine. 
Send the coupon below immediately for free catalog and handy fish hook 
disgorger that can be carried in fly box, vest pocket or on key.ring. It 
is the “neatest little invention for removing a swallowed fish hook. It 
saves your fingers (and your temper) and obviates the necessity of ¢ 
hurting, cutting or tearing the ush. 


If you like beautiful calendars in wonderful colored poster effect, then you 
should have our 1910 calendar, 19x30 inches in size. It is a reproduction of N= C- 
Wyeth’s beautiful oil painting entitled ‘‘The Enthusiast.’’ A most artistic poster 
for your den. Sent on receipt of 25c. 


The Horton M'f'g. Co. 


32 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 


FREE CATALOG @ 
and fish hook disgorger sent on 
receipt of this coupon. 


Dealer’s Name 
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One of the brightest of the many cal- 
endars issued for the New Year is that 
sent out by the Horton Manufacturing 
Company of Bristol, Conn. It is a re- 
production of a painting by N. C. Wyeth 
of a fishing scene and is entitled “The 
Enthusiast.” No fisherman can look 
upon the scene thus reproduced without 
experiencing a thrill. Two fishermen, 
in the excitement of hooking an extra 
big fish, have allowed the canoe to strike 
against a rock and overturn. In the heat 


of battle this is comparatively a small 
The men are more interested in 
Landing the 


matter. 
the fish than in the canoe. 


fish is the big thing and to secure this 
object they gladly undergo a wetting. 
Every feature of the scene so well re- 
produced will appeal to anglers and it is 
safe to say no calendar will be more 
valued by them. The calendar will be 
sent free to dealers in fishing tackle 
only; to all others the price is twenty- 
five cents each. Every sportsman’s den, 
every club and association of anglers 
should have one. 


In more than one particular the forti- 
eth annual convention of the New York 
Fish and Game League proved interest- 
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ing to Canadians. Delegates from about 
sixty protective organizations were pre- 
sent. Commissioner Whipple of the New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion dwelt upon the importance of re-af- 
forestration in the State and drew atten- 
tion to the shell fish industry which had 
increased to $13.000,000 annually in the 
course of the last few years. Mr. A. 
Kelly Evans, Commissioner of Fish and 
Game for the Province of Ontario, spoke 
upon the importance of adopting a wide 
educative propaganda in order to show 
the masses of the people that their inter- 
ests are best served by conservation of 
natural resources. He pointed out that 
New York should adopt a similar policy 
to Ontario and prohibit the sale of black 
bass in the State, present conditions, par- 
ticularly in the St. Lawrence River, being 
hardly fair to Ontario. Chief Game 
Protector Burnham, on the other hand 
asked Ontario to prohibit netting on the 
Niagara River, as New York had done, 
and expressed a hope that a similar 
course would be followed by the Pro- 
vince of Quebec on Lake Champlain. 
Much could and should be done to bring 


‘the laws of the Provinces and States in 


harmony with each other. 


The ever growing number of motor 
boat users throughout Canada cannot 
fail to be interested in the fine runabouts 
placed on the market by the St. Lawrence 
Engine Company, Limited, of Brockville, 
Ont. Their latest shows one strongly 
built 25 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, finished 
in solid mahogany, and up to date in 
every particular. The boat has a heavy 
flare forward, insuring a dry and sea- 
worthy craft. The fuel tank is directly 
behind the operator and the engine, and 
special attention is given to the installa- 
tion, nothing except copper wire and 
ground joints being used. The hull is 
fitted with 9 to 12 h. p three cylinder en- 
gine which has enabled the boat to exceed 
fifteen miles per hour. The Company 
will install larger engines giving speed up 
to twenty miles per hour, should purchas- 
ers wish. The St. Lawrence Company 
gained their experience on the River St. 
Lawrence where the finest boats of this 
class are to be found. Readers will find 
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™** BOVRIL sa" 


Winter sports are fine, but they are often trying 
to the system, for the cold and exercise combine 


to lower the vitality. 


HOT BOVRILisan ideal food to repair the loss 

It is wonderful how quickly BOVRIL is 
assimilated. It almost immediately becomes good 
red blood, which carries new strength and vigor 
to every part of the frame. 

That is why BOVRIL is so valuable a winter 
drink. Accept no substitute. 

You will never hear a doctor recommend an 


imitation of BOVRIL. 


it to their interests to investigate before 
purchasing. 


The Province of Quebec is taking a 
long step forward in forestry. Two 
experts have been sent to Europe in or- 
der to study the best systems tried in 
the old world and upon their report the 
Government will base a policy. This 
will include a scheme for the construc- 
tion of reservoirs and dams at the head 
waters in order to regulate the flow 
and prevent the depreciation of water 
powers by spring freshets and subse- 
quent droughts. 


A Swan River sportsman writes to 
the Manitoba Free Press with the foll- 
owing suggestion to big game shooters: 
“Big game hunters would do much to 
insure their own safety and also their 
success by wearing white clothing when 
snow is on the ground. Blanket suits 
are preferable, being noiseless and the 
white is not so easily discerned by the 
game, and also makes a less conspicuous 


target for the lunatic who takes a shot 
at everything he sees moving in the 


woods. I would also be in favor of 
charging a twenty-five dollar license 


for the duck shooting market hunter, 
and as most of these worthies could not 
raise the price, it would save the game 
to quite an extent.” 


During the present winter wolves have 
been reported numerous in the neighbor- 
hood of Parry Sound and the farmers 
are reported to have organized a wolf 
hunt club for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to exterminate the pests. 


The beavers in County Grey, Ont., 
have built so many dams that complaints 
of flooding have occurred. A force of men 
were sent to destroy some of the dams 
but leave to trap the beaver was refused. 


Mr Oliver Adams, Vice-President, and 
Mr. A Kelley Evans, Secretary, of the 
Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association have been elected honor- 
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ary members of the New York State 
Game League. Both gentlemen attended 
conferences of the League, held at Syra- 
cuse on December ninth and tenth last 
and after strong advocacy of a measure 
prohibiting the sale of black bass in New 
York State similar to the law now prevail- 
ing in Ontario, a resolution requesting 
the State Legislature to carry such a 
law was agreed to by those present. 


It has been aptly said of the Win- 
chester .401 calibre, Model 1910, Self 
Loader, that it hits a blow like the ham- 
mer of Thor, the strongest of all the gods. 
This tribute is well deserved, for the new 
rifle is the most powerful recoil operated 
repeater ever made. Good testimony of 
this is found in the fact that it shoots 
a heavier bullet and hits a harder blow 
than the .30 U. S. Army cartridge—a 
cartridge that is so popular amongst big 
game hunters. The rifle handles either 
.200 or 250 grain bullets, and the knock 
down shocking power of either of these 
heavy bullets of such large diameter is 
tremendous. The Model 1910 Self Load; 
er is not only a very powerful rifle but al- 
so a very strongly constructed one, the 
working parts throughout and receiver, 
guard and barrel being made of nickel 
steel. In its simplicity of construction, 
combination of power and strength and 
rapidity of fire which the Winchester 
Self Loading system permits, the new 
rifle is particularly desirable for hunting 
the largest of big game. Any reader of 
Rod and Gun in Canada who will apply 
direct to the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. mentioning 
this magazine, will receive a circular 
fully describing the new rifle and its 
many advantages. 


Considerable opposition has arisen 
with regard to the proposal of the 
Government to cut the ripe trees in 
Rondeau Park and the Hon. F. Coch- 
rane, the Ontario Minister of Lands, For- 
ests and Mines has made a personal in- 
quiry into the matter. He has decided 
to allow no cutting for the present. 


The illegal traffic in partridges receiv- 
ed a severe blow when a boy was caught 
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in Toronto with.two grips full. He turn-— 
out to be Samuel Hadis son of Abraham 
Hadis, a clothes dealer, of 155 Queen St. 
West and the latter was taken before the 
magistrate and fined in twenty cases 
with the option of imprisonment for 
ninety-five days. 


The recommendation for an interna- 
tional conference, with a view of regulat- 
ing the killing of seals, whales etc., has 
been submitted to the United States 
Government by Professor Jordan and 
probably action will be taken in the near 
future. 


It is reported that at Edmonton re- 
cently the sum of $605 was paid for the 
skin of a silver fox. The lucky man was 
a Peace River Indian, who, as a result. 
had “Heap Big Christmas.” A few days 
previously the skin of a silver fox was 
sold at an Edmonton sale for $205. The 
sum of $605 is said to constitute a Cana- 
dian record. 


Mr. W. J. Lindsay, M. E. of Truro, 
N. S., told a disquieting story in Montreal 
of the results of an exploration trip in the 
wilds of Northern Quebec. He declared. 
after going over six hundred miles up the 
Moisie River to the great northern wild- 
erness, around the head waters of the 
Hamilton River,*that not only are the 
Government maps of this region inaccur- 
ate, but the Government reports as to 
the mineral wealth are equally mislead- 
ing, while the thousands of square miles 
supposed to be covered by timber is 
nothing but desolate swamp or barren 
wilderness. “At Esquimaux portage on 
Lake Kapachoa, at the southern side of 
the Height of Land was seen the north- 
ernmost post of the Government survey— 
a post erected by Surveyor Garneau in 
1890. As to the region beyond that post 
there seems to be no reliable information. 
Three different maps published by the 
Government were found to be wrong in 
every particular. Lakes from five to 
twenty-five miles long are dotted all over 
the country by scores, and I estimate that 
twenty-five per cent of the country is 
under water.” 
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Announcement ODE 


¥ The improved model of the world’s 
' safest revolver is now on saleat every B 
progressive firearms dealer’s. 
This revolver combines the ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer”’ fea- 
ture of past Iver Johnson models with improvements in 


action zever before found in amy revolver at axy price. 

In this model, springs of drawn, tempered piano wire replace all flat springs. Tension is main- 

tained throughout the entire length of a coil spring. The old flat or ‘*kick” spring exerts greatest 

tension at its weakest point, where the metal in time gives out. A revolver with old style springs 

may fail you in a moment of life or death. This can never happen with the newIver Johnson. In 
accuracy the New Iver Johnson Revolver is unexcelled, The barrel is of finest quality 
forged steel, bored and rifled with an accuracy unexcelled in any other revolver. The 
finishing of the rifling practically eliminates leading of the barrel, adds steadiness 
and accuracy to the flight of the bullet and penetration to its impact. The New Iver 
Johnson marks the highest achievement in revolver making. 
Our Free booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ explains the superior features of our revolvers. Our catalogue sent with it. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- 
fire cartridge, 32 or 38 centerfire 


cartridge ... 
Nearly all firearms d 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
83-inch barrel, nickel-plated fin- 
ish, 32 or 38 centerfire cart- 


ship direct on receipt of price. 


mark the genuine. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS. 157 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEw YoRK—99 Chambers Street. 


HamBurG, GERMANY—Pickhuben 4. 


PactF1o CoasT—717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LONDON, ENGLAND—17 Mincing Lane, E. C. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


Every man who traps, hunts, or gathers 
furs, should read without fail, the ddver- 
tisements appearing in this publication, 
from Weil Bros. & Co., the old, reliable 
Fur House of Fort Wayne, Ind. This 
Company which has a paid capital of $500, 
000, and has been established forty years, 
wants to hear from readers of this public- 
ation, with their addresses, so they can 
send without cost or obligation, free 
copies of their Trappers Guide, illustrat- 
ed, together with Price Lists, and other 
valuable information. You owe it to 
yourself if interested in these matters, to 
communicate with them, mentioning this 
publication, at the earliest moment possi- 
ble, for it will certainly be money in your 
pocket to know what inducements such 
a House as this, with its connections all 

over the World has to offer you. 


The Camp Fire dinner at New York 
was held on January eighth. The Toast- 
master was General Boardman. He 
described Noah as the first game pre- 


casita 


pee ce 


server, and also as a good sportsman 
who made a clever distinction between 
animals. 


Trappers reported a large increase in 
the numbers of coyotes in north western 
Ontario the animals coming in, it is be- 
lieved, from the plains of Manitoba and 
Minnesota from which they are driven 
by increases in the population. Early 
in January John Scott appeared in Port 
Arthur with ten wolf-skins from the same 
number of animals which he had poison- 
ed. A short time before that date he shot 
three, collecting in wolf bounties in the 
month about two hundred dollars. 


“Old Quebecker” writes from Montreal: 
To say that we were disappointed to hear 
at the Fish and Game Dinner that the 
Hon. Charles Devlin, Minister of Colon- 
ization, Mines, and Fisheries, of Quebec, 
because of the expense to the Province, 
would cut down the bounty on wolves, 
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and this in face of the fact, patent to 
everybody, that wolves are increasing 
and that a good healthy five-year old wolf 
will kill more game than one hundred 
sportsmen, who pay each from $25 to $50 
for the privilege of hunting, is to put it 
mildly. Surely there is something wrong 
with the arithmetic of these law makers 
of ours. Does the idea of Governing the 
country ever enter their minds? The 
wolves are increasing not only in num- 
bers but in sagacity. We get proofs of 
this every day. Here is one that I cut 
out of the “Farmers Advocate” of Winni- 
peg. Wolf hunters in Quebec can furn- 
ish hundreds more. The letter follows: 

I want to sound another note of warn- 
ing on the question of fencing for wolves. 
The official report from Dr. J. G. Ruther- 
ford, of Ottawa, is not accepted by the 
wolves about here. Years ago a coyote 
avoided a four-strand barb-wire fence. 
As they become more civilized and ac- 
complished, they like domestic meat bet- 
ter and better. Three years ago I built 
a fence superior to the one called for by 
Dr. Rutherford, viz., nine wire woven and 
three strands of barb woven on top by 
hand, the whole being 56 to 58 inches 
high, and one coyote at least went over it 
weekly,in sight of the herder. I would 
never guarantee any fence, but a board 
one six feet high on a stone foundation ; 
although possibly in some districts where 
the coyotes are not yet educated less may 
suffice. In the early days coyotes look- 
ed at little lambs, but feared to go near 
the ewes to get them. Later a bell or 
two on a flock gave protection. Now, 
a faithful herder, a gun and a pack of 
killing hounds are just little enough to 
guarantee security, and they cannot do it 
if the bushes about the pasture are large 
enough to shelter. A. A. Titus. 

Two tugs were seized and seven men 
placed under arrest for illegal fishing by 
Mr. A. Caulbeck, the game and fisheries 
overseer at Sault Ste Marie, Ont., late 
in November. 


Verily, truth is stranger than fiction, 


and often vastly more amusing. Here isa 
story which is true. That it was amus- 
ing to the Toronto man who heard it at 
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first hand from an interested person, and 
who saw the proof of the incident it con- 
cerns, will readily be seen. A well- 
known piano manufacturer of the city 
was in Muskoka during the deer-hunting 
season, and while there he became ac- 
quainted with an interesting backwoods- 
man. Incidentally, he learned something 
of the latter’s home experiences. Now 
the settler’s wife has an appetite which 
we do not like to associate with the fair 
sex, but which in this instance may be 
accounted for by the fact that backwoods 
women lead a most lonely life, a life 
which would drive a good many of us to 
drink. She dearly loves to assimilate 
fiery water, and her husband has had to 
resort to many schemes to keep her from 
getting gloriously drunk, while at the 
same time providing himself with a mod- 
est store of liquor for his own temperate 
use. Well, recently this man was offered 
a barrel of beer at a bargain at the near- 
est settlement—at all events he found 
himself in posession of a barrel, and then 
arose the problem of its safe disposal at 
home. He could not put it in the house, 
of course; so, after some careful plan- 
ning, he smuggled the stuff into the barn, 
fixed up a block and tackle, and hoisted it 
to the roof, where he was sure his wife 
could not reach it if she discovered its 
whereabouts. Then he went off to 
work feeling quite pleased with himself. 
But on his return in the evening the 
found his wife in a condition variously 
described as “canned” or “tanked” 
or “spifflicated.” He himself for a mo- 
ment was paralyzed with astonishment. 
Then he ran to the barn to see how she 
had managed to “get next” to the con- 
tents of the barrel. He glanced up. It 
was up at the roof safe enough, but a 
close examination revealed the manner 
in which it had been tapped. His wife 
had located the liquor, taken his rifle, 
shot a hole in the bottom of the barrel, 
placed a pail underneath, and got all she 
wanted! When the Toronto man heard 
the story he could scarcely believe it 
until he had seen the hole in the keg.— 
Saturday Night. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, Bisco, On- . 
tario, and Desbarats, Ontario, are to be 


Starting and terminal points for a grand 
summer tour. It will indeed be a unique 
tour; starting from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, by schooner, spending a 
month hunting in Hudson Bay (the game 
will be polar bear and walrus, with sal- 
mon, sea trout and brook trout fishing) ; 
thence up by canoe, launch and waggon 
from Moose Factory, up the Moose and 
Mattogami Rivers, via the Porcupine and 
Mattogami River gold fields, to Bisco, 
Ontario, on the Canadian Pacific, ninety 
miles west of Sudbury; thence continu- 
ing down the Mississaga River, the finest 
canoeing River in America, to Desbarats, 
Ontario. A part or the whole of this 


A new and promising development in 
Canada, for which the demands in future 
are likely to be large, is the supply of 
portable houses and automobile garages. 
The Schultz Brothers Company, Limit- 
ed, of Brantford, make a specialty of 
these supplies and have proved highly 
successful in their efforts to meet the 
requirements of sportsmen and others 
in these particulars. Their exhibit at 
the last Canadian National Exhitition 


secured a diploma from the “Jury of 
Awards” and readers who note the at- 
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trip may be made. Or, the start may be 
made from Bisco, ending at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The sportsmen and tour- 
ists would all spend a month together, 
fishing and hunting from the schooner, or 
schooners, in Hudson Bay. Those who 
started from Bisco and went down the 
Mattogami and Moose Rivers would 
travel eastward from Hudson’s Bay ¢o 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, by schooner; 
those who had reached Hudson’s Bay by 
schooner would return home up the Moose 
River via Moose Factory. ‘We are asked 
to take the names of those to whom such 
a trip would be attractive. Full detaiis 
will be given later. 


tractiveness of the houses, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, will heart- 
ily agree with the decision. The garage 
was erected in eight hours the house and 
verandah in eighteen hours and the hun- 
ter’s cabin in four hours by two men. 
It is pretty certain that in the future 
portable houses will add much to the 
attractiveness of our backwoods. Diffi- 
culties of transportation are in many 
cases not insuperable and the advantages 
of such houses are very great. Parties 
desiring houses should place their orders 
now for June delivery. 


TH i 
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Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ‘““‘The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


STRAY PELLETS. 


At the Belleville (Ont.) 
Jennings, of Toronto, made a phenomenal run of 
one hundred and twenty one. He missed the 
third bird in the seventh event and broke straight 
to fourth bird in the fifteenth event. 

* * * 

Mr. Hope McGinnis, a_ respected citizen of 
Belleville, was so pleased with the up-to-date 
manner in which the tournament was conducted 
and the shooting of the visitors that he donated 
$5, to be shot for under the Rose system and 
distributed by Mr. Dunk. ‘Time was too short 
for an extra event to be run off and it was 
therefore decided that the tenth event of the 
last day be taken for the purpose. H. Day 
made a straight score of 15, A Mott 14, and M. 
Sprague, 13. 

* * * 

At the shoot held by the Gun Club of St. Lam- 
berts, Montreal, the spoon event ($2) was won 
by W. H. Ewing from twenty yards. 

* * * 

A number of very acceptable prizes were pre- 
sented to the St. Lambert Club by Mr. J. R. 
Innes, Secretary of the Ranelagh Club for event 
three. ‘The St Lambert members very highly 
appreciated this courtesy. 


* * * 


At the close of the Belleville Tournament, 
Mr. G. M. Dunk, who had charge of the shoot, 
was presented with a beautiful monogram locket, 
as a slizht token of the appreciation in which 
he is held by the members. 


* * * 


Judge Fraleck, the President of the Belleville 
Club, has long been known as a true sportsman. 
At the banquet held at the close of the meeting 
he demonstreted that he is also an ideal chairman, 
and toastmaster, and the members of the Club 
are at one in the hope that he may be long 
spared to fill his position as the honored head 
of the organization. 

* * * 

Joe Jennings only missed nine targets out of 
300 at the Belleville Gun Club Tournament. 
Joe shot Dominion Shells (Imperial) loaded with 
Empire Powder. 

* * * 

The J. Stev.ns Arms ana Tool Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, the well known manufactur- 
ers of rifles, shotguns, pistols and firearm ac- 
cessories have become members of the Interstate 
Assuciation for the encouragement of Trap 
Shooting. 


Tournament, J. E. 


BELLEVILLE (ONT.) TOURNAMENT. 


A successful tournament run by the members of 
th Belleville (Ont.) Cun Club, under the manage- 
ment ef Mr. G. M. Dunk, of the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Company, was held on the last day of the 
Old Year and the first day of the New one at 
Belleville. 

Thirty sever shooters took part and all the 
events were well filled. J. E. Jennings was high 
for the two days, breaking 291 out of a possible 
300 and won the Ithaca gun; G. Beattie, Hamilton 
was second winning the Stevens pump gun with 
283; T. W. Barnes, Hamilton third and winner 
of the Hunter vase with 282; while P. Wakefield, 
Toronto was fourth with 270 and landed the one 
hundred pounds of chilled shot. Harry Day, 
Belleville, took fifth place with a score of 255. 

Those present agreed that the absentees missed 
the best tournament they ever had a chance to 
attend and thought that at least fifty shooters 
should be present at the next tournament held 
by the Club. 

At the close of the Tournament the members 
of the Belleville Gun Club entertained the visiting 
shooters and the members of the Council to a 
New Year’s dinner held at the Hotel Quinte. 
The affair proved a highly enjoyable one and 
the guests included visitors from Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Gananoque, Frankfort and Prescott. 

Judge Fraleck, the President of the local club, 
made an ideal chairman and toastmaster. Speech- 
es that proved short and pointed, and therefore 
all the more effective, were made by Judge Fraleck, 
Mark Sprague, D. Ford Jones, Lewis, G. M. Dunk, 
P. Wakefield and others. The hospitality shown 
will cause many pleasant memories of the Belle- 
ville shoot to linger with the participants through- 
out the year. 

A word of commendation is due to the work 
of Mr. Mark Sprague, the local secretary, whose 
efforts, maintained through all the preparatory 
work and the shoot itself, aided m ch in securing 
the success of the gathering. 


Scores: 
S:Az" 3B: 
G. M. Dunk (prof.), Toronto ........ 300 278 
Court Thomson (prof.), Hamilton .... 300 253 
Ed. T. White (prof.), Ottawa ........ 300 282 


Club’s Medals for High Average— 

Ist High Average by member, won with 255, 
Harry Day. 

2nd High Average by member, won with 250, 
Fred Root. 

3rd High Average by member, won with 238, 
C. F. Boyle. 
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4th High Average by member, won with 233, 
A. Mott. 


SA, TB: 
Harry Day, Belleville, Ont. ............ 300 255 
A. Mott, Belleville, Ont. .............. 300 233 
M. Sprague, Belleville, Ont. ....... Reed oat alo 
C. F. Boyle, Belleville, Ont. ........... 300 238 
E. Turley, Frankford, Ont. ........... 300 227 
J. Jennings, Toronto, Ont. ............. 300 291 
P. Wakefield, Toronto, Ont. .......... 300 270 
Boot, Belleville, -nt. ............--- 300 250 
KE. B. Harris, Belleville,Ont. ...... ... 300 181 
Geo. Beattie, Hamilton, Ont. .......... 300 283 
T. W. Barnes, Hamilton, Ont. ........ 300 282 
E. P. Wright, Gananoque, Ont. ........ 300 207 
H. Howie, Belleville, Ont. ............ 300 229 
J. Thompson, Belleville, Ont. .......... 300 227 
W. J. Andrews, Belleville, Ont. ........ 180 113 
G. Wardhaugh, Belleville, Ont. ........ 285 179 
= Gay, Belleville, Ont. ... 2.2. .....5. 300 183 
J. Woodley, Belleville, Ont. .......... 135 69 
ie Mastin.» Picton, Ont. cc. )0..2ci20:-)- - 15 52 
Ando take, West Lake; Ont. .......-.. 120 66 
C. M. Stork, Jr, Belleville, Ont. ...... 30, 15 
.D. Ford Jones, Gananoque, Ont. ....... 150 §=85 
W. G. Neill, Wellington, Ont. ........ Oe GPA 
F. J. Garratt, Wellington, Ont. ........ 150 115 
C. A. Lewis, Gananoque, Ont. ........ 150 113 
G. Mason, Prescott, Ont., ............ 150 115 
C. C. Skinner, Gananoue, Ont. ........ 135 (57 


T. Jardin, B.tleville, Ont. ............ 15 52 


J. Hurst, Belleville, Ont. .............. 150 365 
waMaller, Belleville, Ont. 3...: 225. 2..-2. 120 987 
G. L. Cumming, West Lake, Ont. ...... 45 12 
J. H. Gillick, Belleville, Ont. .......... 75> 39 
G. A. Bennett, Belleville, Ont. ........ 60 50 
W. Hart; Belleville, Ont... ........ 60... 45 35 
BEAMSVILLE SCORES. 
S.A. B. Handicap 

WS AS Konkle.2.....'. 125 10& 18 yds 

m. B. Konkle ....... 125 103 17 yds 

J. Zimmerman ...... 125 98 18 yds 

2 ee ore 125 93 16 yds 

Wart Tne ye ois cg ss. - 125 93 16 yds. 


Mr. G. L. Culp also shot and was high man 
when Trophy was half shot off but was unable 
to finish. 

The shoot was for “Nobel Trophy” donated by 
Dominion Cartridge Co. 


LIVE BIRDS AT ESSEX 


Frank Stotts’ ambitious efforts to pull off a 
two day tournament at Essex at live birds did 
not prove to be a success. These Essex shoots 
have hitherto been pleasant matinee affairs, thor- 
oughly enjoyed by those attending t'em. They 
were never more than local affairs but the exp’ess- 
ed wish of some Toronto and Hamilton shooters 
for an event, large enough to come a distance to 
enjoy, led Frank to spread himself a little. The 
weather on both davs of the shoot Dec. 16 and 17, 
was bitterly cold with a biting gale that would 
discourage even the most ardent gun crank. 
Naturally the attendance proved “frosty”. No 
shooters farther East than the faithful Ridgetown 
put in an appearance and the local shooters split 
up into two days did not make much of a showing 
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either day. Frank will go back to his first love, 
the matinee shoot, another yea-. 
The birds were a good lot of strong flyers, and 


At Essex Live Bird Shoot. 


aided by the high wind, kept even the old timers 
guessing. 

Those who took part were: Albert McRitchie, 
Harry Scane, Ridgetown; C. Thrasher, Amherst- 
burg: Ernest Pastorius, Harrow; Dorey Wigle, 
Tom Pastorius, Smith, Kingsville; J. Gerard, Sand- 
wich; W. Laramie, Tecumseh: Gord Brown, H. 
Milkins, Leamington: Geo. Young, Malden; A. La- 
framboise, Walkerville. 

Scores: 

Event No. 1, 7 live birds: McRitchie 5, Thrasher 
4, Scane 6, E. Pastorius 5, D. Wigle 3, J. Gerard 
6, W. Laramie 6, Stotts 5, Tom Pastorius 5, G. 
Brown 4, G. Young 3. 

Event No. 2, 10 live birds: McRitchie 9, Thrash- 
er 9, Wigle 9, Scane 7, E. Pastorius 7, Tom Pas- 
torius 7, G. Brown 6, G. Young 6, Stotts 6, Lafram- 
boise 5, Laramie 5, H. Milkins 4. 

Event No. 3, 10 live birds: Stotts , McRitchie 7, 
Scane 7, Smith 6, Thrasher 5, Wigle 3, E. Pastorius 
3, Brown 1. 

Event No. 4, 5 live birds: Smith 4, McRitchie 
3, Stotts 3, Scane 3, Thrasher 3. 

A number of miss and out events were indulged 
in. In the first Stotts scored 3, and Scane and 
Thrasher 2 each. In the second McRitchie scored 
3 and Scane 2. In the third Scane won out with 
4, with Wigle second with 3. The fourth Scane 
seored 3 and Stotts 2. These were divided, 60 and 
40 per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAY BIRD MATCHES. 


In our esteemed exchange the shooting Times 
and Britsh sportsman an interesting discussion 
has been running for some weeks on the subject 
of promoting individual matches at clay birds. 
The members of the Western Ontario Trap Shoot- 
ing League which proved such a success, in the 
way of inter-club matches will be pleased to learn 
that their scheme has been mentioned with appro- 
val by one of the leading trap shooters in England 
and their method held up as a pattern that might 
be wisely copied over there. This gentleman’s. 
remarks will be read with interest. He says: 
“T have before me a copy of your contemporary, 
Rod and Gun in Canada,’ for November last, 
wherein shooting by 14 different teams is reported, 
(many matches and some tournaments). 


These. 
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teams travel hundreds of miles to shoot their 
matches. When one thinks of this vast country, 
with a scattered population, with plenty of free 
shooting at wild geese, and compare it with our 
own, where we pay hundreds of pounds for a 
small game shooting, one would think just the 
opposite would be the result. 3esides, these 
people have crossed the Atlantic for the sake 
of clay bird shooting. Have we returned the 
compliment? Compare this with our home clubs 
with every facility for quick travel. Why can- 
not we follow in their foot steps and arrange 
matches wherein all may join, no matter if first, 
secnod or third rate shots. ’’ 

In 1908 a Canadian team visited England and 
made a very creditable showing in competition 
with their British bretheren both as a team and 


MR. C. EDWARD WOOD, 


Advertising Manager of the Standard Arms 


Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Sales and 


individually. Why should we not have more of 
these international trap shooting contests? 
From time to time English cricketers have toured 
this country and the United States and Colonial 
and American teams have returned the visits. 
Scottish bowlers have on one occasion at least, 
accompanied by their ladies, visited our Canadian 
Bowlers and expressed great pleasure at their 
experience. Canadian riflemen visit England 
each year and British riflemen visit the ranges 
here occasionally. Most Canadian trap shooters 
are British in blood and certainly British in 
sentiment and there are many experts among 
them who are capable of making a good showing 
in competition in any company who would view 
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with keen delight the prospect of a visit to the 
Old Sod or an anticipated visit to their country 
of a team of British trap shooters. If the Do- 
minion of Canada Trap Shooting Association took 
up the matter with the Clay Bird Shooting Asso- 
ciation in England something tangible might re- 
sult and possibly a British team be secured for 
the Dominion tournament in Montreal next Aug- 
ust. 


TORONTO DOINGS. 


R. and G. Club’s Annual. 


The annual New Year’s Day shoot of the Tor- 
onto Rod and Gun Club for the club champion- 
ships at pigeons and sparrows was held on the 
Rosedale Grounds, a large number of members 
taking part. The competitions were both keenly 
contested and some good scores were made. The 
sparrow event was won by F. L. Summerhayes 
with the good score of 14 out of a possible 15, 
closely followed by G. W. Meyer and R. Tinning. 
The pigeon competition, at 15 birds, was left un- 
finished. The scores: 


Sparrows—15 birds— rie "end OSE 
BK. L. Summerhayes ...:....--- 15 14 
Ge WW. Meyer si.1= dx 15. 13 
sigue Wbibab net eee ous Oe pris oe Los ot, 
Je. dB: AMinller se (Rie iTisve Pee 
Je R aSKeyS Seno. tate eee 15 9 
PG. Blatebley. 8,3 esate 15 9 
Dr: W. R. Patton... 8 4.29. ae ee 8 
AnH. Aslings< 2 830h. ats eee 15 7 
Avs HR. Skinner siete 15 6 
Hes bie Miller oacee 533i 4 

Pigeons—15 birds— 

Gs W.. (Meyer=. 22-2 e ee 15 138 
Js Bs Miller: 32.044... sas eae 10 9 
Dr W.. av- Patton  ssss-s sees 10 9 
Jie ROK oten «market ee eee 10 8. 
F. L. Summerhayes ......:...< 10 8 
Asc BIyiGe thee e cheer 1D, 2 
P..G. Blatchleyotows. 23a Liao 
Rey Dinnin oa ae toe lll! 7 
An Wi., Asling 2 5522 sees 2 eee 10 7 
H. H. Miller SRA ee 10 5 
CAG. McNamara ..27 see eee 10 3 
As Gh Skinners a c.5 603 eee 10 3 


Stanley Gun Club. 


The Stanley Gun Club held a very successful 
shoot on Saturday Jan. 8th on their new ground, 
just south of their old grounds on the marsh. 
The feature of the afternoon’s sport was the high 
average shoot, best five score to count, for hand- 
some prizes. The following were tue scores made: 


S;As7 2B; 
MEG] ace Ree ee 100 =80 
Dunk. 5. See eee eee 100 =8d 
Joselin® Se. te eee 60 45 
Pearsall 2232s 28s ee 5036 
Nicholson: 37). > SaRee See 40a 2b 
Dew Ren By clk: af. -Aikemass 5. 50 40 
dking .2-h5 2. ee, eee 50 »=—38 
Wakefield 39.234. (ete ee 75. 265 


= 


EER ete 60 49 
ASS eg a ee, 50 38 
_ OD TS EE en, ee 50 42 
oo TE eR ee oa RN) ell 
UY 50 39 
eM e Sc . Se Se eee cs Se eae 
RS SR Te in (alge 50 43 
MeO tS see eee re 50" | 39 
Buerrarne. 2/8 Stee ee ers 60 49 
oo SS ge a are 60 46 
NT SS he. ha 50 41 


Parkdale Gun Club. 


At the regular weekly spoon shoot of the Park- 
dale Gun Club on Saturday Jan.8th the events 
were closely contested, no less than three shooters 
being tied in one of the events. 3 

In the first spoon event A. Wolfe, W. R. Fenton 
and T. A. Duff tied with 20 each, the shoot-off 
being won by A. Wolfe with a score of 22. 

The second spoon was also won by A. Wolfe 
with a similar score of 22. 

Owing to the high west wind on Saturday 
Jan 15th at the regular weekly shoot of the above 
club, the birds were certainly “going some,” re- 
sulting in scores that, although highly creditable 
under existing conditions, were not quite up to 
the usual high standard at these shoots. 

Awley was out for the first trme this season, 
looking picturesque in his “Stanley in Africa’ 
helmet, and as is usual when he is around, there 
was “something doing” all the time in the way of 
fun. 

In the spoon contest the genial president, F. A. 
Parker, who shot from 18 yards, carried off the 
honors, likewise the spoon. 


Balmy Beach. 


The regular turkey and spoen shoot of the 
above club was held Christmas morning on their 
grounds at the Woodbine. The day was fine and 
some good scores were made, F. Jiyonde being high 
gun, with 48 out of 60. The following scores were 


_ made: 

SAL ob 
i. 15) \ Greene era 60 46 
J Tosa dee Re nee eee ee GOseess 
ee EV OOPNE ". bteieicind ot swleniers 7) exo 
MPIMIROSS ©. ui AW cceicvars sciave eve es 60 41 
5 TCL T1151 60 38 
LE Sy RR ny 60 31 
LA) 60 29 
jl Os SST le gn eae ar 60 47 
BE AMDILY .. of le eee af) il 
LEG CRII ators Seine ee ineae 60 48 


HAMILTON HAPPENINGS. 


There were some good scores made at the 
Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday Dec. 18th, al- 
though the high wind made shooting very difficult. 
In the twenty-five bird event for the club champ- 
jonship and a gold medal, W. Barnes won out 
with the splendid score of 24. A. D. Bates with 
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We can help you make this 
reputation if you will specify 
“M,. R. M.” Brand Shot. 


Known to be Uniform, Round 
and true to size. 


MapdE By 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


Montreal, Canada 


ao 3 } 7 
~3 and J. Hunter with 22 gave the winner a hard 


race, The total scores made during the after- 
noon were as follows: 
S7Ay-= 3B: 
Wien DUITLGS: 2 heise ts Rik tye. 3, t ee 40 38 
UeeHunberen sock ag. ee oe 307 26 
PALIN BA GES vc riveree te 2 Tee ale 202° 23 
DAVAO & sei tahe sy Eyota 5406 233 
ID SEM Scotia eee aka en 30%; 22 
(Cr eELLIOL GN £ RGSS RIALS at obey = 10 8 
AG eon ER ERO 0 selene ei > oh Sad aN 25 «6416 
CAR OMs Ons ee eee a ee 30) ~ 24: 
FG PAL  Horninio smoovie ste re 3 24 
DORRIT Gene Poser ke esiene = hs we SHON al 
Meer RICtCHe re s..8e tows sci eon ee on 23 
CRE oy iit yee eee eee) a 30) 22 
Mee Raspberry 25 18 


ST. LAMBERT CLUB SHOOT. 


The following are the scores made at a meeting 
on Jan. 8th. 


S:Agy iB: 
EtIPGbesons Rees. .c). Gessner Log TAT 
CATTUIBIETS A VVic. ki occ chelate, siemens se 56 
loyray Teeth ONES, N.S. are eee “ 53 
SETA CANE SEs sista cure eS ae “¢ 4§ 
Tere RG VVGAM . Gtoee nics eames sence rs 38 
RavIMO PIV, oli. teess, Sonne ae testa ‘eo 60 
COOKE eC, re ee eee s 51 
Mabon Hse: tak». ase cen ss 53 
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A FIRST SHOOT. 


The following gentlemen were successful at win- 
ning prizes at the Gananoque Gun Club’s first 
turkey shoot: 

First event—T. Glover, Ist; S. Griffin, 2nd; S. 
Meggs, 3rd; C. A. Lewis, 4th; R. Tullock, 5th. 

Second event—T. Glover, lst; S. Griffin, 2nd; R. 
Lullock, 3rd; C. A. Lewis, 4th. 

Third event—A. D. Brown, Ist; S. Griffin, 2nd; 
R. Lullock, 3rd; S. Meggs, 4th; F. Willis, 5th. 

Fourth event—E. P. Wright, lst; T. Glover, 2nd; 
S. Meggs, 3rd; C. A. Lewis, 4th. 

Fifth event—W. Belfie, lst; C. C. Skinner, 2nd; 
A. Belfie, 3rd. 

Sixth event—E. P. Wright, Ist; S. Griffin, 2nd; 
P. Lullock, 3rd; S. Meggs, 4th. 

The high wind made the shooting very difficult, 
but the affair was successful, and the club mem- 
bers are to be congratulated upon their first effort 
in this line. 


Trap shooters will be interested in the gun 
illustrated herewith which shows the Stevens Jew 
No. 522 Repeating shot-gun, Trap shooters’ grade 
(Browning’s Patent). 


This is Mr. Browning’s 
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Sixth event, 20 blue rocks—W. Jennings, 19; 
Broderick, 18; G. Rowe, 18; J. Joselin, ligniGe 
Dunk, 17. 

Seventh event, miss and out, live birds—F, F 
lemsbee, 7; G. M. Dunk, 7; W. Jennings, 6; 
Fertile, 6; J. Broderick, 6; A. W. Walker, 5; W 
Sieger, 3. 

. Good shooting and high scores marked the s 
ond day’s tournament. The results follow: ; 

Event No. 1, 15 blue rocks—Messrs. G. Dunk, 14; 
T. W. Barnes, 15; G. Jennings, 15; F. Galbraith, | 
10; H. Seane, 13; A. MacRitchie, 13; G. Fertile, 
lv H. Avis, 4; W. Smith, 10; J. Broderick, 14; 
J. Hopkins, 8. ‘ 

Event Nc. 2, 10 live birds—Dunk, 8; Barnes, 7; 
Jennings, 8; Galbraith, 9; Scane, 8; MacRitchie, 9. 

Event No. 3, 20 blue rocks—Dunk, 19; Ba-nes, 
18; Jennings, 19; Galbraith, 16; Smith, 16; Broder- 
ick, 17; Fertile, 10; Brady, 13; Hopkins, 17; 
Avis, 13. ‘ 

Event No. 4, 15 blue rocks—Dunk, 14; Barnis, 
12; Jennings, 14; Galbraith, 12; Seane, 13; Brod- 
erick, 14; Leblond, 13; Smith, 14; Fertile, 10; 
Hopkins, 12; Horning, 14; Brady, 11. 

Event No. 5, 15 live birds—Duna, 11; Barnes, 13; 
Smith, 13; Galbraith, 12; Seane, 11; Broderick, 13; 


latest and it is believed, his supreme effort. The 
gun is fitted with Stevens compressed forged bar- 
rel, high pressure steel, bored for nitro powder. 
It is fitted with hollow matted rib and furnished 
only full chocked. The receiver is drop forged 
with black, oxide finish. The action is Browning’s 
latest patent, visible locking block and safety 
firing pin. The stock is fancy walnut checked 
and finely tinished with rubber butt plate. The 
gun is manufactured in 12 guage thirty inches 
in length, seven and three quarter pounds in 
weight and lists at forty dollars. 


NIAGARA FALLS MEETING. 


The first day of the three-day shooting tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Frontier Gun Club, 
of Niagara Falls, took place on Dee. 27th last. 
The leaders in the various events were as follows: 

First event, 15 blue rocks—C. Sieger, 14; J. 
Jennings, 12; G. Rowe, 12; J. Broderick, 12. 

Second event, 10 live birds—J. Broderick, 8; W. 
Jennings, 8; G. M. Dunk, 7; A. Walker, 7. 

Third event, 20 blue rocks—W. Jennings, 20; G. 
M. Dunk, 18; J. Jsoelin, 17. 

Fouith event, 15 blue rocks—W. Jennings, 14; 
C. Sieger, 13; G. Dunk, 13. 

Fifth event, 15 live birds—W. Jennings, 13; F. 
Folemsbee, 13; G. Dunk, 12; J. Joselin, 12. 


Jennings, 14; MacRitchie, 13; Hopkins, 14; Horn- 
ing, 13. 

‘Event No. 6, 20 blue rocks—Dunk, 16; Barnes, 
19; Jennings, 20; Galbraith, 18; Seane, 17; Broder- 
ick, 14; MacRitchie, 12; Smith, 15; Horning, 14; 
Hopkins, 16; Leblond, 19; Bray, ; Porter, 16. 

Event No. 7, 20 blue rocks—Dunk, 18; Smith, 
18; Horning, 13; Barnes, 14; Broderick, 11; Hop- 
kins, 14; Jennings, 19; Galbraith, 16; Leblond, 18; 
Brady, 11. 

Event No. 8, miss and out, live birds—Dunk, 6; 
Barnes, 7; Jennings, 6; Broderick, 8; Folemsbee, 2; 
Horning, 1; Smith, 8; Leblond, 7; MacRitchie, 4. 


THE RIFLE 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Rifle Asso- 
ciation has been called for Friday, February 25th, 
in the Railway Committee rooms of the House of 
Commmons. 


REGIMENT’S GOOD SHOOTING. 

Ottawa, November 26.—At the meeting of the 
officers of the 43rd Regiment, Lieut T. F. Elmitt, 
chairman of the Rifle Association, announced that ; 
the figure of merit for rifle shooting this year was o 
the highest in the history of the unit. This is ob- 
tained by dividing the aggregate score made dur- 
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the season by the number of shots fired. .t 
es a pretty fair idea of a regiment’s strength 
a shooting unit. It includes all ranges. ‘The 

e of merit this year will be about 3.20 points 
per shot. Therefore, of all shots fired by the mem- 
bers of the regiment over the range this year, the 
average was considerably better than a magpie, 
which is 3 points, but not quite up to an inner, 
which 1s 4 points. Two years ago the figure was 
2.97, and last year it was 3.01. 


SURPRISES AT THE M.A.A.A. REVOLVER 
CLUB SHOOT. 


The M.A.A.A. Revolver Club held their annual 
Christmas shoot in the shooting gallery of the 
elub house, which proved to be the most success- 
ful event of its kind ever held by the club. st 
this shoot each member must bring a prize (worth 
at least one dollar) so wrapped as to conceal its 
nature. The man making the highest score of 
the evening was given first choice of the parcels, 
and had to open it in the presence of the members. 


Mr. O. CG. Pease made the highest score. He 
selected a neatly wrapped package, and unwrap- 
ping the paper disclosed to view a strongly made 
hardwood box, bound around with tin and nailed 
at every quarter inch with strong nails. It look- 
ed a formidable job, but with a screw driver and 
hammer, Mr. Pease went vigorously to work. For 
several minutes he made little headway at open- 
ing this seemingly impregnable box. When at 
last one end wus smashed and pried open, it 
disclosed nothing but apparently a solid chunk 
of wood in the centre, which after great difficulty 
was removed and split open, when the centre was 
found to be hollowed out and to contain a dainty 
silver pencil which amply repaid Mr. Pease fc= his 
trouble. 


Many of the packages were similarly wrapped, 
and the prizes varied from ash trays to kit bags. 


NEW BISLEY TARGET. 


The Canadian Associated Press learns that it 
is the intention to introduce into the King’s prize 
competition at Bisley a figure target on approved 
service lines. The new target will supplant the 
bull’s-eye target of 500 yards, and will be what is 
technically known as the second-class sectional 
target, such as is used in the Pixley match at 
Bisley. The target will be colored blue and 
brown. ‘The scoring rules remain a3 hitherto. 


H. W. EDWARDS 
TAXIDERMIST AND RUG MOUNTER 


REVELSTOHRE, B.C. 
Centre of the great Bear and Caribou District 


A Clean, Cool, Sweet Smoke Without lujury 


Tobacco not touched by the nicotine tar, which falls to 
bottum of bowl, nor saliva, which is trapped 1n bottom 
of smoke passage 
Smoke leaves the 
stem at tup of tip, 
hence does not draw 
against tongue. Uur 
invention al+o mak, 
es \leaning easy and 
ensures a cool, clean 
and healthiulsmuke 


THE SANITARY 
PIPE ® 


eliminates the objec- 
_ tionable -features of 
Pipe smoking without 
sacrificing appearance or 
utility. Best quality briar 
bowls, solid rubber stem, 
nickel trimmed. Sent by 
matl, postpaid, for a dol- 
lar bill. Money back if 
you prefer it 10 the pipe. 


SANITARY PIPE CO 


151A CUTLER BUILD NC. ROCHESTER, N,Y- 


W anted- Good Canadian House or Agent to take 
charge of our Canadi+n business, 


—— | 
a 
HORSE POWER COMPLETE 4 Absolutety Guaranteed 
1,2 &3 Cylinders, 310 30 HP by a Responsible} 
0 5 
| Write for complete catalog ‘oday--tells all about how these high ae Sais are built in 


the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the manufacture .f 
2-cycle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO, 64 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


If it isn’t 
an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


means photography with the 
bother left out. It means more 
than that. It means dependabil- 
ity in camera and film. 


Experiment with no experiments. ‘Start right 
—with a Kodak and Kcdak film. ; 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Toronto, 
Canada 
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**See our Exhibit at the Motor Boat Show, New York City, Feb, 19-26, 1910.” 


CLIFTON ENGINES 


All sizes up ta 


80-H.P. 


Built in open crank 
case type and en- 
closed base type. 


Send for our new 
catalog. joi... 


=f =. a 


The Clifton Motor Works 


255 East Circo Ave —— CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


$95 Trophies ee are specialists 


mo rh? n the line and 
Hardwood Mission Finished clubs will see 


G U N CA B | N ET and Prizes their best interests 


$ FOR ALL EVENTS. ° Writing ue 
12.50 
Height 70 inches ; Width 28 inches ; Depth 12 inches Jas. D. Bailey, Ltd. | 


Send for Our Illustrated Gun Catalogue Jewelers, Ye nge Street Arcade 
The -H. H., Kiffe Cote sees ee hres a 


In spite of the unfavorabie weather conditions, 
the 20th annual tournament of the Hamilton Gun 
Club saw some of the best shooting ever witness- 
ed in Canada, both at live birds and at the blue 
rocks. Although, owing to the dates clashing 
with those of the Pinehurst Shoot in North 
Carolina, many of the American shooters from 
Columbus, Ohio and the northern tier of states 
were not present as in recent years, the Canadian 
contingent was the largest ever and their shoot- 
ing most gratifying to note. Walter Ewing and 
Carruthers came up from Montreal, while S. E. 
Sangster, (“Kid”’ Sangster), and Sibbitt were 
up from the Ottawa Club, together with “Pipe- 
of-Peace”’ Ted White, Canadian Dupont repres- 
entative; Toronto had a large enntingent over at 
_the Ambitions Mountain City, while a big bunch 
| of the boys from the Western Ontario towns were 
‘noticed and Belleville sent up a number of as 
**good fellows’’ as you could find in a long day’s 
jaunt. From across the “line” were profession- 
als representing all the big powder and ammuni- 

tion companies, among them being R. O. Heikes 
of the U. M. C. Co., H. W. Heikes of the Balliste 

Powder Co., Fred Bills, of the Winchester Co., 
W. B. Darton of the Marlin Arms Co., together 
with Canadian professionals, George ‘‘ Dominion’’ 
Dunk, of the Dominion Cartridge Co., Stevens 
Zof the W. A. Co.; Ted White, of the Dupont 
g people; and Court Thomson of the U. M. C. Co. 
There were also a number of Buffalo shots 
“among those present.” Mr. H. W. Brainerd, 
the popular President of the Dominion Cartridge 
Co., was also up for several days to see his 
Company’s shells do their work. 

The weather opened up the first schedule ser- 
jes of ten 20 target trap events on Tuesday the 
18th with a nasty southeast gale, with occasion- 
al spasms of rain, and was anything but favor- 
able for top scores: however, some excellent 
totals were put up and George Beattie, of the 
Hamilton Club, demonstrated that he was capable 
of putting on high figures in any weather. His 
three straight 20’s and four 19’ would certainly 
jemonstrate that he has not forgotten how to 
hold’, even though the targets were “tricky” 
and quick shooting imperative. Beattie is one of 
she coolest and evenest shooters in the game 
woday, and he certainly deserves credit for his 
work on both days’ target events and his win of 
tigh amateur average for each and both day’s 
sotals was popular. Joe Jennings was second 
ligh, but got off to a bad start on each day. His 
thooting was good to watch, however, and he made 
in interesting fight for top position. 

The live bird events showed some excellent 
thooting and possible 10’s were frequent rather 
hhan the exception. The pigeons were some of 
the cleanest and fastest birds ever seen at a live 
yird shoot and yet they were dropped pretty 
vegularly by all the best shots. The Grand 
Janadian Handicap was the raison d’etre of the 


| ~ The Hamilton Gun Club Annual Tournament 


Being the 20th Annual Live Bird Shoot 
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biggest growd of shooters and it saw some excit- 
ing scoring towards the last. The first five 
squads of five men each went up to the mark 
of their handicaps on Wednesday morning in a 
gale of easterly wind and, in spite of this, the 
scores were all near the possible. By evening 
most had shot at their first 15 birds and H. W. 
Heikes stood the only possible, while Geo. Rob- 
bins, of Dunnville, had his _ possible ten. 
Thursday was devoted to target events, but 
Friday, the 21st, brought out the entire entry 
of 61 to finish the Handicap. Interest was get- 
ting higher all along, and H. W. Heikes stood a 
possible at 23 birds shot: with his 24th 
out, he undershot a trifle, the bird being 
a difficult towering and turning shot, and 
though falling dead, it dropped just be- 
hind the ‘‘dead-line’’?’ and lost him his 
chance. Robbins made a strong finish and kill- 
ed his 25 birds in splendid form, well deserving 
the many congratulations he received from all 
the shooters. H. D. Bates the winner of the 
G. C. Handicap of 1909, ran 24 birds from his 32 
yard handicap, and Fletcher Hill, of Woodstock, 
and Houghton of Buffalo, also made their 24. 
Much hard luck was encountered by several of 
the boys in getting strong birds in the gale of 


Ont., Winner of the Grand 


Dunnville, 
He shot with a Greener Gun 
shells loaded with ‘‘In- 


George Robbins, 
Canadian Handicap. 
and used U.M.C. 
fallible Powder.’’ 


**Arrow”’ 
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wind Wednesday morning, many losing birds 
that carried the shot over the 50 yard line and 
fell dead. Joe Jennings had hard luck with sev- 
eral of his birds, while “Kid” Sangster, of Ottawa, 


H. W. Heikes, Professional of the Ballistite Powder Co., 
Runner-up in the G. C. Handicap. Shot .Dominion 
Shells. 


lost his 4 all dead out of bounds. Not only 
Robbins and Heikes deserve credit for their shoot- 
ing, as all those at or over the 20 mark did excel- 
lent work, and it was to a large degree a matter 
or luck in the birds one got. 

The several other live bird events, consisting 
of ten bird strings, also saw some splendid 
wing shooting, and practically all the shooters 
scored from possibles not lower than 8’s. <A 
great deal of kicking was made against the 
handicapping, but most of the shooters “said 
nothing and sawed wood,” as the saying goes— 
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and probably this was the wiser course. The 
work of a handicap committee is not one te envy 
and while often an clement of unfairness would 
seem to show, it is only a situation that is bound 
to occur, even in the ‘‘best of regulated families. ’’ 
Everything considered, the shoot went along 
smoothly and was satisfactorily conducted, though 
there was considerable slowness in getting some 
events run off sharp cn time, and two of the 
live bird events scheduled for the last day had 
to be eliminated. 


Fred, Bills was high professional for the first 


day’s target events with 186in 200 shot at, while 
Rolla A. Heikes was high professional, the second 
day target with 190 in 200. Bills led for the 
two days’ average with 372 in 400, R. O. Heikes 
having 359,Stevens having 353, White having 349, 
Dunk 334, Thomson 326, H. W. Heikes 212 while 
Darton had 328. 


Walter Ewing shot away below his usual form 
in the target events: the trouble with Walter 
seems to be that he mixes his guns so frequently 
he doesn’t get to know where he is at with any 
one of them. Mr. Parker, of the Parkdale Gun Club, 
was shooting under the name “Alexander” and 
did fair work, remembering his usual form is 
steadily around the 85 per cent. mark. S. E. 
Sangster got tagged “Kid” Sangster, owing to 
his knickers, outing boots and cap; nevertheless, 
he did some excellent shooting on both targets 
and live birds during the last two days, and only 
for a bad spasm of 14 would have done better 
than 90 per cent. the second day on targets. 
His work on pigeons was clean and quick and he 
shot. in hard luck with several birds that went 
over the wire with the life clean out ef them. 
He and wsorace Heikes, Ballistite Professional, 
were two of the youngest shooters present and 
both are “some class” in either target or live 
bird shooting. Houghton of Winnipeg also did 
some clever shooting, while Sidway was good 
on the clay birds and Frantz did some nice pigeon 
shooting. ; 

Following are the scores in detail. The two 
days’ trap shooting events are given first, the 
live bird strings following. In the targets the 
professionals have been put in a list by them- 
selves, following the amateur scores. 

Target scores:— 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18th. 


20 20 
Gap Desiiiemrer. - oc’... 2.2) eee Wi. 718 
dU ris SHISION pee pea): «. . cass Se 13a galS 
HV Dw Babese- we ie wesk «t= (eee eee Uys aly 
W. Being Saat ouee: <2. . Sse 13° 20 
Dan ey Seed 5 oe as 15a 17 
Glovers, 22 ee Cee eee 14> 20 
Héenton)—)suisen eee eee. ee 1S alG 
Beanenth ciao eens ee ily 14 
Hopper. *.4.s% 200 Ser eens near 13 16 
Houghton ‘S5.¢2 eee es LOp= es 
Carruthers , 3< 2 eee oe oe. 16 18 
We ESB arnes | js ho Sao eee oe 16 18 
Mrantz) 220 nos. oh oa eee ee 12 16 
Sommers c)) 002... . . excel ate oo ee 13 15 
Sidway Joc... be eee 13. 16 


Total 
20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 Brk. 
19 19 14 20 20 19 1¢ 20—182 
20 18 19 18 aly 18 20 19—177 
18 17 16 18 17 16 18 18—173 
aw 19 18 17 16 18 a Ly 17—172 
a 17. 18 ily 18 14 16 15—164 
14 19 15 18 16 16 13 19—164 
17 19 16 16 17 17 16 14—163 
7, LBS" ALY aye 16 15 16 15—162 
15 aly 16 18 14 18 16 19—162 
16 19 ily 16 20 17 10 17—160 
16 15 15 19 16 Ly 14 14—160 
17 19 19 14 iG 13 16 9—158 
15 14 14 19 19 14 15 16—154 
14 19 Jali 18 15 16 14 19—154 
17 16 16 16 17 11 14 16—152 
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W. H. Ewing, Montreal, Shooting in the Grand Canadian Handicap over the Fulford Trap on Live Birds. 


BRPPREOALIMSLCY Ao. 1.0% acer 2 2 oe 14 
12. VVC GR eae ere ehietecs pincer 12 
REEL ATI: Bers, 518 ce oes abst cha/tts, otehe soca 11 
RPPET SOE ait 2 otra ois. s)ere eels chert sele 11 
oo TDL Eee Pa erin ea Pere 18 
[ECE (GURSINB Been ene dire ag capac g 14 
‘TORT: \ 5 Serie cee en ees Peer Clerc tn 15 
MMS 6s diz. ie rte es Patan, Sere te 
MEMES ys, ot te Sh eis ae kee wets 7 
SRBEVOCMIN OS e535. J0e sales = 2 14 
3) JETS Se pe een COR eEempeen Fe 


George Beattie and Court Thomson, 


14 
17 
18 


Wf 
17 
16 
16 
18 
14 
19 
18 
16 


15 
13 
14 
16 
18 
15 
10 
15 
14 


15 


16 
15 
14 
15 
13 
13 
13 
10 
Wi 


12 


14 
18 
17 
16 
12 
14 
12 
10 
15 


15—151 
16—151 
15—151 
14—147 
.-—142 


\ 
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Pearsall ....:1)-<555s/c0n pit Eeeatatehers Seren ae xe by e We if ae 12 9 15— 36 
DAVIES «2-5: cee ee eater ee ay 7 su ee 16 PGA er 53 oe ..— 32 
Mayhew: i\cjis10 mieten cate niet» 1 ie a ay ded Ne te ae 11 16— 27 
Bibbyur crs sietn ces cee eee ne ae is ae va ve ct oe a 10 15— 25 
SON POR erp tare ae Ma et tke 2 “a oy oF te: as Be Le _ we 9— 9 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th. 


Total } 
20 20 20, 20 20 20 20. 20\ - 20NeepeEre y 
SL GES So, are 7 19 18 19°18 27 20 20 200 aameeumg j 
(oe AIG Ao) ee a 16 18.16: 20 19 20 7 18 Tt See , 
[kilo =e eat 16 20.18 19° 19 18 14 490° 19 preeenen ; 
Lali Day 2 2a ee ee re eee 18-19 19°. 20.>-17.. 19. 18 2175 17) ee F 
RN ME os a coon er os o i 20. 19 - 16° 18 15° .:20° 17” 1S. 16) er eee , 
MET OM ae apes see stae ss aoe ect he wnt cichage vee 16. 19, + J4--°-20, ~ af DT 220) oS ee el ¥ 
EIS) MEST OS) Sch -idene, checsps) Sten oo 14°, 17 » 19°" 20s 1928S _~ 19." 20S eS taes f 
BRAT Soverese is deuss,y sans sie ake 3 wi vier 12 18 19 19 749° 16. 47. 15 S26 
SME ORT OSbOR 6. Ash fwd bakin one are 19). 37°14 19 17 2 18. TT as eee 
VOUS NOUN a v4 oo Pe ole eee 17. 320. °17) ET.) 19. 1G 16 Gee 
Wes MBAINOCS) Aiae, ce ls bate tiage er TI SAU SG pilicy MIS) oe salts: 17. 18 ~17.- dos tei 
Res Ay ists abt tsuki sr tees Ce 17 16° 16 19 914 19 18 “17% 363 
Gis VIVIAN Se siecle sere eee 14°19 18-20 16  dJ7-. 18 15°— 14 e7o 
5 a ea BREN eae 13. 13 .18 18 16 19 16- 38 “20 S6=ae7 
SEA Re sete eT OR RER ES Crom chelarehc 18°16 (15 a4 18" 16); 166 S16) Clie nes 
EVER aare oeta Pao c nels Bice hs ee ek 20... 6 1S 227 At 16", 4. Sea ee 
ERP ERO ENG 9405217". jee) ecco etn che es 3p 1S 16 14s Te a8 AO es 
Panthers os cro 25 seers ee: US. “es U8" dS AY AD. AS. “Ali ae ee 
Carruitherss =.) Stee. eee eae 7 LAY a4 AG 1S) aie 10 9 See 
IAT gh ciate vs Sora ty ccsaaitte oke eS 18. 16° 15. a9 20°) 16. 13° 14 ieee 
Widder Bese ee eer erect LIS? 6) “4s 28h) 13 lb" ~ TT “SS eee Sie 
Barker 30 tsk eee 13° 14. 14-18." 13-19) 12 1S a 
Messin rer, % i. ink-« a tare ieee W405, 14, 13°15. 13 a4 1 10>. ee 
Sprapue 24:5 AER eee oe 10 14 ee Mey pala 9 10 13 14 i13—TS 
Wit onions hs ire. i eudeoieciteeieeiee 4é sive ae x .. 16-18 . 16-716 eee ese 
Raaphery ito tks See oe 14; 16 17) 15 -\13-' 177 96 2 
COL Aas hot. tier teter 6 es nc ee ee ae 4a? VERDC US i eee re ye . -—106 
JEzs10 pike Soe SUE 1 REI A oaceciih or SRE ZED A TAGe ell ed sh eigen cs ne —100 
Bathe . cb vite. acne a ee eee 15. 16 » 4a 
Abuirneil) say. ah cic eee Se Rs Se ne ae Sr el toa very 3} ..— 25 
SIG eM ya: 3 stein s). & Se ee Ss Ae me ee 25 AST eee et ae ..— 13 
Bletchory <3). 3cc 2. Ge mee eee USyy ae Galsy pals ae he 2: H, ote .-— 62 
Mair barns oo jas tole ene ig) wee eea er a ee ee Ay ie net ..— 13 
Broderick: \e.2)4* eee: 12 13 11 iTS eect: aRsy lly Bie a ..— 87 
Scores of Professionals on targets: 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 18th. 
Total 
20 20 20- 20 20 20 20 20 20 20) fre 
Dit Orel 32) | Eee <a. 17 19 18 18 18 20 19): “18 J): 205g eee 
He SGGVGHs" .o<.. ss... Sa pepeenee 18 18 36 18: 18 1% .16 16 -d35ee ie 
en Os Eee 2). - <\... -eraede oes 15 18, .16° 19 16 39 019. 14 cyte GS 
Cami DTK Ss: 6.5.2. 2s ee 146 #18 J3. 18 16°16 .48 14 > 35 ee 
Cr iomson 72,22: vs eee ease 11 15 #48 @8 18 18 918 “15 See 
G02 ASRMNTROS folic vies ss oe pee 15 18 °15 49.18 1% 12 ° 14 See 
HAW ileikes wooo... a tae Pages 16-16 ‘13° 18 17 (15 ° 16°;15 See 
Wisse rbON ie ty. .f. et ayer 14. #18 14 #46 035-7 18 dado eee 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
Total 
20 20 20 20° 20 20 .20. 207 20 20°Bme 
1 /O>> MpikesPe tees...» bee 20 19 -19 18 19 .20 419 29 918 19—i 
ired Bills (ees ees so - e 17° 19 18 19 19 19 48 18 19, ‘20-186 
Hy Stevens  s.. aes eaeee se ee 19.20... 17 18 SAD AT ss ASS ee ee 
G. ML Dank ( scSkee se ecto 14.019 WW 61S 118.0 AT AS) Ss” Tee eee 
W.. Bo Darton: Wetter 18° 18 - 37-19 48, 18" Sy ty - ee 
B.Ge Witte. <2, ce oe 17.47. 38.) A9r+ 36> —18, BIG 20 se a 
CY Dhomson: (0 6 seen ee. eee 17 15 6 ly 1G 7 16 oes 
EW Heikess) ccc 6 2 eee 77. 29°36 18. 338. 19 3 * 4a ela 


ee oe 
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Including the practice 10 live bird event and 
the 10 bird string sweepstake run off on Monday 
afternoon, a number of the boys shot at 75 birds 
in all, including the 25 bird race in the Grand 
Canadian Handicap. Many looked for Hal. Bates 
to repeat his success of 1909, but he dropped 
his 7th bird and was down and out. 


Grand Canadian Handicap. 


Open to the world, handicaps shown after each 
name: 


Handicap. 25 


Yards. live birds. 
See ROD DINGS. «ic 2... cco beni 29 25 
Stem, ELCIKES): 8i5,.53. .r0 24 28 24 
LOL, Sa eae ecient 29 24 
PAPI COD oo it, 2 ern ete als 27 24 
eee BALGS” a. oc oh. ewes dace 32 24 
ULOPDITE TET Fe ae 28 24 
STRATE 3. < os oat Oe ee 28 24 
Mewmieatcher |... seks: 30 24 
DEMO EL GIKES” oon). se 5 stele Sill 23 
nl LEST a ee GS a Se ee 27 23 
LP EE OUTi re Sera ee peneai 29 23 
RAGES Coeds, 7-05 eee 3 SP ose Fike 26 23 
SD Sea eee 29 23 
2 CTT Re eee ay Ae Sl Bee 29 23 
LEE TGy ieee Si eee 30 23 
TDC Sd: ep Seas et Brees 28 22 
LOUD LES). Spe ai nes ERR as 29 22 
SSIS TAT See ae 29 22 
13, 1DE SJR Saaae eerie eee tie 28 22 
TENT Se PR en ee oe 27 22 
Mp EEETH eee A ceo ovens Soopers PAR oP 
SULIT ES: OI Bee eee ene 27 22 
ReMATINING 755 2 fee weds. 29 21 
eeOverhOly hi. fccAs eto. k 29 A | 
IEEE AU 2 Sie 31 21 
SSRUORLON A. ois: stats toe 28 21 
SRITITIRME OPP tos iS oon: 28 21 
SUM OTSISO TNE tei stale. Sissi she os 28 PA 
oY ee ai tas ae 30 21 
TRG TG" “ine eee es ee ae ee 26 21 
Oe 28 21 
onEMnWenss it~ oo > ee we oheve 29 21 
SEL DD ob Be ae ee oe ae 29 21 
TEV et ee OE eee 26 21 
TE SPT REIT B) GC ae hs eae 27 21 
LEA eho) UG) 0 a ee ee 28 20 
WESTIE goto ee (No i522 515," aye 27 20 
R=) WW Hite. 22.2 s\-c.< 2 sie ate 28 20 
SO i a ae enn eae 2 20 
STO Oe - ee enna 29 20 
ht Pa Oe eee 2 20 
TAREE reek oN), Robs ae Yas 8 29 20 
SRP PLOM er Aehe onions chsh ge.cie 30 20 
UC REMEP DER Heeb ho ee Pe che st een « 27 20 
Sn So Lae eee ee ee 29 20 
WTERAL CHIEN. ey scses sec lainsi tere terey= 27 20 
ASS ee eee 27 20 
SUPER OTIMIN GS fc oi bees ach Petro) sh == 30 19 
RA OTIC Ke Fe Ha. 5 eee te ahs 30 19 
“CLUES, Connon eee Pane 29 19 
[Es UG Baca creas nicere 27 18 
IED ai. to abs Meiclercle eats PAR 18 
SeEAOUOS 38> raisf-.cis's “tt 4 = 27 16 
MA TTIMS Setes oot bade states 3 28 15 
tite Wee ae Eee one Wil 16 
ERs ae Ves pT RL~ Shee o » he Ti 15 
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Geo. M, Dunk, Toronto, the Popular Representative of the 
Dominion Cartridgo Company. 


SMATCOMME cr Mie chic oc ace tans 30 retired. 
ING TUGDT: Reetircs PARR RRC PT EE 28 retired. 
Ribled sess 5... ci. evo stele ove atte 30 retired. 
SCOEG Mo cr ariia et ntecsin one ieresess 28 retired. 

*Professionals. 
Live Bird Events. 
—Shot at— 
10 10 10 10 10S.A. Killed 

Sanesieniye:.. Seo, LOM S——50 44 
*H. W. Heikes . 8 9 8 ..—30 25 
*R. O. Heikes. .10 9 GL oa S30 28 
Carruthers ... .. 10 10 9 10—40 39 
BWA, (fc) 5): « so LOK LO Se -19=—46 37 
Robbins ..... S10}: 88) 98 740 34 
Sibbité, 4... 1v Pema eo 5 K() 10 
Glover. Satie. 9) 2) = 10 9 
ELC Mey baat fie LON 2 0 —20 20 
MeRitchie Soe LO 10 10—30 30 
Barnes i... is 10 9 10 10 10—50 49 
Mayhew ..... .. 9 *4 .. -10(*unfinished) 
WAIGO ae site 3 34 8 : 8 8—30 24 
Hartleib 10 8 9—30 DHE 
Cantelon 9 ee 9 10—30 28 
ELOrmnIng <7 - SLO O40 38 
Smider east + ne 9 10 9—30 28 
Waonerien).. -\- Dear thet) tey AD) 34 
Houghton... >. .- 8) 7° 4948 10-50 34 
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George Beattie, Hamilton, Ont., 


Keilly 
Messinger .... 
Stroud 
Vivian 


SAHOO) <)-\<\. - 
Bernhardt 
Hairbairn ... ‘8 
Manning .... 8 
Stewart me 
Jennings 


Annis 
Wakefield 
Wagner 

Lambert hie 
H. D. Bates 10 
Hopper 
M. Fletcher . 9 
Pearsall 
Frantz 
*Bills 

King 


Shooter. 
7 8 
ipaect: 
7 8 

“ 8 
(pr eae: 
10 

9 

8 

He 8 
10> 
10 7 
7 8 
he 8 
7 rf 
210 
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Crack Canadian Trap 


..—30 
9—20 
7—30 

10—30 

se 9—20 
8 10—40 
9—20 

10—20 

. -—20 

10—20 

oS 7—30 
7 5—50 
41) 
8 9—40 
8 
= 9—20 
8 7—40 
8 9—40 
9—20 
..  ..—30 
8 9—50 
.. 10—40 
8 7—50 
s 30 
9 ..—30 
—20 


24 
16 
22 
26 
16 
37 
18 
18 
LG 
20 
24 
35 
16 
31 


10 (*dropped 
out afte~ 4th bird) 


14 
31 
34 
15 
26 
45 


38.. 


40 
26 
26 
19 


Drs Wilson a. nee D: F988 10—30 27 
Parkerles) oe. 43 8 ..—10 8 
Burkey ase 10 8 . -—20 18 
Hall "Seer. Ais ENO ..—10 10 
Reardon. ee SS 10F 10 8—40 37 
Marsh ) i. 5a soa Sally) 9—30 29 
Broderick .... .. *4 *2 .. Q— (*shot at 
Pedrieck ~..... Behind ices bene ai rn 5 only) 
Greener 24 e hap eed ere 7—10 7 
Kingston 9—I0 9 


In spite of fie: rain, the sleet and the wind 
that prevailed on three of the four days’ schedule, 
the boys made it a pleasant and jolly shoot and 
were a large “happy family.” The Grand Cana- 
dian Handicap was completed late Friday after- 
noon, the 21st. January, and when Robbins 
completed his run of a straight 25, everyone 
hustled and packed their guns in order to catch 
the 4.20 car cityward. There was a general 
exodous from the C. P. R. and G. T. R. stations 
the same evening and by ten o’clock a careful 
hunt would hardly show any outside shooter still 
in town. Several of the American shooters 
struck off at once to attend the Houston, Texas, 
shoot during the week from the 24th tu 29th, 
but most of the Canadian seouts hit the trail 
toward home and their daily ‘usuiess. 

‘Here’s hoping as jolly a crowd gather for 
the 1911 Annual Tournament of the Hamilton 
Gun Club.’ 


Kills Falling Outside the Boundary. 


Everyone had a good time, and in spite of the 
weather the Canadian shooters, from Beattie and 
Jennings down tc the last arrival, showed their 
ability, to put on averages with the best in 
the world. 

* * * 

Ballistite won high professional the second 
day at targets, R. O. Heikes putting on a score 
of 190 in 200. H. W. Heikes, Professional of 
the Ballistite Powder Company was runner up 
in the G. C. Handicap, using Dominion Imperial 
shells with Ballistite—that’s “going some” for 
Canadian industry. 

* * * 


“Big Bill’ Barnes still had a flea in his bonnet 
that he was“some pumpkin” as a biscuit eater: 
he baulked on being presented with a dog biscuit 
to polish off—and the same evening little George 
Beattie put it all over him as Champion Biscuit 
Eater, eating a normal soda in 35. seconds. Go 
to it, George. 

* * * 

Luther J. Squiers did his usual excellent work 
in attending to the keeping of scores and posting 
the monies in each event. You can’t tangle 
Luther up on that work. THe has been so busy 
of late that he hasn’t cleaned his gun since 
the first Hamilton Winter Tourney. 


* * * 


In spite of the cognomen given S. E. Sangster 
of “Kid,” on account of his “youthful appearance 
in the knickers he wore, he demonstrated that he 
is one that will be heard from at the current 
year’s shoots. His two 19’s, his straight 20 and 


Z 


two 18’s, backed by three 17’s, all on the second 
day, indicate that he will have to be reckoned 
with at the Montreal Dominion Shoot next 
August. 

* * * 

Number 9 was a favorite room at the Waldorf 
every evening: it was rumoured that somebody 
tried to beat out a full on kings with a full 
on queens—and with the disastrous results fin- 
ancially. Phil. says so, anyway. 


* i * 


One thing that was amply demonstrated at this 
shoot was that Dominion shells are the equal 
of any in America, and they are coming stronger 
every month. Anumber of the best shooters 
remarked that the Imperial-Ballistite load was 
unequalled by any other load used. 


% * * 


The boys were a jolly bunch, and time did 
not lag: the evenings were spent in various ways, 
from No. 9 and May’s to pool or the theatre. 
Have you received one of ‘‘George’s’’ cards? 


* * * 


The targets were fast and, owing to the wind 
of Tuesday, the 18th, “tricky”: the averages 
put on were remarkable under the conditions 
existing, and all the boys deserve credit for the 
high class of shooting dished up. 


* * * 


The Tournament Committee looked after the 
thousand and one details in careful manner, and 
they deserve much credit for their attention 
to the outside shooters. 


* * * 


A nasty situation developed in connection with 
the Customs and American guns, but thanks to 
the prompt attention of President Horning, the 
air was quickly cleared of threatening clouds. 
It might have proved rather serious, although 
it was to a large degree over-zealousness on the 
part of the Customs officer. 


* * * 


Mr. H. W. Brainerd, President of the Dominion 
Cartridge Company, was a most popular visitor 
during the first three days. The boys in No.9 
corralled him the first night and he had to 
sleep late into the mornings. He was ‘game’ 
though. 


* * * 


W. J. Taylor, Publisher of ‘‘Rod & Gun’’ Maga- 
zine, dropped in for the last day and was wel- 
comed by the many who knew him. Somebody 
was looking for him for four days to pay an 
overdue subscription: “Rod & Gun” must be in 
luck to possess such conscientious subscribers 


* * * 


An argument arose prior to the start of the 
G. C. H. in connection with a cited case of a 
live bird being “pulled,” not flying and called 
““no bird’’ py the referee, when it took flight, the 
contestant shooting at -t and missing, and the 
referee giving ‘‘lost bird.’’ The horse-sense view 
one takes is that once “no birded,’ it was “no 
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‘‘Kid’? Sangster, the Baby of the Crowd, and ‘‘Some Class’”’ 
as a Shot on either Targets or Birds, 


bird,’’ no matter if it did fly out and was shot 
at—even though the contestant wrongly fired. 
Shooters kindly figure this out satisfactorily. 


* * * 


The special car each morning at 9 a. m. 
proved convenient to all and was filled to “stand- 
ing room only.’’ It was a wise move and appre- 
ciated by all. 


* * * 


Genial George “Dominion” Dunk, representa- 
tive of the Dominion Cartridge Co., and whose 
open countenance appears above, is mailing his 
private cards to all who were at the shoot. They 
are very costly pieces of cardboard—at least 
if you don’t happen to have the right ones, 
they are. 


* *% * 


“Kid” Sangster’s and Horace Heikes’ outing 
boots were envied by many during the two days 
of rain, sleet and slush. The weather was bad 
and it requires hardy physiques to stand the 
exposure and come out without colds or worse. 
Wet feet were certainties with normal shodding 
of the feet. 
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Rolla A. Heikes put on a splendid average 
score of 190 in 200 the second day at targets, 
while big Fred. Bills did some splendid shooting 
the first day; he led on the two days’ aggregate, 
with R. W. Heikes second, Stevens being third 
and G. M. Dunk in fourth place. H. W. Heikes 
was under the weather during the first part of 
the shoot, and didn’t get going in his usual form. 
He lost his young wife last fall and is not in his 
former scoring average. 


* * * 

About 30 per cent. of the shooters in attend- 
ance were Americans. The system of high guns 
or even the Rose system of division allows 
so little opportunity for men shooting under 


83 per cent. to make any headway towards the 
monies, that it would appear impossible to get 
the regular Canadian shooters out in any number 
unless the Squier Money Back System is intro- 
has been in the Dominion Trap 


duced, as it 
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and the most particular shooters are fast real- 
izing the fact 
* * * 

If Jennings grows as fine celery on his Salmon 
Avenue farm as he puts on scores in shooting, the 
demand for his products must be far beyond the 
output. He is as cool a shooter as one will 
find in America. 

« * * 

Wakefield says this is his last tournament; 
but that remains to be seen. He can’t beat 
kings full with queens up, that is sure. 


* * * 

A number of bets at 3 to 1 were placed on 
H. D. Bates to win out the G. C. Handicap. 
There is too great an element of luck in pigeon 
shooting, however, to warrant any bets. The 
winner can’t be placed till the last shot is fired. 


* * * 


They do say that Fred. Bills is fond of lobster, 


Squad upon No. 


Shooting Association Annual Shoot. Uader 
the Rose System one has to shoot up to and 
over 90 per cent. to make anything over entries. 


* * 


F. Manning of Reston, Man., and Houghton 
and Fairbairn of Winnipeg, came the greatest 
distance to shoot. All did clever work, both 
on targets and live birds. Houghton won the 
Championship of Manitoba in 1909 at clay birds. 
Manning is a clever pigeon shot. It shows good 
sportsmanship to travel over 2000 miles one 
way to spend a few days with the shooters. 

* * 

Dominion Imperial she'ls loaded with Ballistite 
and Empire powders did some high average kill- 
ing at the Tournament. There ar2 none better 


1 Trap at Targets. 


but it is a hard proposition to eat one when he 
is at the same.table. Bills had to leave for 
Houston, Texas on the 20th—he would have been 
a strong possibility in the Grand Canadian Han- 
dicap. 

Two of the G. C. Handicap contestants that 
shot in the hardest kind of luck were “Kid” 
Sangster and Jennings; both losing their ‘‘lost 
birds” dead outside the boundary. H. W. 
Heikes’ 24th bird falling dead just back of the 
dead line was another piece of rocky hand-out. 
All took their medicine without a grouch. 


* * * 


Indications are that practically all the Cana- 
dians at this shoot will be down Montreal way 
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APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
AT HOPE’S BIRD STORE 


Parrots, Cage Birds and Pet Animals. HOPR’S is 
recognized throughout Canada as greatest Bird Store. 
St. Andreaburg trained canary warblers, daylight and 
gaslight singers. Make your home cheerful with one 
of these grand singers. German Canaries, Norwich 


Canaries, Scotch Fancy Canaries; Goldfish; fancy and 
cc numon Parrots; 


English birds, fancy Finches; Fish 
Globes. 


Birds shipped in coldest weather with safety. 
109 QUEEN ST. W., TORONTO. 


UR 1910 MODELS are ready for 


shipment. They have many ad- 
vantages over any other boat or canoe for 
the Duck Hunter, Trapper or Fisher- 
man. We can prove it to your 
satisfaction. Easy and safe to row or 
paddle in shallowest or roughest water. 
Easier and quicker toset up or take down 
than any other made. Indestructable 
galvanized steel frame. Best canvas 
body. Weinvite you to compare them 

with any other. Send for folder A. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Z Arecertainly winners; suitable 
~ for any locality or kind of fish- 

ing. Do Nor Fair to send for 

our new catalogue, which illust- 
: = rates a lot of baits THaT are 
made to CATCH FISH, as our motto in making same is 
“Not How CHEAP, BuT How Goop.”’ Theyspin soeasy, 
so no swivels to swivel ; once used always used 


e John J. Hildebrandt Co., Drawer No. 8, Logansport, Ind. 
U.S.A. 


when the Dominion Shoot comes off next August. 
It should be a ‘hummer’. 


* * * 


Among those not feeling up to normal were 
H. W. Heikes, Davis, Sangster, Dunk and Dar- 


<=» The Hildebrandt Spinners | 


Ready for Business. 


Geo. Robbins, Dunnville, 


tes. .ne weather was perhaps in part respon- 
sible for this, as it was hard to stand it if 
unaccustomed to quick changes from cold to wet 
and raw. 


Much unfavorable comment was heard on the 
allowing several additional entries on the last 
day for the G. C. Handicap. It hardly appeared 
fair, remembering the weather those shooting in 
the early squads were up against Wednesday 
morning. A system of one man up right through 
would seem the fairest in dealing with bad wea- 
ther possibilities. 


PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS 
No boathouse, leaks or repairs. Always ready, check us baggage. pag 
family, or bait casting standing. Ribbed longitudinally and caganaly ion 
Sinkable Stronger than wood. Used in U. S. Navy and Army. We hav e gee 
Survey Dept. of Canada for last 3 yrs. with all their boats. Awarded irs # 
at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Catalogue 100 engravings for 6 cones 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 465 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


; 3 : : d 
A good night companion. No hunter should be without one. Carried on the hea 
ease tilted up erica: Throws a bright light wherever you look. we) not 
smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped with Locomotive Reflector. Automa ic oe 
erator. Burnscarbide. Made in three different styles. Single lens, sprea - e 
light, $5.00. Double lens, concentrates tne light, $6.00. interchens cable a 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. Your dealJer or direct. 


R. C. KRUSKE, - - > - - Duluth, . Minn. 
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No Matter How Good 
A Shot You Are— 


’ 
b 
You can increase the efficiency of your second barrel 
50 per cent. with a Hunter One-Trigger—because two 
g 
> 
2 


THE BEST. 


Bid) epe 


triggers require relaxing, regripping and complete 
readjustment for the second shot, 


SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Absolutely cannof balk ordouble. Shoot left and right» 
right and left, all left or all right, as you wish. They 
are the most perfect shotguns made still more perfect, 
Sold by alldealers, Send for handsome catalog in colors. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. «**;3? 
89 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 
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CLARK’S OX TONGUE 


Tastes doubly good because it is so much better than tongues 
cooked in the ordinary way. 
The;flavor and the fibre are just right—neither soft nor tough, 
but evenly cooked throughont. 
Make CLARK’S OX TONGUE part of your regular meat 
=" orders.< - # 5 
‘“‘ Paragon” in tins. ‘“Inglass”’ in glass containers. 


Wm. CLARK - Montreal 


Manufacturer of High-Grade Food Specialties. 
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4., and dog Teddy in camp in Southern 
Mrs. Anderson is one of the cleverest 
shots in the boundary country. 
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SNOW TRAILS 


BY HARRY ANTON AUER. 


‘*Who hath smelt wood smoke at twilight ? Who hath heard the birch log burning ? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night ? 

Let him follow with the others, for the young men’s feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight.’’ 


-§ *O most of the workers on this little 
planet there come certain periods 
when those who are wise rise 
from the vast ocean of labor and 
effort, in which they are submerged, to 
lift their heads into the air for a short 
breathing spell, before plunging into the 
sea of toil. And _ these occasional 
breathing spells are good for the worker 
and his work; he learns to appreciate 
that there is something else in life be- 
sides the sea of labor; he becomes ac- 
quainted with the sunshine and the 
moonlight and the stars, and the ac- 
quaintance thus formed gives him great- 
er strength and larger scope as he comes 
back to the sea. 

Of these breathing spells it is aptly 
said that they are “the mental antitox- 
ines which overcome the poisons gener- 
ated by cerebral over-activity,” and my 
eminent surgical friend, Dr. N. A. 
Powell, of Toronto, who has much 
practical wilderness lore, and knows the 
human machine in all its strength and 
weakness, quaintly remarks concerning 
the man who has no periodical pauses 
in his toiling in the sea of labor, “no 
grass growing under his feet means only 
too often an early crop growing over 
his upturned toes.” 

It so transpired that the opportunity 
for one of these vaction breathing spells 
came round for the writer during the 


final month of the year. He thought 
of the flight of the feathered tribes to 
the mild southland, he observed the 
flight of his own kind to the fashionable 
southern resorts in pursuit of the re- 
treated summer and he paused to re- 
member that to join the southward mi- 
gration he would still rub elbows with 
the same kind of people he would leave 
behind, that while the climatic condi- 
tion would become warmer, yet the 
conventional environment would remain 
unchanged. And, with the thought, 
the suggestion of the southern flight 
vanished and across the vision came a 
panorama of forest and snows and sil- 
ences with only the figures of a tew 
Indians and frontiersmen moving across 
the mental screen, and into his memory 
came the compelling and pungent smell 
of wood smoke, rising from the flaming 
friendship fire of birch logs leep within 
the northern wilderness. “The camp 
fires of the past are burning.” 

To the uninitiated reader the idea of a 
winter vacation in Northern Canada 
doubtless suggests the superlative of 
discomfort on account of the extreme 
degrees of frost and a period of hardship 
coupled with hazard that can only be 
met with cheerfulness and pleasure by 
the most rugged constitution. One is 
apt to think of such a vacation as only 
for the very strong, but I propose to 
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take the reader over the northern snow 
trails and show him that such a vacation 
is not merely for the strong alone, but 
even the weak may take it in modified 
doses with entire comfort and pleasure. 

It is not a hunting trip upon which 
we are embarked, as the season is closed, 
it is merely a winter vacation during 
which we shall accompany an Indian to 
his winter trapping grounds and for a 
few weeks live the winter life of the 
Ojibway and forget our own cares and 
problems and take the mental antitoxin 
treatment which great nature holds out 
to us all. 

The question of special clothing is 
very slight and easily solved: it resolves 
itself into the primal elements of warm 
ears and nose, warm feet and hands and 
warm blankets at night incased in sleep- 
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ed that your moccasins are thin and not 
waterproof, because the snows are too 
dry and too cold to make your moccasin 
damp, and with the footwear I have 
mentioned your pedal extremities will 
not be cold at any time. 

One is suprised to learn how easily 
accessible is the wilderness; leaving 
Buffalo at six o'clock in the evening on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, “one sleep 
and two cook fires” bring one, in abso- 
lutely comfort of palace sleeper and per- 
fect diner service, the following day in 
the afternoon, to the wilderness far north 
of Lake Superior. The new cut off of 
the C. P. Ry. takes you past the Musko- 
ka Lakes, along the shores of Georgian 
Bay, across the beautiful fish infested 
French River and on to Sudbury, on 
leaving which the world of conventions 


Where You Must Fight and Force Across the Mountains. 


ing bags. Woollen underwear, a flannel 
hunting shirt, a sweater and mackinaw 
trousers amply suffice for body cover- 
ing; a pontiac hood cap which can be 
pulled over the ears and nose solves the 
need for headgear, while pontiac mits 
will insure warmth to the hands in any 
temperature. For footwear you begin 
with a pair of heavy woollen sox as your 
initial covering, over which you wear a 
pliable sheepskin boot, with an inch of 
the natural sheep wool inside, and over 
the whole you wear an elk skin or 
moose hide moccasin, not oil tanned but 
soft and pliable as chamois, and with 
your snow shoes you are ready for the 
winter wilderness. Do not be concern- 


and civilized pettiness has disappeared 
and a new world, refreshing in its 
primal simplicity and beauty is sub- 
stituted. You see no towns or vil- 
lages, the train stops only at water 
towers and telegraph stations set at in- 
frequent intervals in the great wilder- 
ness of mountain and evergreen forest. 
Except for your eager visits to the din- 
ing car, if you are wise, most of your 
time will be spent in the comfort of 
the observation car at the rear of the 
train. 

From Sudbury your train begins to 
climb and cut through the Laurentian 
mountains, and you notice the snow is 
deep on the ground and heavily festoons 
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the trees; you pass a few houses and a 
telegraph station, which is dignified by 
the name Metagama, which is a good 
place to leave the train if you have come 
for moose in the open season; another 
station bears the name of Bisco, where in 
the summer time you may embark for 
a two hundred and fifty mile canoe 
journey down the Mississagua River, 
and all the while the mountains become 
higher and your enthusiasm waxes keen- 
er as you pass a series of mountain lakes 
covered with ice and snow, ever climb- 
ing higher. A little station with several 
log houses bears the modest name of 
Ridout; as a special confidence I men- 
tion this name as it is a good one to 
treasure if you want moose and caribou, 
for the Ridout River leads to one of the 
very best moose grounds on the contin- 


Thank God! it will always be wilderness, 
as mountains of rock rise tier upon tier 
covered with virgin balsam, spruce and 
cedar; nature has made it a wilderness 
that cannot be converted into farms un- 
til the rocks are pulverized. One mar- 
vels at the energy and money spent in 
cutting through masses of mountain, and 
winding up sides of rock too great to be 
cut; it is a scene of utter desolation and 
grandeur, with miles of mountain lakes 
and traversed by rapid, trout waters, all 
stilled and softened by a thick blanket 
of snow covering the ground and cling- 
ing to the trees in heavy masses. 

At two in the afternoon the train came 
to a stop at the little settlement at Mis- 
sanabie, which was to be my starting 
point, the stepping off place, for the 
plunge into the wilderness. This place 


The River. 


ent; it is practically virgin moose coun- 
try, has been hunted by very few and 
moose are thick. At Chapleau the en- 
gines were changed and without over- 
coat I took a stroll along the platform; 
on casually inquiring the temperature of 
the telegraph operator, he laconically 
announced “20 below,’ which so taxed 
my credulity that I visited the thermo- 
meter in person and verified his state- 
ment; it was hard to believe as at Buf- 
falo the previous evening it had been 
20 above, yet had seemed much colder 
than the Chapleau 20 below. 

From Chapleau to White River is one 
of the most desolate and beautiful pan- 
Oramas of wilderness on the continent. 


is well to bear in mind if one plans a 
wilderness journey, for it is the home of 
the best guides in the country; here lives 
my old guide Antoine Soulier, a half- 
breed Ojibway; George Elson and Joe 
Iserhof, half breed Crees, and a number 
of other good guides not so well known 
as these I have mentioned; here also is 
a well equipped post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, where canoes, provisions and 
dog teams may be obtained. It stands 
as the last outpost of civilization on the 
route to Moose Factory on James Bay. 
It is the point of entry to some of the 
best trout waters in the world. My 
treasured friend and devoted guide, 
Antoine Soulier, met me at the station 
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and transported my trunk by sledge to 
his cabin, where the wilderness garb 
replaced my civilized clothes; the pro- 
vision bags were quickly filled by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and we were 
ready for the snow trails. 


Our plan was to travel down the large 
lakes completely frozen over and covered 
with deep snow, and then to cross over 
the mountains to the Shequamka River, 
using a team of huskie dogs with tobog- 
gan to carry our provisions. Travel by 
dog team is easy and interesting; if 
there is a crust upon the snow you may 
ride upon the toboggan, but as the crust 
does not form until March, if you use 
the dogs before then you cannot ride, 
but one man on snow shoes precedes 
the team to break trail for the dogs, 
when the snow is soft and deep, while 
the other man holds to the five feet loop 
of thongs on the rear end of the tobog- 
gan to swing and turn the same at the 
curves in the trail to prevent upsetting. 
For food you give the dogs one fish each 
at the end of the day, or if you have no 
fish, then some rolled oats cooked with 
tallow; should you feed your dogs be- 
fore the day’s work is ended, they will 
refuse to work, as they have been taught 
that food is the reward of labor and ad- 
vance payment carries no sense of ob- 
ligation. Thus dog nature is not great- 
ly unlike human nature in this respect, 
a difference only of degree. But at the 
end of the day you give them their deser- 
ved fish, which they bolt in gulps, lick 
their chops and then mindful of frozen 
feet, completely burrow in the snow to 
keep warm until you kick them out in 
the morning. 


Seventeen miles from our starting 
point we came to the lumber camp of 
M. Bertran, an affable French Canadian, 
where one hundred men were cutting 
railroad ties. The kindly owner with 
irresistable hospitality, persuaded me to 
remain with him for the night and in- 
spect his interesting and cleanly camp, 
consisting of a large log bunk house for 
fifty men, and several smaller bunk 
houses, a spacious cook house and M. 
Bertran’s private cabin. Specially in- 
teresting was the supper scene at the 
cook house when fifty men sat down to 
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the long board tables, loaded with beef, 
pork, potatoes, soup, three kinds of pie, 
a number oi kinds of cake, and in abso- 
lute silence devoured their evening meal. 
There was no speech among them during 
the supper, but in the evening in their 
sleeping camp there was much mirth 
and dancing and singing to the accom- 
paniment of violin and accordian well 
manipulated. 

The grey dawn found us saying our 
farewells to the kindly owner of the camp 
and hastening along our course down the 
lakes until we came to the mountains over 
which there was no trail and the spruce 
and balsam so thick that the idea of using 
dogs in crossing was out of the ques- 
tion, as the toboggan couldn’t get 
through the thick “bush” and countless 
windfalls, and for most of the way it 
was too thick to use even snow shoes. 
From this point the journey is only for 
one with a stout heart and a strong 
body; tor the weak it is an impossibility 
and such a one would be wise to confine 
his further journey to the numerous fro- 
zen lakes where he could use a dog 
team and travel with only the effort of 
walking on snow shoes, an easy game 
in the open. 

At two p. m. with the thermometer 
twenty below we tied our provisions to 
tump lines and started to force our way 
across the mountains. I use the word 
“force” advisedly. The going was not 
easy as there was no trail, the snow 
was deep and soit, the forest an awful 
tangle of windfalls, the trees so thick 
that their branches interlaced and use of 
snow shoes was impossible, and our 
packs of provisions and duffel, at least 
one hundred and fifty pounds each; it 
was a difficult and wearing game even 
for the very strong. Every yard of the 
way as we pushed between the trees we 
were showered with bushels of snow 
from above, every moment we would 
sink deep into the snow as we stepped 
into unsuspected depressions. 


First my skin coat came from my 
back, a quarter of a mile further my 


sweater folllowed the coat until I labor- 


ed and wallowed onward clad less light- 
ly than in summer, with only thin woollen 
underwear and flannel hunting shirt for 
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body covering, still notwithstanding the 
cold we fought our way forward, often 
crossing caribou trails, sometimes fol- 
lowing tracks of a wolf pack, and per- 
spiring as if in a Turkish bath, but not 
daring to pause. At nightfall we stop- 
ped at the foot of a mountain to make 
a fire before which to cool off and dry 
out, after our heart breaking struggle. 
After supper, dead tired, we dug into 
the snow drift with our snow shoes and 
placing balsam for beds, crawled into 
our blankets and sleeping bags. The 
wind blew a gale, the snow came down 
upon us, but still we slept in warmth 
and comfort until the grey dawn 
brought us from our white couch and, 
after tea and bacon for breakfast, we 
again took up our march across the 
mountains, when another day of wallow- 


foot was left at the apex as an outlet 
for the smoke. We then placed balsam 
boughs around the outside reaching up 
the sides from the ground a distance of 
five feet, and over the boughs we banked 
snow, being careful not to pack it too 
tightly, else you have a close and smoky 
wigwam. You next dig down with an 
axe and procure about three bushels of 
sand, which is placed within the wig- 
wam over a space five feet by three feet, 
just under the opening at the top; this is 
the fire bed and prevents the coals from 
igniting the root fibres in the ground 
and thus confining the fire to a limited 
space. Balsam boughs placed on the 
ground around the fire place completes 
the groundwork of your shelter, while 
two cross poles tied with thongs to the 
tepee poles furnish convenient racks 


Sleeping House, Lumber Camp, 


ing brought us very weary across the 
mountains, where the Shequamka River 
flows between the towering heights, 
and here close to Shequamka Lake we 
made our wigwam. 

A level circle, twelve feet in diameter, 
under the shelter of the mountain was 
first cleared of snow and brush; then 
about thirty poles of twenty feet length 
were cut for the tepee and placed in 
a circle meeting at the apex. Beginning 
at the bottom canvas tarpaulins were 
placed around the skeleton of poles and 
securely fastened; another layer was 
placed higher up and overlapping the 
first tarpaulin as shingles overlap on a 
roof, until only an opening of about a 


from which to hang your kettles and 
a tarpaulin hung from the outside closes 
the small opening in the side which 
serves as a door. 

Let me not convey the impression that 
such a wigwam of itself is warm, for 
it is no warmer than the outer chilliness 
between which only a thin layer of can- 
vas is interposed, the only difference is 
that the canvas keeps off the wind; 
such is the wigwam per se. But if you 
build a fire four feet long on the sand 
bed you quickly convert the icy chill 
into tropic cheerfulness; the smoke and 
sparks rise in columns straight through 
the small opening at the top; you re- 
move your outer garments which be- 
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come too warm, and so long as your fire 
holds out to burn, you can be as com- 
fortably warm as beside your steam rad- 
lator at home. But you do not keep 
your fire burning all night. Our custom 
was to make a large bed of coals for 
cooking supper, after which we washed 
the dishes and then made a large fire 
of birch logs, which do not crack and 
spark. About this cheerful blaze we 
would smoke our pipes and make our 
plans for the following day; without the 
gale would rage and roar, and the snow 
whirl in blinding masses, while the wolf 
pack would often make the outer dark- 
ness hideous with their mournful howls, 
but within all was warmth and comfort 
and cheerfulness about the friendship 
fire. Then as the logs turned to glow- 
ing coals we would crawl into our blan- 
kets and sleeping bag for that myster- 
lous voyage upon the sea of sleep, and 
when we again came into the port of 
consciousness we would find a picture 
of chilly stillness; our water kettles turn- 
ed to solid cakes of ice and the grey 
morning light coming in through the top 
of the wigwam and our fire turned to 
grey ashes. It is too cold to leave the 
sleeping bag to dress in a tepee where 
the mercury stands thirty below, so you 
simply roll over to the fire place, light 
some birch bark and pile on the logs 
and within a few minutes the kettles boil 
and you leave the blankets to dress in 
comfort and cook the breakfast of buck- 
wheat cakes, rabbit, bacon, tea and 
toast. 


The reader, mindful of his morning 
bath, is perhaps becoming anxious to 
know how a civilized man can live this 
sort of life in comfort or peace of mind 
for a number of weeks, without his morn- 
ing bath. Permit me to take such a so- 
licitous brother into my inner confidence 
and tell him that there are no such sins 
of omission, that he may have his morn- 
ing bath as well, yes better, as far as a 
feeling of resultant luxury is concerned, 
in the winter wilderness than at home. 
This I know because of a daily experi- 
ence, omitted only when travelling over 
the mountains, and I have enjoyed it 
when the mercury outside was twenty 
and forty below. I refer to the luxury 
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of the snow bath; do not shudder, it 
sounds heroic and looks like powerful 
medicine, but it is quite as tame as the 
cold plunge you take each morning with 
such eagerness. I| give you the follow- 
ing formula: After the tepee is warm 
and a fine fire in full blast, you leave the 
warmth of your blankets and remove 
every vestige of clothing, wearing only a 
smile, then take the large dish pan and 
emerge from the wigwam into the outer 
chill and fill the pan; you learn to do 
this in less than a second; re-entering the 
tepee you stand close to the fire with 
soap in one hand and snow in the other 
and begin to scrub. The snow is not 
warm, but you use it in handfuls as if 
it were a scrubbing brush, and the 
warmth of the body with the warmth of 
the tepee converts the snow mixed with 
soap into a fine lather; you use more 
snow and work very fast and soon you 
have completed your bath. 

Then a brisk, hard rubbing with a 
coarse bath towel gives you a wonderful 
glow and pinkness seen only in very new 
babies; you resemble the newly born in- 
fant in other respects, as you feel as if 
you were re-created, you have a wonder- 
ful appetite which clamors for satisfac- 
tion, and there is a general feeling of 
exhilaration that convinces you that you 
could easily push over a mountain. I 
know of nothing that produces such a 
feeling of rampant luxury as such a snow 
bath; your flesh feels all velvet, you are 
sensible of being more awake and alive 
than ever in your life, and your vitality 
fairly howls for the action and work of 
the day. 

I have already mentioned my trip was 
not a hunting expedition, as the season 
was closed, but merely a period of re- 
creation, during which I purposed to live 
the normal Indian life; thus my time was 
spent with my guide, assisting him in his 
trapping. First we set snares for rabbits 
and placed nets through the ice for fish, 
and this insured us a constant supply of 
fresh meat and fish. On first visiting the 
snares I was surprised to see the first one 
sprung, but on looking up into the small 
tree used as a spring I saw no rabbit, but 
my Indian reached up and pulled down a 
frozen hare, pure white in color. I had 
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been looking for a brown rabbit, but it 
seems the northern hare, which in sum- 
mer is brown, in winter wears a coat that 
matches the snow, just as the red sum- 
mer coat of the red deer turns to a whit- 
ish grey with the winter season; thus 
does kindly nature disguise and protect 
some of her four footed creatures by 
making them look like the winter land- 
scape. 

As we were in the country where the 
mink, otter, beaver, fisher, lynx, fox and 
ermine abound, we brought about one 
hundred and fifty traps and our days were 
spent in looking after these placed over 
a considerable stretch of country along 
the river and lakes. Starting on snow- 
shoes after breakfast, we would each 
travel over a separate trapping trail and 
then meet at noon for a pail of tea and 
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in the day’s work, amid scenes of sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur, with many 
tales of animal life written in the snow 
trails of the forest. Mink, fisher, lynx 
and fox trails were plentiful, but ermine 
tracks were everywhere; strange to re- 
late the Indians will not trap ermine, be- 
cause the fur trader pays only twenty- 
five cents per skin, which is less than he 
pays for muskrat, yet I am informed that 
in my Own country ermine is a very valu- 
able fur. 

For foxes the traps are set in the open, 
usually in low ground, bordering a lake, 
the trap being lightly covered with snow 
and attached by chain to a log and baited 
with rabbit. For fisher, mink, lynx and 
marten a different method is employed. 
Where the snow trails show fresh tracks 
of these animals, a tree is selected and 
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bacon and bread, then we would either 
separate to meet again at the wigwam in 
the evening, or make our afternoon round 
together, bringing in anything caught in 
the traps, to be skinned and stretched in 
the evening within the tepee. In making 
the rounds of the traps we travelled upon 
the frozen lakes and rivers when possible, 
but in many places and often for miles at 
a stretch the river was so swift that it 
never freezes over, and in such circum- 
stances we had to travel along the moun- 
tain side, breaking our way through the 
heavily timbered country; here the going 
was very slow, and climbing through 
windfalls on snow-shoes difficult and 
sometimes impossible, but it was all 


against this tree a fish is placed on a 
stick set in the snow; then other sticks 
are placed on each side in an upright 
position in the snow, making a small 
lane about two feet from the tree, which 
closes one end of the lane, over the top 
of which is placed some balsam, making 
a little roof over the lane, keeping the 
snow out and forming a little house, 
which the trapper calls a “cabane.”’ At 
one end is the tree against which is the 
fish, the sides are formed by the two 
rows of sticks, the top is formed by the 
balsam boughs and the other end is open 
and here the trap is placed and covered 
very lightly with snow. Then the ainmal 
scenting the fish goes to enter the “ca- 
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bane” to get the bait at the other end 
and puts his foot into the trap, which 
snaps cruelly upon his leg, while the chain 
fixed to a tree or log, prevents him run- 
ning off with the trap. The same meth- 
od is used in trapping otter and beaver, 
except the “cabane” is made about twelve 
inches under the water, using the bank 
for the closed end and the open end facing 
mid stream; for otter a fish is used as 
bait, for beaver a green birch stick, which 
the beaver deems edible, is used. 

The first week at the wigwam the 
snow fell in great quantities, and the bliz- 
zard raged part of the time and once the 
minimum thermometer showed forty-five 
below zero at night, yet at no time were 
we uncomfortable from cold, in fact the 
sensation of coldness was about that of 
twenty degrees above, for the air is very 
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turned to me and said: “My friend, what 
would you do if you in country where 
you find no wood to make fire, no wig- 
wam to shelter from wind, no snow 
where you can crawl in to get warm, 
where the snow is all ice and the frost 
sixty-five degrees below?” 

I told George if I couldn’t burrow in 
the snow, | would travel towards some 
country where there was wood and as 
long as I could keep moving I would 
keep warm, but, if I became exhausted 
and had to stop, I would quietly freeze 
to death like a good Christian going to 
sleep. He looked at me soberly for a mo- 
ment and then with the utmost gravity 
continued, “No, no, you not do that; lis- 
ten, may be you get in some cold coun- 
try like that, and me tell you what to do; 
you get nice, strong pole, and then cut 
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dry and the cold not noticeable in still 
air; yet it is there just the same. One 
day when I thought it too warm to wear 
my hunting hood over my face, I froze my 
cheeks in an incredibly short time, with- 
out any sensation of cold whatever, but 
snow briskly applied to the white spots 
was a quick remedy, after which I did 
not neglect the hood. 

While in the woods I met George EI- 
son, the half breed Cree who was with 
Hubbard in Labrador when the latter 
perished from starvation. George and 
myself were discussing the ease with 
which a man could keep warm in low 
temperatures and how little discomfort 
is felt from the cold. Finally George 


some small little string from deer skin 
or caribou hide, very small but very 
strong, and you cut it, the string, very 
thin in several places; then you find big 
rock so big you can only move it a little 
just to tie the string around it; then you 
throw the other end of the string over 
the pole and pull the rock five feet up in 
the air so he hangs from nice string, 
which you fasten to pole. Now you 
think it yourself, ‘Very cold day, me 
freeze for sure, but you go sit down right 
under that big rock and you look up and 
you see the big rock just over your head, 
very cold, maybe sixty-five, maybe seven- 
ty below, and you think, ‘big rock, small 
little string must be going to break for 
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sure,’ and you keep looking up at him and 
watch for him to break, and first thing 
you know you sweat,” and still the wise 
ones picture the Indian as lacking humor 
and imagination. 


If one has been accustomed to the wil- 
derness in summer, the winter night 1m- 
presses him with its utter silence; on a 
summer night he will lay in his tent and 
hear the patter of many feet and the snap- 
ping of twigs as the forest creatures roam 
the night, but in winter he listens in vain 
for the creature noises of the night, but 
morning shows that the animals of the 
forest have been making merry during 
the darkness; rabbit tracks mark the 
gambols in the snow; close by there is 
a fresh otter slide into the river, while 
just beyond the tepee a deer passed dur- 


howls, short and sharp and clear, like 


twenty dogs in a fight, but we 
didn’t investigate until the  morn- 
ing, when we found the _ tragedy 


written in lurid colors in the snow. We 
had set three fox traps not far from the 
wigwam, and it seems a red fox had been 
caught; then the wolf pack had found the 
fox and had closed in to destroy him, but 
in the rush one of the wolves had been 
caught in another trap, and the pack, in 
its hunger and excitement, had turned 
upon the trapped wolf, and the noise of 
the night had been that of a death strug- 
gle. When we visited the scene by day- 
light we found the snow trampled by 
many footprints, there were the bones 
and skulls of the trapped fox and the 
wolf, some red hairs of the fox and grey 
tufts of wolf fur, and the snow 
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ing the night, whose silence is broken 
only by the howling of the wolves. 
Often the snow trails mark a night of 
tragedy; frequently you observe the 
tracks of a deer made in great leaps 
under the impelling force of terror, and 
just behind you see the tracks of the pur- 
suing wolves. One night as we lay in 
the wigwam smoking our evening pipes, 
we heard the wolf pack howling far 
across the mountain, then all was still. 
In the middle of the night, however, we 
were awakened by an awful noise which 
seemed just outside the wigwam, and for 
a few minutes it seemed as if all the 
wolves in the forest had engaged in a 
fight; there were yelps and barks and 


sprinkled red with the blood of the 
animals. 

Caribou trails were numerous in the 
forest, but as the snow had no crust it 
was difficult to follow them; one day, 
while trapping, a herd of nine passed over 
the ice of the lake within fifty yards of 
the writer, who had left his rifle and cam- 
era at the wigwam. On another occasion 
we located six caribou on the side of a 
mountain and the writer worked his way 
around to the other side, while Antoine 
drove the animals in my direction; it was 
nice work, and I waited eagerly as I 
heard the animals coming in my direction, 
smashing the trees and making consider- 


able noise, but the forest was very thick 
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and the snow festooning the interlaced: 


trees a perfect screen and though the cari- 
bou passed within twenty feet of me I 
could not see them; on this occasion I 
had both my rifle and camera, and while 
I did not regret the loss of the rifle shot, 
I was considerably disappointed not to 
be able to get a camera shot. 


Of all the days and nights spent in 
the wilderness, one that lingers strongest 
in memory is that of the night after 
Christmas. Almost every night during 
the two preceding weeks the snow had 
fallen, but on the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth of December the clouds disappear- 
ed and the sun shone with dazzling 
brightness, accentuated by the refraction 
from the countless millions of snow cry- 
stals upon the ground and covering the 
trees; at last, however, the sun began to 
sink behind the mountains and the vast 
stretches of snow were covered with a 
purple tinge, deepening into grey as the 
winter night came on apace and at night- 
fall we were back to the wigwam for our 
evening meal. The supper was eaten and 
the friendship fire was blazing, when I 
happened to step outside for more fire- 
wood. I was standing in a world 
of magic beauty; above the mountains 
the full moon looked down upon us, con- 
verting the snow-covered forest into 
fairy-land, making bright the dark places 
and lighting the wilderness almost as 
the day, only made more’ beautiful by 
reason of the softness of the moonlight. 
At once we put on our heavy garments 
for a walk in the moonlight; the night 
was cold, thirty below zero as we left 
the wigwam, but not the slightest breath 
disturbed the stillness of the air, as in 
silence we travelled through the magic 
scene, with only the “swish, swish” of 
the snow shoes to remind us that we were 
still in a world of reality rather than 
witchery, and at last we came to the 
long stretch of frozen lake and stopped 
in speechless wonder. The lake was a 
mass of whiteness girt with mountains; 
so clear was the light that a man moving 
three miles away could easily be distin- 
guished. Yet there was no movement in 
the scene; the stars were as lamps hung 
very low to deck the fairy scene, and the 
sky instead of being a sea of black was 
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an ocean of the deepest blue, which I had 
never seen before. 


There was a beauty that transcends all 
expression; call it frozen music, a silent 
symphony of color, it is still no more 
capable of expression than is infinity—it 
was all magic, wilderness magic, in the 
presence of which one almost feared the 
reality of breathing would cause the vis- 
ion to disappear. In silence we made our 
way back on the trail, crossing the long 
shadows of the trees along the crystalled 
path of the snow shoes and with our 
thoughts unspoken, rolled into our blan- 
kets for the night. 


Since our arrival across the mountains 
much snow had fallen, and mindful of the 
return trip before us and the difficulty 
of getting in, we held council and decided 
the time had come to force our way 
across the mountains ere the snow be- 
came too deep. Accordingly we spent a 
day making a round of our traps and 
bringing them in and preparing our duffel 
for transportation. 


The forest was grey when we had a 
good breakfast, and then proceeded to 
remove the tarpaulins from our wigwam, 
and very heavily laden with our packs 
and bags hanging from hemp lines about 
our heads, started on snow shoes to cross 
the mountains. For two days we wallow- 
ed waist deep through the snow, only 
using our snow shoes part of the time, 
as the bush was. too thick, except in sev- 
eral stretches. It was very cold accord- 
ing to the thermometer, but we had no 
chilly sensations, for it was decidedly 
warm work fighting our way back, but at 
last, after two days, we came to the fro- 
zen surface of the big lake and from there 
travelled with luxurious ease and rapidity 
back to the Hudson’s Bay post on the 
height of land. 


It was a festival scene that greeted us 
at Missanabie; the wife of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s manager was giving a 
dinner for the Indians, and a most re- 
markable dinner it was. The manager 
sat on one side of the table, while I sat 
opposite, and we _ persuaded “Black 
Jerry,” a Cree, to sit at the end of the 
festival board. Jerry unwisely confessed 
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to being hungry, so I piled his plate with 
potatoes and mashed carrots, to which 
the post manager added lemon pie; with 
utmost gravity Jerry accepted the beef 
goulash I| offered him, completely cover- 
ing the pie with the gravy, then the man- 
ager added a supply of fruit salad. Do 
you think Jerry asked for side dishes? 
Not a whit. He was content to have it 
all in one big dish, and he mixed his food 
together before taking it until it looked 
like a predigested dinner, then he quietly 
and effectively stowed it away, and re- 
peated the dose and finished with oranges 
and bananas. I had visions of this poor 
Indian writhing in convulsions but happy 
to relate his only after sensation seemed 
to be one of comfortable lassitude. 


After supper a dance was given for 
the Indians at the mission school, where 
my guide, Antoine, furnished the music 
with a fiddle, relieved at times by George 
Elson and Joe Iserhoof, who accompan- 
ied Elson when he made the trip down 
the Georges River to Ungava with Mrs. 
Hubbard. 


To me the dances were most interest- 
ing; among them were the Prince Ru- 
pert’s House reel, the Moose Factory 
dance, the Fort Albany dance, the Nor- 
way House dance, and many others, the 
music consisting of quaint tunes com- 
posed of about ten notes, repeated ad 
infinitum. The steps were mostly double 
shuffles, executed by the moccassined feet 
in perfect rythm, with now and then a 
unique dance known as the “duck dance’”’ 
and the “rabbit dance.” We talk about 
the simplicity of the Indian, but it is a 
myth; these Indians danced without in- 
termission for refreshments until five 
o'clock in the morhing, and their dance 
possesses a strenuosity and movement 
that make our waltzes and two steps 
look like the efforts of a paralytic with 
Tigor mortis upon him. I remained until 
the beginning of the last dance, known as 
the “Kissing Dance’’—and it was—just 
that sort. Everyone in the room must 
participate in that dance willy nilly. First 
an Indian girl gets up and does a sort of 
jig, after which she selects some Indian 
and salutes him with a rousing kiss; then 
they ‘both continue the dance, and he in 


1, White Hares. 
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turn selects another maiden whom he 
kisses; thus it goes on until every one 
present has been thus pleasantly chosen. 
I was sitting with Mr. Christie, the factor 
from Brunswick House, and after the 
dance started Mr. Christie gravely re- 
marked to me, “Do you know, I believe 
it is time for me to retire,’ and unwilling 
to assume our part in the festivities, we 
beat a very hasty retreat. 


The following day marked the end of 
my vacation; it had been a good trip, a 
tefreshing pause in the whirl of life; 
there had been lots of hard work, but all 
pleasurable and of the kind that makes 
good, red blood leap in the arteries, and I 
was ready for the return, not quite ready, 
but at least reconciled, and as I stepped 
upon the C. P. R. express for Toronto 
[ knew that I was more fit for my daily 
duties of civilization by reason of my 
following the snow trails of the 
Wilderness. 


Reminiscences of Woodcock Shooting in Nova Scotia 


BY LIONEL R. LORDLY. 


F ALL the game birds of Nova 
() Scotia the wood-cock easily holds 
first rank. What sportsman is 
there who has not felt a thrill on 
seeing this game bird jump to wing and 
hear the shrill whistle of his wings, as he 
glides away over the tops of the alders 
and birches, crimson and yellow with 
Autumn frosts! What sportsman’s heart 
is there which has not leaped as his 
staunch pointer comes to a sudden halt, 
and he knows that Philolela Minor is 
near! Few sportsmen there are who 
having once tasted of the joys of wood- 
cock shooting do not prefer this sport 
before all others with gun and dogs. 

My experience with the wood-cock of 
Nova Scotia began before I had reached 
the age of sixteen years. Often had I 
hunted the ruffed grouse with pointer and 
setter and with much success, but I had 
always looked on the gamey wood-cock 
as something to which I could not attain, 
and though frequently flushing it in the 
partridge covers, had never dreamed of 
firing at it until the graceful brown shape 
had vanished from view. Then I would 
sit down and call myself names for not 
shooting, but next time it would be the 
same scene over again. 

I remember well my first wood-cock. 
Two of us had left home at daylight, 
and after a tramp of about ten miles we 
had arrived at the covers. We had a set- 
ter with us, but owing to its having ideas 
of its own as to where it should hunt, it 
was not of much assistance. We were 
tramping along through the thick alders 
when suddenly, right in front of me, sit- 
ting perfectly still on the ground and 
about two feet away, I spied a wood- 
cock. By all the ethics of sportsman- 
ship I should have flushed the bird and 
taken my chances on the wing. What 
did I do? The little twenty gauge Parker 
was held right on that bird and the trig- 
ger pulled. I rushed up and managed 
to retrieve enough to identify it, but the 
bird itself wasn’t fit to fricassee. No 
matter, it was my first wood-cock and 
I wanted it badly. It was not long, 


however, before I began to achive a mea- 
sure of success with these birds, and I 
well remember the feeling of pride that 
came Over me as my pointer brought me 
my first wing shot bird—not killed by a 
stray shot—but clean killed on the wing 
in thick cover over a staunch point. The 
game was certainly worth the candle 
then! 

Well I remember another time. The 
frosts of October had come and the 
woods were a blaze of crimson and gold. 
And in the alder covers the leaves were 
falling and the shooting was becoming 
a bit more open. Working through my 
favourite cover, with my pointer cover- 
ing and quartering all the likely spots in 
good style, I had flushed quite a number 
of birds, but my bag so far had been 
small. The birds—full grown and strong 
of wing—were swift, and necessitated 
quick and hard shooting to bag. Work- 
ing cautiously through the cover I flush- 
ed a grouse, which, giving a fairly open 
shot, was quickly downed. At the report 
of the gun I caught a vanishing glimpse 
of a rabbit—a sort of dissolving view 
—just disappearing in the brush. I fired 
quickly and following along, not expect- 
ing to find anything, I was greatly sur- 
prised at finding him there dead. Pro- 
ceeding along after this little episode I 
reached a little clearing, surrrounded on 
all sides by ideal wood-cock cover. Has- 
tily getting into position I sent the dog 
in and was at once rewarded by seeing 
him stiffen into a point. He made a per- 
fect picture standing there, every muscle 
rigid and the usually kind expression on 
his face frozen into a deep frown. As I 
stepped forward the bird flushed, and at 
the sharp crack of the little 20 gauge, 
fell instantly into the alders, to be at 
once retrieved eagerly by the dog. Less 
than three minutes later another point 
was made, another bird flushed only to be 
downed, and when this process was re- 
peated a few minutes later I was be- 
ginning to think that wood-cock shooting 
was not so hard after all. Alas for this 
vain boast,—not another bird could I hit 
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that day, and after firing away all my 
shells without bagging a further one I 
returned home disgusted, firmly convinc- 
ed that wood-cock shooting was not so 
easy after all! 


A rather curious incident comes to my 
mind as I write this. I was hunting a 
cover in company with a friend, and his 
dog flushed a bird which flew directly 
toward me. I was standing perfectly 
stilh at the time and saw what looked 
like a brown shadow flitting towards me. 
Next moment the bird had pitched direct- 
ly at my feet and so near me that I could 
have trampled on it. For a full moment 
the wood-cock and I looked at each other, 
at least one of us at a loss as to what 
to do. A slight movement of my foot, 
a quick exclamation that could not be 
suppressed and the bird had gone like a 
flash into the cover, defying the charge 
of No. 6’s that went hurtiing after it. 
Upon relating this incident to my friend, 
I was well chaffed and advised always 
thereafter to carry a pinch of salt! 


I well remember another day in early 
November, when the leaves had fallen 
and the frost was beginning to harden the 
ground at night and to only partially 
relax its hold during the day. Under 
these circumstances Philolela Minor will 
not tarry long, but betakes himself to a 
Southern home and more congenial 
climes. Knowing the season was late, I 
did not expect to pick up many birds, 
but hoped that perhaps a few late comers 
yet lingered. Working through the 
cover, I soon came upon the peculiar bor- 
ings that told me the long bill had been 
at work there. A moment after and the 
dog stiffened to a point. Working cau- 
tiously up behind the dog I spied the 
cock sitting within a few inches of the 
dog’s nose. He did not stay long, how- 
ever, but with a shrill whistle jumped to 
wing. A quick, sharp report, a clean 
miss and the bird had gone, like a brown 
streak through the alders. Again the 
dog pointed and another bird jumped 
and then another and another, and the 
air seemed full of wood-cock. Much fir- 
ing, more smoke, and when things clear- 
ed and I looked around I found I had 
been shooting a lot of holes in the atmos- 
phere and the dog was wearing a most 
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disgusted expression. All at once he 
pointed again, and determined to retrieve 
my luck I stepped steadily up, flushed my 
bird and made good, and then felt a little 
better. Still the memory of all those 
birds made me feel blue that day, and 
going homeward I noticed the dog still 
wearing an aggrieved expression. But 
such incidents as these are always hap- 
pening in shooting trips and should be 
taken philosophically, as part of the fun. 

Many more instances of glorious days 
afield in pursuit of the elusive wood-cock 
I could call to mind when the red gods 
call and the birches and maples are crim- 
soning at the first touch of the magic 
frost, and all nature seems alive and pal- 
pitating before sinking into the icy grip 
of winter. Good it is then to be alive 
and to sally forth at the first break of 
day with gun and pointer and scour the 
alder covers in pursuit of the gentleman 
with the long bill and shrill whistle. 

The memories of these outings with 
gun and dog through the hills and val- 
leys and wood-lands of Nova Scotia are 
indeed of that kind which one never is 
likely to forget and only seeks the first 
opportunity to repeat. Sportsmen have 
a double advantage over their fellows, 
They not merely enjoy the outings but 
also lay up a store of pleasant reminis- 
cences, of which no one can rob them, 
and thus provide constant pleasures for 
themselves in after life. There is noth- 
ing quite so delightful as those stores of 
pleasant memories which may be drawn 
upon at any time, and which enable 
sportsmen to pass their evenings pleas- 
antly and causes them never to feel alone, 
There is so much material gathered by a 
sportsman in the course of his experien- 
ces that his stores stand no danger of 
running out. Particularly is this the 
case when those experiences cover bird 
shooting in Nova Scotia! 

So here’s a toast to Philolela Minor, 
the gamest game bird of our Nova Sco- 
tia wilds! May he long remain with us 
and may his shrill whistle be heard and 
graceful brown form be seen in our alder 
thickets for many years to come; may he 
linger long in the land and be a joy to 
coming generations of our sportsmen— 
the gamest game bird of our North 
American Continent! 


A Wild Goose Chase 


True Story of a Prospecting Trip in Northern Canada 


BY F. BULLOCK-WEBSTER. 


NE evening in July, a man with a 
6 horse strolled into Liard Post, 
much to the excitement of the In- 

dians and their dogs, as horses 

are seldom seen in that part of the coun- 
try. The man, whom I shall call “Smith,” 
seemed a decent sort of chap, so I gave 
him food and a place to sleep in my cabin. 
I was then in charge of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s post on the Liard River. 
The post is situated at the Junction of 
the Dease and Liard Rivers. Next day, 
after trading a few skins he told a yarn 
about having found some very rich dig- 
gings on a creek, about 150 miles north 
of Lake Francis in 794. He said that 
an old man and himself had been work- 
ing the bars on the Pelly River in the 
fall and the following spring had gone 
up a river which ran into it on the north 
bank, the name of which he did not 
know; probably the Woodside or the 
Ross. Following it to the head, they 
crossed over a divide and down into 
another creek, which they followed up 
to a chain of five lakes. Out of the fifth 
lake the water ran in the opposite direc- 
tion, forming a good sized creek. It 
was on a tributary of this creek that 
they found the gold. In three days, he 
said, they panned out $250.00 worth of 
gold, running in nuggets worth from .50 
to $5.00. Until then they had been 
living off their rifles, and being unable 
to find any game in that vicinity, Smith, 


who was then a “cheechako” (green 
horn) became afraid that they would 
starve, so persuaded the old man to 


leave the diggings, go out for supplies 
and then come back again. After trav- 
elling for eight or ten days, they saw a 
big lake which they took to be Francis 
Lake. In about another ten davs’ march 
they struck the Liard just below the 
mouth of the Muddy River, from where 
they went to Edmonton. Since then the 
old man died, Smith got married and af- 
terwards broke. Not being able to raise 


a “grubstake” to go back with he got a 
“cayuse’ and determined to gradually 
work his way back, trapping in the win- 
ter and travelling in the summer. 

That was about the story he told us and 
as he did not want “Jawbone” (credit) on 
the strength of it, the two old miners who 
were at the Post said they believed it 
and were going with him, I thought 
I would go too. I was dissatisfied with 
my job anyhow, so I left the clerk to 
run the business and next day made pre- 
parations to start. There were five of 
us altogether; Smith, Georges, a French 
Canadian, an old chap whom I will call 
Bill and his son Miles, a boy of sixteen, 
and myself. We got about 290 Ibs. of 
grub apiece, and a good supply of car- 
tridges, as we intended to live princip- 
ally upon meat. One cannot afford 
much grub at Liard prices: Flour at $20 
per hundred, Rice $24., Sugar $30., Tea, 
$1.00 per lb., Bacon 50c, Beans 25 c. and 
everything else in proportion. Georges 
had a 32 foot bateau into which we load- 
ed our outfits. Smith had sold his horse 
to an Indian for eight marten skins for 
which I paid him $58. We intended to 
be gone about a year or eighteen months. 

Next day we left the Post en route for 
Francis Lake, which is about 150 miles 
due north of the Post. All the Indians 
lined up on the bank to give us a farewell 
send-off, which they did by yelling and 
firing off their rifles as fast as they could 
work the levers and pull the triggers. 

The Indians all use the most modern 
Winchester smokeless rifles, you could 
not give them a black powder gun now. 

In four days we got to the mouth of 
the Francis River, a distance of forty 
miles, including one rather nasty canyon. 
There are three canyons on the Francis, 
at two of which we had to portage our 
boat and cargo; at one, half the cargo 
only. I shot a black bear while making 
one of the portages; he made a welcome 
change to our menu, which until then 
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had been principally porcupine. There 
were lots of them all along the river 
bank, we got on the average one a day. 
On the twelfth day after leaving Liard 
Post we got to Francis Lake which is a 
fine sheet of water, something in the 
shape of a “V,” lying about North and 
South. Not being sure which arm of 
the lake to go up, we decided to lie over 
a day and take a look at the country. 
Having seen a lot of arctic trout and 
some big pike near the mouth of the 
lake, I let the others go to reconnoitre. 
I cut myself a nice tamarac pole which 
when peeled makes a capital rod and sal- 
lied forth to do battle with the fish. 
In about three or four hours I had thir- 
ty trout and two big pike. The trout 
averaged, I should think, about 2 Ihbs., 
the pike were about 15 and 18 pounds 
each. I killed all the trout on a “cow- 
dung” fly and the pike on a little Devon 
minnow. We had a great feed of fish 
that day, you bet. Next day with a 
good south wind we sailed to the head of 
the East arm, which is about thirty miles 
long and in some places three miles 
wide. It was very nice to sail after 
twelve days of “lining” and poling up 
the river. We were wet to the waist 
nearly the whole time too. A _ small 
river, which is called the Thomas, [| 
think, runs into the head of the East 
arm. We went up it about thirty miles, 
which took us six days, as it is a very 
swift and crooked little stream. When 
we could get no further with our boat 
we unloaded and hauled her up on the 
bank, about the high water level. 


Next day while the others were build- 
ing a cache (in this case a platform 
about ten feet square set up on posts 
about 15 feet off the ground) on which 
to put our outfits, while away prospect- 
ing the country, I started out to look ‘or 
moose. After a couple of days’ hunting 
I got two good fat bulls. I made a 
wonderfully lucky bit of fluke shooting 
at one of them. Seeing a moose over 
in a gulch about a mile from me, I got 
the wind and getting to within 200 yards 
of him, shot him in the neck, which kill- 
ed him almost instantly ; chancing to look 
back across the gulch, I saw another 
moose walking away, he was at least 
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F. Bullock-Webster. 


1,000 yards off, and as I[ had lots of car- 
tridges and not many moose, I thought 
I would shoot at him for a while any- 
how. After emptying the magazine of 
my rifle at him and apparently not 
touching him, what was my surprise to 
see him suddenly fall down, and after 
thrashing around in some willow scrub, 
lie still. After skinning my first bull, 
I went over to him and found he had 
two bullets in the lungs and one in the 
flank. I think that was pretty good, 
for a 30-30 Winchester. In three days I 
had all the meat partially dry and all the 
fat cut off. I took a load back to the 
cache and next day the five of us and 
three dogs packed the remainder to 
camp in two trips. After rendering 
down all the fat we had about 150 Ibs 
of tallow, and moose tallow is nearly 
as good as butter. Our cache being 
finished and all our stuff put on it, except 
a little which we were going to take 
with us, we loaded ourselves and dogs 
and struck out for the new El Dorado. 
Dogs are used by Indians and white men 
in this country in about the same way 
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that horses are used “outside.” In the 
winter they haul loads on toboggans and 
sleighs, about 150 to 400 lbs. to a three 
dog team according to the kind of trail. 
In the summer they will pack from 20 
Ibs. to 50 lbs. The dog pack is a sort 
of pannier made of canvas or tanned 
moose skin, very often an old flour bag 
is used, one end being sewn up and a 
slit cut in the middle. There are sever- 
al ways of tying it on too, one is very 
much like the way a paper parcel is 
tied, that is the one generally used. An 
Indian I know, once packed 80 lbs. of 
moose meat into Liard Post on a dog 
not bigger than a harrier; it did not seem 
to worry him, either. 

After travelling in a _ northeasterly 
direction for about three weeks through 
a very rough and mountainous country 
and across a divide, we came to a fair 
sized river running about southeast, 
which was I think, the North Nahanni. 
There we made a camp. Smith and 
Georges went out to look for the five 
lakes, which should have been some- 
where in that locality. Old Bill and 
Miles went up the river to prospect all 
the creeks which ran into it, and I start- 
ed out to hunt for meat again. In about 
five days I had two moose, a grizzly 
bear and a goat. As the weather was 
by that time getting colder, I did not 
have to dry the meat but made caches 
and put it up on them. While returning 
to camp I saw the “father of all moose.” 
I have seen a lot of big moose, but 
that one was the biggest by far, I ever 
saw. I was within 100 yards of him and 
will swear his horns would have meas- 
ured at least seven feet across. I was 
tempted to kill him just for the sake of 
measuring them, but as I had already 
got all the meat we needed, and could 
not have taken the horns out to the post 
anyhow, I let him go, to continue his 
search for a wife. 

It is a great piece of game country 
round there. Standing on a little knoll one 
day I saw four moose, two grizzlies and 
ten goat, all in a bit of country not 
more than two miles square. Bill and 
Miles got back from their prospecting, 
having been clear to the head of the 
river, about 25 miles from the camp; 


only having found a few colours, noth- 
ing worth working at all, and when 
Georges and Smith returned, after about 
a week’s absence without having seen 
any country which the latter recognised, 
we began to feel a bit doubtful as to the 
truth of his yarn. After holding a confab 
with Georges, I came to the conclusion 
that he was either crazy or a liar, prob- 
ably the latter. Georges thought so too. 
So we made up our minds to go back to 
the post. Bill and Miles said they were 
going to stay with Smith and bring out 
a hundred pounds of gold each in the 
spring and would give us each a meal 
ticket when they met-us “broke,” “on 
the outside.” Georges and I got back 
to the main cache without any startling 
adventures, put all the stuff we had in 
the boat and started down the Thomas, 
which was at a very low stage of water. 
On the second day out we swamped and 
broke our boat in a rapid, getting every- 
thing wet and spoiling a lot of the grub. 
We both had to swim to get ashore 
and with “gum boots” (hip rubbers) on 
and in swift water swimming is no joke. 


. However, in three days we had dried all 


the stuff we could and patched up the 
boat. We got down to the Lake with- 
out further accidents. Georges shot a 
beaver in a swamp near the Lake, which 
was a pleasant change of diet for us. 
At the Lake we met three more men hot 
on our trails. One of them was a 
“tilikum” (friend) of mine, named Joe 
W. The others were two cousins 
Jack and Alec———. Jack had a map 
showing the locality of the five lakes and 
the creek, with a description of the 
surrounding country, which he = said 
Smith had left at Liard Post. The three 
of them had been working on Porcupine 
Bar, about sixty miles below the Post, 
when Smith arrived. An Indian had told 
them of the “stampede” so they had 
“hyacked” (hurried) after us. When 
Georges saw the map he said he knew 
right where the place was, it was 15 
miles northeast of McPhearson Lake; 
he had trapped there two winters before. 


So, off we went again. McPhearson 
Lake is about 35 miles north of Francis 
Lake. In three days we were where the 
five lakes should have been. But after 
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A WILD GOOSE 


looking for them for about a week and 
not finding them, or any country like 
that which was described on  Jack’s 
map, we gave up the hunt as a bad job. 
When Joe W. and I “joshed” Georges 
for being so cocksure and taking us off 
on another wild goose chase, he gut 
cranky, and said we could “all go to H— 
if we wanted to and that he was going to 
put in the rest of the winter in his o!d 
cabin” on McPhearson Lake! Jack and 
Alec. thought that would suit them, 100, 
so the three of them went and Joe and | 
saw them no more. We then started out 
to try and find some marten, having 
given up all hope of finding any gold. 
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ve had enough stuff to haul around with- 
out them. They are probably there yet. 

While Joe went out setting deadfalls for 
the marten I made a couple of pairs of 
snowshoes and a dog sleigh. I used the 
hide of one of the moose to fill the snow- 
shoes -and lash the sleigh together; 
we had no nails or screws and the only 
tools were our knives and axes. I made 
a gimlet and a morticing chisel out of 
an old file. We stayed in that camp a 
month, only catching twelve marten, as 
the country round there had been about 
trapped out by the Indians. 

About the second week in 
we got back to Francis 


December 
Lake entirely 


The Author and a Grizzly Bear. 


Finding a few tracks in the snow (by 
then there was nearly a foot on the 
ground) on the slopes of the mountains 
which lie to the east of a long, narrow 
lake called the Windigoe, I think, we 
made a good camp on a creek which ran 
into it. By then our meat had run out, 
sO we went after moose again, each kill- 
ing one. The one [| killed had horns 
which measured sixty-two inches across 
and they looked small in comparison to 
the pair I saw on a big bull on the 
Nahanni. I hung them up in a tree, as 


without “white man’s” grub, did not have 
even tea or salt. As our meat supply had 
also run out, Joe went back on the hills to 
get a moose. I hung a net which we had 
with us and set it in the lake, but in 
two days only got one white fish, as the 
mesh was too small. Joe returned with 
a good chunk of meat, having shot a 
moose, up in a gulch about ten miles 
from the lake. 

Next day we moved camp _ to 
within two miles from the dead moose, 
which Joe had buried in the snow. That 
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night the three dogs all went up there 
to try and get a feed of moose meat. In 
the morning only one had returned, so 


The Author with His Dogs Packed for the Trail. 


we hitched him to the sleigh and went 
to get the meat, expecting to find the 
other two round the carcase, but what 


was Our dismay on getting there to find: 


neither dogs nor meat. A band of wolves 
had been along and cleaned up the whole 
business, dogs and meat. 


We were then in a pretty bad 
fix; no grub, only one dog and 
one hundred and _ fifty miles from 


the Post. The weather was getting cold, 
too. That morning my thermometer—I 
had one with me—registered fifty-two 
degrees below zero. When the weather 
is very cold the moose seem to be about 
twice as smart as usual, and they are 
smart enough at any time, goodness 
knows. So we thought the best thing to 
do, as we did not have grub enough to 
wait for a soft spell, was to make for the 
Post as fast as we could, trusting to luck 
to kill enough grouse and porcupine on 
our way. 

About half way down the Lake 
we found an old Indian cabin in which 
was an old caribou skin toboggan, on 
which we subsisted for four days. Raw 
hide after the hair has been burnt off 
and boiled without salt is not tasty, to 
Say the least of it, but it was away ahead 
of nothing. On the fifth day we had 


nothing to eat at all, on the sixth, ditto— 
so then we decided to kill our dog. Poor 
Tyke, I did not like having to shoot him, 
but there was nothing else for it, as we 
could find neither rabbits nor grouse and 
“in the snow beheld no foot-prints.” I 
was quite surprised to find how good dog 
meat was, something like porcupine but 
firmer, a decided improvement on raw 
hide! He lasted two days. 

Until then we had been packing quite a 
lot of stuff on our backs, but being a lit- 
tle weak from want of proper food, we 
made a cache. We packed after that only 
our rifles, axes, a kettle, our marten skins, 
some cartridges and half a blanket apiece. 
I had my thermometer and diary, too. 
We then travelled a little more easily, 
but as it was heavy snowshoeing, through 
a very brushy country and not feeling 
particularly fit, we did not make many 
miles a day. Then for three days we 
plodded along without seeing a sign of 
a living thing and eating nothing but a 
pair of over roasted moccasins. (If you 
ever hear of anyone boiling tanned 
moose skin mocasins and eating them, 
don’t you believe it. We boiled that 
pair for fifteen hours, but it only made 
them harder.) 

Since Joe killed the moose _ the 
temperature had been on the average 
forty-six degrees below zero; one day it 
was fifty-four degrees below. However. 
while I was starting to make camp Joe 
struck a porcupine trail and in half an 
hour or so came back with Mr. Porky. 
It did not take us very long to have his 
quills burnt off and put him in the pot, 
you bet! We had a fine supper that 
night; by good luck he was a fat one, 
and we had a little left over for break- 
fast. Things looked a little lighter shade 
of blue to us next morning. One great 
consolation was left us—we still had to- 
bacco. 

It is no small job for two nearly 
starving men to shovel away three or 
four feet of snow with a snowshoe to 
cut brush to lie on, and get enough wood 
to keep a good fire going all night, but 
we had to do it, or freeze. After that our 
luck changed and we found a porcupine 
about every other day and sometimes a 
grouse or two in between. 


“DUCK SHOOTING 


About thirty miles from the Post 
we found a bunch of Indians 
camped. They were’ very _ hospit- 
able and told us to stay with them 


and feed on meat and tea—they had noth- 
ing else—ior a few days. We lost no 
time in accepting the invitation and for 
two days I don’t think we did anything 
but eat meat and drink tea. It was quite 
a luxury to us to sleep in a tent with a 
stove in it. 

From there we had a fairly good 
trail all the way to the Post, which 
we made in two days. It was about the 
tenth of January when we arrived there, 
I think, and after two or three days of 
good food and a bath we were none the 
worse for our trip, physically anyhow; 
financially we were very ill. 
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It might be of interest to someone to 
know what clothes we wore that winter. 
My clothing consisted of one suit of 
heavy underwear, one pair of heavy 
tweed pants, one flannel shirt and a 
Mackinaw (or blanket shirt) over it and 
outside my trousers. On my feet I had 
two pair of woollen socks and a piece of 
blanket inside a pair of moccasins. A 
pair of moose skin mitts lined with blan- 
ket, and a tuque, or fisherman’s cap, com- 
pleted my attire. Joe had just about the 
same. We did not suffer from the cold 
ate aul 

I have not yet heard what became of old 
Bill and his boy and Smith. I don’t 
think they will find any gold; but they 
might, it is a big country, you never can 
tell what might happen. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


BY J. R. McCREA. 


Leaving the camp in the morning, ere the day is beginning to break, 
Lured from the blanket’s warming by the quack of a far off drake, 
Speeding the boat fast onward, across to the other side, 

Searching around in the darkness, trying to locate a hide, 

Dipping the hands in the water, care that the decoys float, 

Not to alarm the flying, hiding away the boat, 

Sitting there by your lonesome, trusting the day will bring 

Sight of a bird swift flying, the sound of a whistling wing. 


Sorting the weeds that are floating and hanging them over the bar, 
Peering out in the darkness and watching the lake afar, 

Stamping the feet that are numbing and trying a fire to make, 
Shielding yourself with bushes, improvising a brake, 

Righting a duck that has toppled and slapping your icy hand, 
Pacing the shore in the grayness and walking back on the land, 
Scanning the clouds that are breaking, for a sight of the rising sun, 
Hurrying back to your hiding, at the boom of a distant gun. 


Watching the smoke outfloating and the birds in their hurried flight, 
Steeling your nerves for their coming, giving them left and right, 
Paddling out where they’re floating and picking them up apace, 
Plying the paddle swiftly and back to your hiding place, 

Nerves that were all atremble, have passed away with the night, 
Taking a crack at the leader, stopping him in his flight, 

Lifting the ducks that are floating, winding the strings that are damp, 
Bending your back to the paddle, hitting it up for camp. 


The Metagami Forest Reserve 
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O the majority of the readers of Rod 
and Gun the Metagami Forest Re- 
serve, in the heart of Ontario’s vast 
northern wilderness, is unknown. 

Seldom has it been visited by tourists or 
sportsmen; its few inhabitants have only 
been those whose work has brought them 
into it. During the summer of 1908 
there were in its 2500 square miles only 
the Hudson’s Bay Co’s officials and voy- 
ageurs; the hundred odd Ojibway 
Indians; the Provincial Government’s 
force of sixteen fire-rangers; three par- 
ties of government surveyors on their 
way to the great clay belt to the north; 
a few odd prospecting parties—until the 
brief Duncan Lake rush of the fall, and 
four tourists. The past summer brought 
a thousand prospectors—whose visits 
were of short duration; the C. N. R. 
construction men in the south; and the 
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The Author on the Mattagami Portage. 
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Bisco-Gowganda Transport Company’s 
men in the north. They are making the 
district more accessible to the traveller, 
opening to the pioneer sportsman a coun- 
try whose water and wood folk are prac- 
tically unacquainted with any but the 
Indian hunter. 

The Metagami Forest Reserve, as 
limited by the government in 1909, com- 
prises the district west of Temagami, 
thirty miles from the Algoma-Nipissing 
boundary line to the Meteor Lake and 
Mattagami water region; and from 
Proudfoot’s base line twenty-five miles 
north of Sudbury District, ninety miles 
uorth to Sinclair’s line. Formerly the 
northern boundary was thirty miles far- 
ther north at Niven’s base line on the 
borders of the clay belt; while the reserve 
included the west branch of the Montreal 
River waters from Pigeon Lake to the 
junction with the east branch at Matach- 
This district is now in the Gow- 


ewan. 
_ganda and Montreal River mining divi- 
sions. 

Within this extensive area of rock 


ridges and swamp, of unending birch and 
pine, are innumerable lakes and rivers, 
many as yet unknown to the white man. 
Water is found in all directions; scarce 
three miles may be travelled through the 
bush without discovering some rushing 
river or quiet wood enfolded lake. Por- 
tages there are to some, but many are 
unknown save to the Indian in his winter 
trapping, or to the wandering prospector. 
The leading canoe routes, however, are 
now fairly well marked, and the sports- 
man or tourist can spend many days upon 
them, some easily running with the cur- 
rent down the faster waters, others 
tramping wearily over rough or long por- 
tages with but short water rests between 
the stretches of rock, sand or swamp. 

In the south the canoeist may travel on 
the Vermillion at its headwaters. From 
the long stretch of Onaping Lake he imay 
reach the Wanapitae, paddling down its 
fast and winding waters to the high sand 
banks at Rosy Creek near the boundary. 
If the water be high, he may wor up the 
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Creek with its twelve small lakes, 
through the mining district and a mag 
nificent belt of stately red and white pine. 
Crossing the watershed he may start on a 
long trip down the West Branch of the 
Montreal river, passing on his way a 
great moose country near the headwaters, 
the splendid stretches of water leading to 
the west to Fort Mattagami, the Shining 
Tree Mining district, arriving within a 
day of Gowganda. 

On the Western border the canoeist, 
coming in from Onaping or from the C. 
N. R. may reach Fort Mattagami by 
Meteor Lake, where the Onaping Gold 
Mining Company once mined for gold, 
by big bayed Opickinimicka lake, and 
river, the beautiful stretch of Nebequasi 
lake, the deep gorge of Nebequasi falls, 
and past the river’s rock-towering hills, 
into the Mattagami branch of the Moose. 

From here the canoeist has the choice 
of four routes within the reserve. To the 
south he may go up Mattagami lake, and 
by hard portages east—one of the worst 
in the reserve, a mile and a quarter of 
cedar swamp,—reach Okawakenda lake, 
and the Montreal River. Or crossing the 
six mile portage to the north-east of Fort 
Mattagami—a trip that may now be ac- 
complished by waggon on dry road in- 
stead of by Indian trail through bush 
and swamp,—he may travel east up the 
Grassy river with its ducks and moose, 
across the Hawkes’ portages again into 
the Montreal. Again travelling north, he 
may cross the thirteen pretty inland lakes 
towards Muskasenda, catching magnifi- 
cent lake and brook trout as he goes; 
thence across to the Kapiskon river, down 
its fifteen miles of swift water, log jams, 
and rapids, below the big falls, into the 
Mattagami river just at the clay belt. 
Easiest of all, the canoeist may paddle 
forty miles, with but one portage at Ken- 
ogamisee Falls, down the Mattagami to 
the fishing grounds at Wawaitan rapids; 
and thence as many miles as he pleases— 
or his provisions last—with but few por- 
tages to the new Transcontinental rail- 
way, to the Moose river, even to Moose 
Factory and James Bay. The Metagami 
Reserve offers many delightful trips to 
those who, unafraid of frequent applica- 
tions of the tump line or pack strap, care 


A String of Wawaitan Beauties. 


for the free, independent, hardy life of 
the backwoodsman, for those who wish 
to rough it far away from the exactions 
of civilization. 

The sportsman, however, will not have 
to exist on the delights of canoeing and 
portaging alone, delights sometimes more 
perceptible in the memory than in the 
realization. Fish and game are plentiful, 
and the fisherman and hunter who can 
penetrate into the proper districts, may 
be assured of some good days’ sport. 
Fishing, like hunting, has so far not 


been regarded from the _ sportsman’s 
standpoint. Fish are good eating; they 


form a thankful change from salt pork; 
they cost nothing, and they lighten the 
pack of the otherwise necessary pork. 
Therefore the bushman fishes; and as no 
tourist has taught him the science of fly 
casting he fishes with net, troll, and hook 
with a little pork for bait. 

During the two summers I have spent 
in Metagami it has been my good fortune 
to discover some good fishing grounds, 
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Mixing Bread at a Fire Ranger’s Shack. 


especially for trout. We had already be- 
come tired of pike and pickerel—which 
may be found everywhere—when along 
in July of 1908, we started in towards 
Muskasenda Lake. First day out from 
Mattagami we crossed the six mile por- 
tage, and camped on the fourth lake 
north. There we had a vivid, but bitter 
experience with sandflies. The midgets, 
burrowing through blankets and cloth- 
ing, stood on their heads in our flesh, 
with their tails waving gleefully, making 
the night one long torture. In the morn 
ing our canopy was a black mass of sand- 
flles. They were there by the millions, 
and we surrendered at daybreak. 

By noon we had reached Trout Lake, 
the tenth of the series,—a beautiful clear 
water, four bayed lake, with steep, heavi- 
ly wooded shores. There with our cop- 
per line and troll we fished all even- 
ing, The trout received us with open 
arms—or rather mouths—for we offered 
them their only divertisement of the sea- 
They came quickly, and a string of 


son. 
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beauties, cold and firm, soon filled the 
stern of our canoe. They proved fine 
fighters, and still had plenty of life after 
their two hundred foot trip to the sur- 
face to make things lively in the canoe 
when landed. 


The smallest made our supper and 
breakfast—and we were no mean eaters; 
the largest went about nine pounds. 
After partially smoking and roasting our 
catch we headed for Muskasenda, across 
to the Kapiskon and back to Mattagami; 
spending three days on the way, with 
about 40 lbs. of fish. On our way over 
to the Kapiskon river we dropped a fly at 
the foot of a pretty little rapid in a nar- 
row creek. A speckled beauty took it on 
the jump. But the mosquitoes were 
more eager for us than we for the trout 
and we fled precipitately. Lake trout are 
also caught in Meteor and Oshawong 
Lakes, and around Nebequasi Lake, but 
they are smaller than those of the Musk- 
asenda district. 


Our most enjoyable fishing experience, 
however, was near the first of September 
of the same year. We had had a hard 
and exciting trip down to Niven’s Line, 
at the north of the Reserve by way of the 
Kapiskon river. Returning we fought 
our way up the rapids on the Mattagami 
near the Forks to the Wawaitan portage. 
Here the Mattagami in a big bend roars 
over a two mile series of steep, double 
cascades. At the foot of one of the Cas- 
cades were supposed-to be the f&nest fish 
in the world, but we did not know which. 
All morning we tramped, climbed, scram- 
bled and tumbled along the eastern shore, 
trying eddy after eddy, but never a bite 
did we get. Tired and discouraged we 
finally got to our canoe and dinner. 
Across the mile portage in the afternoon 
we packed our stuff, and struck across the 
head of the rapids to the west shore. 
Here we discovered an old, and little 
used trail which ultimately led us to the 
foot of the second cascade. Into the foam 
of the eddy we dropped a pork baited fish 
hook. A rush, a jump, a flash of gold, 
a yell of joy, and our first big trout was 
landed. A round arm swing of the troll 
far out into the swirling water, a hard, 
sure strike, a quick return and a second 
had followed. All afternoon we coaxed 
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them along a hundred yard stretch; and 
so glad were they to see strangers, some 
one that took an interest in their welfare, 
that they almost fell over themselves to 
get to us. They were grand fighters 
both in the water and out, giving us re- 
peated bruises on the sharp rocks before 
we were sure of their final downfall. We 
salted a bunch, rolled them in grass, and 
for two days fought head winds to get 
them forty miles to Fort Mattagami. 
They kept three days longer in a boat 
house with no impairment to their taste. 
This last summer a number of prospec: 
tors visited the rapids; and with some 
difficulty for they are now becoming 
wary, found their fish in the various ed- 
dies of the rapids or in the small streams 
near the foot of the final cascade. It is 
probable that similar fish can be found, in 


minutes before, and was circling back, 
unsuspicious of our continued occupation 
of its feeding grounds. At a sharp bend 
it slid into the water nearly striking the 
canoe. With a startled cry, and with 
head feathers erect it was off in precipi- 
tous flight. In the fall the upper stretches 
of the Grassy in the north, Lake Was- 
abaca in the east, and Lake Minnesinaqua 
in the south west, appear to be the gath- 
ering places for the ducks, and they come 
by thousands. All varieties, practically 
are found, including a goodly number of 
blacks. 

The trapping of beaver, otter, mink, 
fisher, and muskrat, is a work peculiarly 
that of the Indian and backwoodsman, 
one in which the sportsman will hardly 
engage. Beaver have been plentiful in 
the reserve, but are now fast disappear- 


The Trout Pool at Wawaitan Rapids. 


some of the long rapids of the Montreal 
River towards Pigeon lake, or of the Neb- 
equasi or Wahnapitae. These rivers 
however yet remain to be explored by a 
fisherman who is not under the painful 
necessity of hurrying over every portage 
with his packs, jumping into his canoe, 
and paddling, paddling, paddling, chased 
by flies, or running short of supplies. 
More than fish, however, can be found 
in the Metagami wilds. Ducks, for in- 
stance, are numerous on all the streams 
throughout the summer, where they give 
the canoeist some fine sliding and diving 
exhibitions. JI remember a very startled 
duck on Little Hawke Creek, off the 
Grassy fiver. It had flown from us some 
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ing. Indians have told me that the law 
against their destruction is not saving 
them. Many dams are found in the east 
and south, all broken or in disrepair; but 
in the north dams broken by canoeists 
have been found repaired a few days later, 
indicating that the beaver are still alive 
in that section. The meat of the beaver, 
but not the fat, is particularly prized by 
the inhabitants; the fat is peculiarly bit- 
ter and distasteful. The beavers, how- 
ever, have done much for navigation in 
the reserve, making passable in low water 
several travelled streams that otherwise 
would be dry. 

Possibly our most interesting observa- 
tion of the past summer was of three 
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young mink playing around a fallen log 
at the water’s edge. The little fellows, 
with the water dripping from their sleek 
brown fur, with a half-drowned, half-im- 
pertinent look on their faces, manifested 
no particular interest in us when we glid- 
ed in close One would run to the top of 
the log, take a look at us and the scenery 
in general, and slide into the water. The 
second would follow, and then the third, 
keeping up a round of hearty but noise 
less play. 

Bear, red deer and moose, the larger 
game of the bush in which the sportsman 
is most interested, are all found in Metag- 
ami. The black bear is not very plenti- 
ful. Heisa wary animal; he would soon- 
er be without your company, and will 


north from Bisco, during August. The 
bear insisted on crossing the lake; the 
rangers paddled to cut him off. At close 
quarters the axe—the only weapon of 
offence or defence—was passed to the 
bowman. But Mr. Bear, with a quick 
turn, let the heavily loaded canoe shoot 
by, while he slipped past the stern. He 
wasted no time in farewells, but hurried 
to keep an appointment inland. 

Red deer are almost as scarce as bears; 
and a canoeist is lucky if he sees more 
than one of these most beautiful of the 
woodland creatures, during the summer. 
They do not seem to have gone far north 
of the C. P. R. line as yet. We were 
fortunate enough to find one feeding 
along the Montreal river one morning 
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not stop long with you. If he has just 
arrived at the water’s edge when he sees 
your canoe, he will not wait to drink. On 
a fast lope he disappears, never resting 
till he is a mile or more away from dan- 
ger. We startled one on the Kapiskon 
two summers ago. With a dash he 
climbed the bank, hung over a tree for 
a moment watching us, and then disap- 
peared into the brule. Fire-rangers came 
upon a she-bear and two cubs on a por 
tage near Muskasenda the same summer. 
They surrendered the right of way, and 
the meeting was short ‘and amicable. 
Three other rangers chased a big fellow 
down the height of land lake, on the way 


two summers ago. Noiselessly shoving 
our canoe along we crept up close. But 
he was on the alert, and with a graceful 
leap and bound, so different from the cow- 
like movements of the moose, he was 
gone. Again last summer on the upper 
Montreal we crept up on another, coming 
within a few rods of him before he dis- 
covered our presence. Tracks found in 
the swamp and muskeg at the head of the 
largest branch of the Montreal indicate 
their presence in that section; but the 
majority of trails are of moose, not red 
deer. 

The moose is pre-eminently the animal 
of the Metagami woods. He is in every 
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An Indian Family 


section of the reserve by the right of usur- 
pation. It is only a few years since the 
Caribou reigned supreme. Then one day 
Indian hunters, still hunting in the re- 
serve today, noticed new and strange 
prints on the river banks. They searched 
for the new comer, and found him with 
his broad tossing horns and shaggy coat. 
He was of the advance guard. a pioneer 
of the moose invasion that has gradually 
driven the caribou farther north, until 
last winter not one was seen in the entire 
district. Today the moose is hunted by 
the Indians both for its meat and for its 


at Fort Mattagami. 


hide. In winter the smoked meat helps 
out their scanty supply of pork; while 
from the hide the squaws make mocassins 
for home use and for sale to the white 
man in the spring, when the families 
come to their summer encampment at 
Hudson’s Bay Co.’s posts. During the 
summer the families take turns in hunt 
ing moose; and when one is shot there 
is feasting for the next few days. 

Fly season is the time when the moose 
can most readily be found, for then the 
mosquitoes and black flies drive them into 
the water for protection. Once there they 
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do not readily leave. They become in- 
different to man, and at times refuse to 
vacate a stream to give a canoe the right 
of way. It is by no means uncommon for 
a canoeist to back up from a moose that 
does not wish to be disturbed while feed- 
ing. Asa rule, however, after surveying 
the intruder critically for a few moments, 
they will head for shore, stop behind the 
first trees for another inspection, and then 
caater off into the bush. 

3ut they do not all go into the bush. 
We caught sight of a calf one morning 
on the Grassy. It watched us from 
the shore until we were close; and then it 
struck out for the opposite bank. With 
a shout we were after it, and quickly were 
running so close to it we could have 
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forks, to the head of its two main bran- 
ches. For miles the river winds and 
twists through a wide valley of low land 
and swamp. All along were fresh tracks, 
trails, and every indication of many moose 
in the neighborhood. In the lowland at 
the head of the western branch were al- 
most innumerable trails, crossing and re- 
crossing, branching into the woods, or 
running parallel to the water to the hills 
in the distance. The main trails were 
wide and deep, packed solid six inches be- 
low the surrounding land. A few tracks 
were of red deer, but the vast majority 
were of moose. It is doubtful if this dis 
trict has been visited by more than a few 
dozen white men, for it has been rather 
difficult of approach; it has never been 
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caught it by the ears. Back to the shore 
it went, crashed and tumbled along the 
steep bank, and once more took the wa- 
ter. Again we caught it, and again it 
went ashore. Finally by a dried up 
creek, the little fellow, pretty badly 
frightened, went inland. 

It would be difficult to say where the 
moose are most numerous. In 1908 ran- 
gers on a trip to Shining Tree counted 
seventeen in three days; last summer in 
the Opickinimika river, just above Nebe- 
quasi Lake we saw seven in half an hour, 
including four calves. In September of 
this past summer we went up the Mon- 
treal river from Lake Wasabaca, at the 


hunted save by the Indians in the winter 
time. The only practical way for the 
sportsman to come in would be down the 
Wahnapitae to Rosy Creek, up Rosy 
Creek into the eastern branch of the 
West Montreal and up the western 
branch at the junction, a four days’ trip 
from the railroad in low water. 


As a sportsman’s country Metagami 
has two drawbacks: the freeze-up comes 
early; and it is somewhat difficult of ac- 
cess. Heavy frosts occur in September, 
and it is seldom the month passes without 
a snow storm. October, however, is as 
a rule delightful until the last few days. 
Then the weather becomes cold, and some 
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fine morning early in November ice has 
formed on the rivers. Quickly it becomes 
so hard the canoe will not break through, 
and the unlucky traveller must take to 
the bush. A few years ago a party of 
Indians heading for the C. P. R. line at 
Metagami were compelled to abandon 
their canoe on Lake Minnisinaqua, and 
to strike through the bush fifty miles to 
the line. The hunting season in Meta- 
gami, however, opens on October 16, and 
if the hunter is already in the reserve 
by that time he should have no difficulty 
getting out safely with his moose. 

Until this past year there were but two 
ways regularly followed for entering the 
reserve: from the C. P. R. at either Meta- 
gami or Bisco. Both necessitated an 
eighty mile canoe trip with nine portages 
into Fort Mattagami. Thence it was a 
trip of from two to seven days into the 
various parts of the reserve. Now, how- 
ever, a transport company heading for 
Gowganda from Bisco, will take stuff to 


Fort Mattagami, whence the sportsman 
may easily reach the hunting or fishing 
grounds in the northern part of the re- 
serve. Into the south this past season 
many prospectors came from  Banner- 
man’s siding on the C. P. R., up the Onap- 
ing to the Wahnapitae, a day and a half’s 
trip with but few portages and good pad- 
dling. Others came bv the C. N. R. 
through Sellwcood, two days up the Ver- 
million and a short series of lakes into 
the Wahnapitae. This year the C. N. R. 
will be running to Blue Lake, or beyond, 
coming within but an hour’s paddle of 
the Wahnapitae. A townsite has recent- 
ly been reserved by the Government at 
Blue Lake; and the indications are that 
the southern portion of the reserve will 
be readily accessible to the sportsman. 

The Metagami Forest Reserve is a 
new country. Much of it has seldom 
been travelled; much more has _ never 
been mapped. It is pre-eminently a dis- 
trict for the pioneer sportsman. 


CANOEING ON THE MAGNETAWAN. 
BY LILLIAN WATERS MeMURTRY. 
Gliding a-stream in our bark canoe, 
"Mid the Magnetawan’s glories, 
Bird notes, and wavelets, o’er all-Heaven’s blue, 
Where Nature whispers her stories; 
Shadows, of trees in their beauty, are gleaming, 
In the clear waters we skim with delight, 
Life on Magnetawan, passeth love’s dreaming ! 
—God and my sweetheart—what day-dream so bright ? 


A Sacoeenal Deer Hunt in New Brunswick 


BY. W.G: 


N NOVEMBER fifteenth I was 
() called on business to Woodstock, 
N. B., and having a few days to 
spare, thought the time could not 
be better spent than by taking a short trip 
into the woods. Fortunately, I had ta- 
ken my “35” high power Winchester 
along (the rifle that always gets the game 
if you shoot straight) for big game, and a 
32 caliber 10 inch barrel Stevens pistol 
for small game. 

Dropping a note to my friend, Arthur 
Shorey, of Woodstock Road, a flag sta- 
tion on the Gibson Branch of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, telling him that I 
was coming up the evening of the six- 
teenth, [| went about making prepara- 
tions, by purchasing overalls, shoepacks, 
and other necessary articles for the 
woods. I arrived at Woodstock Road 
on time, and was met by friend Arthur, 
a tall six footer, every inch a man, and 
one who knows the woods like an open 
book. 
could get off for the remainder of the 
week, and was all ready to take to the 
woods next morning. 

After a good supper, gotten up by Mrs. 
Shorey, I retired with high hopes for the 
morrow. I was awakened by Arthur 
(after a few minutes sleep, as I supposed) 
and found it was five o'clock. Upon look- 
ing out of my bedroom window, imag- 
ine my satisfaction on seeing the ground 
covered with snow. Here was great luck 
for a start out. Dressing in my hunting 
clothes as quickly as_ possible, I 
got downstairs to find breakfast ready, 
and such a breakfast——buckwheat pan- 
cakes that were a delight, and which only 
Mrs. Shorey can make “just right.” 

We started down the railway track 
about two miles just as the gray light 
was beginning to show in the east. 
The morning was perfect, about two 
inches of snow for tracking and weather 
mild—too mild as it turned out, for in 
less than three hours it commenced to 
rain. Before noon, with the rain and 
wet snow on the underbrush we were 
completely soaked, though in that short 


I was delighted to find that he° 
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time we had seen many evidences of 
abundant game, and had started eight 
deer without getting a shot. At noon 
we came to an empty camp where we 
took shelter, boiled our tea and had 
dinner, after which we returned home 
to get our clothing dried. The weather 
towards evening got much cooler, and 
indications were for snow. 

Next morning the snow was frozen 
and a storm in sight, but we started 
out and before long it commenced to 
snow and blow pretty hard. The snow 
being soft and wet and lodging on the 
underbrush, we got another soaking, 
and returned home before noon. 

On Friday the weather looked better, 
but the snow was frozen to a hard crust, 
making walking in the woods so noisy 
that we started many deer from the 
ridges without being able to see them, 
though we could hear them bounding 
away from the top and opposite sides 
of the ridges. 

Coming across three fairly fresh 
moose tracks (a bull and two cows) we 
followed them for about fifteen minutes. 
Suddenly we came upon them lying 
down behind a thicket of green cedar 
and spruce, but on account of the crust 
on the snow, they heard us and were 
already standing up and keenly on the 
watch. All I could see was the cow 
moose’s head and long ears—which to 
my excited vision, seemed to be about 
two feet long; the head looking over 
the bushes seemed to be about ten feet 
from the ground. 

Instantly my trusty Winchester was to 
my shoulder and my _ eye _ peeping 
through the Lyman receiver sight cen- 
tered on her ladyship’s forehead, be- 
fore I realized that we are not perniitted 
to shoot cow moose. It was, however, 
a narrow escape for her. I lowered 
my rifle with disgust, while Arthur, 
standing a few feet to my right, whis- 
pered to me that the bull was standing 
behind the cow. He wanted me to have 
the honor of bringing him down, as I 
had never before seen a moose in his 
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native haunts. So eager was I to get moose going out through the thickets 
that bull, that I moved a couple of steps on opposite sides. All we could do was 
to one side thinking I might see him. to look at the tracks of the fleeing trio! 
Unfortunate move! The crust on the Being then about five miles from 
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snow broke under my foot with a crash, home, we started in that direction, 
the next instant the cow disappeared, shooting a few partridges on the way, 
and the woods seemed to be struck by’ there being an abundance of these birds. 
a cyclone from the crashing of the three By the time we struck the railway, I 
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was about “all in” by trying to keep in 
sight of Arthur, who got through the 
woods in his long stride with the ease 
and grace of an Indian. I suppose his 
mind was dwelling on the bull moose 
we “nearly got.” Luck, up to this 
point, had certainly been against us, but 
my hopes were still high as the signs 
of game were all around, and I consid- 
ered the cause of our non-success thus 
far, to be the frozen condition of the 
snow, making it difficult to approach 
within shooting distance of game. 

Next morning we were out again 
bright and early, and taking a different 
direction, we decided to visit the region 
in the vicinity of Sowback mountain— 
mentioned by Arthur Slipp in his story 
of a hunt in the October number of 
“Rod and Gun.” On our way we bag- 
ged half a dozen partridges which I shot 
with my Stevens pistol. 

We had forgotten to take along our 
tin can to boil our tea, and I supposed 
we would have to be satisfied with a 
cold lunch. Imagine my surprise when 
Arthur informed me that we would have 
our hot tea just the same. I wondered 


what he would boil tea in, but I was 


not long left in ignorance. Taking his 
hunting knife he approached a white 
birch tree, stripped off a large square of 
bark, like what he uses to make a 
“moose call,’ and folding in the ends 
which were held together with a split 
stick, he produced a dish about five 
inches deep, the same in width and about 
ten inches long. Filling this about 
two thirds full of water he placed it 
across two poles on top of a roaring 
fire, and the edge of the bark immediate- 
ly caught fire. I expected to see the 
bottom drop out and the fire put out, 
but not so; the bark merely burned 
down to the water, and in less than ten 
minutes the water in the birch bark dish 
was boiling, and the tea made. On 
examining the dish afterwards, I found 
the bottom was not even _ scorched. 
This was a new one on me. 

After dinner, we proceeded across the 
“dead waters” and made for the Sow- 
back. The crust on the snow was still 
very noisy, and it seemed impossible for 
us to approach a ridge (where the deer 
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were feeding) without frightening them 
off before we could see them. Several 
instances of this had happened during 
the day. I was beginning to feel a little 
discouraged, as this was my last day, 
and Arthur therefore suggested a new 
plan of procedure, namely, that I should 
walk back down a certain old logging 
road to a point near the swamp, and 
stand there, while he circled over a dark 
hemlock and hardwood ridge seen in the 
distance. This plan worked like a 
charm and all our bad luck disappeared 
as if by magic. I call it bad luck, but 
the fact was that we were not hunting 
right. 

I had not been standing ten minutes 
at my post when I heard, in the crunch- 
ing snow, the short, quick jumps of some 
animal, and as I _ peered through, 
amongst the trees and underbrush, I 
saw a large buck coming, not directly 
towards me, but going to pass about 
one hundred yards to my left. I raised 
my old reliable “35” and waited for an 
opening, and the moment that opening 
was filled by a dark object, I let her go. 
The moment the report echoed through 
the woods, I noticed that Mr. Buck in- 
creased his speed, his tail still in the air. 
I threw in another shell, but all I could 
see was his tail sailing towards the 
swamp. I could not understand how 
I could have missed him, but as I had on 
all previous occasions seen a deer drop 
his “flag” when hit, I could come to no 
other conclusion -but that I had over- 
shot him entirely. Have any of you 
hunters ever seen a deer mortally 
wounded still keep his flag up? 

On going over to where he was when 
I fired I was surprised, and more than 
gratified, to find one continuous streak 
of blood covering the snow fully two 
yards wide, and could easily observe 
that at every jump, the blood had spurt- 
ed out to each side. I knew then that 
he was my buck, and calling Arthur, 
who upon seeing the tremendous spread 
of blood, remarked that we would find 
him inside of one hundred vards. In 
this statement he proved correct. The 
buck lay stone dead, the bullet having 
entered behind the front leg about four 
inches from the lower part of the body 
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and passed out at the opposite side. He 
was the largest and finest buck I had 
ever shot, weighing two hundred and 
fifty pounds dressed with a magnificent 
head and pair of antlers. 

I preserved the head and had it 
mounted by Mr. Avery Morehouse, the 
expert taxidermist of Zealand, N. B. 
The accompanying photo shows the fine 
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proportions of the head, and the good 
work of Mr. Morehouse. 

It was impossible to take the whole 
carcass out in my limited time, so we 
carried him out in sections, I taking 
the head and Arthur the hind quarters. 
I left well pleased with my short outing, 
and intend next fall to go after the 
moose. 


The Nipissing Hunt Club’s Annual 


A Fine Hunting Record 


BY R. McDONAGH. 


ing its bow to the readers of Rod 

and Gun, has something to say 
which may be of interest to those 

who hold opinions on the question of 
“Our Vanishing Deer,” and also to those 
sportsmen who delight in having their 
fall outing in the woods. This ques- 
tion of “Our Vanishing Deer” has be- 
come one of somewhat large proportions ; 
and, even among the members of our own 
Club, we do not agree as to the best 
method of administering the Game Laws. 
The members of the party, who mostly 
all live in the district. are named as fol- 
lows: Jack Floyd, as Captain; Jas. Floyd 
and two young sons, Chris Gerber, Sid 
Dowdall and Archie Eckford of Nipiss- 
ing, Captain L. G. Philips, and Rod 
McDonagh and little son Francis of Pow- 
assan, and Jos. Simms, of Cobalt. This 
year we regretted very much the absence 
of Jack Mills, of Cache Bay, whose little 
boy took sick with the fever, and Jas. 
Joyce, of Petrolia, the Pioneer of the 
Club, whose increasing age prevents him 
from regular attendance. The call of 
the wild stills brings color to the latter’s 
cheek, and a firmer tread to his step; and 
we hope to see him with us a good many 
times yet. Some of our members have 
hunted on the ground we use for eleven 
years; but the Club members, as it is 
constituted to-day, have been hunting 
four years together. The ground we 
hunt over is the most northern part of 
the Parry Sound District. If you will 
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examine the map of the Huron and 
Ottawa District, you will find a large 
Township marked Patterson. It borders 
on the southern shore of Lake Nipiss- 
ing; and on the east side of that Town- 
ship you will see a crooked-shaped lake 
marked as Sand Lake. This is our ob- 
jective point; and around this lake, and 
among the smaller lakes surrounding it, 
is our stamping ground. Sand Lake is 
an S shaped body of water about five 
miles long, and is rather narrow, being 
in some places less than half-a-mile wide. 
Our camp is situated about two miles 
down from the eastern end, at the point 
opposite Wild Cat point on the south 
shore and better known as the Elbow. 
We are distant, therefore, from Powas- 
san on the Grand Trunk Railway, about 
twenty miles, reached by the stage ten 
miles to Nipissing, and ten miles by 
canoe and wagon to Sand Lake. 

For three years we have camped in a 
large 14x18 tent; but last season we de- 
cided we would build a club house or 
bungalow. So in the last week of Oc- 
tober four of our party, Jack Floyd, Sid 
Dowdall, Les. Phillips and Archie Eck- 
ford, went in and had it constructed. 
We used lumber and tar paper, and built 
it 16x24, with a six foot wall, two win- 
dows and one door, and put a square 
pitched roof on it. The rest of our party 
moved in on the Saturday before the first 
of November, taking with them six ca- 
noes, fourteen dogs and a complete camp 
equipage. We made use of the canoes 
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to transport our baggage from Nippis- 
sing village, five miles down the river, 
to the lake, where we had four teams take 
it over the trail to Sand Lake Mills, 
where we reloaded it again into the ca- 
noes and paddled up to our camp. The 
trip was made without incident or mis- 
hap, we arriving shortly after dinner 
time at our ground. The time occupied 
(a shade over a half day) compares favor- 
ably with the length of time made by 
some of our neighbouring clubs, some of 
them taking from two to three days in 
making camp. We make this compari- 
son as merely showing the advantage the 
location of our ground has over some 
others. 


The balance of Saturday and Sunday 
was used in straightening up our camp 
and building shelter for our dogs. The 
evening was spent in telling each other 
stories of past hunting expeditions, and 
in discussing the manner in which our 
hunt would be laid out for the ensuing 
Monday morning. The work of the camp 
was also divided among the members. 
Jack Floyd as Captain put out the dogs 
and placed the men, also being the chief 
cook. Jim Floyd and L. G. Phillips had 
charge of the house-keeping. Sid Dow- 
dall and Archie Eckford had to get the 
camp wood, and Rod McDonagh and 
Chris. Gerber looked after the dogs. The 
kids, Mang Floyd and Francis McDon- 
agh, were to carry in wood, and Francis 
was not to dull the axe., 

On Monday morning, then, we were 
all up early and had breakfast at day- 
light, all on edge and ready for the fray. 
The positions were allotted as follows: 
Chris. Gerber went to Green Point, Rod 
McDonagh with his little boy went to 
Bradley's Stump, Sid. Dowdall to Wild 
Cat Point, Archie Eckford, Mang Floyd 
and Les. Phillips to Perch Lake trail, 
and Jim. Floyd to Perch Lake. Jack 
Floyd was to start the dogs. We all 
struck out, then, for our watches, the 
Captain giving us half an hour before he 
started the dogs. It was a beautiful calm 
morning, the sun showing up, giving 
promise of a warm day. It was not very 
long before the music of the dogs com- 
menced, and seemed to be heading for 
the runway on which the writer was sta- 
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tioned. In a few minutes a fine buck 
jumped into the water and swam across 
a narrow little bay toa point. The writer 
killed it when it got ashore, with two 
shots, shooting it through the jaw first 
and breaking its back the second shot. 
The dogs could be heard running well 
and giving a lot of tongue, and it was 
only ten minutes later when another 
smaller buck came along and was shot in 
the same manner. In the meantime a 
shot was heard on the Perch Lake trail, 
and another south of us where Jack was 
starting the dogs, and several were also 
heard at the Perch. All this shooting 
was done before half past eight. In a 
short time the writer was surprised to 
hear two deliberate’ shots, which 
which had been arranged for as + cali-off 
signal. Our surprise was occas:oned by 
the fact that Jack had said h2 would 
start two gangs of dogs, the last gang to 
be started about eleven o'clock, and it 
was not yet nine o'clock. However, we all 
repaired to the camp, and to the first of us 
who arrived Capt. Jack explained that he 
had himself shot a nice buck back in 
the woods where he had started the dogs, 
and that hearing so many of us shooting 
he concluded there was enough deer shot 
for one day. In this he proved himself 
correct, as, he having shot one, the writer 
killing two, and the Perch Lake gang 
coming in reporting three, there was, 
therefore, a total of six. Two deer had 
run out to Les. Phillips, and he downed 
the doe at the first crack; but when he 
attempted to reload his “32 special,’ the 
extractor refused to work, and the other 
deer stood and watched him working his 
gun, endeavouring to get the empty shell 
out, for quite a while, finally jumping 
away. Les. was very angry, and the air 
was quite sulphurous while he was de- 
scribing what had occurred. At Perch 
Lake Jim. Floyd had killed a small buck 
and a doe, so our record so far was six 


deer shot at and six deer killed 
before nine o’clock first morning. 
This was enough all right, and we 


spent the rest of the day hanging up our 
trophies and leisurely cleaning the camp. 
The day proved very warm, and the 
question was broached as to whether we 
would send out deer right away or wait 
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awhile. We decided to wait a few days 
and hope for colder weather. On Tues- 
day morning when we wakened up we 
could hear the rain pattering down on 
the roof, so we stayed in camp; but after 
dinner it cleared up and we went across 
to the Peninsula. Here a large buck ran 
up to Sid. and he shot it and hung it up 
there on the spot. That was all we got 
that day; but we returned to camp well 
satisfied. 

Wednesday morning looked like a bad 
day, it being dark and cloudy with 
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Thursday was a dark day also, and the 
watchers were changed around some. 
Sid went to Perch Lake, Chris. Gerber to 
Bradley’s stump, Jim. Floyd to Whisky 
Island, and Rod. McDonagh to Wild Cat 
Point, Archie Eckford and Les. Phillips 
to the dam and Mang Floyd to Perch 
trail. Sid. killed a large buck and a 
small doe at Perch, and the writer killed 
a nice doe at the north end of Sand Lake. 
The same morning we had quite a bit of 
sport with a fawn that jumped in the 
lake close to Chris. Gerber. We had 


Returning with the Trophies, 


every appearance of rain. It, however, 
kept clear and began to get colder. 
About ten o'clock that morning Eck- 
ford’s two big hounds, Sport and Ring, 
brought a doe to Rod McDonagh, and it 
was killed down near Sand Lake Dam. 
That was all-we got that day, the runs 
going wild. By this time we began to 
appreciate the comfort of our camp, and 
congratulated ourselves on having such 
a dry, cosy place in nasty weather. 


mutually agreed among ourselves, and 
strict orders had ‘been given not to 
shoot any small deer; and, of course, 
Chris. would not shoot this one. How- 
ever, after it swam out into the lake, he 
got in his canoe and headed it up to 
camp where the writer was watching. 
Between the two of us we put a noose 
over its neck, making use of the painter 
of the canoe, and letting it make iis way 
to shore, snubbed it to a limb of a lying 
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tree, which was in the water close to That afternoon we were pretty busy, 
shore. The deer made no effort to go cleaning and hanging up our big deez, 


out in the lake again, but, if it had, it 
could have easily pulled the rope off the 
limb; but it confined its efforts to mak- 
ing big buck jumps in the air every 
little while. We in the meantime had 
left it to its own devices until our hunt 
was over, and after about an hour’s time 
we all came back to camp. When the 
deer saw us coming it lay down in the 
reeds and had its head elevated enough 
so that it could just see us and no more. 
Some of the boys climbed out and went 
up to it, and it was apparently quite 
tamed, and after some petting and strok- 
ing, it permitted itself to be carried into 
a large canoe where it lay down quietly 
in the bottom of the boat. The boys 
took it up to our camp door where it 
lay down; but in a few minutes it began 
to show some curiosity, and ended by 
getting to its feet, and, walking deliber- 
ately into the camp, lay down beside 
the stove. We were very much amused 
at this, and would have given quite a 
bit for a camera at that minute. It lay 
there for an hour or so, and after getting 
thoroughly warmed and dried it got to 
its feet and commenced walking around. 
We had some notion of keeping the deer 
a captive, but finally decided to let it go. 
Before chasing it away, however, we tied 
a large Bandanna around its neck, and 
making a tin label out of the top of a 
can, we wired it to a hole in its ear, 
afterwards chasing it up the hill. That 
was not the last we saw of it, however, 
as that afternoon, when two of our fel- 
lows were going down to the lower 
watch, there it was in the lake again, 
swimming across to where it first intend- 
ed to go. The boys chased it out, and 
that was the last we saw of it. It may 
be our luck to get it another season. 


Friday morning broke clear and bright. 
Jim and Mang Floyd went to Perch, Sid. 
Dowdall to Bradley’s stump, Chris. Ger- 
ber to Wild Cat Point, Rod McDonagh 
and son to Perch trail, Archie Eckford 
and L. G. Phillips down to the dara. 
The result was four bucks, one being the 
largest that had been shot. Two deer 
were let go, one by Eckford and ote by 
Chris., each being considered too small. 


and we were in pretty fair humor with 
ourselves, although the warm day had 
worried us a little. Up to this time we 
had not lost a dog, and they were all 
getting mtd fat. 

Saturday morning turned out bright 
and sunny. We started two gangs of 
dogs, the writer taking out a gang in 
addition to Capt. Jack. The resakt 
shows what an element of luck there is 
in the hunting game. We aad eight cr 
ten splendid dogs running that morning, 
and we got only one small deer, Mang 
Floyd killing it at Perch Lake, but both 
Jim. Floyd and Chris. let a deer go Ly 
them, considering them too small. After 
dinner three of our crew went out to 
Nipissing, Capt. Jack, Mang Floyd and 
Francis, the two latter having to 
go home for their school and home duties. 
Sunday we had a large addition to our 
crew, Jos. Simms, Ned Floyd and Wel- 
lesley Dowdall coming in, and we were 
quite a merry party that evening. We 
were visited by Dr. and Alex. McKenzie, 
of Sand Lake Mills, and occupied the 
evening in telling stories and relating in- 
cidents that occurred in former ex- 
peditions. 


On. Monday Chris. Gerber killed his 
first deer at Island Point, it being a 
nice doe, and Archie Eckford killed a 
large buck at Green Point. This was the 
bulk of our hunt that day. 


Tuesday Ned Floyd shot a nice large 
buck at Bradley’s stump, Archie Eckford 
also killing a large doe at Green Point 
and Dec. Dowdall killing a small buck 
near the dam. We were getting pretty 
well up towards our limit by this time, 
and strict orders were given to shoot 
nothing but large bucks. However, it is 
rather hard to prevail upon younger 
members of a club to hold their fire; and 
on Wednesday morning the last of our 
deer were killed, being two small deer, 
a buck and a doe. What was probably 
one of our best deer was got on Tuesday 
afternoon by Jos. Simms. Archie’s two 
dogs, Sport and Ring, had been started 
early in the morning, and had taken a 
deer out of hearing, and five of us were 
going down in three canoes to hunt the 


THE NIPISSING: HUNT CLUB’S ANNUAL 


lower end of Sand Lake, when right op- 
posite the middle canoe, which contained 
Jim Floyd and Jos. Simms, a large buck 
jumped into the water and commenced 
swimming down into a bay. Jim and 
Jos. gave chase and Jos. shot him when 
he was landing on the shore. He proved 
a beauty and afterwards tipped the scales 
at two hundred and eight pounds. Joe 
was quite proud of it, as it was the first 
deer he had shot in a number of years. 
The two deer killed Wednesday morning 
made us twenty-four deer; and, as we 
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teams came in we moved everything out 
to Lake Nipissing in the wagons and 
from there in canoes up io Nipissing 
Village. 

The photos exhibited show our deer 
embarked in five canoes. The large 
canoe has ten deer in it, and is pretty 
well loaded down. Reading from left 
to right the men in the canoes are Rod 
McDonagh, Capt. Jack Floyd, Jos. 
Simms, Sid Dowdall and Ned Floyd. 
The other picture shows our deer as they 
were hanging up with the members in 


The Members and Their Game. 


registered just twelve members hunting, 
the hunt was over, and we prepared to 
move out of camp, sorry in one sense, 
but much elated at having such a bunch 
of large-sized deer. That afternoon 
some of the members went after the 
horses, and others carried deer out of 
the woods, and Thursday we repaired 
the cadge-road to Lake Nipissing, and: 
carried out the rest of our dee- to the 
trail, and on Friday morning when the 


the foreground. Upon arriving at Nip- 
issing we divided our deer by lot, each 
member of the party getting his two 
deer. Our largest deer weighed 232 lbs. 


dressed, six of them weighed 1265 lbs. or 


an average of 211 Ibs., and ten deer 
weighed 1960 lbs. There were sixteen 
bucks and eight does; and it was our in- 
tention at first to have as few does as 
possible; but one now and again totalled 
eight. The result of our hunt apparent- 
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ly went to show that the deer are in- 
creasing in our locality, as we had no 
trouble in getting a start, and deer were 
seen everywhere we went. Right here 
we lay claim to a record in that our 
party shot at only twenty four deer. We 
killed twenty four deer. We wounded 
no deer that we failed to get, and twenty 
four deer were all that our party pulled 
a trigger on. 


In summing up our impressions the. 


writer has the opinion that the season 
should be two weeks later than itis. A 


great many deer were spoiled this fall, 


the warm weather in the beginning of 
each week of the season being answer- 
able. Considerable discussion has been 
indulged in in this neighbourhood in re- 
ference to the clause in the Game Laws, 
permitting a settler in “unorganized por- 
tions of the Province” to kill two deer 
during the open season for his own use, 
without a license. The discussion is 
mostly confined as to what is the mean- 
ing or interpretation of this particular 
clause. Some say district, others territ- 
ory and others again township. In a 
great many cases around here the set- 
tlers bought no license. Some who 
lived in an organized township claimed 
that the use of the word unorganized 
portions of the Province permitted of 
their hunting without a license. Others 
again who live in unorganized town- 
ships hunted without a license and claim- 
ed they were right, and the other fellow 
was wrong, and should be be prosecuted. 
It is the opinion of the writer that the 
meaning and wording in this clause 
should be made very clear. 

It is quite apparent that partridges 
have increased rapidly as numbers were 
seen and heard all through our hunt. 
The pot-hunter will keep their numbers 
lessened, unless he is more closely 


tied 
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watched. The sign of wolves was no- 
where to be seen, where three years ago 
their howls would keep one awake night 
and morning. If they have increased 
in numbers, they have chosen a new 
stamping ground, as nothing was seen 
of them these last two years by our 
party. 

We will here relate an occurence that 
took place some four or five years ago. 
Jim Floyd, one of the members of our 
party, was packing a canoe down the 
Perch Lake Trail from Perch to Sand 
Lake on the afternoon of the first day 
of the season’s hunt. It was late in the 
day and Jim, was hurrying along to 
make the camp. He had reached a cer- 
tain turn in the trail known as “The 
Ash Tree” and the canoe being over 
his head, he had not proper use of his 
vision. However his eye had caught 
the sight of something moving among 
the very high grass that grew on the 
partly dammed trail. Hastily swinging 
the canoe from over his head, he had 
just time to catch a glimpse of three 
moving figures flitting into the thick 
wood from almost at his very feet. 
They were wolves and just a few steps 
from him lay their prey. It was a large 
deer which had been pulled down only 
a few moments before. The blood was 
still running from its throat and they 
had torn a few mouthfuls of flesh out 
of its hip. This deer, had been caught 
and pulled down. without a sound having. 
been made by the wolves. 

Just a few words about the dog ques- 
tion :while our party as a rule use dogs 
and most of us keep fine hounds and 
thoroughly enjoy the work they do, 
yet the most of our party would be per- 
fectly satisfied, if the season was two 
weeks later, to tie up the hounds and 
still hunt on the snow. © 


Mr. P. E. Bucke writes from Ottawa: 
I have to thank the very extensive circu- 
lation of Rod and Gun for the many in- 
quiries I have received as the result of 
my little contribution to its pages on the 
subject of Kaliki, the new rod wood. 
These inquiries came from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in the east to British 
Columbia in the west and all the Provin- 


ces between. South of the border line 
from Pennsylvania in the east to Califor- 
nia on the Pacific Coast. Most of these 
correspondents have been answered, but 
I regret the wood applied for has not 
come to hand. May I ask permission to 
assure your readers who have applied to 
me that if they will exercise the quality 
of patience all will eventually be served. 


; 
S 


A Day in a Snipe Marsh in, British Columbia 


BY P. E. BUCKE. 


most widely distributed game bird 

is the true Wilson Snipe. The 

rice fields of India, Burmah, China 
and Japan are perhaps its most celebra- 
ted haunts, while there is no portion of 
Canada in which it cannot be found at 
some season of the year. From Alaska 
and Hudson Bay in the north, where the 
breeding grounds are to be found, to the 
southern boundaries of the Dominion, 
all sportsmen know and enjoy a day 
with the Wilson Snipe. 

When the colors of Autumn appear 
and the birds are well feathered, a grad- 
ual southward flight is made until north 
and central South America is reached, 
while more than a few find their way 
to the West Indian Islands. Outdoor 
observers know of their return in the 
spring by noting the clusters of holes 
in the mud into which they thrust their 
soft and pliable bills, speedily detecting 
any earth worm or moving life such as 
the larvae of insects or the insects them- 
selves. 

On one occasion I noted a solitary 
specimen, which spent an entire winter 
at a natural spring on the banks of the 
Rideau River in a part which is now 
within the city of Ottawa. The spring 
‘water must have come from a consider- 
able depth as it was warm enough to 
escape freezing. As the snow fell or 
drifted, the heat of the spring formed 
a cover, some five or six feet in diame- 
ter, leaving a small orifice in the top 
sufficiently large to enable Mr. Snipe to 
fly in and out of his winter residence 
as he pleased. 

I flushed the bird on three or four 
Occasions, at intervals of several weeks 
apart, thus making sure that he actually 
did spend the long winter there, al- 
though the thermometer often ranged 
below zero, Farenheit, for several days 
at a time. 

This incident would appear to show 
that it is not the cold which causes 
these birds to migrate south so much 
as the lack of their natural food, which 
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it is impossible to obtain during frost 
and snow. 

We all know that there are good snipe 
grounds in Manitoba and throughout 
the Western Provinces. Old _ inhabit- 
ant of the city of Winnipeg well remem- 
ber the time when snipe could be killed 
within almost any portion of the present 
town site. To get snipe in profusion 
however, within the borders of the Do- 
minion, it is necessary to go to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


I well remember one morning in No- 
vember being rattled up by my friend, 
Jack Sutton, with the query: 

“Would you like to experience a little 
fun on the wing?” 

“My dear Jack,” I responded, “I am 
ready for anything so long as it is out 
of doors and out of town.” 

“Have you anything in the shape of 
a barking iron?” was his next question. 

“T have a first class English No. 12 
that will kill a crow at seventy-five 
paces. The man who built it, however, 
must have been short of wood as it is 
straight in the stock and not much good 
for flight shooting.” 

After some further chaffing we agreed 
to take the electric car from Drake St., 
Vancouver, early next morning. Both 
were promptly on the scene passing 
through Kitsilano, and over the bridge 
of the north arm of the Fraser River we 
reached Lulu Island. The ride proved 
delightful. Some portions of it travers- 
ed the woods which are rapidly disap- 
pearing before the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the zeal of land agents for the 
sale of lots. 

Nearing the Fraser River the car pas- 
ses a place which has been used by the 
Indians for many generations as their 
burial grounds. Numerous curiosities 
have been found here and others are 
still occasionally discovered. 

Lulu Island is thirteen miles long by 
about seven wide and has evidently been 
formed by the silt and wash from the 
great mountains that lie along the Fra- 
ser for hundreds of miles. How many 
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ages were taken to accomplish this Her- 
culean task time alone can tell. How- 
ever many millions of years were thus 
occupied, the task is not yet complete. 
The present appearance of the island 
reminds one of Alladin’s palace, in 
which the jeweled windows were all fin- 
ished with one exception. This was 
left for the Sultan to accomplish, and 
the task proved exceedingly costly, as 
it took all the jewels in his treasury. 
With regard to Lulu Island it will still 
take a good many thousands of years to 
raise it above the river if left to natural 
causes, that is, from the disintegration of 
the mountains. To hurry up the task 
the land will require to be diked and 
drained by means of steam pumps. In 
this way the whole area will eventually 
be brought into cultivation much more 
speedily. 

The reclamation of these lands will well 
repay the cost as the enormous crops of 
roots, oats and hay now raised on the drier 
lands almost stagger imagination. One 
man told me his threshing of afield of 
oats showed an average of one hundred 
and sixty bushels to the acre. 
is a level prairie with very few trees and 
no stones are to be found. 

In the meantime the marshes form a 
perfect paradise for snipe and waterfowl 
in the late autumn season. When the car 
had proceeded about two thirds of the 
way across the island we left it and enter- 
ed some fields to the right of the track. 
Proceeding a short distance we came to 
a small creek some eight feet wide, with 
extensions here and there. As I was 
musing on the day’s prospects, “Bang, 
bang,’ came from Jack’s gun. My friend 
was a little in advance and lifting my 
eyes at the noise I saw him dart forward, 
and with a shout, pick up a couple of teal. 
A little later I was successful in flushing 
a grey duck. 

After some consideration we decided, as 
it was still early in the day, to go to the 
marsh. The sight of some snipe on the 
wing caused us to turn into a field in 
which, to our surprise, we found a plenti- 
ful growth of mangels. As we struggled 
through the fence a wild shriek saluted 
our ears, and three birds burst from their 
cover with that erratic zigzag flight so 
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discomposing to the best wing shots. Re- 
covering our breath and our feet, as indi- 
cations pointed to business, we looked a- 
round, The mangels astonished me. I 
do not know how deep they were in the 
ground but they stood from-a foot and a 
half to two feet out of it, their tops spread- 
ing out like overgrown palm trees. The 
field apeared to be full of snipe and we 
blazed away right and left. When, how- 
ever, it came to picking up the dead birds 
we found them so hard to find in the rank 
growth that we were compelled to aban- 
don the field; otherwise we should have 
expended our ammunition with very poor 
results so far as retrieving the birds. 

With reluctance we left this favored 
spot but another half mile brought us to 
a good tufted marsh where the grass was 
short, cattle having probably been pas- 
tured on it during the summer months. 
Here we had a high old time. Jack, a 
first class wing shot, killed nineteen birds 
without a miss, failing with the twen- 
tieth. My best was four out of five. Of 
course I blamed my gun_ stock, Jack 
laughing heartily at my excuse. 

The day was sunny but not too hot and 
from eleven till three the snipe appeared 
to be taking a siesta, as between those 
hours we had almost to tread on their tails 
to get them out of the grass. By four 
o'clock we had expended all our ammuni- 
tion. This is the usual result of a_day 
with the snipe on the island, no man car- 
ing to drag around enough cartridges to 
keep his gun going. 

On counting up our bag we found that 
Jack had twenty seven and a half brace 
while I had twenty three. Forty brace 
a day is by no means an unusual bag, 
either on Lulu Island, the Pitt meadows 
or at Sumas, on the border line between 
Canada and the States, where the Canadi- 
an Pacific Railroad branches off at Mis- 
sion Junction to Bellingham, Seattle, 
Portland, ete. 


A considerable number of snipe alight 
and stay for some time in these places in 
the spring on their way to the breeding 
grounds in the far north. Either the food 
they procure in the south is poor, or their 
long flights from their winter quarters 
have made them thin and muscular, for in 
the spring they provide quite a different 
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kind of diet to the plump round bodies 
they supply in the autumn. 

The habits of the snipe are peculiar and 
erratic. They may be found in large num- 
bers at a certain point one day whilst on 
the next not a single bird can be flushed 
at that place. Being almost nocturnal in 
their habits they lie in close cover for the 
greater part of the day. 

When we returned to the station of the 
Electric Railway we still felt game for a 
little more excitement. MHastily partak- 
ing of a cold luncheon which we had 
brought from Vancouver, and filling our 
cartridge belts with some No. 5 ammuni- 
tion, we hied to the edge of a lagoon on 
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the other side of the track, meaning to 
take in the evening flight of the ducks. 
We found them beginning to come from 
the Cascade range, where frost had set 
in, to the warmer air of the sea coast. 
Searcely had we taken our stand in a 
sheltered position before the whirr and 
whistle of wings apprised us that birds 
were in the air. 

In a little over half an hour, before 
darkness set in, we bagged nine brace. 

While well pleased with the successes 
of the day we left anything but a blessing 
on that mangel field for concealing so 
many fine dead specimens of the noble 
Wilson snipe. 


A Successful Fishing 


BY J. N. 


BOUT the middle of July a couple 

A of summers ago I was busy in my 

store when a traveller friend of 

mine dropped in for a chat. My 

friend, whose name is Fred, had previ- 

ously exchanged fish yarns with me, and 

we had agreed that at the first suitable 

opportunity during bass season we would 

spend a day together on Lake Simcoe in 
pursuit of the gamey bass. 

On the particular morning to which I 
refer my friend thought the time had ar- 
rived for this promise to be carried out, 
and remembering how I had agreed to 
the proposition and that the opportunity 
might not soon again recur, I decided to 
leave business and spend the remainder 
of the day in his company. 

We had a light lunch and made hasty 
perparations for our journey, having an 
eleven mile drive before us and the best 
part of the morning gone. With all these 
drawbacks we were in high spirits and 
Fred proved a jolly companion, although 
we knew our day’s sport must be short. 
At Pufferlaw we left our horse and rig 
and embarked in a light but seaworthy 
skiff belonging to Mr. John Barr, who is 
always pleased to give his visitors a 
good time and see them secure a big haul 
of fish. 

A stiff pull of two miles had to be 
taken before we were on the beautiful 
waters of Lake Simcoe. When we emerg- 
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Trip on Lake Simcoe 


ed on the lake I took my bearings and 
despite Fred’s questioning “Are you sure 
you have hit it right?’ we reached the 
favorite spot. Fred wet the first line 
and confidently offered the bet of a cigar 
that he would catch the first fish. 


Scarcely had Fred’s line been put out 
when a vigorous pull told him that a 
lusty bass had made connections and the 
screeching reel indicated to both of us 
that the fish was a fighter. I became ex- 
cited as the contest proceeded and threat- 
ened Fred that if he allowed the fish to 
go I would myself go after it. Fred, how- 
ever, had had bass on the line before — 
and knew well how to handle him. He 
played the bass finely, allowing him to 
make his vicious runs and high jumps 
and thus tire himself out, when he 
brought him to the net and soon had him 
in safety. He proved a beauty and 
when weighed tipped the scales at five 
and a half pounds. 


My turn had come, but it was my for- 
tune to sit in moody silence watching 
Fred land one after another till six fish 
were piled before him. Then a rushing 
pull at my line awoke me out of my 
dreams and before I could exactly dis- 
cover what had happened Mr. Fish had 
taken out nearly all my line, the reel run- 
ning like a buzz saw. As soon as I re- 
covered myself I gave him a check and 
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thought he had got away. On reeling in 


a yank told me he was still holding the | 


line, and after a good fight, which lasted 
for ten minutes, | had him under control 
and safely landed. Another big fellow, 
a six pounder, followed, and Fred grasp- 
ed my hand with hearty good will. <A 
third was captured after a good fight, 
and both fishermen were in the height of 
good humor. 

Our good fortune continued until we 
secured our legal limit, and although it 
was hard to leave off, we restrained our- 
selves, contented to enjoy the remainder 


of our stay in viewing the scenes around 
us. The hope of similar experiences on 
future days sustained us as we set our 
faces towards the town with a return to 
the old routine of business. Our arduous 
row back and our long drive home did 
not interfere with our enjoyment, and al- 
though it rained a little, temporary dis- 
comfort was cheerfully borne when we 
looked at our fine string of fish. The 
pleasant memories of that trip will re- 
main with us till we are able to enjoy an- 
other one, in each other’s company, in 
the coming season. 


Fly Fishing For Black Bass 


BY J. P. BUCKE. 


your magazine on this subject. It 

does not do to be too dogmatic. A 

scheme that works well up the Ot- 
tawa will not be the best for the clear 
water of the Great Lakes. I have tried 
them both and advocate in tan colored 
waters a bright fly, and in clear water 
more sober colors; it is well to begin 
with two flies, but after you discover 
what the fish want, fish with one. 


| SEE there is now some discussion in 


I like a six ounce rod, ten feet six inch- 
es long—Kaliki wood, if you can get 1t— 
for flies, in dark water Massassaga, 
Chubb, and Polka; in bright, clean water 
Frofessor, Henshall and Canada. The 
following flies are good in all waters: 
Lord Baltimore, Parmacheene Belle and 
Zulu, also any half used up Salmon flies. 
I like these flies best dressed on a No. 6 
hook. It has been well said that we all 
fish with too large a hook. 


The Highlands of Ontario 


BY EDWARD ANGUS. 


November: A horse and a horn and a hound 

With his tail on the wind and his nose to the ground. 
The Red buck is whistling clear in the dawn, 

The cock-partridge calls to his mate and is gone. 


The great antlered elk, with his fronded front tossed 

To the morning, comes crashing the ferns, frail with frost; 
My throne for a horse and a horn, and a hound 

With his tail on the wind and his nose to the ground. 


HE building of the Provincial 
Government’s railway north from 
North Bay has opened a new field 
for the hunter and fisher and the 
lover of the wild. Lake Temagami in 
Northern Ontario, comprising nearly a 
million and a half acres of land and water, 
is reckoned to have one lake with three 
thousand miles of shore line. The Tema- 
gami Reserve is reckoned to hold hun- 
dreds of lakes with thousands of islands. 
It is kept and cared for by the Govern- 
ment, and although the Indians when in 
need of food may kill the wild cattle of 
this wilderness, the deer, moose and 
caribou, no white man is permitted to 
carry fire arms measuring more than 
four inches in length. The result is that 
in the summer the moose come down to 
the water edge and stand and gaze at 
the canoes that are threading the islands, 
while the occupants cast flies over the 
surface of the translucent lakes and tempt 
the black bass from the deep. Recently 
on a four days’ fishing trip in Island Lake 
and Wasacsamagami I saw eight moose, 
many of them right near. 

When we realize how many moose and 
deer die annually at the hands of sports- 
men, we marvel at the multitude that 
remains. One answer is that the Can- 
adian Governments, National and Pro- 
vincial, take care of the big game. Al- 
gonquin Park, an Ontario Government 
Preserve consists of two thousand square 
miles of wilderness, the water shed of 
half a dozen important rivers, is kept 
as a breeding ground for wild things. 

Like the Temagami District it is filled 
with lakes setting one high above another 
in the torn, tangled and twisted highland 
of Ontario. These lakes as well as the 


rivers are literally alive with fish of 
almost every northern specie. These 
crystal lakes feed one another, the last 
lake in a chain finding its way to one of 
the rivers which emptying into some 
other river finds its way to the sea. And 
all through this watered wilderness, es- 
pecially on the narrow stream connecting 
the lakes, the busy beaver builds his dam, 
and on the shore just at the water’s edge 
the home wherein he houses his family 
In winter. 

The beaver is an interesting animal 
and if you take the trouble to rest a while 
in the hushed and snow hung forest in 
winter time, you may see the working 
members of the family coming out to the 
ice to cut green shrubs which they carry 
below to break the monotony of a diet 
of water soaked, sour birch. And once 
in a while you will see the bewhiskered 
“Medicine Man” of the Colony coming 
forth to cut a spruce. When he has 
succeeded in amputating two or three 
feet of the tree trunk he will drag it into 
the house, leaving the remainder of the 
tree to lie and rot, for this spruce bark 
is taken temperately and as medicine 
only. The beaver is also a migratory 
animal. Wasacsamagami is so called 
by the Indians because, before the beaver 
came, the forest that fringed the shore 
was bright with birch. It was the “Lake 
of the Shining Wood,” and although the 
beaver has destroyed many of the white 
trees, there are enough still standing to 
justify the name. The Indian invariably 
has fair excuse when he gives a name to 
a lake, a river or an island. Temagami, 
for instance, means deep water. It is 
interesting and very exciting for the am- 
ateur angler to have his Indian guide 
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speaking softly and pointing over-side 
“there bass-two-three.” And almost 
invariably, although the white man’s eye 
may not find the fish, if you cast your flies 
over the pool indicated by the Indians 
the bass will come out of the “Temag- 
ami,’ and sometimes two or _ three. 
Once in Kauffmann Canon, which con- 
nects the Lake of the Shining Wood with 
a lesser lake, I saw Dr. John E. Jones, 
‘the United States Consul at Winnipeg, 
‘take three black bass at one cast, weigh- 
ing altogether six pounds, and land them 
all with a five ounce fly rod. The black 
‘bass of the northern lake puts up a beau- 
tiful fight, and when you get two or three 
of a kind they will give you an interest- 
ing half hour. 

The Temagami Reserve is patrolled by 
a large and responsible force of fire rang- 
ers who see that fires, started by the 
carelessness of campers, do not destroy 
the forest, and that the campers them- 
selves, do not destroy the game. At the 
close of the season the scattered and scar- 
ed families gather again and although 
their ranks are sadly thinned, they are 
constanty replenished from the great 


breeding grounds where men may not ° 


kill either in season or out of season. 
One of the charming features of a 
shooting trip to Temagami, is, that whe- 
ther successful or unsuccessful, the beau- 
tiful scenery alone is worth the price of 
admission. Nowhere in America are 
more beautiful lakes and islands, waters 
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and water falls. Temagami Inn, an 
hour’s sail from the station, is beautifully 
situated on the point of an island with 
a sea of islands immediately in front. 
‘ne of these, Bear Island, is an old 
‘Hudson’s Bay Post. This island and the 
Indians who dwell there are interesting, 
and the lover of Indian lore may pick 
up here many interesting items. Still 
further up the lake at the foot of Lady 
Evelyn Lake, there is another comfort- 
‘able hotel named after this beautiful lake 
and standing not far from Lady Evelyn 
Falls. It would be quite possible to take 
a canoe or gasoline launch at Temagami 
station and ramble throughout a whole 
summer season without doubling a trail, 
almost without using the same portage 
twice. It is really, a new wonderland, 
and the interesting feature is that it is 
so near to so many cities. By the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, which takes the 
tourist and hands him over to the Gov- 
ernment line at North Bay, it is but 
thirty hours from Chicago, Washington, 
New York or Philadelphia, say twenty 
hours from Detroit, Pittsburg and Mon- 
treal, and less than that from Buffalo 
‘and Toronto. The discovery of Cobalt 
‘Camp, some thirty miles north of Tema- 
gami, has necessitated a splendid daily 
‘train service from the south, which in- 
‘cidentally is a good thing for the sports- 
man who is always eager to get into the 
field, and when he has finished, as anx- 
jous to get home with his moose head. 


A Successful Big Game Hunt 


BY P. H. ROOS. 


HE Waterloo Hunting and Fish- 

ing Club, which has for several 

seasons back hunted deer and 

fished speckled trout in the coun- 

try lying north-east of South River in 

the Parry Sound District, found new 
grounds further west last season. 

Deer were quite plentiful in the new 
locality and it is probable that the Club 
will make it their permanent camping 
place. 


The party consisting of nine men left 
Waterloo on the evening of October 


29th in a C. P. R. private car containing” 


a complete outfit and well stocked with 
such provisions as are needed and relish- 
ed by hungry hunters, including (whis- 
per it gently) a little ’83 and Kuntz’s 
Export, the former of course, to be used 
externally on sprained or swollen joints, 
the latter—well, the members of visit-- 
ing camps always do arrive dry. 


es 
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It was sometime next morning when 
the boys reached their destination and 
began to prepare for their journey into 
the woods. 


The way was rough and a good many 
difficulties had to be overcome before the 
tent was finally pitched at about 8 p.m., 
after which came the evening meal, and 
though Cook Hergott was never head 
chef at Delmonico’s, no one complained 
of the fare, for we had experienced an 
all-day fast. 


On the opening day of hunting an 
early start was made for the runways, 


day, hunting through the day, smoking, 
telling stories, attending to our sprained 
joints, listening to the phonograph, etc, 
until finally the Club had secured a liber- 
al number of deer and the remainder of 
the time was spent in becoming familiar 
with the new hunting grounds. 


The return trip home was made with- 
out special incident, everyone agreeing 
that it was the best outing the Waterloo 
Club has ever had and that there is no 
other sport equal to that which brings 
men in touch with nature in her primeval 
beauty as seen in the woods of Northern 
Ontario. 


The Waterloo (Ont.) Fishing and Hunting Club. 


but though several deer were seen, they 
were wary and did not come within 
range. 


With the advent of the second day the 
party was more fortunate and secured a 
fine buck, which was brought into camp 
and duly inspected while the story of the 
lucky sportsman as to the beautiful shot 
he made to secure it, was carefully lis- 
tened to and taken as usual “cum grano 
- Salis.” 


And thus the sport proceeded day by 


Before closing, the writer wishes to 
express the opinion which he holds that, 
owing to the large and ever increasing 
number of deer killed by wolves every 
year, it is highly important that the 
bounty on wolves be raised to such a 
point as to make it an incentive to set- 
tlers, trappers, hunters and others to 
unite in their extermination. 


This might be done by raising the 
hunter’s license fee, to which no true 
sportsman would object. 


On Lake Winnipeg in the Seventies 


Adventures of Two Tenderfeet 


BY A. )C: 


HEN I was a boy my home was 

WV in a portion of the Province of 

Quebec where I was restricted 

to catching a few small trout 
and shooting a limited number of part- 
ridges and pigeons. 

In 1872, under instructions from the 
Dominion Government, my father went 
to Manitoba in order to survey Domin- 
ion lands. In those days it took a month 
for a letter to travel from Manitoba to 
Quebec, and communications were few 
and slow. ‘Those letters, however, when 
we did receive them, had much to say 
about fishing and wild fowl, and though 
I had been left in charge of my mother 
and sisters, I was impatient to follow 
my father. At the end of two years my 
boyish impatience could no longer be 
restrained, and I obtained permission to 
_join my father. A fortnight was con- 


sumed in those days of slow trains, bro-’ 


ken down stages, and flooded prairies, in 
travelling between my home in Quebec 
and Winnipeg. Ample payment was in 
store for me for all my troubles and ad- 
ventures, however, after my arrival. I 
had a glorious time with the ducks, 
geese and chickens. As for fish, we did 
not have to invent fish stories, the only 
trouble was that a man caring for his 
reputation for veracity dare not tell one 
half the truth. Like all good things in 
this world, one can have a surfeit even 
of fine sport, and soon something out of 
the common began to be needed in order 
to keep up the excitement. This proved 
particularly the case with regard to 
fishing. 

After a time I began to hear stories 
of the run of white fish up the Little 
Saskatchewan, which connects Lake 
Manitoba and Lake Winnipeg. We were 
told that the fish ran up the river in 
countless thousands, and that the sight 
was one never to be forgotten. As I 
had never been any distance down Lake 
Winnipeg, I made up my mind to go and 
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bring in some of those fish. I was for- 
tunate in securing as a companion a 
cousin of about my own age. The start 
was made from Lower Fort Garry, and 
the goal of our hopes was about two 
hundred miles down the Lake. 

A Hudson Bay York boat was secur- 
ed and three Indians engaged as help- 
ers. We loaded the boat with empty 
barrels, a few barrels of salt and some 
goods for trading purposes. 

It was September 20th, 1874, that we 
set out, and inexperienced as we were 
in big lake sailing, it never entered our 
heads that we were starting at the time 
of the equinoctial gales and that we 
were likely to have a rough trip. Our 
boat was similar to those used by the 
Hudson Bay Company for transporting 
their goods and furs all over the North- 
West for the preceding couple of cen- 
turies. These boats are thirty feet long 
on the keel, with a slope towards the 
stern, making them over forty feet in 
all with about twelve feet beam. The 
mast was amidships and carried a square 
sail. The boats were also fitted with 
eight eighteen-foot oars and a twenty- 
four-foot sweep at the stern in order to 
steer in rapid water. Such boats would 
stand almost any weather on the large 
lakes, and millions of dollars worth of 
goods and furs were carried in them all 
over the great North-West, with scarce 
a mishap in two hundred years. Four 
tons was their regular load on the larger 
lakes and six tons or more on the small- 
er ones. 

Our start was quiet enough. There 
was scarcely a breath of wind stirring, 
and our three men made little headway 
rowing down the river in so heavy a 
boat. 

My cousin and I took turns at the 
tiller, trying to look as dignified as old 
Hudson Bay steersmen. When this 
work became so monotonous that we 
could stand it no longer we would jump 
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up and get out one of the extra oars, 
filled with determination to make that 
boat spin. After, however, about fif- 
teen minutes’ swinging of an eighteen- 
foot oar over the side of a slow moving 
boat we would suddenly remember 
something to be done in another part of 
the boat and thus find change of occu- 
pation. 

In this manner, relieved by an occa- 
sional shot at the ducks, we at length 
reached the mouth of the river, twenty- 
five miles from Fort Garry. As there 
was still no wind we pitched our tent 
and had a good duck shoot the follow- 
ing day. There were then thousands of 
ducks around us in the marsh, which is 
on both sides of the river and extends for 
ten miles up from the mouth. 

Just at dusk that evening, when we 
were preparing for the night, there came 
a light breeze from the south. With a 
rush we had our tent down and every- 
thing in the boat prepared for a start. 
By the time we were all ready the wind 
had freshened to a good sailing breeze. 


Starting out on a large lake at night 
is rather awe-inspiring to one not accus- 
tomed to it, and both bold steersmen 
immediately resigned. One of the In- 
dians, known by the name of John Cle- 
mens, was selected for the command, 
and on the principle that there is a spe- 
cial providence watching over green- 
-_ horns, we had, unknown to ourselves, 
secured one of the best boatmen in the 
North-West for our leader. To note the 
change in the man _ was_ astonishing. 
From an insignificant looking fellow he 
seemed to swell out to twice his ordin- 
ary size and assumed the airs and dig- 
nity of a commander. He changed his 
hat to a fur cap with a tassel a la Hud- 
son Bay Company and made quick and 
efficient preparations. We all felt the 
change and knew at once that we had a 
commander. 

By the way, John was named after 
Mark Twain, he having been adopted 
when a child by one, John Clemens, who 
claimed that he was one of Mark’s rela- 
tions. Just what the relationship was 
it was hard to tell, as the degree depend- 
ed upon his condition of drunkenness. 
Sometimes he posed as Mark’s cousin 
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and at other times as his uncle. I never 
had much doubt as to his being some 
relation, and one summer, seeing Mark 
for the first time, any doubts I may have 
cherished vanished. They were enough 
alike in both looks and manners to be 
brothers. 

To get back to the boat, however. 
We scudded along with a fair breeze, 
which increased in strength every min- 
ute. By the time we made Willow 
Point, fourteen miles out, it was blow- 
ing so hard that we ran in for shelter, 
resolved to wait for daylight, as there 
was a bad place ahead which it was 
dangerous for us to navigate in 
the night. Pulling the bow of the boat 
on to the sand and putting out lines on 
both sides from the stern in order to 
keep her from swinging around we roll- 
ed up in our blankets. Some preferred 
to sleep ashore and others in the boat. 
When I awoke at daylight and had a 
look around I wondered what made the 
place look so familiar, seeing that I had 
never, so far as I knew, been there be- 
fore. After a time it struck me that the 
scene was similar to pictures I had seen 
of tropical islands when a storm was 
raging. The trees on the Point were 
fairly bending double with the gale that 
was blowing. As we were in a shelter- 
ed spot we did not realize that a storm 
was raging. After breakfast, therefore, 
we hoisted the sail and started out. 

Once outside we were convinced that 
it would have been better for us to have 
remained in shelter. There was no 
beating back with our square sail, and 
we had to stand all the fury of the 
storm for the next thirty miles. Pulling 
the corner of the sail well down into the 
boat we took in reef after reef until we 
had only a small rag to the wind. 

How we did scuc down the lake, al- 
though we had only a small portion of 
the sail exposed! With the huge swells 
that were following us, it required all 
John’s skill to keep us from filling. As 
all sailors know, every seventh swell is 
larger than the others, and upon the 
larger ones John kept his weather eye. 
He held the bow of the boat up to meet 
them, and just as one towered above us 
and seemed about to overwhelm us, he 
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quietly eased her away and under the 
swell would go without drenching .us. 
The whole experiences and scenes were 
too grand for us not to enjoy them, 
though I for one felt very weak at the 
knees. For two long hours we held on 
in this way until we came to “Drunken 
Point,” one of the worst places on the 
lake. Whether the Point was drunk or 
not I could not tell, but we were all cer- 
tain the lake was. For half an hour it 
Was touch and go whether we weather- 
ed the Point or no. The seas appeared 
to come from every direction at once, 
and they were nearly too much _ for 
John’s skilful seamanship. At length 
we got safely through and in another 
hour ran into quieter water. 


At noon we put into a sandy bay for 
dinner, having made nine miles an hour 
for five hours with a sail no larger than 
a “down East barn door.” 


Lake Winnipeg lies nearly north and 
south, and being a very shoal lake the 
water rises and falls with the north and 
south winds. At the southern end it is 
not an uncommon occurrence, when a 
gale from the north is blowing, for the 
water to rise three or four feet perpen: 
dicular measure. While engaged at 
dinner we noticed that the water was 
slowly rising, and as we were approach- 
ing another large part of the lake we 
were not sorry to see it, as it indicated 
that the gale was moderating. Before 
we had finished dinner we saw a Hud- 
son Bay Company’s boat come out 
from behind an island to the east of us. 
We were filled with pride, because we 
knew they had not cared to venture out 
in the storm through which we had 
safely ridden. We made a good scur- 
ry to follow them and were soon in their 
wake. The wind dropped and _ before 
we had gone ten miles it was a dead 
calm. The Hudson Bay boat, having a 
larger crew. than. ours, got out 
eight oars and made good time for Loon 
Straits. Our commander, not to be out- 
done, attached a long pole to his tiller, 
making it reach the after thwart. By 
this means he rowed and steered as well. 
With all hands at the oars we made a 
good second. Most of the shores of 
Lake Winnipeg are very low, and a few 
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miles appears a great distance. After 
rowing a couple of hours my constant 
glances over my shoulder were reward- 
ed by seeing a fire on shore. I com- 
municated this information to our crew 
and it heartened them up wonderfully. 
They knew that those ahead of us had 
made this fire, and bending to their oars 
with redoubled vigour soon had us a- 
shore, our tent up and a good fire going. 

All next day the wind was from the 
north, and we had a dull time, as we 
were On a small island on which there 
was no game. We put out our net and 
tried to get some fresh fish, but without 
success. 

Two hours before daylight next morn- 
ing a slight noise in our neighbours’ 
camp awakened me. I turned out at 
once and found a slight breeze blowing 
from the south. Evidently the rival boat- 
men were trying to steal a march on 
us. As quietly as possible they were 
collecting their things and preparing for 
embarkation. I aroused the boys and 
we made a race of it, trying to get ready 
as soon as the others. As, however, we 
had to put up our mast and lift our net 
they again got the start of us. We sail- 
ed until daylight and gradually got a- 
breast of them. 

Now one boat and then the other 
would shoot ahead a little. If straining 
muscles would have given us the ad- 
vantage we should have gained and re- 
tained it. No matter, however, how 
muscles are bulged they have no great 
effect on the speed of a big boat unless 
there is a pile of coal on which to oper- 
ate at the same time. Fortune favour- 
ed us, the wind hauled more abeam, 
and we began to leave them. When they 
reached “Dog Head,’ some twenty-five 
miles from the starting point, we were 
enjoying a good hot breakfast. At this 
place we parted company, the Hudson 
Bay men taking the east side of the 
Lake for Norway House, while we con- 
tinued on the west side for Little Sas- 
katchewan. 

Here we shipped a mascot in the shape 
of a small Indian boy, ten years af age, 
whose friends wished to have him taken 
to his parents at Saskatchewan. The 
Lake widens out at Dog Head and we 
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had to haul away to the south west for 
two hours to gain the west shore. Our 
route lay between some islands and the 
main shore and we were so close hauled 
that we could barely make headway. 
By this time it was blowing a gale and 
' that helped us. A boat rigged fore and 
aft would have made it like a bird but 
our square rigged tub made a poor and 
laboured attempt at it. In spite of all 
we could do we nearly knocked the end 
off the last island. As it was we just 
managed to squeeze through and then 
squared away for the north west. 

A gale of wind quartering aft but 
without much sea enabled us to make 
mile after mile without touching a rope. 
The shore gradually fell away to .the 
west and at four o’clock we had to make 
harbour in a beautiful sandy bay—the 
record standing at eighty miles for our 
day’s run. — 

We put out our net quite close to the 
shore and by the time we had it all down 
we felt there was something in it. On 
taking it out again we drew out a large 
whitefish which was immediately cook- 
ed for supper, and while eating it we had 
rosy visions of a good haul in the morn- 
ing. Alas, for human _ expectations, 
when we lifted the net in the morning it 
was empty. 

After about an hour’s sail in the morn- 
ing we had to again make land as the 
wind was too much ahead to lay our 
course. Till four o’clock in the after- 
noon we remained on an island and the 
wind then shifting to the east we made 
off on our last stretch to the river, 
twenty-five miles away. None of our 
crew had ever been there but we knew 
the course in a general way. 


We picked up the west shore just be- 
fore dark, after crossing a deep bay, but 
did not know how to find the river. 
Here our little mascot proved of great 
assistance and pointed out where the 
river came into the bay. 


It had now grown dark and as we had 
no compass, John could scarcely be ex- 
pected to run a straight course without 
even a star to guide him. After a time 
the outlook became decidedly unpleas- 
ant and John asked us to fire our guns. 
We obeyed his request and before the 
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echoes of the sounds had died away a 
large fire started to blaze upon the shore. 
The light proved sufficient to show us 
that we were sailing wide enough of our 
mark to put us on some bad shoals near 
the mouth of the river. We also found 
that the river entered the lake almost 
parallel with the shore and that it was 
a very hard place to find, even in day- 
light. 

When we landed we found that the 
fire on the shore had been made by a 
white man who was expecting a small 
schooner for a load of fish. His camp 
was two miles up the river but every 
evening he rowed down to the mouth 
and looked for the schooner. A pile of 
dry wood was in readiness in case he 
needed it for a beacon. When he saw 


the flash of our guns he had just em- 


barked for his camp. To spring ashore 
and light his wood-pile was the work of 
a moment. His prompt action proved 
our salvation, for in two more minutes 
the bank of the river would have shut 
us off from the view of his fire. Upon 
closer acquaintances he proved to be an 
old friend, and on which side there was 
the greatest pleasure at the meeting, it 
would be hard to say. Most certainly 
he saved us from a very disagreeable 
experience, and we were grateful accord- 
ingly. 

We rowed to the foot of the rapids 
where he was living and pitched our 
camp. On the following day the In- 
dians came around and we suggested 
“White Fish!’ -They were, however, 
much more interested in tea and tobacco. 
Having, in the slang phrase, “been there 
before,’ we knew we must possess our 
souls in patience if we wished for any 
success with the Indians. Therefore we 
opened our tea chests and tobacco cad- 
dies and gave them a libéral supply. At 
once they started in for a great pow- 
wow, smoking and drinking tea. They 
had been without tea for some time and 
drank considerable quantities of the mix- 
ture, which they made very strong. 
Next morning, they told us that the tea 
had had such effect upon them as to 
keep the camp awake the whole night. 

When we urged them to bring in 
white fish it was only “Nipewa Atega- 
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meg Wabang” (plenty white fish tomor- 
row). With this constant repetition in 
response tO Our requests we began to 
be afraid that we were “sold.” 


Next morning, however, the fish began 
to arrive and when they did come in, 
came in such quantities that we became 
frightened. We wished to take some 
from each Indian and did not like to 
refuse any of them. Our crew started 
counting the fish as each canoe arrived 
and gave the occupants a due bill which 
we honored with goods. By noon we 
had five thousand white fish piled on the 
bank, each fish weighing from three to 
seven pounds—two boat loads instead of 
the one for which we had come. All of 
them had been taken in the rapids that 
morning by about fifteen Indians and 
squaws fishing with dip nets. The price 
(settled by the chief) was one and a half 
cents each. The question was how we 
were to take care of them, and the prob- 
lem was solved by getting every knife 
in camp and setting the whole band to 
work. By night we had all the fish 
cleaned and salted. 


We made up a crew of Indians with. 


John in command, and sent a load of 
fish to Dog Head. In the meantime we 
bought fish and cranberries—a _ hun- 
dred gallons of white fish oil and three 
barrels of cranberries. In those days in 
Manitoba, all machine oil was fish oil. 


One day while we were waiting we 
thought we would try the fishing with 
dip nets. We secured a net, which is 
attached to a long pole and went up to 
the head of the rapids. We began scoop- 
ing but without much success, only now 
and then getting a fish. As we were a- 
bout to give up a small boy came along 
and we handed the net over to him. He 
waded out above his knees, made a scoop 
down stream, and then pulled straight 
in. When he reached the bank he was 
unable to raise the net. We hauled the 
net in for him and there were seven large 
white fish. Another haul and seven 
more beauties were landed, next time 
five and so on until we had forty. Our 
curiosity was satisfied, we got into the 
canoe and ran down the rapids back to 
camp. I may state here that the season 
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was practically over when we arrived at 
the river. 

Our boat having returned from Doe 
Head, we started for home with the bal- 
ance of our cargo. The little schooner 
had arrived, loaded, and departed. For 
two days we had a good run and on the 
evening of the second day we were at 
Sandy Bay, forty miles from the mouth 
of the Red River. There was a young 
moon and as the wind was a little off 
shore we thought we would go on. After 
supper, Ed and I spread our blankets 
and settled down for a snooze expecting 
to find ourselves in the Red River when 
we awoke. 

In about a couple of hours we were 
aroused by the boat dancing around in 
an unseemly manner. We were soon on 
the alert and found that the wind had 
shifted and was coming off the broad 
lake. The moon had set, and the night 
turned out a wild one. Again I wished 
myself at home, but it was no use wish- 
ing. Looking ahead I saw a round black 
spot in the darkness. 

“Willow Point, John!” 

“Ah, ah,” (the Indian grunt for yes). 

John was making for the only point 
of safety on that dark and tempestuous 
night. 

There was no entering the mouth of 
the Red River on such a night. It was 
at this crisis our Commander showed up 
in all his glory. A stone’s throw too much 
to starboard, and we would have been 
on the rocky Point; a little too much to 
port, and we would have missed the shel- 
ter of the Point and not been able to 
enter the harbour. We had some mo- 
ments of keen anxiety. John, however, 
proved equal to the emergency, and a 
few minutes afterwards the surf on the 
point was roaring behind us and we were 
gliding along in calm waters. 

The next moment the small schooner 
loomed out of the darkness. She was 
lying at anchor, and we had almost run 
into her, as she had no lights showing. 
As we passed we gave a war whoop 
and saw the crew scrambling up on 
deck, one over the other. As we were 
out of sight in a twnkling they must 
have been a pretty scared lot. The -in- 
cident probably taught them the danger 
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Coward’s Boat and Frame Works, Kingston, Ont. 
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Our erected boat frames are a marvel of simplicity. With our system the frames are sent in two or three 
sections, costs no more for freight, no duty to pay, no patterns wanted, deck beams fixed. The planking is so 
easy by our system that ladies can now finish their own boats. 


Hulls planked only, and finished boats in any stage of construction. Reliable new and second hand gasoline 
engines and boats in stock. 


SELLING REPRESENTATIVES: JOHN HEPWORTH, 339 St. Joseph St. Lachine, where our boats can be seen. 
W. XK. SIMS, Sault Ste. Marie, selling agent for the Soo and district. 


LAUNCHES 


This photo shows our grace- 
ful 18 ft. x 4 ft. 9 in. Camper’s 
Launch. Itis well built, pro- 
perly finished, fitted with 3%- 
h.p. engine, and makes eignt 
miles an hour. Cockpit roomy 
with wide lockers full length. 
Carries ten persons comfort- 
ably. Do not buy until you 
investigate this bargain. 


Complete, with engine install- 

ed, brass deck fittings and 

deck rails, corduroy cushions 
and linoleum on floor : 


We build all sizes from 18 to 45 feet, and M. | BUTLER | $300.00 = 


carry n stock 18 to 25 ft. launches, a 
Motor Bots and Yachts i 
BRicuman Sees Write for Catalogue A 


tp a boe ds 


THE LEADING 


Launch Boat Establishment 


IN THE DOMINION 


We make a specialty of Gasoline Launches of all 
sizes and descriptions. Our speed Launch, 25 ft. x 4 ft. 
6 in., with 12 H.P., speed 16 to 18 miles per hour— 
very safe. We build Row Boats, Skiffs, Dinghys, Sail- 
ing Yachts of all descriptions, any size or design built 
to order. We guarantee all material and work first-class 
and highly finished. Parties wanting to purchase can- 
not do better than place their order with us. We fur- 
nish prospective buyers with models of our boats. 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


Bas- Note the Address— 
BARRIEFIELD, ONTARIO, spies 
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of lying at anchor without lights, even 
on lonely Lake Winnipeg. 

We passed a miserable night on the 
sand beach, without wood, and only the 
reeds to shelter us from the wind. 


Next morning there was a tremendous 
sea running, and though we were anx- 
ious to take advantage of the fair winds 
to reach home, we hesitated to start. We 
tried without success to induce each oth- 
er to take the responsibility of giving 
the order to start—the sea looked so 
awiul! 

However, about nine o’clock the 
schooner hauled up anchor and headed 
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for the river. That action put us on 
our mettle. We were not going to be 
left behind by the schooner, even though 
she was four times our size and decked 
over. Away we went after her and our 
boat showed her good qualities. If she 
could not sail in the wind’s eye, she 
could ride a big swell and we made the 
river safely. 

Late in the afternoon we reached 
home perfectly happy, with the excep- 
tion that we had to return to Dog Head 
for the balance of our fish. 

This second voyage was a cold, rough 
trip and we only reached home one day 
before the river froze up for the winter. 


English Pheasants in Canada 


BY JACK MINER. 


Rice, of Pense, Sask., in the December 

number of Rod and Gun, as to the ac- 

climating of the pheasant in Canada, 
I may tell him that I have had consider- 
able success in my efforts in south west 
ern Ontario in raising these birds in con- 
finement. 

I have twenty five acres of a jungle 
which I keep as a preserve, not shooting 
in it myself nor allowing anyone else to 
do so as far as I can prevent it. In an 
enclosure near my house I have a pheasan- 
try. Ten years ago I liberated twenty 
young pheasants and every year since I 
pursued a similar policy, hoping by this 
means to stock Essex County with phea- 
sants before very long. 


. Le reply to the query of Mr. G. Spring 


Last spring several broods were reared 
‘near the jungle and I liberated twenty- 
seven that I raised. These were nearly 
full grown when they left my home and 
garden to join their wild mates. In the 
middle of October I made several trips 
around and through the jungle and the 
sights I saw were most gratifying and 
encouraging. In one field of standing 
corn I raised fifteen or twenty and as they 
sailed over my head one after the other 
for cover I thought I never saw a finer 
sight. 


‘no birds. 


On my return from Mooseland on Nov 
ember seventeenth I found a very differ- 
ent state of things. Going over the same 
ground I found long tail feathers, torn 
down brush heaps and empty shells, with 
Such results are most discour- 
aging. My neighbors know the guilty 
parties but not wishing to be mixed up in 
a law suit decline to tell what they know 
and consequently I am unable to take 
proceedings as I feel I ought to do. 


I have done all that is humanly speak- 
ing possible to propagate the pheasant in 
this county and with this failure I am 
quitting the effort. 


The Chinese or English pheasant is the 
hardiest bird I know and will stand any 
kind of rough weather. I need only men- 
tion one of my own experiences in proof 
of this statement. Ten years ago this 
January my little boy was ill with black 
diptheria and in my anxiety over his con- 
dition I neglected my pheasants. From 
Sunday to Wednesday morning four 
cockbirds were left in a pen covered only 
by wire netting without food or water and 
with the thermometer varying from twen- 
ty to twenty-four below zero. When I 
remembered them I at once went to see 
them and expected to find them dead. 
To my surprise they came forward to 
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Canadian Beaver hey rc Fie 


Motor Boat Service 


And as staunch and handsome 
as they are speedy. 


SCHOFIELD-HOLDEN 


Work or play on the water, and 


you need a Canadian Beaver. Motor Boats 
SIMPLE, POWERFUL, are wonderfully fine boats, 
: built with rare thoroughness 
RELIABLE and DURABLE and equipped with the famous 


Schofield-Holden engine, a won- 


: Saye 
Starts without cranking. der for power, smoothness and 


Connecting rod bronze, with re- We build from any specifica- 
movable bearings, crankshaft forged tions and build our reputation 
with taper for flywheel, ball-thrust go pee cae a 

‘ ks : you are interested in owning a 
bearings, elevated gear driven timer, boat built right, send for our 
bronze gear pump, flange coupling, new catalogue. Plans, sketches, 
new improved carburetor. Madein ideas, etce., supplied without 
one and two-cylinders. Sizes 4 charge. 
horsepower and up. SCHOFIELD - HOLDEN 

Sold at a reasonable price. MACHINE CO., Limited 

The Foremost Motor Boat and 
SHERMAN-COOPER CO. Marine Engine Works in Canada 


1045 Eastern Ave.,Toronto 2 CARLAW AVE., TORONTO 


The WATERMAN Special Speed CANOE 


—— or Racing Yacht Tender —— 


The biggest little boat you’ve ever seen. Built by the leading canoe builders of America. 
Graceful in design. Most approved speed lines. Staunch construction. Mahogany trimmed. 
$300.00 up. Specially designed OE our famous MODEL K MOTOR. Length 20 feet. Beam 
3Y, feet; equipped with our 1, 2, 3 or 4 Cylinder Motor, or two 3-cylinder Motors and Twin 
Screws. A “goer” from the ate a delight all the time. Send for catalog with full deserip- 
tion. Remember it is an exclusive canoe creation. Catalog describes also our famous Porto 
Motor (Outboard) and our standard models from 1 to 30 H.P. 


1514 Fort St. West, Detroit, 


"Waterman Marine Motor Co., Mich, U.S.A 


BOWLER, HOLMES & MECKER, 141 Liberty St., New York City (Distributors Greater N.Y.) 

ARTHUR P. HOMER, 88 Broad St., Boston (Distri’tor for al] New England east of Conn. River 

JAMES M. WAIT, 1205 Michigan Ave., Chicago (Distributor Chicago and adjoining counties 
in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin). 

ROBER MACHINERY CO., Portland Oregon (Distributors for Washington and Oregon). 
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meet me as usual, anxious for their break- 
fast. There can be no doubt that phea- 
sants will stand the climate. 


For stocking purposes however, they 
are a failure. In the first place the phea- 
sant is too easy a mark on the wing. 
Secondly when he alights he runs just 
far enough for Johnny Sneakem to get on 
his trail and pot him. Thirdly he runs a 
few feet before he rises and thus gives the 
shooter too good a chance to be missed. 


With a large preserve that can be close- 
ly and efficiently watched, pheasants will 
do well. They are certainly nice birds 
and will rejoice the hearts of any true 
sportsmen. 


For myself I am ‘going to try the Hun- 
garian partridge and would be obliged to 
any reader who would give through the 
pages of Rod and Gun, personal exper- 
iences in the work or raising partridge in 
Canda. 


A Fine Bag: Shot with an Ithaca Gun. 


A Fine Bag of Game 


LL Canadian sportsmen are inter- 
ested in the work of their fellow 
sportsmen in other parts of the 
world and enjoy an occasional 

glimpse of the manner and methods 
adopted elsewhere. The above illustra- 
tion shows the results of a crocodile hunt 
in the Panama Canal Zone. The sports- 
man on the right, who is standing up, is 
Mr. Hiscock, described as the champion 


crocodile hunter of the zone and the 
results of his hunt make a good appear- 
ance in the picture. Mr. Hiscock uses 
a 10 bore ten pound Ithaca gun, and, as 
will be seen, makes good use of the 
same. He is enthusiastic in favor of 
his gun and says that without it he 
could not do such good work in reducing 
the numbers of crocodiles within the 
zone. 
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The Ideal After all, the selection of a motor narrows down to the choice 
of an engine that has the best record for service. 
As for speed, there’s the Idlewild, owned by Paul Hesser, Cin. 


Mar ine Power. : cinnati, Ohio, powered by a Scripps. This craft has a record speed 
: ar of 32% miles an hour and is undoubtedly the fastest boat on par 
La | 


: ars i water. 
Equipment In regard to reliability, we can quote you the enthusiastic praise 


of hundreds of Scripps owners who have gone through the entire season 
without a hitch or repair of any kind. 


: Scripps Motors are built for service, with all the refinement of 
i to 6 Cylinder detail and care of construction found in the highest grade of auto- 


to 100 H.P.; one to six cylinders. A letter from you will bring our 


4 . aN mobile engines. 
Ato 100 H.P. ‘ All Scripps Motors are of the four-cycle type, and range from 6 
: ote Fae catalog. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. __ 
660 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pe aR 


ewan c- 4 Sy ia Zz — Seer. Idlewild : 
wee owned by Paul Hesser 
-. Cineinnati,.Ohro. | 


‘Speed 32% miles per hour. | 
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Speed and Something Entirely New in a Family 
Semi-Speed Launch. 


IT IS A WINNER ! 


Send for our large catalogue 


and net price lists of Launches 
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Row Boats and Canoes. 


Department R. 


er CIDLEY & C@ 


PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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Protective Work in Saskatchewan 


HE annual meeting of the Saskat- 

chewan Game Protective Associa- 

tion was held at Regina on Jan- 

uary twenty-ninth and _ proved 

highly successful in bringing together 

the friends of protection from different 
parts of the Province. 

The report of the Gun Club Commit- 
tee and the financial statements were 
both received and regarded as satisfac- 
tory. 

Officers were elected as follows: Hon. 
President, Hon. W. R. Motherwell; 
Hon. Vice-President, T. N. Willing; 
President Dr. Low; Vice-President J. A. 
Wetmore; Directors, H. F. Mytton, H. 
Acaster, and H. C. Lawson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. M. Van Walkenburg. 

A number of important changes in the 
game Laws of the Province were report- 
ed and discussed. The prohibition of 
Sunday shooting is made more emphatic 
by adding the words:“and the carrying 
of a gun ready for use in the vicinity of 
game shall be prima facie evidence of 
hunting.” 

Owing to the rapid decrease in the 
numbers of prairie chicken, the favorite 
game bird of the western provinces, the 
open season has ‘been reduced to the 
month of October. 

The close season for beaver is extend- 
ed to 1915, but power is reserved to the 
Minister of Agriculture to permit the 
breaking of dams or removal of beaver 
when they are found to be damaging 
property. 

The use of poison for the destruction 
of fur bearing animals is forbidden, but 
this term does not include wolves. The 
export of unprime skins is prohibited. 

A fee of $1 must be paid for a permit 
to export a deer head and a like figure 
for each shipment of one dozen or less 
of duck or geese and no One person may 
export in one season more than five 
dozen of such birds. No permits are 
allowed for the export of dead prairie 
chicken or other grouse. 

Taxidermists doing ‘business in the 
Province must pay a license of $5.00 
annually. 


_ Beaver 


A new schedule of licenses has been 
made for shooting as follows: 
Bird license for residents of 


cities, towns and villages... $ 1.00 
Resident license for big game 

hunters a2 5... chew eee eee $ 2.00 
Non-resident big game license. $50.00 
Non-resident bird license ...... $25.00 
Non-resident bird license for six 

days: ws; See. 5 5 = Lote $10.00 


The provisions for the issue of permits 
for guests has been repealed. 

Penalties for contravention of the Game 
Laws now range from a minimum of 
$10 to $300 and costs according to the 
nature of the offence. 

Persons away from home and carry- 
ing guns as though for use in the close 
season are liable to be searched by 
game guardians and provision has been 
made for the 
search of buildings. 

The most important addition in pro- 
tective work is the setting apart of the 
Dominion Forest Reserves known as the 
Hills, the Pines, the Moose 
Mountain, and the Porcupine Reserves 
as game refuges where the carrying of 
guns and hunting and trapping are for- 
bidden at all times. The Provincial 
authorities are co-operating in this mat- 
ter with the Dominion Forestry service. 

General approval was expressed of 
these changes and additions. 

Mr. T. N. Willing, the chief game war- 
den reported that seventy five prosecu- 
tions and convictions under the game 
law occurred in his department during 
the year. 

Instructions were given to the Secre- 
tary to request the Department of Agri- 
culture to advise the Association in fu- 
ture of any proposed changes in the 
game law. 

It was decided to hold a special meet- 
ing one month before the open season 
and concert measures for assisting the 
Department in enforcing the game laws. 

The Secretary was instructed to again 
bring before the proper authorities the 
matter of securing buffaloes for the 
Saskatchewan Game Preserves: | 


issue of warrants for 


al 
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* IS THE BOAT YOU REQUIRE. During this month only our 19 ft. Boat complete with 4 H P. Engine, capable of 
% making 8% miles per hour will be sold at $295.00 KF O.B. cars at Factory. Interior paneled and finely finished 
% throughout, will give more satisfaction than any boat youcan buy. Other sizes a‘ proportionate prices. % 
~ ae 
ote 2, 
* THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., Ltd., 39 ALBION STREET, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO % 


THE SUNNYSIDE CRUISER—1910 Model 


Pa MOST REMARKABLE “MODEL . EV ER. MA D.E. 
Steady — Easy to Paddle — Seaworthy — and Light. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WALTER DEAN, Mifr., 1751 Queen St. W., TORONTO 


If You Are Thinking of Buying a Ganoe This Year 


T will pay you to place your order now for s Bush Canoe. as they are well made in every particular. 
and for easy running, carrying capacity and general appearance they are unsurpassed. Investigate and 
be convinced that these canoes are built to give entire satisfaction, and do it. 


Send for Price List. ' 


W. T. BUSH - Coldwater, Ont. 
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No necessity of your looking for a better Canoe than 
— manufactured by the — 


Canadian Canoe CoO., timitea 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
They cannot be found. Send for catalogue A. 


The Windego’s Tepee 


BY F. C. ARMSTRONG. 


ber in the year 1905 that I began to 

get my traps together for my win- 

ter’s work, and by the time October 
came in I was on my way up the Steel 
River with my birch bark canoe and my 
winter’s outfit. My camp was four miles 
above Steel River falls and when I had 
made the camp fairly comfortable I com- 
menced to run out my trapping trail. 

Everything went well and I secured 
mink, marten, sable and foxes to such 
an extent that by Christmas I had furs 
worth about $200. With such a result 
I thought I could afford to go to Jack 
Fish and spend a few days over the 
Christmas holidays. 

Accordingly,- having made all neces- 
sary arrangements, I left camp at six 
o’clock on the morning of the twenty- 
third. I was equipped with snow shoes, 
and was making good time as the walk 
ing was excellent, when at eleven o’clock 


|: WAS about the middle of Septem- 


I struck the first drift wood jam. Think-. 


ing it a good time for luncheon I soon 
had a fire on and was waiting impa- 
tiently for the water, to boil when I 
noticed that one of my snow shoes, 
through being placed too close to the fire, 
had the centre burnt. For one hour I 
was delayed mending the shoe with raw 
hide. 

The log jam was not left till one 
o’clock and I figured on making the camp 
of Baptist Michaud that night, leaving 
the second twenty-five miles for the 
next day. Baptist was a French Can- 
adian from the Saguenay River spending 
a winter trapping on the Steel. He stop- 
ped at my camp on his way in but I 
had not seen him since. It was half 
past five when I approached his camp 
and the absence of tracks made me think 
he was away. I rapped at the door 
and meeting with no response pushed 
my way in, finding all dark and appar- 
ently deserted. Striking a light I saw 
a blanket-covered form in the bunk with 
a hand holding a crucifix pushed out 
from the clothes. Lighting a lantern I 


found on the table, I examined the body 
and ascertained that the French trapper 
was dead. Judging from appearances I 
thought death had called him a month 
before. Starting a fire in his tin stove 
I made myself some hot tea, and eating 
a small portion of my grub (the grue- 
some find had taken away my appetite) 
I lay down on the camp floor waiting 
for daylight. 

I did not sleep much and as soon as 
it was light enough to travel, I left the 
camp and travelling without delays was 
in Jack Fish at five o’clock the same 
evening. When I notified the Coroner 
he made me take an affadavit as to the 
circumstances in which I found the body 
and gave me instructions to bury the 
remains as soon as conditions would en- 
able me to do so. , 

After staying around Jack Fish for 
two or three days I got my dogs toge- 
ther and one morning pulled out so early 
that no one was around. Rain had come 
during the night making the snow-shoe- 
ing so bad that I only travelled twenty 
miles that day. When night came on 
I built a small fire, and having melted 
the snow down to the ground moved 
the fire to another place. Covering the 
ground where I had my first fire with 
birch bark, and piling a good supply of 
birch wood on the fire, I rolled myself 
in my rabbit skin blanket and was soon 
sound asleep. During the night I was 
awakened by the barking of dogs, and 
getting up I heard the howlings of the 
timber wolves. Piling on a further sup-~ 
ply of wood I again sought repose and 
was not disturbed till daylight. 

After feeding the dogs and procuring 
breakfast I hit the trail early, arriving 
at Baptist’s camp by eight o’clock. Col- 
lecting his furs and making the doors 
and windows secure I left his remains 
until spring when I would return and 
bury him. 

By hard walking I reached my own 
camp after dafk that night quite tired 
out. I did no more than get a hot cup of 
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This is our 16 foot Light Canvas Covered Canoe No. 644, Built for Hunting 
and Prospecting. Weight only 65 pounds. 


We Have Over 100 Models to Choose From 


This is one of our fancy Skitfs with cane seats. 
We have a large assortment. 


WRITE TO US NOW 


Launch Catalogue Canoe Catalogue 


PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A Lakefield Canoe 
On the Zambesi River 


This was the first canoe on the 
Zambesi River and was envied 
by all the residents and visitors 
there. 


Write for catalogue to 


The Lakefield Canoe 
Building and Manufacturing Co. 


LAKEFIELD, ONT. 


and all other folding boats. They are DURABLE, SAFE and SATISFACTORY. 

DOCTORS, BANKERS, LAWYERS, PROFESSORS, MANUFACTURERS, MEK 
CHANTS, HUNTERS, TRAPPERS, FISHERMEN and others will all tell you that they 
are the BEST in the market. LET US PROVE IT TO YOU. Fold compactly for Automobile, 
or Buggy, or to carry by hand. Will check as baggage. Send for folder A. 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


W GUARANTEE OUR 1910 MODELS BOATS AND CANOES to be superior to any 


PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS 
No boathouse, leaks or repairs. Always ready, check us baggage. Safe for 
family, or bait casting standing. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally WNon- 
Sinkable Stronger than wood. Used in U. S. Navy and Army. We have furnished 
Survey Dept. of Canada for last 3 yrs. with all their boats. Awarded First Prize 
at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Catalogue 100 engravings for 6 cents. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 465 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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coffee before I rolled in my bunk and 
Was soon in dreamland. The next morn- 
ing I was leg sore and stiff and arranged 
to remain in camp and do some cooking. 
When I looked in the flour bag I dis- 
covered the contents were almost gone 
although the sack was more than half 
full when I went away. Hunting around 
I missed two sides of bacon and a five 
pound pail of lard. I felt it was time 
for me to get busy and proceeded to 
make further investigations. 


Walking around the camp I failed to 
discover fresh tracks and was puzzled 
as to how the grub could have been stol- 
en and no tracks around. Taking a 
wider circle and watching closely for 
signs, I discovered a snow shoe print 
over a pile of brush and facing towards 
the camp, looking as though some one 
had come in but made no tracks in going 
away. At first it was a puzzle but I 
made up my mind at last that whoever 
stole that grub had come in all right but 
in going out had turned his snowshoes 
round. A green horn might easily have 
been deceived by the trick, but I was on 
to the game. 
tigue left me. 


Strapping on my snow shoes and se 
curing my gun I made off on the trail. 
At a distance of two miles I found the 
point where the man, whoever he was, 
had changed his snowshoes and the signs 
convinced me that I was on the track of 
the right party. I continued to follow 
the tracks across the Prairie River and 
due north towards the Little Pic. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon I came upon 
a tepee and with the barking of the dogs 
an Indian woman came out to investigate. 
I greeted her with the words “Bosoo Nit- 
chie” (Good-day) and she replied, ‘Bo- 


soo, bosoo, nim a com a gut?”  (Good- 
day, good-day, what’s the news?) When 


I asked her where the man was she re- 
plied that he was looking at his traps. 
Had he been over to my camp lately, I 
queried, and she replied in the negative, 
telling me, however, that a French trader 
had come over the country from Pays 
Plat. He left his dogs and toboggan 
with them and went over to my camp to 
see if I had any furs to sell. According 
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My spirits rose and my fa-' 
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to her story he returned with some grub 
and went off due east. 

Stopping with the Indians over night 
I was on foot early in the morning, shak- 
ing the rabbit hairs off my clothes, and 
arranging to leave my dogs till my re- 
turn. Following the trail all day I real- 
ized that I was not gaining. When night 
fell I built a small fire, ate a cold lunch 
of bannock and moose meat and lighting 
my pipe lay down for a snooze. It was 
not much sleep, however, I obtained 
that night, as it turned cold and kept me 
busy cutting wood trying to keep the 
fire going. 

As soon as it was light enough to tra- 
vel I went at it again and continued in 
this way for two days. Very few stops 
were made till Long Lake Post was 
reached. As I neared the place I heard 
the fiddles going in full blast, and knew 
that the Indians were having their an- 
nual pow-wow or dance. 

The Ojibways believe in dancing the 
Old Year out and the New Year in. 
They start this annual pow-wow by kil 
ling a white dog, which must be pure 
white. When they have singed off the 
hair by holding it over the fire it is cut 
up and put in a large pot. As soon as 
it begins to boil, flour is added and a 
stirring takes place, which makes alto- 
gether a not unpleasant decoction. 

In the meantime an Indian chief_sits 
on the floor and starts beating a drum 
while the young bucks and squaws start, 
dancing. In this the old ones also join 
and soon the whole of them are going, 
and with shouting and yelling they con- 
tinue till exhausted. By this time the 
bow-wow is ready and everyone takes a 
plate of the same. The plates are made 
of birch bark, shaped like a canoe, about 
six inches in length and the ends sewn 
together with balsam roots. If on an 
occasion of this kind, a white man is a 
guest he is given a double quantity— 
two plates full. As I had only just ar- 
rived and was good and hungry after my 
long tramp two of these full plates were 
served to me, and I took them without 
hesitation. 

While getting my supper I kept a good 
look out and noticed a stranger. Ask- 
ing a squaw who he was she informed 
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Send for 
Catalog 


Highest award at St. Louis World’s Fair. Adopted by gev- 


A TIP TO TOURISTS 


from. Catalogue Free. coming to 


GEORGIAN BAY 
DISTRICT. 


We make a speciality of supplying 
tourists with 


ROW BOATS 
CANOES 


and 


LAUNCHES. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Okie. 


s..$1.40 up| Revolvers. eee Sl Ge up 

15 © | Cadet G uns oe 1.20 & 

[90 66 | Navy R’pt’g oR itles 5. 40 & 

« 3.00 * | Side Arm Sword.. .85 6 

ee 2-65 © | New Uni ormascs 105 i 

Larzest stock Govt, Auction Bargains in the 

‘ world, 15 acres required for its storage. 340 
page catalogue, 3000 illustrations, including 
1910 listreadyabour April. Mailed 15c(stamps). 
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me that he had only arrived that morn- 
ing. He was a trader getting grub and 
intended going down the Kenogami in 
the morning. I watched my chances 
and as soon as I could approach him 
I did so and asked him if he intended to 
pay me for the grub he stole from my 
camp on the. Steel River. At first he 
denied being near the Steel, but after 
I described how I had tracked him down 
he owned up and expressed his willing- 
ness to pay me. He was short of cash 
but offered me a watch as he had several 
with him for the purpose of trading with 
the Indians for furs. Dancing was not 
over until daylight was showing itself 
in the east and then I asked to see the 
watch. 

Digging down in his pack the man 
pulled out a small bag and handed me 
a cheap looking watch. As I opened 
the case for the purpose of examining 
it a small wheel fell out and rolled on 
the floor. It was instantly seized and 
swallowed by a small pet owl which had 
watched our proceedings with interest 
and had been attracted by the small 
bright object. The trader 
kill the owl for the purpose of recover- 
ing the wheel as the watch was useless 
without it. 

The owl, however, was a favorite, and 
it was declared that nothing less than 
$10 would secure permission for the 
slaughter. Finally a compromise was 
made on another watch and a start was 
made for the owl with a stick, when a 
little pappoose, who had evidently taken 
in the proceedings without appearing to 
do so, opened a window and shouted 


wanted to: 
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“Shag a noose,” when the owl escaped 
with a “hoo, hoo!” By this time the 
trader had altogether lost his temper, as 
the bucks and squaws were giving him 
the laugh. He hastily collected his dogs 
and started down the river without wait- 
ing for breakfast. 

After staying around the Post for a day 
or two.I returned to my camp and de- 
cided to go down the Black River and 
see if the Indians were trapping beaver. 
I knew a colony was located on Big 
Trout Lake. As the ice on Long Lake 
was covered with two inches of snow 
I knew I could make the south end in 
one day and Big Trout Lake the follow- 
ing day, and by going east from that 
point could reach my home camp. 

An Indian named Friday and his fam- 
ily were camped on Big Trout Lake 
and they had trapped out the beaver. 
Two live young ones they were trying to 
tame, and as I took a fancy to them | 
gave Friday the trader’s watch for the 
pair. Putting the beaver in a double 
bag I started for my camp. 

Now perhaps I didn’t have a time try- 
ing to keep them in that bag. As fast 
as they would eat a hole through I 
would tie it up. We kept each other so 
busy at this occupation that by the time 
I reached camp the bags were all knots. 

For the rest of the winter I continued 
trapping, going to Jack Fish occasionally 
for grub. On one occasion about the 
middle of March, I was crossing a ridge 
when I came upon a moose yard. There 
were seven moose there and one of them 
had a large ball of ice, as large as a 
water pail, hanging to its bell. This was 
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caused by the soft snow gathering in 
the day time and freezing at night. Car- 
rying these weights around probably ac- 
count for some moose having larger bells 
than others. 

When the snow had departed and the 
ice left the river I set out to bury Baptist, 
leaving the dogs and beavers at the 
camp. Sailing down the river I arrived 
at the shanty and found everything as I 
had left it. By means of an axe and 
cedar split I dug a hole in the ground 
-and gathering up the remains in a blan- 
ket, placed them in the ground and cov- 
ered them up. I did not use much cere- 
mony, though I did say a prayer I learnt 
when I was Chaplain to the Lumber- 
man’s Union, and sang the first verse 
of the hymn commencing “Hold the 
Fort.” I also erected a cross and started 
to think up some epitaph. Half an 
hour’s serious study enabled me to put 
on the following in blue chalk: 

Here lies Baptist Michaud 

From Saguenay, Quebec, 

His age was iorty-seven, 

And I hope he’s gone to Heaven. 

Amen. 

I concluded I had done damage e- 
nough for one day and returned home, 
paddling slowly up the river and won- 
dering if such a fate would overtake me 
and whether, if it did, anyone would be 
near to perform the last rites in a better 
manner than I had done. With these 
gloomy thoughts it was dark before I 
reached the camp I called home, thought 
how I would try and throw these 
thoughts off by preparing a good supper 
and making my surroundings bright and 
cheerful. 

The something needed to divert my 
thoughts was speedily provided. After 
unlocking the camp door I could not 
open it though I tried hard enough. Tak- 
ing out the window I at length made an 
entrance, and lighting the lamp, looked 
around to see what was wrong. The two 
beavers had evidently had a busy day. 
They had chewed the legs off the table 
and camp seats, then eaten a_ hole 
through my wooden water tank and al- 
lowed the water to escape. By means 
of various articles they had built a dam 
against the door and were industriously 
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plastering it up with flour. Speedily I 
put a stop to their operations, though it 
took me till nine o’clock to put things 
in shape. 

Before I fell asleep I decided that I 
must get out to Jack Fish in the morn- 
ing as I had no more flour and thought 
I would try at trapping bear on Moun- 
tain Lake. Accordingly I rose early, 
packed everything up loading it in the 
canoe, and taking the two beavers and 
the dogs to prevent further mischief. I 
was just ready to push off when I saw 
two canoes coming, and waited to see 
their occupants and business. 

When the canoes reached me I found 
they contained John Demoulin, his fam- 
ily and his fur catch. They had come 
from Eagle Rock Lake and were bound 
for Jack Fish. We, therefore, decided 
to travel together. By evening we made 
the second log jam and started catching 
trout for supper. In less than an hour 
we had four dozen, the smallest eleven 
inches long and the largest about six 
pounds. These gave us enough fish to 
last the dogs for a couple of days. Old 


. John shot a bear, and skinning and cut- 


ting it up, left its skull on a tree to show 
other Indians that he and his family had 
feasted well at that point. 

The wind was blowing a gale when 
we arrived at Mountain Lake and a big 
sea was running. Old John did not 
want to cross, stating that the last Indian 
who crossed evidently did not make any 
offering to the Windego, and in conse- 
quence the Windego was mad. This 
was the reason he gave for the storm. 

Windego is the Indian name for evil 
spirit. The lake is called Mountain Lake 
because of two large mountains rising 
abruptly from the lake shore and com- 
ing to peaks the shape of tepees. Indian 
tradition has it that the members of a 
whole tribe were drowned opposite these 
tepees because they refused to throw to- 
kens overboard when passing the Winde- 
go’s tepee. Since that time every In- 
dian passing these points contributes 
some tobacco to keep the Windego in 
good humor. Should any careless In- 
dian omit offering this tribute the Wuin- 
dego becomes angry and storms arise. 

After much persuasion Old John made 
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the venture and both of us were careful 
on passing by the tepees to throw out 
some tobacco. The old squaw grabbed 
the bag with my beavers in and before 
I knew what she was doing threw them 
overboard as well, stating that the Win- 
dego would be sure to be good to us after 
such an offering as he liked young bea- 
vers very much indeed. I was so annoy- 
ed, after all my trouble, at her action that 
I felt I could have drowned her. 
However, I told John he would have 
to compensate me with kindawzan (fur) 
and he agreed, evidently relieved to 
think the Windego had been conciliated. 
On arrival at Jack Fish, where the 
stores were unpacked, Old John handed 
me nine mink skins for the two beaver. 
John sold his furs in the store, but I 
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shipped mine, which I valued at $500. 


I was amused with John’s purchases. 
First he bought the old lady a lot of 
red dresses, a straw hat and a hot wa- 
ter bottle (as she was troubled with the © 
tooth ache); a couple of jewsharps and 
a mouth organ for the youngsters; curl- 
ing tongs and tanned shoes for a daugh- 
ter about to be married; fifty pounds of 
peanuts; six boxes of mustard; a tooth 
brush; a fountain pen; a safety razor 
and some fruit salts. Nothing could bet- 
ter show the shiftless character of the 
Indians and the wasteful way in which 
they spend their hard earned funds. 


As my train was due I shook hands 
with the old man and took my depar- 
ture, with my furs, for the east. 


The Sawbill 


BY CAPTAIN GORDON BOLES. 


N ALL my experience of wild fowl 
shooting I think I never saw so 
many sawbills as I did last year. 


Sawbills are the despised of the’ 


duck family owing to the peculiar flavor 
imparted to their flesh by a fish diet. 
Nevertheless this but rarely turns aside 
the propensity for slaying, so strongly 
implanted in human nature, when they 
swing within range. With their long, 
narrow, serrated bills they can hold the 
most slippery of the finny trbie. 

The unscrupulous often deceive inno- 
cent purchasers by amputating the dis- 
tinctive features of the saw bill and sell- 
ing them for the better class of ducks. 
A professional friendship with nature 
does not always develop the higher qual- 
ities of honesty and unselfishness. Ii 
the digression may be permitted I re- 
member on one occasion shooting a cor- 
morant and giving it to my punter. He 
disguised it and sold it to my mother for 
a wild goose. Readers can imagine, 
particularly if they have had similar ex- 
perience, the disgust with which I learn- 
ed the outcome of my gift. The fellow 
had plucked the bird, flattened out the 
beak, and otherwise added some finishing 
touches. 


Our largest sawbill is the American 
Merganser, or sheldrake. He is really 
a fine fellow with a metallic green black 
head and pale salmon neck merging unto 
a pure white breast. His predatory hab- 
its can be forgiven as one watches his 
picturesque attitudes, colors and outlines 
as he feeds along the edges of the broken 
ice in early spring, or sails about in 
search of assembling flocks in the -au- 
tumn. In colors the male contrasts 
greatly with the sombre brown and grey 
of his mate. 


The red breasted merganser is not 
quite as large as the American merganser 
and his green black head has an alternat- 
ed crest. A white collar and reddish 
breast streaked with black are distinc- 
tive features. His mate -is attired in 
sombre brown and grey as is the mate of 
the American merganser. 


The third species is the hooded mer- 
ganser. He is much the smallest of the 
three. His large circular crest, white 
and bordered with velvety black gives 
him a very striking appearance. His 
mate has a brown crest, is smaller with 
quiet colors. Unlike his cousins the 
hooded merganser is not fond of open 
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water, preferring small inland lakes and 
rivers. 

Small flocks often linger throughout 
the winter in Ontario, feedirig on such 
aquatic life as can be procured among 
the stones in the open water of inland 
falls and rapids. 

A nice story is told of the merganser 
carrying her young from the nest, which 
is generally in a tree, in her beak, Close 
observation has shown this to be an er- 
ror. The young, in response to the 
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mother’s call, tumble out like little balls 
into the water and swim away after 
their parents 

I often think a lone saw bill is to be 
pitied. In such a case he stretches his 
long neck as he flies over from side to 
side, apparently in search of lost compan- 
ions. When a flock is seen their slender 
graceful outlines have an aspect of con- 
tent as they pass under the clouds, fol- 
lowing routes familiar to them and where 
instinct tells them food is plentiful. 


Fish and Game Protection in Southern Ontario 


meeting of the Essex County Fish 

and Game Protective Association 

was held on January twenty-first 

in the Town Hall, Kingsville. In 
the absence of the president, Mr. Elihu 
Scratch, and Secy. W. A. Smith, Mr. 
Forest Conover was asked to take the 
chair and Dr. Jenner acted as secretary, 
pro. tem. 

The question of shortening the open 
season for shooting quail and ducks was 
first taken up and discussed at length. 
It appeared unreasonable to all present 
that the open season for ducks should be- 
gin on the same day, alike in the extreme 
northern parts of Canada and in Essex 
County, the most.Southerly part of the 
Dominion. It is a fact attested by the 
deputy Game Warden, Mr. Ford, and 
others present that in the marshes. in 
Essex County many ducklings are 
scarcely able to fly when the season 
opens. It was proposed by J. T. Miner 
and seconded by Milton Fox that the 
Provincial Legislature be requested to 
amend the Statute relative to this mat- 
ter by making the open season for 
shooting quail between the fifteenth 
and thirtieth days of the month of Nov- 
ember inclusive, and the open season 
for shooting ducks to be between tlie 
fifteenth day of October and the thirty- 
first day of December inclusive: these 
amendments to the existing law to 
apply to the Counties of Essex, Kent, 
Elgin and Lambton only. 

The question of prohibiting shooting 
or camping on what is known as the 


of hunting rabbits. 


East Beach of Point Pelee was next 
discussed. It was clearly demonstrated 
that shooting and camping on the said 
East Beach is very detrimental 1) the 
Marsh on Pt. Pelee as a duck preserve. 
It was moved by Dr. Jenner, seconded 
by Thomas Pastorius and C. Cullen 
that inasmuch as the practice of shoot- 
ing and camping on the East Beach is 
ruinous to the Marsh as a duck preserve 
be it therefore resolved that this Asso- 
ciation most respectfully ask the Local 
Legislature to prohibit the same. The 
motion carried unanimously. 


Moved by Dr. Jenner, seconded by T. 
Pastorius, that the open season for 
shooting the woodhare or cotton tail 
rabbit begin on the same day as the 
open season for quail. This would pre- 
vent any would-be violators of the law 
from shooting quail under the pretext 
Moreover rabbits 
from the first of October until the mid- 
dle of November are extremely difficult 
to find and none too good for food in 
the early part of the season, while 
quail at that time are readily found and 
an easy mark for the pot-hunter. The 
motion carried. 

The trapping and taking of Muskrats 
was next taken up by Mr. Dan Goyeau, 
an experienced trapper. It was moved 
by Mr. Goyeau, seconded by Mr. Wilk- 
inson and agreed that the open season 
for taking muskrats terminate on the 
first day of April in each year. 

The management of the various duck 
preserves or haunts was then discussed 
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and the methods adopted by private 
clubs at Long Point, Mitchell’s Bay, 
St. Clair Flats and others to improve 
the conditions relative to the preserves 
was set forth by men of practical know- 
ledge. The association was unanim- 
ous in its opinion that a game warden 
should be appointed to guard the inter- 
ests of the marsh at Point Pelee and 
passed a resolution to that effect as 
follows :— Moved by Dr. Jenner 
seconded by J. T. Miner, that the Pro- 
vincial Legislature be asked to appoint 
a permanent Game Warden for Point 
Pelee at a salary sufficient to maintain 
him so that he may give his entire at- 
tention to safe guarding the interests of 
said Point Pelee, it being the opinion 
of the association that this section of 
country is large enough and sufficiently 
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rich in game to warrant such a proce- 
dure. The association recognizing the 
faithful work done by Deputy Game 
Warden E. Ford, in this capacity dur- 
ing the last few years most respectfully 
recommend that he be the appointee. 

This motion was unanimously carried. 

A vote of confidence in Dr. Anderson, 
the local representative, was also car- 
ried. 

Forest Conover was elected president 
for the present year: Mr. W. A. Smith 
was re-elected Secretary and Leaming- 
ton was fixed upon as the place for the 
next annual meeting. 

Mr. Conover was authorised to go to 
Windsor and present Dr. Reaume with 
a copy of the minutes of the meeting. 

The annual fee was fixed at twenty- 
five cents and the meeting adjourned. 


Protective Work in Quebec 


R. H. G. Elliott, of the G. T. R., 
MI was re-elected president of the 
Province of Quebec Fish and 

Game Association at the fifty- 


first annual meeting, held at the Wind-’ 


sor Hotel, Montreal. 

The past year has been an active and 
prosperous one for the club. All liabil- 
ities have been paid. The membership 
has increased, now numbering 450, and 
the chairman declared that indications 
pointed to further increase in the present 
year. 

The chairman proposed a change in 
the by-laws, which was carried, namely, 
that a subscription of $500 constitute 
life membership. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. D. 
Robertson, stated that the contributions 
had amounted to $3,400, which had put 
them in a prosperous condition. Sub- 
scriptions, fines and Government grants 
amounted to $2,086, while disbursements 
were $2,426. 

The chairman referred. as showing 
the activity of the association, to the 
fact that there had been 107 convictions 
during the year, and thirty cases were 
pending. The 107 cases were as follows: 
Killing deer, 1; fish and trout, 15; wild 


duck, 17; fishing with nets, 12; killing 
muskrat, 7%; insectivorous birds, 34; 
snipe and plover,3; live fawns, 2; hound- 
ing deer with dogs, 11; hunting without 
a license, 1; killing beaver, 2; partridge 
out of season, 2. 

Reference was made to the recent 
prosecution at Metebechouan and to the 
fact that to secure the conviction the 
game warden travelled 1,400 miles while 
Secretary Innes travelled 760 miles. - In 
this case 19 birds had been seized and 
the fine imposed was $169, a record in- 
dividual fine. It was stated that there 
had been a seizure of mink skins to the 
value of $1,400. 

The treasurer stated that in the 
coming year the Government will in- 
crease its subsidy from $800 to $1.300. 
The salary of the secretary was in- 
creased by $100, as was also that of 
Game Warden Griffiths. 

New members elected were Messrs. 
F. D. Yorston, P. Dubee, H. E. Smith, 
F. W. Beaufield, Herbert Molson, W. 
D. Hart and H. G. Bisson. 

The Canadian Camp Club of New 
York extended an invitation to the 
members of the Montreal Association to 
a big gathering at the Hotel Astor in 
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New York to meet with 
Commander Peary. 
Following were the newly elected of- 
ficers :— 
President—H. G. Elliott. 
Vice-president—W. H. Maltby. 
Treasurer—D. Robertson. 
Secretary—J. R. Innes. 
Executive Committee—L. O. Arm- 
strong, Rene Bauset, A. Bergevin, Geo. 
Boulter, L. A. Boyer, E. T. D. Chambers, 


and dine 
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Woods leshorm tenis sere A, J. 
Dawes, A. O. Dostaller, Guy Tombs, 
T. A. Emmans, Capt. W. H. Evans, Dr. 
J. T. Finnie, Geo. H. Ham, D. Hatton, 
H. R. Ives, J. H. Jacobs, Chas. Meredith, 
W. H. Parker, A. N. Shewan, J. B. Spar- 
row, Ald. I. H. Stearns, F. L. Wanklyn, 
W. B. Hope. 

Hon. ‘Counsel—Gordon Macdougall, 
Louis Boyer, L. T. Marechal, R. A. E. 
Greenshields., 


An Incident of Duck Courtship 


BY SILVER GREY. 


BOUT sundown one May evening 

A several years ago, I was stand- 

ing by the north end of a pond 

in that portion of the North- 

West Territories now known as Alberta. 

The spring migration of ducks to the 
north was then at its height. 

While watching the flight of many 
flocks and single birds I noticed a drake, 
closely followed by a duck flying to- 
wards me. When they reached a point 
nearly overhead, about eighty or one 
hundred feet high, I saw another drake, 
slightly in the rear but much higher up, 
flying in the same direction as the two 
below. I just had time to locate their 
relative positions when the rear and 
higher drake began to pitch down as 
though he intended to light in the pond 
near me. He passed down about twenty 
feet behind the duck, and with the vel- 
ocity acquired by dropping from the 
greater height, was travelling much fas- 
ter than she was. Curving ahead and 
turning upwards he caught the duck’s 
feet in his bill, lifted them up 
quickly and let go. The duck turned 
completely over and fell to the pond 
below. The drake’s progress being 
considerably checked by this manoeuvre 
he followed into the pond beside her. 

During this time Drake No. 1 was not 
idle. His headway carried him beyond 
the pond. Curving to the left he came 
back and pitched into the water beside 
the other two. Immediately the attack 
began and a vigorous battle ensued. 


The turmoil was terrific though the most 
I could see was splashing water. There 
was only one round and it lasted five 
minutes. 

While the fight was going on the duck 
rested on the water some fifty feet away 
awaiting the result of the combat. At 
the close of the contest one of the drakes 
swam out to the duck, and with a loud 
“quack, quack,” rose from the water 
and flew away, closely followed by the 
duck. 

The defeated drake remained in the 
pond till dark. Which one he was, the 
first mate or the interloper, I could not, 
of course, distinguish. The duck alone 
could tell. 


It’s Glitter Gets Em: 4 


Bass, Pickerel and all other game fish 
ardrresistibly attracted by the beautiful 
glitter of the iridescent pearl body 
natural shape and fe-like 
motion in the water, of our 
new 


lustration 
1-8 size. 


A new decided improve 
ment in artificial minnows. 

Brilliancy remains per- 
manent. Durability un2qualled. 
Far superior in every way to all 
others. Made of Pearl and German 
Silver. For sale at’all Sporting Goods 


stores or ny, mail postpaid upon 
ee of price. .......scssvcvstee 75c 
R. DOERING & Sept oe 
562 Liberty yy rooklyn, wx 
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SILK FISH LINES 


Are the smoothest running, best wearing, 
highest quality silk lines it is possible to produce. 
Read the accounts of all the principal bait 
casting and fly casting tournaments. Read the 
letters in all the sporting journals. Talk with 
the most expert and successful fishermen and 
everywhere you will find that Martin’s KING- 
FISHER Silk Lines are the favorite. They rep- 
resent the highest art in fish line making and 
stay with the job when you hook a big fish. 
Whenever you buy fish lines, ask for Mar- 
tin’s KINGFISHER brand and look for the 
KINGFISHER Bird—it is on all the genuine 
KINGFISHER Lines. It means a perfect line 
or money back. Every KINGFISHER Line is 
guaranteed to be absolutely perfect in workman- 
ship and material. Will 
test the number of pounds 
marked on same, and is full 
Sageg oe length. No chance for you 
MAILED to lose. 


FREE 


as described on the E. J. Martin’s Sons 


next page. Send and 
get, the nicest lot of 26 KINGFISHER ST. 


sample lines you ever ROCKVILLE - ay 


saw, not forgetting to 
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During the 27 years that we have been making Martin’s 
KINGFISHER Silk Fish Lines for the most expert anglers 
in the world, we have learned what are the universally fa- 
vorite lines for each kind of fishing. In fishing, as 
everybody knows, your line is as important as your 
bait. Many anglers are unsuccessful because they 
do not use the right lines for the kind of fish 
that they are trying to catch. 


ms FREE im 
iieos SAMPLESES 


SF 


Py, 
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Often a fisherman will get 
little or undesirable fish, when, if he 
used the right line he might get ga- 
mier and bigger fish. In the square 
below mark x before the kind of fishing 
for which you want to know the right lines, 
and we will mail you samples of the finest fish 
lines known for that fishing. In order to get these 
samples, however, you must give us the name and 
address of a fishing tackle dealer in your town. We 
do not sell our lines by mail except where there is no ¥_ =). 
dealer in that locality from whom they can be bought. Re By 
Nevertheless, if requested, we will mail a price Se ee “ie 
list and see that every angler can get them ai 
without inconvenience or extra expense if his 
local dealer does not and will not handle Fly Casting 

Martin’s KINGFISHER Silk Fish Lines. 


Bait Casting 
Bass 


ae Brook Trout 
E. J. Martin’s Sons | *2" 
26 Kingfisher St. ee 


Pout 
ROCKVILLE - - CONN. Perch 
Grayling 
Salmon 
Muskalonge 
or any fresh 
water fishing. 
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An Alleged Moose Hunt 


BY W. N. WILKINSON. 


AVING been informed that moose 

H were very plentiful in the vicinity 

of Grand Lake, a station about 

fifty miles east of Halifax, N. S. 

on the main line of the Intercolonial Rail- 

way, several of my friends and myself de- 

cided to spend a few days in a cabin on an 

island owned by one of the party, in order 

to prove to ourselves and our friends 
that we were expert hunters. 


It was about the first of November, 
and just cold enough to make the air 
bracing and exhilarating. On our way 
to the station we visited several supply 
stores, and in addition to ammunition 
enough to slaughter an army we purchas- 
ed sufficient provisions to last a party of 
ten for about two weeks. We were 
bound that we shouldn’t be hungry, and 
were of the opinion that in the four or 
five days we were to spend at the Lake 
we would eat everything in sight. 

When we were safely seated in one of 
the smoking cars, discussing our pros- 
pects, the conductor came for our tickets 
and informed us, very much to our dis- 
may, that the train we were on didn’t stop 
within miles of Grand Lake. The slow- 
est speed at which it ever passed the sta- 
tion was about forty miles an hour. That 
looked very pleasant, but one of us hit 
onaplan. A wire to the general manag- 
er, telling him that a party of expert big 
game hunters were on their way to 
slaughter moose for exhibition at the In- 
tercolonial offices in Halifax would fix 
things. The wire was sent, and the re- 
sult was that the conductor received or- 
ders to slow down at Grand Lake station. 


When we were about five miles from 
our getting-off place we were told to get 
all our things together and be ready to 
jump, as the train wouldn’t come to a 
stop. Each one grabbed something, and 
by the time we were given the signal to 
get ready we were standing on the steps 
of the car, and when the train slowed 
down we didn’t wait. “Corporal Bug- 


gins” threw his bundle into the ditch, 
“Captain Perkins” did likewise, and we 
all tumbled off the train as best we knew 
how. By the time we had gathered our- 
selves together the end of the train was 
just vanishing around a curve in the line. 
When we picked up our things we dis- 
covered that two dozen eggs had been 
smashed to pulp and that our salt, sugar 
and flour were mixed in one beautiful 
mess. Being amateurs we didn’t mind a 
little thing like that. 


No one knew the way to Grand Lake. 
The man who said he owned the island to 
which we were going confessed that not 
he, but his brother, was the owner, and 
that he didn’t know how to get there. 
Luck, however, was with us. An old 
Indian guide happened along, and upon 
being informed of our plight not only 
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The 1910 Improved 


It is fully guaranteed; made of the strongest and WN 
lightest materials possible. The weight is correct to 
properly balance a 5 oz. Fly Rod. 

Fishing as a sport—gains added enjoyment when you 
use a KELSO Automatic Jieel. 

This reel is not intended to catch fish for you automa- 
tically, but when aided by your hand and brain—to in- 
erease your efficiency as an angler. 

Some of the reasons why KELSO Automatic Reel is 
preferred to any other :— 
ilst—It makes the handling of a rod much easier as it 
is properly balanced. 
2nd—It is large enough for bass fishing and light 
enough for trout. Can be wound up to give de- 
sired tension on line, 


H. J. FROST & CO., 90 Chambers Street, New 


five 


11 $400 WAONLA ZNO 


York, MA 


THE ‘ROAMER”’ BAIT yy SMALL SIZE Roamer 


= 

Kelso Automatic Reel 

3rd—It prevents the fish from getting slack line and 
then is more sport. 

4th—Saves trouble for the angler, by keeping the line 
proper length. 

5th-—-It keeps the line away from under your feet and 
out of the way while wading astream. 


6th—You would not use an old style muzzle-loading 
rifle in place of an automutic, not because you 


could not kill the game, but the automatic is more 
convenient and up todate. Soisthe KELSO Auto- 
matic Reel, 


Price $5.00 at all dealers, or direct from us if unob- 
tainable locally, 


Write for thedescriptive Booklet of specialties that 
are necessary to do business with game fish successfully 
\ and withont trouble, and which has a sample of our 
= KELSO Enamel Line enclosed, which is the best 
enamel! silk made. 
NUFACTURERS OF FISHING TACKLE 


1% inches long. 
LARGE SIZE ROAMER 


s ,/ 
/ 3 inches long. 
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Bait Ever Invented PRICE 75c EACH 


United States Pat., April 29, 08 
Canadian Pat., July 28, '09 


'N JOSEPH E. PEPPER 
: Rome, N.Y. 
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Made in All the Different Colors. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


EVERY DEALER should write for our big 150 page catalog and special dealer’s 


proposition for his Town. 


EVERY FISHERMAN should send ic. for postage for one 150 page catalog, and 
let us tell him where he can secure Fishing Tackle at best prices. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson GCo., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 
FISHING TACKLE MAKERS. 


offered to direct us, but insisted upon ac- 
companying us,—at two dollars per day. 
One of the party at once commenced to 
express his regrets at ever having vent- 
ured out with such a bunch, and was at 
once dubbed “The Champion Sorehead.” 


We walked across a ten-acre field, each 
carrying a gun and a bundle of provisions, 
and after tramping about three miles 
came to the edge of Grand Lake. And 
a grand sight it was! The trees were just 
divesting themselves of their many- col- 


ored leaves, and the picture was one that 
will be remembered by us all as long as 
we live. 


On the banks of the lake were two of 
the most ricketty old boats I had ever - 
seen. Both were half filled with water, 
and looked as if they had not been used 
for many months. We baled them out, 
however. Joe-Can-Rubber, the Corporal 
and the Captain embarked in one, while 
the Champion Sorehead, the official guide 
and I entered the other, and we started 
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for the Island. It must have taken an 
hour, but finally we arrived, and just as 
the Sorehead was stepping from his boat 
he missed his footing, Down he went in- 
to about three feet of water, with a large 
bundle of oatmeal and other cereals. 
Luckily he could swim, and he reached 
the shore in safety. We crossed the is- 
land and arrived at one of the most 
quaint bungalows we had ever seen, 
built entirely of birch, the bark unstrip- 
ped. 

During our entire trip the guide spoke 
not a word. Probably he was sizing 
us up as a bunch of cheap sports. After 
we had partaken of our evening meal 
and stacked enough wood in the huge 
grate to keep us warm for a month, he 
Started speech and spun yarns until he 
was tired, when he left us, to go to sleep 
On the floor of the woodshed. 

Not being experts at the business, we 
did not go to bed until early morning, 
but instead sat in front of the grate fire, 
telling yarns and exchanging experiences. 
Finally we fell asleep, but were up bright 
and early. The Captain and the Cor- 
poral decided to have a swim, but when 
we saw with what haste they jumped out 
of the water and ran for the grate the rest 
of us decided that it was a little too cold 
for swimming and contented ourselves 
with a wash in the clear, cold water. 


Our guide offered to take us to a spot 
where he thought we would bag a moose, 
but we were having too good a time to 
leave the bungalow, so contented our- 
selves with listening to the guide give 
the call for the moose. As it happened, 
there were none in the immediate vicinity, 
or we surely would have had some good 
shooting, judging from the calls. 

We discovered a trunk full of phono- 
graph records in the cottage, also a phono- 
graph, and for the remainder of that day 
hunting was not even considered. The 
guide must have been entirely disgusted, 
for he suddenly announced, in monosyll- 
ables, that his wife was very sick, and 
that he would be compelled to leave us. 
To tell the truth, we weren’t very sorry. 
We could enjoy ourselves much better. 
We didn’t care then whether we ever 
Saw a moose. 

Next day the Corporal and myself went 
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for a row in one of the punts, and never 
had such an exciting experience. In 
about twenty minutes we travelled six 
or seven miles up the lake, but it took us 
two hours to get back. Buggins couldn’t 
row. Neither could I. A storm sprang 
up and we were blown in every direction 
but the right one, and if our companions 
had not come out and towed us in we 
probably would have been there yet. 

Next day we explored the Island and 
amused ourselves by throwing stones in- 
to the water to see them splash. Fine 
hunters we were. Joe returned with a 
duck he had managed to kill, one of a 
flock of about thirty. There wasn’t much 
left of it but the feathers, but he thought 
he had done something wonderful. 
So did we. We discovered that our pro- 
vision box was almost empty, owing to 
the many accidents and huge appetites, 
so it was decided that we would return 
home next day. But we did not want 
to go without moose. 

While sitting before the grate fire, re-_ 
lating past experiences we had had on 
hunting trips, one of the party suddenly 
jumped to his feet! He had heard 2 
moose in the water. Then we all jump- 
ed. Each grabbed the nearest gun, and 
we tip-toed out of the door. It was a 
wonderfully clear, moonlight night, and 
we could see for miles. About a hun- 
dred yards up the lake, standing ‘on the 
shore, we could see what we thought to 
be a huge moose, grazing. Again we 
tip-toed, and reached the point of the 
Island. Raising our guns to our should- 
ers, we waited for the Champion to give 
the word, and when he gave it seven 
shots rang out. The moose did not 
move. Surely, we thought, we couldn’t 
all have missed. Then Joe started to 


laugh. The moose was a stump of a 
tree, with two _ branches, resembling 
horns. Stung! we muttered, as we re- 


turned to our cottage. That settled it. 

We got up before sunrise next morn- 
ing, rowed to the edge of the lake, walk- 
ed the distance to the station in silence, 
signalled the first train and stole home, 
disgusted with ourselves and everyone 
else. Needess to say we made no an- 
nouncement of our arrival, for fear of be-. 
ing asked embarrassing questions. 
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So 


daals Great Fishing 


Rod, Reel, and Tackle Manufacturers 
will mail you their large Illustrated 4 


Catalogue Free! 


It will pay you to import, as you get 
the highest class fishing rods and tackle 
the world has ever seen. 


Hardy’s “Palakona” 


Split Bamboo Rods are the lightest and 
strongest made. 


Hardy’s Alnwick Greenheart Rods 


Are superior to all others. 


Hardy’s “Perfect” Reei 
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“Perfect” Reel with pat. agate line 


7 The ‘ Fairchild’ Rod. 
fitted with a double tapered “Corona” Palakona Split Bamboo. 


line make a perfect Outfit complete. 9 ft. weighs 3% ozs. E 
9% ft., weighs 4 &% ozs 


HARDY BROS. Ltd. : Alnwick : England 4 | 


London Depot: 61 Pall Mall—S.W. 


with ball bearings and regulating check, grand, 3 TO AMS ons <a) 2 veo yyee 376 |} 
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| New °° Hildebrandt’ Spinners | FZ 7Fish Bi te 


like hungry wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever, or wherever you use our 


Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 
It brings the finny beauties from their haunts 


and hiding pipers when no other bait, will en- 
ticethem. Youcatchabig anne of fish while 


In addition to our Standard 
Spinners we manufacture a full 
line of new baits called Slim 
Eli and Idaho. Slim Eli for 
black bass and other game fish; 
Idaho for trout and salmon. Our new specialties in addi- 
tion to the above will interest any fisherman. Send for == the other fellow is waiting for a bite. Sent by 
new illustrated catalog and see the latest. == mail prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 
THE J. J. HILDEBRANDT CD.. ppawe® 8, LOGANSPORT, IND., U-S.A. SS S355 Walton Supply Co., Dept. F, St. Louis. Mo 


ALLCOCK’S REGISTERED STAG BAITS 
Lower Part of Spoon, Real Gold Plated ; Upper Part Silver Plated 
(The Stag has been our Registered Trade Mark for Forty Years) 


The Bait that certainly 
does kill fish 


THE ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., LIMITED. 
REDDITCH (England) AND TORONTO. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention Rop AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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Club: Notes 


The Alpine Club is busy making prep- 


arations for the coming summer. With 
meinbers scattered on every continent 
except that of South America time has 
to be taken by the forelock that all may 
know in good time what is the pro- 
gramme for the ensuing season. 
Club House will be ready for members 
in June, and will be kept open until 
September. Members who visited 
Banff last year are eager to repeat their 
visit, and many more will come for the 
first time. The Club House is, of 
course, only open to members, but the 
many non-members who staved at the 
hotels were curiously eager to visit it 
and to be guests of members at the 
simple meals the Club affords. It is an 
ideal place to rest and to get into train- 
ing for the more strenuous work of the 
mountains further west. 


The Club has ‘been fortunate in re- 
ceiving various gifts. Mr. A. L. Mumm, 
has presented “Five Months in the Him- 
alayas,” delightfully written and illustrat- 
ed by himself. Mr. G. A. Solly has pre- 
sented “Above the Snowline,” and “Al- 
pine Ascents and Adventures;” and Mr. 
A. M. Bartleet, “Scrambles Among the 
Alps.” Dr. Bonar, the Master of the 
Mint at Ottawa has presented “Tartarin 


The . 


sur les Alpes,“ and “Port Tarascon,” 
books of a lighter vein. 


Beautiful series of photographs have 
been presented by Professor Norman 
Collie; Mr. Hermann Woolley, the Pres- 
ident of the English Alpine Club; Mr. 
Byron Harmon, of Banff; and Mr. J. 
Howard Chapman, of Victoria. Mr. 
F. W. Freeborn, of New York, has given 
a charming album of views of the camp 
held at Lake O’Hara last summer. He 
has most ingeniously managed to get 
the Stars and Stripes, which was floated 
in honour of American guests in one 
corner of the camp, into almost every 
picture. 


Mr. L. S. Amery, one of the Club’s 
British guests of last season, was so de- 
lighted with the mountains of Canada, 
and appreciative of the good work the 
Alpine Club is doing, that he, in common 
with many others of the British party, 
joined as a Life Member. He is the 
author of “The Times History of the 
War in South Africa,” and is also upon 
the staff of that celebrated journal. He 
has written a song for the Club to the 
tune of the Harrow School Song, “Forty 
years on!” which should go with a swing 
round the camp fire. We give the 
words on a succeeding page: 
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Load your Kodak z | 


with 


Rodak Film 


The film with 25 years of manufacturing experience 


back of it—the film that is invariably selected for important 
exploration and scientific work where severe conditions make 
reliability supremely important. 


Look for the red paper, with Kodak on the spool end and N C on the box. 


Ask your dealer or write us CANADIAN KODAK CO., LTD., 


for our latest booklet : 
“ Kodak at the North Pole.” Toronto, Canada. 
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ALPINE CLUB CAMP SONG. 


BY L. S. AMBRY. 


Forty years on when afar and asunder, 
Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back, and, forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your play; 
Then, it may be, there will often come o’er you 
Glimpses of days when your pulses beat strong, 
Dreams of the mountains shall float them before you, 
Echoes of notes from our camp-fire song. 


Chorus: 
Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! 
Hear it ringing again and again; 
’Tis the call of the heights to the plain, 
Follow up! Follow up! 


Oh the great days in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air in the snow and the sun; 

How we rejoiced as we toiled and we panted— 
Hardly believable forty years on. 

Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart or the wavering knee; 

Was the day hard? We were bound to be in it, 
And neither the last nor the faintest were we. 

Follow up! 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were strong? 
God give us summits to stir our endeavour, 

Peaks to be conquered in earnest or fun, 
Grant we mount eagerly, fearlessly ever, 

Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 

Follow up! 


Now the great peaks watching silently o’er us, 
Sentinel guards of our camp and our land, 
Bid you remember the morrow before us, 
Bid us take thought for the task we’ve in hand; 
So from the camp-fire we must be going; 
Wish every comrade a pleasant good-night ; 
Soon on the summits the dawn will be glowing! 
We must be there to salute her aright. 
Follow up! 


— 
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A KORONA 


Is the Camera to buy for pleasure or business 


Korona Cameras 


TAKE PICTURES ON PLATES OR FILMS 


You can use plates for economy when taking a few pictures 
around home or daylight film packs in the KORONA ADAP- 
TER when you travel and desire film convenience. The 
ordinary film camera has very few of the adjustments and 
conveniences of a plate camera and for many purposes is 
useless. 

A KORONA CAMERA is good for every photographie 
subject, equally complete as a film camera or as a plate 
camera. The mechanical construction of the Korona Cam- 
era is perfect, and the workmanship is superb. The sign 
of quality in a Korona is apparent at first glance to any- 
one whether they know the points of a camera or not. 


We DON’T WANT TO SELL YOU A KORONA CAM- 
ERA. ..We only wish to send you our _ interesting 
eatalogue of Korona Cameras and give you the address 
of the dealer in your vicinity who will be pleased to 
show you the different kinds of Korona Cameras we make. 
S@This Catalogue tells all about our wonderful new 


PANCRATIC TELEPHOTO LENS 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 


798 Clinton Avenue So., Rochester, N.Y. 
Our goods are sold by 


T. EATON CO., LTD. UNITED PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES, Ltd. 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Toronto. Montreal. Ottawa. Quebec. 


For the successful rendering of your sporting subjects, use materials of the finest quality. 


“AV Lut 


Y) 


"XTRA SPEEDY: 350 H. & D. The fastest and cleanest 
2 | | A\ working photographic plate in the world. 

SPEEDY: 250 H. & D. « For general instantaneous photography. 
ISO SPEEDY: 225 H.& D. For the better rendering of tone 


and color values. 


LANTERN: 5H. & D. For lantern slides of finest quality. 


BROMIDE : In various grades for contact and enlarging. 
| 2 IR S. C. P.: The ‘‘ Queen” of Gaslight Papers. 
P. O. P.: For printing-out in daylight or arc-light. 


SELF-TONING: Yields rich tones by fixing in Hypo only. 


Anti- gt Celluloid—tIsochromatic for ALL Daylight Loading, Roll 
Film Cameras. 


Write for Free Booklets describing the delightful processes of this fascinating hobby to 


: (Wellington & Ward) WARD & CO. 


13 St. John Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Orders for ice axes are coming in. 
As the final order is sent to Switzerland 
at the beginning of March, members 
who desire to possess one would be 
wise to write to the Secretary-Treasurer 
at once, enclosing the necessary five 
dollars. 


On December 26th, last, three of our 
Vancouver members, together with a 
member of the Vancouver Mountaineer- 
ing Club, made the ascent of The Lions, 
Starting from the Capilano hotel at 
6.15 am. This is a different expedi- 
tion in the winter snows to the summer 
scramble. The cutting of steps on the 
main slope was imperative and the ice 
axes were never idle, first one man tak- 
ing the lead and then another. The 
crest was attained at two o'clock. The 
city of Vancouver was hidden by a heavy 
blanket of fog, but above the clouds 
rose Mt. Baker in the sunny air, and 
two hundred miles away loomed Mt. 
Rainier. The descent required careful 
work, but all was accomplished in safe- 
ty and Vancouver was reached before 
midnight. 


The account which appeared in the 
Vancouver “Province” concludes with 
pregnant words: “To lovers of the hills, 
with some knowledge of mountaineer- 
ing and the necessary fitness of body, 
this expedition will afford a day of keen- 
est pleasure, and a fund of happy mem- 
ories.” Note “the necessary fitness of 
body.” Before a long day of exercise 
‘be attempted it is absolutely necess- 
ary that the muscles and the physical 
health, generally, be in good trim. 


Strong efforts are being made in the 
State of New York in the way of forest 
conservation. For twenty years Com- 
missioner Whipple has been gathering 
statistics on the subject and he has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the con- 
sumption of timber within the state is 
five times greater than the production. 
In his estimation, unless a change is 
made, twenty years will see the culmin- 
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Otherwise one runs the risk of serious 
damage, or at best of exhaustion, and 
one becomes a drag and possibly a men- 
ace to all the others of the party. This 
is true of all sports; in business, too, it 
is necessary “to keep one’s end up.” 


The new list of members will be dis- 
tributed as soon as received from the 
printer. Members will notice that all 
the proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution were carried.. They were the 
result of much consideration on the part 
of the Executive and evidently express- 
ed the wishes of the Club. 


Owing to the steady demand and the 
limited supply, the price of the Cana- 
dian Alpine Journal for 1907 has been 
raised to $1.50; for 1908, to $1.25. The 
price for the 1909 issue remains at $1.00 
for the present. 


The membership of the Club has 


grown so greatly in various cities that 


is has been found advisable to constit- 
ute local committees. In Vancouver 
Dr. A. L. Kendall is Chairman, Mr. J. J. 
Trorey Vice-Chairman, and Mr. C. H. 
Gillis, Box 490, Secretary. In Winnipeg 
Mr. J. B. McLaren is Chairman, Dr. F. 
C. Bell, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. W. A. 
Alldritt, 246 Beverly Street, Secretary. 
In Toronto Professor A. P. Coleman is 
Chairman, Mr. Frank Yeigh Vice-Chair- 
man, Messrs. John Kay and John Watt, 
members of the committee, and Mr. C. 
B. Sissons, Victoria College, Secretary. 


ation of an economic crisis in the State 
in consequence of the fact that by that 
time every commercial tree will have 
disappeared. The Commissioner has 
written to every sawmill operator, pulp 
wood manufacturer and consumer of 
wood material in the State impressing 
upon them the necessity for forest con- 
servation and placing the forests under a 
more productive management. 


} 
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‘The Autocrat 
of the 
Breakfast Table ”’ 


In Winter or Summer, 
for old or young, for in- 
valids or athletes, for 
the outdoor man or 
the indoor man, for the 
young housekeeper or 
the experienced cook, 
the autocrat of the 
breakfast table is 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


It is clean, pure and wholesome—made of the whole wheat and 
nothing but the wheat—tfull of nutriment, easily digested. Being 
made in ‘‘ little loaf’’ form, it makes delicious combinations with 
stewed or fresh fruits. Try it with sliced bananas and cream. 


For breakfast heat the Bis- 
cuit in the oven to restore 
crispness and pour over it hot 
milk, adding a little cream 
and a dash of salt. 

Made by the 


S CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT “ 
COMPANY, LTD., 


NIAGARA FALLS. ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. E- 


cai ea 
OUR MEDICINE BAG 


After many unsuccessful efforts the 
officials of the Canadian National Park 
have succeeded in corralling a number 
of mountain goats which will make a 
fine addition to their collection, and add 
much to the interests of tourists and vis- 
itors. A corral was built in Mount 
Edith pass, where a herd had been fre- 
quenting the mountains, and several of 
the shy animals were thus entrapped. 


Gifford Pinchot, the deposed Chief 
Forester, has been elected President of 
the National Conservation Commission 
of the States and should find plenty of 
scope for his energies in that office. 


Mr. Bonnycastle Dale writes from 
Milne’s Landing, B.C., under date of 
January twenty-first as follows: “This 
coast is glorious. } 
desk window beside the Inlet. Within 
shot of my typewriter swims many a 
wild duck. Out on the Straits, behind 
two tugs, drags on the many times 
wrecked and salvaged and abandoned, 
now saved ship—William H. Smith, and 
over all beams a sun as temperate as that 
of October in good old Ontario. The 
steel-heads are swarming up the river to 
spawn. The widgeon are stealing the 
eel grass from the diving coot. The 
buffleheads are fighting and leaping and 
splashing after their mates for already 
the mating season is with us. Sweet 
calling Californian quail pick the explod- 
ed and widely scattered seeds of the 
broom. Lordly pheasants call raucously 
from the alder bottoms across the har- 
bor. Outside the spit the Indians of the 
coast tribe—never call them Siawashes, 
that means “Indian,” in the coast jargon 
called Chinook—are trolling for and 
catching great silver salmon (Spring 
salmon) that weigh from ten to seventy 
pounds. My rose bushes are breaking 


I am writing at my 


forth into leafage, the temperature to- 
day is 56. The rainfall for this month 
is but 2.84—and I am afraid to ask how 
many feet of snow on the level there is in 
mid-continent even right down to New 
York. Truly British Columbia weather 
as found on the south end of Vancouver 
Island is blessed.” 


About the fifth of August last a wild 
duck came to Jack Miner’s, near Kings- 
ville, Ont., and settled on the artificial 
pond Jack has built for the accommoda- 
tion of just such visitors. Mr. Duck 
soon yielded to Jack’s hypnotic eye and 
before many days allowed himself to be 
fed from a spoon. He was caught and 
an aluminum band put on his leg with 
Jack’s post office box number thereon. 
On Dec. Sth. the visitor answered the 
call of his kind and departed for the 
south. On Jan. 20th Jack received a let- 
ter which told its own story of the tragic 
end of Mr. Duck as follows: 


Anderson S. C. Jan. 17th 1910. 
Box 48, Kingsville, Ont. 

On Friday evening Jan. four- 
teenth I was hunting on Rocky River 
near this city. I killed a wild duck with 
a band on his leg marked Box 48, Kings- 
ville, Ont. I supposed whoever sent him 
out wanted to hear from him so I am 
writing to let you know where he came 
to his end. He was a very fine speci- 
men. I must commend him for his 
judgement for he came to the best 
county in the best State in America. If 
you will let me hear from you I will re- 
turn the band I took from his leg. So 
hoping you will send me his pedigree. 
Very respectfully W. E. Bray.” 


A fish poacher from Buffalo was iatal- 
ly shot at Black Creek in the Niagara 
River on January twenty-sixth. While 
the man’s companion blamed the Cana- 
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Me oy itlette~ D 


“You Have Plenty of Time 
to Shave, John” 


“Here is your “GILLETTE” all ready—the water 


is hot—and you can shave in two minutes. 


“Thank goodness, I gave you this “GILLETTE” 
Safety Razor ;—you have’n’t the shadow of an excuse 
now for being late or for not always having a clean 
shave. When you are late getting home from the 


office, you can 
shave easily, and 
quickly without 
any of those horrid 


“Quite right my 
ear) eye 
“Gillette’’ cer- 
tainly meets 
a long 
felt want 
in women, 
and makes a 


cuts on your face’. ; 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. OF CANADA LIMITED. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


man more 
popular in hisown 
family” 

A Gillette’ in 
the family adds 
much to the joy of 
pliving and meets 
every emergency. 


Your dealer has 
them—standard sets 
and pocket editions 
ee LO WALIes 
Gillette Signs show 
Gillette dealers. 


MONTREAL. 128 
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dian wardens for the fatality the latter 
alleged that the man was accidentally 
shot by his companion in the course of 
an exchange of shots which undoubtedly 
took place between the poachers in the 
boat and the guardians on shore. 


Mr. C. M. Allen writes from Otter- 
tail, B. C. under date of February sec- 
ond: “Everything lovely just now. 
Coyotes sing me to sleep every night. 
They supply very weird music and mix- 
ed with it is probably a bobcat or some- 
thing. Had two coyotes in a No. 1 trap 
here and had some fun despatching them. 
Will let you hear further. Big flock of 
moose went South of here the other day. 
I saw my old friend Mrs. Moose with 
two calves, one two years and one one 
year old. Got a good look at her, very 
tame too.” 


A prominent resident of Belleville, 
Ont., stated to one of the newspapers of 
that city that certain parties had been 
making a practice nearly all winter of 
spearing muskrats in the 
swamps along the bay and have never 
been molested. 


A fox chase, witnessed from the back 
windows of the stores on the south side 
of Main Street, Picton, Ont, furnished 
entertainment for many of the inhabit- 
ants on one afternoon at the end of Jan- 
uary. The fox, pursued by several dogs, 
circled through Macaulay’s park and 
several neighbouring fields keeping in 
plain view for several minutes. The 
fox ran along the tops of fences and 
did other things to baffle the dogs. Fin- 
ally when he thought the dogs were 
close enough, he took over the hills, and 
though a gun barked, its only effect was 
to quicken his pace, Mr. Fox making 
good his escape. 


Two little booklets, just issued by the 
Schofield-Holden Machine Company of 
Toronto, contains much of interest to 
motor boat owner and prospective own- 
ers of the same. One deals with motor 
boats and shows some fine illustrations 


various 
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of boats for which the firm are respons- 
ible. Experience has taught them the 
best methods of designing and execution 
but they are always ready to meet cus- 
tomers’ requirements and make just 
such alterations and modifications as 
may be wished. While also they make 
their own engines they are willing to 
install any special make of engine for 
which a customer has a preference. The 
other booklet deals with their engine, 
and lays strong stress upon its many ad- 
vantages. While simplicity is the key 
note, nothing has been sacrificed either 
in the way of strength or workmanship, 
with the result that the whole engine 
“will stand up under the most exacting 
strain.” The illustrations of engines 
and accessories, the latter carrying the 
same guarantee as the engines, enables 
the prospective customer to judge of the 
claims thus put forward, while the testi- 
monies of satisfied owners show that 
these claims have strong foundations in 
fact. Copies of these booklets may be 
obtained by addressing the firm direct 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


The members of the Mitchell (Ont) 
Hunt Club report a pleasant outing in 
Muskoka last November, the only draw- 
back to their thorough enjoyment being 
the warm weather. There were ten 
men in camp and they succeeded in ‘cap- 
turing sixteen deer. Since their return 
home their ranks’ have been thinned by 
the death of Mr Samuel Speare. fifty-two 
years of age, a carpenter by trade, death 
occurring as the result of an accident. 
Both the deceased and his son were pre- 
sent at the last camp. The members of 
the Club sent a pillow of flowers with 
the initials M. H. C. and attended the 
funeral in a body. 


A manufacturer may be pardoned if 
he considers his product the best on the 
market, provided his constant effort is 
to make his contribution the most de- 
pendable as well. It is with this view 
in mind that the manufacturers of the 
line of Liberty engines for marine pur- 
poses make high ‘claims for their pro- 
duct. With careful thought their motors 
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SAIL SILK TENTS 


ARE KNOWN AND USED 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


MADE FROM 


Plain and Paraffined Materials. 


Ideal Made 
for the in Colors, 
Camper, — 
Prospector, White, 
Canoeist Green, 
and and 
Hunter. : Khaki. 


“Pyramid Style Tent.” 
The above is a cut of our Pyramid Style Tent 
Size, 7 ft. x 7 ft., with 2% ft. wall. | Weight, 6% lbs. 


Ask Your Hardware Merchant or Outfitter 
| — for Woods [ents. ————— 


SAMPLES. ON, APPLICATION 


WOODS, LIMITED, - - Ottawa 
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are designed, careful purchase of the 
material entering into the component 
parts, careful workmanship by skilled 
mechanics and by careful testing and ad- 
justing, that produces a result in the fin- 
ished engine unsurpassed. The Detroit 
Auto Specialty Co. are fully equipped 
for this line of work and are established 
in their own factory with small overhead 
expense, and by turning out the “Liber- 
ty” motors in large quantities are able 
to quote very reasonable prices when 
workmanship is taken into consideration. 
Write them for 1910 catalog. 


An international hunting exhibition is 
to be held at Vienna and it has been de- 
cided that Canada shall be represented 
there. Specimens of all animals hunted 
in Canada and a complete collection of 
the weapons used in the chase will be on 
view. 


Lake Ontario fishermen are protesting 
against the methods adoped by the Dom- 
inion fishery department in the “plant- 
ing” of whitefish and trout fry in the 
lake. They allege that the officers place 
the little fish too near the piers where 
the coarse fish soon catch them. They 
guarantee, if the fry is handed to them, 
to “plant” it in the right place, so that 
in two years time the present high price 
of whitefish would be nothing more than 
an unpleasant memory. In their opin- 
ion it is simply a waste of money to fol- 
low the present system. Mr. W. O. 
Sealey, M. P. for Wentworth, has been 
requested to draw the attention of the 
Government to the matter. 


The Schultz Brothers Company Ltd. 
of Brantford are not exhibiting at the 
Motor Show as they are busy getting 
out their 1910 stock. They cordially in- 
vite all prospective customers to visit 
their factory and see the boats in course 
of construction. 


An important decision, affecting Fish 
and Game Clubs in the Province of 
Quebec, has been rendered by the Court 
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of Appeal of the Province. 


Anne Fish and Game Club brought an— 


action aaginst the River Ouelle Lumber 
Company asking for damages and an 
injunction against the Company in con- 


sequence of their erection of a dam at — 
the discharge of Little Lake Ste. Anne,. — 
inundated the — 


alleging that the dam 
lands covered by the shooting and fish- 
ing lease granted to the Club and also 
altered the level of the lakes and des- 
troyed the fishing. The Court granted 
$400 compensation and issued an in- 
junction. Upon appeal this judgement 
has been set aside, the Court holding 
that the Lumber Company had a right 
superior to the 
Club’s lease was renewed the dam was 
already in existence. Judge Carroll, 
while in favor of setting aside the judge- 
ment, was of opinion that the damages 


awarded the Club by the Superior Court. 


should be paid. 


A catalogue, which is as good as a 


The Ste. 


; 
t 
a 


Club and when the — 


book of reference for the subjects with 


which it deals has been issued by the 
Horrocks Ibbotson Co., successors to 
the Clark- Horrocks Company. Utica, N. 


Y. All fishermen should have this cata- 


logue in their possession as they will 
find it a complete list of a fisherman’s re- 
quisites as well as many things he could 
manage to do without, but the inclusion 
of which in his €quipment means greater 
efficiency and more likelihood of a good 
catch. 
ing in the fisherman’s line not listed in 


Indeed there appears to be noth- — 


this catalogue and the varieties in which — 


the goods are given will afford fisher- 
men many delightful half hours in per- 
usal, in weighing their merits and de- 
ciding the order in which they will give 
them practical trial. The catalogue is 
indexed and the value of this feature is 
apparent when the great mass of tackle 
and the wide varieties offered in rods, 
baits, flies, and the numerous accessories 
are considered. The Company may 
well feel proud of the complete lines 
they carry and a glance at the catalogue 


will convince every fisherman of the — 


value of the long lists which invite his 
examination and consideration. 


The 
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BOVRIL 


is concentrated nourishment 


For years beef-tea or solid extract of meat 
were in every sick-room. These preparations 
were thought to be nourishing, but doctors have 
shown that they have no food value. 


BOVRIL has replaced them. 


BOVRIL nourishes. Beef-tea and solid extract 


of meat only stimulate. 


BOVRIL enri hee Beef-tea and solid extract 


of meat possess the flavour 
the blood. of beef without the goodness. 


Flavour, stimulus, nourishment—all that is good in beef, and 
that only is in Bovyril. 


PRESIDENT || 


SUS PENOERS|) 


IE flat and smooth across the | | 


have been on the market for over 
fifty years and are known from At- 
lantic to Pacific for their uniform E: 


: shoulders. Special light weights } 
excellent quality. 


for dress—medium and heavy for general 
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catalogue is full of interest to fishermen 
and will be mailed for 6 cents postage. 


Mr. Avery Morehouse, taxidermist, 
Zealand Station, N. B. states that the 
deer in that Province were favoured 
last season with unusual large growth of 
horns, and he had sent him for mounting 
purposes, some of the largest heads he 
has seen in the course of a long ex- 
perience. 


The Sterling Engine Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. are distributing their very 
complete 1910 Advance Catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing the Engine of Qual- 
ity. It is an attractive 32 page catalog 
and anyone wishing to know more about 
Sterling construction will find valuable 
information in its pages. A copy will 
be mailed to any reader of Rod and Gun 
upon receipt of request. 


The Ithaca Gun Company’s new cata- 
logue is fine and from the front cover, 
showing a fox that has discovered .a 
partridge on her nest, to the back, dis- 
playing the “lightning fast lock” opera- 
ting in one-six hundred and twenty fifth 
part of a second, is full of interest to the 
gunner. The illustrations and _ letter 
press are of the highest order and 
though it is of the guns themselves rea- 
ders desire to know, it is well this in- 
formation should be imparted in the 
most pleasant manner possible. The 
cover design, as well as the several init- 
ial letters on the inside of the catalogue, 
were made in watercolors by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, the noted animal painter, 
and the pictures in the catalogue are 
exact reproductions of his paintings. 
One page is given up to portraits of the 
five men whose personalities are impres- 
sed upon the company’s productions— 
“Uncle Bob” Edwards, the veteran bar- 
rel borer, President George Livermore, 
Vice-President L. P. Smith, Secretary 
C. H. Smith, and Treasurer P. S. Liver- 
more. All are sportsmen and claim to 
be better gun builders from the personal 
interest they take in sportine matters. 
The story of the firm and its policy 
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occupies the opposite page. the others 
being devoted to illustrated descriptions - 
of the guns, from the high priced mag-— 
nificent productions to the ordinary 
every day ones, which receive as much ~ 
careful attention; the guarantee of the 
company, prices of parts, loads, etc. 
The whole is a capital production and 
well worth careful attention from every 
gunner. 


, 


The annual meeting of the Windsor — 
branch of the Ontario Forest, Fish and — 
Game Protective Association was held 
at the Crawford House on Thursday 
evening January 20th, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Thomas W. Brooke; Ist. Vice-president, 
Edward R. Kerr; 2nd. Vice-president, — 
Joseph L’Hereux; Secretary-Treasurer 
Arthur B. Drake. There was a large 
attendance at the meeting and some new 
members enrolled. Matters of consid- 
erable interest were discussed and sever- 
al recommendations made among which © 
was the increasing of the mesh of the 
seine fishermen on Lake St. Clair from 
1%4” as at present to 1%” for the spring 
and 2” for the fall. Some of the local — 
Game Wardens came in for some critic- 
ism for laxity in enforcing the same and 
fishery laws with the hope of a tighter 
enforcement in the future. Salaries 
for Wardens was discussed at. some 
length and the branch thought increases 
were due, and that instead of the Legis- — 
lature devoting the surpluses from the 
game and fishery department to the 
building and maintenance of railways 
the whole of the funds from licenses 
etc., should be applied to the game and © 
fishery interests. The advisability of — 
installing another hatchery at the north- — 
ern section of Lake Erie was also dis- 
cussed and recommendation made in its 
favor. It is the intention of the branch 
to hold a public meeting in the near 
future which will be addressed by Mr. 
Kelly Evans. 


An excellent catalogue, the careful — 
study of which may be recommended to — 
every motor boat owner or intending 
owner, is issued by the Wonder Manu- 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 
You can’t tell them from linen. They have the perfect fit, the texture and dull finish of the finest 
Irish linen collar. Our “Slip-Easy” finish permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. “Challenge” Collars 
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facturing Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
This: firm after years of experimenting 
and experience, have succeeded in mak- 
ing motors, which, while moderate in 
prices, are thoroughly efficient. One of 
their leaders is a five h.p. single cylind- 


er engine—an engine designed for large 
fishing boats where only moderate speed 
is desired but capable of operating at 
800 revolutions with ease. These en- 
gines are fully equipped at prices rang- 
ing from $70 to $90, and at the latter 
price the equipment includes all possible 
requirements. Much attention has been 
given to this matter by the company 
with the result that both engine and 


equipment give purchasers full satisfac- 
tion. While the Company does not 
build boats, they purchase them in quan- 
tities which enables them to sell boats 
at reasonable prices, such boats being 
provided with their own equipments. 
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The Wonder stationary gasoline engine 
can be put to all kinds of uses, while the — 
Wonder lighting outfit is something to 
be examined by those having country 
residences. By its means the country 
house or cottage can have the same ap- 
pearance as a luxurious city residence. 
The Company will gladly reply to all 
inquiries addressed to them at Syracuse, 
N. Y. and if mention is made of Rod and 
Gun in Canada the most prompt atten- 
tion will be given. 


“Subscriber” writes from Ottawa: 
Can you tell me how it is that both men 
and women are allowed to wear new 
beaver skin coats with impunity on our 
streets, and coats of the same kind are 
hung outside our shop doors for sale; 
while at the same time it is illegal to 
take beaver and raw skins are confis- 
cated? These things appear to me, and 
must appear also to others, as a little 
incongruous. 


. 
4 
{ 


Mr. S. Low, who is in the guiding 
business at Golden, B. C. made a pleas- 
ant call at the office of Rod and Gun 
on the last day of January, on his way 
to his native place in Western Ontario, 
after an absence of thirty years in the 
West. Mr. Low reported business 
good in his district and game plentiful. 
Upon one point, about which many.com- 
plaints have been made in the past, Mr. 
Low was very emphatic viz: that he 
makes it a rule to answer every letter of 
inquiry addressed to him. He also suc- 
ceeds in giving such satisfaction to those 
he guides as to often continue them as 
correspondents for several successive 
years. Mr. Low is in the midst of a 
grand country, and having complete out- 
fits with some fine pack horses, quotes in- 
clusive terms and finds that clients are 
much better suited when they know just 
what they have to pay and no extras 
are sprung upon them. 


For a trip of any length in the woods 
a tent is essential. The comiorts and 
conveniences of the tent are heartily ap- 
preciated by all who once enjoy them and 
subsequent trips are no sooner thought 
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CLARK’S OX TONGUE 


ONCE A WEEK. 
To give variety to your meals and enjoy a special treat order CLARK’S 
OX TONGUE at least once a week. 
It is the daintiest of all preserved meats—a real table delicacy. 
CLARK’S OX TONGUES are dependable—carefully selected, scientifically 
cured, boiled right and matured properly in air-tight tins or glass containers. 
Try CLARK’S OX TONGUE yourselves—offer it to your guests. 


“PARAGON” IN TINS. “INGLASS” IN GLASS CONTAINERS. 
Wm. CLARK, Montreal Sa ae 


‘ood Specialties 


“SEAL BRAND” 


Seay ae 


Is Used in the Best Homes 
——— jn America ——— 


You can have it in your 
Se camp, with all its rich flavour 
and aroma, sealed in the 


THE CLUB ne 


are the original bottled Cocktails. No camping’ outfit is com- 
Years of experience have made plete without it. 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good CHASE & SANBORN 
oe avis oppers are hone 

) it is for the purpose of larger prof- “6 ” 

| its. Insist upon having the CLUB Seal Brand 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, Vand 2 Ib. Never in 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors GAS Balk 


29 Broapway, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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of than the importance of the tent ques- 
tion looms up. In the past the duck 
tents have had the great run but the 
time is fast approaching, if not already 
here, when they will give place to silk. 
It was thought the latter was too deli- 
cate for the rough usage often accorded 
to tents in the backwoods but manufac- 
turing experience has produced a tent 
equal in wear to the duck and with 
many superior advantages in other di- 
rections. The lightness in weight of 
silk tents is remarkable and their other 
qualities include proof against weather 
and flies — advantages every camper 
will be quick to appreciate. A special 
feature is made of these tents by Messrs 
Woods Limited in their new catalogue 
just issued and while those who still 
prefer duck and especially such duck as 
Messrs. Woods supplies, will find their 
every requirement well met. thev will do 
well to consider the superior advantages 
of silk. Every visitor to the backwoods 
should obtain a copy of this catalogue 
as from its pages he can learn much. 
An index supplies a guide and enables 
one to ascertain the page required with 
the minimum of trouble. The outfits, 


in addition to the tents of all varieties’ 


supplied by Messrs. Woods, are so num- 
erous that the index is most welcome 
and with the fine illustrations supply a 
book of reference such as should be fre- 
quently consulted when planning a trip. 
Outfitted with tent, clothing, footwear, 
blankets and stove such as Messrs. 
Woods supply, the visitor could make 
his trip with the certainty of obtaining 
the maximum of pleasure and comfort, 
which must mean health also. from his 
vacation. A postal direct to Messrs. 
Woods, Limited at either Ottawa or 
Winnipeg will bring a copy of the cata- 
logue and prompt attention will be given 
to all applications mentioning Rod and 
Gun in Canada. 


During the past year the Ontario 
Government paid out in bounties to 
wolf hunters $18,135. This represents 
over 1,200 wolves that were destroyed, 
a much larger number than in 1908. The 
bounty paid is $15 each. 
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Owing to the growth and increasing 
‘mportance of their business on the Pac- 


‘fic Coast, Messrs. Parker Bros. Manu- 


facturers of the Parker Gun, of Meriden, © 
Conn. have appointed Mr. Arthur Du- — 


Bray as special resident representative. 
Mr. DuBray will take up his residence 
in a short time on the coast and will 


establish his headquarters in or about — 


San Francisco. 


Mr. J. K. L. Ross, of Montreal, owner 
of the yacht Adine, in which extensive 
cruises were taken last season, is build- 
in a new boat for 1910. In his new 
boat he will install two 30-45 h.p. Mode 
B. Sterling engines. 


A Correspondent writes: We had a 
good time in our hunt in Nippissing 
District last fall when six of us got ten 
deer. I found a nice buck head with the 
horns in the velvet, stuck up in a tree. 
The bones of the animal were lying on 
the ground near by. The hunter had 
shot the deer, skinned it, cut off the 
meat and hung up the head in plain sight 
as much as to say; “I shot this deer 
and I don’t care who knows it!” Later 
on we met a hunter who told us he shot 
a nicer deer last August. The strange 
part of it is that they delight in boast- 
ing of their illegal exploits as though to 
show their contempt of the law. Roam- 
ing over the hills we saw any amount of 
dusting beds used by partridge and lots 
of droppings. Where were the birds? 
We were told they were shot. But were 
not partridges protected during the last 
two seasons? Well, who cared for the 
law out there? 
of this story consisted in the large num- 
ber of empty shot shells lying along the 
old roads. In my opinion there is no 
law on the statute books held in such 
contempt by the natives of the game 
districts as the game laws of Ontario. 


Scripps marine motors occupy a dis- 
tinct department of their own in the 
motorboat field. The Scripps Motor 
Company has from the very beginning 
of its operations ignored cheapness, but 
has instead built only for the discrimin- 


The proof of the truth 


| 
| 
; 
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| THERMOS, | 


: Peis WORLD NECESSITY 


The sportsmen of to-day have become gruy 
enthused over THERMOs as being one of their 
greatest conveniences and comforts. 


In THERMOS a long felt want is supplied. 


The Same Bottle— 
Keeps Contents 
Ice Cold 3 Days 


without Ice 


Remember This— 
THERMOS Keeps 
Contents Hot 24 
Hours without Fire 


For Sale by Drug’ 
Hardware, Jewelry 
ind Sporting 
soods stores. 


The Vacuum does 
it. No chemicals [¥ 
used. 


Filled, emptied Ask for THER- 
and cleaned like § MOS, Price, $2.75 


an ordinary bott'e ima) and up. 


Every bottle guaranteed satisfactory or money 


DO YOUR CORNS ACHE? 


ANTIC 


THE SAFETY CORN SHAVER 


Shaves them away wafer by 
wafer until it gets the core. 
NO DANGER. NO PAIN. 
Callous flesh of all kinds eas- 

ily and quickly removed. 

PERFECT SELF-TREAT- 
MENT 

Avoid using dangerous knives 

and razors. Next time may 

be fatal. 


Buy ANTICOR to-day. Price 
$1.25, including 3 _ double- 
edged blades. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


For Sale by Drug, Shoe, 
Hardware and Jewelry stores, 


refunded or write. 
CANADIAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. LTD. CANADIAN MERCHANDISE LIMITED 
12-14 Sheppard St. = - - Toronto Hunter-Rose Bldg. = - = Toronto 


We Outfit Camping Parties 


There are several excellent canoe trips in Ontario, of which we 
can furnish serviceable charts, as well as providing the 


Provisions, Tents, Utensils, Blankets 
and General Camp Outfit. 


For upwards of a quarter of a century, it has been a special feature 
of our business to outfit Camping Parties, and we know the requirements 
thoroughly and invite enquiries. 


MICHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1835. 7 King Street West, TORONTO, Canada 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention Rop AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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ating boat owner who realizes the super- 
jority of a marine motor built with all 
the care that is put on the engine used 
in. the highest type of automobiles. All 
Scripps motors are the four-cycle type 
and can be compared in finish, refine- 
ment of design and quality of materials 
to the motors seen in such automobiles 
~as the Packard, Peerless and other motor 
cars of the very highest grade. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an extensive 
addition to the Scripps factory, and a 
number of new machines have been or- 
dered to help supply the increasing de- 
mand. On account of the smoothness 
of running and uniform high power 
generated by Scripps motors it has been 
very successful in boats of the racing 
type. The makers of Scripps motors 
claim more than speed for their product. 
With the unusual care given the motor 
in every step of its construction, the 
exacting tests through which every 
piece of material is put before being 
used, the records of Scripps motors in 
actual service show an unusual freedom 
from repairs and loss of time through 
breakage or accident. The extra care 


and refinement of construction used in 


building Scripps motors make it impos- 
sible for the Scripps ever to compete in 
price with some others, but there 
is an ever increasing army of experienc- 
ed motorboat men who realize that the 
highest efficiency can never be bought 
below a fair price, and it is this class 
that Scripps motors appeal to and who 
make it possible for the Scripps Motor 
Co. to increase its output so rapidly. 


The third annual Camp Fire of the 
members of the Bourbonnais-Kiamika 
Hunting and Fishing Club was held at 
the Fort Orange Club, Albany, N. Y. 
on January twenty-first. This Club, 
which holds a Quebec lease, consists of 
sportsmen on both sides the line and 
testifies to the fact that good sportsman- 
ship knows no artificial boundaries. 
Although the dinner was much enjoyed 
the good fellowship proved more enjoy 
able still and not a jarring note disturb- 
ed the pleasantness of the proceedings. 
The officers for the ensuing year were 
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elected as follows: President, Major 
Vice-President, W. J. Kline, Amsterdam, © 
N. Y.; Second Vice-President, Hs) Ve 
Richardson, Kingston, Ont.; Secretary-_ 
Treasurer, W. S. Hughes, Kingston, 
Ont.; Directors, Howard S. Folger 3 
Kingston, Ont.; James A. Pitts, Mon- — 
treal, Que.; S. H. Pool, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Randall J. Le Bouef, Judge of — 
Supreme Court, Albany, N. Y.; George 
Y. Chown, Kingston, Ont. ; and J. Harold 
Wardle, Hudson, Nev. 


At a banquet given by the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich., 
to the whole force of their employees, 
Mr. W. L. Marble, the. father of the 
business and the guide of the institution 
from infancy to manhood, announced 
a scheme of profit sharing which it is 
hoped will result in even greater pros- 
perity to the Company than they have 
enjoyed in the past. In the course of 
the evening Mr. Marble gave a short 
account of the early troubles of the Com- 
pany, pointing out how pluck and skill 
had won out against hard times and how © 
the establishment of a complete cost sys- 
tem had enabled them to stop the leaks. 
An advertising campaign had carried the 
fame of the Company and likewise its 
productions to every corner of the world. 
A detailed account of the cost of produc- 
ing an axe showed that the profit over 
and above the amount required to re- 
place and keep up the plant is compar- 
atively small upon the great business 
done. A heavy amount was staked on 
the success of the Game Getter Gun and 
that success appeared to be ensured. 
The strongest good will appeared to pre- 
vail, Mr. Marble exchanging greetings 
with every one present and assuring 
them of his confidence that everyone will 
do his utmost for the business during 
the present year. 


— 


Tw oe 
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— 


Friends of game protection will be 
glad to learn that the new Provincial 
police of Ontario are taking a hand in 
the enforcement of the game laws. 
Many complaints have been received in 
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While sitting at home long- 
ing for the days of Sport, 


once again you will find a 


Van Horne 


Cigar 


A source of great 


consolation. 


Harris, Harkness & Co., Makers, Montreal, Que. 


The BRILLIANT ‘SEARCH LIGHT 


A good night companion. No hunter should be without one. Carried on the head 
Can be tilted up or down. Throws a bright light wherever you look. Will not 
smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Gen- 
erator. Burnscarbide. Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the 
light, $5.00. Double lens, concentrates the light, $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. Your dealer or direct. 


R. C. KRUSKE, - - - - - Duluth, Minn. 


Catch ‘em and Hold ‘em. 


Best French Briar— i 
Hard Rubber,, Re- Wh} 4THE NEWHOUSE TRAP 
movable Stem. The \ 
most scientific and = lutely reliable. Never 
healthful pipe ever / ee y 
made. Separate wells at fails to hold the game. Positive 
for saliva and nico- \\ ae 
tine, and a bowl de- in action, easy to set, wi not 
vice (see cut) which 
prevents tobacco from | get out of order. 
ca fla Ao aaa py Made In all sizes *v catch any- 


bowl and becoming 
soaked or clogged. Can- 
not possibly become rank 
like ordinary pipes. THE i 

TOBACCO IS ALWAYS Send for Catalogue 


thing from a rat to a bear. 


; fee thus insuring a " 
cool, clean, dry smoke. No bit- : MM 

ing the tongue. ‘i ONEIDA CO DEER eee 

PRICE $1.00 postpaid. Your | 

eisitt snoney back if not perfectly ih 

Seer clone Bs y cleaned. Slip a dollar bill into SIRI ISIE 


SANITARY PIPE CO 327 SIBLEY BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N-Y iy Cf D, ABN 
Wanted—Good Canadian House or Agent to take ~ 
charge of our Canadian business. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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the past and warnings given and pro- 
ceedings are now to be instituted in all 
cases where justification can be shown. 
In the early part of February, officers 
Taylor and Sowerby of Blind River, 
took action against the Georgian Bay 
Lumber Company, camp eight, and Wil- 
liam Brant, foreman, for illegally killing 
moose and having moose meat in camp. 
Officer McCurdy, of Chapleau, seized 123 
beaver pelts on the main line of the C. 
P. R. His report was to the effect that 
illegal operations were being carried on 
more or less extensively. throughout his 
whole district and upon his urgent re- 
commendation a corps of officers were 
sent to assist him in putting a stop to 
flagrant breaches of the law. 


The superb new Marlin gun catalogue 
is now ready for distribution—136 pages 
of live information relative to rifles, shot- 
guns, ammunition, etc., with a beauti- 
fully lithographed cover featuring the 
famous painting, “Quail Shooting in 
England.” All Marlin rifles and shot- 
guns are thoroughly described and illus- 
strated, many attractive half-tone cuts 
being used. The new models featured in 
this catalogue are as follows: New 
Model 25—a .22 caliber repeater, shoot- 
ing 15 .22 short or 18 .22 C. B. caps at 
one loading. It is a take-down rifle with 
trombone action, thoroughly accurate 
and reliable and a perfect Marlin repeat- 
ing rifle in every respect. vet its list price 
is only $10.00. New Model 26—a 12 
gauge non-take-down repeating shotgun, 
made in three styles: standard gun with 
30 or 32 inch full choke barrel for all 
round shooting; brush gun with 26 inch 
cylinder bored barrel for bird shooting. 
etc.; riot gun with 20 inch cylinder bored 
barrel for buckshot loads. a most effec- 
tive protective weapon. The list price is 
$21.00. The new Marlin Tran Gun—a ‘12 
gauge repeater with Special Smokeless 
Steel barrel, imported Circassian walnut 
stock and fore-end, hand made. with dull 
London oil finish and unusually attrac- 
tive hand checking. It is made with 
many special refinements for greater effi- 
ciency in trap work, and its desirabilitv 
is attested by the fact that, since the gun 
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was brought out, the Marlin has estab- 
lished the amateur world’s record for a 
long run—342 straight; also the amateur 
world’s record for a two-day tournament 
—446 out of 450. List price $38.00. The 
catalogue also illustrates and describes 
cartridges, bullets, loads, ets., and con- 
tains information valuable to every 
shooter. Every sportsman should write 
for a copy, to keep himself posted on the 
up-to-date features of the Marlin line. 
It is sent for three stamps postage by 
the Marlin Firearms Co., 67 Willow 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Mattagami runs through the heart 
of the new gold fields. Prospectors are 
going in from Bisco by the new route 
that was established last year, a summer 
route consisting of waggons and power 
boats into Lake Sinclair, and Grassy 
River, which is a tributary of the Matta- 
gami. The schist formation with gold is 
found there similar to the Porcupine 
country. The writer saw gold in the 
schist there last summer, knocked off a 


- sample and lost it, and it does not sur- 


prise him to hear today that prospectors 
are going in by the Bisco route hunting 
for gold. What makes this more in- 
teresting to your Medicine Bag readers is 
the fact that this is a great moose coun- 
try and also a marvellous fishing coun- 
try for dore, wall-eyed pike and brook 
trout. The brook trout are found in the 
rapids, below the Wawaitan Portage and 
in the Grassy River rapids, and the wall- 
eyed pike in the quiet stretches. 
There are maskinonge in Sinclair Lake. 
All this is not common fishing, but phe- 
nomenal fishing as regards quantity. 
There are perhaps too many fish for good 
sport. The Indians state that they never 
go up and down Grassy River without 
seeing moose in the season. This country 
has been made so accessible from Bisco, 
Ont., that the information will be of 
value to many of our readers. 


The enormous success of the Pearl 
Wobbler last season has led Doering & 
Co., the inventors and manufacturers of 
the Monarch Automatic Fish Hook, 
Pearl Wobbler, etc., to produce another 
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Oil Tan Moccasins & Hunting Boots 
That Beat Them All. 


We have been making Moccasins 
for years, and know what is 
required. 

Our list comprises 6 inch, 10 
inch, 14 inch and 16 inch legs, with 


IMPORTANT. 


Our Moccasins are 
all made with the 
patent Stiffened 
Heel. 


What would your 
boot be like with- 


or without soles and heels. Double 
out a Stiffener ? 


es or single soles sewed or nailed on. 
A Moccasin with- 
out our Patent 
Heel would be 
the same. 


Beal Bros. 


52 Wellington St. East, 
Toronto, Ontario .. 


We control all 
rights. 


This s = 
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point we lead in. 


Tanners & Manufacturers 
It stiffens. Will of Moccasins, Leggings, 
notrip. Will not Our Hunting Boot with double 
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John Leckie, Limited 
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(NEW ADDRESS) 


77 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


Haciinsiers for Camping Outfits 


Tents Flags Sails 
Oiled Clothing Cordage Life Preservers 
Cotton Duck Compasses Ship's Lights 
Yacht and Boat Fittings 
Brass Launch Fittings 
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killing bait, the important features of 
which will quickly appeal to all devotees 
of fishing. This invention is the “Mag- 
net” Pearl Minnow. The body being 
of fine quality iridescent pearl will re- 
tain its attractive glitter indefinitely and 
being shaped like a fish with gills of 
German Silver will certainly prove at- 
tractive to Bass, Pickerel, etc. It is 
practically indestructible. The hooks 
are attached by steel split ring fastened 
to German silver wire running the 
whole length of the body instead of 
through the pearl, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of a fish getting away with 
hook through the breaking of the 
pearl and allows hooks being quickly 
changed when desired; these are two im- 
portant features. The “Magnet” Pearl 
Minnow will be on sale in all sporting 
goods stores or can be had direct from 
the manufacturers. In addition to the 
above, Doering & Co., will carry their 
usual extensive line of fishing tackle of 
all kinds. Their advertisement will be 
found in this issue. 


Major Moodie, of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police, after six and a 
half years’ service on Hudson Bay has 
returned to headquarters at Regina. 
The Major is well known as one of the 
trail blazers of the force. In 1896 he 
was sent into the Yukon by the over- 
land route. In 1903 he went to far north 
Fullerton to establish a post and in the 
following year he was in charge of the 
Government steamer Arctic during the 
cruise in the Arctic regions, Captain 
Bernier being the sailing master. At 
present the Major is in command at 
Fort Churchill going there from Fuller- 
ton in 1906. Having lived at Churchill 
for years he strongly favours that place 
for the terminus of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. He states that that port is 
always open before the Nelson River. The 
ice drifts down and _ blocks navigation 
at Nelson after the water at Churchill 
is open. In his opinion it would take 
an expenditure of two millions of dollars 
to make the harbour at Nelson equal to 
that of Churchill at the present time. 
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Our readers who are interested in gas- 
oline engines will be pleased to know 
that the New Belle Isle Motor Ca:; oF 
Detroit Mich., are getting out a new 
catalog , which will be ready for distrib- 
ution early in March. Our readers will 
do well to ask for this catalog at once 
so that a copy will be sent them fresh 
from the press. This catalog in addi- 
tion to describing the regular models of 
Belle Isle engines, so well known 
throughout the country, will show the 
new 6 h.p., long stroke, heavy duty en- 
gine and will also call attention to their 
line of Great Douglas Stationary engines 
It is pleasing to note that the Belle Isle 


people have found their original model 
(placed on the market some six years 
ago) so satisfactory that only a few 
changes have been made and all of these 
changes have been toward perfecting the 
small details and improving the access- 
ories and fittings furnished as part of the 
equipment. Mr: W. D. Waugh, Secret- 
ary of the New Belle Isle Motor Com- 
pany, is himself a Canadian and thor- 
oughly familiar with the different sec- 
tions of Canada and of the prevailing 
conditions. He has personally investi- 
gated the conditions from Quebec to 
British Columbia and we are sure that 
if our readers will address their corres- 
pondence to the attention of Mr. 
Waugh, their inquiries will receive most 
careful attention. 


—s 
KAMP KOOK’S KIT 
54 Pieces—Komplete—Kompact—20 Pounds 


Cures Commissary Cares,Captures Campers Completely 
Query Commands Catalog. 


ASK YOUR LIVE DEALER 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CC., Mfrs. 
Established 1869 249 Lake St., Chicago, 
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utc if S ica antern Club, the Lecture 
Hall and Theatre 

In Butcher's Lanterns two things stand out pre-eminent—their sound work- 


manship and design, and their excellence for themoney. Butcher's lanterns 
are designed by expert lanternists and made by skilled English workmen. 


An interesting booklet ‘‘Optical Lanterns and How to Use Them’? will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of post card. This booklet should be in the hands of all those interested in pro- . 
jection work. It is brimfulfof interesting information. See you get one. 


THE “PENANG” LANTERN. 


A well Japanned tin lantern, per- 
fectly ventilated, with open stage and 
_ brass front sliding tubes. It is fitted 
with a 4 in. compound condenser, 
best double achromatic projecting 
lens in rack and pinion mount. A 
good quality 3 wick oil lamp is also 
supplied, and the outfit is in a neat 
Japanned tin carrying case. 

Price No. 4—with 3 wick oil 

lamp, $10.50. 


THE “COMET” LANTERN... 


This lantern is made of Russian 
Iron, of most compact design. The 
front stage is made of stout brass, 
with drawn brass extension tubes. 
The condensor is a 4 in. plano con- 
vex, the lens, a best quality achro- 
matic with 2 in. back lens, in rack 
and pinion mount with flashing 
shutter. The whole in a Russian 
Tron carrying case with handle. 


Price No. 9—with 3 wick oil 
lamp, $15.00. 


The “IRON DUKE” LANTERN No. 14 

Substantially built of Russian Iron, 
with solid brass front draw tubes and 
pinion tilter, and sliding rod with curtain 
at back. Quick thread adjustment is fit- 
ted to the carrier. A 4% in. plano con- 
denser, interchangeable tube for lens, and 
4 wick stock’s pattern lamp. 


Price No. 14—with stocks pattern 
oil lamp, $32.50. 


NADAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CANADA, Limited 
MONTREAL AND BRANCHES 
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A Successful Moose Hunt in North Western Ontario 


BY HANK, -) £2 ee = 


ELL, boys, here me are!” I said 
as the train, which we had 
boarded at Chapleau, came to a 


stop at Turnbull and four of us, 
with our bags and baggage, jumped off. 
It was one o'clock on Sunday morning, 
November first, 1908, and pretty dark. 
As we groped our way from the plat- 
form to the trail, which was the only 
apology they have for a road, the query 
struck my ear: “Say, Hank, did you 
bring along the key of the shanty?” 

Not too far from the station we have 
a shanty, which we term the “Sports- 
man’s Paradise,” and as soon as our eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness and 
we could secure loads we made our way 
thitherwards. 

Before going further I might intro- 
duce the company. First and foremost 
is “Squib No. 1.” This name was given 
him on account of a peculiar noise he 
makes when he sights game, the noise 


being acompanied by a grin which ex- 


tends all over his face. When this noise 
is heard the rest of the party always 
know that there is “something doing.” 
Then there is “Bones,” a genial chap, 
standing six feet, two inches and a splen- 
did marksman. Thirdly “Squib No. 2,” 
who follows his namesake in his pecu- 
liarity over game, though without his 
broad smile, and last, but not least, your 
humble scribe. 

As soon as we reached the shanty 
Bones started a fire, while the rest of us 
engaged in the work of getting our be- 
longings to camp. This necessitated 
several trips as we were unable to carry 
big loads in the dark. Every trip Squib 
No. 2 had to go sniffing round the stove 
and the reason was soon apparent as 
the pleasant aroma of coffee floated in 
the air. At last all the equipment was 
safely housed; and no sooner had we 
had a wash than Bones called out 
“Snack!” We looked approvingly on 
the spread he had _ prepared—coffee 
cheese, marmalade, bread, butter and 
cream. I am particular about mention- 


ing the cream because it was five cents 
cheaper than the canned milk, and no 
one I have seen has been able to explain 
this mystery. The meal could not be 
complete without some preventative a- 
gainst cold, and as I had been insistent 
upon this matter they all looked to me 
to provide the needful. Fortunately for 
my reputation I was not found wanting. 

Dishes washed and pipes started, we 
arranged plans, and talked over hunting 
matters in general. It was four in the 
morning before we snuggled in between 
the blankets, and it seemed as though 
I had scarcely closed my eyes when the 
query: “Hank, where are the guns?” 
was fired at me. “Oh, they are alright 
up in the gun rack, and all empty.” I 
might mention that one of the tasks del- 
egated to me in camp is to see that all 
firearms are unloaded before being 
brought into camp and hung in the gun 
rack. 

Later I awoke with a tickling sensa- 
tion and found my brave Bones with a 
long straw tickling my nose. I decided 
then that I would get up, and of course 
the others had to do so immediately af- 
terwards, as I took care to secure all 
their blankets. We found that we had 
remained in dreamland till ten o’clock. 

Bones soon had the fire going—he is 
a great hand at firing up—and I acted 
as cook, supplying a meal consisting of 
porridge, pork and potatoes, leaving 
them to call it breakfast or dinner as 
they pleased. Before the meal we had 
another dose of cold preventative, and 
as the teaspoons had disappeared, we 
had to use a large soup spoon. After 
the dishes were washed we made up two 
bunks and saw that things were snug 
and comfortable. Everything was over- 
hauled, hunting outfit, cartridges, knives, 
compasses, etc. I may mention here 
that we were well outfitted with guns, 
all being Winchester make—three of 
them .303 British, and the other a 390.30 
carbine. We are particularly proud of 
our .303 British rifles, as they are prov- 
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en hard hitters. They were rubbed up 
and oiled that evening in camp; and we 
also arranged to divide our forces in the 
hunt—Squib No. 1 and myself going to- 
gether, and Bones with Squib No. 2 do- 
ing the same. 

For supper we had pancakes with 
warmed up potatoes, canned beans and 
pork. After cutting up wood in plenty 
and making everything ready for an 
early start in the morning, we enjoyed 
a smoke and turned in. 


“Well, you fellows, are you going to 
sleep all day?” shouted I early in the 
morning as I gave the breakfast another 
stir. You should have seen those fel- 
lows jump up, rubbing their eyes and 
sniffing all the time. I asked them wiiat 
they were sniffing at, although I knew 
full well it was the coffee sending them 
off in that way. With everything clear- 
ed up and lunch in our pockets we wait- 
ed for the light. 


At last away we went, travelling south- 
east by south between Cat Lake and the 
waters at Turnbull. The country is 
grand, just like walking in a park with 
very little underbrush. All the morning 
we hunted in vain and were sitting on a 
log eating lunch, when away to tie east 
of us we heard the familiar sound of a 
.3803 British, My companion remarked 
that it sounded good, and I agreed with 
him, as we heard another an another 
until we counted five. “Two of those 
guns are talking together,” I remarked, 
and added: “I guess they have him!” as 
we heard no more shooting. 


In the afternoon we reached Cat Lake, 
but finding no game, or even tracks, we 
decided on an early return, travelling 
about north-west, until we came to tie 
waters leading to Turnbull, when we icl- 
lowed an old lumber road which we 
knew went close to the camp. 

As we came within sight of the shan- 
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ty we saw smoke issuing from the stove- 
pipe and knew our companions had ar- 
rived first. Squib asked me what I 
thought of our experiences. “Why, just 
grand,” I replied. “Of course we didn’t 
see anything, but that does not say we 
are not going to do so.” 

Squib consoled us with the reflection 
that if we did see anything we might bet 
We were going to get it. 

When we walked into the camp Bones 
had the fire going well. We both looked 
sharply around, but could see nothing 
fresh. Squib No. 2, we were told, had 
gone for fresh water, and Bones would 
tell us nothing. When Squib returned 
his first words were, “What luck?’ 
“Short and sweet, as the saying goes— 


nothing,’ I returned. “But how about 
yours?” 

“Well,” chips in Bones, “nothing 
much. We got tired looking for big 


game, and seeing some meat birds de- 
cided to try our luck with them.” 
“Yes, that’s it,’ added Squib No. 2. 
“Well, that part may be all right, but 


- how about the heavy shells you were 


firing? You know you would not fire 
heavy shells at meat birds while you 
both had supplementary chambers using 
small cartridges.” 

“And,” chimes in Squib No. 1, “how 
about those shots being fired together 
just as though they were fired by one 
action? Come, tell us how it all hap- 
pened and how they got away.” 


“But he didn’t get away!” exclaimed 
Bones. 

“Oh, he didn’t, didn’t he?” I com- 
mented. 


“Now, Bones, what are you talking 
about?” asked Squib No. 2. 

“T meant the meat birds,” says Bones. 

They had been home a quarter of an 
hour according to their own admission, 
and on a tour of inspection I found their 
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hunting knives, and they were covered 
with blood. I noticed also many splash- 
es of blood on their hands and arms. 
They still persisted in declining explana- 
tions, and in the midst of our wrangling 
Supper was announced. After hard tack, 
butter and cheese for dinner, we made 
a glorious meal and hustled in clearing 
away, aS we were anxious to hear those 
fellows tell of their experiences, and they 
had promised to do so after supper. _ 

Bones told his story well. It appeared 
that during the greater part of the morn- 
ing their experiences were similar to 
our own. They found nothing, signs 
were poor, and they wondered if thev 
were to return home without a_ shot. 
While they were sitting on a log eating 
their lunch, lo and behold, if a big burnt 
log that both had sized up didn’t start 
to move its ears. 

“Why, whatever do you think of that?” 
Bones asked his companion. “Look, 
that burnt log has ears. I saw him 
move them.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” re- 
torted Squib. 

At that moment the .303 British went 
off and Bones saw the moose lurch, and 
away he went straight through a piece 
of green bush which was not very wide, 
as it was at the end of a swamp. While 
Bones went over to where he had been 
at first, Squib No. 2 starts round this 
Piece of green bush, meeting him on a 
knoll on the other side. Both saw him 
together and fired at once. He went 
down, but got up again and was off, 
running full towards Squib, who let him 
have a bullet, when he went down again. 

Squib told how Bones came up while 
the moose was down, and going too near, 
the beast made an effort to rise, when 
a fifth bullet settled him for all time. 


Both described him as a beauty. We 
shook hands all round, the heart and 
liver, which had been hidden, were 


brought in, and we had a little jollifica- 
tion that evening in honour of the suc- 
cess of our first day’s hunt. 


An early retirement was followed by 
an early rising, Bones acting as stew- 
ard and preparing a good breakfast 
while we straightened up. At breakfast 
I told them that camp life was the kind 
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to make them eat. If at home they 
would have turned up their noses at 
the fat pork they were eating with great 
relish. Moreover, they would have ask- 
ed if there was not something else and 
have declared that if not they did not 
want any of that. They agreed, with 
their mouths full of fat pork, and finish- 
ing breakfast, made the final prepara- 
tions for the hunt. 

Again we separated as on the pre- 
vious day, Squib No. 1 and I striking 
out a course about south, going along 
the edge of the Turnbull waters for 
about one and a quarter miles to some 
camps which had been in use, but were 
now deserted. The water was frozen 
sufficiently hard to allow us to walk 
upon the ice, which helped us consider- 
ably in getting into the country desired. 
Bones and Squib No. 2 gave us their 
company as far as the camps, when they 
struck off in a south-easterly direction. 
We had only separated a few minutes 
when Squib and I discovered the tracks 
of two moose in the snow. As the snow 
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had fallen since four o'clock the previous 
afternoon, we calculated that the moose 
would not be far away, and proposed to 
track them down. We followed on 
through marshes and over hills, having 
a high old time of it until eleven o'clock, 
when we decided to have lunch. All this 
time there was nothing to show either 
that the animals were startled or that 
thev had rested. Our lunch of hard tack. 
butter and cheese, was fit for a king—I 
mean a hunter, and with hunters’ appe- 
tites we enjoyed it. A chew instead of a 
smoke, and a discussion of possibilities 
and probabilities followed. 

Then the tramp was resumed—dodg- 
ing here, ducking there, peeping over 
this knoll and then over that, following 
up a main roadway and thence along a 
roll-wav, where logs had been piled for 
the teamsters to load up. “Hold on 
there. you lobster,” said I, as Squib seiz- 
ed me and jerked me violently back- 
wards, making me look a fine sight with 
my heels in the air and my head under a 
log, grasping my gun in both hands. 
“Whatever is the matter with you?” I 
demanded, as soon as I could speak. 


“Sh-sh-sh,” grins Squib, as he looked ° 


a foolish apology, not expecting to have 
pulled me down in quite such an uncere- 
monious fashion. “There he is—look, 
look!” he whispered. 

“Why, what do you mean? I don’t see 
anything alive,” I replied. 

Squib pointed out the place, behind a 
large birch tree. I followed his direc- 
tions with my eyes and saw—a large 
piece of birch bark swinging to and fro 
on a birch tree. 

“Well.” said I, “and did you pull me 
back for that?” 

He begged pardon, explaining that the 
waving of the birch was mistaken by 
him for the flopping of ears. We tramp- 
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ed on again, and coming at length to a 
nice location, stayed there for a rest. 
Both of us were sitting with our backs 
against a large stump and enjoying the 
view, when all at once Squib touched 
me on the shoulder. This time he treat- 
ed me with a little more politeness, and 
I appreciated the change. Pointing cau- 
tiously up the hill he showed me what 
I thought was the large butt of a tree, 
asking anxiously what might be my op- 
inion of the object. 

After five minutes’ careful scrutiny I 
decided it must be the upturned butt of 
a tree. Borrowing Squib’s plug I took 
my eyes off the object for a moment, 
while I took a bite, and when I returned 
my gaze I am blessed if I did not see 
that upturned tree butt walking around. 
To say I was surprised is to put my feel- 
ings calmly—f was more than surprised, 
and so was Mr. Moose when Squib rais- 
ed his 30.30 Winchester carbine and pull- 
ed upon him, Mr. Moose having no idea 
that we were in his vicinity. 

The distance I judged was about 380 
yards, and as I thought the bullet fell 
short told Squib to run up his sights a 


couple of nicks. He followed my 
advice and was about to fire again, 
when. Moose No. 2 came from 


behind a pile of brush. He was a regu- 
lar monster, and we thrilled through as 
we beheld him. Very quietly I told 
Squib to look after his own animal and 
leave the newcomer to me. Weren’t we 
in luck—a moose apiece to shoot at, fine 
open country and a nice range! 


The moose did not know where the 
shooting was being done, and both start- 
ed to come towards us. I fired twice at 
my animal—the first time he hunched 
up and moved along a piece and at the 
second he dropped. He was up and 
away as quickly as he went down, and 
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while he was going I fired twice again— 
only one bullet taking effect, ere he 
disappeared over the hill. As I felt fair- 
ly sure of him I turned my attention to 


Squib. There he was, a little to my 
left, and grinning from ear to ear. 

“Well,” queried 1, “have you got 
him?” 


“Got him,’ he repeated, “I dropped 
him three different times as he was com- 
ing towards me. He then realized that 
he was going in the wrong direction and 
turned round. As he did this I gave 
him two more. He fell and I have not 
seen him since.” 

I told him of my own work, and we 
agreed to go and look for the moose. 
We speedily came across the one shot 
by Squib—it was as dead as a door nail 
and as pretty a bull moose as any hunter 
would wish to see. After duly admiring 
the animal Squib reminded me that we 
ought not to remain there all day if we 
wished to find the one with which I had 
dealt. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,’ I told him. 
“He will be all the better for not being 
disturbed yet awhile. 
measure the spread of these horns.” 


I proceeded leisurely with the work, 
finding the spread 33 inches, there being 
six points on each side and the whole 
proving a head any one might be proud 
to capture. At length I told Squib that 
as we were stre his moose wouldn’t run 
away we mightas well go and look after 
the other one. When we neared the top 
of the hill we found the ground all dyed 
with blood and my companion remarked 
that I must have hit him hard. 


Silence was enjoined by me, and with 
great caution I peeped over the top of 
the hill. Sure enough, not thirty yards 
away, was my moose. He was standing 
facing us with his hair erect along his 
neck and a wicked gleam in his eyes. 
To both of us he appeared as though 
he were looking for a fight. With our 
guns at the ready we mounted to the top 
of the hill and Mr. Moose came straight 
towards us. After a careful aim I fired 
and the bullet went right through from 
the shoulder to the hind leg, cutting 
away a portion of his heart. He was 


I just want to_ 
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game to the last and put up a good fight 
as long as life was left to him. 

Squib shudderingly wondered what 
would have happened if my gun had 
missed. I told him I had used a Win- 
chester for fourteen years, and as it had 
not once failed me in all that time my 
confidence in its powers and reliability 
was pretty strong. With two bull moose 
to our credit we shook hands heartily 
enough and congratulated each other on 
our good fortune. Measuring the head 
carefully I found it had a spread of 42 
inches by 11 inches wide. From the 
butt to the end of the nose measured 31 
inches. We agreed that it was about 
as fine a head as one wanted. 

We were so busy we had forgotten 
our fellow hunters for the time, but a 
familiar whistle recalled our attention, 
and in response to one from us Bones 
and Squib No. 2 appeared upon the 
scene. 

“Well,” commented Bones, “this is a 
welcome surprise!” 

“Who did this?” asked Squib No. 2 
and Squib No. 1 retorted, “Why, Hank, 
of course.” 

Then Squib shook my hand and shook 
it again until I had to tell him that while 
I had no objection to a shake I did seri- 
ously object to my arm being wrenched 
off. He gave the moose as an excuse for 
his enthusiastic demonstration, remark- 
ing that it would justify even more than 
he had done. n 

It was then I broke in with a state- 
ment that the congratulations were not 
all due to me, and told them if they 
would but follow I would show them an 
equally pleasing sight. They would not 
leave, however, until we had skinned, 
dressed, halved and hung up the moose. 
With all hands on deck this was soon 
done and the party were ready to follow 
their leader. 

When they saw the second moose 
Squib No. I had to go through the same 
ordeal of congratulation and handshak- 
ing as I had previously undergone. I 
sympathised, when I heard him ask with 
a sigh, “Have you done with my arm ?” 

“Ves,” said Squib No. 2, “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” retorted he, “only I 
thought perhaps you had mistaken my 
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Motor Boats in stock, 12 ft. to 35 ft. 
Hulls in any stage of completion. 


Knock Down Frames ‘and 


Hull alone, or complete outfit ready to run. 


Our method of building from patterns and knock down frames 
simplifies the work for the amateur; no guessing at where this 
or that part should be placed. Each part is carefully marked 
and a glance at the drawing and instructions shows the position 
of each part. 


“a PLP AO RATER GS A 
moray % ies é x 


mam) Fe stimates given for any 
‘* size craft. 


Send stamps fer 1910 


catalogue. 
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ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay Street, 
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arm for a pump handle by the way you 
were shaking it.” 

I asked what they thought of this 
moose and Bones remarked: “Well, I 
think Squib had more forethought about 
him than you.” 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“He knew enough to pick out a nice 
little one while you—why you, of course, 
had to go and shoot that big fellow over 
yonder.” 

“Well, I like your nerve,” retorted. I. 
“This moose, that you call a little one, 
will go seven hundred pounds if he goes 
an ounce.” 


“Oh, I suppose,” remarked Bones, “you 


call four hundred pounds nothing. Just 
you pack it out and try!” 

“Looking at it in that way I can see 
it,” said I, “and I can also see we shall 
have a fine job to get all this meat out.” 


They all agreed to this proposition, 


and to ease matters set to work to skin, 
dress and hang up the second moose. 
With two heads, hearts and livers we had 
a fine load for camp, and were glad in- 


deed that the whole four of us were pres- 


ent and able to render assistance. 

As we were all famished after our 
heavy work and exciting experiences we 
did not take long to prepare supper, 
though, despite haste, we made a good 
one. We were in the midst of our thor- 
ough enjoyment when the thought oc- 
curred to me that we had not inquired 
into the fortunes of our fellow hunters. 
So engrossed had we been with our good 
luck and the events which followed that 
all else had been forgotten. I then put 
the question, apologising for not doing 
so before. 

The story, briefly told, was that they 
had a good hunt, but did not see any- 
thing. They were within half a mile of 
our position when we shot our moose, and 
hearing the shooting came over to learn 
the result. Squib No. 2 thought they 
might have a chance of a shot, but Bones 
speedily knocked such a delusion on the 
head, assuring him that anything we 
pulled on would never get away. Squib 
No. 2 pleaded that he meant that some- 
thing in the vicinity might be started, 
and Bones accepted the assurance, 
though he doubted the probability of 
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anything of the kind. We assured them 
we were glad of their assistance and only 
hoped to have an opportunity to return 
the compliment on the following day. 
With tthe end of the story we retired 
and were soon dreaming of the denizens 
of the woods. 

“Hey, boys, are you going to sleep 
all day?’ were the rousing ‘words 
of Squib No. 2 at six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, when we opened our eyes 
and saw that he was busy with break- 
fast preparations. The smell of the 
fried liver and onions was so good that 
we unanimously moved, seconded and 
carried the appointment of Squib No. 2 
as head chef of the C. P. R. Dining Car 
Department, a vote we saw no reason for 
changing as we partook of the delicious 
breakfast. We agreed that Squib No. 2 
would ‘be fully equal to instructing all 
the chefs in the art of preparing moose 
meat in just the right way. 

For the hunt Bones decided in favor of 
a cruise round Cat Lake and Squib No. 2 
joined him while Squib No. 1 and myself 
decided to go through the country a little 
west of the part where we experienced 
such good fortune on the previous day, 
working around the old spot towards 
noon. We saw nothing in the shape of 
animals or tracks, except some old ones 
of the latter and decided we could do no 
better than cut up our meat into packs 
and do something towards carrying it 
into camp. We,-were hard at work 
when we heard some shooting near Cat 
Lake and cordially wished our friends 
good luck. We completed the cutting 
up and with heavy loads made our way 
into camp. 

It was six o'clock and quite dark by 
the time we reached our destination. 
We found to our delight that our com- 
panions had arrived first and a good 
warm supper was waiting for us. Bones 
was flying around whistling like a lark. 
He helped us unload with hearty good 
will and talked all the time we were 
washing and: getting supper. It was a 
fine spread and after our severe exer- 
tions we enjoyed every item. 

During the evening Bones was per- 
suaded to moderate his transports a lit- 
tle and tell us their experiences. It 
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A Farm in Sunny Alberta Will Pay Hand- 


some Dividends. 


The above scene is a very popular way of preparing the ground for crop in Southern 
Alberta. In the foreground is a Gasoline Tractor drawing a gang of six plows, and in the 
distance is a large Steam Tractor drawing ten plows with a packer or pulverizer attached 
to the plows. Each plow in a gang will turn over two acres a day. 

We have over 50,000 acres of choice grain land from which to choose at prices 
ranging from $9.00 to $30.00 per acre, on very easy terms of payment spread over a term 
of years. 

Money invested in good Alberta farm lands is a better and safer investment than a 
first mortgage, as it has been clearly proven that it is the most productive grain land on the 
continent, and the quality of the grain is second to none Thirty to forty dollars per acre 
is a very ordinary return to be realized from a grain crop each year, so you can see that 
this land is bound to advance very rapidly in price. 

Over 80,000 American farmers came into the North-West last season, and it is expected 
that over 100,000 will come in this year. 

The greater part of these farmers located in Alberta, which speaks volumes for the 
province. 

If desired, we can arrange to develop this land and put it under cultivation the first 
season at the actual cost of the work. This plan will enable you to move on to an improved 

lace. 
; A small amount of money invested in Alberta farm lands will show you handsome 
returns. 

We have a large block of choice fruit lands in Southern British Columbia, which we are 
selling in ten-acre plots at prices ranging from $75.00 per acre up, on very easy terms of 
payment. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 


J. A. BRAIN & CO., 


R. B. ROSS, Room R, Grain Exchange Building, 
Manager Sales Department CALGA RY, ALTA. 
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Seems that he and Squib No. 2 had a 
little joke on a red deer, or rather a 
red deer had a joke on them. Just be- 
fore reaching Cat Lake they came across 
the tracks of a deer and decided to fol- 
low them. They were doing this sucess- 
fully when the tracks were crossed by 
the fresh tracks of a moose. As Bones 
was the only one of the party lacking 
a moose, it was decided that he should 
turn off on these tracks while Squib 
continued to follow the deer. 


Within a few minutes of parting from 
his companion, Bones came to a place 
where the moose had been standing and 
proceeded with extra caution. He thank- 
ed his stars for this when, 200 yards 
further, he beheld his lordship not over 
300 yards away. Bones wanted this 
moose very badly, as he did not like the 
position of being the only one of the 
party short of his limit. Accordingly he 
decided to try and get a little nearer 
and with all precautions possible, de- 
creased the distance between himself 
and the moose to within 200 yards. At 
this distance Bones drove five bullets at 
him, and despite this fusitade the moose 
went off. .\s, however, he was bleeding 
profusely and going slowly, Bones de- 
cided not to hurry, but followed him in 
a cautious fashion. At length he was 
rewarded by a glimpse but refrained 
from shooting, as he remembered my 
warning, “Never to pull until sure of 
what he was pulling on.” He therefore 
tramped on and was finally rewarded for 
self-control and perseverance by finding 
the moose down and unable to rise. 

In these several ways we all obtained 
our count, and readers can imagine how 
congratulations all round were in order. 


Bones had still the best of his story 
to tell, and he told it dramatically. We 
could not think what this best could be, 
but when we did realize it we fully ap- 
preciated it—Bones’ moose was within 
eighty yards of the camp. 


“That’s what I call driving them in- 
to camp and shooting them after,” 
said I, 


That night we were all filled with the 
good feelings such trips engender, and 
although we had much work getting our 


meat out, we were all satisfied with 
what we did, and our return to Chapleau 
was something like a triumph. Moose 
meat was popular for some time after 
our return. 

Squib is going after the deer next sea- 
son. He has had enough moose. 


THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses ‘ 3 in One” the easier he tries, 

3 IN ON=”? oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid, Write for 
generous sample—free. 31N 1 OIL COMPANY 


s 55 New Street NEW YORK f 


Capital Motor Boats. 


Fast Family Roundabouts, 3 sizes—Length. Beam. 
25 feet 4% feet 
22 feet 4% feet 


20feet 4 feet 

Very fast, safe and comfortable. Speed, 12 to15 miles 
perhour. Hith freeboard, exhaust under water, up-to- 
date and modern in every detail. 

SPEED BOATS-—Stock sizes 20x4, 25x4, 30x4. 
Motor entirely out of sight; rear starting device: 
reversing geai ; contro!'s on bulkhead; speed 16 to 25 
miles per hour. Write for catalogue. Wealso keep in 
stock and bnild to order paddling canoes, motor canoes, 
rowing skiffs and racing canoes. 
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Capital Boat & Canoe Works 


612 & 614 Bank St., Ottawa, Canada 


Agents for Wonder & Lockwood-Ash Motors 
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Express Prepaid 


Money refunded if not satisfied. Send Check, Draft, Money Order 
CHAS. A. FOYER & CO. 
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Manager Canadian Depot. LONDON, ONTARIO 
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A CANADIAN MADE TYPEWRITER FOR ALL EVENTS 


We are specialists in the line 


33) Perfection and clubs will serve their best 


ns 
a interests by writing us. :: :: :: 


JAS. D. BAILEY, LTD. 


Jewelers, Yonge St. Arcade 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 
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PRICE $60 ONLY 


Manifolding Qualities Unexcelled 
WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


If you require a Typewriter you can -find nome that 
will suit you better than the ‘‘Empire.”’ 


THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


MONTREAL 


THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of 


Canada Trap-Shooting Association. All 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ““The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 

Mar 17 & 18—Brampton Gun Club annual tar- 
get tournament—J. S. Beck, Bramp 
ton, Ont., Secy. 

25—Exeter Gun Club Annual Good Fri- 
day tournament, W. Johns, Secretary. 


March 


GUN GOSSIP. 

We recently had the privilege of examining the 
Tobin Gun, now being manufactured at Wood- 
stock, Unt., by the Tobin Arms Manufacturing 
Co. Although extremely curious to know what 
this Canadian made gun was like this was our 
first opportunity to see it. The guns examined 
were in the hands of the Company’s genial 
representative, Mr. Harry Marlatt, the well 
known Simcoe , Ont., trap shooter who is now 
travelling as a missionary for this Company. 
So far as we were concerned it was a case of 
love at first sight. The most striking feature 
of this arm is the extreme simplicity and 
strength of the lock mechanism. A child of 
five could take the gun apart and put it together 
again without any difficulty. The barrels are 
very strongly fastened to the breech and the 
whole gun indicates great strength in all its 
parts. It handles well, looks well, shoots well 
and will certainly sell well on the Canadian 
market. The gun is made in all grades from 
$25 up. 

* * * 

The latest thing in gun construction is an 
English production, a double barrelled gun with 
one barrel above the other. The maker claims 
that this arrangement prevents the common error 
of cross firing and presents all the advantages in 
this respect of a single barrel with the added 
advantage of the donble barrel. The gun is 
said to be well put together and to handle very 
nicely. 

* * * 

The King’s party of eight guns, including the 
King and Prince of Wales, shooting at Grimston, 
a few miles from Sandringham, on December 30, 
bagged 2,200 head of game, which included pheas- 
ants, hares, rabbits, partridges, woodcock, snipe 
and duck. 

* + * 

Mr. William Carruthers, winner of the West- 
mount Shield, representing the individual trap 
shooting championship of the province of Quebec 
in the recent shoot on the grounds of the Mon- 
treal Gun Club at St. Lamberts, is a compar- 
atively new shot, having been at the traps in 
this country for only to or three years. It is 


largely due to his shooting experiences in the 
Southern states that he has attained the top 
of the tree in Quebec so quickly. The match 
between Mr. Walter H. Ewing, the holder of 
the shield, and Mr. Carruthers, the challenger, 
brought cut a fine contest, Mr. Carruthers win- 
ning by two birds, the scores standing: Carr- 
uthers, 83; Ewing 81. Mr. Bwing holds many 
notable victories at the “traps,” one of the 
principal ones being the Olympic championship 
in London in 1908. He had held the champion- 
ship of the province of Quebec for eighteen 
months up to the time of his defeat by Mr. 
Carruthers in the recent shoot for the West- 
mount shield. 
* : * 

Many readers will be interested to learn that 
Mr. C. Edward Wood, late Sales and Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Dominion Cartridge Com- 
pany, of Montreal, who last year was appointed 
to a similar position with the Standard Arms 
Company of Wilmington, Del., was on January 


Cc. EDWARD WOOD, 
The New Director of the Standard Arms Co. 
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WINCHESTER 


Repeating Shotguns 


AND 


Shotgun Shells 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Association’s Official 
Season’s Trap Shooting 
Average for 1909 with the 
highest record ever made 


97.20% 


FOR 8,325 TARGETS 


Mr. Spencer shot a standard grade 
Winchester Repeater and Winches- 
ter “Leader’”’ and “Repeater ”’ 
Shells—regular stock loads—the 
kind you can buy anywhere. Nine 
out of the ten Season’s Average con- 
tests have been won with Red W 
Goods. This long and consistent 
record of superiority and Mr. 
Spencer’s wonderful shooting with 
them in 1909, shows that they are 


BETTER THAN EVER 
BETTER THAN ALL OTHERS 


CHARLES G, SPENCER. 
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twenty-seventh elected a director of the Com- 
pany. The other officers elected were: Mr. P. S. 
Du Pont, President; Mr. Irenee Du Pont, Vice- 
President; and Mr. William Bush, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Standard Arms Company are 
makers of automatic and hand operated repeat- 
ing rifles which have already found a ready mar- 
ket owing to their unique features. 
* * * 


At the Gun Club, Notting Hill, Eng., in Jan- 
uary, the Hon. F. Thellusson won £50 in the 
open handicap from 27 yards with 14 ex 15 and 
followed this by a win of £90 in an open hand- 
icap of £130, 104 subs., with 12 straight kills 
from 29 yards. 

* * * 

At the Stanley Gun Club grounds on Jan. 
fifteenth a very successful Spoon Shoot was 
held, in which Walter Ely in “Class A” and Thos. 
Sawden in “Class B” were high guns. Mr. 
Ely made a great score, breaking 92 out of 
a 100 blue rocks. 


A GOOD SHOOT AT NEWCASTLE, N.B. 


There was lively interest and keen competition 
in a pigeon shoot held at Newcastle, under the 
management of Blake Crawford, proprietor of 
the hotel. There were 300 good strong, hard 
flying birds and weather conditions were fine. 

Some of the best shooters from central Ont- 
ario attended, among them such well known old 
timers as Hank Reynolds, Sid Brooks, Sandy 
Caldwell, Chas Heal and others. The first event 
of 15 birds at 30 yards was won by Hank Rey- 
nolds, who after missing his second bird, struck 
his old time gait, xilling 13 straight, making 
fourteen out of a possible fifteen. Reynolds 
used Dominion Regal Ballistite shells. 

Sid Brooks and Chas. Heal tied for second 
place. Both men used Imperial Shells. 

Second event was 10 birds won by S. Cald- 
well, who killed nine; with Sid Brooks a close 
second, both using Dom. Imp. Shells. 

The scouts were numerous affording a great 
deal of amusement and a bird escaping the 
shooter stood a small chance of getting away. 

Frank Bone, of Neweastle, refereed the shoot 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. E. H. 
Johonnot the popular representative of the Dom- 
inion Cartridge Co. was present and pleased to 
see all high scores made with Dominion Ammun- 
ition. 

The following are the scores: 


1st. Event, 15 Live Birds. 
S.A K. 
Hiamlcme Re yn lds sea or stuns « aehet Ssiok pin): LD 14 
Sid’ Brooke knee rtecrtee ee eee on 52 ef cla 15° oh 
Chass. Heal 02 Set pr eaibe Sa ah.tcs 2 ee cle 
Bred. .sborne snes pees ss er 15 
Wim. Erowsard 32 ti paSSeeR ee stances ciatene 1S ee 
es CURDS AY os co eee ge eal = ie 12 9 
Sandy Caldwell: sors cise cere eas -e 12 7 
Nick: :, Marracy)) 5.0: atan eee enters ries 12 4 
2nd. Event, 1o Live Birds 
eA ak 
Sandy ,:Caldwell') 2%. .:. 3.244. 2: serene 10 9 
Sid “Brooks. | «x... 6 5. aasiie sie eee eee 10 id 
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J. Curtis 2. c0r2 hese ee ee 10 6 
H. Reynolds. ..s-cs <> ese oe 10 6 
Wim. “Howard <). . 08a... seer - a eee 10 6 


HARROW BEATS KINGSVILLE. 


Harrows trapshooters had the satisfaction of 
beating the Kingsville boys on Jan. 3lst, on the 
Kingsville grounds with a total score of 186 
to 181. The weather let up a little for the 
day and the shoot proved a very enjoyable one. 
The visitors were afterwards entertained at the 
King’s Hotel. 

The scores, each man shooting at 25 targets, 
follow: 

Harrow: E. Pastorius 24, C. I. Pastorius 22, 
Ed. Ford 13, K. Ferris 16, O. Pastorius 18, F. 
Pastorius 20, R. Ferris 23, E. Grondin 17, C. 
Pigeon 15, H. Pigeon 19. Total 186. 

Kingsville: J. E. Jenner 12, Dory Wigle 24, W. 
F. Stotts 21, J. Manders 18, Joe Keyes 13, W. 
A. Smith 23, Wm. Brundage 13, O. Ferguson 15, 
Thos.. Pastorius 22, Geo. Orton 19. Total 181. 


STIRLING (ONT.) 


The Stirling (Ont.) Gun Club met on Jan. 25th. 
The following were the scores at Clay Birds: 


S.A. B. 
Wred. (Anderson. s soc 2.20 o sielets = eee 25 20 
G. J Baldrieks .8/2s0e- ee eee 95° SAG 
Wilt Whitty “>. ....2.0-.>.,- ~ 2 PAE 
M.. McK ivor “=: ps2 tess ee) = eee 25 1S 
Jno.“ ‘Martin - 7-33... eeeeeeee 25 "Js. 


The club will shoot the Ist and 3rd. Fridays 
in each month. 


“i ORONTO DOINGS. 
Stanley Club. : 


The Stanley Gun Club had a large-turnout on 
January twenty-ninth at their high average 
shoot. They had the pleasure of having Mos- 
ley, of Calgary, and J. Dodds, of Seaforth, both 
of whom are well known trap shooters. 

George Dunk, the Dominion Ammunition Com- 
pany’s representative, was also on hand, making 
his usual good score. Members of city and 
out-of-town clubs are always welcome, and also 
anyone desirous of taking up trap shooting as 2 
pastime. 


The following are the scores made:— 


S.A. eB. 
Dunk. ..0o..02 6b. Se eee 75 8665 
John Mosley ........----ee++s 0-2 eee 55 42 
J. Dodds .. is. -2s03. eee ee 50 0«=— 339 
Ff: “Scheibe. ...0.6 226 soetne eee 75> 649 
Walton. *. 1c: ea 3502S 
Hogarth ... 2.005 se secre e-tee ++ sence 50 = 40 
Thomas ~~ sc. 2 came vase eeiee Wore alee 35. 22 
G. - Scheibe> Siete oo eee eee 60 42 
Albert. 2..c2 Shae eee eer iD OL 
Wakefield 2202. eet woes eee 50 442 
Marsh « oi agence Clciee tien) one 60 47 
Dull’ . 2 23h Oe ee 65 52 
Buchiinan |<<... -- 20ers eo 25 Bl 
Sawdel: sofas ot oe ons oe eee 55> 060 42 
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Reliable Ammunition for Rifles 
SE ee EES 


Crown shells are 
loaded with Hamilton 
Powder Co’s * Snap 
Shot” Black Powder. 


DOMINION 
We are manufacturers of Ammunition for all the 
Standard Calibres of Rifles, Revolvers and Shotguns. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
MONTREAL. 


fer Feveclveis 


Imperial shells are 
loaded with ‘‘ Empire 
and Dupont Bulk 
Ballistite” or ‘ In- 
fallible” Dense 
smokeless powder. 


= == Regal shells are 
SS loaded with No- 
bel’s ‘‘ Ballistite” 


Sovereign shells are A 
loaded with Nobel’s 
**Empire’’or **Dupont” No 
Bulk Smokeless Pow- 1D 
der. Fg 


seliable Ammunition 
SuNns}JoOYS 10] VOINNUWYy az2qQeIT37y 


= fallible” Dense 
Smokeless Pow- 
der. 


Write for 


A WINNER 


During 1909 Mr. Fred Gilbert shot at 19,310 targets, breaking 18,425, or 95.41%. This 
included double and single targets, both in practice and handicap events, 
Gilbert shot, as he always does, his OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN. 

Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, during the year 1909, shot at 9,495 targets and broke 9,008, or 
94.87%. 3y making this splendid record Mr. Henderson won hich average among amateurs 


shooting at more than 3.000 targets. Mr. Henderson also shot the OLD RELIABLE 
PARKER GUN. 
What better proof can there be of the sterling shooting qualities of this 


justly has earned the title of the OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN? 
(Send for catalogue). 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Of course Mr. 


gun that so 


N.Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 
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OO MARR WE I A a a 60 40 
PROB C LIne eaters = Horne ta elses et 65 42 
Ble (eel ge amen foe oon et p soe bc 40 37 
Man? “Hiv. Chan yarn etete iss. st antte ene tales eke 35 0-27 
Ela f Oral eerste eel <.femeie te a onety © ae ear 60 = 43 
Mi gsc OHM aoa ets oe Sate opis seep eae 65 49 
DZ, Meh aerate veiw Kao ie tue’ pemiepe ra 35 25 
ED fe fer babs eran) gas a eer eae 25. 19 
They Rog Vaareaencinas ss caked ee a To 25 20 
BPALTOW | Heese ewer: 2 ee ee Saree ees 25) 2d. 
On February fifth the Stanleys held their 


semi-monthly spoon shoot. The scores were a 
little lower than the average on account of the 
strong wind blowing across the traps, which 
made the targets very tricky, and many a one 
dodged the shot. However, this made the sport 
more exciting. 

Ely was high in Class A. and Edkins, Stevens, 
Black and Buchanan tied in Class B, but in the 
shoot off Buchanan won out. Following are the 


scores :— 

SUAS omer 
SEV ETS nme eens S « <xeea sts 4) Va i sik 120 -79 
PEL. esac eee emo iss “ESS Ae 120 69 
(2) RE eas nee ES ees Sat hee oe on 110 «84 
IE Rite) eee renee Henao ptcidia a1 t 85 =: 60 
BOPATE ii) 0 + of. mb uilel- eee eee Sree 8 | 
TECH AM 5 fo 01s Bybivas cgaveds Nuewptoneaeehyel aan 75 ~~ 52 
mdcinsy pkey.) ucts v= Sst Seen erence 50 33 
Massingham .. 0.0). 266. -as00e ee de tee 45 . 23 
SaGOW «JE wield eisietayah tern \eepeee eee ee 35 «23 
Mem: By clay. Sia Sipe sien = eae Me 35 6.26 
Bi bzeecen ce crereereestnny tears EASING 2% 14 
MMhOMAS: \y 27s: Sh Set ones Secs eel ae 2D ate 


The Stanley Gun Club held their fourth shoot 
for High Average on January twelfth. The se- 
ries consists of five shoots, and as the shooters 
are very evenly matched, great interest is being 


shown. Scores: 

SIA‘. 4B 
AAV ERs y Sh Cs ee ae aN merc Ons eae oho 5 2 25 17 
ESS ChiG hil Seen Sitar cle See Bees obo, tp 25 22 
Massingham .......-- s+ +eeeeeeeee 25 14 
Ss i Perri Ue ec Re NE A Sim earc, "= 25 18 
aL yie ee ee ee ne eee Sees 25 21, 
SIMO TMAS toe re hele k Sen vais Fla ane eaters 25 20 
Maselin tcc ees ba hess tles, | gee 25 22 
eu Schichbewme irs. une: cake onaetetis 25 19 
LIKANIS % Deere nae teeter lesans Seeders oles eceegeA 25 16 
I Wat | ARR ity Aa eA SRR Sy Meine yo Tac PA 20 
Ela lEOrd. Sete ees eee heist = shears 25 23 
Ten Wyckh Seatac kisri-st sees ee 25 21 
Bly 2). rte resins po a t's 25 20 
Pearsall ee rea alin bec wioueo sale 25 21 
Douplas Stuer stapes le es 25 17 
Hogarth: <5 «2 2 itera “meio ots » 29 19 
Ga Sahierbe- - eae ie mel ee eissaieetoieers 25 18 


Parkdale Gun Club. 


Saturday afternoon, January sixteenth at the 
Parkdale Club was most interesting, sparrows 
and blue rocks being the order of the day. 

When the shooters lined up it would indeed 
have been a difficult task to pick a winner, as 
amongst those present’ were some of the best 
exponents of the sport. In the sparrow spoon 
event T. A. Duff, a club member, led with 25 
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straight, G. T. Wolfe, P. G. C., being second with 
24, followed closely by his brother Alex., G. M. 
Dunk and Mr. Houghton of Winnipeg with 23 
each. 

When the sparrows were done the light was 
rather poor for blue rock shooting, but the more 
enthusiastic kept it going until dark, Mr. Hough- 
ton doing a 23 out of 25 under adverse conditions. 
Messrs. Houghton (Winnipeg), G. M. Dunk and 
J. E. Jennings, city, were made welcome. 

Mr. burgess acted as referee to the satisfac- 
tion of all. Mr. Duff shot that lovely green 
sovereign shell. 


The following were the shooters and their 


scores :— 

Sparrows. Blue Rocks. 

S.A. SE a : 
IMIS Sos ic cretenievitinte sae 40 34 ES ae 
Houghton Yack. tetos. 35 29 50 39 
| EVs: Dae aeemne meen nek rare * 25 25 50 ee 
De yANISOGAG ero reciente 25 22 = as 
Dts Ss ae ene 25 23 75 61 
Parkerisaek 22 renee 40 29 25 15 
Henbon:~ > se: 02 Meet ewer 35 31 50 34 
A. Wolfe ss. avi caro ely 25 23 25 17 
SOMES OF. .h «Sore mi vasa - = 35 25 50 40 
Pickermp 2-2. . enews 25 17 25 17 
Tretheway ......- ee = 15 9 i’ a 
GW alle vance ees evn tie 35 33 25 17 


Sec ton na Demme 25 16 25 19 


season. 
in splendid condition, resulting in a good time 
for the shooters and their visiting friends. 

In the spoon event F. A. Parker was high, 
with a score of 20, closely followed by W. G. 
Tretheway and E. Mason, with 19 each. 

Following is a list of the shooters and their 


scores for the afternoon. 

SAS 4B: 
Parker so | eee oe oe nk 85 67 
Pickering 2a) 6 n-% ogous: © eee §0 35 
Guilies ea eee eee EST Ries. bet. eee 854-53 
‘A Wolf >. deed. roo ee 60 41 
Mason’ ..uw.ed 5 See) ace een 50 8638 
Patterson .\. ss vis aclstnte kl le eae Bares 8 i) 
Stewartson. <©...--.% «2 snes 25 8 
Kay .....-.0te esse) ose: 50 «24 
Shhald 2) ys. e.g er 25 7 
Tretheway «~..-----++-e-++--ea + ose 35 = 24 
Devine’) 2 ce.) ee eee 35 wer 
MCA GAIN, sseise tases ane 30 os jena myovnnt helo ee 25 13 


zling sunlight, some very good scores were made 
over the traps, and the members present had 
a good, jolly *ime. 

F. A. Parker and E. J. Marsh were each 
successful in winning a sweepstake. 

In the 25-bird handicap event for the club 
spoon, E, J. Marsh was high gun with 23, fol- 
lowed closely by W. R. Fenton with 2250 P eG. 
Pickering next with 21. 


Rod and Gun Club. 


The members of the Toronto Rod and Gun Club 
were the guests of Vice-President Dr. W. RK. 


- 
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MORE POWER 


“Ny 


“STANDARD” fiS3"#t4!2 RIFLE 
HIGH-POWER 
The new ““STANDARD” GAS-OPERATED RIFLE does not rob the 
bullet. It reloads itself quicker than other automatics without using up bullet energy—two 


great improvements. Is more accurate, and has more power with the same cartridge, because 
it has a rigid barrel and a bar-locked breech that stays locked until the bullet is at the muzzle. 


LESS The ‘“‘STANDARD”’ G4S-OPERATED RIFLE has less recoil than other 
automatics, because (1) there is no backward thrust of self-loading simultaneous 
with the explosion of the cartridge; (2) no weight of a rearward shunted barrel to add 

RECOIL to the natural recoil; and (3) what little recoil there is is distributed. 

Convertible into a rapid-fire hand-operated rifle in a second. Hammerless, high-grade, hand- 


some; has quickest take-down, simplest and strongest construction. Perfect balance; absolutely 
Safe. Better material and workmanship than in any other American rifle, 


The ““STANDARD’’ HAND-OPERATED RIFLE isthe only high-power rifle having the natural 


(trombone) action. Quicker than any old-fashioned, aim-destroying lever repeater. Hammerless. Take- 
down. 


Write for new book, “Big Game Shooting,” and catalogue; ready April rst. Free to readers of this magazine 


STANDARD ARMS COMPANY, 118 F Street, Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 
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: It looks 


_ through a Telescopese=s 
i cisht mounted a 


like thié 
os 


ip 


25-20 Repeating Ritle 


Ae 


SS dred 
with a telescope, the .25-20 Marlin is the perfect gun. 


Ki Every shooter should know the up-to-date Maclin fs, 
. line of repeaters. Full description in our 136-page The Marlin Firearms G, 
V4 catalog. Sent free for three stamps postage. Write ’ 67. Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


With high velocity loads shoots perfectly up to three hun- 
yards. The 7arlm solid top and side ejector make for safety 
and ‘convenience and allow the attachment of any telescope— 
directly over the barrel and action. For long range shots at wild 
_ geese, foxes, woodchucks, hawks, €tc., and especially when fitted 
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Patton on January sixteenth at Centre Island, 
when a most enjoyable shoot was held. The 
weather conditions were ideal and some splen- 
did scores were made. The competition was at 
sparrows the five high guns for the afternoon 
being: — 


Spat Bs 

PemiG: Blatchleyia. cnc: onus nce sb ars ilptte 25 24 

Dre OW... BR. SE aROnIe es eevee eae eee ss eon. oe 25) 23 

Me JL. Simmer ayes serieghe- sess «, -0 30 89627 

Ri eM HULU eae 4). a's cris «en ae 20) geelir 

ic 0 Ramer eager. Semen a aggcage Page 30 23 
Balmy Beachers. 


The Balmy Beach Gun Club held their first 
series in the Edmunds & Watson Cup shoot on 
January sixteenth. The day was fine and some 
good scores were made. The following scores 
were made with T. D. MeGaw high gun for the 
day :— 


SAS 4B: 
UNSURE OURS G7 Eos CIM Ena iy ap aha pean mine Aik HA A een 45 34 
ee eB OO Cue eh cee ey Ce ea eaae ne DOs soo 
RTPA EROSSE Ms 2.s cea ats ele San as ets gate aeons AGW 32 
Beh: Hodgson 2 src. < <oaun Pee 35 22 
TRARY! Lin 0) 515 pia are eee npeae eee Mena Wea ae) bias 0d Sees 35 «25 
TD OMG BW oe is re hones ay er iene ett TO 62 
“Oia! Da ho] 1 ieee aera ee cas Ob 30 «18 
EO NIMES OTIS tes Anlst el Net Sestak ora i Noe re te cts 50 38639 
Se HA IS Hew Shot SU sald sina hye tte areas 60. 40 
‘Valet SS Gul) peter Mens orbit Boies Ooictoree ole See wats 
‘pseors: Ope JU sig 6 Ly ee nee inate ace ara tec 30-20 
O}. ol DY: hg toh geri einen a cog hci aac DNR Se eran ie 45 34 
Veer en OTL Ate Ata eee SUA sche. ete seni en carad Bi ee tD 
“eral 2 led Midbanl a (Lace mee eee eRe nee Tee ee a 50. 35 
OS milliow eee eo a eae 70 49 


At the regular weekly shoot on January 29th 
the day was fine, and some good scores were 
made, A. E. Craig walking away wih the silver 
spoon, being the high man for the day. 


ern Se 
PPP NE OOUIO. iasceciceere hela.» set eAay sl eater 5Q) 37 
WN AGT @ 0d AA RE RN oh dN 50 «41 
14 Lol DDG 5 Ian ea Ae cane Meno Sa RES RE | 80 «663 
PAR OSS oe ree eee Hea ie eee 50 - 34 
SLANT DUE reek Sah oie cpa mte col pyateatees 45 24 
IE Sey MELORR OIE 9 On Ree hah hive 5 wines cir a 50 «37 
1 Der eal bry 201106 (ou ie aie fre he eli ie 50 40 
SEA MSW ieee oe ive Sloe Glico ns SNE 60 =«41 
GUS esr ee ace hewn his endian eee TOD 
Whee Be ONGurb ler uae Weide =, chy hausieass @ erage stra: 60 37 
TSS) CG awa, Meir itk Slee kes oe 60 45 
CUAS SVC: Wage. i. Sah.’ ides: siesta, 40 20 
GY SE Simibhis ey. Hs nok udeee ats ete we. eae 50 “2536 
Baise erie ner ciets eae ters os aks taps Dare ae 
Main Oy 5 eee ke Bie teste Meee se 4( 19 
Miason vere iis, poe ale eats sce seg te aa 70 54 


These shoots will be continued every Saturday 
and visitors are always welcome. For the con- 
venience of shooters the club has made arrange- 
ments for shells to be procured on the ground. 


Some good shooting was done, at the mecting 
on February fifth, as the scores will show, Mr. 
G. I. Hambly walking away with the spoon as 
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high man for the day. The scores:— 


SrAY 68 
A AB. Cranley. iii waco Ueto. Wet ate ame 45 24 
Bootie: .o.,.0ccn teins eee 60 3 
ROSS) 8 yo ee pee ee a 45 33 
Shaw? jos oes Bersih: ho ieee 110 62 
Lylondey says aerate eee eae eae 45 32 
"Trimble +: cranes eee ate ee 60 43 
Murphy: js, 3. Spyeccte -nateet ote: thera orate aes 45.. 22 
DAV ASs op deat iccacee & ee aa ee a ee 25 20 
Hodgson: **...:' Sa Paes as Be lah a ee 55 (387 
Mason }- 5.2%. .ccceit lt chiens tee tena 5b. 4 
Mi@G awe seasons so Ss. GR ne ae ee (32 74an 
Hiamiblye ic i;)-i co Sian 58 Pee es ie ee 100 65° 
Dumke stcpeo ihe oxo eee 9 81 


The first regular weekly Spoon shoot of the 
above club of the season was held on February 
twelfth on their grounds at the Woodbine. The 
day was fine and some good scores were made. 
T. Ftorde walked away with the Silver Spoon 


for being high man for the day. The scores 
were: 

S.A> 5. 
CYB hs Sct aa othe Oo 2 ee 60 47 
Booth ewan tetne aye ota a creche ee 60 46 
TROSS. (ic hates cco duh ola hE eee ee 35 28 
SA he eee Eee ae TRO 5 - 50 36 
Davis onde cae pone ee 35 28 
120) 0 (: eee nae SS. sr 45 32 
Draper” Aj AG) a. 75 57 
MeGaw 2.20 sine « ate oko eae 70 48 
Mba ply rere one ee rece 35 28 
Hambly.i7e..5 (ote ve » aes oe 45 . 37 
Tiyiomd @ 2.0 afcae: oa ape ed os 60 38 
IL AGOME 2 3,eyer taro Xin he, sete eee 45 38 
Cullens: cisco. .g So ees ee aoe 55 v8 
Smith wh teen hen dee 50 39 

HARROW (ONT.) GUN CLUB. 


At the annual meting of the Harrow _ (Ont.) 
Gun Club, held Jan. 15th, the following officers 
were elected: 

President—Edwin Ford. 

Vice-President—Harry . Pigeon. 

Captain—O. M. Pastorius. 

Treasurer—C. I. Pastorius. 

Secretary—A. ©. Cunningham. 

Rifle Captain—John Bertrand. 

General Committee—S. Davey, 
Wright. 

Regular shooting days, every Saturday. 


! 
E. Pastorius, R. 


SHOOT AT FINGAL. 


The Fingal Gun Club held their regular. shoot 
on Jan. 2lst. with a good attendance. W. Me- 
Cance gave a silk umbrella for the best score for 
the day, which was won by H. J. Henderson, 
score 4 1-4 inches for five shots; Dr Smith sec- 
and, with a score of 4 3-4 inches. E. H. Flach, 
St. Thomas, has given a cup to the club, to be 
won three times. There was also a blue rock 
shoot held, and some good scores made. The 
scores are as follows: 


Out of a possible fifty—-W. McCance, St. 
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The 


n“wIVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


HE famous 
home défender 
whose safety feature 


is an zzbuzlt¢ entegral 
part of its mechanism, has 

been brought to the highest 
perfection yet achieved in a 


revolver, 


In this latest model of the 
famous ‘‘Hammer the Hammer”? 
revolver, improvements have 
been made which add immeasur- 
ably to smoothness of action, 
certainty of fire, and durability 
of mechanism in a small arm. 

Every spring in the New Iver 
Johnson Revolver is made of fin- 
est piano wire, drawn tempered, 
replacing the old flat springs, 
Coil springs are insisted upon by 
the United States Government in 
its rifles wherever possible. Note 
these coil springs in the ““shost 
picture” above. 

The flat, or ‘‘kick?? spring of 
old type revolvers is always at 
greatest tension at one point, and 
after long use fatigue attacks the 
metal at that point and the spring 
weakens or breaks down. 

In the coil springs of the Iver 


Announcement 


Johnson revolver tension is sus- 
tained equally throughout every 
point of the coil. There is no 
one point to weaken under use 
and finally break down—and leave 
you defenseless in a moment 
when possibly life depends upon 
action. It is positive, trust- 
worthy and practically good for 
the life of the revolver itself. 
The Iver Johnson is the first 
and only revolver equipped with 
this type of spting at every pos- 
sible point. It is positively the 
highest type of small arm ever 
made. And while fitted to work 
as smooth as velvet, the action of 
the Iver Johnson is simple, strong 
and dependable for a lifetime. 
The safety action of the Iver 
Johnson Revolver is as impossible 
to improve upon as it is impossi- 
ble to imitate. and has therefore 


undergone no fm 
change. It is § 
the same safe 
and sound 
“Tlammer the 
Hammer.”? It safeguards you 
from accident without your hay- 
ing to remember any directions 
how to use, to push a slide or 
press a button when you want to 
shoot—say in an emergency. It 
is. alzvays ready to shoot, in- 
stantly, accurately and hard. 
The accurate, splendid shoot- 
ing qualities and high penetration 
of the Iver Johnson are unsur- 
passed because the barrel (drop 
forged from the finest steel made 
for the purpose) is rifled as accu- 
rately as in revolvers that cost 
several times as much. The 
bullet flies fast and true. The Iver 
Johnson is in a class all its own. 


Our Booklet, ‘‘ Shots,’? maiied FREE with catalogue, explains the superior 
features of our revolvers, including the new models: 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 3-inch_barrel, nickle-plated finish, 
22 rim-fire cartridge, 32 32 or 38 center-fire cart- 
or 38 center fire cartridge $6.00 Fig ge ae Oe BA $7.00 
Nearly all sporting goods or hardware dealers carry, and will gladly demonstrate 
Iver Johnson Revolvers and their safety features. oe, , ‘ 
Where our Revolvers are unobtainable locally, we ship direct on receipt of price, 
The Owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel mark the genuine, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 157 River St., Fitchburg, Mass, 


New Yorx—% Chambers St. HameEureG, GERMANy—Pickhuben 4, Paciric Coast—717 Market St., San Francisco 
LONDON, ENGLAND— 40 Queen St., Cheapside, F.C. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shot Guns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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Thomas, 47; E. H. Flach, St. Thomas, 45; R. A. 
J. Little, St. Thomas; H. Young, Fingal, 34; L. 
P. Brady, 30; W. A. Gillan, 28; Smith, Fingal, 
28; A. Harris, 26; Melvin Harris, 24; E. Wilson, 
18; R. Molasky,3. The Fingal boys say that the 
St. Thomas boys are all right. 


BLENHEIM (ONT.) GUN CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Blenheim Gun Club 
has been held. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer showed the club to be in excellent con- 
dition financially. In addition to the club house, 
traps, etc., all of which are paid for the club 
has the tidy sum of $145.95 cash on hand. This 
is considerably over the amount of the balance 
last year. ‘The old officers were re-elected, as 
follows: 

Hon. president—R. L. Gosnell. 

President—T. E. Taylor. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. EK, Hall. 

Captain—M. Samson. 

Official secorer—W. F. Robertson. 

Executive committee—T. E. Taylor, W. E., 
Hall, M. Samson, W. Hartford and T, Pickering. 

The captain, M. Samson, has donated a prize 
of $5 in gold to the first club member breaking 
25 straight rocks at any regular practice shoot. 

W. D. Samson, has also donated a $5 prize to 
be competed for at the regular shoots and the 
club has added a second and third prize of 100 
and 50 loaded shells respectively, to this event. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WOODSTOCK 
CLUB. 


A meeting of the Woodstock ‘Gun Club was 
held on January twentieth when arrangements 
were made for 1910. The club has had a very 
successful year and are in a good financial con- 
dition. The following officials were elected:— 

Hon. President—W. J. Bonnett. 

President—-J. E. Thompson. 

Ist. Vice-President—J. Maynard. 

Secretary—F. Hyde. 

Treasurer—H. A. Willis. 

Field Captain—E. Dutton. 

Management committee—Dr. Welford, R. M. 
Zfueller and G. Walker. 


INGERSOLL (ONT.) GUN CLUB. 

The match for the W. J. Elliott trophy em- 
blamatic of the Championship of the Club for 
1910 was held on Jan. first when the following 
scores were made: 


SHAD eB: 

12" ee neti (ol 9 en a ei RRS a oe hon 100 91 
Wade) in ySOme er eke. er. nts erence 100 =—90 
Geog Nichols eres. Pemewore e+ aan tae 100 83 
RW Sta plese eran cing: ¢ ote euaciee 100 =78 
Ri SBSPEArnis 30 core mevictpe ts: fete 100 76 
The meeting and banquet of the members 
was held at the Mansion House on January 


eighteenth when the trophy was presented to 
Mr. Partlo and the following officers elected: 
Hon. President, W. J. Blliott. 
President H. W. Partlo. 
lst.Vice-President, Geo. F. Janes. 
2nd. Vice-President Geo. Ianson. 
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3rd. Vice-President, Geo. Nichols. 
Secretary-treasurer, W. J. Kirbyson. 
Auditors, George Ianson and R. B. Harris. 


INTERSTATE AVERAGE WINNERS. 


The official Interstate Association averages for 
the past year based on a minimum of 2000 single 
targets shot at from 16 yards in registered 
tournaments shows the following leaders among 
the amateurs and professionals:— 


\Amateurs— 

Name. From. Shot. Broke. P.C. 
Jas; Voung, Chicago... 5. 4,730 4,498 .9509 
Wc He Clay Stadlionis vee 2,230 2,128 .9500 
Peter Baggerman, St. Louis. 2,010 1,908 .9492 
Woolfolk Henderson, Lexing- 

tonyn Kiya se oto 9,495 9,008 .9487 
Homer Clark, Upper Alton, Il. 6,390 6,019 .9485 
J. R. Graham, Ingleside, Ill... 5,065 4,788 .9453 
Fred. Elliott, Keithsburg, Ill. 4,935 4,651 .9424 
Wm. Wettleaf, Nichols, Ia... 4,650 4,381 .9421 
F. G. Fuller, Muckwona- 

PONV Serie." ae won Sate oe 2,080 1,959 9418 
Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo... 5,955 5,608 .9417 

Professionals— 

C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. 8,325 8,092 .9770 
W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla.. 6,015 5,845 .9717 
J. M. Hawkins, Baltimore, Md. 5,800 5,613 .9877 
L. S. German, Aberdeen, Md.. 9,010 8,839 .9637 
W. R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill.. 8,433 8,080 .9579 
F. Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia... .12,630 12,079 .9563 
E. O’Brien, Florence, Kas..... 5,950 5,666 .9522 
J. R. Taylor, Atlanta, Ga..... 6,753 6,379 9471 
H. D. Freeman, Atlanta, Ga... 9,215 8,691 .9431 
W. Huff, Macoon, Ga......... 7,765 7,316 .9421 


At a three days’ tournament at Rogers Springs, 
N. Y. good service was done with the Lefever 
gun. The high average for the tournament was 
won by Mr. C. 0. Le Compte with the fine score 
of 294 out of 300, including an unfinished run 
of 115. The high average at live birds was 
won by Mr. E. B. Coe, who scored 59 out of 
a possible 40. *Both gentlemen shot with 
Lefever gun. The new catalogue containing illus- 
trated descriptive accounts of Lefever guns in- 
cluding the famous taper system of boring which 
should be consulted by all who are thinking of 
purchasing a new gun, will be sent free to 
readers who will address a postal to the Lefever 
Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., and mention 
Rod and Gun in Canada. 


The Pinehurst mid-winter handicap attracted 
the usual string of expert shots this year. Dr. 
Culver, of New York City, carried off the laurels 
from a field of keen competition, scoring 94 
out of 100 from the 18-yard mark. He shot a 
Smith gun with the Hunter one-trigger attach- 
ment. 


SPENCER LEADING SHOT FOR 1909. 
The Interstate Association for the promotion 
of Trap Shooting has just announced the official 
averages for 1909. They show that Oharles G. 
Spencer, of St. Louis, Mo., is still the leading shot 
of the country. He shot at 8,325 targets and 
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apt 


STEEL LINED SHOT SHELLS 
Steel Lined Shells <6 & 


Look Out For Your Protection 


The Steel Lining in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shells is 
your protection. It is put there free—for you. 

The Steel Lining protects you in the sense of giving the 
shell more strength. It protects the powder from dampness 
and is therefore protection against weak and unsteady loads. 

UMC Shells are the only ones in all America lined with 


steel. The round ball trade mark is on every box. Look 
out for it. Makesure. Protect yourself. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hammerless Breech 
aainmeriess Dreecn 


The Remington Pump has the advantage of a 
single barrel. Your-aim is right behind the center of 
your load. 

It is wonderfully bored, too. With one, a Dela- 
ware sportsman killed a quail at 88 paces—a double 
range shot. 

Solid Breech Hammerless, with the shells ejected from 
the bottom at your feet, the Remington Pump is the one 
perfected gun of its type on the market to-day. Jist price 
only $27, subject to liberal discount. 

Send to-day for Remington catalogue. 
Fis ll= REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


ILION, Ney. 
Agency, 315 Broadway New York City. 
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scored 8,092, giving him an average of 97.20 per 
cent., the highest ever made. When Spencer won 
the Season’s Average for 1908, with a record of 
96.77 per cent., it was not thought it would ever 
be beaten; but his phenomenal shooting last year 
shows that he did not then reach the limit of his 
skill or of his equipment. In all his shooting, 
Mr. Spencer used a standard grade Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” and 
“Repeater” shells—regular stock loads—the kind 
any shooter can buy anywhere. 


THE DU PUNT LONG RUN TROPHY. 


Those reauers of Rod and Gun who follow the 
trapshooting notes, and the advertisements which 
have been appearing ‘a this publication from time 
to time, have no doubt noticed that more than 
usual prominence has been made of the “long 
runs” of 100 straight or better at clay targets 
during the year past. 

Certainly a shooter who makes 100 consecutive 
breaks, or better deserves hearty congratulations, 
and if trap shooting honors are due to any one, 
they are due the “Century” shooter. 

In this connection, all trap shooters will be in- 
terested in a special “Long Run Trophy,” which 
the Du Pont Company intends to use during 
1910. 

The general rules governing these trophies, 
which, by the way, are open to amateurs and 
professionals, are along the following lines: 

An amateur to obtain the trophy must break 
at least 100 targets straight; a professional 125 
straight. No scores made in “extra” or practice 
events to be counted. Only scores in the pro- 
gram events in registered tournaments to count, 
and naturally only when Du Pont powders are 
used by the contestants. The runs to count must 
be made during one shoot. In a two or three 
day shooting tournament a contestant may carry 
forward from the preceding day any unfinished 
run he may have, and should he succeed in in- 
creasing his run to 100 or better in case of ama- 
teur, or 125 in case of profesional, such run will 
be counted. 


These trophies are understood to represent 
recognition for long runs on single targets, and 
scores made in other program events, such as 
doubles, will not be counted as affecting the 
run. If, however, the shooter making the run 
breaks all of his double targets they will be 
added to his previous score on singles. 

In order to have scores recognized, it will be 
neecssary for the Secretary, or other officer of 
the Club’ holding the tournament, or one of the 
Du Pont representatives, to attest same.| 

The trophy itself is to be a medal or badge 
made of solid gold, having as its design the 
head of a buffalo in bas-relief; on the reverse 
will be engraved the name of the winner. At- 
tached to this will be a gold bar indicating that 
a “long run” has been made, and engraved on 
the bar will be the score and place where made. 
For each additional run of 100 in the case of 
amateurs, and 125 for professionals, an additional 
bar will be engraved and sent to the winner. 

The Long Run Trophy with the Century 
Bars is not a new idea, it having been used 
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years ago by wheelmen, and similar trophies 
are now being used by riflemen, but the appli- 
cation to trap shooting is decidedly an innova- 
tion. 

It is rather interesting to know that the ex- 
pert shooters representing the Du Pont Company 
itself will be eligible to win these Long Run 
Trophies. 

The slogan for 1910 is bound to be—“How many 
Du Pont Long Run bars have you?” 


THE RIFLE 
IDEAL PATENT GAS CHECK BULLETS. 


These bullets have been used ex- 
tensively in the United States and 
parts of Canada, and they certainly 
have many friends among the military, 
and target shooters and hunters of 
game, both large and small. We are 
pleased to herewith illustrate bullet 
$u8334, that is used by military men 
extensively in the United States, who 
reload their empty shells as a matter 
of economy. This bullet with a charge 
of 25 grs. weight DuPont’s Lightning 
powder is very accurate indeed, in the 
New Springfield Model 1906 military 
The following is a testimonial sent. 
to the Ideal Mfg. Co. by Albert Wells, Capt. Co. 
F, 2nd Regt., N.Y.N.G.: 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform you that 
we won the third place in the State of New 
York and first prize, third Brigade in figure of 
merit during the present year, with your 308354 
bullet and 25 grs. Lightning powder. The entire 
load was made up by our Armory employees with 
Ideal reloading tools.” 


It may also be stated here that this bullet 
with 23 grs. Lightning powder will be all right 
for the 303 British rifles. There are other bul- 
lets with these gas check cups that have blunter 
points for hunting purposes. 

Walter J. Russell, Hubbardston, Mass., writes: 


“My rifle 32-40 with gas check bullet 319295 
and 23 grs. Lightning powder is more satisfactory 
than with metal patched factory bullet. I make 
better scores, kill more game and there is no 
fouling and the ammunition is cheaper. A num- 
ber of other hunters in this vicinity are using this | 
kind of bullet for their different rifles and are 
pleased with them.” 


These letters are similar to many others. To 
those of our readers who may be interested in 
making their own ammunition, we would res- 
pectfully ask attention to the advertisement of 
the Ideal Mfg. Co on another page. You will see 
what the manufacturers of the different rifces 
have to say about this kind of bullet. Sample 
bullet together with circular giving full infor- 
mation, will be sent to all who ask. The latest 
copy of the The Ideal Hand Book, 150 pages, of 
Useful Information to Shooters, will also be sent 
if address is forwarded to Ideal Mfg. Co., 39 “Ur 
St., New Haven, Conn. Send three two-cent stamps 
to cover postage, and state what particular rifle 
you desire sample of bullets for. 


eet 
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Successful Rifle Shots 


Endorse with great unanimity, the 
accuracy of both Military & Sporting 


_ Sporting 
Z7/~ =~ Models are the 
Ze Y equals in accuracy 
Y to the Military Arm 
and are as neat and 


OLE 
CEI: 


handy an arm as it is 
possible to make. The ra- 


: pidity with which the magazine 


— 7 canbe reloaded, together with the 


ow trajectory and great hitting 
power makes the ‘‘Ross” Sporting 


Rifles the favorite with hunters of big game. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


| ROSS RIFLE COMPANY, Quebec 
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INNOVATIONS AT BISLEY. 


An innovation is to be made this year in the 
shoot for the King’s Prize at Bisley, when com- 
petitors ut one range will fire at a target con- 
sisting of the large figure of a man. This is in 
line with the expressed desire of the War Office 
that shooting conditions at Bisley shall conform 
more closely with actual war conditions. It is 
not intended to make any very radical changes 
at one time, but b,, a series of minor reforms to 
gradually bring conditions into line with White- 
hall requirements. This will meet the strenuous- 
ly voiced objection of veteran target marksmen 
who feared that their years of practice would 
go for nothing. 


CANADIAN OFF HAND RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


The next Championship Match will be held on 
the ranges of the Glen Grove Rifle Club, Toronto, 
on March 25th 1910 (Good Friday.) The match 
is open to all riflemen in Canada by becoming 
members of the C. O. H. R. A., affiliation fee 
for individuals $1.00, C.ubs $5.00. Fees can be 


sent to any of the Officers. 
Honorary-President, Major J. B. Miller, Parry 
Sound. 
President, suajor E.liott, 6 Queen St. E. Tor- 
onto. 


Vice-President Major Graham, Alliston. 
Secretary-treasurer, Mr. D. F. MacDonald, 
Parry Sound. 
The dimensions of the standard American ae 
get are as follows: 
10 count Circle, , 3 36/100 inches. 
5 


9 5 54/100 

ba ¥ 8 

] “ ll “ 

Grea “ 14 80/100 

Hy es eS 19 68/100 

4 ¥ - 26 

3 34 22/100 

7 Smit ce 46 

For 200 yd rifle shooting there are two sizes 

of Black which can be used, the one 8 inch dia- 
meter and the other 11 in, diameter. At the 


next match the 11 in. Black will be used com- 
prizing the 10, 9, 8, 8, 7. Counts, a small white 
center allowed as a sightinfi spot. 

The rules of the C. O. H. R. A. allows the 
use of any rifle regardless of size or weight and 
any form of sights including Telescopes. The 
range will be open at 9 a.m. all competitors al- 
lowed to sight up before commencing score. 
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30 shots will be fired by each competitor. 


(Palm rests allowed.) 


SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ee 


“alla ing 2 oe 


ECBES eg? SP Rae & 


— 


i i ‘ 
iil CAO Hd 


You can be just as 
sure of your second 
barrel as your first, 
if you use a Smith 
Gun with Hunter 
One-Trigger. It 
does away with 


all your double- 

"i trigger troubles—the 

‘7 better shot youarethe 

‘| more you will appreci- 
| ate it. The world’s shot- 
4 gun record is held by a 


Hunter One-Trigger—419 
straight, made by W. R. 
Crosby. 

Can be attached on order to any Hammer- 
less Smith Gun. Talk it over with your dealeror send to 
us for acata.ocue. Ask hin or write us about the new 26- 
gauge Smi-h Cun—weight 5% to 7 Jbs.. anda litile beauty. 

THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 

Hubbard Street Fuiton, N. Y. 


| 89 


The Next Time Your Gun 
Requires Doctoring 


THINK OF 


ALEX. JOHNSTON 


494 Eastern Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


Who has every facility for choke boring, 
restocking, browing and repairing guns. 
You can make no mistake in bringing or 
sending your gun to him. 


**“Makes Wing Shooting Easy.’’ 


The Leader Sight 


instantly attached or detached; adjusted in the fraction of a second. to the 
speed of fastest or slowest flying bird or target. 
plated. Carried in a neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. ) 
paid. Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. Ask gun dealer or write. 
THE LEADER COMPANY, 320 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pat. 1908 and 1909 in United States, Great Britain and Canada. 


Automatically places your shot 
the right distance in front of the 
fiying bird to insure wing shot 
hits. Can be used with any gun; 


Made of bronze, gun metal 
Price $3 post- 


PUTS THE SHOT wncee THE 
DUCK 1S, NOT WHERE 
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His 1909 Record i ENR 
Made on all Kinds of | AREAL. ORI HEENL 
Targets and under all 


conditions of weather. 


AVERACE 
SHOT AT BROKEN PER CENT 


Single Targets 
(16 Yards) 13,030 12,464 95.64 
“gos 100 95 95.00 Hip, xe fs 
arget Shots in “reo DB °~50 OFESSia, °2 
> and ne : ‘ee os and 19% 
ractice events oy) ‘9 
(all styles of 
shooting) 6,180 5,866 95.00 


oe f -. @| 2875 Shor ary 


wera D 


Total 19,310 18,425 95.41 — = 8/5700 Brora 
In all his Shooting Mr. 
Gilbert has always used 


Dupont Smokeless 


The Most Popular Powder 
in the World. 


It Makes and _ Breaks 
Records. :y 4,°'~ 


$100 LIST 


The Gun That Went To Africa 


A2®°VE cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt 
party, selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only 
unbreakable lock ; it operates in j; of a second. Twice as fast as other locks. 
Warranted to out-shoot any other make. Remember we make dainty 
little 20 guage guns. Catalog FREE — 18 grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. No. 13; Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Simplex Guns 


“You may rely on it, ‘a Tobin Hammerless Gun,’ any grade, is the 


most for the money on the market.” This remark, made by a prominent 
dealer in guns, covers the subject fully. Every improved feature of modern 
gun making is used in the production of these goods, and years of ex- 


perience are shown in the results. Notice the lock of a Tobin gun: 


It is not necessary to make extravagant claims about this mechanism 


being entitled to the name “Simplex.” Do you know that you can lift out 
that main spring with a pair of pliers (it can be done with a screw driver) 
and that will release all the lock parts? There are no screws or delicate 
pieces to get out of order. 

Does this look like the dependable kind that you want to take to the 
back woods district? 

We are here to make a gun to suit you and we are where you can 
reach us easily. Send for specification blank and tell us what you want. 
We can make it in a 12 or 16 gauge, any weight or length within a reasonable 
limit. Remember every Tobin Gun is built to sell another. This is our 


best advertising. 


Tobin Arms Manufacturing Co., Limited 


Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
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Empire Gul) 


— and — 


Ballistite (dense) 


Leaders in the Best Class of Smokeless Powders 


BALLISTITE— sold only in Dominion 
Cartridge Co’s loaded shells (Imperial 
and Regal.) 

EMPIRE—sold in bulk. If your dealers 
do not keep it, write us direct. 


“MM, R. M.” Brand Shot. 


Known to be Uniform, Round 
and true to size. 


Both the above well snown brands man- 
ufactured by the Nobel’s Explosive 
Co., ‘‘Glasgow,” Scotland, have been 
in the lead at numerous tournaments 
held throughout Canada; give them 
a trial and be convinced. 


——— MapndE By —— 


THE MONTREAL ROLLING MILLS 
co. 


Montreal, Canada 


Agents in Canada : 


Hamilton Powder Co., 


Montreal, P. Q. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man, 
Victoria, B.C, 


We can help you make this 
reputation if you will specify 


MALCOLM 
RIFLE 
TELESCOPE Let us put a Telescope Sight on Your Rifle 


We have the only practical Telescope and attachments for hunting 
rifles that does not interfere with regular sights. Send for Catalogue to 


R. F. EMMONS, 5 Sherwood St., AUBURN, N.Y. 


THE IDEAL GAS- CHECK BULLETS 


Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus Economizing 308291 
and Getting Satisfactory Results T 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘‘We have tested your Gas- 
Check Bullets, and they appear in every way equal to factory metal jacketed 
bullets; at exactly the same elevation they give fully as good targets. They heat the 
barrel less and we believe their action would give a longer life to the barrel. We 
have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in Marlin rifles if the re- 
loading is properly done. THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.’ 


THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘‘We used our regular factory ammunition, to 
compare with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas- 
Check Bullets compared favorably in accuracy. We found no évidente of fouling or 
leading in the barrel.’’ 

Made for all High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular. 


SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK, JUST OUT, 150 PAGES. TMU 


Demon A 
2h gents Wanted in es z 1G- ft. Steel: aunch 9 6 


Complete ‘with Engine,*Renady to Run 


18-20-23- 27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All i 

launches tested anu fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed control- 

= ling lever—simplest enzine made—starts withe out cranking—has only 3 moving parts— 

anyone can run it. «STEEL ROWBOATS $20.00. All boats fitted with air-tight com- 

partments—cannot sink, leak or rust—neet < se. Weare the largest manufac- 

turers of pleasure boats in ges world and sole the patents for the manufacture 

of rolled steel. lock seamed, ¢ aled avatar steel s. Orders filled the day they are 
received. Write for Free Mustrated. Cat-* and testimonials of 10,00) satisfied users. 


= Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1361 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Lyman Patent 
Windgauge 
Receiver Sight 


Applied to (right hand side of) the NEW MODEL 1903 


and 1906 SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 


man PAT 


NO. 34. PRICE $6.00 
Ne. 33 furnished without wind gauge for $3.50 
Send for our 1909 Catalogue, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 
Middlefield, Comn., U.S.A. 


Special Sale 


OF HIGH-GRADE 


HAMMERLESS GUNS 


20,000 LOADED SHELLS, 
40,000 EMPTY SHELLS, 
WADS, SHOT, Etc., Etc. 


Write Us for Special List 


Tents, Awnings, Flags, 

Sails, Boat Hardware, 

Fishing Tackle, Camp 
Outfits, Etc., Etc. 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 


=D PIKEGo.. 


123 Kine Sr. E., 


TORONTO. 


OU know mallards—wisest and wariest 

of all ducks—Solomons of the air. You 

can’t knock down mallards with a paddle 
nor can you get them with a gun that plasters 
its shot all over the face of creation. 


A mallard shot is generally a long shot, and 
long shots require a hard-shooting close-shoot- 
ing gun. 

That’s why the long-headed man who goes 
to a mallard country takes a Lefever. When 
he swings it on a towering pair of mallards he 
does not question the result. He knows it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason a Lefever kills clean and sure 
and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 


But if you buy a Lefever for the taper bor-~ 
ing alone, you will get more than your money’s 
worth. For instance, you will never be hand- 
icapped with looseness at the hinge joint. ‘The 
exclusive Lefever screw compensates for a 
year’s wear by a trifling turn that you make 
yourself with a screwdriver. 


LE FEV Ee 


SHOT GUNS 


Sixteen other exclusive Lefever features and 
Lefever simplicity and strength make the $28 
gun the peer of any $50 gun on the market. 
Upwards to $1,000. Send for free catalog 
and get Lefever wise. LEFEVER ARMs Co., 
20 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price, $28.00 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RopD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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Not Claims, But the Evidence of Things Done ! 
Babcock Electrics 


Winner of every Electric stock-car contest for mileage, speed and 
hill-climbing. 

110 to 120 miles on one charge of stock battery, repeatedly demon- 
strated. 

2 miles over country roads at Jamaica, L.I., contest last April in 2:46. 

“The Babcock performance in the Algonquin Hill-Climb, was just 
as notable as that of the Chadwick among the gasoline cars, and better 
than 14 of the gasoline machines.”—Chicago Journal, August 19, 1909. 


Efficiency Simplicity Hill-Climbing Economy 
Economy Speed Comfort Lightness 
Safety Mileage Convenience Style 


Only “Electric” equipped with an irreversible steer like a gas-car, 
and the marvellous foot control, which make accidents almost impossible. 
Practically nothing to get out of order or break—up-keep the lowest 
of any “ Electric” made—theft-preventing locking device—always ready 
for satisfactory work, no matter how cold or hot or rough the road, and the 


Battery Guaranteed for 6,000 Miles. 


Eight matchless models—send for catalogue and prices. 


Babcock Electric Carriage Go., Buffalo, N. Y. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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No. 10 $3.50 No. 14 $5.00 No. 12 $4.00 
Giseiof.eeat «2 cic ccs «5,2 16x 16 19 x 19 18x17 
Height of back from seat 23 in. 26 in. 24 in. 
Height of arm from seat 9% in. 10 in. 20 in. 


HE distinctive feature abeut my Willow Furniture is not the price, but the quality—lots of Art Furniture 
is sold at less, but you would not want it at any price when placed alongside of YOUNGHR’S WIL- 
LOW FURNITURE. I grow my own willow. I supervise personally the workmanship. I guarantee 
strength and durability in every article. As to BEAUTY of this furniture, it speaks for itself. The 
handsome set, illustrated above, sells for $12.50. It comprises three comfortable arm chairs, made of 
Willow. That means coolness and comfort. There is no reason in the world why you should sit in an un- 
ventilated and unhealthy upholstered chair when you can buy these artistic chairs at prices from $3.50 to $10. 
We also manufacture a variety of other Rush and Willow Furniture, including Setees, Arm Chairs, 
Fancy Ohairs, Invalid’s Chairs, Tables, Picnic Baskets, Automobilists’ Baskets, and numerous other articles. 
Special Baskets of any style made to order. No extra packing charges for shipping to outside points. Send 
for catalog. 


W. YOUNGER, 666 Yonge St., Toronto 


Don’t Wait 
Write today for 


THE AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR AND MOTOR CAR 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY Send us ten cents and receive a sample 


copy of one of the most interesting maga- 
uustered theitsceble zines concerning Chauffeurs and Automobile 
owners ever published. 


For Black Tongue 
IN DOGS 


The only thing that has met and 


PRICE = = 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE E 2% 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers One Year Ss Subscription Sinope tabeliet aiekenote $1.00 
(United States and Canada) 
Free Book on Dog Diseases Foreign: 9.0 0s... 2s ase ae Ree $1.50 


H. CLAY GLOVER. V. S. 


ereetee Sicect, woes Published 1931 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CITY, U.S.A. 


er 
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+ 
+ = 
* OUR PORTABLE BUILDINGS’ =: 
% 
z are giving others genuine satisfaction and would *% 
2 satisfy your wants. = 
* They are shipped in erates, correct size for % 
= portaging over steep trails and difficult roads, ; 
% and are fully painted previous to being shipped. 
* & They can be erected in a few hours by two z 
4 a men with monkey wrench, screw driver and step 
% ladder. Absolutely no necessity for any carpenter % 
4 working around premises while they are being % 
Ra erected. ; 
& THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., Ltd., 39 ALBION STREET, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 5 
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We carry the stock of QUALITY, ne and VARIETY. 


If interested in Launches, Row Boats and Canoes, send tor our 
catalogue. Department R. 


H. E. GIDLEY & @CO., 


PENETANGUISHENE, ONT. 


On Approval 


THE SAFETY Automatic Stropper 


With 20-inch Genuine Horsehide Strop 
For Gillette Safety Razor Blades 


The handiest and most simple stropper on the market. 
Only one permitting diagonal stroke, positively assuring a 
perfect shaving edge. Blade always held at scientifically 
correct angle. Can’t cut strop. Price $1.00 postpaid. If not 
perfectly satisfactory money refunded. We want a good 
house to take Canadian Agency for our goods. 


Safety Stropper Co., 108 Cutler Bldg. Rochester,N Y, 


NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON f 


Cut shows size 6, 


ALMOST ALIVE. NEVER LOSES !ITS SHAPE. FLOATS ANYWHERE. 

“My guide said, ‘these trout don’t take flies.’ I got 24 on the “Coaxer,’ 

“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the ‘Coaxer that” s the record here.’ 

i got 17 speckled beauties before breakfast cae averaged 12 inches,’ 

“T have caught over 400 trout on one little ‘Coaxer’ fly. 

“T found my little boy catching croppies wit h it to beat the band.’ 
Trout Size, 6 colors, $1.35; 12, $2.60. Bass Size, 6 colors, $1.65; 12, $3.25. 


A Set of F Colors, $1.00. 
Send Stamp for Booklet of Bass Baits, etc., in colors. W. J. JAMISON, 2751 POLK ST,, CHICAGO Mado para ate Sb 


———- For Two Subscriptions To — -— 


R aa D and GUN 
= Cc ay NADA — 
We will ey aan an ‘*‘ Everreddy” Ink Pencil. 


Address, Premium Department, ROD and GUN in Canada, Woodstock, Ontario. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


2, 
. 
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Offers rooms with hot and eold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Cafe First-Class. Ewuro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

Stone floors, nothing wceod but the doors. 

quipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Send for Booklet. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, INC., 
Storer F, Crofts, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


% 
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The Windsor 


The Most Central 
Hotel in Ottawa 


Best Rooms $2 up 
M. F. HART, - Proprietor 


Se oe te en 
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Windsor Hotel QUEEN’S HOTEL 


One of the largest and most comfortable hotels in 
- - the Dominion of Canada, and, being adjacent to the 
The commercial hotel of the Northwest Lake, commands a splendid view of Toronte Bay and 
Capital. Cuisine unexcelled. Excellent ac- Lake Ontaro. It is well known as one of the coolest 
commodation for commercial men, tourists houses in summer in Canada, and is elegantly furnished 
throughout. Rooms en-suite, with bath rooms at- 
tached. THE QUEEN'S is furnished with all the latest 
modern improvements. 


and sportsmen. First class sample rooms. 
The acme of comfort and quietness, 


RATES $2.50 PER DAY Long distance telephone in every room. 
MATTHEW BARBOR, Proprietor M cGaw & Winnett 


The LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOF. 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carriages from Depots 
or Steamboat landings direct to the Hotel, charging 
same to the Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up. 


Attractive Restaurant Prices. 
When in Buffalo stop at The Lenox. 
The accommodations and service are sure to please. 
C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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Let us quote you special prices AUTOMOBILE 
on canoes ordered now for 
Spring delivery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The William English Canoe Co. 


SB eet 


WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


GOOD HEALTH! HOTEL TULLER 


DRINK ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Cor. Adams Avenue and Park Street. 
B M | 


The well known morning bracer. 


Has large 
Convention Hall. 


Grand Roof 


Sweetens a sour stomach. Garden Cafe. 


Sold at all Hotels in Canada 


ALSO DEALERS 
IN ALL KINDS OF 


HOTEL GLASSWARE 


AND 


HOTEL SUPPLIES. 


Our Unique 
Crystal Grill. 
Music 6.00 to 
12.00 P.M. 
Beautifully and 
quietly situated on 

Grand Circus 
Park. 


In the centre of the Theatre, Shopping and 
Business District. Service unexcelled. Every room 
with Bath. 
“9 European Plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


86 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Trips Across Canada by Water 


BISCO, ONT., To DESBARATS, ONT. (South) Mississaga River. 
Canoe or Wagon. 


iB 


BISCO or COCHRANE To MOOSE FACTORY, James Bay (North) 
Launch, Wagon and Canoe. 


BISCO or COCHRANE To HUDSON’S BAY and Return. 
Launch, Wagon and Power Schooner, with one month’s stay at H. B. 
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x BISCO or COCHRANE To 

a ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, x 

x through Hudson’s Straits. 

x oa 

= ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, § 
and LABRADOR To LAKE 
HURON. 

ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, 


To BISCO and DESBAR- 
ATS, ONT., via Hudson’s 
Straits, Moose Factory, Mat- 
tagami River, Gold Fields, 
etc. 


This entire trip can be 
made in one season or in two. 


“Not far from Bisco ” 
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Both routes take you through the new Gold and Silver fields and past much 
timber and mineral wealth not yet taken up. There is virgin fishing and 
shooting all the way and exquisite scenery on many long stretches. Time 
needed for the whole trip 90 days. 
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For further particulars of all or any part of the journey, write 


Ba)(32)(52)03)0 


L. O. ARSMTRONG, Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific evi Co., Montreal. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Prepare For Next Season 


How would you like to own one ? 


The outdoor people of Canada and those who come to the Dominion 
usually spend their vacation in one of three ways— 


PEEVES ESHA SEsMte its bsdesitdbedeedesdesdbsdbedbsdibsatedbedtsdtedtedpedbesbedtedbedesdiedtedtedtsdtedtcieegpeaeedt coed bedbcdlt 


bdibed 


I. Ata Summer Hotel, Island Cottage or Permanent Camp. 
(You can lease an island with a cottage already built.) 


II. On a fishing or canoe trip. 


III. On a hunting trip. 


Whichever you intend to do, there are reasons why you should begin to 
make arrangements now, because :— 


I. Your choice of accomodation, islands and camping sites is now unres- 
tricted, and you will avoid the possibility of finding you are just too late to 
get some desired location. 


PEIPEVFEabed bed tediedhesPedesdesdecdbsdlbsd bed tedibed Pedieedbsdtsdeed ead bed 


II. The benefit of knowledge acquired by us, this year, is yours for the 
asking. The best places are limited, and the best guides are not too numerous. 


24st bedibsdibss 


III. We have our reports on the good places this year. This news 
soon gets round, and those who decide on their spots early for the 1910 hunt- 
ing trip, will be wise. 


FEVEEG ES PEEVES SS 


Write to the address below and let us try and help you. 


TOURIST DEPT., ROOM 33, CAN. PAC. RAILWAY OFFICE, WINDSOR ST., MONTREAL. 
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nn | “THE FINEST 
tomy FISHING RESORTS IN 


eS: 


Rawway AMERICA 


TE 
Syst — are located in the “Highlands of Ontario,’ Canada, and are reached by 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Double-Track Tourist Route. 
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Casting for Speckled Trout, Whiskey Falls, Algonquin National Park. 


THE KIND YOU CATCH AND WHERE THEY ARE CAUGHT, 
LAKE OF BAYS—Speckled Trout, Salmon Trout and Black Bass. 
ALGONQUIN PARK—Speckled Trout, Black Bass, and Salmon Trout. 
TEMAGAMI—Black Bass, Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Wall-eyed Pike. 
LAKE NIPISSING—Black Bass, Maskinonge, Pickerel, Pike 
GEORGIAN BAY—Black Bass, Salmon Trout, Lake Trout, Pickerel, Pike 
OPEN SEASONS—Black Bass, June 16th to April 14th following year. 
Speckled Trout, May ist to Sept. 14th. 
Salmon Trout and Lake Trout, Dec. 1st to Oct. 31st following year. 
Maskinonge, June 16th to April 14th following year. 
Pickerel, May 16th to April 14th, following year. 
Handsome descriptive literature relative to any of these districts, mailed free on 
application to 
J. D. McDONALD, Union Station, Toronto, Ontario. 
J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 
G. T. BELL, Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 
GEO. W. VAUX, General Passenger Agent, Montreal. 
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Two Special Offers 


—- TO SUBSCRIBERS OF —— 


ROD and GUN 


IN CANADA 


Every reader of ROD AND GUN 
IN CANADA who is interested in 
Automobiles or Motor Boats should 
read 


The Motor Magazine of Canada 


which is the BEST MOTOR 
PUBLICATION in the Dominion. 


PRACTICAL, 
INSTRUCTIVE, 
INTERESTING. 


To subscribers of ROD AND 
GUN IN CANADA we will send the 
MOTOR MAGAZINE fo1 


one year for the nominal 50 
PRIN oo aia aren are riate septate Cc 


Every City, Town and Village in 
Canada has its CURLING and 
BOWLING CLUBS, and everyone 
interested in CURLING and 
BOWLING should reac 


The Curler and Bowler Magazine 
which is the ONLY PUBLICA- 
TION OF ITS KIND in Canada. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 

Containing Up-to-Date News 
OF CURLING AND BOWLING 
To subscribers of ROD AND 
GUN IN CANADA we will send 
The Curler and Bowler 


Magazine for one year for 50 
Cc 


tne nominal “sum of. >... 


Fill in the attached coupon or coupons and mail to us, along with express 
money order or stamps to cover your subscription order, and the magazine 
(or magazines) will be sent to you for one year. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Baclosed find $..........<%0«2 Pe (og 
which kindly forward me THE 
MOTOR MAGAZINE OF CAN- 
ADA for one year. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Fencioseas fini. gr Nose stor 
which kindly forward me THE 
CURLER & BOWLER MAGA- 
ZINE for one year. 
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| For Sale, Want, and 


Exchange Depts. 


Advertisements will be in- 
serted in this Department at 
2c. a word. Send Stamps with 
order. Copy should not be later 
than the [5th of the month. 


. AUTOMOBILES. : 

FOR SALE—Olds runabout, been used only a month. 

Single cylinder, 12 h.p. A bargain. Box T., Rod and 
Gun, V/oodstock. tf 


Waltham-Orient Buckboard Automobile and Karn Piano 
Player and fifty pieces of music. For sale or exchange for 
launch or sporting goods of any kind. Box M. T., Rod and 
Gun, Woodstock. 


ne EEE EEE EEE EEE SEEN 


BOATS 
FOR SALE—A sixteen foot cedar row boat, with two 
pairs of oars and rudder—a new boat—special bargain 
effered if ordered fore spring. Box ‘‘Row Boat’’ Rod and 
Gun, Toronto. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


FOR SALE—14 foot sail dinghy complete with silk 


sails, manufactured by leading Canadian dinghy manu- 
facturer. Cost $110.00. Vill sell at a bargain. Apply 
Box 55, Rod and Gun, Toronto. tf 

CANOES. oO 

SIXTEEN FOOT CEDAR CANOE—Metallie joint, var- 
nished: breadth, 32 inches: depth 12% inches. Canoe is 
absolutely new. If taken between now and beginning of 
New Year will sell at a bargain. 30x 40, Rod and Gun, 
Toronto. 


Sixteen-foot, painted, passwood, with two paddles: also 


sixteen-foot, varnished, basswood. Former cost $30.00, lat- 
ter $38.00. soth new. Apply Box ‘‘Canoes,’’ Rod and Gun, 
Toronto. tf 
Sy a ea ee 
CAMERAS 
CAMERAS bought, sold or exchanged. Eastman Ko- 


Allowance made on old camera when pur- 
Canadian Camera Exchange, 352 Yonge 
d-6t 


daks wanted. 
chasing new. 
8t.. Toronto. 


CAMERA—Korona Marvel Petit, 3144x5144. New rapid rec- 
tilinear lens. Cost $12.00. Sell at low figure. Box 
“Camera,’? Rod and Gun, Toronto. tf 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS—Your choice photos beautifully 
enlarged. Expert work. 10 by 12 enlargement, 60 cents. 
Send good negative. film preferred. Negative returned with 
enlargement, postpaid. H.C. Warner, New Castle, Pa. 1t 


a 


DOGS. 


BEAGLES—I have several registered stud bitches, open 
or in whelp, for sale. One of the best stud dogs in 


Canada at stud. Nothing but registered stock handled. 
Description, pedigree and photos upon application. Grand 
River Beagle Kennels, Breslau, Ont. W. M. Middleton, 
Prop. tf 


FOR SALE—Two three-quarter English bloodhound one- 
quarter foxhound pups, dogs. Bred from the imported Eng- 
lish bloodhound, ‘‘Sellon’s Rover.’’ Price $20.00 each. 
Chas. Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 1t 

FOR SALE—Or wlil take Double Barrel Shot Gun as Part 
Payment. English Bloodhound, pedigreed, bred by Hall 
Dartmore Kennels, 4 years old. Apply The Geo. Kelly Co., 
Ltd., London, Ont. 1t 


WOLF HOUNDS FOR SALE—I have a number of Wolf 
Hounds for sale, also pups ready for delivery April 15th. 


Those wishing young hounds should write for full par- 
ticulars to R. S. Cruickshank, Guernsey, Sask. it 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—My Irish Water Spaniel 


Mike, one year old. Will retrieve, and partly trained, and 


will make a splendid duck-shooting dog, or for show pur- 


poses. Pedigree shows the best champion blood in America. 
Will exchange for a setter dog, trained, and pay difference. 
N. C. Christie, Amherst, N.S. f-2t 


ENGINES, 
A one-cylinder, three horsepower marine engine; dia- 
meter fiy wheel, 16 in.; diameter engine shaft, 1% in.; dia- 
emter propeller shaft, % in.; length of bed, 14 in.; width 
of bed, 15 in.; center of shaft to bottom of crank chamber, 
6% in; center of shait to top of cylinder, 22 in.; diameter 


exhaust pipe, 1% in.; box, 4 in.; shote, 5 in.; weight 
complete, 240 Ibs. Complete equipment. Box 52, Motor 
Magazine, Toronto. tf 


FOR SALE—New 3 H.P. Detroit Marine Engine, complete. 
Never in a boat, $55.00. Cost $87.00. KE. W. Douglass, 


Stanley, N.B. f-3t 
THREE HORSEPOWER ENGINE—Slightly used, cost 

$S0. Sell for $35.00. Address H. Charlesworth, 414 Huron 

Si., Toronto. 1t 


PALMER BROS. ENGINE—Three horsepower, new, with 
reversible propeller and shafting. Cost $125. Sell at bar- 
gain. Box ‘*Palmer,’’ Rod and Gun, Toronto. tf 


~ 


FISHING TACKLE 


FISHING REET— xpert, 100 yard. Improved back slid- 


ing check. Nickel plated. Never been used. Cost $3.50. 
Will sell for $2.25. Apply Box 36, Rod and Gun, To 
ronto. 


GREENHART TROUT ROD—10 feet in length; weight, 
9 1-2 ounces; extra tip. Hand made rod and warranted 
perfect in both material and workmanship. Sent ©. O. D., 
subject to approval. Further particulars from Box 37, 
Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


DAGAMA BASS ROD—S 1-2 feet in length, three pieces, 
extra tip. This rod is far superior to larcewood, both in 
strength and durability. Rod mounted in German silver 
and put up in covered form with canvas sack. Will send 
Cc. O. D. subject to approval. Get further information. 
If sold before ist of December, special price quoted. Box 
38, Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


A. B. PATENT TROLL—True and evenly balanced. 
Will send one or two at 35c each. Regular price, 50c. 
Apply Box 39, Rod and Gun, Tororto. 


FOR SALE—Kelso automatic fishing reel; a beauty; price 
reasonable. Box ‘‘Kelso,’’ Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


GEM NICKEL REELS—Five, good as new—sell one or 
more at forty cents each. Apply H. S. Charlesworth, 414 
Huron St., Toronte. 


COLLER RUBBER GRIP—For steel or wood bait-casting 


rods—fifty cents each. 
Toronto. 


A. H. Byrne, 5 King St. W., 


SULLIVAN HOOK AND REEL GUARD—Twenty cents 
each, from A. H. Byrne, 5 King St. W., Toronto. 


A FISH LINE PRESERVER AND DRYING REEL—The 
Angler's Friend—special price for January. February and 
March, $1.75 each, postage paid. D. Pike Co., Toronto. 


W. B. LIVE FROG HARNESS HOOK—One or more sold 
at 35c each, postpaid, for a limited time. D. Pike Co., 
Toronto. 


ee eee eee 
A. U. B. Spin Fly for 30c each—only a few left. D- 
Pike Co., Toronto. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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GUNS 
Lefever Hammerless Gun, D. S. Grade, Bura-Nitro steel 
barrel, twelve gauge, half pistol grip, rubber ball plate, 
stock 14 inches. Box ‘‘Lefever,’’ Rod and Gun, 5 King St. 
W., Toronto. tf 


FOR SALE—1 Tip-up 32 Revolver, 1 Stevens .22 re- 
peater, 1 thirteen point buck head complete to mount, set 
taxidermy tools, glass eyes and other articles. All bar- 
gains. Write P. R. Barnard, Spencerville, Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE—Parker Hammerless, 
$110. Titanic steel barrel. Beautiful gun, not soiled— 
bargain. Waterloo period flint lock musket, good condition. 
Box 16, Swan Lake, Manitoba. 


12 ga., 7% bb. Cost 


FOR SALE—.303 Savage Rifle. Perfect order and con- 
dition, reloading tools, lot ammunition. High Pressure and 
Mid range.. Particulars of H. Messenger, Box 267, Dam- 
ville, Que. 1t 


WANTED—Target pistol, Stevens or other make, good 
condition. Give particulars and price. Address Box 
W. F. B., Rod and Gun, Woodstock. 1t 


Target Smith & Wesson .38 military revolver, 61% in. 
barrel, Lyman Sight. Ideal tools for same, cost forty- 
eight dollars—for thirty dollars. Apply Box D. S., Rod 
and Gun, Toronto. 

FOR SALE, CHEAP—Marlin Repeating Shot Gun, nearly 
new. Apply C. B. H., Box 43, Listowel, Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE—High grade gun—practically new—selected 
figured walnut, hand polished and checkered stock. Bar- 
rels made of Krupp steel,*.12 ga. A beauty at a low price. 
Apply Box No. 30, Rod and Gun, 5 King street west, 
Toronto. 


FOR SALE—A Standard Grade Gun—case hardened frame 
and blued trimmings. Stock of plain fine grain imported 
walnut. oi] finished and checkered, half pistol grip, length 
14% inches, drop 25g to 3 inches. Barrels, Trojan Nitro 
steel. For price apply to Box 31, Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


FOR SALE—Double barrel 10 gauge hammer shot gun 
as good as new, great duck shooter. Locks are as firm 
as when purchased. Cost $38.00 spot cash. First $20.00 
takes her. 


Also single barrel 12 gauge Reb. & lock shot gun nearly 
new at less than half price, $3.50. Reason for selling— 
owner has too many guns. Box 294, Sunderland, Ont. 


FOR SALE—Parker Bros. hammerless 12 bore, new $50.00 
grade, 30x714x14x3, price $35.00. Also one Davis & Sons 
12 hammerless, in fair condition, with English leather case, 
30x6%x14x2%, $20.00. One Ithaca 10 hammerless, $40.00 
grade, new, 32x1014x14x3. Price $26.50. Box M, Rod and 
Gun. 


LAUNCHES. 


A TRANSOM STERN LAUNCH—IS ft. by 4 ft. 3 in. 
Beautifully polished oak decks, interior finished in figured 
cypress; ten gallon gasolene tank and all necessary fix- 
tures; steering gear. Launch equipped with a Caille Per- 
fection two horsepower motor, manufactured by Caille Per- 
fection Motor Co., Detroit. Launch all ready for water. 
Price, $150.00. Apply Box 32, Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


HERE YOU ARE—A high grade launch at a most rea- 
sonable price. Length, 25 ft.; beam. 5 ft. Highly finished 
in oak: lockers: an up-to-date family launch. Six horse- 
power Gray motor, installed. Could not duplicate for 
$325.00. Will sell for $245.00. If reverse gear is wauted, 
add an additional $15.00. Apply at once to Box 34, Red 
and Gun, Toronto. 


FOR SALE—27 ft. Dolphin model speed boat, cedar 
bull, oak deck, beam 4 ft. Launch absolutely new, equip- 
ped with 6 h.p. double cylinder opposed engine. Apply 
Box 99, Rod and Gun. 1t 


MOTOR BOAT ACCESSORIES, 


FOR SALE—Magneto—Type B., Wizard; suitable for 
starting engines up to four or five horsepower without cid 
of batteries. Length, 10 inches; height, 7 inches; weizht, 
12 lbs. Suitable for make and break engine. Apply Box 
No. 28, Rod and Gun Magazine, 5 King street west, 
Toronto. 


FOR SALE—From one to a dozen spark plugs—the Never 
Miss—guaranteed for one year. Special price quoted. Ap- 
ply Box No. 29, Rod and Gun, 5 King street west, Toronyo. 


FOR SALE—Auxiliary Cabin Cruiser, 24 ft., with 4 H.P. 
Gray Motor, built top order, A.I. condition. Fine for cruis- 
ing, roomy and seaworthy. $500 cash. Apply C. B. H., 
Box 45, Listowel, Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE—14 foot sail dinghy complete with silk sails, 


manufactured by leading Canadian dinghy manufacturer. 
Cost $110.00. Will sell at a bargain. Apply Box 55, 
Rod and Gun, Toronto. tf 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


T. B. F. BENSON, Asoc. Inst. N. A., NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECT and YACHT BROKER. Salling and power yachts 
for all requirements designed and building supervised. 


Designer of Trio, Nulli Secundus, Queen of Temugaml, 
etc., etc. Molsons Bank Chambers. Vhone Main 5379. 
Lforonto. d-6t 
SPECIALS, 
FOR SALE—Billiard Tables, English, all sizes. &. 
Cochran, Importer, 43 Scott St., Toronto. d-3t 


A Kamp Kook Kit (21 pieces) absolutely new—cost nine 
dollars—sell for seven dollars. Offer good until March Ist. 
H. T. Allsopp, 97 King St. E., Toronto. 


FOR SALE—Three months and yearling brook trout, good 
stock. Caledon Mountain Trout Club, Brantford, Can. m-2 
2S pare i Te ae eee eee 

FOR SALE—Finest speckled trout eggs, fry, fingerlings, 
ete., always for sale in season at the ideal private hatch- 
ery of Dr. A. R. Robinson, Silver Creek, Caledon Moun- 
tains. Also fishing permitted to responsible parties. Ad- 
dress A. J. Walker, Caldwell P. 0O., Ontario. d-1it 


ee ee ee eee ee 
FOR SALE—Summer Cottage at Torrance, Lake Muskoka, 
near P. O. and steamboat wharf. George Parker, Box 176, 
Gravenhurst. 2t 
pai es ee ee 
WANTED—Island in Georgian Bay suitable for summer 
home. Address J. H., care of Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


TAXIDERMISTS. 


GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES—We 
carry the largest and best stock of Taxidermists’ supplles 


in America, glass eyes, tools, shields, skulls, etc. Lowest 

prices. Write for free ‘‘Supply Catalog.”’ The North 

western School of Taxidermy, Box 10, Omaha, Nebr. 
d-3t 


Send us your trophies for mounting. Our work ex- 
ceeds all others. We use the latest standard museum 
methods and guarantee satisfaction. Ask for price list. 
The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 10, Omaha, 
Nebr. d-3t 
ed is 8 

FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES—Two large noose 
heads, wide, even palms, well developed tines. Newly 
mounted by myself. A fitting ornament for any room. I 
will ship on approval to reliable people, prepaid. You see 
the heads before you buy. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Main street, Unionville, Ont. 

i) 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS WORTH WHILE—Large white 
tail deer heads, 10 and 12 point elk heads, caribou heads, 
setts antlers, buffalo horns. Animal skips tanned and lined 
for rugs and robes fith mounted heads. All carefully han- 
dled and chosen, specimens at right prices. I can supply 
any wish in my line. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main 
street, Unionville, Ontario. 


EE 


SPORTSMEN—I have special connections for collecting 
and mounting setts of specimens for museums and bunga- 


lows. Write for my prices. I guarantee to satisfy you. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main street, Unionville, On- 
tario. 


NN 
TRAPPERS. 
TRAPPERS—Ship me your furs C. 0. D. at your own 


price. Write with stamp for price list, also 9 Free Trap- 
ping Methods. I want buyers. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, 
N.B. d-5t 
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ROD AND GUN’S ADVERTISERS. 


Readers who fail to consult our advertising pages miss a large proportion 


of the most interesting matter in the Magazine. 
learn much from these announcements. 


They will find that they may 


Every advertisement in ROD AND GUN comes from a responsible firm, 
and our readers may be assured of courteous answers to all inquiries and good 
value from all purchases made through these pages. 


Automobiles. 
Babcock Blectric Carriage Co............... 961 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd............. 4 
Kord_ sMotoraiGo:.-7ashctn, 1 eens roe tes ae 3 
Reale Motor Car * Cost. wie eee eee 2 
Reo Motor Car Co. of Canada... ..--2 4-2 4- 1 
Animal Traps. 
Oneida Community (Co...-°°....-...- 925 
ales and Beers. 
aba tty doh ae ete. sateen ees oan eee ae 919 
Automobile Accessories. 
Conboy, Carriage sCo: sites" i, ae 4 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co............ 965 
Hrontier, Bngineerine Coe eu. pane oe 931 
KW) MWenitionssComt is Weak a. ae ee terre 974 
Never! Miss (Sparks PlugHiom es eisai 933 
Star Rite—-R. Hy, Hardy (Coma ere oe ee 935 
Vulcan Sparkers—Croftan Storage Battery Co. 4 
Ammunition. 
Domimiony Cartrid@es Co.cc rare eee 947 
Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co............ 957 
ideal Mico Cott Aa etee oie mare ee ee 959 
Shot—Montreal Rolling Mills Co............. 959 
Snap-Shot and Carbon Powder — Hamilton 
Powder: ~Corssiagiyetie aie: Stan ee  R 959 
U. M. C—wUnion Metallic Cartridge Co..... 953 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co............. 945 
Batteries. 
Vulean Sparker—Croftan Storage Battery Co. 4 
Birds. 

Hope's “Bird'**Store). 27. Sl 2 Se ee 893 
Wenz «dc “Mackensent.4:. <1: acne tee 893 
Boots for Sportsmen. 

Reale (DTOS: ei ss. Sa clne ne tio oe ee 927 
Watchell=Shenl "Corn. 25. i oes eee eee 937 
Cameras and Kodaks. 

Canadians Wodake Co: limited, 4.44. alee 907 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co............ 909 
National Drug & Chemical Co............... 929 
Camp Supplies. 

Aylmer Condensed Milk Co................. 919 
Ales and Porters—John Labatt............ 919 
Brome Minerale Gor caveats poets 2 «athe 965 
BB Yo\ 9 gl ia Seni nd siete Sie Sit ee em nl Sete ee Oy 
Ohase®6,  Sanboris-..cer seve cores seein 3 ita 921 
Canadian Thermos Bottle Co................ 923 
Clark, °William 29s eee ae er tee ee 921 
Club Cocktails—G. F. Heublein & Bro....... 921 
Kearman, (8) “Wiis CO-ce son scr cee een racy ser 917 
Gillette, Safety Razori@ny ne se teen 913 
Kruske,. Ri Ok. coe eee ee ea PO 
Lieckie,, JNOio330) 5 tae eee ee ee eee 927 
Michie .& Co.,-Ltd: =.3555- be eee 923 
safety Stropper "Cor. ° on. ee eee 963 
Sanitary Pipe Co... ._- 925 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits and Triscuits— 


Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd..... 911 
Wilson; H.Cortez. &: Co: 54-2a.esene eee 928 
Woods 5-2 Ltd 55. niece. oye, chao e e 915 
Younger, 1 W..i22.:. (iinanen eo ae 962 

Cigars 
Harris‘Harkness:: Co..2 > == .:8 1 eee 925 
Camp Furniture. 

Michie “&.. (Co... 2.5% 4. 1: oe eee 923 . 
Nounger,. W223... 2: <5, foc eee 962 
Canadian Railways. 

Canadian Pacific Railway................ 966-967 
Grand Trunk Railway System.............. 968 
Canoes. 

Canadian... Canoe. :Co... . =... 2 ete ee eee 885 
Coward’s Boat & Frame Works.............. 879 
Bush, W ° Tiss hs6 co ee eee 885 
Dean,>. Walters inc sath. chia | cee ee ree 885 
Gidley, Hy. Ei. ‘&eCox cu. 22 ee 883-963 
Gidley, J G-&. Son).c2. tn. pi eee eee 889 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co............... ~887 
Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co......... 887 
Lakefield—Lakefield Building & Mfg.*Co..... 887 


“Peterborough”’—Peterborough Canoe Co., Ltd. 887 


Ross,- J... H. Canoe. Co:.....: .2i tee eee 937 
William English Canoe Co2222 sac e eee - 965 
Clothing. 

‘Arlington “Co! of Canada... -= s2 22. eee 919 
Dominion Suspender Co. ...............: rend cd bry 
Furs. 

Carter, W.-T.& Cow. 5... 1c. = nee eee 390 
Gaudig, G.,..& Blunt... 220. ..2490s eee eee 891 
Silberman, <Br6s..... <.sc.<. aoc op eee 891 
Folding Boats. 

Acme Folding Boat Co... 7. seer ae 889 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co................ 387 
Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co......... 887 
Fishing Tackle. 

Alleock, Laight & Westwood Co...:......... 905 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rod—Horton Mfg. Co.896-897 
Doering, KR. G.. & Co. ~..2.2 jee 899 
Frost; Hi. Jdi & ‘Cotes: 2. 21 eee eee 903 


Hardy’s Rods, Reels and Tackle—Hardy Bros. 905 
Hildebrandt, Ji.Ja..5...6 ose 905 


Horrocks: Ibbotson “Co.. 3%... 2255-22 eee 903 
Jamison; W. Jin. 5.28. RA ae ee ee 963 
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STOP—LOOK AND LISTEN 


How would it strike you to have a small compact electric power plant on your car 
which will always furnish you with Electric power for Ignition, which cannot get out of 
order, break down or deteriorate, and which in addition to furnishing Perfect Ignition, 


will give you 
POWERFUL ELECTRIC SEARCH LIGHTS. 


This is just what we guarantee for THE K-W MAGNETO and it is the only Magneto 
made which will give power for strong, brilliant lights. 

Starts engine on quarter turn, gives hotter, fatter spark, always uniform and 
gives more power on a weaker mixture. 

Figure out for yourself what battery current cost you last season—then figure out 
what your lighting bill was if you used Acetylene, Gas Tank or Storage Battery—add 
to it the annoyance and trouble you had with both and ask yourself frankly if you 
think it justice to yourself to go on in the old rut with Trouble for a chauffeur and 
Constant Expense for a passenger. 

No Dry Cells or Storage Battery for your Ignition. No Acetylene or Gas Tank 
for your lights. The K-W Magneto is 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING AND POWER PLANT IN ONE 
Write for Catalogue and full information. 
If your Spark Coil is giving you trouble put on a K-W Spark Coil. 
Absolutely guaranteed. to be puncture proof—to be absolutely dry, not to short- 
circuit, to give a Hotter, Fatter Spark and to have points of ‘‘Platino-Iridium’’ which 


will not ‘‘pit’’ or ‘‘burn away.’’ 
Made also in a Synchronized Coil which controls all cylinders by one adjustment. 


K-W Coils are guaranteed FOREVER. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Guarantee. 


46 Power Avenue— THE K-W IGNITION COMPANY —Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. MODEL A 
For sale by the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, Canada. Model A—Price $35.00 


—STERLING 
UALITY 


THE ENGINE OF 


COMPARE 


other engines with the Exclusive Sterling 


and you will find out why we have the best 
engine for all marine requirements—S8 to 
240 H.P., for any size and kind of boat. 
Write for a 1910 catalogue, which gives 


; Catt vee sede? ere 
full details of different models and sizes. SH.P. 2H Pye bee 


VISIT OUR EXHIBITION AT THE MOTOR BOAT SHOWS AT NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CHICAGO: 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1252 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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With the Rangers in Algonquin National Park 


RS BY A. H. 8. 


the readers of Rod and Gun some- 
thing of the delights of a holiday in 
Algonquin National Park, Superin- 
tendent Bartlett arranged to deliver me 
over to the care of the rangers, and 
allow me to see for myself as much as 
possible in a short two weeks of the area 
of the park and. of the manner in which 
it is conducted. 
By way of preliminary, I may say that 
I had heard and read a good deal of 
criticism of the park management, and 
many insinuations in that regard had 
come my way. Consequently, it was in 
a somewhat critical spirit that 1 made my 
visit. I talked with everyone who knew 
anything of the park, and kept my eyes 
well open to make my own observations. 
Nothing was hidden. Every inquiry was 
facilitated. I was allowed to see the 
rangers first and alone, to travel, eat, 
and sleep with them, and get to know 
them as men only get to know each 
other by close association. They were 
plain with me, and told me what they 
knew. I was astonished, after noting 
for myself the little encouragement given 
to the staff, from the superintendent 
downwards, to see the intense interest 
of these men in their work. They are 
lovers of the woods, the animals, the 
birds, the trees, the flowers, and _ the 
beautiful lakes, and can tell most won- 
derful things about them all. Indeed, 
it is certain, from the terms of their 
appointments, that only the love of the 
work enables them to carry out their 


1 order that I might be able to tell 


duties. No doubt vublic opinion in favor 
of park reserves iias developed in a man- 
ner beyond the ideas of those first res- 
ponsible for the policy of setting this park 
aside, and as a consequence, the arrange- 
ments of an earlier day, which have been 
continued down to the present, are now 
out of date, and should be entirely revised 
and rearranged, with a view of placing 
the park upon a footiig its growing im- 
portance fully warants. 

My visit to the park was paid in the 
early part of September last year—a little 
late I was afraid, but a season which 
proved just about right, the flies having 
gone and the coolness rendering the jour- 
neys through the park delightful. West 
ern Ontario was left via the Grand Trunk 
on the evening of Labor Day, and early 
morning saw me turned out at Scotia 
Junction to await the train from Parry 
Sound to Madawaska. Although there 
is not much to see at Scotia, it is an 1m- 
portant railway centre, and the bustle 
of arranging for arriving and departing 
trains kept me interested till at length 
the one that runs through a portion of 
the park arrived. The scenery all along 
this part of the line is most interesting, 
the woods and the waters giving an ever 
changing series of pictures, scarcely bro- 
ken by the small settlements one passes, 
the only considerable one being Kearney. 

On arrival at Canoe Lake, I was met 
by Ranger Robinson, and at once con- 
ducted to Canoe Lake shelter house and 
introduced to Ranger George, who was 
in deep trouble over the vagaries of a 
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new stove, leading to the spoiling of a 
batch of bread which he was anxious to 
have particularly good in view of my 
arrival and the journeys before us during 
the next few days. I was not the only 
passenger to alight at Canoe Lake. Two 
young ladies were met by Mr. Salmon, 
the oldest guide in the park, and their 
“turkey” appeared. as though they had 
been on a canoe trip before the one on 
which I saw them embark. In the after- 
noon, Ranger Robinson and myself re- 
turned to Canoe Lake station by way of 
the ‘Corkscrew Creek,’ and from there 


Headquarters of the 


went to Joe Lake, obtaining some sup- 
plies at the ‘store, and visiting the Al- 
gonquin Hotel, meeting Mr. Merrill, who 
showed us through the hotel and allowed 
us the privilege of admiring the splendid 
views to be obtained from the roof of 
the building. We were told that the 
season had been good, and every visitor 
appeared to have been delighted with his 
or her vacation in the park. From Joe 
Lake it is an easy portage to Canoe Lake, 


and once in that lake, trips can be made 
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either into other lakes or down the North 
River—a beautiful stream with a few 
portages down to the Georgian Bay. 
Joe Lake is notable for its own chain 
of lakes. There is not only Joe, but 
also Mrs. Joe, Little Joe, Baby Joe, and 
Joe-Joe. Evidently Joe was a pioneer 
and explorer, who has left a deep impress 
upon that portion of lakeland. Tradition 
has it that he was a trapper, and in the 
old days he knew these lakes better than 
any of his contemporaries. Including 
Joe Lake, the canoeist can go through a 
series of five lakes with good connections 


Park Administration. 


between them, and enjoy a day’s paddle 
and fishing without the bother of a carry 
over. Mr. Merrill told me this trip-was a 
favorite one with his guests, and next 
day, when I expressed a desire to see 
this chain in all its glory, Ranger Robin- 
son was good enough to paddle me over 
the whole route. Bear Lake was our 
objective, and we were in the canoe and 
away early. Our only portage was from 
Canoe into Joe, and then it was an in- 
teresting paddle all the way through Joe 
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Mrs. Joe, Buck, Fawn, and Doe lakes 
into Bear Lake. We had lunch at a 
shelter house, and were careful to leave 
everything in good order. Returning by 
the same route, we arrived home early, 
and found that Mr. George's second 
baking had turned out well. He had 
procured some hops, made a yeast of his 
own, and with a cleaned-out stove, sup- 
plied such good biscuits and bread that 
after a whole day in the glorious open of 
the lake and woodland we felt we could 
never have enough. 

Next day, Mr. George, having got the 


renewal of supplies, Before we left 
Island Lake, where I lost a troll which 
led us to return earlier than we should 
have done, the Indian passed us on his 
way back, and, to judge by his smiling 
recognition, he had done some satisfac- 
tory business. Friday was passed in 
fishing and exploring some of the bays 
of Canoe Lake. This experience im- 
pressed me with the beauties of this 
lake. 

On Saturday we had a grand treat. 
With a motor launch belonging to one 
of the summer residents in the park, 


Cache Lake from Skymount, 


important matter of baking off his mind, 
accompanied us on a trip to Great Island 
Lake, via Joe, Little Joe, and Baby Joe. 
As we were in a weedy river connecting 
two lakes, and I was thinking how far we 
were from civilization and how complete- 
ly alone, an Indian was noticed paddling 
towards us. He had come from Parry 
Sound reserve, and was guiding a party 
who were then camped on one of the is- 
lands in Island Lake. He was on his 
way to the store at Joe Lake to obtain a 


the Rev. Mr. Turk, we went, via Canoe, 
Miniota, and South Tea lakes, the latter 
being really extensions of the north 
branch of the Muskoka River, to the Tea 
Lake dam. Here Mr. Turk elected to re- 
main and fish. I accompanied the ran- 
gers along the portage to Whiskey Falls, 
and here I was left to fish while they 
visited a shelter house four miles further 
down the river. This is one of the after- 
noons I shall long remember. Whiskey 
Falls, I was told, is, particularly noted 
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for its fish, and I was informed that even 
a novice could not fail here. However, 
though I had several bites, I failed to 
land a fish. The fishing, however, was 
ample reward. This river I shall never 
forget as long as memory is left to me. 
The afternoon was a beautiful one, and 
as I sat on a log, shaded by the abund- 
ant foliage, holding my rod over the 
water, I wanted no more. During the 
greater part of the afternoon I was alone, 
but I consider it no small tribute to the 
beauties of the river, its fishing possi- 
bilities, and the fine trips made possible 
by following its offshoots and portaging 
into various lakes, that no less than ten 
people passed down the river while I sat 


A Lift-Over on Head Creek, on 


there. Clearly they were all tourists 
and fishermen. One man caught a fish 
before my eyes, and owed its safe land- 
ing to the expertness of his Indian guide. 
None of the others were so fortunate, 
and it was a little consolation to know 
that in my non-success I was not alone. 
The pleasant hours passed all too quickly 
and I was sorry when the rangers came 
and announced the necessity for our re- 
turn. We found that Mr. Turk had had 
no better luck than myself. It was in 
no very cheerful frame of mind that we 
re-embarked, and our yeturn journey 
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proved a cold one, a keen wind blowing, 
and darkness rapidly falling. We suc- 
ceeded, however, in avoiding the half 
sunken logs which make the route no 
easy one in the dark, and on reaching the 
shelter house a cheering fire and a warm 
supper soon caused a feeling of pleasant 
warmth to take the place of the chill. 
Sunday is very quiet in those back- 
woods, and although no day is noisy, 
there seems to be an extra calm on the 
Sabbath. In the morning Ranger George 
took me to seea piece of artistic work by 
a backwoodsman—the chiselling upon a 
smooth piece of rock of the epitaph of 
the first white man buried in that quiet 
place. The graye is surrounded by a 


the Way to Boundary Lake. 


picket fence, and a tree is growing in one 
corner of the piece thus fenced off, giv- 
ing the little graveyard quite a pleasant 
appearance. Here, carved on a flat rock 
in a manner which excited the admiration 
of my friend the ranger, and certainly a 
very creditable performance for the back- 
woods, is the following epitaph: 

In memory of James Watson, the 
first white person buried at Canoe 
Lake, died May 25th, 1897, being one 
of about 500 employed at the camp 
of the Gilman Lumber Company, 
aged 21 years. 
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Remember, comrades, when passing by, 
As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so you shall be 
Prepare thy way to follow me. 


Ranger George read out the words as 
I made a note of them, and again ex- 
pressed his admiration of the selection of 
the words as well as of the manner in 
which the carving had been done. In 
the afternoon we all three went for a 
walk down the Cadge Road, and exam- 
ined with some curiosity a beaver dam, 
by means of which the active little en- 
gineers had caused the road to be flooded 
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through rough but pleasant bush by the 
side of the creek, noting the many active 
efforts of the beavers, and spent a quiet 
evening at the shelter house. 

Persistent rain kept us prisoners on 
Monday morning, but in the afternoon 
we paddled down Canoe Lake, portaged 
over into Smoke Lake, and returned by 
the water route, via South Tea Lake and 
Miniota. One fine salmon trout and two 
speckled trout rewarded our efforts at 
fishing, the first falling to my share, and 
the others to Ranger Robinson. The 
latter were caught at Smoke Lake dam. 


A Summer Camp on Cache Lake, 


and stopped temporarily the teaming in 
of supplies to a lumber camp. This was 
an inconvenience the men could not 
stand for long, and accordingly a couple 
of sticks of dynamite blew out the centre 
of the dam, and allowed the pent-up 
waters to escape. The damage was re- 
paired more than once, but finally, I was 
told, the beavers deserted the place and 
concentrated their efforts on works 
higher up Silver Creek. We walked 
across the damaged dam, and returned 


Here we saw a beauty which resisted all 
our lures. On four successive occasions 
he whisked past my bait, giving me a fine 
sight of his beautiful shining body, but 
neither Ranger Robinson nor my- 
self could tempt him to bite. Ranger 
George surpassed himself in the cooking 
of the fish that evening, and, as our re- 
turn was late, and appetites grow in the 
open air with exercise, that supper will 
not speedily be forgotten. 

On Tuesday we started on a two-days’ 
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trip to the shelter house on Wilson’s 
Lake, carrying blankets and provisions. 
We followed the Bear Lake route as far 
as Doe Lake, and then by a stiff portage, 
which the rangers told me was one and 
three quarters of a mile in length, but 
which I would cheerfully have called 
three miles, to Willow Lake. The day 
was warm, and we took the portage in 
four laps. My friends had the canoe and 
the heavy pack, and I found it quite 
sufficient to carry over the paraphenalia. 
We lunched at the beginning of this 
portage, and negotiated the difficult 
work afterwards. ‘As the trip was but 
a short one, we took no frying pan, but 
the rangers managed to cook the bacon 
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scribed as hard work, and I can well be- 
lieve it, though I tried very little of it. 
We trolled in the lake in the hope of get- 
ting some fish for supper, but failed to 
secure even a bite. Our fire was made 
on a jutting tongue of rock and proved a 
grand place for an evening camp fire, 
The Shelter House was so new spruce 
beds had not been prepared, and while 
Ranger Robinson looked after the prep- 
arations for supper, Ranger George 
taught me how to make a bed of fragrant 
spruce, which, as he said, would make a 
man loath to leave it! His method cer- 


tainly proved effective, and I have gained 
a little knowledge which may come in 
useful in an emergency. 


On Lake Rod and Gun, 


with the help of forked sticks just as 
well as at home. After an unpleasant 
walk through a marsh we reached a bea- 
ver pond, and paddling across had anoth- 
er portage of about three-quarters of a 
mile to Wilson’s Lake. Here we found 
a newly erected Shelter House which 
two of the Rangers, one of them being 
Ranger Robinson, had built. At that 
time no stove had been placed in it, al- 
though one was stored at Canoe Lake 
awaiting a seasonable time for transpor- 
tation, The carrying of the lumber for 
floors and roof over the portage was de- 


After supper we made a splendid camp 
fire in the open and sat talking until quite 
late. My companions attributed the nois- 
es in the bush on one side to wolves and 
on the other side to bears. While there 
were noises in plenty, and some animals 
appeared to be moving about, we had no 
visitors. As no equipment had been 
taken to this Shelter House we had neith- 
er lantern nor candle, and as the Rangers 
were very particular to put out the last 
spark of fire, it was a little uncanny for a 
city man to walk the short distance from 
the site of the fire to the House. Un- 
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familiarity with the surroundings and no 
knack of avoiding stumps, etc., did not 
add to the pleasantness. Perhaps the 
animals had retired, for it certainly was 
still on that walk. The trees are all 
around the Shelter House, and the dark- 
ness could almost be felt. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, I was no sooner 
stretched on Ranger George’s special pat- 
ent spruce bed than I was off to the Land 
of Nod and heard nothing of wolves, bears 
or even my companions’ snores till the 
light of day was streaming in the small 
windows of the cabin. 
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tened Smith and George, to Island Lake. 
We marked the portage from Zephyr 
Lake, which we had some little trouble in 
locating, much clearer, and also chopped 
out some obstructions. Once on Island 
Lake the long threatened rain came on 
and we raced for the shelter of a deserted 
lumber camp, making it in good time and 
before our coats were even damp. 

Here we had lunch and admired the 
fine view, this camp standing at the 
head of the lake and commanding a 
long stretch of water. The biggest bunch 
of wild ducks we had seen showed them- 


A Summer Residence on Cache Lake, 


Ranger George boasted that he could 
beat us at fishing and turned out early 
in order to catch one for breakfast. He 
however, failed to secure a single one and 
we had to fall back on the same old stand- 
by—bacon. Before that meal the day 
seemed promising, but afterwards the 
clouds rolled up in fine style. Still we did 
not hurry. We had the day before us 
and meant to enjoy it’ From Wilson’s 
Lake we portaged into Zephyr and then 
two un-named Lakes, which were chris- 


selves on the lake and gave us abundant 
opportunities for watching them. The 
rain didn’t interfere with our tea making, 
the Rangers apparently making a fire as 
easily in the rain as in the dry. We were 
detained a couple of hours at this friendly 
shelter and then, as we thought the storm 
was over, we re-embarked. Before we 
got out of Island Lake we were convinc- 
ed of our mistake. The heavens seemed 
to open and in a few minutes we were 
wet through: In this soddened condi- 
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tion it was no joke to sit in the bottom 
of the canoe for hours, and that after- 
noon I did not appreciate the fact that it 
was all paddling and no portaging. I 
welcomed the carry over from Joe to 
Canoe and the short walk restored a little 
of the circulation to my stiffened limbs. 
We reached the Shelter House shortly 
after six o'clock, and in a few minutes, 
with a change of clothes, I was before a 
hot fire and enjoying a warm glow. Not 
even a cold followed this experience. 

A change of scene followed on Thurs- 
day, when, at the request of Superinten- 
dent Bartlett, I visited headquarters, I 
had been at Algonquin Park for a few 
days two winters before, and the changes 
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its beautiful islands and its many bays, 
all present a beautiful picture seen at any 
time. Last September, with the woods 
in their riot of colors, it was glorious, 
and its views appeared as though they 
could never pall. In the afternoon we 
visited Skymount and no word picture 
can do justice to the scene- Cache Lake, 
seen above the woods, was more like a 
river winding amongst the islands. 
Woods and waters appeared to stretch 
away right to the horizon. One could 
have sat there for hours enjoying this 
wonderful view. I was glad to think 
this is the people’s inheritance, and, if 
they value it, so it will remain. Could 
the majority of them stand on Skymount 


At a Beaver Dam on Head Lake Creek. 


were so great that I scarcely knew the 
place. A neat and attractive depot, at 
which it is a pleasure to do business, in- 
stead of the old ramshackle shed I had 
seen before, shows a wonderful advance. 
The Highland Inn, which had no exis- 
tence on my first visit, now enables tour- 
ists to have headquarters from which any 
part of the Park may be visited or from 
which short and most enjoyable trips can 
be taken, and comforts enjoyed all the 
time. It is a grand place for headquar- 
ters, the Hotel, the Station, Cache Lake 
with its summer residences and camps, 


in September and feel the thrill of col- 
lective ownership there could be no doubt 
at all as to the care and attention that 
would be given in future to the people’s 
Park. A visit to Halyard’s Lake follow- 
ed and a quiet paddle over a portion of 
beautiful Cache Lake back to head- 
quarters. 

Next morning, in charge of Superinten- 
dent Bartlett and Ranger Robinson, I set 
out on a three days’ trip arranged by Mr. 
Bartlett. From Cache Lake we made a 
one mile portage to Head Lake and from 
this Lake through Head Creek we pad- 
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dled into Boundary Lake and visited a 
fine Shelter House. Here we lunched 
and spent the afternoon on Boundary and 
Crooked Lakes. In the latter I had my 
best fishing success of the trip, catching 
two fine salmon trout, big enough to sat- 
isfy three ‘hungry men for supper and 
breakfast. We took advantage of the lei- 
sure of the beautiful afternoon to locate 
the portage, which is not apparently 
much used and was overgrown. Those 
who follow us will find their trip much 
easier for the work we did. In order to 
show me how much labor is expended on 


said, he had ever seen. The monster 
climbed a tree and all our efforts to dis- 
lodge him failed. On our leisurely re- 
turn to the Shelter House and during the 
preparations of the evening meal a gor- 
geous sunset provided a series of views 
the contemplation of which made me 
almost forget the necessity for supper, al- 
though we had those fish. We had a 
peaceful evening at that Shelter House— 
one that I shall long remember and often 
live over again. 

There was a delightful change of pro- 
gramme on Saturday. We started early, 


A View of Beautiful Cache Lake, 


the preparations for some of the lumber 
camps I was taken over a lumber slide. 
Here we discovered a porcupine, and Mr, 
Bartlett tried to take his _ portrait. 
“Porky” modestly declined and when 
Ranger Robinson attempted the task of 
making him stand still he shuffled off. 
Efforts to lift him up by means of two 
sticks failed, and finally he scrambled 
away, his dignity much upset by such in- 
trusions on his privacy. We also found 
another one —the largest, Mr. Bartlett 


made the easy carry from Boundary to 
Crooked Lake, and from the latter took 
the portage to unknown waters, This 
portage was a rough one and ended in a 
marsh, but in the little lake at the end 
we found a gem. Unnamed, as far as we 
knew, we christened it “Lake Rod and 
Gun.” We left this lake with regret, and 
half a mile portage took us to Lake 
Louise. This is a noble lake, and we 
had our lunch late in order to reach the 
portage. Again I was told that this por- 


House, 


Boundary Lake Shelter 


tage from Louise to Rock Lake was but 
one and three-quarter miles, whereas it 
appeared a good three miles. It proved 
rough at first, but later on was extra 
good. We saw no one from 
Cache Lake the previous morning till we 
met three men on this trail. 

Rock Lake is a magnificent one aad I 
shall cherish many pleasant recollections 
of that neighborhood. In the early af- 
ternoon we reached the beautiful summer 
residence of Mr. A, W. Fleck, of Ottawa, 
in charge of Mr. Baulk, who is a son-in- 
law to Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Baulk would 
not hear of a continuation of our journey 
that night and although Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Watts, Ottawa, were guests, 
assured us that accommodation was 
ample and provisions were plentiful. 
After “roughing” it with the Rangers— 
as much as they would allow me, they 
wouldn’t even allow me to play at it as 
much as I would have liked—the pleasant 
evening I passed in that well appointed 
home, seated in a luxurious arm chair, 
beside an open fire place with a blazing 
log fire and with a plentiful supply of 
literature, will linger long with me. Even 
Mr. Watts’ efforts to inoculate me with 
his Own pessimism could not modify, 
much less destroy, the pleasant associa- 
tions and recollections of that truly de- 


leaving - 
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lightful evening—enjoyment being ren- 
dered all the greater by contrast, 

It was late on Sunday morning—and 
but for the voice of authority we might 
have lingered longer still—when we left 
the landing for our twenty-five miles’ 
paddle to headquarters. The whole day 
on the Madawaska River, and its lake 
extensions, proved a scenic feast too rich 
to take all in at once. 


On Whitefish Lake we visited a Shelter 
House and took our lunch with the Ran- 
gers there—Rangers Callaghan and Wat- 
ers, the latter the oldest Ranger on the 
Park staff. We all felt it was a pity we 
couldn’t spend a longer time together. 
Association with these men—men in 
years of life, but children in sincerity and 
outspokenness, formed not the least of 
the privileges of such a holiday. Short 
as was the time spent here it was long 
enough for Ranger Callaghan to take us 
to another lake and show us some of the 
wonders of the works of the animals in 
which all the Rangers take a great pride 
—the beavers. 


The afternoon’s long paddle, all on the 
Madawaska, with its two lake extensions 
known as Pog Lake and Lake of Two 
Rivers, to Cache Lake, was notable for 
both its scenic beauties and the numbers 
of beaver dams we crossed. Three of the 
latter were sufficiently unfinished to al- 
low us, with strong paddling and some 
vigorous shovings, to run over them. All 
the rest, and there were fourteen of them, 
had to be lifted over, while we also en- 
countered a log jam and some rapids. 
The scenery did not pall because it was 
full of constant changes—each bend giv- 
ing variety, and the whole providing too 
rich a feast to assimilate at the time. We 
caught sight of several deer and 
heard many others, disturbed by the nois- 
es we made, The night was drawing on 
when we reached Cache Lake, but one 
other experience was still reserved for us. 
Just before coming in sight of Head- 
quarters, a beaver was discerned swim- 
ming strongly across the lake as though 
he had business on the shore, and such 
imperative business as could not wait. 
When we headed him off he sank quietly 
and came up quite near on the other side 
of the canoe. As we made after him, 
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again he disappeared with a great splash. 
Right near the Headquarters two more 
made off, and on an island on Cache Lake 
two deer ran through the trees as we pad- 
dled close by. 

Perhaps, however, the best piece of evi- 
dence given me of the tameness of the 
deer was on my last evening in the Park: 
Walking from Canoe Lake Station to 
the Shelter House, Ranger George des- 
cried a couple of deer in a marsh. He 
pointed them out to me, but I was un- 
able to distinguish the animals from their 
surroundings. He threw a stick, caus- 
ing one to raise his head, when of course 
I was able to see him. Several’ other 
sticks were thrown, but the deer were too 
intent upon their supper to heed us, and 
when the calls for our own supper, for 
which we were late, proved too insistent, 
we left them still feeding. This was 
the crowning episode, several other good 
demonstrations having been given me 
during the fortnight, but none at all equal 
to this. That the deer are plentiful and 
that they are tame was proved to me 
every day during my stay, and I made a 


closer acquaintance with these beautiful: 


animals in a fortnight in the Park than 
a two years’ residence in the backwoods 
had given me. That protection is doing 
a great work in the Park is certain, and if 
it can be made efficient all the surround- 
ing districts will gain largely from the 
overflow. 

The following day I departed for home, 
leaving on the “mixed” in the early morn- 
ing and travelling all day—the journey in 
the daylight proving extremely pleasant, 
making good connections and reaching 
home in the evening, reinvigorated and 
almost made over again for the year’s 
work. 


Of my companions I could say much. 


Ranger Robinson proved an_ ideal 
guide and friend and a man whom [ shall 
not soon forget. A native Canadian, a 
credit in every way to this new and won- 
derful country, health compelled him to 
seek an outdoor life and he has given to 
the service of the Park a good deal more 
than he has received: He was constantly 
pointing out to me, not in any superior 
way, the signs of the woods and explain- 
ing their meaning. His delight in the 
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growth of the young pine and his des- 
cription of any allowance of the lumber- 
man to take off the spruce and hemlock 
and spoil this young growth, which in a 
few years will prove so valuable to the 
Province if allowed to continue, as a 
shame, stirred me to give it a stronger 
word and denounce it as a crime. This 
young pine is growing everywhere and 
its abundance and strength shows how 
much might still be done with the Park 
in the way of forest management. 


George, a genial Irishman, with a love 
of story telling which never allowed one 
to be sure how much was fact and how 
much his own invention, is a most execl- 
lent cook and backwoodsman. He re- 
gretted difficulties in the way of baking 
in the sand which would thave enabled 
me to judge better of his culinary tri- 
umphs, However, he did quite enough to 
prove to me that in the cooking line he 
is difficult to beat, and in the bush, what- 
ever the temporary drawbacks, he was 
never at a loss to find a_ substitute. 
“Roughing it” was a misnomer with two 
such companions. If our menu was a 
little restricted they took. good care to 
make it as good as possible, and our jour- 
neys were made far more interesting by 
their hints on woodcraft and the manner 
in which they told me the signs, which 
appeared plain after they had pointed 
them out and made known their mean- 
ings, but which I should often have over- 
looked. If I brought them something of 
the breath of city life and told them of 
great happenings in the world of affairs. 
they instilled into me something of their 
own love of the woods. I envied them 
the calm of their lives in those silent 
places where one day is so much like 
another and mused why men should, in 
their fretful haste to surpass each other, 
lose so much of the best part of life- 
Surely the Rangers, if their lot is hard 
and rough at times, have some compen- 
sations. They live close to nature, they 
see some wonderful things and by culti- 
vating their powers of observation do not 
miss much that would pass by us unheed- 
ed. They are simple, reliant, fine men, 
and as one who has been brought much 
in contact with men of all classes, I have 
never met those who are better. In 


el 
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courtesy of conduct, in delicacy of treat- 
ment and in true consideration, my com- 
panions in the Park could not be beaten. 


It is only fair also to add a few words 
about the Superintendent. Occupying a 
position of so much responsibility the 
shafts of criticism are bound to fly around 
him. No servant of the public is exempt- 
ed. Superintendent Bartlett’s position is 
a difficult one to fill. Inadequate means 
have been coupled with great expecta- 
tions, and the results have naturally prov- 
ed disappointin in some instances. That 
he lives for his work and loves it is cer- 
tain. None could travel with him as I 
did and not find it out. If more could be 
done he would do more. He would glad- 
ly see a progressive policy adopted, and 
wishes everyone in Ontario could enjoy 
a share of the Park, He is proud of 
what he has done and rightly so, and 
and knows he might have done more had 
means been given him. Mr. Bartlett has 
been in the woods all his life. He knows 
them and loves them as those who are 
best acquainted with them always do. 
Likewise he knows much of their inhabi- 


tants and the trees, plants and flowers, the . 


lakes and the fishes that are in them, and 
when in a communicative mood can tell 
most interesting things concerning’them. 
It is not possible for such a man to meet 
the views of everyone, but he does his 
best, and in my opinion, after seeing 
something of his work and being unfet- 
tered in my views, that best is, under the 
circumstances, a very good best. What- 
ever may be the future of the Algonqin 
National Park, it is certain that it owes 
much of its present position of useful- 
ness for the Province to the work of Su- 
perintendent Bartlett: 

This narrative has been confined to 
actual trips taken. There are, however, 
innumerable other trips that can be made 
through the Park, and any one desirous 
of arranging for such an outing should 
apply direct to Mr. Bartlett, Algonquin 
Park Post Office, Ontario. If the sports- 
man desires to be independent he can ob- 
tain from the Lands and Forests Depart- 
ment, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, a 
map of the Park and make his own ar- 
rangements. He would do well, however, 
not to place too implicit a reliance upon 
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this map, though it will provide him with 
an outline which will enable him to mark 
out a fine trip, and, making allowance for 
unforseen occurrence, he will find the 
map of considerable assistance. The 
charm of the Park lies in the fact that a 
sportsman may be in the woods and with- 
in touch of civilization all the time; or 
he may break loose and go deeper into the 
recesses Of woods and lakes, and away 
from the least evidence of modern life. 
If he selects the former he can be accom- 
panied by wife and family and give them 
all the enjoyment of backwoods life with- 
out any of its drawbacks. If he and his 
companions are all of the male persua- 
sion they may essay bolder flights, wan- 
der further off and by lake and portage 
enjoy all the fishing they wish, and while 
on trails which give them confidence may 
feel some of the thrills of the explorer 
and pioneer. 

The fishing in these quiet places is 
something to be remembered. In early 
spring and in late fall the coolness renders 
the trips delightful, and the presence of 
wild animal life adds materially to the 
enjoyment which fills every moment of 
experience on the part of visitors. Health 
and enjoyment go hand in hand in such a 
favoured place. It is not merely a re- 
lease from strain, but also a complete 
change amid ideal surroundings. In the 
Park there is not only a chance of brain 
rest, but in addition a complete change of 
occupation which encourages new trains 
of thought and give that variety of occu- 
pation which constitutes the very best 
rest a busy and fagged out man can 
select. 

Guns are prohibited but the sportsman 
is more than rewarded for any pangs he 
may feel in temporarily parting with his 
beloved guns by the sight of deer amid 
their natural surroundings and the close 
acquaintance he may, with very ordinary 
precautions, make with these fine game 
animals. To wander far amid such sur- 
roundings is a privilege valued by all who 
are able to enjoy it. 

For the fine photographs from which 
the majority of the illustrations have been 
made we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. R. R. Sallows, photographer, Goder- 
igh. Ont 
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The Lone Trail Man 


BY S. RUPERT BROADFOOT. 


The fuss and strife of a townsman’s life 
Dont suit a chap like me, 

And its hurry and hustle, and worry and bustle, 
Ain’t all it’s cracked up to be. 


I'd sooner tramp by the redskin’s camp, 
In the wilds of Temagami, 

Where the air is pure, and a welcome sure, 
Will be found in the old tepee. 


We snuggle up tight by the camp-fire bright, 
And stare at the risin’ moon; 

As the embers die, we hear the cry, 
Of the wakeful, “black-throat’ loon. 


“Lonesome,” you say; to some it may 
Be a bit that way, but I 

Get a sort of cheer, from the high notes clear, 
Of its weird and sad-like cry. 


There the Dipper shines o’er the lordly pines, 
And a thousand planets blink; 

You can see the Hand that formed the land. 
By Jingo! It makes one think. 


At the sun’s first ray, I goes my way, 
In my Silver Birch canoe, 

By torrent strong and portage long, 
Crossin’ a country new. 


I paddle on from early dawn 
With my light prospector’s kit, 

Findin’ good health and sometimes wealth - 
By an old time miner’s wit. 


The big trout teem in the rushin’ stream, 
And my cast is clean and true; 

My trusty gun misses never a one— 
Partridge or caribou. 


I’ve often been to Silver Queen, 
I’ve shovelled in many a mine; 
Across the snow to’ the north I go, 
For there’s gold at Porcupine. 


Journey I must, for the wanderlust 
Burns in my blood like fire, 

For I was brung up in the wickiup 

Of a shiftless half-breed sire. 


But you may dwell in your town house swell, 
It’s a sight too close for me, 

And [ll fool round, where, the wolves abound, 
In the wilds of Temagami. 


Fishing in New Waters 


BY C. W. YOUNG. 


An Old Sport on a New River, 


T does not come in one’s way often in 
| these latter days to enjoy fishing in 
almost virgin waters, or, at any rate, 
where the trout have been so little 
disturbed that they know few tricks 

of the trade. 

Such, however, was the good luck of two 
of us in Northern Quebec last ‘summer. 
We had gone to LaTuque, on the Cana- 
dian Northern, and for many miles had 
feasted our eyes on the waters we saw 
from the car windows, swift-running 
streams, with rapids and pools below 
them, where we knew the trout were 
waiting for the fly, and lakes with cosy 
club houses on their shores, going to 
show that sportsmen had already dis- 
covered them, 

LaTuque is the jumping-off place on 
the National Transcontinental Railway. 
It is 126 miles from Quebec, and the last 
centre of population of greater extent 


than a_ railway construction camp or 
Hudson’s Bay post till one reaches Coch- 
rane, 442 miles west, and that is not 
much of a place yet. From Cochrane 
to Winnipeg is 776 miles—1,344 miles 
in all from Quebec, and for the whole dis- 
tance mostly uninhabited, but much of 
it with great possibilities for mining, 
lumbering, and the raising of crops, not 
to speak of the catching of fish and hunt- 
ing of game of all kinds. 

LaTuque is on the St. Maurice river 
and, until the building of the C.N.R 
branch two or three years ago, and the 
completion of the N.T.R. a few months 
since, was reached only by steamer from 
Grand Piles, some fifty miles farther 
down. Apart from being the headquar- 
ters of the big construction firm which 
is building the N.T.R., and which has 
attracted a population of 1,000 or more, 
there are the Falls, one of the numerous 
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interruptions on the St. Maurice river, 
capable of developing 50,000 horse-power, 
when fully harnessed, but at present only 
utilized to the extent of a small part of 
a pulp mill in course of erection. As 
the American company which owns the 
power concession has also large limits 
on the main river and its numerous trib- 
utaries, it is likely that LaTuque will 
have a permanent manufacturing popu- 
lation when the railway men move on 
west. 

The St. Maurice is not a trout river. 
Indeed, personal experience cannot be 
depended upon to prove that there any 
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said to be second only to the Nepigon in 
the size of its fish. On the N.T.R., be- 
tween Hervey Junction and LaTuque are 
also many good waters, notably Lake 
Makatzy, which is skirted by the track 
for many miles, and is a paradise for 
anglers. Here one can almost see the 
trout from thé car windows. ; 

One morning we two started out from 
LaTuque for a day’s fishing, not knowing 
much of the conditions, and a walk along 
the railway track for a few miles brought 
us to a lake from which flowed a stream 
of considerable size. | Fortunately, the 
sluice gates were open, and a flood of 


La Tuque Falls, Northern Quebec. 


fish in it whatever, but they say pike and 
pickerel are plenty. The same may be 
said of the Vermillion, one of the prin- 
cipal tributaries, but there are other riv- 
ers— the Croche, Tranche, Bostonnais, 
etc., and lakes without number where 
trout abound, and which will be sure of 
many visitors when they can be reached 
without too much exertion. 

On the C.N.R., between LaTuque 
Junction and LaTuque are numerous 
trout lakes, one of which, Wayagamac, is 


water was pouring through, filling up a 
pool of perhaps a quarter of an acre in 
extent, below the dam, and, no doubt, 
bringing down with it many trout. It 
was mid-July, and the day was pleasant 
for fishing—but oh, the flies! They 
were of all sorts and sizes, and each one 
seemed worse than all the others, and 
the smallest worst of all. We had pro- 
vided ourselves with fly dope of tar and 
other ingredients before leaving home, 
but on this particular morning had for- 


PS 


The Cook and Cookee at Camp. On the Line of the National 
Transcontinental, Northern Quebec. ° , 


gotten the bottle, and had to take the There were no trees close to the water, 
consequences, which were disagreeable and from the rocks alongside, or from 
enough, the frame-work of the sluice-way, one 

This pool was a lovely place to fish. could cast a fly without fear of catching 


An Engineers’ Camp. On the Line of the National Transcontinental, Northern Quebec. 
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it in the bushes. We were lucky from 
the start, a lusty trout of a pound or 
more jumping at each fly almost as soon 
as it touched the water, and we were at 
once enjoying the exquisite pleasure 


to those who have a good 
hooked, and light tackle to 
They were a lively 
brand of trout, and fought desperately, 
jumping frequently and shaking the 
crystal drops from their bright sides in 


known only 
fish safely 


fight him with. 
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the sunlight. We had no landing net, 
but there was no hurry, and we enjoyed 
all the fun there was in the game. As 
is very often the case in these northern 
streams, there were two distinct kinds 


‘ 


On the 8t. Maurice near its Confluence with the Vermilion, Northern Quebec, 


of trout, and one was as iikely to catch 
one kind as the other. One was the 
dark, chunky fellow, with a good deal of 
scarlet in his make- -up, the trout we know 
in the Ontario brooks; the other clipper 
built, with silvery sides, much after the 
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pattern of a sea trout and_ seem- 
ingly just a little more go in him 


than the first-mentioned. In the after- 
noon we explored the stream for some 
distance below the lake, and found the 
trout quite as plenty though somewhat 
smaller in size. The descent of the 
water was very rapid, and there were 
numerous falls of considerable height, 
below one of which we saw scores of 
trout, many of them trying to jump to 
the higher level. Quite tame they were, 
and though we sat on the bank a few 
inches away, the continued to leap up in- 
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down the stream where it was level 
enough, and scrambling over logs and 
rocks when it could not be avoided, we 
cast here and there and enjoyed to the full 
the pleasure of handling really wild trout. 

I do not know how many fish we 
caught, but we gave a good-sized string 
to the wife of a section man, who cooked 
three for our dinner, which was more 
than we could manage, and brought 
another string, almost as large, back to 
LaTuque with us in the evening,—prob- 
ably fifty pounds or more altogether, and 
very few fish under a pound each. 


Fishing on the St. Maurice, Northern Quebec. 


to the falling water, once in a while 
making the top, but mostly flopping 
back into the pool, and one could almost 
imagine their being jeered at by their 
fellows for their failure. 

Just as an experiment, we held a 
snelled fly with the fingers above the 
pool, and the fish jumped at it as eagerly 
as if it had been cast with a rod. Had 
we needed fish, we could have made a big 
string, but what was the use? Wading 


There is reason to believe that our 
luck was unusually good that time, for 
a week later we visited the same water, 
anxious to get some trout to take home. 
It was a delightful day, even more suit- 
able for fishing than the first, but the 
big fellows we were looking for had 
made themselves scarce, and while we 
got probably as many as before, there 
was not a large one in the lot, and we 
had to work much harder for them. 


An Adventurous Fishing Trip 


We Were a Couple of Wise Mugs 


BY DR. J. WYCLIFFH MARSHALL. 


Containing a plea on behalf of humanity to the fish, and an appeal to fishermen to 


catch omy bigger fish, ete. 


ELL! WELL! The readers of 
Y.¢ “Rod and Gun” will soon want 

to know when Doc. Marshall is 

to be Oslerized. I am here to 
say that I have still a couple of years to 
live before I come to that time of life, 
when they will put my head under a 
cloth, and administer the dope in unlimit- 
ed quantities. So before they catch me, 
I have decided to snatch some stuff off 
and hurl it at you before I go. 

The last story of mine that I saw in 
print, I read over, and then took my life 
in my hands, and read it to my wife. 
Wifey said something that runs like this: 
“The next time you feel an attack of ‘lit- 
eria morbis’ coming on, write your 
thoughts on a couple of soda biscuits, and 
then eat them. You will save the world 
at large a lot of trouble reading your . a 

I took the tip, boys, but I sure did get 
“in wrong.” I wrote on the biscuits for 
some time. Those that we couldn't eat 
ourselves I gave to our friends. It was 
all right for a time, but the family soon 
began to try and quit eating biscuits. 
Biscuits got on their nerves, just 
as badly as on their stomachs. Even our 
best friends began to return them with 
thanks. They vowed that they couldn’t 
muster up the courage to eat any more,— 
not even to look a decent respectable 
biscuit square in the face. They said 
that they could no longer use them for 
poker chips, and when it comes to that, 
I say: “Make the readers of ‘Rod and 
Gun’ use them for shaving paper.” 

With what joy we hail the coming of 
Spring and the opening of the trout sea- 
son. A couple of months before the first 
of May I start to ransack through my 
fishing-cabinet, and start to “finger” the 
lines, “chisel” the leads, repair the poles, 
and file the hooks. I would like to say 
a few words about the tackle I use. 


Also a fantastic story of a fishing excursion at Owen Sound. 


I prefer a long pole, for THE fish is 
always at the other side of the river, and 
if the sportsman is handicapped at the 
outset with a short rod, he will miss a 
great many. I am also fond of a stiff 
rod, for without it one cannot land a 
good sized trout if there are snags at the 
bottom of the “hole” in which you are 
playing him. 

You must control your fish, and not the 
fish control you. Of course you say: a 
is not sportsmanlike to kill a fish with- 
out giving it a chance for its life.” Grant- 
ed! But tell me, is it human to half kill 
a big fish and then let him get away with 
a torn jaw, only to die of starvation.— 
it being well known that a trout with a 
sore jaw is more liable to “pout” than 
to eat. I believe that when one 
hooks a big fish—or in fact any fish, 
—that the fisherman should deem it his 
duty to kill that fish, and when he finish- 
es his day with his basket on his shoul- 
der, he should be able to say to himself: 
“T have not left any wounded beauties to 
suffer or perish.” 

Catching fish with a hook may not be 
painful to the fish, of that I am not sure, 
but one thing I will bet on—that the sen- 
sation is not pleasant to them. If we 
must cause suffering to our prey, let us 
be as humane as we can. 

Here again I would like to ask every 
man who catches a fish to immediately 
break its neck. This can be done very 
easily, by inserting your thumb in the 
mouth, and the index finger on top of its 
neck, and bending its head back quickly. 
Why should the fish have to suffer death 
by suffocation? Have you ever watched 
a fish’s death struggles? Most fishermen 
let their fish die in this way! Inhuman! 
That is the best description! 

I believe also that only the big fish 
should be caught. One may say: “WE 
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only want the big fish, but the little fel- 
lows get caught first. They are so greedy 
that they get caught, and it serves them 
right.” Remember that fishes are not 
possessed of as much brain material as 
you are. A fish cannot reason this all 
out for himself- You have to reason for 
him! You have to protect him! It is 
your duty! 

You will not catch 
you use a big enough hook. 
3A, Bass hook for trout. 
one who reads this will laugh 


the small fish if 
I use a No. 


Nearly every- 
and say 
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Yes! I got a nice basketful, but they 
were small ones: The law allows thirty 
fish a day to each man. A basket full of 
small fish will count up from 50-60 to 
100. That fisherman either breaks the 
hee eae ee but we will say that he 
breaks the law. I know that I have done 
the same thing myself in the past, but I 
was never proud of it........ and lama 
blame sight less proud of it now, that I 
am writing this. 

For the past ten years, Mr. Meekin 
and myself have gone fishing on the first 


Speckled Trout Caught by William McMeekin and Dr. J. Wycliffe Marshall, near Owen Sound, May 24th, 1909, 


Weight, 


it is absurd to fish for speckled trout 
with the largest bass hook. Well, absurd 
or not, it is what I use, and I usually 
have good luck, and always have the 
satisfaction of catching big fish, Three 
pounders and four pounders are not rari- 
ties to my basket. The accompanying 
photo is an illustration of this,—it being 
the combined catch of Mr. Wm. Meekin 
' and myself, on May twenty-fourth, 1909. 
One often hears someone say: “Oh! 


20 lbs, 


of May. We had not missed a year, 
until 1909, when the flooded state of the 
river kept us out of our rubber boots 
until May twenty-fourth. We have had 
varying degrees of success, but last year 
we were in luck, so I shall try and tell you 
how it all happened. 

It was the night before the twenty- 
fourth of May, and we spent the early 
part of the evening in studying our 
ground. I might add here that the suc- 
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cessful fisherman does not set his day, his 
place and his bait two months before he 
is going. If he does, he will catch little 
more than a cold. We considered the 
state of the river, what time we would 
go, where we would start in, and the bait 
we would use. 

After sitting in committee-oi-the-whole 
for a sufficient length of time, it was 
decided to cut loose from the town at 
one a.m. and be ready to dip the first bait 
half an hour before sun-rise. Again I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that the big fish are very shy after 
sunrise, so be there early if you would 
catch the two pounders. Of course, on 
dark days, this rule is not as imperative. 

Everything was ready, and we found 
out the hour at which our opposition was 
to start. They were to leave at two- 
thirty a.m., so we would be there one 
hour ahead of them, and we would have 
the position at the “good holes,” when it 
came light enough to see. We were there 
with the “grey matter”! We were a cou- 
ple of wise mugs, we were! 


We went to bed together, and the last _ 


thing that I remember was a pleasarit 
dream of fishing. I was standing on a 
log, beside “The Good Hole,” and had let 
my baited hook drift a couple of times 
around the edge, and had finally let it 
draw towards the center of a deep spot, 
when swee-e-e-e-! The line gave a swish 
as it cut through the water; the pole 
bent down arch-shaped; the line stood 
taut’; the end of the pole was just quiver- 
ing; I had hooked a big fellow, and he 
had not started to fight yet. I knew that 
the moment I moved my pole, he would 
start to run, and the fight would be on. 


I knew that once I had him on that 
hook, he couldn’t get off, for it was a 
good one, but he might break my line, 
or he might catch a snag. 

I was all ready, so I gave him a smart 
jerk to give my hook a good hold, and 
then it was rip—swish—swish—as_ he 
rushed from the right to the left. I gave 
him ten feet more of my line, and he had 
it all taken up, before I had finished 
giving it to him. It was my turn 
to get busy and regain that ten 
feet back on my reel. I began to wind 
him up. He jumped, turned, ran, dove, 
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came to the surface, went deeper! What 
joy there is in fighting with a three 
pounder! Now he was at it harder than 
ever, and I was straining every nerve to 
catch a sight of him. Then there was a 
funny ringing noise, and a thud,—as 
when a couple of bare feet strikes the 
bare floor, and I awoke enough to see 
Billy in front of me, slipping on his pants 
in the dark. He went and looked out of 
the window: 

“Golly, Doc., there isn’t a star in the 
sky!” 

“Clouds?” I sleepily asked. 

Buzz! went that blame new-fangled 
intermittent alarm clock. Bang! One of 
my boots had made a date with it. I 
made a bulls-eye! 

“Hurrah!” This last from Billy. 

By now the whole household was 
aroused, and I was in the same state as 
the rest of them,—aroused, but not 
awake. By the time that I had the cob- 
webs out of my eyes, and began to rea- 
lize that I was in a buggy instead of 
catching big fish, we were a considerable 
distance on our way. 

We thought how smart we were in get- 
ting away before the enemy,—we laugh- 
ed and sniggered a couple of snigs, over 
being so wise as to be there first. Oh! 
Yes! We were a couple of Wise Mugs, 
we were: 

We were driving along nice and peace- 
ably in the dark. A colored man would 
look the same complexion as a Swede in 
that light, when the horse saw a bridge 
ahead. Just like any common old kind of 
a plug, he didn’t flash the news back to 
the business part-of the excursion. Now 
naturally there were two ways of going 
across that river, but personally I had 
always preferred to go across the bridge. 
There was a road that ran through the 
water, aS a convenience to water your 
horse, but we hadn’t figured on taking on 
water just then, so the first mate was 
picking out a course across the bridge, 
because he didn’t think the ford safe, con- 
sidering the height of the water. 

Of course we didn’t reason this all out 
with the horse, like I am reasoning it out 
with you, and we left him to draw his 
own conclusions. He couldn’t draw his 
breath. But our worthy and jocular horse 
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Says unto “hisself,” says he: “This old 
carcass hain’t had no fun for nigh unto a 
thousand years,” so he hitches up his 
pants, and wades in up to his ears. His 
toenails scratched around on the bottom 
of the river, but ours didn’t. The buggy 
did the conventional thing at the time, 
and upset. 

The river was soon full of fishermen 
and fish-baskets, worms and lunch, hooks 
and “cusses,” to Say nothing of the horse 
and rig. In a few minutes we had gath- 
ered together what remained of our 
tackle and our breath, and clambering 
into our “coach-and-one” we hit the 
high spots for the fishing ground. We 
were a couple of Wise Mugs, we were. 

We were drawing close to the fishing 
grounds, when lo and behold, a little 
ways ahead someone lit his pipe with a 
match. Together, both at once, the idea 
struck our noble heads. The enemy 
were ahead of us, and were camping 
down on the roadway, waiting for the 
“cold grey dawn,” or words to that ef- 
fect. That match was their undoing, for 
we immediately took precautions to 
smell a rat. We unhitched “Dobbin,” and 
backed him into the bush, so that should 
anyone see us, we would be able to say, 
“We're coming out!” 

We made as little noise as possible 
under the given circumstances, and we 
beat our way up through the trees, and 
got to the “good hole,” and pitched our 
camp right on the spot. Maybe we 
didn’t have it on our friends the enemy: 
We were a couple of Wise Mugs, we 
were! 

We lit our pipe (singular, because Billy 
lost his when the horse took us in swim- 
ming)and settled down to wait for the 
coming of day, and incidentally for the 
fellows who were down on the road, tell- 
ing one another how they had beat Mar- 
shall and McMeekin. 

Well, to tell the story right, Bill saw a 
“gowghesjt,’ and he took after it as fast 
as he could, after telling me to watch the 
“hole.” I was engineer on the pipe at 
that particular time, and as the “I” was 
leaning up against a tree, the fumes of 
the odoriferous weed permeated up 
through my nostrils, and I went to sleep. 
_ Just how long I was thus reclining in 
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peaceful slumber, I cannot say, but all of 
a sudden I awoke. 

It was daylight! I had slept too long! 
“The enemy” had likely come and fished 
the hole while I was sleeping. I guess 
I was a “wise mug,” all right. I baited 
my hook for spite, spit on the hook, and 
“let her go Gallaher.” Swat! I had a 
bite! In about half an hour I had my 
day’s allowance, and I was ready to quit. 
I have learned since that “the enemy” 
came along, and seeing me, thought that 
I had finished fishing, and they had gone 
away in disgust. 

Along about this time Billy came run- 
ning along in a state of utter exhaustion, 
from his chase of the “gowghesjt.” 

“Did you see the “gowghesjt?” asked 
Billy: 

Dindid nob, says! th 

It was then that I showed him my 
fish, and he wanted to start in fishing 
right away. He didn’t want to hear me 
tell how I did it. He said to me: “You 
go and chase the ‘gowghesjt’ for a little 
while.” “I got you,” I replied. I was as 
good as my word, for in ten seconds I 
was off “hot foot” after the most rare of 
all creatures in the Canadian woods,— 
the wily “gowghesjt.’ 

I chased the thing all over the bush, 
I chased it up trees and down trees, up 
creeks and down creeks, up hills and 
down hills. At last I cornered it in a 
stump, and despatched it in the usual 
fashion. I hied me away back to the 
place where I had left Billy and I found 
him anxiously awaiting me, for he had 
long since caught his allowance. Our 
combined catch weighed exactly twenty 
pounds: 

We went to the place where we al- 
ways have our lunch. I cannot resist 
telling you a funny thing that happened 
there last Fall. Billy and myself had 
gone up the river in the hope of killing 
ducks. We had shot one nice drake, 
and cleaned and dressed it, and left it 
hanging in the water, while we went fur- 
ther on up the river. When we returned, 
we got our duck out of the water, and 
roasted it over a camp-fire. 

When it was sufficiently done, we each 
tore a piece of it off and started to “do 
justice.” Then all of a sudden some- 
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thing alive and red crawled out of the 
cavern of that duck,—a real live crab. 
He had got in there when it was in the 
water, and had stayed in the belly of 
the duck,—Jonah like,—and had been 
given a good roasting, so much so that 
he was turned a beautiful red color. He 
looked more devilfish than crabfish, and 
he was as lively as a goose full of gun- 
powder. 

Since then I have abstained from all 
the pleasures of eating wildfowl. I take 
my crabs straight. I prefer to mix crab 
and duck to suit myself. 

But to get back to where I left off. 
We cooked our gowghesjt and ate him, 
or rather ate the parts that were fit to 
eat. After lunch we hitched our broncho 
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to the buck-board, and cut a couple of 
holes in the air with the whip, and point- 
ed Dobbin’s nose in a townward direc- 
tion. 


And now, I am anxiously awaiting the . 


time when the sun will pull his whiskers 
out from under the clouds and shine on 
the river, and melt the ice, so that I can 
go out with Billy, and again show that 
we are a couple of Wise Mugs. 


Note: If you wonder what a “gow- 
ghesjt” is, I don’t want you to ask me. 
I don’t know! In fact I am not sure that 
there is any such animal. I just made the 
name up to rhyme with “cheese it,’ and 
put in this story to make it sound more 
natural. 


The Tocthsome Cat-Fish 


BY CHARLES JENKINS. 


ISHERMEN and __ near-fishermen 

F may rave abont pike and pickerel, 

and perch and bass, but for a good 

day’s sport, and an appetizing dish 

afterwards, give me a day with the 
homely, horny cat-fish. 

I can hear the scornful sniff of the un- 
initiated at the mention of cat-fish. The 
mere name is enough for him who has 
never taken the catfish seriously. It is 
due to the name and the truism that fish 
talk and facts seldom go hand in hand 
that the cat-fish is generally considered 
not worth while. If there ever was a 
creature that suffered unjust calumny 
through a misnomer, it’s the cat-fish. 
It is too late to try and give it a better 
name, but perhaps it would not be so 
futile to endeavor to improve its repu- 
tation. 

It took the writer a long time to 
recognize the virtues of the cat-fish. 
For six years I have spent a few odd 
days every summer and fall, whipping the 
waters of Erieau, Mitchell’s Bay, the 
Snye Cartier, the lighthouse channel, and 
the River Thames for bass, perch, and 
sun-fish. My luck has been good, bad, 
and indifferent. In the majority of cases 
I have returned from sttch expeditions 


with a badly sun-burned nose, a few 
memories, but no fish to talk about. lf 
you are out to catch bass, you have got to 
stay right on the ground for a few days, 
or, maybe, a week. The haughty bass 
won’t bite if there’s a south wind, and 
he’s just as independent if there’s a new 
moon. At least, these and similar time- 
worn explanations are the excuses the 
fishing guide will hand out to you after 
you have spent a day casting for nothing. 
‘As an excuse creator, the “old-timer” of 
the Snye, the Eau, Mitchell’s Bay, and 
the Lighthouse, is the most original and 
brilliant thing on the top of the glad, 
green map. He can always, with a 
stereotyped dolefulness, produce some 
psychological reason why the finny 
gentlemen don’t bite. All the time he’s 


laughing up his sleeve at the credulity 


of the guileless novice. Catch an old- 
timer toting you round to his own pet 
fishing spots! He appears to take it for 
granted that you are paying him to lap 
up your bottled “bait,” and bore you well 
nigh to death with highly-imaginative 
yarns about the day he caught a boat- 
ioad of bass right in the spot where your 
hooks are coming up empty every time. 
Yes, and pickerel too! The river’s full 


a ee ae 


‘He’s wise. 
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of them, but “there’s a south wind, and 
you can’t catch bass to-day.” 

Later on, when your body is cramped 
and your arm is sore from futile reeling, 
he quite “accidentally” pulls up where a 
friend of his is waiting on the bank with 
an indifferent, far- away look in his eyes. 
The friend is very solicitous about your 
luck. There are crocodile’s tears in his 


cracked ‘bass voice while he deplores the 


climatic conditions that prevented the 
fish from biting, but if “there’s anything 
he can do for you, etc., etc.,” why, he’d 
be only too pleased to do it. The “any- 
thing he can do for you” is a modest 
way of letting you know he’ has got a 
few fish for sale. Whilst your guide has 


‘been steering you about from one barren 


hole to another, the “friend” has been 
busy at the nets gathering in your 
“catch.” It was so thoughful of him to 
figure out your wants, and you begin to 
wonder how he knew you weren’t going 
to catch anything yourself. If you are 
game you buy, and your wife and friends 
back in the city think you are really 
some fisherman when you return. But 
conscience is sure to smite you with a 
remorse that makes you swear you'll 
never waste a day fishing again. 

Go out some day without giving your 
friend the guide any notice that you are 
coming. Possibly you’ll not find him 
around his shack. Inquiry will bring 
out the information that he is out fishing 
by himself. If you had the time and in- 
clination to follow the route he has taken, 
you would possibly come upon him in 
a crazy old punt somewhere in the upper 
reaches of the Snye, fishing for cat-fish! 
He knows that seine nets 
and other devilish contrivances of the 
professional fisherman have long since 
made the bass so scarce that they are 
not worth while wasting time on. 


It took me a long time to get around 
to the subject again, but I am merely 
trying to bring out the fact that the cat- 
fish is about the only worthy fish that 
the fish-shipper has left us in local waters. 
He’d take them too, but the new laws will 
not allow him to sink his seines in the 
inland waters, and the wardens _here- 
abouts are fairly watchful. 

Now, as to the habits and qualities of 
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the cat-fish. First and foremost, let it be 
known that any fool can’t catch cat-fish. 
The cat-fish is just as game a fish as ever 
swam. He'll put up a fight in the drink 
that will make every drop of your sport- 
ing blood tingle. Don’t think you’ve got 
him once he has your hook. If you do, 
he’s dead certain to fool you. I have seen 
a cat-fish give two men all they could do 
to get him into the boat. You need a 
casting line and up-to-date reel and steel 
rod, as well as a small landing net in 
order to make any headway at cat-fish- 
ing. You will have the best success in 
deep water, say from twenty to forty feet, 
letting your sinker carry your bait well 
to the bottom. Bait with worms or min- 
nows, and a little patience and more skill 
will bring you a worthy catch. Get a 
good-sized school of cats, and the sheep- 
heads, mullets, and other scrub fish will 
not bother you much. The cat-fish ap- 
pear to drive them out. 

The cat-fish will put up an industrious 
battle from the time you hook him till you 
land, and, if you are not careful, he will 
continue to do effective work with his 
razor-like fins when you have him in the 
boat. Charlie Hicklin, Joe and Bill 
Tucker, and other experts have been 
known to pull channel cats out of the 
Chatham Light channel that were three 
feet and over in length. 

Recently a party, consisting of Harry 
Primeau, Ab. Owens, Roy Owens, Bill 
Austin, and the writer, went down the 
river in Abby Owens’ motor boat as far 
as Bagnall’s Bend. We arrived and got 
in shape about one in the afternoon. We 
fished till three, when our bait gave out 
and it began to rain. In that time we 
caught sixty-three cat-fish, measuring 
from ten inches to two feet and over in 
length. In all we must have caught 
over one hundred fish, but we threw 
everything back but good-sized cats. A 
week previous, Messrs. Primeau and 
Owens caught nearly a hundred in one 
afternoon. These are facts that can be 
corrroborated. What’s the use of wast- 
ing time and labor trying to catch the 
well nigh extinct bass, when you can 
get a better table fish in bunches like 
that? 

For good eating, the cat-fish has got 
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the bass beaten fifty ways. In the first 
place, the cat has no scales, and a liberal 
dose of warm water is all that is re- 
quired to clean him off as neat as a 
whistle. In the second place, he is bone- 
less, and his meat is sweeter and richer 
than that of the bass. Fry him with a 
nice batter, and you will want to get 
another mess the first time opportunity 
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offers. Take a big channel cat, stuff him 
as you would a turkey, put him in the 
oven for a reaonable time, and you have 
a dish that would delight the palate of a 
king. 

There’s nothing the matter with the 
cat-fish, except his name, his appearance, 
and the unwarranted prejudice that at- 
taches to his reputation. 


Fishing in Newfoundland 


BY DR. W. H. FITZMAURICE. 


be had in Newfoundland, but the 

beaten track, like the beaten 

track elsewhere, is overdone, and 
those who keep to it are liable to meet 
with disappointment. 

I had heard much of salmon and sea 
trout fishing in the island, and in June, 
1908, I arrived at an excellent stopping 
place, recommended to me by a represen- 
tative of Messrs. Reed, who told me that I 
could put in three months at fishing with 
great enjoyment, and secure some good 
trophies. This place was on the Little 
Codroy River, and I was the first angler 
who arrived that season. 


[te tad in New good fishing is to 


Early the morning after arrival I was 
on the river, accompanied by a guide. In 
three hours’ fishing I landed a salmon, 
ten and one half pounds, and rose three 
more though I did not touch them. A 
deluge of rain caused my fishing to close 
for the day. 


From this limited experience I thought 
I had met the best fishing of my lifetime, 
but was doomed later to disappointment. 
Two days later the army of anglers be- 
gan to arrive, and of all the rivers I have 
seen or fished on, the Little Codroy takes 
the cake as a a river whipped to death. 
On one. day I counted from five to fifteen 
rods fishing on a mile and a half to two 
miles of water, and a guide informed me 
that in the previous season he counted 
twenty rods in one day on the same 
stretch. He also told me that he well 
remembered the time when the river was 
a really good one, and it had only de- 
terioriated through over fishing. 


One visiting angler stayed only three 
days, and seeing the state of affairs, left ; 
without wetting his line. He understood 
something about fishing. 

Prior to leaving for Newfoundland I 
invited a friend, a fisherman and rod- 
maker of repute—Mr. Joe Dalzell, St. 
John, N.B.—to be my guest for a week. 
He arrived about the end of July and in 
the course of the week’s fishing we each 
landed one grilse. 


On August eighth I was included in 
a party of four, counting in our 
number Sir Edward Harris, Pre- 
mier of Newfoundland, visiting the upper 
part of the river. We found Sir Edward 
splendid company. He enjoyed his well- 
earned vacation heartily, and regaled us 
with many good stories. : 


On this trip. I landed four good sea 
trout and three grilse—the best take of 
the whole part combined. I also hoked 
a salmon in a sheltered stream, and never 
before saw a salmon take the bait in such 
a place. A fallen tree was lying half 
across the stream from the other side, 
and I had to strain too ‘hard to keep him 
from tangling in the branches. It was a 
case of “pull devil, pull baker,” when the 
leader parted and I had perforce to make 
the salmon a present of a Silver Doctor 
and half a leader. 

A few days later I saw a trout rise, 
and had the boat anchored a long cast 
off. In a very short time I had seven, 
and an hour later landed a sea trout 
total deight ten and a half pounds. 
This, however, completed my fortune for 
that day. 


LIFE AND DEATH STRUGGLE WITH A GRIZZLY 


On September Sth, after fishing all day 
till late in the afternoon, without a single 
rise, I trolled up stream in a boat on the 
way home, and half an hour later found 
myself amongst sea trout, landing five, 
with a total weight of thirteen and a half 
pounds, and a three-pound grilse, and 
enjoying two hours of excellent sport. 

Another day I rose two salmon, and 
one on a subsequent day. 


The other days were blanks, though 
we had some pleasant fishing and much 
enjoyment. 


In appearance the river is ideal, the 
banks clear, wading easy, and with a 
width one is able to command. In such 
place fishing from the bank is preferable 
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to fishing from boat or canoe. There 
is also less chance of scaring the fish if 
the bank is properly approached by one 
who understands fishing. The river is a 
succession of streams, in any of which 
fish may be taken. They do not remain 
there for any length of time, with the 
exception of one pool, Red Bank, which 
held about four hundred salmon. 

If all the salmon were counted, about 
two salmon per week were all that were 
landed by the whole of the anglers com- 
bined, and when the sea trout and gilse 
were added, the total was no wonderful 
record for a single rod for three months. 

The finest of sport can, however, be 
obtained in Newfoundland, though not 
along the beaten track. 


Life and Death Struggle With a Grizzly 


A Story of Heroic Endurance and Skill 


story of a life and death struggle 

with a grizzly bear in which, al- 

though the man came off conquer- 
or, his injuries were such that he will 
carry the scars of the conflict for life. 
The hero of the story is James M. 
Christie, a middle aged Scotchman, a lit- 
tle under the average height but of a 
lithe form. His home is at Carman, 
Man., and from that place he went to 
the Yukon in 1898. In that new coun- 
try he followed the occupation of a trap- 
per, carrying out his work on the Upper 
Stewart River, and continuing steadily at 
this occupation till he met with the ad- 
venture detailed below, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen months when he accom- 
panied Geologist Keele, of the Dominion 
Government Survey, to Edmonton and 
returned to the Yukon by way of the 
coast and Whitehorse. In the course 
of his experiences in the Yukon he killed 
many black bears and five grizzlies and 
was considered an experienced hunter 
and trapper. 
- On April 26th., the day when he met 
ith the adventure, Christie had found a 
ache of moose meat despoiled by a griz- 
ly bear. After tracking the animal for 


P's: the far off Yukon comes a 
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several miles he caught sight of a wolf 
and firing a shot found that the sights 
of his Ross rifle were not properly ad- 
justed. While fixing them his atten- 
tion was called to a crackling in the bush 
and he soon saw a grizzly coming to- 
wards him on its hind legs. The bear 
was so close to him that hé had barely 
time to swing his rifle into action and pull 
the trigger. The bullet took effect but 
did not stop the ‘bear and a second bul- 
let, at very close range, entering the head 
enraged the bear still more but did not 
stay his course. 

Christie leaped from his snow shoes 
and tried to dodge into the bushes. 
Here the bear had a great advantage 
and when the man slipped and fell the 
bear was on him in a flash tearing his 
face and body in a cruel manner. To 
save his head from further injury Chris- 
tie thrust his arm between the laws of 
the bear and forced ‘back on them with 
all his might. This effort completed the 
work of the bullets and the bear fell 
dead. 

The man had won but at a fearful 
cost. His cheeks were severed from the 
ears to the mouth and his lower jaw 
fell against his ‘breast. The scalp was 
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cut through the man’s hair and thrown 
back in detached form like a cape. His 
jaw ‘bone and cheek bones were fractured 
and his right arm was broken. Cuts 
and bruises about the face and body ad- 
ded to his wretched plight. Swathing 
himself in a flour sack the poor fellow 
dragged himself seven miles to the camp 
through eight inches of snow and finding 
his partner away had to make a fire and 
attend to himself as well as he could. 
After some hours George Crisfield, the 
partner, returned and did all he could to 
assist his comrade, though without an- 
tiseptics and only a few simple medicines, 
this was not much, 

After a day or two’s rest, Crisfield 
packed him on a toboggan and hired two 
Indians to haul the patient-to J. E. Fer- 
rill’s trading post, fifty miles away. A 
tent was taken in order that the wound- 
ed man might have shelter at night. The 
Indians did not like the task and it requir- 
ed all Crisfield’s exertions to keep them 
at their work till the evening of the 
fourth day they reached the post. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferrill abandoned every other 
task to attend to the wounded man. As 
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soon as Christie was sufficiently nourish- 
ed they soaked off all the matted cloths, 
washed the wounds with antiseptic solu- 
tions, wrapped the wounds with antisep- 
tic bandages and provided everything 
possible for the man’s comfort. 


For a month this good work was con- 
tinued and then Mr. Ferrill took Christie 
to Dawson being accompanied and assist- 
ed as far as Mayo by Crisfield. The 
latter returned alone to the winter trap- 
ping. 

At Dawson Christie received skilled 
medical attention. The broken wrist 
was re-set and the other wounds healed. 
The most serious injury was to the jaw, 
the fracture of which healed so that the — 
jaw would not close and mastication pro- 
ved impossible. The poor man was fed 
on liquid diet and the doctors advised 
him to “go outside” where specialists 
can undertake the difficult work. The 
doctors stated that the work done by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferrill and Crisfield was 
most remarkable when the remoteness 
of the locality and the peculiar and try- 
ing circumstances are borne in mind. 


A Fish Story 


BY W. E. McALISTER. 


EADING the experience of one of 
Jack London’s companions to 
the effect that he hooked a dol- 
phin, when the fish broke away 

with the hooks, and within an hour he 
hooked the same fish again and recover- 
ed the hooks, reminds of an experience of 
my own upon the Nepigon in 1881. 

In the year mentioned we leit Goder- 
ich in an old fashioned steam concern, 
half steamer and half tug, owned I be- 
lieve by the late Jas. Ridd, of Dublin and 
Goderich. Our cargo consisted of three 
hundred barrels of salt. We sold one 
hundred of these at Bruce Mines to 
Messrs. Mark Bros., and disposed of a 
second hundred at the Soo, the third 
hundred being retained for ballast. 

From Red Rock at the mouth of the 
Nepigon we portaged our supplies, tents 
etc.. to the foot of Lake Helen. In those 
days there was no trouble in obtaining 
men for one dollar per day with no 
charge for canoes. We paddled to Alex- 


ander Point and made camp at that place 
and walked to Cameron’s Pool, about 
one and a half miles over a very rough 
portage, where. we had the finest fishing, 
obtaining all the trout for which we 
wished from three and a half to four and 
a half pounds. 

One day when fishing at the foot of 
Point Alexander with one of the best 
rods I ever had—one of Norris’ of Ver- 
mont—purchased at Red Rock for $5.00, 
I hooked a fine trout. At that time I 
had on a very fine canary fly with twist- 
ed gut. After playing him for some 
time ,I suddenly lost him with both fly 
and leader. Starting up the bank to 
refit my rod I met Mr. Bleasdale, late 
of Questo to whom I related the inci- 
dent that had occurred. Within an hour 
Mr. Bleasdale hooked and brought in the 
same trout with fly and leader still at- 
tached, and the next day I returned to 
him a rubber bug, he had lost the day 
before. 


A Saskatchewan Duck Shoot 


BY JOHN YOUNG. 


PEDRO, THE BEST DUCK DOG IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Owned by Ben Wellbanks, 


O every hunter there is at least one 


day of successful sport that leaves 

a pleasant imprint on his memory. 

It is that one particular incident 
in my life that I purpose telling about. 
How would the duck hunters of Ontario 
like to spend three hours shooting flying 
ducks with scarcely an idle second during 
all that time? For myself, I have done 
quite a bit of shooting on the marshes at 
Erie Eau and on the St. Clair flats, in 
early September and the late fall, and, 
like many another young enthusiast, I 
have sat patiently for hours in chilly Oc- 
tober or November, watching over an idle 
flock of floating decoys. Since then, 
however, I have shot up the sloughs that 
lie between the North and South Sas- 
katchewan rivers, and there is no place in 
the west where this kind of shooting is 
better. I have shot in the flight at the 
marshes in this territory, where for fifteen 
por twenty minutes the ducks fly faster 
Mthan you can shoot. But such shooting 
as we had at the end of the fall of 1908, I 
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never before, 


again. 


enjoyed and may never 


Along towards the end of October you 
can alw: ays count on Indian summer fol- 
lowing a cold snap that has frozen up all 
the smaller sloughs, and the ducks, as if 
loth to leave, are all assembled in the 
larger waters in one family, waiting till 
the last before winging their southern 
flight. 

On the morning of October 22nd, when 
I reached the office, I found Ben Well- 


banks, formerly of Picton, Ont., waiting. 
“How about Birch Hills to-day,” was all 
he said, but it was sufficient. I under- 
stood just as well as if he had wasted 
many words in explanation. Ben isn't 
in the habit of wasting words. In an 
hour we were at the station, where we 


found K. L. Horton, a former resident of 
Goderich, using some very picturesque 
language because his man had _ gone 
shooting that morning, and had only got 
back in time to allow Kennie to catch 
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the train, and, as a result, he was minus 
about half of his shooting outfit. 

We reached Birch Hills about noon, 
where we found Dr. Giles waiting for us. 
He also comes from Ontario—Oxford 
County, I think. After dinnner at the 
hotel, we started for Long Lake, which 
lies about five miles north of the town. 
The smaller sloughs we found all frozen, 
but one large slough had a little open 
water and two big mallards. Ben went 
after them, and we confidently expected 
he would get both. When they rose, 
however, he missed, but dropped the 
drake with his second barrel. It was a 
pretty shot. Pedro had a long swim 
breaking the ice, but brought in the drake 
—a nice big greenhead. We saw a few 
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sits out in the lake, and is separated from 
the south shore by a channel about fifty 
yards wide. We went up the north shore 
and could not resist taking a shot at the 
mallards that rose in flocks of a hundred 
or so from the grass along the shore. 
Tying up the horses, we waded out to 
the island, the water not being deep be- 
tween it and the north shore. Giles 
Island, as we named it, was not very large, 
being only about five acres in extent, with 
two or three shrubs on it, but it was in 
the direct line of the flight of the ducks 
going up and down the lake. It had 
been rough weather for a week, and this 
being the first fine day, the ducks were 
flying merrily. Big redheads, mallards, 
grey ducks, spoonbills, bluebills, fall duck 


Ladies with the Duck Shooters at McArthur’s Marsh. 


more ducks on the way out, but not close 
enough for any shooting, barring two 
teal that Kenny and I both missed. Long 
Lake, as it is called, is a big mixture of 
slough and marsh land, about eleven 
miles long and from a hundred yards to 
two miles wide. In the centre is deep 
water, but the edges are lined with high 
marsh grass growing out into the water. 
As we went around the end of the lake, 
we could see thousands of ducks out in 
the open water, but this was only a small 
part of Long Lake, as it is a series of 
these big sloughs covering several hun- 
dred acres each. Our objective point 
was an island about two miles up, that 


and a few teal. Owing to there being nc 
wind, they were flying pretty high. Ben 
and Kenny were the two best shots. We 
had had plenty of practice all fall, but 
none of us seemed able to hit anything 
for the first half hour, and a startling 
record of misses were placed to out 
credit. The majority of the ducks were 
black ducks (called out here stock 
ducks) and bluebills. It was about 
three o’clock, and we had only three o1 
four ducks. The ducks were all coming 
from the west, and we were strung along 
the island. Ben was at one end; I was 
at the other, with the doctor anc 
Kennie in between. A point ran ou’ 
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in the lake opposite us, and parallel with 
the island. Quite a number of the ducks 
followed this open water, and crossed to 
my right. Everybody missing was quite 
a joke, but rather embarrassing after the 
practice we had had all fall. I had got 
to the stage where I was shooting about 
as far as I could see a duck, and getting 
more reckless all the time, when two 
mallards came directly towards Ben. He 
dropped the one nearest him, and called 
to Kennie to take the other. Kennie 
only ruffled his a little, and it came down 
towards the doctor. He let go both bar- 
rels, and it still came on. I missed it at 
about fifty yards, but with the second 
shot I dropped it, and I heard it fall with 
a thump on the mainland opposite. It 
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five or six bluebills and black ducks I 
had shot fell quite out of reach of man or 
dog without the aid of a boat. Just be- 
fore sunset I moved down where the rest 
were at the south end of the island, where 
there was a steady procession of singles 
and flocks till the sun went down. The 
shooting was simply great, and you 
earned every duck you hit. Even when 
it dropped you were not sure of it. <A 
flock of spoonbills came over Ben Well- 
banks, but he didn’t offer to shoot, as 
they were so high, but called out “Here 
are some for Jack.” Never expecting to 
reach the flock, I fired, and one duck 
dropped right at my feet. It was too 
high for me to have done more than 
wing it, but it was dead when I picked 


Prince Albert Duck Hunters at McArthur’s Marsh. 


was a long way around, and we never 
got it. By this time I was feeling pretty 
blue, and when a flock of six mallards 
came flying over my head somewhere 
near the cloud line, I was quite ready to 
take chances, took a good long lead on 
one of them and shot. I caught a glimpse 
of the flock mixing up, but as I was los- 
ing my balance and in danger of falling 
backwards, I had to straighten up. A 
shout from Ben asking who had shot, 
told me I had scored, but I couldn’t find 
the duck, and none of the dogs would 
come to help. They were tired out and 
cold from the long grass and icy water. 
My luck had entirely deserted me, and the 


it up. When I expressed surprise, Ben 
volunteered the information that either 
the fall had killed the spoonbill, or else 
it had died of heart failure at my nerve in 
attempting to shoot the distance. Our 
dogs were tired, cold, and wet, and re- 
fused to work at last, but when we went 
out to the rig after sundown we had 
about 150 ducks, and had left as many 
more. 

The return trip was uneventful, if 
getting a horse down crossing a slough 
is uneventful. Kenny was the only vic- 
tim. He had taken off his rubber boots, 
and in the excitement jumped out into two 
feet of cold water. Being short for his 
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age, he had the best part of a bath. 
Atrived at the hotel, we had supper and 
played whist till about half-past eleven, 
then, having borrowed the cook’s alarm 
clock, and having entrusted it to the care 
of the doctor, we went to bed quite confi- 
dent that we would be up at four. But, 
alas! the alarm didn’t go off, and day- 
light was just breaking when we woke 
up. 

We hurried, but it was daylight good 
and plenty before we got very far. As 
a result, we missed all the mallard shoot- 
ing, as they go out early. 

When we got to our island we had 
plenty of shooting, but it was nearly all 
at stock ducks and bluebills, while we 
preferred shooting mallards. A few did 
come our way, and we got one or two 
nice ones. There were only three of us 
on the island, as we had left Kennie at 
the end of the lake to do a little shooting 
in case the ducks should not be flying. 
That was too bad, as Kennie got no 
shooting, while we had the best. We 
only had an hour, from eight to nine 
o’clock, but at the end we had one hun- 


dred and twenty ducks, besides those out. 


on the ice that we couldn’t reach and 
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those in the grass we couldn’t find. It 
was with regret we had to leave, as we 
had to catch the half-past ten train home, 
or stay till the following Tuesday. On 
the return trip we met some natives going 
out to the island with a boat in their rig, 
and learned afterwards that they picked 
up sixty ducks on the ice, outside the 
ones in the grass that the muskrats 
would get. 

However, we were more successful in 
catching our train than in getting up 
when trusting to the cook’s alarm clock. 
(The cook was young, good looking, and 
of the feminine gender, so we couldn’t 
swear either at her or the clock.) 

We reached home safely with a good 
bag of ducks. Winter set in for keeps 
that night, and our ducks kept all right 
in cold storage outside. 

Last year we tried to strike the same 
day at the lake, but failed. First the 
fall ducks never stopped there last year. 
The winter set in later, and it was the 
7th of November before the ducks left. 
We had good mallard shooting at the 
lake, but nothing to compare with the 
shooting in the fall of 1908. Perhaps 
better luck in the fall of 1910. 


THE ROCKIES 


BY GILDART J. WALKER. 


Dazzling white against the blue, ; 
Ye stretch along the western sky, 

Your cliff-like ramparts pierce the clouds, 
And Nature’s elements defy. 


Proud in all your deathless strength, 
Peerless in your stainless snow, 
Ye fling the shadow of contempt 
Upon the prairie vales below! 
Cold and white, ye gaze upon 
The meaner things of earth and sea; 
Ye witnesses of lightning’s birth, 
No paltry things appeal to thee! 
High above this world of ours, 
Serene, ye watch the ages go; 
Indifferent, see the seasons roll 
Beneath thy thrones of glittering snow. 
Great heights, as old and grand as time, 
Fit theme for some far worthier pen, 
Oh! with what scorn ye must regard 
The little lives of mortal men! 


Experiences of a Woman Homesteader 


An Adventure With a Bear 


BY DOROTHY PATRICK DYAR. 


helping my husband “hold down” 

his homestead claim, which is 

situated in Western Alberta, 
twenty miles east of the Saskatchewan 
River and forty west of Lacombe, this 
town being our nearest railroad. We 
were, moreover, four miles from the post- 
office and the little store that supplied us 
with the bare necessities of living, not 
luxuries, as may well be imagined. 

However, as soon as we had gotten a 
cow, and our vegetables were large 
enough to eat, we felt very independent. 
Butter, real milk, and fresh vegetables 
should satisfy anyone, together with eggs 
and bread from flour that cannot ‘be 
equalled anywhere, for isn’t Alberta “the 
bread basket of the world?” The woods 
were full of wild fruits, such as goose- 
berries, red raspberries, blueberries, black 
and red currants, strawberries and saska- 
toons, so no one need suffer if they have 
any energy at all, and a vegetable garden 
on raw sod simply spaded up amid 
stumps and roots gave us a real surprise 
at the marvellous growth it made. We 
did not have much faith when we planted 
it, but were well rewarded for the small 
time employed in doing it. 

As for meat—well, ruffed grouse and 
prairie chicken in season are good enough 
for me. So thought the rest of the 
household, and when my lord and master 
was clearing land for breaking I sallied 
forth with rod and gun and “kept the 
pot a-boiling.” Fish—well, we were only 
two miles from the Medicine River, which 
abounds with pickerel. The woods are 
full of small wild fowl—geese, brant, 
sandhill cranes, snipe, and plover. Larger 
game, such as deer, moose, and bear, can 
be had also. The climate is delightful. 
The high altitude and pine air gave us 
keen appetites. Long sunny days and 
cool nights made life very pleasant. 
From our position on a sunny hillside, 
we could see the broad, beautiful Medi- 
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cine valley lying before us, with the 
homes of settlers dotted over it, and the 
river winding like a silver thread through 
its length. Beyond the river the valley 
gradually ascended to the blue foothills, 
and still beyond towered the majestic 
peaks of the Rockies, their lofty summits 
glittering with snow the year round. On 
clear days we could count twenty-six 
peaks of these mountains from _ the 
verandah of our home. 

I never went into the woods without 
carrying a gun, and was always on the 
alert for big game, and then I had to 
keep a sharp watch on the poultry yard. 
Foxes, coyotes, and hawks really made 
it interesting for me. One morning a 
coyote actually snatched a hen right be- 
fore my eyes; before I could get to the 
house for a gun he was far into the 
woods with his victim. They are con- 
temptible, sneaky things, but the hawks 
are still worse. Many times on my way 
to the valley post-office I have seen one 
of these birds fly up from the prairie, and 
found, on investigation, a little heap of 
grey feathers, the remains of a luckless 
grouse. I had registered a vow to kill 
every one I could, so one day as I was 
busy getting dinner for the hungry men 
clearing land, and my three little ones, 
who were playing about the yard, rushed 
breathlessly in to tell me that “a big 
bird was circling about the barn,” I left 
dinner to investigate matters, telling the 
children to remain in the house and keep 
the door closed. I went forth, armed 
with my husband’s Winchester shot gun. 
I had no doubts as to what the big bird 
was, and as I ran towards the barn I saw 
a very large hawk flying off to a spruce 
grove in a ravine south of the house. 
Thinking that perhaps he would settle 
in one of the tall spruce tops, I followed 
as quickly as I could, but, instead of 
alighting, he flew on through the grove 
and I kept doggedly after him, even after 
he had led me a long way from home. 
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LADDIE, 
Now what you goin’ to do ? 


I went through another grove, of tamar- 
ack this time, and found myself on the 
edge of a big muskeg. This stopped 
me, as, however strong my personal de- 
sire for revenge, I had no mind to wade 
a marsh after him. Then, as I stood 
looking disgustedly at the robber mak- 
ing his escape, he suddenly swerved off 
to the right away from the muskeg, set- 
tling at last in the very top of a tall dead 
tamarack. Now I thought he was as good 
as “bagged,” only a thicket of scrub wil- 
lows separating me from a good shot. 
Very carefully I pushed my way through 
the willows. My foot sank deep in moss 
at each step, making not the slightest 
sound. Blueberries grew thickly in the 
moss, and I was almost tempted to stop 
and eat a few, they looked so delicious. 
I was soon through the tangle, and found 
myself within eight feet of a big cinna- 
mon bear, engaged feasting on blueber- 
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ries. Needless to say, I was thoroughly 
frightened, as I had only bird shot, and 
I had read that bears are always danger- 
ous if you come upon them suddenly. 
Even my dog was not at hand to help 
me any, being with my husband, who was 
working on the east side of our home- 
stead, while I must have been a mile 
from our west line. The bear was as 
startled as I was, for as soon as he saw 
me he raised up on his hind legs with a 
queer noise between a whine and a snort, 
and stood blinking at me with his wicked 
little eyes. 


The first thought that popped into my 
head was to shoot at his face and per- 
haps blind him. This may sound silly, 
but I thought I could at least climb a 
tree if he were blinded. Surely a charge 
of No. 6 shot would put his eyes out of 
commission. There was no time to 
think of a better plan, so I pulled the 
trigger. Click! A defective shell, and 
that bear with a growl that made every 
hair on my head stand on end, commenced 
walking slowly toward me, still on his 
hind legs. I am five feet nothing, but 
that bear looked at least ten feet high. 

There was only one more shell in the 
magazine, and I had that in the barrel 
and had fired before the bear had taken 
two steps. I am quite sure I pumped 
that old Winchester faster than it had 
ever been pumped before. This time I had 
results, for Bruin dropped suddenly on 
all fours, pawing frantically at his face, 
growling in a way that curdled my blood, 
Dropping my now useless gun, I turned 
to run, when a crackling in the under- 
brush behind me brought my heart up 
into my throat with the thought of an- 
other bear. But no, it was my dog Lad- 
die, who had been much closer than I had 
supposed, and hearing the report of my 
gun, had rushed to where I was. He 
flew straight at the bear like a yellow 
fury, and I stared fascinated. He circled 
swiftly about the bear, barking franti- 
cally and dodging the blows from the 
huge paws of the infuriated animal in a 
truly wonderful manner. Twice he was 
knocked several feet in the bushes, but 
was up and at the bear again with re- 
doubled fury. With his teeth bared and 
the hair on his neck all bristled, he looked 
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like a wild animal instead of my fun-lov- 
ing, good-natured Laddie, that would let 
the baby poke her fingers in his eyes 
without blinking. 

I have often wondered since why I did 
not run, but at the time it never occurred 
to me to move, and in a very short time 
the bear actually ran without noticing 
me, although he passed within three feet 
of me, Laddie in hot pursuit. The re- 
port of the gun and the dog’s frantic 
barking brought my husband to the 
scene with his rifle, but too late to get 
a shot, for the bear had crossed the mus- 
keg, and was gone in the tamarack swamp 
beyond. My husband took up the trail 
with no results. It was impossible to 
track him on the dry ground beyond the 
swamp, and poor Laddie, weak from the 
loss of blood, could not keep up, although 
he did his best. My husband says he 
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had to bring him back by force. The 
bear had torn him up dreadfully. He 
soon recovered, however. He is alive 
and well to-day, [am glad to say. When 
I got back to the house the dinner was 
burned to a crisp, but no one minded. 
The children were not frightened. I am 
glad to say they are brave for mere babies 
and always think mamma is safe, and 
papa too, if we carry a gun. 


My husband said I must never, never 
shoot at a bear again with bird shot. As 
for the hawk, I forgot all about him. 


I was not a bit heroic. I am ashamed 
to say I was scared, but you see I was 
hunting hawks, not bears. I have tried 
to tell this story just as it happened, and 
if it meets with the approval of the editor 
of Rod and Gun I will write my exper- 
ience with a timber wolf next. 


A Good Duck Hunter 


. photo shown herewith is of 
D. J. McKenzie, one of Sarnia’s 
leading sportsmen, and his bag of 

ten ducks shot on Lake Chippican 
which lies about two miles north of 
Sarnia and separated from Lake Huron 
by a narrow sand hill. 

As will be noticed Mr. McKenzie 
shoots a Remington Pump and evidently 
knows how to use it, for on the morning 
this photo was taken, he was_ back 
at work before nine o’clock, well satisfied 
with a good bag of game and a morn- 
ing’s outing in the hide. .« 


D, J. McKenzie and his Bag of Ducks. 


A Famous Pointer 


Old Hook 


BY REGINALD GOURLAY. 


LD Hook was a pointer—brown 
C) and white, with little brown 

specks over the white places in 

his coat. He was the best point- 
er I ever shot over, or ever expect to 
shoot over. 

Perhaps two or three anecdotes of this 
wonderful old dog’s sagacity in the field 
may not prove too afflicting to the read- 
ers of Rod and Gun. Before beginning 
I will say that I have seen it stated in 
writing by an eminent sporting author- 
ity that, “a man who has been known 
for years to the whole community as a 
good citizen, husband’ and father and 
above all as a man of sturdy integrity 
and veracity, has only to become the 
owner of a setter or pointer dog to de- 
velop in less than a week into a gaudy 
and ostentatious liar.” 

I think there is a good deal in that 
statement, so I will clear the ground at 
once by saying that the great old dog 
I am going to write about was not my 
dog, but was the property of a friend 
and frequent hunting companion of 
mine—Mr. James Soby, of Picton, Ont- 
ario. So, if I tell any lies in this paper, 
it is done out of “pure cussedness” and 
not to advertise the merits of my own 
property. 

I first met old Hook this way: One 
fine October morning, years ago, I walk- 
ed with my gun over to a large and 
good woodcock cover about two miles 
from the little town of Picton, Prince 
Edward County, Ontario. I remember 
I had no dog with me, having just lost 
an old favorite and not yet having had 
time to get a new dog properly broken. 

In that cover at that time however, 
woodcock and ruffed grouse were quite 
plentiful—much more so than they are 
now (more’s the pity)—and it was quite 
possible to get a few without a dog, 
though of course it was a crippled piece 
of business doing so. 

I hadn’t been five minutes in the cover, 


when I heard a tremendous “honking” 
and that strange continuous conversa: 
tion like cackle and gabble, which al- 
ways proclaims the approach of a large 
flock of wild geese. I was in thick cover 
and when I saw the flock coming right 
towards me—and a mighty big flock it 
was—not fifty yards up, I thought, as 
I rapidly changed my Number 8 short 
cartridges for a couple of BB’s that I 
was going to persuade one or two of 
them to come down and accompany me 
home. To my utter disgust when they 
came within about a hundred and fifty 
yards of me, the big flock without ap- 
parent rhyme or reason, wheeled with 
a loud outburst of startled clamor and 
made off to the south east. I changed 
my cartridges again and in another mo- 
ment I knew why they took alarm, for 
I heard voices approaching and soon be- 
held Jim Soby and a Mr. R , another 
sporting friend of mine. They were ac- 
companied by old Hook, then a puppy 
of two years old, and out, I discovered 
afterwards, for his first real hunt. As 
they came on, I walked up a couple of 
woodcock. The one that rose first went 
outside the cover, and at the report of 
my gun dropped close to R , who 
playfully put it in his bag and said no- 
thing to me about it till the day’s shoot- 
ing was over. We knew each other so 
well that these little jokes didn’t count. 

I once had a little black Irish field 
spaniel, who used to steal Soby’s birds 
whenever he got a chance and bring 
them to me, but that—as Kipling would 
say—‘“is another story.” 

The other woodcock flew in, up the 
cover but I got’a fair chance at him and 
saw him fall. I called out to Soby that 
the bird was down, and he replied, “Let 
me bring the puppy there, and see if 
he’ll point him. It will be a good lesson 
for him.” In another moment Hook 
passed me. Even then, though nothing 
but a puppy, he was solidly and strong- 
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ly ‘built, noticeably so and had a re- 
markably broad, sagacious looking head. 
He went on towards the fallen bird, 
working as steadily as a six year old. 
About half way to where the bird fell 
he suddenly deviated to the right and 
before Soby or I could speak to him 
drew up and came to as good and steady 
a point as I ever saw. I walked up to 
him and away went the woodcock at 
which he was pointing. I had a beauti- 
ful chance-at him and killed him easily. 
Soby called out “You got that one any- 
way.” 

Meanwhile, Hook, without being told, 
drew towards the dead bird and pointed 
him. After picking the bird up, we cast 
the dog towards the place where the 
bird first killed fell. He found it in less 
than two minutes and pointed him beau- 
tifully. As we picked up the bird I 
said to Soby, “If he keeps this sort of 
thing up you have a wonder in that 
puppy.” 

This was the one occasion in my life 
when I turned out to be a prophet and 
I am immensely proud of it, for the dog 
did turn out to be a wonder. 

All the rest of that day he hunted as 
steadily and well as any well-trained old 
dog, and did one or two clever things 
which older dogs—and well trained ones 
too—might easily have missed doing. 

A woodcock flushed wild in a small 
bit of detached cover. Soby and R 
both fired at him at long range. The 
bird was evidently hit but kept on to- 
wards the main cover. As Hook was 
racing at full speed over an old barren 
field which lay between us and the cover 
he suddenly stopped—or rather tried to 
stop himself, turned completely over, 
got up and came to a dead point. When 
we came up there was the dead wood- 
cock within two feet of his nose. 

Later on he came to a point in the 
middle of a dense piece of thicket. Soby 
and R were with him. I was a lit- 
tle bit off to the right. Soby called to 
me to come on, “that the dog was on 
a point.” As I approached, a large hare 
bolted on R ’s side. He promptly 
fred and turned poor bunny head over 
heels. I was turning back when Soby 
called out again, “Come on, there’s some- 
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thing in front of the dog yet! He has 
it stirred.” Just then, probably at the 
sound of his voice, a fine woodcock flush- 
ed just in front of the pointer and Soby 
cut him down nicely. Hook had never 
broken his point or even turned his head 
at R ‘s shot. Most judges will agree 
with me that this was wonderful stead- 
iness, especially in so young a dog. 

I could tell dozens of stories of this 
fine old dog’s subsequent feats in the 
field during his useful and distinguished 
career, but one or two will suffice. 

Once I remember we were shooting 
ruffed grouse and Soby fired a long shot 
at one which was crossing an opening 
some way from him. The bird fell but 
was only wing tipped, so we set Hook 
on his trail. The dog followed it some 
sixty yards or more into a dense thicket 
and finally came to a point before a 
big decayed log. We looked over the 
log and all around the log but nothing 
turned up. We called Hook an “et cet- 
era” old fool and some other names and 
were moving on when the old dog jump 
ed on the big log, managed to get his 
head into a hole on the top of it which 
we had overlooked, and after a consider- 
able struggle, drew out the grouse alive. 
He handed it over to his master and 
giving us both a sad sort of a look, as 
much as to say, “Well you are a fresh 
brace of idiots,” toddled ahead. 

Some funny things were said about 
that dog when we first shot over him, 
the inhabitants not being used to point- 
ers and their ways. 

Once a long tallow-haired, sallow 
youth of nineteen years or so—a real 
“swamper’—rushed up to me in a great 
state of excitement and yelled, “Say mis- 
ter, that big houn’ dog of yourn hes tuk 
a bad fit by the big elder berry bush 
thar. He’s a straunin’ stiff like he was 
froze, and slobberin’!” I went to the 
place and found Hook rigid on a point, 
with the slaver dropping from his jaws. 
That “fit” of Hook’s resulted in my ac- 
quiring a fine ruffed grouse. 

But the ideas of some country people, 
especially those of the “pot hunting” 
class, about dogs and dog training are 
peculiar. 

By a “pot hunter” I mean here a man 
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who shoots game on every ocasion, in 
season and out of season and sells his 
prey at all times to anyone mean enough 
to buy it. 

One fall evening I met a typical gen- 
tleman of this persuasion as he was pro- 
ceeding on his way towards a_ beech 
ridge to “pot” some unhappy partridges 
in the twilight while “budding”, i. e. 
eating the young buds on the ironwood 
and birch trees. He was followed by 
an animal, which in the uncertain light, 
closely resembled an animated roll of 
old buffalo robe afflicted by the mange. 
It had a tail on it. 

“How does your dog work?” said I 
by way of being polite. 

“Fuss rate,” said he leaning pensively 
on his old gun and regarding the inter- 
esting quadruped who looked back at 
him with a “baleful eye.” “He wants 
some trainin’ yit but he’s improvin’ a 
heap. Last season he -swallered pretty 
much every bird that fell any ways off 
before I could git thar, but I’ve nearly 
belted the stuffiin’ out of him fer doin’ 
it, and this year I can generally get 
a holt on the bird “fore he hes it quite 
down.” 

I courteously declined to accompany 
him and “the swallerin’ dog” to see “him 
wurk” and proceeded on my own way: 


In ~ a’ little pond, 100) x. 120 feer 


within the limits of the town of Coati- 
cook, in the eastern townships of Que- 
bec, it is estimated there are some 
10,000 brook trout. This pond is owned 


by Mr. T. E. Garceau, a constable of 
Coaticook. Some two or three years 
ago, Mr .Garceau conceived the idea of 
utilizing a little brook which ran through 
his property in order to make a fish pond. 
The water is of the best for this purpose, 
as it is the overflow from one of the re- 
servoirs of the water company which 
supplies the town, the water itself com- 
ing from springs. When he got the 
pond into shape, he set the boys fishing 
in the brooks, and they brought him the 
live trout which they caught. From 
this small beginning he has the quantity 
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But I must bring this imperfect me- ~ 
moir of old Hook to a close. He was 
one of the sweetest tempered dogs I 
ever saw, and was a great favorite all 
over the town and the pet and playmate 
of Mr. Soby’s two little girls, who were 
inconsolable at his tragic end for his end 
was tragic—as is often the end of genius. 

Some cruel or cowardly brute or 
brutes had been scattering about the 
streets biscuits and cakes poisoned with 
strychnine to kill any poor dogs (or in- 
cidentally little children) that might find 
them. 

We all know how fond very young 
children are of putting anything they 
may pick up into their mouths. 

Poor old Hook found one of these 
poisoned baits. He ran into the office 
where his master was sitting and in 
spite of every effort to save him, died 
in a few minutes. 

Many other valuable dogs were killed 
in the same way at the same time. All 
the curs escaped of course as the well 
bred dogs, having the best noses, natur- 
ally found the baits first. The cruel ras- 
cals who performed these feats were 
never caught, as is generally the case. 

Thus died a remarkable sporting dog 
—quite the best, without any exception 
that I ever saw or shot over. 


- 


of trout above mentioned. Furthermore, 
he is hatching from eggs taken from 
these fish, some 40,000 small trout, which 
he will put into the pond this coming 
year. A good many local fishermen are 
looking forward to the first of May, 
when the fishing season for trout will 
open, when they hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of casting a fly on the waters of 
the pond. Some trout weighing a 
pound and a half have already been 
taken out of its waters. It goes without 
saying that there no very small fish in 
the pond, because the larger ones are 
given to eating those of comparatively 
small size. It is to replenish these larger 
ones which will likely be caught by the 
sportsmen during the coming summer 
that the 40,000 now in process of hatch- 
ing will be put in the pond. - 


A Hunting Tnp on a British Columbia Island 
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COMBINATION hunting trip— 
A one which includes a voyage as 
well as a hunt—is very popular 
on the coast of British Columbia 
where the opportunities of taking part 
in such a trip are considerable. A party 
consisting of my friend, F. Chapman, 
and myself from Vancouver, and G. E. 
T. Pittendrigh, and guide,of Nanaimo, 
made up our minds to have such a trip 
and arrangements having been complet- 
ed, we left the Farmers’ Landing, Nanai- 
mo, on Saturday, November thirteenth, 
last year for a deer hunt. 
For about two hours out the going 
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soon bustle, the anchor was made secure 
and we landed with our baggage. 

Naturally we were more than a trifle 
hungry after our rough riding, and the 
cook must have prepared both a tempt- 
ing and substantial meal, judging by the 
amount of rations the four of us man- 
aged to put away. After a short smoke, 
some yarns reviewing past experiences, 
and a few fish stories, all hands turned 
in for the night. 

Owing to the absence of churches on 
the island we were obliged to remain in 
camp over Sunday and smoke some 
more. 
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British Columbia Hunters and Their Deer. 


was fairly smooth and then we struck a 
north-easter, which made it so interest- 
ing that we were pleased to locate < 
sheltering island. 

One laughable feature of this rough 
trip was that after we had found the 
harbor, one of the boys took the notion 
to feed the fishes. I will not give him 
away, although failing to give his name 
does throw suspicion upon the rest of 
us, 

After waiting for some time we con- 
cluded to continue the trip but after get- 
ting out into the open we found the sea 
still running high. However, by good 
seamanship and a little buffetting we 
'made our prospective point about five 
o'clock the same afternoon. All was 


As the cook was unaccustomed ‘ to 
long and hard tramps in the tall or the 
low-lying timber he did not rest on Sun- 
day night, his thoughts being full of the 
hardships he would have to endure the 
following day. The almost oppressive 
silence was rudely disturbed early in the 
morning by the guide shouting to us 
to get up. He made so much noise that 
even the most sleepy headed knew i! 
was of no avail and we turned out to r 
good breakfast. 

We were soon on our way to the ridges 
and though the ground was frosty, mak- 
ing quiet walking difficult we managed 
with a good deal of stalking and man- 
oeuvring to capture three deer and arrive 
in camp at dusk. 
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During the night the weather changed, 
rain and high winds from the south east 
improving the hunting prospects consid- 
erably. To such an extent did this prove 
in our favor that we were weary indeed 
after packing in the seven deer we cap- 
tured. 

After a good wash preparations were 
soon under way for a square meal. Ow- 
ing to the high winds still prevailing we 
decided not to attempt the homeward 
trip that night, but weather permitting 
to make an early start in the morning. 

Our hurry up call was consequently 
made at four o'clock and after a hasty 
breakfast we started in good earnest the 
work of transferring the game and bag- 
gage on board the Marie. On our way 
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home we called at Nanoose Bay for a 
wild goose hunt which turned out to be 
a wild goose chase. Proceeding to the 
whaling station about six miles north of 
Nanaimo we witnessed the dismember- 
ment of a sixty-five foot humpback 
whale. This proved an interesting sight, 
especially for the Vancouver boys, who 
had never had an opportunity of seeing 
this work before and in commemoration 
of the event they carried away with them 
a number of barnacles they found attach- 
ed to this huge whale. 

Home was made in half an hour’s run 
and all were pleased with the outing, 
our only regret being that business en- 
gagements of two of our party prevented 
a longer hunt. 


Wanderings in the Rockies 
A Lost Fishing Party 


BY E. M. ALLWORTH. 


FTER months of planning, schem- 
x ing, and heavy talking, we were 
at last prepared and fully equip- 
ped for our annual fishing trip. 
On this particular occasion we had allow- 
ed our ambitions full flight, and decided 
to visit practically unknown lakes in the 
Rocky Mountains, some one hundred and 
fifty miles to the west of Okotoks, Al- 
berta, our home town. All the reports 
we had been able to gather convinced us 
that we were to visit the home of the 
famous mountain trout. 

Accordingly, on August fourth, 1900, 
seven of the members of our local fishing 
club congregated at the rendezvous, anx- 
ious for an early start, and well fitted for 
the expedition. We received quantities 
of advice, good, bad, and indifferent, from 
bystanders, and were treated to an ex- 
hibition of “bucking” by a new horse, 
after which we “hooked up” to our well 
loaded wagons, and, with a flourish, made 
a start on our long sixty-mile drive. 

For two days the trail followed High 
River, and, being in the best of spirits in 
the glorious open, we made good time. 
Continual rain made our bedding uncom- 


fortable, and grew monotonous after noon 
of the second day. With this exception, 
the trip was uneventful. Considering the 
poor roads and our heavy loads, we made 
good time, and at length Man Mountain 
came into view, and our drive was nearly 
over. 


Man Mountain marked the end of the 
wagon road, and at this point, in accord 
with previous arrangements, we aban- 
doned our wagons, taking with us only 
the necessaries of life, and travelling as 
light as possible. Camping on the edge 
of the river, we tried the fishing, and soon 
had fresh trout sizzling in the pan. 


Next morning we were early afoot, and 
spent some time in being schooled so as 
to be able to throw the “diamond hitch” 
—a trick with which few of us were 
familiar, although we all knew its good 
qualities, and realized its advantages in 
keeping the packs firm and preventing 
slipping either in going up or down hill. 
By seven o’clock we had our four pack 
horses well loaded, and with rifles on our 
shoulders and heavy boots on our feet, 
hit the trail in earnest. 


WANDERINGS IN THE ROCKIES 


We soon left the beaten path, and 
found ourselves following a narrow In- 
dian trail through dense forests of spruce 
and pine. Strict instructions were issued 
never to pass a camping ground, or one 
of those open patches of prarie where feed 
was plentiful for the horses. If one of 
these ideal camping sites were passed, 
there was always the possibility of being 
forced to go several miles before reaching 
a second suitable place of the same kind. 
At three in the afternoon we reached the 
first of these camping places, and decided 
to locate for the night. The horses were 
relieved of their packs and allowed to 
graze, while we busied ourselves pitching 
the tent and preparing a meal. Ina 
short time, looking round, we were much 
surprised to discover that our horses 
were out of sight. We found that they 
had taken the back trail, and were bound 
for civilization. 

Up to that time I thought my wind was 
excellent, but I was about “all in” by the 
time I had _ overtaken those cayuses. 
They had travelled about a mile, and it 
was necessary to leave the trail in order 
to head them off. Running at that alti- 
tude is no sport. Neediess to add, after 
that outbreak, the horses had their liberty 
circumscribed, and were, at all our sub- 
sequent halting places, securely picketed. 
Had the horses succeeded in their get- 
away, we should have been in a fine 
plight—three weeks’ provisions, blankets 
and all, to lug along, and seventy-five 
miles from home. 

It was on a good trail we struck out 
next morning, but we soon reached a 
patch of prairie where the trail faded 
away. Many hours we spent roaming 
about the edges of such places, looking 
for “blazes.” The Indians have a bad 
habit of failing to blaze the trees until 
they have left the open places and gone 
some distance into the bush. This habit 
bothered us considerably. 

We followed a south-westerly course, 
steadily climbing into the mountains, and 
working in behind different ranges. The 
scenery was grand, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed our experiences, passing along 
the narrow trail with vast snow-capped 
masses of rock on either side. It was a 


luxury we fully appreciated—the spend- 
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ing of several days in that part of the 
Dominion which has made the Canadian 
Pacific Railway famous as the scenic line, 
and one in the making of which enormous 
difficulties were overcome. 


In the course of the third day’s march 
we came upon a strip of burnt and fallen 
timber, about three miles across. We 
had been warned to keep a careful watch, 
or we would surely be lost here. Noth- 
ing appears quite so desolate and forbid- 
ding as a big tract of fallen and burnt- 
over timber. Right at the entrance to 
this desolate place the trail faded away, 
and we were stranded. 

I may explain, before proceeding fur- 
ther, that prior to this trip none of our 
party had travelled in the mountains, or 
were skilled in the art of finding a trail 
where there wasn’t any. We were with- 
out map or guide, and our compass had 
met with an accident. In these untoward 
circumstances we had just to trust to 
luck, and maintain a hope that we might 
be fortunate in reaching our destination. 


Lost! We didn’t like to admit it to 
ourselves, but we were lost, and felt the 
first tinge of discouragement. We wan- 
dered around, however, until we reached 
the end of the timber, and got on to a 
beaten track once more. 


Then the climbing began in earnest. 
We went steadily up over the “Divide,” 
and into the province of British Colum- 
bia. From the Divide we pitched down- 
ward all day, until our horses and our- 
selves were tired out “holding back.” At 
the bottom of the grade we came upon 
Aldritch Creek, a tributary of the Elk 
River, and for a time enjoyed level coun- 
try and good fishing. Although in a 
noted bear country we did not meet any 
of the prowlers. 


We knew not whether we were follow- 
ing the right or the wrong trail, but con- 
tinued steadily on. A few miles down 
the creek, as we were slowly picking our 
course through the dense timber, we saw 
aman. If he had beena grizzly bear we 
would not have ‘been so startled; but to 
meet a man in such a place was amazing. 
He proved to be a member of a surveying 
party, and lightened our burdens con- 
siderably by informing us that their main 
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camp was only a mile ahead, and that we 
were on the right trail for our lake. 

When the camp loomed in sight our 
spirits climbed to the top notch, and, 
though we didn’t know exactly where we 
were, or in what way we had managed 
to get out of our predicament, we did 
know that we were not lost after all! 

The camp was one of the numerous 
ones run in all parts of the west by the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
surveyors were estimating a coal field, 
and testing the quantity and quality of 
the coal. The superintendent in charge 
was Mr. Pearson, and from him we learn- 
ed that we were only three days from 
Elk Lake, which was our destination. 
He further told us that the trail was 
good and followed the Elk River direct 
to the lake. We knew then that we were 
safe. Elk are plentiful in the region in 
which we then found ourselves, and often 
feed on the edges of the clearing. We 
were also told that sixteen bears had been 
shot in the neighbourhood in the pre- 
ceding three months. 

After securing a side of bacon, we 
moved on, feeling as though a new lease 
of life had been granted to us, and “dead 
anxious” to reach the lake. The trail 
was mostly through heavy timber, and we 
made good time. On the evening of the 
ninth day we camped on Elk Lake. 

From a scenic point of view, this lake 
is all that can be desired. It lies at the 
base of three mountains, and its waters 
are deep and cool. We had been told 
that we could catch all the fish we wished 
in this lake, but experience demonstrated 
to us that someone possessed a good im- 
agiination, and had exaggerated. After 
trying unsuccessfully for a whole day, 
we concluded that the fish must be in 
deep water. In the evening we could hear 
the big fellows as they came towards our 
fire, and ran into shallow water. From 
the noise they made we concluded that 
big fish were somewhere in that lake. 

To reach deep water, it was necessary 
to build a raft. We therefore decided to 
start work the following morning as raft 
builders. For half. a day we perspired, 
complained, and used language more for- 
cible than polite, but had the satisfaction 
at length of launching the “Mary Jane,” 
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and with the sweeps fully manned, made 
slowly for deep water. After all our 
labors and the exercise of much patience, 
we did not obtain a bite. We tried flies 
and every bait procurable, but without 
success. Disgusted with our failure, we 
rowed ashore, and left our raft to float 
where it would. Subsequently we were 
told that we made our journey too early 
in the season. The water does not clear 
till later on, and when it does the fishing 
is unsurpassable. 

We found the shores of Elk Lake cut 
in all directions by goat and sheep trails. 
Near our camp was a trail twenty-five 
feet wide, with wool hanging in great 
bunches from the bushes. It was evident 
we were in a sheep and goat country, 
but as it was close season, we made no 
efforts to hunt them in their mountain 
homes. 

After holding a council of war, we de- 
cided to try our luck elsewhere. We 
had a vague idea that Kananaskis Lakes 
were somewhere to the north, and, pick- 
ing up a northern trail, we set out. At 
our first meal at Elk Lake we consumed 
our last loaf, and for the remainder of 
the trip it was “flapjacks” three times a 
day. Now, pancakes are fine at a res- 
taurant, but to have them three times 
per day, burned on the outside and raw 
inside, without butter or anything to give 
them a relish, they are poor “truck,” and 
to be taken only as part of the ceremony. 

The trail to Kananaskis proved a little 
worse than any we had yet encountered. 
For a mile we had to follow the bed of a 
stream—the banks rose straight from the 
water, and there was no other place to 
travel. However, as we came to a rise 
in the ground we sighted the lake, and 
were soon wending our way along the 
shores, looking for a good camping site. 
As we passed along we had many visions 
of the fine big trout hidden in the deep, 
clear waters of that mountain lake. 

Camp was hastily arranged, and we 
were soon all out with steel rods and silk 
lines, whipping the waters wherever big 
fish were jumping. Golly! How anxious 
they were to take anything that hit the 
water. Big fellows, from four to six 
pounds each, would jump for the fly, and 
then the fun commenced. Our Bristol 
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rods proved well worth the trouble of 
Packing so far, and responded gallantly 
to the manoeuvres of the trout. We had 
fish in abundance, and settled down to 
enjoy life after the hardships of the trail. 

This state of blissful content did not 
last long, however. Some of the boys 
lost their nerve, and began to question 
others as to how our party would get out 
with provisions low, and no good idea of 
the trail. The flies and mosquitoes pro- 
ved so troublesome our horses could not 
feed, but rolled incessantly and needed 
constant watching to prevent them from 
becoming entangled in the picket lines, 

At the end of three days at the lake, we 
were dumbfounded on taking stock to dis- 
cover that we had only fifteen pounds of 
flour, some tea and fish, with which to 
feed seven hungry men for an unknown 
number of days. We all realized that 
this meant hitting the trail for home, and 
we lost no time about it. We were all 
put strictly on an allowance—each man 
two pancakes with tea and fish so long as 
they would hold out. Tea is poor stuff 
with which to appease hunger, but it is 
surprisingly good when there is nothing 
else. 

Our troubles grew, and appeared to us 
to surpass the mountains. Trails led 
from the lake in every direction, to Banff, 
Morley, Calgary, High River, and Oko- 
toks. Which was our trail? We had no 
means of arriving at a definite decision, 
and it was just as easy to select the wrong 
as the right one. In the end we did, as a 
matter of course, select a wrong one. 
The first day we walked due east, which 
was quite right, then north, and again 
south, until we became quite discouraged. 

Our flour diminished with alarming ra- 
pidity, the blisters grew larger on our 
feet, our horses were footsore and avoided 
the gravel. At every stopping place they 
lay down and disarranged the packs. The 
ever-pressing question, which would not 
down, was, “Where were we?” 

Our situation became serious. Every- 
one was grumpy, and hosts of free sug- 
gestions were offered, though these by 
_their numbers and varieties became con- 
fusing, and proved of no service at all. 

At last we agreed to take what appear- 
ed to be a last chance, and follow a small 
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Stream. So rapidly did it grow in size, 
that we concluded it was the Elbow River 
and would lead us on to Calgary. We 
should not have minded seeing Calgary, 
and returning home from that city by 
rail, but the pressing question was how 
many days it would take to walk to 
Calgary, and in our then plight an extra 
day meant a great deal to us. All day 
we followed that river, but it took us so 
far north we became alarmed and left it, 
changing to a south-easterly direction, 
hoping each hour to sight our wagon on 
High River. We were not, however, on 
fortune’s path that time, and walked from 
daylight till dark wondering every minute 
where we were, and taking up a fresh 
notch in our belts when we felt hungry. 

Gradually the mountains grew fewer 
and became hills, then opened out into 
prairies, all of which looked favorable. 
At length we came upon fresh signs of 
cattle, and knowing there were no cattle 
near High River, became still more puzzl- 
ed. Sighting the cattle, we determined 
to see the brand in order that we might 
locate ourselves. The brand was Or" 
and this told us at once that we were at 
Quirks. This startling information meant 
that we were sixty miles north of our 
wagon, and forty miles from Okotoks. 
There was no other choice—just walk 
home and send for our wagon. 

On reaching the ranch house we were 
heartily welcomed by the old couple. 
Eat! Well, it is a wonder we did not 
collapse after our supper. We camped 
in their corrals, and had breakfast with 
the family. On leaving Quirk’s our pro- 
visions were trifling and our saddle bags 
very flat. Two pounds of tea and much 
less flour—that was all we had left. 

After two days’ walking we reached 
home, still leading our weary horses. 
Never did our prairie town look so wel- 
come. One man said we resembled a 
bunch of Douk labourers. Perhaps he 
was right but had he made the same trip 
under similar circumstances he would 
have resembled some old range steer 
after a hard winter. 

This coming fall some of us are going 
again, though this time, profiting by ex- 
perience, we mean to have a Government 
map with all the trails marked. There 
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will also be only three men in the party 
instead of seven. We shall go on horse- 
back, and make the trip later in the sea- 
son, in order to miss the flies and get 
some of the big game. 
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In conclusion I may remark that while 
it was a trip we would not have missed 
for a thousand dollars, not one of us 
would care to go through it again for 
two thousand. 


The King of the Pool 


BY J. G. MACARTHUR. 


HE sun beat down on the waters of 
the old pool, turning spray and 
bubbles into so many brilliants, 
while its rays appeared to reach 
and throw open to view the very bottom. 
A little to one side, under the shadow of 
an overhanging rock, and out of the swift 
current, lived a large bass. The swirl of 
the water, as it was buffeted around, 
brought to him in the back eddies many 
flies and frogs, and occasionally a stray 
mouse and small bird that had had the 
misfortune to be caught in the current of 
the stream. In this way the bass lived 
royally, and earned for himself the title 
of the “King of the Pool.” ; 

No fish tried to wrest the title from 
him. Small fish, as a rule, kept away 
from that part of the pool, and any that 
ventured over never returned. 

On a bright warm day in July, as I sat 
on the rocks overhanging the pool, old 
Tom, my guide, told me his story, and I 
conceived the idea of his capture. Put- 
ting on a live frog, I made a cast into 
the swirling waters. Round and round 
it went until caught in a back eddy, 
when it was carried right over the spot 
where the old bass lived. There was a 
parting of the water, a snap of a pair of 
jaws, and my reel was fairly singing. 
His first dash was across the pool, the 
current straining my line something 
fierce, and he then headed down stream, 
where, in full pursuit, I followed. Tom 
yelled to me, “ Play him easy, boy. 
We’ve caught him at last!” 

Next the bass turned up stream, and I 
still followed. My arms ached and the 
perspiration dropped off me in cups full. 
Whenever I reeled in a bit of loose line 
I lost it again the next minute. Nearing 
the pool, he leaped into the air. I had 


allowed him a few feet of slack, and he 
was quick to take advantage of it. With 
one toss of his head he was free. 

As the swirling waters closed over him 
I just sat down and asked Tom, “Did 


you see him? By gosh, he was the big- © 


gest bass I ever saw!” Tom agreed, and 
reeled in my line. All the way to camp, 
and for several days afterwards, I could 
think and talk of nothing but the big 
bass. The sight I had of him was one I 
could not banish from my mind. 


In the meantime, I tried hard to get 
another strike from him. Day after day 
I watched him. While I lay on the rocks, 
looking down into the clear waters of the 
pool, I would occasionally see him dash 
out and seize a minnow or a cray fish, 
and vanish again under his protecting 
rock. On some days I saw him leap for 
the whirligigs and grasshoppers. Tempt 
him as I would with all varieties of lures, 
he could not be persuaded to bite. 


Every day saw me at the pool. Tom 
was away guiding parties up the lakes, 
and much of my time was spent watching 
the old bass, and trying to obtain a 
second chance with him. One day, as 
my attention was drawn off the bass to 
some ducks, I saw the long, sinuous body 
of an otter emerge from the pool. The 
otter had a fish, and I thought he had 
secured the old bass. Grasping a piece 
of rock, I threw it at the otter. It 
struck close to him with a dull thud, and, 


dropping the fish, the otter jumped and 
silently disappeared in the water, a few | 


bubbles alone marking where he had dis- 
appeared. I embarked in the canoe and 
crossed the stream to where I had seen 
the otter, finding only a large sucker. 
Glad to know that my friend, as I re 
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garded him, had escaped such a fate, I 
paddled slowly back to camp. 


August was drawing to a close, but I 
determined not to return home without 
one more effort to capture the old bass. 
Tom had finished his guiding, and pro- 
mised me his company and advice. When 
paddling round a bend on my way to the 
pool the afternoon before the day fixed 
for our great effort, I heard voices. 
Looking round I saw a canoe. There 
were two occupants, one well advanced 
in years and the other a youth. As we 
drew near, a fish was held up for my 
inspection. I stopped paddling and look- 
ed again. Where had I seen that fish be- 
fore? Yes, it was the King of the Pool. 


Asking particulars, they told me they 
were portaging round the rapids when 
they saw the pool and thought it a good 
place to try for a fish. No sooner did the 
fly touch the water than the bass grabbed 
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it. No, he did not put up much of a fight. 
They were proud of their capture for all 
that, and declared that the bass would 
go six pounds. “Good-bye and better 
luck!” they wished me as they took their 
departure. 

Still thinking of the old bass, I went 
on to the pool. I found it had lost all 
its charms for me now that I knew that 
the King of the Pool was no longer there. 
Only a few minutes did I stay, and, re- 
entering the canoe, paddled slowly back 
to camp. 

One last look back did I take before 
passing from the scene. The spruce and 
the balsams appeared to be nodding their 
farewells, the rapids gave an extra roar, as 
if now contented, and a bend in the river 
hid them from view. The old pool, de- 
spoiled of its long-time inhabitant, was 
left with the murmurings of the over- 
hanging trees and the roar of the ever 
flowing rapids. 


Three Men on a River 


BY THE REV. J. 


ROAR of laughter. I looked up 
Pay stream, and saw John bent near- 
ly double, while Bob was vigor- 
ously protesting, and, at the same 

time, laughing in spite of himself. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early 
summer. We had stabled our horse, and 
when we had passed through the field 
and down the steep bank to the river, 
that pleasing feeling of mental rest came 
over us which we always felt when there, 
and, for a few hours at least, we were 
almost perfectly contented. Professional 
dignity would not permit John to say, 
“Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of 
it,” but I’m inclined to think he felt 
that way; and, for myself, what to me 
were philosophy, theology, higher criti- 
cism, lower criticism, or all the degrees 
of positive, comparative, or superlative 
criticism? We were on the river, fishing, 
and that was sufficient unto the day. The 
place, then, as I have hinted, was calcu- 
lated to relieve brain fag. Only four 
miles from home, and the nearest house 
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only a few hundred yards away, it yet 
seemed when we were down between 
those high ‘banks as if the nearest habi- 
tation might be twenty miles away. It 
was, too, one of our favorite fishing 
places, but if one would make a “catch,” 
he had to be in possession of certain 
knowledge, and very few had that. I 
remember very well that a year before 
this, John and I had managed to get off 
two afternoons in succession, and each 
time took home a basket of glistening 
beauties. The news spread; it even got 
into the local paper, and two or three 
well-known anglers were said to have 
been seen on the river a day or two later, 
and to have returned home with the con- 
viction that the report was a “fish story.” 
The secret of it was that John knew the 
place. Indeed, he knows about every 
good spot for miles around, and it would 
be difficult, I fancy, to find anyone with 
a keener eye for the right spots when it 
comes to running water. Another thing, 
the river is affected by tide water, which 
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meant that there was a tide in the affairs 
of fishermen which, if taken at the flood, 
led on to fortune. And, finally, you 
might get good catches there right up to 
a certain day, and after that you might 
as well fish in a wash tub. 

Well, as I say, this day Bob was with 
us. Great, good-natured, companion- 
able Bob! It was not often he could be 
with us, for his work took him much from 
home, but this day he was with us, and 
we felt like boys given a half holiday. 
Now, Bob is no mean angler. He was, 
one may Say, ina manner born to angling. 
His father was at one time an ardent 
fisherman, and can tell you of some in- 
teresting catches. But one of the stories 
Bob likes to tell about the “old gentle- 
man” refers to a time when Bob himself 
was a very small shaver, far too small, 
so his father thought, to be entrusted 
with a rod, and especially to be permitted 
to go to a certain pond where the big 
catches used to be made by the initiated. 
There were “dangerous” holes there, too. 
Bob, however, had been keeping his ears 
open, as is the manner of small boys, 


and one day he secretly rigged up a rod: 


and tramped three miles to the “danger” 
spots. Towards evening he came back 
with a string of beauties. “Bob,” said 
his father, “where did you catch those?” 
“Up at the pond,” he answered, some- 
what timidly. Then his father knew 
that the favorite holes were known to 
another, and that his boy Bob had de- 
veloped into a fisherman. 


On the afternoon about which I am 
now writing, we had tried the fly and we 
had tried the worm without much success 
so we determined to try the minnow. 
After casting a little longer over one of 
our favorite reaches, John and _ Bob 
thought they would try a little farther 
up stream, while I lingered a little long- 
er, hoping against hope that my luck 
would turn, but at the same time keeping 
my eyes and ears open, should my com- 
panions “strike them” in the other reach. 
After a few minutes I noticed that Bob 
had made his way out to a point in the 
river where he could get his line off into 
the channel, which there runs narrow and 
deep. Suddenly I heard him call out, “I 
guess I’ve got something this time, John.” 
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I looked, and could see that his line was 
straining as though it would break, and 
his rod arching to suit the most enthusi- 
astic fisherman. John saw at a glance 
that something big was doing, and cried 
out, “Play him! play him! Let me 
bring the landing net!” So, dropping 
his rod and seizing the net, he hurried to 
Bob’s aid. Now, the fish caught there 
are stiff fighters if you get them in 
open water, and the men prepared for an 
extra fight from this one, but the big 
fellows have a habit, if they get the 
chance after being hooked, of rushing for 
a hole in the muddy bank and sulking. 
Then, unless you have infinite patience, 
you must simply take the risk and lift 
them out. Only a short time before John 
had one serve him that trick, and had to 
call on me for help. Fortunately, it was 
well hooked, and when we got him he 
was as finely moulded a two-pounder as 
you could wish to see—just the kind that 
makes you once in a while, as you move 
up stream, open the lid of your basket 
and take a loving peep at its contents. 
Well, after some amount of fierce pulling, 
this one on Bob’s hook apparently began 
to sulk. Then Bob said to John, “I’m go- 


‘ing to bring him, lose him or not,” and be- 


gan to reel. Heavier and heavier came 
the strain, and John, getting a little ex- 
cited, as is his wont under such circum- 
stances, exclaimed, “Careful, man! care- 
ful! You'll lose him!’ But Bob was 
bound he should.come. So, s-l-o-w-l-y, 
s-l-o-w-l-y, he reeled till he got him near 
the top of the water, then, fearing he 
might lose him after all, took chances, 
and, ignoring the landing-net with which 
John stood eagerly ready, he gave one 
strong lift, at the same time inclining his 
rod towards the shore, and ' But 
John saw it fly through the air and begin 
to double up and explode, for in a mo- 
ment there lay on the bank a fine big, 
fat, wriggling eel. 

We three fishermen are now many 
miles from each other. But when Bob 
called on me some time ago, I asked him 
if he remembered that “catch.” And, as 
the broad smile spread over his face, he 
protested again, as he did that afternoon, 
that in all his life he never knew an eel 
to act so much like a trout. 
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The Runabout 


| That You Have Been Looking For 


25 ft. x 4 ft. 8 in. Plenty of free board. Safe, fast and steady. | 


We are building 50 just like this, fitted with solid 
mahogany decks and combings. Speed 15 to 20 miles, 
according to power installed. Write for prices and cuts. 


We build Cruisers and have some in stock, ready for 
shipment. 


Get our semi-finished proposition. It’s a good one. 


The St. Lawrence Engine Co., Ltd., 


Brockville - Canada 
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Game Bird Hunting By Motor Car 


ITH many men there ‘is no 
WV sport like hunting and as this 

means life in the open, with the 

whetted appetites incident from 
active exercise, the vigor and exhilara- 
tion from the clear and crisp air, the 
sound slumber that is resultant of bodily 
activity, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion at one’s skill and judgment, no man 
who understands the lure of the wild can 
criticize those who resort to extremes to 
enjoy the sport. The use of the motor 
car for shooting game may not appear to 
be logical to even those who motor, be- 
cause the general impression is that 
hunting must be remote from civilization 
and the roads in the country are not, 
where game may be found, what one 
would care to drive a car over. 

But as a matter of fact those who have 
had long experience in bird and big 
game shooting, and who have had occa- 
sion to use the automobile for several 
years maintain that there is no form of 
transportation that will equal it and that 
the motor makes it possible to enjoy sport 
in a manner that cannot be approached 
with any other form of transportation. 
The men who know whereof they speak 
and who are qualified to judge through 
long association with dog and gun con- 
tend that until a man has hunted with a 
car he does not know the delights of 
shooting. 


One could hardly ask for more thor- 
ough approval than is given by Roy A. 
Faye, Freeman N. Young of Lowell, and 
Dr. Albert H. Tuttle. These men are 
very well known, Mr. Faye being the 
Boston agent for the Matheson car, Mr. 
Young being vice-president of a promin- 
ent concern, and Dr. Tuttle having a 
reputation as an ornithologist that is not 
often equalled. Mr. Faye is regarded as 


one of the best shots in New England. 
This year he is captain of the Boston 
Athletic Association’s gun club, was as- 
sistant captain in 1908, was New Eng- 
land champion in 1908, making an aver- 
age of 93.4 out of 1500. He was within 
one bird of winning the United States 
championship in 1908, won the Stone tro- 
phy, and holds about eighty cups and no 
end of medals won in trap and live bird 
shooting. Mr. Faye makes a specialty of 
shooting woodcock and partridge, own- 
ing five dogs. He shoots a 20-gauge Par- 
ker gun. Some of Mr. Faye’s hunting 
experiences seem somewhat out of the 
ordinary, and no doubt they are, for a 


good marksman will make _ shots 
that cannot be appreciated by the men 
less expert. An _ illustration was 


where Mr. Faye had two dogs with him 
and when a pair of woodcock rose he 
killed one and winged the other. He pick- 
ed up the dead bird and then the live 
one, holding one in each hand. As he 
was walking out of the brush one of the 
dogs flushed another woodcock, and still 
holding both birds he swung his gun 
and made a snap shot, killing the flying 
bird. 


It is certain enough that a man who 
is so enthusiastic with gunning should 
desire to give considerable time to it, and 
to secure every facility that would in any 
way contribute to the fullest enjoyment 
of the sport. It is also certain enough 
that one of so wide experience would 
have ideas which would be applied to 
some localities, if not generally, and have 
advantages of greater comfort, covering 
a larger area of country, or bringing one 
into touch with parts not otherwise ac- 
cessible. It has been the custom of Mr. 
Faye, Mr. Young and Dr. Tuttle to visit 
Maine each autumn and when Mr. Faye 
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No boathouse, leaks or repairs. 

family, or bait casting standing. 
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at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 
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465 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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*..Motor Boats in stock, 12 ft. to 35 ft... Knock Down Frames and 
Hulls in any stage of completion. 


Hull alone, or complete outfit ready to run. 


,Our method of building from patterns and knock down frames 
simplifies the work for the amateur; no guessing at where this 
or that part should be placed. Each part is carefully marked 
and a glance at the drawing and instructions shows the position 
of each part. 
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became a motorist his enthusiasm was 
shared by his friends. The mobility of 
motor vehicles was appreciated, but its 
practicability was not as perfectly dem- 
onstrated then as now. 

The fact that Mr. Faye was agent for 
the Matheson car established him as the 
motoring expert of the trio, and so with 
the advice and suggestion of his friends 
a hunting equipment was devised and 
constructed. The first was built four 
seasons ago, and it has since been im- 
proved to meet conditions developing, 
so it can be said that this is probably the 
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essential to have accommodation for four 
that would serve under all conditions of 
weather when hunting could be engaged 
in and space for carrying whatever equip- 
ment was necesary for an absence of 
several weeks. 

It was decided that it would be best 
to remove the entire body from a chassis 
and to install upon this a cover that 
would be sufficient in proportions to have 
sleeping space as well as storage and in 
which everything necessary could be car- 
ried. The basis of the body was the top 
built for the “prairie schooner,” familiar 


THE MOTOR HUNTING CAR. 


only equipage in existence that has been 
brought up to date in every respect. The 
first machine utilized was a 50 horse- 
power Matheson chassis and the latest is 
a 60 horsepower, while the original body 
and top has been modified as experience 
dictated was desirable and necessary. 
The first thought in the building of the 
body was serviceability, for use year 
after year was imperative and, of course, 
durability, while lightness and strength 
were quite as important factors. It was 


THE ORIGINAL BODY. 
Freeman N. Young and Roy A. Faye Seated on the Footboard and Dr, Tuttle in the Seat. 


enough in the West, and this was the 
construction that was improved upon. 
First of all the car body was removed 
and the rear mudguards taken off, leav- 
ing the forward guards and running 
board intact. “The entire space back of 
the dash was available for the body and 
top combined, the structure being some- 
thing after the pattern of a large express 
wagon top, but differing in that it flared 
from the base to the top, having a foot 
greater width at the top. The top was 
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Coward’s Boat and Frame Works, Kingston, Ont. 
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Our erected boat frames are a marvel of ‘simplicity. With our system the frames are sent in two or three 
sections, costs nu more for freight, no duty to pay, no patterns wanted, deck beams fixed. The planking is so 
easy by our system that ladies can now finish their own boats. 


Hulls planked only, and finished boats in any stage of construction. Reliable new and second hand gasoline 
engines and boats in stock. 
SELLING REPRESENTATIVES: JOHN HEPWORTH, 339 St. Joseph St, Lachine, where our boats can be seen. 
W. XK. SIMS, Sault Ste. Marie, selling agent for the Soo and district, 


LAUNCHES 


This photo shows our grace- 
ful 18 ft. x 4 ft. 9 in. Camper’s 
Launch. Itis well built, pro- 
perly finished, fitted with 3%4- 
h.p. engine, and makes eight 
miles an hour. Cockpit roomy 
with wide lockers full length. 
Carries ten persons comfort 
ably. Do not buy until you 
/ i ivestigate this bargain. 
Complete, with engine install- 
ed, brass deck fittings and 
deck rails, corduroy cushions 
and linoleum on floor: 
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Launch g Boat Establishment 


IN THE DOMINION 


We make a specialty of Gasoline Launches of all 
sizes and descriptions. Our speed Launch, 25 ft. x 4 ft. 
6 in., with 12 H.P., speed 16 to 18 miles per hour— 
very safe. We build Row Boats, Skiffs, Dinghys, Sail- 
ing Yachts of all descriptions, any size or design built 
to order. We guarantee all material and work first-class 
and highly finished. Parties wanting to purchase can- 
not do better than place their order with us. We fur- 
nish prospective buyers with models of our boats. 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 
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This is a sample of the work 
turned out by the 


Jutten Boat & Launch 
Works of Hamilton 


They will build you any size 

Launch or Row Boat. Agents 

for the famous F, & B. Motors, 

which were never known to 
fail. 


Car and Tent Arranged to Give Fullest Shelter and Accommodation. 


made with a base or frame of oak, two 
by four inches, the side members being 
16 feet in length and the width that of 
the chassis, so that the two side sills 
could be bolted to the chassis by the 
same bolts as was the body. The end 
sills were of the same sized material. 
From the sills spaced at distances of 15 
inches were the bows, these being two 


inches in width and a half inch in thick- 
ness. In the original top the bows ex- 
tended from the extreme rear forward, 
but the bows were set at an angle of 
sixty degrees at the rear so that the 
cover at the top overhung the bottom 
about fifteen inches. As the top was 
carried forward the bows were righted 
until they became upright and at the line 


Hunting Car with Body and Tent Erected for Shelter for Cooking and Living. 
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Capital Motor Boats. 


Fast Family Roundabouts, 3 sizes—Length. Beam. 
25 feet 44 feet 
22 feet 4h feet 


f f a s 
Very fast, safe and comfortable. Seas os endics N Ow i Ss t h e T } m e 


perhour. High freeboard, exhaust under water, up-to- 


Kg a apie For you to make up your mind 
EED —Stock sizes 20x4, 25x4, 30x4. ee a = ‘ 

Motor entirely out of sight; rear starting device: what sty le of boat you w ant for 
reversing gear; controls on bulkhead; speed 16 to 25 iss 4 
miles per hour. Write for catalogue. We also keep in this ae 22 and do not have to take 
stock and build to order paddling canoes, motor canoes, S¢ »mmething later which does not 
rowing skiffs and racing canoes. suit vou 


Get our catalogue and your choice 


Capital Boat & Canoe Works can be easily made. 


Department R. 


612 & 614 Bank St., Ottawa, Canada 
H. E. GIDLEY & CO. 
Agents for Wonder & Lockwood-Ash Motors Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 


WE Guarantee Our 1910 Models Boats and Canoes to be 
superior to any ani all other folding boat~. They are 
Durable, Safe and Satisfactory. Doctors, Bankers, lawyers, 
Professors, Manufacturers, Merchants, Hunters, Trappers, 
ti. Fishermen and others will all tell you that they are the best in 
®?.+the market. Let us prov-itto you. Fold compactly for Auto- 
R mobile or Buggy, or to carry by hand. Will check as baggage. 
Send for folder A. 


LaF E. SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


oe pa oe = 16- ft. Steel Launch “96 


Complete with Engine. Ready to Run, 
4 a 


18- 20-23- 27 foot Launches at proportl ate puloeas 
cycle reversible engines with Bpeod 

ay ye made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts— 
anyone can run it. L ROWBOATS $20.00, Al | boats fitted with air-tig ht com- 
perk mente—o annot k orrust—need ne boathouse. Weare the largest manufac- 
8 of pleas ure boats in the world and sole owners of the patents for the manufacture 
led atee . lock seamed, concealed rive sted steel boats ers filled the day they are 

ived. Write for Free Il ustrated_Cr - and testimonials of 10),("*) satisfied users 


“Hl. DITCHBURN BOAT MFG. CO., 


GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO. 


LIMITED, 


CANOES LAUNCHES ROW-BOATS 


ga8- We are Offering Extra Discounts for April Orders. 
gm@- Special Prospectors’ and Surveyors’ Canoes Ready for Shipment. 


Write Us For Catalogue, Stating Requirement 
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that would mark the back of the front 
seat the bows were perpendicular. From 
this point forward in the first top the 
frame was cut away at the sides, the 
bows being attached to the highest hori- 
zontal side members, and the whole 
being carried forward of the dash, with 
a large bonnet extending forward of this 
to protect the driver and his companion. 

The top had a width of four feet, ten 
inches and a height of six feet, but this 
was reduced to five feet, six inches. The 
sills were covered with a floor that could 
be removed in the event of need, to work 
upon the car. Oue foot above the sills 
were installed the first longitudinal mem- 
bers, these being to strengthen the top 
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the sides, the offset of eight inches allow- 
ing space for mattresses and for storage. 

About a foot above the second side 
members a third member was attached to 
each side frame, and above this a 
strip of half inch whitewood stii- 
fened - the. -top. at the) ‘sidessvana 
prevented the sag of the covering 
and the wear of the fabric. In the centre 
of the top of the frame was a stout cen- 
tre member, two inches in width and an 
inch in thickness, attached to all of the 
bows. In the first top made the third 
set of side members was carried forward 
to a point over the dash and the front 
ends connected with a solid transverse 
member, the bows of the frame being at- 


Showing Arrangement of the Tent and Car for Short or Lengthy Camp. 


frame. Ten inches higher were attached 
the second members, these being two 
inches square of hickory (as was all the 
frame), and twenty-four inches above 
these a second set of members. These 
were securely fastened to the bows. At 
the point directly behind the back of the 
driver’s seat, on the side members, were 
attached heavy hickory planks six inches 
in width and six feet in length, these 
being braced by brackets. To each of 
these four planks, two at either side, was 
attached a frame twenty-one inches wide 
and six feet in length, hinged on the 
planks that they might be lifted against 


tached to this, while the bonnet was 
installed to the front bow and was held 
firmly by braces The bonnet was of 
such proportions that it amply protected 
the driver and the person occupying the 
seat beside him. 

The forward half of the top from the 
uppermost side members was not covered 
permanently. The top was covered with 
heavy canvas, oiled and painted, and at 
the forward half of the sides were at- 
tached large curtains, which could be 
rolled, giving free air and vision. The 
forward ends of the frame were carried 
on two heavy steel rods which were at- 
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Knock Down Frames 


For Launches. 


Hulls complete, with or without Motor; also Knock Down Frames, with in- 
structions for building. Good designs. Get our Catalogue. 


If you want the Neatest, Safest and Nicest Running Boat on the water buy a “PETERBOROUGH 
Send for illustrated Catalogue of CANOES and SKIFFS. 


PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ross Canoes Are Standard 


For years ROSS CANOES have been accepted as standard 
among canoe enthusiasts. We build anything in the line of 
canoes. Varnished basswood canoes, painted basswood canoes, 
cedar board and longitudinal canoes, prospector’s and surveyor’s 
canoes, etc. We are thoroughly experienced in canoe building, 
and our construction is extremely light, without sacrificing 
rigidity and strength to lightness. 

If interested in canoes write for descriptive matter showing 
prices and illustrations. 


The J. H. Ross Boat & Canoe Company 


ORILLIA, ONT. 
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Permanent Camp with the Tent Pitched, the Top Removed to Furnish Sleeping Quarters and the Stripped 
Chassis Ready for Service. 


tached to the chassis frame, these being 
so devised that they could be quickly re- 
moved and yet the top held firmly. Di- 
rectly back of the driver’s seat was a pair 
of steel rods which extended from the 
third side member to the centre of the 
floor and attached to a heavy cross mem- 
ber, this bracing the top against side 
sway, while the forward braces effectual- 
ly protected the top against end throw. 


Later on, however, the top was reduced 
to five feet six inches in height, and the 
sides were completely framed, this 
to give additional strength, ingress being 
by lifting the side curtains, which could 
be securely fastened. 

The driver and occupant were protect- 
ed against wind and cold when driving 
by a heavy curtain that filled in the entire 
front, falling below and being attached 


Roy A. Faye and his Favourite Dog Beside 


the Stripped Chassis, Ready for a Day’s Sport. 
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A TIP TO TOURISTS 
GEORGIAN BAY 
DISTRICT. 


We make a speciality of supplying 
tourists with 


q 


ROW BOATS 
CANOES 


and 
LAUNCHES. 


We will gladly furnish you with 
quotation on every requirement 


for an outing in this ideal section. Let us quote you special prices 
WRITE Us on canoes ordered now for 
ie Spring delivery. 
i i ; SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Box 352, 
MIDLAND, ONT. The William English Canoe Co. 


PETEBOROUGH, ONT. 


NOW is the best time to order your 


CANOE 


And the BEST CANOE you can order is made by 
Canadian Canoe Co., Limited, 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
Send for Catalogue A. 


If You Are Thinking of Buying a Canoe This Year. 


T will pay you to place your order now for # Bush Canoe, as they are well made in every particular, 
] and for easy running, carrying capacity and general appearance they are unsurpassed. Investigate and 
be convinced that these canoes are built to give entire satisfaction, and do it. 


Send for Price List. 


W. T. BUSH “ Coldwater, Ont. 
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to the dash. Directly behind the driver’s 
seat was a second curtain that reached 
from the top to the bottom and divided 
this part containing the berths from the 
forward part. At the rear of the berths 
was a third curtain so that the berthers 
could be completely shut in, and at the 
rear the fourth curtain. When the berths 
were in use two curtains at each end ex- 
cluded the cold. As will be realized the 
entire top was so constructed that it 
could be removed from the chassis by 
loosening six bolts and placed on the 
ground where it would form quite as ac- 
ceptable a shelter. The interior arrange- 
ment of the top may be imagined, but it 
will be seen that the sixteen feet length 
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party of four could be carried comfort- 
ably. 

The present body is a modification of 
the first or original, but while in general 
appearance the top does not greatly dii- 
fer there is a decided variance in the 
detail of equipment. 

The driver’s seat having been removed 
with the body of the car, this necessi- 
tates the substitution of the comfortable 
rest from which the driver may guide 
the machine, and to this end a large box 
is fitted into the top that is about eight- 
een inches in height and twenty-four in- 
ches in width, and the width of the top 
in length. This box contains a number 
of special tin boxes which contain the 


Roy A. Faye and his Setters, 


brought a considerable section back of 
the rear axle and so substantial construc- 
tion was necessary to have sufficient 
strength. The berths were equipped with 
pneumatic mattresses and when folded 
the mattresses and bedding were snugly 
stowed, with the clothing of the hunters, 
in the space between the frame of the top, 
there being room enough to carry under- 
clothing, rough suits and the usual hunt- 
ing togs and oilskins. There being con- 
siderable space behind each of the four 
berths, and as the sides flared upward 
with care in packing all the clothing oi a 


Dash and Spot, in a Field. 


provisions and the ammunition. Into 
each of the boxes smaller boxes are fitted, 
so that the whole may be packed and 
carried without loss of any kind and 
every article may be kept separate and 
secure. This box is located at the top 
in front of the two side braces and to 
these is lashed a folding board in three 
sections that is about four feet six inches 
in length and three feet in width when 
opened. While the car is under way this 
board serves as a back to the driver’s seat, 
it being high enough to give good sup- 
port to the back and is very comfortable. 
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pe 
A Lakefield Canoe 


On the Zambesi River 


This was the first canoe on the 
Zambesi River and was envied 
by all the residents and visitors 
there. 


Write for catalogue to 


The Lakefield Canoe 
Building and Manufacturing Co. 


LAKEFIELD, ONT. 


Made to fit any size Motor Boat 
up to 38 feet long. Side curtains 
with celluloid lights are furnished 
with top. Can be made as snug 
and watertight as any cabin boat. 
When folded down it is complete- 
— ly out of the way; one half 

of the top is folded to the 

bow, the other half to the 

stern, and lays around the 

’ combing. It is staunch, 

3 fandsome and light, an 
’ ornament to any boat. 
No Motor Boat owner 
should be without one. 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 


The Conboy Carriage Co., Queen Street E. and Don, Toronto, Ontario 


M7 
+ 


, 
: 


Because the Never Miss 
No. 8is Guaranteed for 
I year’s wear 


No Trouble 

No Sooting 

No Short Circuits 
No Broken Porcelains 


JUST 


Real Spark Plug satisfaction and 
at the price you ought to pay. 


$1.00 each 
Mica $1.50 


Don’t Wait 
Do it To-day 
Ordera Set 


Your Dealer or Jobber or 
Direct, Prepaid. 


THERES MUCH 
BEHIND THE 


oy 


DUNLOP 
AUTOMOBILE 


NEVER MISS SPARK PLUG CO. \ ae i 


LANSING, MICH., U. 8.A. 
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When in camp the board becomes a 
table by the addition of a set of folding 
legs. 

A space of from two to three feet is 
arranged back of the first box in which 
the equipment may be carried, this being 
arranged to suit the desires of the hunt- 
ers. Then is placed a second box, similar 
to the first, in which is carried first a 
collapsible sheet metal stove that is 24 
by 14 by 8 inches, with legs that drop 
down so that it may be kept above the 
ground, This stove burns wood for fuel 
and it may be used for heating, while in 
the oven bread or biscuit may be baked, 
meats or fish baked or roasted, and with 
it a section of stovepipe in ten pieces, 


Gens. 
& 
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the top, and above this is a stout cur- 
tain that may be closed wholly or in 
part as is desired. 

When the car is in motion the top will 
accommodate three besides the driver and 
two dogs. When the party is in camp 
the boxes may be removed from the car 
or not, but if this is done the boxes 
may be locked and left with the equip- 
ment. But assuming the party is in 
camp and the boxes are removed, this 
gives practically the entire length of the 
top for the shelter of the hunters. There 
is the space in front of the berths, which 
is nearly five feet in length, where the 
men may dress or make ready for bed. 
Back of the berths is a similar space that 


Dash and Shot Pointing a Dead Woodcock, a Rare Hunting Scene for Photography. 


each a foot in length, which telescope. 
There is also a full set of aluminum dish- 
es, pails that telescope, telescoping drink- 
ing cups, knives, forks, spoons and the 
like, the box being fitted for the packing 
and carrying of this equipment. This 
box fills in the space back to the rear 
ends of the berths and then back of 
this is a space in which the hunters may 
dress, where they can carry their spare 
clothing or hunting wear, while on the 
floor is a space for the two dogs to ride 
with comfort. There is a tailboard about 
a foot in height that closes the rear of 


can be sintilarly used. With the front 
and rear end curtains closed, the side cur- 
tains drawn, and the curtains at the ends 
of the berth dropped the hunters may 
sleep as comfortably as at home. The 
berths drop down on to stout cross mem- 
bers so that they and the occupants are 
well supported. 

Under the chassis at the left side is car- 
ried a storage battery, and this is of such 
capacity that by using a generator when 
the engine is running there is always 
sufficient energy to light the machine by 
a couple of cables and inspection lamps, 
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j YOU tw have seen this cut before— 


have nt you? 


p Nice looking magneto— 
isn't it? 
Good firm selling it— 
are nt they? 
Well, why don’t you try one? 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


CANADIAN-FAIRBANKS CO. 


VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


The “Dunn” Marine Motor 


Four-Cycle Re- 
versible, Outfit 4), 50 
Complete - 

Engine Only, $838.00 


This 1% actual h. p. Four-Cycle 
Motor with best coil, batteries, 
shaft, screw, and muffler, test- 
ed ready to install in’ skiff 
or launch. Weight of motor 
So pounas. I also build two 

three cylinder and_sta- 
tionary motors. Pulley furn- 
ished where anotor is to be us 
for stationary wo 


Walter E. Dah 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


Bore 5% in 
Stroke 4 in. 


—MADE IN CANADA 
SEND FOR THAT RELIABLE 


“Sulcan Sparker 


Right away and be free from those battery trowbles you had last year. 


BULLETINS ON REQUEST. 


CROFTAN STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
ag 423-425 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ontarle. 


See 


New Features 


Low Prices 


Do not miss our Catalogue 


GUARANTEE MOTOR CO., 


65 Bay St.. North Hamilton, Ont. 
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and these may be carried out a number 
of feet from the car. At the rear of 
the chassis is located the ice ‘box in 
which about forty pounds may be car- 
ried, this being sufficient to preserve the 
milk, butter and whatever meats are 
carried. 

The chassis is equipped with a pair of 
Prest-O-Life tanks and a generator, and 
by means of these the body and the camp 
may be always brightly lighted. A pair 
of extra shoes and a supply of tubes are 
carried. Though the top of the machine 
is covered with heavy oiled and painted 
canvas the equipment includes a tent 
eighteen feet in length and nine feet in 
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setting up the stove in the tent, the top 
is kept for sleeping and the tent for living 
purposes. Pitching the tent is some- 
thing that can be done very quickly, and 
in the event of storm it gives a degree of 
comfort that could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

So far as the berths are concerned no 
matter how heavy the storm the top is 
water tight and wind cannot penetrate it, 
while in the event of cold weather the 
double curtains and the sleeping bags 
give one sufficient warmth at all times. 
When it is desired the top may be re- 
moved from the chassis and with the two 
boxes to serve as seats the party may go 


Don, one of Mr. Faye’s Pointer Dogs, on a “Point.” 


width. The tent is usually stretched 
from a ridge rope that may be stretched 
from the top, or from two poles, from or 
between trees, and one method that was 
found to be very comfortable was that 
where the car was backed with the rear 
of the top beneath the end of the tent, 
this giving shelter practically the length 
of the tent and the top itself. Not only 
this but the car could be drawn up to 
the tent with one side close to the end, 
this giving the full space of the tent and 
the car body as well. By removing the 
boxes and the table from the body, and 


a long distance and leave the tent and 
top, returning at night. The gasoline 
tank has a capacity sufficient for three 
hundred miles and the oil tank is simi- 
larly supplied, so that there is little prob- 
ability of ever exhausting the fuel, al- 
though an extra supply could be taken 
were it desired to penetrate into the 
remote parts of the woods. 

The first top was built and experiment- 
ed with and it was found that the height 
was such that there would be better con- 
trol were the frame lowered six inches, 
which was done. Then the change in the 
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“Which Shall We Send You?” 


Our Two New 1910 Catalogues Are Just Off The Press 


The one, ‘‘ Bulletin Fourteen,’’ tells all about the K-W 
High-Tension Magneto, which is for positive gear drive 
on cars having a provision for a magneto. 

Requires No Timer, No Cort and No BATTERIES, 
as it is a complete Lenition system tn ttself. 

Absolutely guaranteed to start the heaviest engine on 
a quarter turn of the crank WITHOUT BATTERIES, and 
to increase the power and efficiency of the engine, cut 
down fuel consumption and is covered by a written 
‘Certificate of Insurance,’’ absolutely protecting the user. 

The other, ‘‘ Bulletin Fifteen,’ treats of the K-W 
Low-Tension Magneto, which is made for cars not 
having a provision for a gear driven magneto and is 
driven by belt or friction from the fly wheel. 

Will start any engine on a quarter turn WITHOUT 
BATTERIES, run the engine perfectly and without missing 
AT Atl SprEEps, and is the only Magneto tn the world 
which will furnish perfect ignition and OPERATE POWER- 


FUL ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 

Write us today STaTinG THE CAR You ARE DRIVING and we 
will send you the catalogue of the magneto best adapted to 
your needs. 


The K-W Ignition Company, 
46 Power Avenue— —Cleveland, Ohio, U.8S.A. a 4 hi tz 


For sale by the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, Canada. : 2 ee 
a ie i as ace a Se ie Se a Sc eae FT ee ae ie ee 


John Leckie, Limited 


(NEW ADDRESS) 


77 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


Headquarters for Camping Outfits 
Tents Flags Sails 
Oiled Clothing Cordage Life Preservers 
Cotton Duck Compasses Ship's Lights 
+ 


Yacht and Boat Fittings 
Brass Launch Fittings 
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side members was made, this giving a 
much stronger frame. It was found that 
the rough roads demanded the lowering 
of the centre of gravity as low as possible 
and this was done. The lighting equip- 


FORWARD 
STORAGE BOX 


=) 


Of course it is possible to pull the car — 
to the side of the road and the hunters — 
can go to sleep as early or late as they — 
please, while a fire can be made and cof- 


fee prepared and a meal cooked in a 


LOWER BERTHS LOWERED ! 


SPACE FOR 
CARRYING DOGS 


DOTTED LINE INDICATES WIDTH AND LENGTH OF BODY | 


Top Outline of Chassis Showing Arrangements of the Interior of the Body for a Motor Hunting Car. 


ment was augmented so that with the 
storage battery charged daily the camp 
could ‘be illuminated no matter what the 
circumstances, the cables and lamps giv- 
ing a convenience that could not be ap- 
proached by any other form. 

In travelling over the road with the 
car it has been found that the top and 
the extra equipment do not weigh much 
more than a touring car with similar 
camp equipment and that good time can 
be made. Several times drives have been 
made for considerable distances with one 
or more of the party sleeping in the 
berths. Once while making the trip to 
Maine Dr. Tuttle went to sleep and he 
was not aware where he was until the 
next morning he found himself in New 
Lisbon, Me., eighty miles beyond where 
he had “turned in.” He had traveled as 
comfortably as though in a train. 


comparatively little time. In fact this 
is often done while travelling to and 
from the Maine woods, and this is one 
method of economizing time. But if it 
is stormy and time is not pressing then 
the tent can be pitched and the pleasant 
weather waited. The arrangement of 
the work in camp with the trio referred 
to is that the man who finds fault with 
the cooking is compelled to take up the 
burden and manifest his own skill. The 
endeavors to escape the cooking are sur- 
prising, one instance being where a 
batch of biscuit being exceedingly salty 
and when one of the three commented 
somewhat emphatically on this condition 
he hastened to add, “But I like ’em! I 
like ’em!” 

The use of the automobile may ‘be 
assumed to be only an advantage in go- 
ing to and from the happy hunting 


SECTION OF SIDE OF THE TOP AS ORIGINALLY BUILT 


Cross Section and Side Elevation of the Hunting Body for a Motor Car, 
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ONTARIO’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


Expert Animal, Game Head and Bird Mounting promptly done. 


Fine Rug Work in all styles. 
Let me demonstrate to you the superiority of CAREFUL SKILLED WORK 


My Taxidermy efforts are best known through their natural appearance 
and durable workmanship. 


FOR SALE—Beautifully mounted Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer heads, 
Antlers and Fur Rugs at reasonable prices. 


Send for instructions for correctly skinning and shipping game heads, 
animals, birds, etc., for mounitng. 


References—Standard Bank, Unionville; W. J. Taylor, publisher of Rod 
and Gun; sportsmen and hunters everywhere in Canada and U.S.A. 


EDWIN DIXON taxidermist 


MAIN STREET, UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


Be Your Own Taxidermist | 


Mount Your Own Fine Specimens of Birds, Animals and Game Heads . 


Sportsmen, here is something that will interest you. "We can teach you by mail 
in your own home to mount all kinds of birds, animals, tan skins, make rugs, robes, etc. 
We have taught 15,000 of the leading sportsmen of the country to do their own 
Taxidermy work, and we can teach you too if you will but give us the opportunity. 
Our course is not an ordinary cheap booklet, but a complete scientific treatise, pre- 
pared by expert Taxidermists, and has been proven by seven years of success; yet the 
lessons are so exceedingly simple that anyone can learn quickly and easily. Our 
school is recommended by this magazine and all leading sportsmen and Taxidermists. 
You can save your own Trophies, decorate your home and den and make big profits 
with Taxidermy. Enroll in our ‘‘School for Sportsmen by Sportsmen’’ and let us teach 
yeu this splendid business. 

Let us send you free our fine new catalog, hundreds of testimonial letters, and a 
copy of the Taxidermy magazine—all free for the asking. Get these, they will 
D. W. MORDEN, Pilot interest you. Write to-day. 


Mound, Man., one of our suc- 
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grounds, but this is the mistake more 
motorists make. Those who do much 
hunting know that the custom is to go 
to a locality where game is believed to 
be and then to make headquarters at a 
hotel or farm house, taking a horse or 
team and buggy or buckboard and drive 
to where the game is. The best time to 
do hunting is the four hours after dawn, 
When the birds are feeding, and if one 
is at a hotel and wants breakfast early 
this and the drive brings one to where 
the game is an hour or two later. The 
same is true of a farm house, the time re- 
quired for going to and from being such 
as to reduce the actual hunting period 
fo a comparatively short time each day. 


With the automobile it is possible to 
drive to the places where the game is 
known or believed to be and to camp 
there. The hunters can have breakfast as 
early as they like, make ready a lunch, and 
be ready to start before daylight, so that 
hunting may be begun as soon as the 
birds may be seen. The car can be left 
and the shooting be within walking dis- 
tance. But if desired the top can be re- 
moved, the chassis stripped and the party 
can go any distance and be on hand 
when the day breaks. Mr. Faye speaks 
of one instance where he drove a 
distance of forty miles and had a day’s 
shooting, returning a like distance to the 
camp. He says that it is possible to go 
from the one place to another, stopping 
the car at the roadside and going into 
the fields or the woods with the dogs. 
If conditions promise well the party can 
go over the ground and when the game 
seems scarce go On and prospect so that 
there is no need of tramping about with- 
out something worth shooting at. If the 
shooting is good the party may make 
camp and can remain as long as is de- 
sired, for the machine rapidly dissipates 
distance, and with the supplies carried 
and the game shot visits to the villages 
are not necessarily frequent. It is pos- 
sible to go from fifty to one hundred 
miles a day and then have as much time 
for hunting as would be enjoyed under 
ordinary circumstances. In fact Mr. 
Faye thinks that with the automobile he 
can have three times as much pleasure 
as with the ordinary conditions. 
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This season the top is attached to a 


sixty horsepower chassis and the long 
wheelbase and the large tires insure a 
degree of comfort that has not been pre- 


viously obtained The car is much easier 
riding and it is maintained that it is 
almost ideal. The arrangement of the 


berths is such that these may be kept 


made up and still have abundant stor- 


age space for clothing, the blanket sleep- ; 


ing bags folding with the mattresses 
with the frame and giving all the space 
that could be desired. The camp equip- 
ment is such that every need is provided 
for. The tent is of oiled silk and it is 
thoroughly water proof. It may be pitch- 
ed independently. 
lighting equipment is the acetylene camp 
light, which is used in connection with 
the tent. 

This season the car was used more 
than ever before and it gave the best 
of satisfaction, the hunters giving over 
an unusually lengthy period to shooting 
and finding no end of game. Mr. Faye 
is not more enthusiastic than are the 
others of the party, which included Mr. 
Young, Dr. Tuttle and Warner V. Tay- 
lor. Wherever the night falls the party 
is at home and there is every conveni- 
ence, many more than the usual camper 
has. The main purpose is to get near 
a stream or brook where there is plenty 
of water for drinking and cooking. 


The obvious purposes to which the car 
can be adapted are shown in the photo- 
graphs with which this article is illus- 
trated and diagrams, not to proportions, 
however, make very clear the arrange- 
ment of the top and chassis. 


Those who hunt may have some pe- 
culiar experiences, but the crew of the 
“Ophelia,” as the car is known, may have 
incidents to relate that are out of the 
ordinary. One of these happened last 
autumn in the wilds of Maine. The car 
was running along a winding road in the 
early evening, the acetylene lamps burn- 
ing. In the bright glare of the lamps 
was seen a black and white “pussy.” The 
supposed kitten was surprised by the 
light and the car kept on and passed 
over the creature, which crouched still 
in the road. The “kitten” was not hurt, 
but the result was anything but pleasant 
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for the marksmen. They first believed 
they would have to bury the machine, 
and wherever they went gasoline was a 
perfume compared with the contribution 
by the “puss.” 

Another day near Sebago Lake rain 
began to fall heavily and the shooting 
was deferred. Reaching an abandoned 
schoolhouse the party sought shelter in it, 
and to make the building comfortable 
built a roaring fire in a stove. When the 
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room began to be warm and cheery, a- 
hornet appeared. The insect was killed 
and when another appeared this was also © 
dispatched. But shortly the air began to — 
fill with hornets and soon three big men 
were wedged in the door struggling to 
give the hornets all the room, for it is 
believed they wanted it. The remainder 
of the time was passed in the car, and 
it was much more pleasant than it was 
believed to be before. 


A Fine Muskoka Fish 


BAYS Dols 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows a fine salmon trout which 
was caught in July last at Fox 
Point, Lake of Bays; Muskoka, by 
Norman Rankin, of Toronto. The length 


Professor Clarke Showing the Big Salmon Trout. 


CLARKE. 


of the fish was thirty-six inches, and the 
weight twenty-four and one quarter 
pounds. While not the largest that has 
been caught in the Lake of Bays, it is 
certainly large enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of most fishermen. It was taken 
on a simple minnow troll with copper 


_line, at a depth of over sixty feet in the 


mouth of what is known as Haystack 
Bay, which is, by the way, one of the_ 
best fishing grounds to be found any- 
where in Muskoka. It is always an ex- 
citing experience to land a large fish un- 
der any circumstances, though it must-be 
said that this one did not put up a fight 
at all in proportion to its unusual size. 
Mr. Rankin at frst thought he had found 
the proverbial ubiquitous log, though he 
was not long in realizing that it was 
animated. When the big fish came into 
view, it became evident that it would be 
mo easy proposition to get it safely land- 
ed in his small canoe. Fortunately, 
another young man in a canoe was pass- 
ing within hailing distance, and the two, 
with some difficulty, succeeded in de- 
positing their prize on the safe side of 
the gunwale. 


This trout tipped the scales at twenty- 
four and one quarter pounds, and in the 
matter of coloring and beauty of form 
was the equal of any fish I have ever 
seen. 
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2A Folding Pocket 
BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which gives 
a picture of that highly popular size, 2} x 44, in a folding pocket 
camera, at the extremely modest price of $7.00. The illustration 
above not only shows the camera itself but designates also the 
exact size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with Kodak 
film cartridges, has our pocket automatic shutter, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversible finder for horizontal 
or vertical views, two tripod sockets, and is in every respect a well 
made and well finished little camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. Price $7.00. 


Catalogues of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by matt. 


| CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, 


Toronto, Canada. 


An Old Lady’s Stories of Pioneer Days 


TOLD BY JAMES E. ORR. 


WILD bear roaming at large I 
A never saw though my mother 

told us of seeing many and of 

a particular adventure, in the 
course of which she helped to kill one. 
She told the story so often that I have 
a distinct remembrance of it and will 
tell it to you very much in her own 
words. 

“One afternoon, in the fall of the year 
away back in the twenties, when old 
Ontario was a different place from what 
it is to-day, I went with two of your 
aunts to gather wild plums and grapes. 
Our expedition was made along the 
Bostwick Line in Westminster Town- 
ship. In those early days wild plums 
abounded and they made splendid pre- 
serves, while for pies and _ tarts they 
could not be beaten, even by the cul- 
tivated fruits of to-day 

“Yes, I remember at a family reunion 
on a Christmas Day not many years 
ago, after a most sumptuous dinner had 
been served and _ heartily enjoyed, one 
old gentleman remarked: “I would be 
satisfied now if I only had some of my 
mother’s old wild plum preserve to top 
off on They had such an exquisite fla- 
vour!” 

“Grapes were used to make both jam 
and wine, and formed a great reliance in 
cases of sickness, helping materially to 
restore vigour to a rundown person. 

“To my story however. That fine 
September afternoon as we three young 
married women were busy filling our 
pails to ensure a winter’s supply we saw 
coming towards us a big bear of a glos- 
Sy black colour. Undoubted surprise 
was exhibited on both sides and the bear 
watched us closely. Apparently we 
were the first women he had ever met 
and certainly we were the last. Both 
sides stood their ground, and thus we 
faced each other. 

“In those days, when women had to 
face very different conditions from those 
prevailing to-day, there were not many 
cases of “nerves” and we did not think 
of running even from a bear. Bear 


7 - 4 


meat was a popular dish in pioneer 
homes, and expressing a firm determina- 
tion to stand by each other, we resolved 
to have some for ourselves. 
accompanied by a good dog, and finding 
good stout sticks we determined to fight 
the bear to a finish. “- 

“With this end in view we started the 
attack in determined fashion, the dog 
getting in continual nips while we show. 
ered blows upon him. We were nimble 
enough to keep him from Seriously in- 


juring any one of us, though he scratch- 


ed us considerably. Four lively assail- 
ants proved too much for him and he 
turned tail and made for a tree. For- 
tunately I got there in front of him and 
giving him a tremendous crack on the 
head prevented him from climbing. With 
his long claws he managed to catch the 
skirt of my strong home woven dress, 
and in a second, skirt and waist were 


Separated. Dodging and fighting filled 


up the next-few minutes. Our clothes 
were all torn while perspiration and 
blood streamed down our faces. Never 
for a moment did we slacken or think 
of giving up. In a quarter of an hour 


—a very long quarter of an hour it seem-— 


ed to us—there was a dead bear stretch- 
ed out on the grass and resting not far 
away were three exhausted women. As 
soon as we had somewhat recovered we 
started talking about bears and went 
Over every detail of the adventure we 
had lately passed through. 

“After a short rest we found water, 
and washed as well as possible, took our 
pails and returned home. Our appear- 
ance even more than our words con- 
vinced our husbands that something ser- 
ious had happened, and taking oxen and 
sled they found the bear and brought 
him home in triumph. 

“The skinning process did not take 
long and the meat was divided among 
the different families of the neighbour- 
hood. The hide was tanned and with 
others was made into a robe, being well 
sewn together with strings from a deer’s 
hide. 


We were. 


a) ee 
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“This was my first and only exper- 
ience with a bear and I can assure you 
youngsters that I wanted no more. The 
men often shot and trapped bears, wolves 
and many other wild animals, but with 
this one adventure I had my fill. 


* * ok * 


“In my young days the wolves were 
numerous and savage and at night the 
savage packs would come out of the 
woods and bark and snarl around the 
log cabins of the pioneers. 

“These wolves proved very destruc- 
tive to the sheep which were kept by 
most of the early settlers for the sake 
of the wool they furnished. An eye had 
to be kept on the sheep in the daytime 
and at night they had to be well se- 
cured if they were to be safeguarded. 
One night the wolves broke into our 
sheepfold and, having full swing with 
the defenceless sheep, killed twelve of 
them. On another occasion one of the 
sheep would be neither coaxed nor driven 
into the fold. Finally with the remark 
that “there’d be a dead sheep in the 
morning,” the men had to leave it and 


dead sure enough it was when found’ 


next morning. 


“One fall afternoon the sheep came 
towards the barn at a gallop. They were 
bleating most piteously, and when we 
ran to find out the cause we saw a big, 
swamp wolf, of a grizzly, grayish color, 
closely following the sheep and barking 
at them most savagely. He never ran 
after sheep again, for a rifle ball soon 
caused him to turn up his toes. With a 
bounty on their scalps and the fright 
and injury they caused the people, wol- 
ves were shot and trapped upon every oc- 
casion. Soon they became scarce and 
with a great increase in population these 
dangerous and useless pests became ex- 
tinct in Western Ontario. 


*K * K * 


“One fine August afternoon many 
years ago one of my sisters and myself 
were playing around in the open. My 
sister, then a young girl, was up on the 
fence gathering little red thorn apples 
that grew on the bushes in the corners 
of the old snake fence. When she jump- 
ed down she came plump upon a rattle- 
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snake, and being barefooted the snake 
instantly bit her big toe. In a few mo- — 


ments there was a great commotion. The 
poison took immediate effect and before 
we could get her to the house, her flesh 
had become spotted and her eyes were 


swollen shut with great bladders formed 
over them. 


“We children were certainly frightened 
to see our sister in such a sad plight 
when only a few moments before she 
had been as joyful and happy as the rest 
of us. Old settlers were prepared for 
any such emergency, and had need to be 
when the calls made upon them are re- 
membered. In a trice a cat was killed 
and opened down the centre and, just like 
a poultice, was placed over my sister’s 
eyes. Boneset was steeped and used 
plentifully both inwardly and outwardly. 
At the expiration of half an hour a se- 
cond cat was killed and placed as before 
over the eyes, and soon a third cat had to 
go for another poultice before all the poi-~ 
son was drawn from her blood. 


“The whole night the fight was kept 


up, my father and mother being assisted 


by some sympathetic neighbours. By 
morning the patient was out of danger. 


“In our excitement the rattler escaped, 
for a time at least, though as snakes 
were always killed on sight this one, 
doubtless, soon met its fate. 


“Years after this I was married ‘and 
my husband and I moved to Ekfrid town- 
ship, settling on a new farm. There we 
endured the hardships incidental to all 
new settlements, though we likewise had. 
our share of the romance of pioneer life. 


“One day when I was hurrying around 
to get dinner, I carelessly ran barefooted 
out of doors to the pig pen to give the 
potato peelings to those useful animals. 
In returning to the house I was dumb-~ 
founded when I noticed a big rattlesnake 
stretched across the path. In my hurry 
out I must have fairly jumped over the 
dangerous reptile. On seeing the snake 
I nearly collapsed with fright, but was 
able to call my husband. He soon ap- 
peared and with caution despatched our 
unwelcome visitor, which upon dissec~ 
tion, was found to have no less than 
twelve rattles. 


. 
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Steel Fishing Rods’ 


may brag about their $100.00 rods, but the fact 


“Millionaire sports” 
make the record 


remains that the real anglers who bring in the fish and 
catches use “BRISTOL” Rods more than all others combined and give them 
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Lake trout, brook or rainbow; bass or “Muskie”; pout, perch, pickerel or 
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mail of us. 
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in colors from 
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“After this experience I was careful Welsh Fusileers came over the military 


to wear my shoes and keep a smart look 
out for all kinds of snakes. 


ok ok * * 


“On this farm the deer used to run 
around in big droves and we always had 
dried venison ready for our table. It 
was no trouble for the deer to jump any 
of our fences and they dearly loved to 
nip off the tender blades of the spring 
wheat whenever it was sown near the 
woods. 

* * * * 

“Wild turkeys were to be found in 
great abundance in those far off days, 
and many a fine beauty have I dressed 
and roasted for family use. Millions of 
wild pigeons, in flocks so immense that 
they would darken the midday sun, often 
came over Ekfrid and sometimes roosted 
in the then great swamps and woodlands 
of that new township. Wild geese, ducks, 
partridges and quail were common and 
made us delicious roasts or stews when- 
ever required. : 

“Wild fruits of all kinds grew in pro- 
fusion amongst the slashings. Half a 
century ago, Ekfrid Township could beat 
the world in the abundance and value 
of her Tamarac gum. 


* * * *x 


“When I was going to school away 
back in the fifties the Twenty Third 


road from London to Port Stanley. At 
the latter place they embarked for Mon- 
treal where a troopship was in waiting 


to convey them to the seat of war at 


the Crimea. They presented a splendid 
appearance as they marched along with 
military tread, and we scholars were in 
ecstacies when the band played some 
martial airs. At our little log school 
house they made a halt for a rest and 
drink and perhaps to amuse the children. 
In the back of a waggon they had their 
“mascot,” a big tame bear, which made 
lots of fun for us during the time the 
soldiers remained. When a soldier said, 
“Well, good-bye; I’m going back to Lon- 
don,” and, suiting the action to the word, 


would turn and walk off the bear cried 


as naturally as a human being. Imme- 


diately the man returned the bear would- 


laugh and roar with a deep “Ha, ha.” 
We scholars enjoyed the change from 
our tiresome lessons immensely and our 
teacher joined in the pleasure. We all 
regretted when the bugle sounded, the 
men fell into line, and with the band 
playing, marched out of our sight. The 
visit and our “good-byes” have been re- 
membered all these long years, and I 
have often wondered if any of those 
brave men, who fought in the trenches 
before Sebastopool, ever saw our fair 
Canada again. 2 


A Midnight Tragedy 


BY W. EDWIN TROUP. 


T was a clear, cold morning in Feb- 
| ruary when I tramped across the 
snowy expanse of the frozen marsh 
with my foxhound in the lead. 
Suddenly he stopped, sniffed at some- 
thing in the snow and became interested 
in a trail of some sort that led off through 
the marsh. 

As I swung at a right angle to head 
him off I mused that this track must 
be that of a rabbit or an English pheasant. 
When I secured the lead, however, I 
found it to be the most curious trail I 


had crossed for many a day—presenting 
a combination of wing, claw and foot- 


prints that might easily have been mis- — 


taken by a superstitious person for the 
trail of the so called Ancient Dragon. 
This trail twisted and turned tortuously, 
and soon the hound passing me stopped 


at a bunch of bulrushes and pawed some- ~ 


thing out of the snow. I hurried forward 
and picked up the hind quarters of a 
rabbit. Then all appeared plain to me. 

At this spot a great horned owl had 
killed and eaten his supper. Here was 


- 


38 
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a case of murder that needed investigat- 
ing and I was to play the parts of detec- 
tive, coroner, jury, judge and execution- 
er. I called the dog away and started 
back on the winding trail, which zig- 
zagged like an old rail snake fence. 


Soon I came to a hole in the bank 
of the pond and from this place the rab- 
bit had emerged for the purpose of get- 
ing his supper. Within fifteen feet of 
his hole he had sat up nibbling some pop- 
lar twig. The big owl, sitting in the 
pines overhead, and looking also for a 
free lunch restaurant spotted him, and, 
like a Government official after graft, 
started after him. The rabbit, however, 
was no stranger and evidently did not 
wish to be taken in. 

Knowing that it was useless to start 
up the bank towards his hole he decided 
upon the next best thing—to gain the 
cover of the tangled bulrushes on the 
marsh. Accordingly he threw in the 
high speed and his clutch did not slip 
either. His first tracks showed no heel 
marks, just claws where he made his 
getaway. The owl, with the throttle 
wide open, also made good speed and the 
race was on. Safety was only one hun- 
dred yards away. Could the cottontail 
make it? 

The first twenty-five yards showed 
only short jumps, four feet long. A 
rabbit jumps short and quick when in a 
hurry. Those ten feet jumps are only 
used to fool a slow trailing hound or 
man. 

Now began the twisting and turning. 
Every few feet the owl made a reach 
for his lurch and the lunch would im- 
mediately sidetrack, leaving the owl with 
a fist full of srow instead of his supper. 
Every detail of the race showed plainly 
on the white snow carpet. Every talon 
thrust, every rabbit track every wing 
print were plainly discernible. The big 
owl did not try to clutch the rabbit with 
both feet but used right and left alter- 
nately. 


The fifth time the owl grabbed for his 
game he got a bunch of fur. The sev- 
enth time the trail showed a drop of 
blood. The rabbit was now nearing 
safety. He reached a few. scattered 


bunches of bulrushes into which he 
dodged and the owl unhesitatingly fol- 
lowed. In the end however the friendly 
bulrushes were the cause of the rabbit’s 
undoing. He came toa thick bunch 
through which he could not make his 
way with sufficient speed and the owl 
got him, eating all he could right there. 
Every part was eaten but the hind quar- 
ter which the dog found and not even a 
particle of the skin was wasted. 


A little snow covered the hind quar- 
ter, evidently fanned on by the wings 


of the great marauder as he _ rose 
to seek his daylight retreat. This owl 
had had to work for his supper. Had 


he obtained the rabbit on the first sur- 
prise, as owls generally do, this little 
story would never have been written. 

With a full knowledge of the habits 
of these birds I walked back to the house, 
procured a large steel trap, a three feet 
pole and an iron weight. I fastened the 
weight to the pole and set it up in the 
snow by the partly eaten rabbit. I 
then set the trap on the pole, fastened 
it securely and went home. 

Next morning I rambled back to the 
marsh and on the snow by the untouch- 
ed rabbit sat a great horned owl trapped. 
He was a male with fine plumage but 
not overly large. (The female owl is 
larger than the male.) 

He was captured but not beaten and 
when I came up he blinked his eyes, 
snapped his beak, rolled over on his back 
and thrust his one free foot at me vic- 
iously. As I jogged his memory with a 
stick I wondered how many heads of 
game I was saving for next fall. 

The big owl died as he lived, giving 
no quarter and asking none. He is now 
in the hands of a taxidermist who will, 
I hope, preserve him in all his beauti- 
ful ugliness. 


A report comes from Edmonton of a 
record price being paid for a silver fox 
skin. The specimen is described as a 
magnificent one, and was brought in 
from Grand Prairie. A buyer from St. 
Paul was the purchaser, and he paid the 
high price of $1,075 for the skin. 
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SILK FISH LINES 


It you are not sure that you know the 
finest lines produced for your favorite 
kind of fishing, it will pay you to immedi- 
ately mail the coupon below. 

Get in touch with headquarters. Name 
the kind of fish that you 

Sample are going after, and we 

will send you free, with- 

FREE out any obligation on 

your part, the nicest lot 
of short samples of KINGFISHER Lines that 
you ever saw. The samples will be carefully 
selected lines which have proven best adapted 
to the kind of fishing which you mark in the 
coupon, 

It pays to be just as particular about your 
lines as your bait, and anglers are waking up 
to the fact that they have better luck fishing 
if they use just the right line for each kind of 
fish. Don’t go it blind, but write for free 
samples selected by experts as exactly right 
for each kind of fishing. 

When you get these samples and decide 
on your line, you can take the KING- 
FISHER sample card to your dealer 
and show him just the line you 
want. If you buy that way you 
will get the right line. We go to 
all this expense to take care of our 


customers. Tell us if you have any 
trouble in getting what you want. 


Mark X before the kind 
of fishing for which you 
wish samples of KING- 
FISHER lines. Cut out 
and mail with the name 
of your tackle dealer. 
...Fly Casting 
.. Bait Casting 
....Bass 
ae ae Brook Trout 
..Lake Trout 
......Pickerel 
Pinte Pout 
.. Perch 
.. Grayling 
-Salmon 
.. Muskallonge 
Or any fresh water fish- 
ing. 26 


E. J. Martin’s Sons 4 


26 Kingfisher Street, Rockville, Conn 


ee ee a ae ee 


we 


ae ea .\ 
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’ ARE GUARANTEED. Should a Vf 
KINGFISHER Line prove imperfect 
in workmanship or material, we will }@ 
promptly replace it or refund the 
purchase price. It is the purchaser’s 
own fault if he is not entirely satisfied. 
WEAR BEST.  Martin’s KING- 
FISHER Lines stay with the job no }¥ 
matter what’s pulling at the other end. 2s 
Every line is full length and will test 
the number of pounds marked. 
SMOOTHEST RUNNING. Martin’s 
KINGFISHER Lines do not kink, twist, 
tangle or get fuzzy. They are the 
f § §6highest quality silk lines that can be 
[ mM iki = produced. 
ALE ih Always ask for KINGFISHER brand 
li!) and look for the KINGFISHER Bird f 
MA —always on the genuine. | 
If vour dealer won’t supply ff 
WRITE FOR |' you, we will. 
FREE SAMPLES 
Tell us the kind 
of fishing for 


E. J. Martin’s Sons 


5 Kingfisher St. 
ROCKVILLE, CONN. 4 
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KINGFISHER 
lines exactly right 
for your purpose, 
provided you men- 
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Alpine Club Notes 


Enquiries are thronging in about the 
date of the annual camp and the opening 
of the club house at Banff. It is impos- 
sible, as yet, to fix an absolutely definite 
date, but the probabilities are that the 
fifth annual camp will be held in Conso- 
lation Valley, near Moraine Lake, within 
the last two weeks of July, commencing 
on Wednesday, the 20th. 

The club house at Banff will open on 
June 15th, and remain open until the end 
of September. 

The club’s professional guide, Konrad 
Kain, will be at the disposal of mem- 
bers wishing to make climbs, as soon as 
the club house opens. The club expects 
to bring out an additional guide from 
Austria. 


The club celebrated the fourth anni- 
versary of its existence on March 28th. 
When the representatives from the var- 
ious provinces of Canada met in Win- 
nipeg in 1906, few ventured to hope that 
in four short years the club would reach 
its present international importance. 
In the list of members recently distrib- 
uted, seventy-one cities and towns of 
Canada are represented; in twenty-two 
cities of Great Britain; and in twenty of 
the United States are members found. 
Austria, France, Holland, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, send their quota. 


Much is wrought by faith and hard, 
steady work. Birthday celebrations 
were held in Vancouver, Revelstoke, 


Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, and New 


York. Letters are received frequently 


by different members of the committee 


from all parts of the world, making en- — 


quiries about the vast mountain regions 
of Canada. The Alpine Club is rapidly 
fulfilling its mission, and becoming a 
bureau of information to the Canadian 
Rockies. 


- 


Among the distinguished visitors who 


will attend the annual camp of the club 
this year will be Dr. T. G. Longstaff, 
the noted explorer. His record stands 
high in the Caucasus and the Himalayas. 
Only last year, in the Karakoram, that 
mighty series of ranges in the north of 
Kashmir, beyond the Indus, he discov- 
ered the existence of a group of very 
lofty peaks, culminating in Teram Kan- 
gri, 27,610 feet in altitude. Thus, this 
new peak is only overtopped by Ever- 
est, K?, Kinchinjunga, and Makalu: 
It is the culminating point of a dis- 
tinct massif, which so far, has not 
been shown on any map. The Siachen 
glacier, up which he travelled, is the 
longest in the Himalayan system, and 
probaby the largest outside the Alaskan 
and Polar regions. 
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THE “*ROAMER” BAIT 


PEPPER’S 
33 gs 3 PATENT 
ie 5 aS ~ ¢ The Legs are Always 
es 2h 2m >» @. Workinginthe Water 
pm A Om = Zz \" 
2 a Pace Ne a 
< wx 2 Lah og 
faa] a e- €@€ « é 
& s o 
= a -a 
© = | bo I Y 
s Lon = 
_ = 7 A aos = 
' = Be io) 5) 
© < ee 
12) mh 9 & 
-> oN 
« Ag 
= 
< a 
a] a Good Everywhere 
= oOo 8 It Floats 
7 c The Greatest Bass 


proposition for his Town. 


THE FAMOUS 


Moonlight Floating Bait 


SELF-GLOWING. 


(A Daylig it Floating Bait) 
' Good for Bass, Muskallonge, Pike, Pickerel or 
Trout. The Only Bait for Night Fishing. 
ti'Remember, there s only ONE MOONLIGHT 
BAIT on the Market; thatis ours, and the Original. 
Sent postpaid for $1. 


ht Paotograph of.the M sonhg 


(This is the same Bait as shown above, photographed in 
a Dark Room by the BAIT’S OWN LIGHT). 
As this isa FLOATING BAIT, it is practically 
WEEDLESS, and can be cast among weeds and 
lily pads without DANGER OF SNAGGING 


THE MOONLIGHT BAIT COMPANY 


Exclusive goo 


, = 
PAW PAW, Boks MICHIGAN 
Wm. Croft & Saat Prarunto, Canada, 


Canadian Distributors. 


w= 


7 Made in All the Different Colors. 
Bait Ever Invented PRICE 75c EACH 


FISHING TACKLE 


EVERY DEALER should write for our big 150 page catalog and special dealer’s 


EVERY FISHERMAN should send 5c. for postage for one 150 page catalog, and 
let us tell him where he can secure Fishing Tackle at best prices. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 
FISHING TACKLE MAKERS. 


SMALL SIZE ROAMER 


1% inches long. 


LARGE SIZE ROAMER 
3 inches long, 


United States Pat., April 29, 08 
Canadian Pat., July 28, 09 


JOSEPH E. PEPPER 
Rome, N.Y. 


“SINO DIG AHL SAHOLVD LVHL Livd SHL 


lace steed — 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet . 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet - 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5or6feet - - rs 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip - 2.5 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings - z 3.7 


Trout Flies 


Trial—Send Us 


Quality A Flies 
Quality B Flies 
Quality C Flies 
Bass Flies 


For 


for an assorted sample dozen. 
Regular price. 24 cents. 
30c for an assorted sampledozen. 
Regular price, 60 cents. 
60c for an assorted sample dozen, 
Regular price, 84 cents. 


65 for an assorted dozen. 
c Regular price, 96 cents. 


Original and Genuine 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 


16 to 19 ft. 


525 Beosiwae 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., New York. 


illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
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There is a probability that Mr. A. L. 
Mumm, the author of ‘Five Months in 
the Himalayas,” will repeat his visit of 
last year, and bring Dr. Norman Collie 
with him. Dr. Collie, besides being a 
distinguished scientist, is also a noted 
climber and traveller. He knows our 
mountains well, and his book, “Climbs 
and Explorations in the Canadian Rock- 
ies,’ contains the only map extant of 
the region at the head waters of the 
Great Saskatchewan. In other coun- 
tries such work is caried out by the 
Government, to promote scientific know- 
ledge, and as a profitable speculation to 
attract wealth-dispersing travellers. We 
have not yet attained full appreciation of 
this point of view. 


The librarian would like to remind 
members that the club library has room 
for many more books. . Among those 
greatly desired are: Palliser’s Journal; 
The Alpine Journal, vols. I. to XVL.; 
The Ascent of Ruwenzori, by the Duke 
of the Abruzzi; The Complete Moun- 


taineer, by Abrahams; and many others. 


From time to time articles of interest 
to mountaineers appear in the magazines 
and newspapers. It is impossible for 
the librarian to see all or even many of 
these. If every member who reads an 
article of this kind were to send it to 
the library, an interesting collection 
would soon be formed, and the articles 
of lasting interest could be bound in 
volume form. It has been suggested 
that a scrap book of amusing engravings, 
drawings, etc., relating to mountaineer- 
ing, might be formed and kept in the 
library. It would be a boon on wet days. 
The librarian or secretary-treasurer will 
gladly take the matter in hand. 


Mountaineers are generally a hardy 
race, but the more strenuous their labors 
the more they feel entitled to enjoy 
themselves at leisure. After striving 
and struggling to a successful end upon 
the hillside, the delights of a comfortable 
chair are greatly appreciated. A few 
more cushions at the club house would 
be welcomed. Some of our lady mem- 
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bers will doubtless lend us their aid. A’ 
pair of wrought iron andirons for the 
great fireplace in the assembly room are 
needed, and 
addition to a noble room. 


In accordance with the constitution, 
this is the year for the election of offi- 
cers, to be confirmed at the annual meet- 
ing. It is important that a good selec- 
tion should be made, but it is more im- 
portant that each member.should strive 
to do his part in helping along the great 
work the club has in hand. It is nice 
to find everything done for one, and noth- 
ing left to do except find fault, but it is 
better to bear one’s part in the struggle, 
and be a doer instead of a talker. 


For those fhose holidays begin early: 
in July, the club house will be a delight- 
ful place to spend some time and await 
the opening of the general camp. Do 
not leave your visit to it until a few days 
before the camp, as accommodation is 
limited, and the Executive will not allow 
an attendance that will militate against 
comfort. If you leave it too late, you 
may not be able to obtain admission. 
One or two permanent camps also will 
be in operation, and these will be charm- 
ing spots to stay at until the camp opens. 
All rates charged are arranged to cover 
only actual cost. 


= ts 


It's Glitter Gets ’Em: : 


Bass, Pickerel and all other game fish 
arelrresistibly attracted by the beautiful 
glitter of the iridescent pearl body 


natural shape and life like 
motion in the water, of our 
new 
“ Magnet ”’ 
Pearl = 
Minnow llustration 


1-3 size. 


A new decided improve 
ment in artificial minnows. 
Brilliancy remains  per- 
manent. Durability un2qualled. 
Far superior in every way to all 
others. Made of Pearl and German 
Silver. For sale at all Sporting Goods 


stores or by mail postpaid upon 75 
recelptiof price. \.....<jcm~cneeieitels c 
R. G. DOERING & COMPANY, 
562 Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


would make a handsome — 


— 
ooo 


Great Fishing 


Rod, Reel, and Tackle Manufacturers 
will mail you their large Illustrated 


Catalogue Free! 


It will pay you to import, as you get 
the highest class fishing rods and tackle 
the world -has ever seen. 


Hardy’s “Palakona” 


Split Bamboo Rods are the lightest and 
strongest made. 


Hardy's Alnwick Greenheart Rods | 


Are superior to all others. 


’ ‘ 9 ¢ 
Hardy ¢ ‘Perfect Reei “Perfect” Reel with pat. agate line 


with ball bearings and regulating check, guards 3 USMS Boge 37-6 
fitted with a double tapered “Corona” Palakona Split Bamboo. 
line make a perfect Outfit complete. 9 ft. weighs 3% ozs. 

9% ft. weighs 4% ozs 


HARDY BROS. Ltd., : Alnwick : England 


London Depot: 61 Pall Mall—S.W. 
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mz? Fish Bite 


like hungry wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever, or wherever you use our 


Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 


It brings the finny beauties from their haunts 
and hiding places when no other bait, will en- 
tice them. Roa eatcha big Sets of fish while 
> the other fellow is waiting for a bite. Sent by 
mail prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. F, St. Louis. Mo 


In addition to our Standard 
Spinners we manufacture a full 
line of new baits called Slim 
Eli and Idaho. Slim Eli for 
black buss and other game fish; 
Idaho for trout and salmon. Our new specialties in addi- 
tion to the above will interest any fisherman. Send for 
new illustrated catalog and see the latest. 


TH J. J. HILDEBRANDT CO.. orawee 8. LOGANSPORT, IND., U S.A 


SY 


<3 


ALLCOCK’S REGISTERED STAG BAITS 
Lower Part of Spoon, Real Gold Plated; Upper Part Silver Plated 
(The Stag has been our Registered Trade Mark for Forty Years) 


The Bait that certainly 
does kill fish 


= SS 


THE ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., LIMITED. 
REDDITCH (England) AND TORONTO. 


UCK.—That which happens to a 
ig person; an event, good or ill, affect- 

ing a man’s interest or happiness, 

and which is deemed casual; for- 
tune. We say a person has the good luck 
to escape from danger; or the ill luck to be 
ensnared and suffer loss. He has good 
luck, or bad luck in gaming, fishing, or 
hunting. Luck is what we call chance, 
accident, or fortune, is an event which 
takes place without being intended or 
foreseen; or from some cause not under 
human control: that which cannot be 
previously known or determined with 
certainty by human skill or power.— 
Webster. 

To the casual observer this definition 
seems to be correct and sufficient, and 
even if it were not just to our liking, 
Webster says so, and that settles the 
question. 

Let us, however, look a little deeper 
and enquire if we can what luck is. 
There seems to be just two kinds of luck, 
viz, the good and the bad with no inter- 
mediate gradations. We speak of a 
man having good luck or bad luck as the 
case may be, and there seems to be just 
one big jump from one to the other. 

The late W. E. Gladstone said: “Luck 
is a bad word and I wish it could be blot- 
ted out of the language so thoroughly 
that the next generation might never 
hear it pronounced.” 

There is an element of chance in all 
our lives and a failure to grasp an op- 
portunity is often put down to bad luck 
_ whereas, if a little more good judgement 
had been used, success instead of failure 
would have been recorded. 

We sometimes wonder at a man’s pros- 
perity and call him ‘lucky’, where, if we 
look closely, we will see that good judge- 
ment and a large share of common sense 
are responsible for it, and the other 
man’s bad luck can be traced to his shift- 
less worthlessness and want of good 
judgement, and in nine out of ten cases 
there is no such thing that by the 
strongest imagination could be called 
‘luck’ in either instance. The Spanish 
- proverb expresses this when it says, 
_-“Good luck gets on by elbowing.” 


The Philosophy of Luck 


BY O. E. MOOREHOUSE, M.D. as 


Two men go to a stream that abounds — 


with fish to try their ‘luck’: both are well 
equipped for the sport and their chances 
would seem to be equal in all respects. 
They settle down to work and one man 
catches everything in sight while the 
other does not even get a bite; both fish 
out of the same pool and with the same 
kind of bait or fly as the case may be; 


I have even known them to exchange _ 


fishing tackle and position, etc., with the 
same result: the first man catches all to 
the other’s nothing. Is that ‘Luck’? 
One man goes after big game and 
travels through the woods where game 


abounds for days, weeks and even years 


but he never sees anything to shoot. The 
other man goes out in the same place 
and does not look fifteen minutes before 
some moose or deer runs up against his 
gun and he does not have to hunt; the 
game seems to hunt for him. He always 
gets his full share and sometimes a little 
more (?) and he disclaims all luck in the 


-matter but attributes his success to his 


skill; while the first man will say he. 
has been very unlucky. Again, is it 
‘Luck’? 


I went out one morning to look for 
deer, and placed myself on a stump ina 
likely looking place and where deer were 
said to abound. I sat there until I 
nearly froze to death and got mad and 
walked away. I had not been gone more 
than twenty minutes when my brother, 
not knowing that I had been there, 
came and sat on the same stump and was 
not there more than fifteen minutes when 
along came a big buck deer and he shot 
it at ten paces. 

Luck? Or was it plain ‘Cassednest ? 

Two boys grow up side by side and 
settle down in life under precisely sim- 
ilar circumstances and conditions so far 
as we can see. Both are endowed with 
the same amount of common sense; both 
have the same education and are on the 
same financial standing at the start. 
They are, we will say, farmers and they 
prosper for years until they become what 
are called well-to-do in this world’s 
goods and things in general go well with 
them both. Suddenly, during the night, 
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It is fully guaranteed;- made of the strongest and 
lightest materials possible. The weight is correct to 
properly balance a 5 oz. Fly Rod. 

Fishing as a sport—gains added enjoyment when you 
use a KELSO Automatic eel. 

This ree! is not intended to catch fish for you automa- 
tically, but when aided by your hand and brain—to in- 
crease your efficiency as an angler. 


Some of the reasons why KELSO Automatic Reel Is 
preferred to any other :— 
Ist—It makes the handling of a rod much easier as it 
is properly balanced. 
2nd—It is large enough for bass fishing and light 
enough for trout. Can be wound up to give de- 
sired tension on line. 


116400 WAONL4A ZNO 


The 1910 Improved Kelso Automatic Reel 


H. J. FROST & CO., 90 Chambers Street, New York, MANUFACTURERS OF FISHING TACKLE 


3rd—It prevents the fish from getting slack line and 
then is more sport. 

4th—Saves trouble for the angler, by keeping the line 
proper length. 

5th-It keeps the line away from under your feet and 
out of the way while wading astream, 


6th—You would not use an old style muzzle-loading 
rifle in place of an automatic, not because you 


could not kill the game, but the automatic is more 
convenient and up todate. Soisthe KELSO Auto- 
matic Reel, 


Price $5.00 at all dealers, or direct from us if unob- 
tainable locally, 


Write for thedescriptive Booklet of specialties that 
are necessary to do business with game fish successfully 
and without trouble, and which has a sample of our 
KELSO Enamel Line enclosed, which is the best 
ename! silk made. 


We have a 16 page Booklet describing a few special goods. 


a storm arises: lightning strikes A’s 
barns and burns them to the ground 
with all their contents and he awakens 
next morning to learn that, through no 
fault of his own his insurance policy had 
run out just two days ago. 

He is compelled to place a mortgage 
on his farm in order to build again and 
the next year his crops fail and before he 
can get fairly started on the uphill road 
again sickness invades his home followed 
in a short time by death and one after 
another his loved ones are taken from 
him. until finally he is left alone and in- 
volved in all kinds of financial difficulties. 
Through overwork and trouble his health 
gives way and creditors become press- 
ing ;the Sheriff appears and sells his last 
remaining bit of property. He is turned 
out of doors and finds himself a wanderer 
on the highway, with not a friend to 
grasp him by the hand with a word of 
cheer. The world turns its back upon 
him and he brings up in the poor house 
where he dies and fills a pauper’s grave 
and the last clod of earth is scarce press- 
ed down upon the rough box that con- 
tains his mortal remains when he is for- 
gotten and is—so far as we can see—the 
same as if he had never been. 

B. prospers in everything; his child- 
ren grow up to be a credit to him and 
he finds himself honoured by all men 
and passes to’a ripe old age and when 
_he dies the country mourns; a monument 
reaching almost to the skies is erected 
over his grave and his memory remains 
green forever. 

Was A. ‘unlucky’ and B. ‘lucky’? 
Think this over. It was no lack of good 
judgement or foresight that one failed, 


Send for copy—no charge. 


FLY BOOK 


‘ The handiest, most compact 
. > mostcomplete Fly Book made. 
~*~ Holds 36 to 54 dozen flies. 
S “The best book yet.” 


Flies always in sight. No metal to rust hooks. 
Moth, dust and moisture proof. Loose leaf. 
Size 4 x 7 inches, fits any pocket 


PRICES 
DELIVERED FREE 
Canvas - - $2.00 
Seal Grain - $3.50 
Morocco - - $4.50 
Pig Skin - - $6.00 
Holders per doz. $2.00 


FOR SALE BY | 
Tackle Dealers Everywhere 2 
If your dealer wont supply | DRYING: 
you, write us PAD 
Cooner Fly Book Co. troR 
20 Montgomery St. LEADERS 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
—_ i SIX FLY 
SS "HOLDERS 
Send today for 
De tested folder: POCKET FOR |. 


BAIT HOOKS, ETC. 
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nor was it any credit to the other that 
he succeeded. Surely some power, some 
influence over which neither had control 
threw down one and raised the other 
up. Lightning did not strike B’s barn, 
nor did his crops fail, nor did sickness 
and death despoil him. 

This is no overdrawn case; we all 
could point out such instances in or dur- 
ing our lives. Such things are, we know 
they are, and that is all we know about 
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it. ‘Call it ‘luck,’ ‘fate,’ ‘chance,’ ‘destiny,’ 
or what you will the fact remains that 
there is some unknown or unseen influ- 
ence or power at work either for or 
against us, and over it we have no control 
and in the face of which we float like a 
chip on the bosom of the broad ocean. 
Think of these things as we will, study 
them as we can, think, think, and ponder, 
and the more we do so the less we will 
know about it until we are forced—per- 


A Successful Young Hunter and Trapper : 


haps against our will—to admit that — 
there is “a destiny that shapes our ends, — 
rough hew as we may.” a 
Remember: 
You will find that luck : 

Is only pluck ; 


To try a thing over and over; 


Patience and skill, 3 
Courage and will, | 
Are the four lucky leaves of luck’s- ~ 
clover. 7 


BY DR. J. WYCLIFFE MARSHALL, { 


HE fact that a boy living in an un- 
organized district of Ontario can 


spend a winter in the woods with ° 


profit to himself and also do much 
to protect the deer in his distret has been 
well exemplified during the past winter 
in the person of George Avery, or Jim 
Hugh, as he is known to his intimates, a 
lad of sixteen years of age, living -at 
Spragge, Ontario. 
The boy has inherited a keen hunting 
instinct, tracing his descent from a line 


The successful young hunter and trapper. 


of hunters. His grandfather, the late N. 
Avery, was for many years one of the 
best known hunters, trappers and guides 
in Muskoka, and his father is one of the 
most cunning hunters who ever shoul- 
dered a rifle. Between them they in- 
stilled into this youthful Nimrod, all the 
qualifications going to make a skilful 
hunter. : 

When the sawmill, at which this young ~ 
man works in the summer, closed down 
for the winter, Jim Hugh picked up a — 
companion and away they hiked thirty — 
miles back in the woods, fitted up a shack 
and decided to spend the winter trapping 
and wolf hunting. 

Before the lakes and streams froze up 
these youthful hunters had bagged thir- 
ty-three mink, four fisher and a lot of 
white weasel. Then they turned their 
attention to wolf hunting. When heard 
from at the end of January four timber 
wolves had fallen to bullets from Jim 
Hugh’s rifle and before spring he expects 
to be the means of death to a good many 
more. 

From the sale of his furs and the boun- 
ties on wolf scalps these youngsters will 
not only have a profitable winter finan- 
cially but will also have been the means 
of saving the lives of dozens of deer ~ 
which the miserable “beasties” would 
have been sure to have destroyed had 
their lives been spared. 

Later information show no further ad- 
dition of wolf heads though good work 
was anticipated in this direction during 
March. Two fine lynx were trapped, one 
a beauty the pelt of which brought $20 
and the other $15. 
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“The 
Pinch of 
Prosperity” 


Prosperity is fine—but how 
it pinches the pocket-book 
that pays the household 
bills!’ Neither the Pinch of 
Procperity nor the Stress of 
Hard Times will 
embarrass’ the 
housewife who 
knows the culin- 
ary uses and nu- 
tritive value of 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the food that supplies more real body-building material than meat 
or eggs, is more easily digested and costs much less. Two 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit heated in the oven and served with hot 
milk and a little cream will supply all-the strength-giving nutri- 
ment needed for a half-day’s work. The Biscuit makes delicious 
combinations with grated 
pineapple or other fresh 
or preserved fruits. 


HN For breakfast heat the Biscuit 
in the oven to restore crispness 


and pour over it hot milk, adding 
a little cream and a dash of salt. 


Made by The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Limited, Niageray 
alls, Ontario. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Street West. 


OUR MEDICINE BAG 


By a new clause adopted by the On- 
tario Legislature, on the motion of Hon. 
F. Cochrane, Minister of Lands, Forests 
and Mines, the rangers in Algonquin 
Park will have authority in future to 
kill beaver under certain restricted con- 
ditions. The Minister declared that one 
thousand could be killed and never be 
missed. In order to prevent outsiders 
from taking advantage of this new ar- 
rangement, the Ontario Government 
have secured a design, which has been 
registered at Ottawa, of a new Govern- 
ment stamp, and all skins will be stamp- 
ed with the Government stamp before 
being sold. The beaver have increased 
so rapidly in the park of‘late years that 
this step, which has been advocated by 
many outsiders, will probably commend 


itself to all who know the conditions in 


the park. 


“Everything comes to him who waits” 
—even rewards in place of criticisms. 
Game wardens have had plenty of the 
latter, but a turn in fortune’s wheel ap- 
pears to have set in. In our January 
issue we recorded the presentation to 
Mr. E. T. Loveday, who holds the posi- 
tions of game warden and fishery over- 
seer for both the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and is stationed at Ottawa, 
of a Colt’s revolver and holster, by mem- 
bers of fish and game clubs, as a mark 
of their satisfaction with his efforts in 
enforcing the law. In this issue we have 
to note a further presentation to the same 
favored individual. The Horton Manu- 
facturing Company, of Bristol, Conn., 
the well-known steel rod makers, have 
forwarded him a telescope fishing rod, 
described as the finest fishing rod ever 
seen in Ottawa. The rod is nickel-plated 
and the handle is of celluloid with guides 
on outside of rod, so that the line can be 
used inside or on the outside of the rod. 


‘but 


It seems impossible to break it, as the > 


steel is so finely tempered it can form a 


company have recognized good work. 
They know well that when fish protec- 
tion is enforced anglers increase and the 
sale of rods is brisk. Mr. Loveday was 


the first person to use a Bristol steel rod” 


in Ottawa about twenty years ago. The 
rod, after twenty years of service, is still 
in good order. After this it will be no 
surprise to our readers to be told fur- 
ther that Inspector Loveday is respon- 
sible for a series of recent seizures in 
both provinces, including a trunk full of 
nets and one hundred traps. Convic- 
tions and fines have followed in quite a 
number of these cases. 


i* 


The eastern townships of Quebec were 
once the happy hunting grounds of the 
Abenekis Indians. The forces of civili- 
zation have been at work for a century, 
the eastern townships hunting 
grounds are still productive. Dr. Hight, 
of Lennoxville, who has this year secured 
seven foxes, half a dozen mink, and a 
dozen skunks, and who is in touch with 


hunting conditions throughout the town- . 


ships, estimates that the catch of the 
three leading fur-bearing animals this 
winter will amount to 500 mink, 2,000 
foxes, and 3,000 skunks. Now mink are 
worth from $8 to $10 each, foxes $7 each, 


and skunks on an average $2 each. Thus — 


the revenue of the townships from these 


three animals this year will be: mink, 
$4,000; foxes, $14,000; and skunks, 
$6,000; or a total of $24,000. Muskrat 


will be worth 65c. or more this spring. 
They can only be hunted in April, which, 
by the way, appears to be an error in the 
law, as the skins are prime in March and 
May. Then there is the sport of deer 
hunting. On the whole this is not pro- 


complete circle and go back straight. The — 


2 


— 
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A cup of 


pee eel 
BOVRIL 


In the chilly mornings or at night before 


turning in gives 


WARMTH 
NOURISHMENT 


AND 


STRENGTH. 


The Ideal Beverage | Its Pure—That's Sure 


ASK FOR 


(LONDON) 


A PALE ALE, palatable, full 
of the virtues of malt and 
hops, and in sparkling con- 
dition, is the ideal beverage. 


Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by 


British Subjects 


Now when chemists announce 
its purity, and judges its merit, 
one need look no further. 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co. 
LIMITED 
Aylmer, Ontario, Canada 
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fitable, the total expenditure of the hun- 


ters in cash being far more than any re- . 


ceipts which may result. The deer, 
however, are an important factor in the 
still happy hunting grounds of the east- 
ern townships. . 


A heavy fine was inflicted upon the 
Hudson Bay Company, by Magistrate 
Fournier, of Sudbury, when he fined 
George T. S. Train, the manager of the 
Biscotasing post, the sum of $6,150 and 
costs, being $50 and costs for each of 123 
beaver pelts seized, or two months’ im- 
prisonment on each charge, the terms to 
run consecutively, and amounting to 
twenty years and six months in the peni- 
tentiary. Counsel for the defence urged 
that this was Train’s first offence, but 
the magistrate took the view that the 
real offender was the company, and that 
this was by no means their first offence. 
Crown Attorney Clary explained that the 
Hudson Bay Co. were really behind 
Train, and they had been convicted time 
and again without effect. It is estima- 
ted that these beaver pelts will cost the 
company about $8,000, including $1,000 
the value of the furs, and these furs will 
also be confiscated. The company may 
appeal on the ground that the furs were 
taken by the Indians, and that the latter 
have rights, under Dominion treaties, 
which no provincial legislation can an- 
nul, 


By employing woodsmen to track the 
animals on snowshoes, the Government 
of Nova Scotia hopes to secure twenty 
fine New Brunswick deer to transplant 
into the peninsula for breeding purposes. 
Permission to run down the deer has 
been granted by the New Brunswick 
Government. Some years ago this same 
privilege was given by the old Govern- 
ment, but the whole lot were not secured. 
Those which were driven over are found 
to have increased in numbers very satis- 
factorily. New Brunswick sportsmen 
are glad to see the deer thinned out, 
even to this small extent, for the deer 
are blamed for the practical extermina- 
tion of the caribou, with which they carry 
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on a perpetual feud, killing some in fights 
and frightening the survivors to new 
haunts through their immensely greater 
numerical strength.—St. John Sun. 


In the neighbourhood of Parry Sound, 
Ontario, the depredations of the wolves — 
among the sheep were so great during ~ 
the fall and early winter, that a wolf hunt — 
was organized for the purpose of ridding — 
the district of some of the pests. “a 


The Delta, British Columbia, Game 
Protective Association decided, at their 
last annual meeting to ask the Provincial 
Government to declare next season a 
closed one for pheasants, and to shorten 
the season for ducks to two months. 
Provincial Game Warden Williams, who © 
was present, stated that the pheasants E 
were gradually depreciating in quality, | 
owing to the constant inbreeding caused 
by the diminishing numbers, as the 
hunters thinned them out year by year. ; 
He spoke of the number of Mongolian | 
birds which had been placed in captivity 
at Chilliwack, and which were to be 
turned loose gradually by the Govern-— 
ment authorities. Next year 1,000 birds- 
are to be raised and distributed in vari- 
ous places. If the sportsmen were allowed 
to shoot them, the efforts of the workers 
for improved and more pheasants would 
be largely nullified. The association © 
took much the same view, and passed © 
the resolution calling on the Government ’ 
to have a closed season, unanimously. { 
In consideration of the’ good work done _ 
by the Vancouver Acclimitization Com- — 
pany, through whose efforts the colony ~ 
of pheasants at Chilliwack was estab- 
lished, the association undertook to wipe — 
off the deficit of the concern. In recom-— 
mendng that the duck season be shorten-_ 
ed to two months, it was stated by the 
varous speakers that the birds were be- 
coming scarcer every year, and it seemed 
that the market hunter was getting them 
all. The latter are at work throughout 
the whole season, so that when the ordin- 
ary hunter went out he got but a small 
bag. It was recommended that the sea- 
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THERMOS: 


A WIDE WORLD NECESSITY 


The sportsmen of to-day have become greatly 
enthused over THERMOS ‘as being one of their 
greatest conveniences and comforts. 


In THERMOS a long felt want is supplied. 


The Same Bottle— 
Keeps Contents 
Ice Cold 3 Days 
without Ice 


Remember This— 
THERMOS Keeps 
Contents Hot 24 
Hours without Fire § 


_——————————— ———————SSS 
For Sale by Drug 
Hardware, Jewelry 
and Sporting 
Goods stores. 


The Vacuum does 
it. No chemicals 
used. 


Filled, emptied 
and cleaned like # 
an ordinary bott‘e 


Ask for THER- 
MOS, Price, $2.75 
uid up. 


Every bottle guaranteed satisfactory or mon y 
refunded 


CANADIAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. LTD. 
12-14 Sheppard St. - - - Toronto 


DO YOUR CORNS ACHE? 


ANTICOR 


THE SAFETY CORN SHAVER 


Shaves them away wafer by 
wafer until it gets the core. 
NO DANGER. NO PAIN, 


Callous flesh of all kinds eas- 

ily and quickly remoyed. 

PERFECT SELF-TREAT- 
MENT 

Avoid using dangerous knives 

and razors. Next time may 

be fatal. 


= (= 


Buy ANTICOR to-day. Price 
$1.25, including 3 double 
edged blades. 


: 


3 


Wg 
So 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


For Sale by Drug, Shoe, 
Hardware and Jewelry stores, 
or write, 


CANADIAN MERCHANDISE LIMITED 
Hunter-Rose Bldg. = = = Toronto 


We Outfit Camping Parties 


There are several excellent canoe trips in Ontario, of which we 
can furnish serviceable charts, as well as providing the 


Provisions, Tents, Utensils, Blankets 
and General Camp Outfit. 


For upwards of a quarter of a century, it has been a special feature 
of our business to outfit Camping Parties, and we know the requirements 


thoroughly and invite enquiries. 


MICHIE & CO., Ltd. 


7 King Street West, TORONTO, Canada 


Established 1835. 
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son be from October 7th to November 
30th, and that the tag system be adop- 
ted in connection with ducks sold on the 
market. The game law limits the num- 
ber of ducks shot by anyone during the 
season to 250, and the idea of the tag 
system is to issue 250 tags to each mar- 
ket. hunter. When a duck is sold a tag has 
to be surrendered. Officers for the year 
were elected as follows: President, John 
McKee; vice-president, F. J. Green; 
secretary-treasurer, H. G. Hutcherson; 
executive committee, Messrs. W. A. 
Kirkland, Thos. Hume, and Lealand 
Hornby. 


The Canadian Commission of Conser- 
vation have adopted the following reso- 
lution respecting waters and _ water 
powers: “That in future no unconditional 
titles to water powers should be given 
but that every grant or lease of powers 
should be subject, among others, to the 
following conditions: Development with- 
in a specified time; public control of 
rates ; a rental with power to revise same 
at a later period.” At a meeting of the 
executive committee the following were 
adopted: 1—“That a memorial be pre- 
pared and submitted expressing the op- 
position of the Commision to the propo- 
sition to dam the St. Lawrence at the 
Long Sault, or to any similar proposition 
involving the construction of a dam 
across the St. Lawrence.” 2—“That 
the meeting records its opposition to the 
export of power at Fort Frances being 
authorized by the Government.” 


The Province of Ontario received in 
fishing licenses during last year a total 
of $74,797. The receipts are apportioned 
as follows: From licenses in Lake Su- 


perior, $5,078.78; northern channel of 
Lake Huron, $7,553.75; Georgian Bay, 
$5,057.23; Lake Huron and Lake St. 


Clair, $6,711.98; St. Clair, Thames and 
Detroit rivers, $4,048.98; Lake Erie and 
Grand River, $26,672.92; Lake Ontario 
and Bay of Quinte, $7,629.32. The prices 
of licenses range all the way from $1 to 
$1,000, according to the quality of the 
nets used. 
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Mr. C. C. Benjamin, who for some 
years past has been steamship agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at Chicago, ~ 
has been appointed general tourist agent — 
of the company, with offices at Montreal. — 
This position is a newly-created one, and 
means that the company will devote much ~ 
more attention than in the past to at- 
tracting tourist traffic from the United 
States and other countries. This kind 
of traffic has come to be one of the most ~ 
important of the company’s sources of 
revenue, and it is showing remarkable q 
increase every year. . 


An effort is being made to have fishing 
licenses for the netting — of sturgeon 5 
granted for Lake Nipissing. Upon in- — 
formation being received that steps were — 
being taken with this-end in view, local — 
organizations immediately got busy to. 
combat the movement, and _ telegrams 
protesting against licenses being granted — 
were sent to Hon. Dr. Reaume, from 
Robert Rankin, Mayor of North Bay; 
John Ferguson, President of the North — 
Bay Board of Trade; John Murphy, — 
Reeve of Widdifield Township; and 
Thomas Darling, President of the Cal- 
lander Board of Trade. It is understood — 
that the movement to secure licenses has 
influential backing, but the long~cam-— 
paign which resulted in the cancelling of © 
the licenses two years ago, and the strong — 
local feeling against renewal of net- fish- 
ing, with its menace to tourist business, ~ 
should result in a successful opposttici 
to the movement. . 


A new excursion trail for mounted 
tourists has been opened, starting from 
Carbonate, twenty miles south of Gol-— 
den, B.C., thence travelling fifty miles” 
west, and striking the Canadian Pacific — 
Railway at Bear Creek, near Glacier, 
ie, four or five miles from Glacier _ 
House This trip was made by Mr. 
Madison Grant anda party. They found 
it the best of all mountain trips that 
they fag ever taken. Mr. Grant was 
looking for specimens for the Zoological 
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Oil Tan Moccasins & Hunting Boots 
That Beat Them All. 


We have been making Moccasins 
for years, and know what is 
required. 


IMPORTANT. 


Our Moccasins are 
all made with the 
patent Stiffened 
Heel. 


Our list comprises 6 inch, 10 
inch, 14 inch and 16 inch legs, with 
or without soles and heels. Double 
or single so!es sewed or nailed on. 


Beal Bros. 


52 Wellington St. East, 


Toronto, Ontario 


What would your 
boot be like with- 
out a Stiffener ? 
A Moccasin with- 
out our Patent 
Heel would be 
the same. 


We control all 
rights. 


This is 
one 
point we St in. 


Tanners & Manufacturers 
It stiffens. Will Sess cael of Moccasins, Leggings, 
notrip. Will not Our Hunting Boot with 


break down. double sewed sole. tc 


What is the Test of 
Good Underwear ? 


Comfort and health are affected by the underwear we use. 


To select suitable underwear we want to know what has given the 
greatest satisfaction to others, and why it has given satisfaction. 


This brings us at once to JAEGER PURE WOOL UNDER- 


WEAR, which is the most used and the best liked of any underwear 
in the world. 


This is due to its high quality and its absolute purity. 


It gives longer wear, greater comfort and greater health security 
than any other kind of underwear. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Co., Ltd., 


23! Yonge Street, Toronto. 
316 St. Catherine Street West Montreal Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
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Museum in New York. He found what 
he wanted, and he found this new Won- 
derland as well. 


E. Fenety, who has been stationed at 
Pickerel, Ont., on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway staff, is opening up a sports- 
man’s camp with outfit at Pickerel sta- 
tion in the spring. Fishermen and hun- 
ters will do well to see what he can do 
for them. There is already a very good 
man there, in Mr. M. H. Fenton, but 
there is more than room for another. 
Mr. Fenety will have a gasoline boat and 
a good supply of canoes. The good re- 
putation of both Mr. Fenety and Mr. 
Fenton is one that can be endorsed. 
They are men who give value for the 
money which they ask. The maskin- 
onge and bass fishing of the French 
River remains unexcelled. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State fish and game protectors, an 
announcement was made by A. Kelly 


Evans, of the Ontario Commission on: 


fisheries and game, that Canada would 
co-operate actively with similar com- 
missions of other countries in all move- 
ments tending to conserve the great 
wealth of forests and fisheries and game 
of the continent for future generations. 


The destitution and starvation among 
the Indians of the Far North last winter 
is explained in letters which have recent- 
ly been received from beyond the Barren 
Lands. The correspondent states that 
during last winter, reindeer, on which 
many of the Mackenzie River bands de- 
pend for subsistence, made a most re- 
markable trek away across the Rockies, 
through Yukon into Alaska, from the 
Barren Lands, going in directly the op- 
posite direction from that usually follow- 
ed by the great herds which have in- 
variably wintered on the shores of the 
Hudson Bay heretofore. The Indians 
repaired to the usual hunting grounds, 
only to find them deserted, and nearly 
starved hefore they could get back, 
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his dinner than 


empty-handed. No explanation has been — 


found for this remarkable freak of the 
deer, which journeyed in 
bands as to take over twenty-two hours 
to pass a point on their march. Stranger 


still is the fact that musk oxen, which 


have always gone north-west from Bar- 
ren Lands before that year, migrated to 
Hudson Bay territory. 


“M. A. B.” writes from Parry Sound, 
Ont.: There are many men in this town 
who have, either during the open hunting 


season just closed, or seasons in years — 


now passed into history, enjoyed many 
adventurous and unique experiences in 
these northern woods. To these, then, 
the following incident may prove inter- 
esting. At all events, it did to me, and 
I have seen a bit of the woods. A 
young friend of mine, Mr. Alex. Dixon, 
of Trout Lake, Parry Sound district, 
was a witness of and a participator in 
a ‘drama in the wilderness, which makes 
a strange hunting experience. Alex. 
was on his ‘runway, waiting patiently 
for the music of the hounds coming from 
over the burns, ready for anything from 
a fawn to a gentleman that wears the 
antlers, and pretty sure of getting his 
quarry too, for Alex. pulls a good gun. 
With every faculty alert, a sharp crack 


was heard some distance off, and~the 
sound of feet running over the dry 
leaves right in his direction. Out of the 


underbrush came a big hare like a flash, 
and right on his heels a magnificent red 
fox going just a little faster. The fox 


caught the hare right there in the bit of © 


open within plain sight of the human - 
hunter. Mr. Fox had no sooner caught 
by a quick shake the 
rabbit was ready for the pot. Alex. 
here put in the first link in the chain of 
destruction, for with one shot the red 
fellow passed to his reward. Now, to 
see the fox catch and kill the rabbit, and 
then to kill the fox was certainly a bit 
of hunting luck. Before, however, the 
echo of that shot had fairly died away, 
another fox came tearing along on the 
same hot trail, after his bit of the rabbit 
pot pie. Again Alex. pulled on the red 


such great 5 
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Lark 5 


wd Beary 


Use More Of 


Clark’s Pork and Beans 


And Less of Butcher’s Meat. 


Your children will like them just as well 
or better. 

They will thrive just as well on them. 

They cost less than one half. 

Then why should you buy butcher’s 
meat ? 


All CLARK’S MEATS are good meats. 


WM. CLARK - - Montreal 


Manufacturer of High-Grade Food Specialties. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures. 
—Milton’s L’ Allegro 


time to think of getting 
outdoors again—time then to think 
about what you need to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure out of your outdoor 
life. It makes no difference what your 
favorite outdoor recreation or sport may be, you will find a pair of 


GOERZ BINOCULARS 


indispensable to its keenest enjoyment. Let us send you a free copy of our new 
booklet ‘‘ Goerz Binoculars’’. It will tell you all about the glasses, how good 
they are and why. Please mention your dealer’s name when you write. 


If you are interested in photographic lenses, cameras or shutters, get a copy of our new, handsomely 
illustrated general catalog, free at any photo supply store, or by mail from us for 6 cents in stamps. 
\ 
/ Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
® Office and Factory: 79r East 130th St., New York yy 
Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: For Middle West, Burke & James, Chicago: 
Pacific Coast, Hirsch & Kaiser, San Francisco: Canada, R. F. Smith, Montreal. 
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fellow’s mate, and another brush went 
to adorn a pioneer’s home. Needless to 
say, the young man was quite elated as he 
told the story round the fire that night, 


over a pipe of favorite mixture, and well © 


he might be, for seldom does Dame 
Fortune smile upon a follower of Nim- 
rod to such an extent.” 


The Game Getter Gun occupies a pro- 
minent position in both the Consumers’ 
and Trade catalogues of the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., copies of which for 1910 have just 
been issued. This latest of the many 
specialties for sportsmen which the 
Marble Company have manufactured has 
already secured a place of its own 
amongst the fraternity, a place which 
it fills admirably, and which appears to 
be daily extending. Mr. Marble’s fine 
success is due to the fact that experience 
told him just what sportsmen required, 
and the whole of his many useful inven- 
tions have proved of real service. In 


every instance the point is not whether. 


a sportsman can afford them, but 
whether he can afford to be without 
them. One and all are helpful in the 
woods, and circumstances often arise 
when their possession not only means 
comfort, but also safety. On all jour- 
neys where lightness means much saving 
in portaging, these specialties come in 
most useful, and testify to Mr. Marble’s 
ingenuity and talent in perfecting them. 
Generations of sportsmen will have cause 
to bless his name. The trade catalogue 
will be forwarded to any dealer, and the 
consumers’ catalogue to all readers ad- 
dressing the company direct and men- 
tioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


“Canoe” writes from Campbellford, 
Ont.: “In your February number I notice 
a proposed trip for the coming summer 
from St. John, N.B., via Hudson Bay, 
Moose Factory, Mattagami, and Biscot- 
asing, thence down the Mississaga River. 
Before tourists can reach the latter river 
which does not come within fifty miles 
of Bisco, they must canoe up the Spanish 
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to the Height of Land. After leaving 


Bisco, it is ten miles by the lake of the 
same name, across the locks built by 
Booth and Shannon, twelve miles, across 
Ramsay Lake to Cat Bay, four miles, 


up Spanish River, eight miles, a short — 


carry, Canoe Lake, eight miles, with four 
small lakes and five carries, one a mile 
long, but good trail, then Mississaga 


Lake, about four miles, to Upper Green — 


Lake, where there is a very comfortable 
Hudson Bay post to rest in, but not 
used now by this company. From this 
lake to Aubrey Falls is, say, fifty miles, 
with about the same number of portages.. 
One of them, known as the Horse Shoe, 


is eight miles around and only half a ~ 


mile across, but rather a rough trail. 
Lower Green Lake comes next, but is 
not a very inviting place to camp, being 
very low banks and swampy. This is 
nothing, however, when the tourist sees 
Aubrey Falls. 
this magnificent waterfall, some sixty 
feet in height, and with the scenery on 
its river banks and island just below the 
falls, makes up for any handicaps that 
may be encountered. Game is seen in 
large numbers—moose, red deer, bear, 
and partridges. The fishing is also good, 
with large lake trout and pike, all taken 
easily. Camping grounds are found all 
along the route, and in lovely spots. 
Ducks are fairly plentiful, while fasp- 
berries, ‘blueberries, and cranberries are 
almost unlimited in season. I was on 
this reserve in 1908, and had the pleasure 
of meeting two young tourists from 
Toronto at Upper Green Lake. As I 
was staying alone, I was delighted with 


their company. We spent a couple of © 


days together, and those days I have 
never forgotten. Knowing this route, 
I can honestly recommend it to tourists, 
both for scenery and sport.” 


Mr. N. P. Leach writes from Pasadena, 
Cal.: “Referring to an item in your issue 
of February, from Mr. Dobell, I would 
say that he will not be able to get either 
capercailzie or black game from the State 
of Maine, and I give below the address 
of a reliable trapper who traps these 


One needs only to see © 


ll 


- 
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In the vont rows oe |. 
_For important and ese eccasions enge” Collars ine AN cane od taste with 
“solid comfort—give that easy, natural appearance so characteristic of particular dressers. 


FIT CHALLE NG LOOK 


SNUGLY WATERPROOF : LIKE LINEN 


COLLARS & GUFFS 


_ You can’t tell them from linen. They are made in the latest, most fashionable models; have the dressy _ 
_ look and dull finish of the best Irish linen, and cannot wilt, no matter how warm you get. You save | 
| laundry expense and annoyance—a rub from a wet cloth and the “Challenge” Collar is as good as new. | 


If your dealer hasn't “Challenge” Brand, send us 25c., stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50c. per pair for cuffs, and _ 
' we will supply you. Send to-day for our new style book —“Hints for Careful Dressers.” | 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 54-64 Fraser Avenue, TORONTO, CANADA *“ 


GOOD HEALTH! 
DRINK 


Bromo Mineral 


The well known morning bracer. 
Sweetens a sour stomach 


Sold at all Hotels in Canada 


ALSO DEALERS 
IN ALL KINDS OF 


HOTEL GLASSWARE 
If your grocer does not keep 


AND your i 
these in his stock, write us direct. 


HOTEL SUPPLIES. Made under Government Inspection. 


BROMO MINERAL CO., F.W. Pearman Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


have been on the market for over 
fifty years and are known from At- 
lantic to Pacific for their uniform 
excellent quality. 


86 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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birds for export: Mans Anderson, care can no mak’ heem come out. I try, aida 
of Madsen & T. Baagoe, Tordenskjolds- Amiel hees try too, but no. I try wit’ ~~ 


gade 30, Copenhagen, Denmark. I 
would advise those who order these birds 
to give positive instructions against their 
wings being clipped; then they can be 
turned loose soon after their arrival 
without danger of their being caught by 
either fox or bob-cat. In localities where 
the black or red birch is plentiful, I be- 
lieve that they could be kept, and would 
breed in confinement in a pen ten by 
thirty feet, by giving them plenty of 
fresh water and grav el, and mixing birch 
twigs with their other food, which should 
be wheat, barley, and other grains. The 
top of their run should be covered with 
cotton cloth, otherwise they would be 
liable to injure themselves in flying up 
and striking their heads against the wire 
netting. We have found it a good plan 
to so cover the pens where we kept other 
game birds, as quail, sharp-tail grouse, 
etc. I would also advise those who wish 
to import these birds to place their or- 
ders for them as soon as possible, other- 
wise they would have to wait over for 


another season before their order would . 


be filled.” 


“G. W.” writes, under date of Febru- 
ary 15th: “Last night I had some Indians 
(half breeds) from a nearby camp come 
in for a smoke and a chat. From one 
of them, named Abe, I got a yarn, which 
though not very long, is about the tallest 
thing in hunting yarns I ever heard. I 
will try and give it in the broken English 
in which it was told to me: ‘Me an’ 
Amiel, we was hunt on Montizamber, 
las’ winter, *bout fifteen mile nort’. Dat 
beeg lak’ he’s dere, you know him? 
Well, we went won Sunday for look at 
de trap. We start “bout eight o’clock, 
an’ bout noon we come to firs’ line traps. 
I tak’ dat wan, Amiel he tak’ nex’ 
wan, he not bring hees gun wit’ 
him, but I had mine. De snow he’s 
purty deep, wit’ a leetle crus’ on it. 
Purty soon I hear Amiel come close; he 
say he’s fine fresh caribou track, ’bout 
half mile ’way. ‘Nichin, bazhic ahthick.’ 
We go. I put fresh ca’tridge in my gun 
as we go, empty shell, he’s steek, steek, 


knife, an’ cot my han’ here—see, ° caween | 


nichin, dot dam gun hes nevair no good. 


Dat cariboo he’s not gone more dan half 


hour ’go. We hear heem mak’ de noise 
—wat you call it—crack? Yes, mak’ de 
crack in de ‘bush, jes’ leetle to de right 
of hees track. We stop, an’ purty soon 
he’s come into a clear place “bout one 
honder yards ’way. De snow right up to 
hees belly. Amiel he say we catch 
heem anyway. We ron, he ron, but no 
can ron as fas’ as we can. Purty soon 
we catch up to heem. MHe’s not ver 
beeg. Amiel hes keek off hes snowshoes 
and jomp on dat dam caribou—jump on 
hees back, grab hees head, and try for 
break hees neck. Me I cot down beeg 
pole for heet heem on de head too, but, 
by gosh, dat caribou he’s jomp he’s hin’ 
legs an’ t’row Amiel five fet away, but 
den I heet heem on de head wit’ my hax 
and stun him. Den we bleed him an’ 
tak’ heem home.’ That was ‘going 
some, wasn’t it? This is a true yarn. 
The other Indians confirm it. Amiel is 
a lithe little man, three quarters French 
and the rest Indian, and one of those 
bunches of spring and muscle that could 
give a caribou a good race for a hundred 
yards on bare ground.” 


~ 


The Los Angeles Herald, in a recent 
issue, has the following to say of Mr. — 
N. P. Leach, a former Canadian sports-- 
man, who told in our pages some months | 
ago the conditions of sport in the state 
of his adoption—California: 
close of the duck season, a review of the 
nimrods who have shown themselves 
above the average in the art of dropping — 
the quacking aviators, brings out in bold 
relief the names of Ernest E. Ekdale, 
the gun man at a local sporting goods 
house, and N. 


caller of the southland, while Leach is an 
old stager at the sport, receiving his first — 
gun training in the days of Daniel, Le- 
fever, Marlin, and Winchester. Al 


“With the 


P.- Leach,-of Pasadena. =e 
Ekdale is known as the champion duck © 


pe 
2 # 


te 
as 
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<< 
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active in the sport as the youngest. 


=> 


though now at the age of 72, he is as ~ 
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MY POLICY 


IN THE MANUFACTURING OF 


Jams, Jellies, Preserves 


AND 


Marmalade 


Has always been and always will be, ‘*‘ The 
PUREST is NONE TOO GOOD for the 
public.” 


I have strictly adhered e seven were found tobe 
to this policy. The fact - realy PURE and 
that | have is best proven = a SOUND Food, and of 

by referring to uw the 67 TEN were 


ene % Ve) manufactured by E. D. 
Bulletin “194 aa SMITH. -Twenteaee 


issued by Department of 
Inland Revenue, Ottawa, 


where the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth 
pertaining to the JAMS, 
JELLIES and MAR- 
MALADE sold by the 
trade is told. 


Here it is in a nutshell: 
One Hundred and Six- 
teen samples of Jam 
were analyzed. Sixty- 


were put up by private 
parties; [wenty-seven 
were imported and the 
balance by other con- 
cems. EVERY ONE 
of my samples were 
declared “SPOTLESS” 
and “ UNBLEM- 
ISHED,” containing ab- 


solutely no preservative 


or coloring matter, too 


much water or glucose. 


IT WILL PAY you to order 


goods put up by 


ED. SMITH 


Winona, Ont. 


Watch announcements 


in sub- 


sequent issues of this publication. 
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During a recent hunt at the Pasadena 
Duck Club, when the duck caller was a 
guest of Mr. Leach, the two dropped the 
limit, and after the day’s sport the host 
seemed as fresh as when the fun started. 
Both were reported to have made long- 
distance shots which, with ordinary 
marksmen, would have caused a strain- 
ing of gun barrels. 


Dry fly fishing for trout is discussed 
in an interesting maner in the latest 
catalogue of W. J. Jamison, 2751 Polk 
street, Chicago, Ill. The ‘arguments 
used are convincing, and the author ex- 
plains how a novice may dry fly fish 
equally as well as an expert. His argu- 
ments are backed up by quoted testi- 
mony from all parts of the country, and 
in addition there is also the remarkable 
success of his ‘‘Coaxer’ floating trout 
fly. He likewise gives authorities in 
favor, of his’ .“Coaxer” “bass baity 2, Ghe 
catalogue itself is a fine production, and 
one calculated to gain and retain the in- 
terest of all fishermen. Many colored 
half tones show 
their natural colors, and the fine catches 
of ‘bass and trout also shown add much 
to’ the atractiveness of the production. 
Included in the illustrations is a novel 
feature. The one showing the new 
“Coaxer” luminous surface bait 1s coated 
with the same wonderful light-giving 
material as the bait itseli, and af, after 
being exposed to a strong light for a 
minute or two it is taken to a dark 
place it will glow with a bright light, 
giving an exact representation of the 
bait under similar circumstances. All 
fishermen interested in either bait or fly 
casting should have a copy of this cata- 
logue, which Mr. Jamison will gladly 
-forward to readers who will apply to 
him direct, enclosing a two-cent stamp, 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


An Alberta correspondent desires the 
advantage of the opinions of some of our 
experienced readers upon the question 
of the rifle best adapted to general game 
shooting in Canada. The points upon 


the baits and flies in‘ 
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which he most wishes enlightenment 


are: First, the double rifle; second, single 
shot rifle; third, magazine or repeating 
rifle; fourth, the most suitable bore, etc. 


\WWhen the United States and Canada 
are conferring over the proposed fisher- 
les treaty to apply on the great lakes, 
Michigan fishermen are anxiously look- 
ing to the State Fisheries Comission for 
what they term protection of state busi- 
ness. The Wolverines are using every 
influence to prevent the ratification of 
the treaty. They object especially to 
the increased size of mesh called for. 


There is a plague of wood pigeons in 
the Newport, Market Drayton, and other 
districts of Shropshire, England, and 
farmers have organized weekly shoot- 
ings. 


The travelling forces in the services 
of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Com- 
pany, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., are in- 
creased by the inclusion within their 
ranks of Mr. T. L. Hopkins, who has 
had the experiences of a conection ex- 
tending over a score of years with the 
sporting goods business. Mr. Hopkins 


Mr. T. L. Hopkins, 


~ Sei 
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| Very much 
Appreciated 
Now and always 


Has been 
One of the 


Renowned brands. 


No one 
Ever refuses 


# Van Horne Cigar 


Harris, Harkness & Co., Makers, Montreal, Que. 


J. J. TURNER & SONS 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada. 


The largest manufacturers and dealers in Canada of 

Camping and Sporting Goods, Tents, Flags, Sails, 

Awnings, Folding Camp Beds, Tables, Chairs, Stoves, 

Anchors, Life Belts, Life Buoys, Side and Head Lights, 

Rugs, Blankets, Pillows, Pack Sacks, Clothes Bags, 

Canoes, Row Boats, Launches, Paddles, Oars, 
Rowlocks. 


Complete Camping Outfits to rent. 
Write for Catalogue. 


J. J. TURNER & SONS 


(Grand Opera House Block) 


Corner of George, King and Water Streets, Peterborough, Ont, Canada. 
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was for some years associated with the 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Cot Sst: 
Louis, Mo., and later on joined the 
Simmons Hardware Co., of the same 
city, the last four years being in charge 
of the cutlery and sporting goods depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis branch. In 
addition to his personal popularity, Mr. 
Hopkins has a wide acquaintance in the 
lines with which he has been so _ long 
identified. Mr, Hopkins’ particular field 
of work for the future will be the Atlan- 
tic coast states and the eastern provinces 
of Canada, and it is certain he will keep 
the Stevens’ well-established lines 
thoroughly to the front in all parts of 
his extensive field of operations. 


Dr. Frederick F. Hoyer writes from 
Tonawanda, N.Y., under date of Feb- 
ruary 12th, as follows: “We had sad 
news from Canada the first of the year. 
Miss Mary Campbell, sister of Archie 
Campbell, and who was hostess at Cop- 
perhead Island, died suddenly on the 
third of January. The passing of a 
woman of such strength of character is 
more-than a loss:  It*is 4 calamity. 
Her personality was strong, her kind- 
ness universal, and her thoughtful atten- 
tions to her guests only those knew who 
Were the recipients of her courtesies. 
She will be greatly missed by those who 
were indebted to her for healthful, joy- 
ous vacations spent on Copperhead Is- 
land, for the kindly word and act were 
never lacking, and it is a real sorrow to 
know that she has gone.” 


The 1910 Ferro catalogue, just issued. 
is a departure from the usual stvle of 
marine engine literature. It not only 
fully describes and illustrates the me- 
chamical features embodied in the 1910 
Ferro engine, but it explains why these 
were found advisable, and how they in- 
crease the results to be secured from the 
engine. It is in every way practical and 
non-technical, and is intended as a guide 
to the man seeking information on boats 
and engines. No one can read it through 
without gaining much valuable know- 
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_ lobsters is not up to the demand, and the” 


ledge on marine engine construction and — 
design. The 1910 Ferro design is | 
clearly described, showing how the rte- 
finements in it have increased the power 
from 15 to 20 per cent. in all sizes. 
Chapters are devoted to the offset cylin- 
der, a Ferro feature which created much | 
favorable comment last year, the Ferro 
split adjustable bearings, positive pres-_ 
sure oiling system, efficient and concealed 
cooling system, accessibility of parts, and — 
other features. The complete power 
equipment offered with 1910 Ferro en- 
gines is fully described, showing how to 
insure getting best results from the en-_ 
gine it is advisable to secure it with all — 
equipment installed at the factory. The 
1910 Ferro complete power plant includes 
the Ferro reverse gear, best magneto, 
water-jacketed whistle, high grade 
muffler, all installed as part of the en- 
gine. Another section which is of great 
value is the description of the. jump 
spark, and make and-~ break ignition 
systems, showing where each should be a 
used. This catalogue will be very valu- 
able to anyone wishing reliable informa- 2 
tion on marine engines. It has already ~ 
created much interest, and will un- 
doubtedly meet with large demand. 


~ 


Mr. A. A: Mahaffy, M.P.P. for Mus-- = 
koka, is protesting, on behalf of his con- 
stituents, against the abolition of set- 
tlers’ permits. These men want to have . 
the old order of things restored, alleging 
that they only used the permits to shoot ~ : 
deer for their own consumption, and it ~ 
is a hardship for them to have to pur-— e 
chase a license for this purpose. ae 


The Dominion Government employs 
4 


many means of transportation for the - 
carriage of its mails. The express train, — 
the dog sleigh, the city collection van, 
the rural one or two-horse rig, the ocean 
steamer, and the human carrier, but as 
letter recently received by the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries began its 
journey by none of these means. In- 
credible as it may seem, the supply of — 


oan 
$ 
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THE BRAND REFLECTOSCOPE 


Will show your Snap Shots, 
Post Cards or Magazine clipp- 
ings on a screen or white wall, 
enlarged to five feet square, in 


all the natural colors. 


Reflectoscope in Use, 


Kodak Pictures Enlarged To Life Size. 


Nothing could be more instructive and amusing 
thana Refiectoscope. Sure to please young and old. 


Reflectoscopes made in three sizes. 


|$5.00| |$7.50| 


Illumination Electric Light, Gas or Acetylene. 


Can be used anywhere. Circular FREE. 
Canadian Electric Novelty Co. 
334 SPADINA AVE., ) 
TORONTO a i Z ONTARIO Brand Reflectoscope. . 
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A PORTABLE SUMMER COTTAGE 


is recognized as the CORRECT Summer 
Residence for 1910, and will relieve you 
of the worry of building. 

Mr. A. G. Bagshaw, Manager, Union 
Bank of Canada, Haileybury, said, after 
placing his order : ‘ That relieves me of a 
great deal of worry that has been troubling 
me for months.”’ 

We can do the same for you. 


THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., Ltd., 39 ALBION STREET, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO # 
eee beer eeeeeeerepeete bead 
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ARMSTRONG’S SPORTING CAMPS, JACK FISH, ONT. 


Trout fishing on the North Shore of Lake Superior. 

Visit Armstrong’s fine large camps, suitable for ladies and gentlemen. 

Motor boat service provided. 

Anglers can fish the Steel, Prairie, Black and McKellar’s Rivers from Armstrong’s Home Camp. 

Canoe Routes from Lake Superior to Hudson’s Bay. Write for full particulars. 
F. C. ARMSTRONG, JACK FISH, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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Government has a gang of men at work 
building a lobster hatchery on the Mag- 
dalen islands. These islands are situa- 
ted in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 
eighty miles from the nearest land. They 
were in the winter cut off entirely from 
communication, the cable being cut, and 
the sea filled with dangerous ice floes. 
Foreman Sullivan needed supplies as 
early as it was possible to reach the is- 
lands, and no other means of communi- 
cation being possible, he wrote a letter 
and set it adrift in a barrel. Twelve 
days after heing committed to the icy 
waters it drifted ashore at Port Hastings 
in the Gulf of Canso, and upon being 
opened the letter was found, handed to 
the postmaster, and forwarded to the 
Department. Winds and a_ possible 
southern drift of the waters were most 
likely responsible for its delivery. The 
. Government hatchery on the islands is 
nearly complete, and will be put into 
operation during the current year. 


Dr. Reaume, the minister in charge of 


the fish and game interests of Ontario, 


has uttered a warning to the effect that 
greater restrictions may have to be en- 
forced throughout the province. He 
thinks one, instead of two, deer per hun- 
ter mav have to be the future allowance. 


Tudgment has been given by Judge 
Tessier, at New Carlisle. Quebec, against 
the Provincial Government in a case of 
interest to fishermen coming to the pro- 


vince to fish from the United States 
or from other Canadian provinces or 
England. In 1908 a law was passed 


by the Legislature requiring all non- 
resident anglers to obtain a Government 
license before beginning to fish in the 
province. Several New Brunswick an- 
glers having contested the constitution- 
ality of the Act. declined to pay, and 
were sued at New Carlisle, Mr. Cannon 
representing the Government, and Mr. 
John Hall Kelly, of New Carlisle, the 
defence. The court held that the Gov- 
ernment could not collect licenses from 
non-residents who own the waters in 
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which they fished in the province. If 
this judgment stands, the Government 
may be called upon to refund what li-. 
cense fees it has collected under such 


conditions in the past from _ non-resi- 
dents. 
F. C. Armstrong, the well-known 


guide, of Jack Fish, Ont., has now under 
construction at Clearwater Lake two 
camps to be used for the fishing parties 
this year. The dining camp is thirty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, and the 
sleeping camp is forty feet long and 
thirty feet wide. It will have four bed- 
rooms and a sitting room, also a fire- 
place. The logs used in construction 
are placed on end, and it makes a very 
attractive looking camp. He will also 
have a 3-h.p. motor boat on Lake Su- 
perior this summer, and with the motor 
boat he will be able to reach, within one 
hour’s sail from Jack Fish, five of the 
best trout streams on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. Mr. Armstrong expects 
a big rush of tourists this year, as he 
has already booked several parties for the 
summer fishing. He also states that the 
largest speckled trout taken on the Steel 
River last year was caught by Mrs. 
C. F. Lane, of Montreal, and weighed 
seven pounds; the largest lake trout was 
caught by Mr. H. Lawton, of Boston, 
and weighed 34 pounds. 


Persistent reports from time to time 
received at North Bay to the effect that 
deer were being slaughtered in the ad- 
jacent townhips, led to an investigation 
by Game Warden G. M. Parke, assisted 
by Provincial Constable McRae and 
Widdifield Township Constable Ai- 
mee Cusson, and was fruitful of results, 
disclosing a bad state of affairs, and ap- 
parently wholesale destruction of deer 
out of season. The settlers in the or- 
ganized and unorganized townships to 
the north claim to be under the impres- 
sion that a settler was permitted to kill 
deer for his own use, and full advantage 
was taken of the supposed privilege. 
The round-up ‘brought consternation to 
the back concessions, and for 


several — 
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Butcher's Optical Lanterns st: 


In Butcher's Lanterns two things stand out pre-eminent—their sound work- 
manship and design, and their excellence for themoney. Butcher's lanterns 
are designed by expert lanternists and made by skilled English workmen. 


An interesting booklet ‘‘Optical Lanterns and How to Use Them’”’ will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of post card. This booklet should be in the hands of all those interested in pro- 
jection work. It is brimfulfof interesting information. See you get one. 


THE “PENANG” LANTERN. 


A well Japanned tin lantern, per- 
iectly ventilated, with open stage and 
brass front sliding tubes. It is fitted 
, with a 4 in. compound condenser, 
best double achromatic projecting 
lens in rack and pinion mount. A 
good quality 3 wick oil lamp is also 
supplied, and the outfit is in a neat 
Japanned tin carrying case. 
ell 5 GRRE UO UU Gi OG Price No. 4—with 3 wick oil 

- lamp, $10.50. 


THE “COMET” LANTERN... 


This lantern is made of Russian 
Iron, of most compact design. The 
front stage is made of stout brass, 
with drawn brass extension tubes. 
The condensor is a 4 in. plano con- 
vex, the lens, a best quality achro- 
matic with 2 in. back lens, in rack 
and pinion mount with flashing 
shutter. The whole in a Russian 
Iron carrying case with handle. 


Price No. 9—with 3 wick oil 
lamp, $15.00. 


The “IRON DUKE” LANTERN No. 14 


Substantially built of Russian Iron, 
with solid brass front draw tubes and 
pinion tilter, and sliding rod with curtain 
at back. Quick thread adjustment is fit- 
ted to the carrier. A 4% in. plano con- 
denser, interchangeable tube for lens, and 
4 wick stock’s pattern lamp. 


Price No. 14—with stocks pattern 
oil lamp, $32.50. 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CANADA, Limited 
MONTREAL AND BRANCHES 
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days the police court was crowded with 
spectators from the bush farms, hear- 
ing the law in regard to game laid down 
by Police Magistrate Weegar and Game 
Warden Parke, who tried the various 
cases. Louis Bonany pleaded guilty to 
having two deer in his possession on Feb- 
ruary “end, and urged in extenuation the 
high price of beef and alleged settlers’ 
rights. He was fined twenty dollars and 
costs. Wesley Rancher, a settler who 
was working in a lumber camp, pleaded 
guilty to killing a deer which he was un- 
able to get to his house, and, being 
afraid that the meat would spoil, gave 
it to W. H. Partridge, of North Bay, his 
employer. Both were fined $20 and 
costs. “Josh” Green of Phelps township 
admitted killing five deer since last fall 
but stated that two were in the hunting 
season, for which he held a license. He 
had consulted a Justice of the Peace in 
the township, and had been shown a pro- 
vision in the statutes which he thought 
allowed him to take deer for his own use. 
He was a poor man, and the price of beef 

was beyond his means. “Josh” paid $20 
and costs. John H. Bridgeman, of Widdi- 
field township, also admitted killing 
deer. He thought he was privileged as 
a settler, and advanced the novel plea 
that he had been suffering from diabetes 
for some months, and that Toronto spe- 
cialists had put him on a strictly meat 
diet with preference for wild meats, deer 
having no gall, being particularly good 
for his ailment. Deer meat was medi- 
cine and food to him, as beef was too 
greasy. The diabetes defence also failed 
and the minimum penalty of $20 and 
costs was imposed. 


Commissioner Whipple, of New York 
State, has made a public request for 
statements relating to the effects de- 
forestation or reforestation has had upon 
soil conditions and stream flow which 
have at any time come under the personal 
observation of citizens of the state. The 
Commissioner would be glad to have 
facts with which anyone is familiar con- 
cerning springs, creeks, fertility of the 
soil, frequency of floods and low water 


4 2 Z ~ > * Ses ee monet =. By .s tae, 
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sides, 
Any citizen 


marks, erosion of the hill 
caused by tree destruction. 


etc. a 


knowing of a case affected by the cut- — 


ting away of timber or the planting of 


trees would be doing the state a service — 


by addressing a descriptive communica- 
tion to Commissioner Whipple about it. 
Information of this nature is being used 
in preparing data which will show the 


ya 


results brought about by the changing - 


condition of forest areas in this state. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
James S. Whipple, Forest, Fish, and 
Game Commission, Albany, N.Y. 


Guelph, Ont., is going into the forestry 
business. 
the Royal City is being undertaken by 
the water commissioners. The city has 
168 acres of fine farm land, where the 
springs which are the source of the 
city’s water supply start from the side of 


the hills at Arkell, four miles out of the~ 


city. Some of this land will reforest itself, 
while the rest will all be reforested with. 
white pine and other selected trees, which 


This latest civic enterprise of. 


< 


are being shipped from Germany, having ~ 


already been ordered through the On- 
tario Agricultural College. The land 
will be laid out into drives, which,-when 
the trees grow, 
tiful park or grove. The object of the 
reforestration scheme is __ threefold. 
First, the. commissioners want to pro- 
tect the city’s water supply; second, they 
want to make provision for a forest 
park; and third, 
the time that the scheme will turn out 
very profitable, as the authorities claim 
it undoubtedly will. Experts have re- 
ported, estimating the cost at only eight 
dollars an acre, and that provides for the 
best trees and the most thorough work. 
The 168 acres of forestry. plot, in such -~ 
close proximity to the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, will also be valuable to the 
work there, being useful for demonstra- — 
ting. 


When visiting Boston one is interested — 
in knowing just where to locate—in the 
right kind of a hotel, at prices entire 
satisfactory for the 


will develop into a beau-~ 


they look forward to- 


accommodations at 


: . 
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No. 10 $3.50 No. 14 $5.00 No. 12 $4.00 
eame er (meat >. ci son en 16 x 16 19 x 19 18 x 17 
Height of back from seat 23 in. 26 in. 24 in. 
Height of arm from seat 914 in. 10 in. 20 in. 


HE distinctive feature about my Willow Furniture is not the price, but the quality—lots of Art Furniture 
4% is sold at less, but you would not want it at any price when placed alongside of YOUNGER’S WIL- 
LOW FURNITURE. I grow my own willow. I supervise personally the workmanship. I guarantee 
strength and durability in every article. As to BEAUTY of this furniture, it speaks for itself. The 
handsome set, illustrated above, sells for $12.50. It comprises three comfortable arm chairs, made of 
Willow. That means coolness and comfort. There is no reason in the world why you should sit in an an- 
ventilated and unhealthy apholstered chair when you can buy these artistic chairs at prices from $3.50 to $10. 
We also manufacture a variety of other Rush and Willow Furniture, including Setees, Arm Chairs, 
Fancy Chairs, Invalid’s Chairs, Tables, Picnic Baskets, Automobilists’ Baskets, and numerous other articles. 
Special Baskets of any style made to order. No extra packing charges for shipping to outside points. Send 


“ew. YOUNGER, 666 Yonge St., Toronto 


PRESIDENT|, 


SUSPENOERS) 


aca your shoulders won't 


give relief—get after the cause. 


THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made f TS is hg ee ; 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS Wear the suspenders with the ‘sliding §& 
that they are. Do not be lured cords"’ and be really comfortable 
into buying Ai reap be Light, medium and heavy weight. 
ORIGINAL of anything is goo 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof- Look for the genuine—‘‘ PRESIDENT ” 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 


All dealers 50c. 


on every buckle. 
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desired. Diagonally across from the 
State House on Beacon Hill, is such a 
hotel, The Commonwealth, of strictly 
modern ffireproof construction, ten 
stories high, two hundred and twelve 
rooms, from and above the sixth floor 
of which an unobstructed view may be 
had for ten miles toward every point of 
the compass. The elevation on Beacon 
Hill (the highest point in or around 
Boston) affords a _ delightfully cool 
breeze of fresh, uncontaminated air dur- 
ing the hottest and most sultry months 
of summer. The location is within 
three minutes walk of Boston Common, 
State House, Court House, Scollay 
Square, Tremont Street, elevated and 
subway trains, the best theatres, and the 
principal shopping districts. Five and 
ten minutes to North and South stations. 
The location is as quiet, both day and 
night, as a suburban residential district, 
thus assuring quiet and undisturbed rest 
to all. Ladies and children of the house- 
hold are as safe at The Commonwealth 
either with or without an escort, as they 
are in their own home. 
condition of the rooms and the entire 
house are not excelled by any hotel, 
wheresoever situated, while the cafe and 
restaurant please all who patronize them. 
Public tub and shower baths on every 
floor, always kept in a condition of 
cleanliness both day and night, at once 


inviting to the most fastidious guest, 
while private baths are attached to 
ninety single rooms and en suite. Every 


room in the house is heated by steam, 
under immediate control of the occupant, 
lighted by electricity, and equipped by 
long-distance telephone. Hot and cold 
water day and night in every room the 
house contains. The Commonwealth 
Hotel has been incorporated under the 
law of Massachusetts, with Storer F. 
Crofts as president and general manager. 


If you are not interested in fishing 
tackle you will be if you send to the 
John J. Hilderbrant Co., of Logansport, 
Ind., for a free copy of their 1910 cata- 
logue, which illustrates and describes a 
line of baits that will talk for themselves 
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The sanitary 


wherever used. In addition to their 
standard spinners, they have added 
two new style spinners—their “Slim 
Eli’ and “Idaho” spinners, made in all 
the sizes and styles which they make 
their standard baits in, as well as a line 
of specialties that will interest any fish- 
erman. . 


E \S . 


i Ae 
\ 


\ 


The above cut shows the style of the 
“Slim Eli” spinner, which is proving 
itself to be a winner in any of the sizes 
in which it is made, 


The districts that are included in that 
portion of Ontario known as the High- 
lands are situated in many cases from 
1,000 to 1,800 feet above the sea level, 
and 400 feet above Lake Superior, the 
highest lake of the great St. Lawrence 
system. From these regions the various. 
lake and river systems radiate through- 
out the-province. The French, Magan-~ 
etawan Muskoka, and Muskosh rivers 
to the west, with the Trent system, in-~ 
cluding the Kawartha lakes, to the south. 
In area it comprises a territory of some 
10,000 square miles. Of this area, some 
800 lakes of all sizes, from thirty miles 
in length to mere ponds and their river 
connections, occupy no less than one~ 


> 
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‘MOTOR BOAT PERFECTION : 
: — — — ah : 
+ itheniaeenminmens 6 of 
% Fs 
. os 


Means the elimination of trouble makers; is automobile controlled from regular type * 
automobile steering wheel, and engine dces not require cranking, and no crank is furnished. ‘% 
Order early and be sure of delivery. ‘The man who delays is lost.” 


THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO.. Ltd., 39 ALBION STREET, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 3 


Sa ste stesfn ste she ofeafe slo sfs state taste toss 


Pee eet 


o 


ERRINGLOVES 


STYLE= FIT- 


DURABILITY 


The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A good night companion. No hunter should be without one. Carried on the head 
m Can be tilted up or down. Throws a bright light wherever you look. Will not 
A smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Gen- 
crator. Burnscarbide. Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the 
light, $5.00. Double lens, concentrates the light, $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
eombines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. Your dealer or direct. 


R. C. KRUSKE, - - - - - Duluth, Minn. 


The 


Sanitar Best French Briar— 

y opt, Hitlers Re THE NEWHOUSE TRAP 
movable Stem. The rib: 

most scientific and <% is absolutely reliable. Never 

healthful pipe ever : 

made. Separate wells NY fails to hold the game. Positive 


for saliva and nico- 
tine, and a bowl de- 
vice (see cut) which 


in action, easy to set, w& act 1% 


prevents tobacco from 1 get out of order. 

settling in bottom of ale ’ h - 
Ras doa Becoming / Made in all sizes *v catch any 
soaked or clogged. Can- M @6©=s thing from a rat to a bear, 

not possibly become rank ' 

like ordinary pipes. THE if 

TOBACCO IS ALWAYS M Sour Caren 

DRY. thus insuring a 


cool, clean, dry smoke. No bit- a ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltda. 
ing the tongne. H 


PRICE $1.00 postpaid. Your AY Niagara Pails, Ontario 
money back if not perfectly 
satisfactory. Easily cleaned. Slip a dollar bill into 
an envelope now. 

SANITARY PIPE CO 327 SIBLEY BUILDINO, ROCHESTER, N-Y 

Wauted—Good Canadian House or Agent to take 

charge of our Canadian business. 


————— anneal 
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tenth of its surface. The presence of 
so much water, not in the shape of sod- 
den swamps, but in  quick-flowing 
Streams, and bright, deep lakes, con- 
tributes no doubt to the equable temper- 
ature, and combines with the high altitude 
to that brisk, exhilarating effect which 
the clear atmosphere undoubtedly has 
upon the visitor. That distressing ail- 
ment, hay fever, is unknown in_ this 
district, and perfect immunity from this 
disease is assured. The Highlands of 
Ontario embrace the following districts: 
Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching, the 
Muskoka lakes district, including Lakes 
Muskoka, Rosseau, and Joseph, and the 
Muskoka, Muskosh, and Moon rivers, 
as well as innumerable small lakes, with- 
in easy access from the main routes of 
transportation, the Lake of Bays dis- 
trict, the Maganetawan river region, the 
thirty thousand islands of the Georgian 
Bay, the Haliburton district, the Ka- 
wartha lakes district, the Algonquin 
National Park of Ontario, and the mag- 
nificent Temagami Forest reserve. The 
_enthusiastic fisherman, as a rule, prefers 
to get away from the beaten paths of 
travel, and into the unbroken forests, 
where the railway gives place to the 
blazed trail, and the steamboat to the 
canoe of cedar or birch. At no place 
can this desired end be accomplished at 
so little trouble and loss of time, and yet 
with excellent results, both in the abso- 
lute wildness of the location and the 
quantity of sport found, as in the dis- 
trict lying between the Moon River on 
the south, the Temagami region on the 
north, Algonquin Park on the east, and 
the Georgian Bay on the west. In this 
comparatively small section of the On- 
tario Highlands are a number of lakes 
and small streams that are prolific in 
almost every species of game fish found 
in the fresh waters of the continent. 
All these districts are best reached by 
the Grand Trunk Railway system. 


Accessories have multiplied and de- 
veloped in an astonishing way, and the 
Canadian Fairbanks Company have re- 
cognized their importance by issuing a 
fine catalogue of seventy-two pages, 


‘ > a ~ Ts - 
~*~ . ae 
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dealing with these aids to efficiency for — 
both the auto and motor boat in the most 


complete manner. The catalogue, which 
is plentifully illustrated, is also supplied 
with an alphabetical index, making re- 
ference easy, and its inclusive collection 
renders it a perfect work of reference for 
the auto or motor boat owner, and more 
particularly the latter. The company’s 
business in accessories has increased so 
much that the manufacture of motor boat 
fittings is now undertaken by them, and, 
as a result, they are able to offer products 
uniform in quality, of the highest grade 
material, and carrying their guarantee. 
Complete stocks are now carried at all 
the firm’s branches, and they are also 
making a feature of mail order business. 
Any owner desirous of information re- 
garding any accessory, whether men- 
tioned in the catalogue or not, may ob- 
tain the same by correspondence with 
the firm. 
be forwarded to any auto or motor boat 
owner addressing the firm direct at their 
headquarters at Montreal or any branch 


and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


A Link With the Mother Country 

We have just received an interesting 
book with the title of “A Link With the 
Mother Country.” It is published by 
Messrs. Curzon Bros., whose tailoring 
productions are world renowned, and 
who have done business in Canada for 
many years. There is much of interest 


in the book. The whole story of the - 


development of the business is outlined, 
and shows how it is possible to conduct 
so unique a business; how it developed 
from a small concern to one of the largest 
establishments in the tailoring world. 
With the new booklet, which can al- 
ways be secured by any interested per- 
son sending a postcard addressed as fol- 


KAMP KOOK’S KIT 
54 Pieces—Komplete—Kempact—20 Pounds 


Cures Commissary Cares,Captures Campers Completely 
Query Commands Catalog. 


ASK YOUR LIVE DEALER 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CC., Mfrs. 
Established 1869 249 Lake St., Chicago, 


A copy of the catalogue will 
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SAIL SILK TENTS 


ARE KNOWN AND USED 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC | 


MapE FRomM 


Plain and Paraffined Materials. 


Ideal Made 
for the in Colors, 
Camper, -—- 

Prospector, White, 

Canoeist Green, 
and and 
Hunter. Khaki 


“Pyramid Style Tent.” 


The above is a cut of our Pyramid Style Tent 
Size, 7 ft. x 7 ft., with 2% ft. wall. Weight, 6% lbs. 


Ask Your Hardware Merchant or Outfitter 


for Woods Tents. 


SAMPLES. ON. APPLICATION 


WOODS, LIMITED, - - Ottawa 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD’ AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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lows to their distributing agents in 
Canada: for Toronto and the east, 


Messrs. Curzon Bros., Dept. 94, care of 
Messrs. Might Directories, Ltd., Toronto 
and for Winnipeg and the west, Messrs. 
Curzon Bros., Dept. 94, care of Messrs. 
Henderson & Sons, Winnipeg. Messrs 
Curzon Bros. forward a wonderful array 
of English woven materials. The 
selection of cloths is remarkable, and the 
range is so comprehensive that the most 
fastidious can satisfy his taste. Dressy 
cloths for town and best occasions, or 
hard-wearing tweeds for rough outdoor 
wear, materials suited either to the 
fashioning of dress suits, Prince Albert, 
or riding pantaloons, no matter which— 
are all here. There is also a fashion 
brochure accompanying the booklet and 
patterns, showing the latest styles pre- 
vailing, both in New York and London. 
The booklet states that garments may 
be fashioned in either style, according to 
the taste of the client, but in any case 
the house of Curzon hold out the same 
protective guarantee—‘Satisfaction gua- 
ranteed or money refunded.” The book 
shows exactly how much each suit or 
Overcoat costs to deliver in the Dominion 
of Canada, free of all duty and postal 
charges. It also shows how to remit 
cash with - safety. Messrs. Curzon’s 
system of self-measurement is simplicity 
itself, and the arrangement of the chart 
excludes the possibility of errors in 
measurements. Even if a measure 
chances to be wrong, it reveals itself. 
“The Link With the Mother Country” 
is so complete that even a tape measure 
is provided for the client. Briefly, 
Messrs. Curzon’s system is thorough- 
ness itself, and shows exactly how you 
may have your clothes made to your 
special measure in London without the 
trouble of leaving your own house. 


Kelso Reel Duty Free 


In order to still further popularize the 
well-known Kelso automatic reel 
amongst Canadian anglers, the manufac- 
turers announce that during the month 
of April they will deliver reels, Kelso 
automatic nine multiple and four mul- 
tiple, at the prices advertised, express 
_ paid and duty free, to any place in Can- 
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ada. These goods will be in every par- 
ticular equal to the best reels the firm 
have ever supplied, and their full guar- 
antee will apply to them. There is no 
question of their giving entire satisfac- 
tion to anglers. Any Canadian angler 
has only to send the advertised price to 
Messrs. H. J. Frost & Co., manufacturers 
of the Kelso reel, 90 Chambers Street, 
New York, and he will receive in return 
one of their efficient reels, free of any 
further expense. 


Fly fishermen who are replenishing 
and refitting their equipment preparatory 
to the re-opening of the season’s spori, 
will be interested in the Cooper Fly 
Book, conceded by experts to be the 
most convenient and compact fly book 
on the market. The distinctive feature 
of this bools, aside from its clever make 
up, is the fact that every fly is in sight, 
and any fly is easily selected and replac- 
ed. This book is made on the loose leat 
plan so that as one’s collection of flies 
grows, the book affords ample room for 
expansion. A full description and illus- 


‘tration will be found in the advertise- 


ment of the Cooper Fly Book on another 
page in this issue. 
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ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohie. 


You need one in your house. 
Keeps the temperature exact- 
ly right, day and night. Saves coal, saves 


worry. Works on furnaces, hot water or 
steam heaters. Anyone can attach. 


It Tends the Heater: 


The simplest apparatus made, guaranteed 
to work perfectly and last for years. Big 
and little homes need it. Send today for 


THERMOSTAT CO. 


160 Portland Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CAN DRESS IN I 


LONDON MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SUITS. 


Although you may be far from London—the 
centre of fashion in men’s clothes—yet you can 
still dress in the latest West-end fashions (or 
if preferred in the latest New York styles) by 
communicating with Curzon’s, the great inter- 
national tailors. 

Curzon's suits are made to measure by a 
special staff of expert tailors and cutters, 
from tweeds, cheviots, serges, worsteds and 
flannels, produced by the best British looms, 


and are now being worn by men in every Cay 
corner of the globe. \s— 
a) et 


Va Re 
You may absolutely rely upon the clothes Ww \ wy, 
fitting you perfectly and being in the very latest = 


style. These are two of Curzon’s specialities, and if you are 
dissatisfied your money is returned in full. 

Fill in a post card and address same to us as below, asking for, our 4 
latest assortment of materials. Together with patterns, we send you ‘ 
fashion-plates and complete instructions for accurate self-measurem nt, 
tape measure, all sent free and carriage paid. We dispatch your order 
within seven days, and if you do not approve, return the goods, and we 
will refund the money. 


SUITS & OVERCOATS TO MEASURE 


o ih iP “a 
- from $5.15 to 520. : 
a 

* The World’s 

a 

te Measure : 
% Tailors. 

% C 
% Re ee ; 3 
* (Dept. 94), 60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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% Addresses for Patterns: For Toronto and East Canada 

oa CURZON BROS., co MIGHT DIRECTORIES, Ltd. Dept 94 

% 7476 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

es For Winnipeg and the West: 
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The Ontario Game Laws 


In the Ontario Legislature on March 
eleventh the Hon. Dr. Reaume moved the 
second reading of bill No. 213, to amend 
the Ontario game and fisheries act, and in 
so doing explained its principal provi- 
sions. The open season for grouse, 
pheasants, partridge, woodcock, etc., 1s 
to be reduced from three months to one 

month, changing the dates from Sept- 
ember-December to October-November. 
Two weeks is added to the close season 
for quail, wild turkey, squirrels, etc., the 
date being changed for open season 
to begin from the 1st to the 15th. 
A similar change from the 30th to 
the 15th, adds two weeks to the protec- 
tion for swans and geese. The season 
for duck-shooting is to be from Sep- 
tember 15 to December 15, instead of 
September 1 to December 31. The close 
season for capercailzie is extended to 
1915. So is that for beaver and otter. 
Hares will have two weeks’ longer pro- 


Anglers Worth Money 4 


At the evening session of the con- 
vention of the Ontario Association of 
Land Surveyors, held at Toronto Mr. A. 
Kelly Evans, Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner for Ontario, gave an address on 
the game of the province and its conser- 
vation and protection. 

The speaker first gave some figures 
showing the immense revenue possible 
from the tourist traffic, attracted ‘by good 
fishing, and instanced in support of his 
argument the indirect revenue enjoyed 
by the State of Maine which is computed 
at somewhere between 15 and 25 millions 


‘annually. He showed that the Province 


of Ontario received from non-resident 
anglers fees $18.000 last year, which in 
two dollar bills meant that 9,000 persons 
had come into the province for the ad- 
mitted purpose of angling, and as it could 
hardly be claimed that all who had come 
into the province for this purpose had 
paid their fees, and that many of those 
coming had brought their families, he 


tection, the season ending on the 15th in-— 
stead of the 31st. To the section on cot- — 
ton-tail rabbits are added the words: ~ 
“Provided that any of these animals kill- — 
ed under this sub-section shall be handed — 
over to the nearest officer of the depart- — 
ment for distrubution to charitable insti- 
tutions.” Mink will now be ai 5. the 4 
same as muskrats. a 

An important change is made in hi - 
provisions regarding deer, only one ani- — 
mal being allowed to be killed by one | 
person, instead of two. 3 

Decoys are to be removed from the ~ 
water during prohibited hours, i.e, at ~ 
aight and on Sundays, the latter being 
specially aimed at. 

Non-residents of the Province are not 
to be allowed to hunt or trap fur-bear-_ 
ing animals in Ontario without paying a 
license fee of $10. 

The measure passed its third reatiaean 
on March 16th and is now in force. 


felt well within the mark in claiming — 
that at least three millions of dollars — ‘ 
were brought into the province last year 
which ould not have been received had — 
it not been for the angling which unfort- — 
unately of late years had considerably 
fallen off. 

An educational propoganda was thie 
most important method of conserving — 
game and fisheries, and no body of men 
could do better work in this direction — = 
than the Ontario land surveyors, going, © if 
as they did, among the settlers in the | 
north, and having opportunities posses-— 
sed by hardly any other highly educated — 
men of influencing the frontiersmen in the a : 
direction of valuing the game and game 3 
fish, more as an attracton to the tourist 
than as food... He instanced cases of 
large investments of money in great en- 5 
terprises, both in this province and in the — 
State of Maine, clearly traceable to capi- — 
talists who have been attracted by sport, — 
and had seen opportunities of. starting 
great industries. ~ 
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in Sunny Alberta Will Pay 


some Dividends. 


The above scene is a very popular way of preparing the ground for crop in Southern 
Alberta. In the foreground is a Gasoline Tractor drawing a gang of six plows, and in the 
distance is a large Steam Tractor drawing ten plows with a packer or pulverizer attached 
to the plows. Each plow in a gang will turn over two acres a day. 

We have over 50,000 acres of choice grain land from which to choose at prices 
ranging from $9.00 to $30.00 per acre, on very easy terms of payment spread over a term 
of years. 

Money invested in good Alberta farm lands is a better and safer investment than a 
first mortgage, as it has been clearly proven that it is the most productive grain land on the 
continent, and the quality of the grain is second to none. Thirty to forty dollars per acre 
is a very ordinary return to be realized from a grain crop each year, so you ¢an see that 
this land is bound to advance very rapidly in price. 

Over 80,000 American farmers came into the North-West last season, and it is expected 
that over 100,000 will come in this year. 

The greater part of these farmers located in Alberta, which speaks volumes for the 
province. 

If desired, we can arrange to develop this land and put it under cultivation the first 
season at the actual cost of the work. This plan will enable you to move on to an improved 

lace. 
. A small amount of money invested in Alberta farm lands will show you handsome 
returns. 

We have a large block of choice fruit lands in Southern British Columbia, which we are 
selling in ten-acre plots at prices ranging from $75.00 per acre up, on very easy terms of 
payment. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 


J. A. BRAIN & CO,, 


R. B. ROSS, Room R, Grain Exchange Building, 
Manager Sales Department CALGA RY, ALTA. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RopD AND GUN IN CANADA. 


THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 
Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. A 
should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ‘““The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 
May 6th—Ridgetown, Ont., 
C. H. Eastlake, secretary-treasurer. 
July 5th and 6th.—Alberta Provincia] Tourna- 


Tournament. 


ment at Calgary. H. C. Andrew, Calgary, Sec- 
retary. 
STRAY PELLETS 
The Alberta Provincial Tournament at Cal- 


gary has been fixed for July 5th and 6th. This 
tournament has been registered with the Inter- 
state Association. Mr. H. C. Andrew, Calgary. 
is the Secretary. 

* * * 


\At the close of the two days’ tournament of 


the Brampton Gun Club, Mr. Geo. M. Dunk was 
presented, on behalf of the club, with a gold pin 
as some slight recognition of his valuable ser- 
vices in the office during the tournament. Need- 
less to say, “Genial George” values the pin far 
more for the goodwill thus shown him than for 
the intrinsic value of the gift. 


* * * 
Dominion shells were much in evidence at 
Brampton. ©. Packham, of Brampton, who was 


high gun in the merchandise event with 20 straight 
and J. E. Jennings, who won second place also 
with 20 straight in the shoot-off from six ties of 
19 each, both used Dominion shells. 


* * * 


George Beattie, of Hamilton, at the same shoot, 
won high average for both days with his favorite 
load—U. M. C. steel-lined shells. W. R. Fenton, 
Toronto, who won second high average on both 
days, used the same load, as did likewise F. 
Kerr, Crediton, who won Major Thorburn’s trophy. 
The Remington Pump gun has also scored suc- 
cesses at recent shoots. 


* * 2 


A correspondent writes from Sydney, C.B.: 
I should be glad if some of your experienced 
readers would give us their views on the follow- 
ing points. 1—What are the advantages or dis- 
advantages of loading black powder in shells with 
smokeless primers ? 2—Would chilled shot give 
better results over black powder than drop shot 
in sea-bird snooting? 3—What is the best load 
in using black powder in ten or twelve guage 
guns, and size shot for sea-duck shooting? 

* > = 


All trap-shooting clubs contemplating holding 
a tournament this year should get into commu- 
nication with the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., in order to be- 
eome acquainted with the company’s special offer 


communications 


relating to their No. 522 Model Repeating Shot- 
gun (Browning’s patent). Mr. John Browning, 
an international authority upon shotguns, wha 
designed the model, has described it as the “last 
in repeating shotguns.” The company are offer- 
ing liberal terms to all clubs issuing programmes, 
and assert their confidence that the gun itself 
will make an immediate appeal to every trap 
shooter who only casually examines it. 


BRAMPTON TOURNAMENT 


The Brampton Gun Club held a two days’ 
tournament on March 17th and 18th. The 
weather was favorable for good shooting, and the 
proceedings throughout were most enjoyable. 
Bowron automatic trap was used, and the birds 
were manufactured by George Beattie, who was 
congratulated by all the shooters on their nice 
breaking qualities. 

Mr. F. Kerr, of Crediton, won the cup pre- 
sented by Mayor Thorburn, with a straight score 
of 25 in the seventh event. 


The merchandise event was shot at a different — 


trap which threw harder birds than the regular 
trap. The winner, Mr. Charles Packham, made 
a straight score of 20, and several scores of 19 
were put in. 

George Beattie was high gun for both days— 
on the first day, with 179 out of 200, and on the 
second day with 191 out of 205. 

Geo. M. Dunk was high professional for both 
days, with 042 ou, of 405. 

Scores, amateurs: 

Shot at Broke 


Po Walkéfield- oo soe ee ee ee 200 164 
205 178 

GL. Nivian 2 es eee 200. 167 
205 182 

W. -in. “Renton: = 228506 5422-2 ee eee 200. AT 
205 185 

W.> Bly. a. 220i aio See Nae ee 200 168 
205 179 

BR 2KRi@rr 6 oe eo es ae es a eee 200 163 
205 190 

G.. (Beattie 2°: 45 2S eee 200 179 
205 191 

8 (Wie@'Barnes) @2 9: de i en eee 200 170 
205 185 

be Singular: =. 52s 5: nila eee eee 200 128 
Was G>" Mitchell so .5 / owe ee eee 200 142 
CY *J2 Packham totter =... .- ee eee 200 151 
205 152 

J: SS. Beck Soo it ee ee eee 200 142 
205 160 

RB." Choate 1S: oe: SE ee ee 140 95 
65 58 

W..> Singular > 25.0 2.6.53 soe 200 151 
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WINCHESTER 


SELF-LOADINC RIFLE, MODEL 1910 


.401 
CALIBER 


§ op HIS new Winchester shoots a heavier 

bullet and hits a harder blow than 
any other recoil operated rifle made. The .401 Cartridge 
is even more powerful than the .30 U. S. Army, of 
big-game hunting fame. The loading and firing of 
this rifle are controlled by the trigger finger. It 


HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 


Send for illustrated circular fully describing this new rifle which has strength and power plus. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, NEW HAVEN, CONN. U. S. A. 


, FO RTE IP FR a 


veered bral att adcasn ieieeingdeaeee 


A Revolver 2 e z 

you can ALWAY 
say THE BEST about \ | 
&FE ARMS(Q oui’. ex 


or 32 caliber, 5 shot, 
3 inch barrel, finest ff 


N 
H&R 


REVOLVERS nickel finish, Target 
. ° Grip, $7.00; 4 inch 
are the embodiment of perfection — the Gairrel soslinstrateds 


result of thirty-six years’ experience in 
making firearms exclusively. Up to the 
minute in finish and detail, and abso- 
lutely reliable. 

Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a sub- 
stitute orderfrom us direct. Look for our name on barre 


and little target trade-mark on the handle. Send for 
Illustrated Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


691 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


50 cents extra. 
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Ree NENG ret. on ined eae eee 40 28 
EDAD Biss Soo a tauet Se cals wa ec ei ale 20 5 
SYMEBVUINUCC 8 ycc.5. oe oe cee eee 40* --25 
IMMET OG Sb cance eas ike eae ee ee 180 135 
PIRMENECOMOUC™ xr. othe s\n ater sey estes oe 40 25 
INPRMLER OS So ced xe eae Oe ee AQ ae 25 
RIE Re 2 fer. ei Pepe MATA Aa et ee 20-10 
Wi Voc) fee G12 70) 0) oy 2D le aaa ines ede mt ee ana e a 20s. Ali 
25 19 
Sram lee POMUUILCS © Teil ktm ees ta an Saves DUD ae LOD 
DPA RTI baV 11 ee ae oh a ge ee eee? 205 165 
HAA Parker un. sts Ry eee Oe he, 
SALE POUL UNS CLIT Gal R ON te oe Sree, sens te 85 iD 

Scores, professionals: 

Gl BL) ea RS a Ce ee ee lg ae 200 162 
205 180 
IST OINS OH Ses sertey: Ge. rote era Sabo 200 163 
205 iT 
ee MeV emits, cena he Meee en ee 200 149 
205 185 
TUS, COWES dE ries aati 20 eet ne ge Oa ES ia 205 146 


RIDGETOWN GUN CLUE 


The annual meeting of the Ridgetown Gun 
Club was held at the Arlington Hotel on January 
12th last, when the folowing officers were 
elected: 

Sim Coll, President; 

James \Scane, Vice-President; 

George Laing, Captain; 

A. H. Bastlake, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Committee of Management for the year: Wm. 
Thorold, A. Wade, H. Taylor, F. Miles, and 
A. McRitchie. 

The date for the regular annual spring tourna- 
ment was fixed for May 6th. 

It was also decided to hold a practice shoot 
each week for eight consecutive weeks, begin- 


ning January 26th, concluding March 16th. 
Conditions. 25 birds per man, no entry, sliding 
handicap, the best six scores to count. The 


first prize was donated by the club, and valued 
at $10.00; second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes 
were donated by G. Laing, a leather gun case; 
F. Miles, large silver fern dish; Bawden & East- 
lake, solid gold cuff links; and the Noble trophy 
by the Dupont Powder Company. 

The shoots have concluded with the following 
as winners: 


Scores 
1G (a ka a a Rai PR Seemed MECC Ee 5 131 
ELEM ORNS es ER er sie ccs Sle ond 2 Gen eee 127 
VT See OLO Lever cess. c, 5 cis tae kaye bi ake 123 
RR EOTD Cred Mii ay! 5 srosh avethe seh wi hocoere a ee »- 116 
1s PRES GS SN], 0) eee RE neg ne Re RG rian. ERG 115 


Many good scores were made by other mem- 
bers of the club who did not shoot in enough 
events to qualify in the prize contest. During 
the shoot for eight weeks some bad weather was 
experienced, and probably this accounts for the 
low percentage average. ; 

We have a Bowron trap, good grounds, and 
comfortable quarters. Everybody invited to our 
tournamnt on May 6th. 


A WOODSTOCK SHOOT. 


The Woodstock (Ont). Gun Club held a very 
successful shooting event at their grounds on 
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= ial —- oo 


: 


the Beachville road on March twelfth. The 
weather was fine and some fairly good scores 
were made, as follows: 


Event No. 1. 


At 

I~ Maynard’: 0a ae ee ae 30 14 

B.S Dutton tn... eee eee eee enicil 20 

EF. Farlow: 3.2 oa Oe ee 20 15 

J7 Dutton. .s 2s co ee eee 30 19 
Event No. 2. 

PD: Beapley sagt cco a) jens eee 5 3 

Marys. ci: suktetere eee een eae 5) 3 
Event No. 3. 

Os SAMICK ay, 2 hoe eee ce ee a age ee 5 2 

Ds Bearley, sates sata sat teens oe 5 2 

Ge Wa KET cee wip gs, cece Mtoe cee 25 20 

J Duh ton erat: se ea ee 15 9 
Event No. a. 

Js, Wiayniard = tc teasers crn. eee ee 10 7 

BP. dH alow See Aaa ero tae oe eae CR 10 7 

Ge Walker) (22°55... See eee 20 15 

Je DUGbOn Ss. ache neers ee ee 10 3 


PRESCOTT (ONT.) GUN CLUB. 


After remaining dormant for several years this 
organization nas come to life and at a meeting 
held in Februrary at which about 40 enthusiasts 
were present, the following officers were elect- 
ed:—President, W. I. Keeler; See.-Treas., Geo. 
Mason; Captain, R. E. Hilborn; Referee, Chas. 
Rankin. lt was decided to retain the old 
name, “Prescott Gun Club.” The membership 


‘fee was placed at $2, and dues at $1 per year. 


Monday afternoon was selected as the day and 
time to shoot. 

‘A noticeable feature about this club is the 
scarcity of honorary members. 
may need some encouragement in the way of 
cash donations, it is not going to play the hold- 
up game through the “Hon” membership channel, 
“not yet.” 


A KINGSVILLE MATINEE | 
A number of shooters from different Essex 
County points visited Kingsville Gun Club on 


Mar. 7th and shot a few rounds at the traps. — 


The weather turned unexpectedly cold with a 
high wind and the attendance and the programme 
were both abbreviated in consequence. Five 
rounds of ten birds each were shot off, and a 
pleasant time spent, notwithstanding the 
adverse conditions. The visitors were W#*F. 
Stotts, Essex; ©. Thrasher, !Amherstburg; B. 
Filion, Windsor; H. O’Neill, Paquette; E. Pas- 
torius, Harrow, and Alex. O'Neil, Paquette. 
The scores were:— 


Ws, Shottpe ae oe ae 10:10" 62" 5) sibs 
Ses L hres her see sate 5 8 Taba 
BS illion soci ayy os eee §. 32. “4 ie eee 
He +O Newle:. 2 eee (Cee ey ate oes 
Wk. Brundaer ne. 3-2-6. 6s 36-74-25 
He PastOrlise.s oe ote oe 9. 4 6+ 8. 8 =35 
Dore: -Wiglestingsr jo hee 3 6 9 5 .9—38 
Thos: VP PAStoniuset vc ¢..co ee 9-9 9 9 8—44 
J ee ene OTS 5 Fajnee sea hoe 6 4 5-8 —5—28- 
W Az> Smitha eee as 


{ 


: : A SORE er eee 
. : 3 eek “ ee 


Shot Broke 


While the club 


| = 


8—16- a 
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Ask Your Dealer 


Is he not selling just twice as much Dominion 
Ammunition as last year ? 


Are not customers satisfied with both quality and 
price ? 


Does he not keep a larger assortment of Dominion 
Shot Shells, Rifle and Revolver Cartridges than 


of any other make? 


Dominion Cartridge Company, 


LIMITED, 


Ammunition Manufacturers, 


MONTREAL - CANADA™* 


f Model 22 Double aee SHOT GUN 
24 to 32 inch Genuine Imported Damascus Barrels. Cocks automati- 
cally. Under instant control by use of safety device. 120r16 gauge. W eight 
7% to 8% pounds. Stock and fore end, best American Black Walnut, checkered 
pistol grip and rubber butt plate. Frame and lock parts steel tempered, springs of 
best spring steel. Bore, drop and length of stock optional. Same gun equipped 
with nitro steel barrels cheaper. Don’t buy until you see our FREE BOOK describ- 
ing this gun and our superb line of Six Shot Repeating Guns. Ask for it Now. 


THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 325 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


ee Te 
THE IDEAL GAS- CHECK BULLETS 


319295 Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus Economizing 308291 
and Getting Satisfactory Results. 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘‘We have tested your Gas- 
Check Bullets, and they appear in every way equal to factory metal jacketed 
bullets; at exactly the same elevation they give fully as good targets. They heat the 
barrel less and we believe their action would give a longer life to the barrel. We 
have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in Marlin rifles if the re- 
loading is properly done. THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.”’ 

THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘‘We used our regular factory ammunition, to 
compare with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas- 
Check Bullets compared favorably in accuracy. We found no evidence of fouling or 
leading in the barrel.’’ 


Made for all High Power Arms, Send fox Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular. 
SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK, JUST OUT, 150 PAGES. 


ba 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 39 U St.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


% 
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STANLEY GUN CLUB. 


On February nineteenth the Stanleys and many 
of ¢heir friends spent a most enjoyable afternoon. 
Although the weather was blustery and windy, it 
was a ‘pleasure to be at the traps. The irregu- 
lar flight of the birds caused many to be miss- 
ed and the questions of “how and why did you 
miss it’ ‘were numerous,and the answers varied 
from “it ducked just as I pulled the trigger” or 
“T thought 1 would wait until it lit” made many 
a laugh and bright repartee. Among the visitors 
were F. A. Parker, President of the Parkdale Gun 
Club, W. G. Trethewey and G. M. Dunk, repre- 
sentative of the Dominion Cartridge Company. 
Following are the scores: 

Shot at Shot at 
Sparrows. Kill. Targets. Bke. 


eos. 5 Peon 9 90 72 
enGON s vara caters 2 10 6 80 69 
PK e eee cine Die «is 10 9 1(53 2, 
ea ee eee 10 8 5 58 
RE ROT ma cier eea  e 10 7 60 4) 
Ch eke 4 eee 10 9 55 41 
UETON OS (OE ee Bane 10 6 50 36 
LINC) AT BS cee See 10 5 45 yA 
AU ONILG Sahar. obee yt Fe 10 4 35 21 
Vi ih, a es eee 10 8 30 12 
I euin ene ee ina 10 8 30 18 
PSH GHAINee Diss das sees 10 8 20 12 
Rdlcing.stcs crs, Dee 10 i 20 13 
PAID BEG een eet Seis 10 5 20 ll 
Massingham ........: 10 4 20 10 
PIGOALGR — sae 2 one" on 10 8 25 ( 
McCheyne ........... 10 5 10 5 
Sheppard ........ 10 7 15 6 
TESS SHV RISE tio hte 45 30 
O02? Sie Sere 45 22 
Trethewey ....:....-- 2: of 30 19 
Pialtiond, se. 0s. ae BS 30 18 
Shs a ee oe: ore 20 8 

The fifth high average shoot was held on Feb. 


26th. The shooting was not up to the average 
owing to the easterly wind that blew across 
the traps. fr. Walter Ely and Phil Wakefield 
were high scores in the high average shoot with 
19 out of a possible 25. 

The following are the scores:— 


Shot at, Broke 


OME Or AG,S oo S) is oe ss ee 60° 44 
Ja USELESS oot cee 60 37 
P. Wakefield ae ake 50 36 
IRM MRWCHANAN © Nass kccs. ce le ss eee 56 
AMP ANLOrd to.2 5. Se: : 55 36 
He RE ae, Cae ee Oe Se eee 50 33 
TEAS i) ee ee 35 19 
SPP ERG coreg Pee SE ees sos = lage oi 80 52 
fee EOeaArth ty: c/a 70 52 
fe Sehelbeyo. oc. Seen. 45 30 
Dee hens By tke voc tiie to = rok 45 40 
Memento ears cer. sc. ike 70 53 
ee NEASS UTP NAN rier <p oih -n=) 45 29 
Pe ICI NAT och Ate ae nets Sis: eye meee 45 28 
EMITIGT. sit Sete aoe ae abe oe 50 39 
CT 5 air 2a Ps eae ae, a ees er 10 6 
RERMeEeNG! oo). 5s tls Malws Septet 10 6 
ir esiStevenson - "oes. -2. wre oo se ee 10 7 
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NATIONAL GUN CLUB. 


The National Gun Club held their weekly shoot 
on February fifth, with H. Usher, J. Harrison 
and J. Monkman prize-winners. 

Results: 


Shot. sf. Hit 
H. Usher >). 65 eee 90 66 
E.. Couth 33227 6 oe eee 80 52 
G: Wallace. 2).5 52) 705 See 75s 31 
T. Woodburn 34... +. eee 70 43 
J.* Harrison? 2.445. Ye eee 65 45 
GB: Harrison’ 24.2% * 3 be eee 65 32 
FI. - Ohappelte™: i. -.7:,i: 2 oa26aee nae ee 50 28° 
B..F. ‘Springer: 3. =. a eee 50 29 
Wms MeKeand=.7, 22-2 > eee 50 17 
J.’ Monkmian * 27 35 2— = ee 40 23 
RR. Gould «.o2 06. ah, Eke eee 35 24 
LL? “Lim pond 233072 ils * ie ee 30 19 
Wan: Woods?’. 5.)...0o oe eee 30 14 
AsrGoulde sto 433 ae 20 13 
Bs, Stanley 55,,-420-0 a oe ee 40 21 
W.Popes 4.00 24 oie ays eh oe 20 7 
J. Wright 08 oe oe 10 3 
G.. “Moore: 2a. 7a ee eee 20 4 


The following are the scores on February 12th. 
Shot at. Broke _ 


BE. Coath’. 2353-5 Jee 40 28 
Be SHarrison: -X3.4 cee 20 13 
Jc hawson. -) 3.2. 223% es a eee 80 60 
J.” ‘Harrison’- >< 3. e eee 30 24 
EK. Springer \. .-. 3k ee 60 38 
R. «Gould. 4... 52402 eee eee 20 14 
A. J.. Loveridge, 2 .5..7 3388s: see 20 10 
A> Gouhl- =. i.e 2. eee Sa eee 20 az 
W.- Baylor ~. 2s... oe a eee 30 16 
Bi Pears*: sas. Ses ee eee 30 12 
Brunswick 27... 30 ae ee eee 50 24 
bo. im pard 5 S345 ese eee .20 15 
Go Monsenell-.n.5 = 27eac asa ee 20 18 
Wo Ushers 2 8 ars thee 40 ..- 29 
Gp Wallace*= 7242'S ee 30 24 
Es Monkmany i. ot i238: se ee eee 20 15 
i! Woodburn =... eee 30 17 
Woe: Keand ite 2 Se eee 20+ 13 
‘fi... MedKienzie 3.5 3-52-25 10 8 
Ae NHlarth” ecko). ks ote 10 6 


The National Gun Club held a very successful — 
mechandise shoot on February nineteenth wa 
the following scores :— 


J. Monkman 
Brunswick 

J. Harrison 
A. J. Loveridge 
EK. Springer 

T. Woodburn 
B. Pears 
W. McKeand 
L. Limpard 
C. B. Harrison 
G Wallace 
H. Usher 
R. Gould 


59 


Shot at. Broke — 
22, i 
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wie) HUNTER 
q AIG ONE-~ 
TRIGGER 


In the brush or at the traps you want to 

feel sve of your gun. A second’s loss of time means 

the loss of your bird ora failure to score in the competition. 

The strongest insurance policy the world over for sports- 

men is a Hammerless Smith Gun with the Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment. 


THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER gives a pull short, clean 
and quick. There’s no creep or drag. The speed of the 
mechanism far exceeds the speed of the trigger finger. The 


aim is not disturbed—because there is no relaxing, no re- 
gripping, no accommodating yourself to the different 
lengths of the stock—but just a firm, steady grip and pull. 


The very newest Hammerless Smith Gun is the 20-Gauge Hunter 
One-Trigger—and it’s a beauty. Weighs only 5$ 

to7 lbs. Just the finest gun that can be made at 

the price—simply al/ gun 

and no frills. Be sure 

to ask your dealer 

about it. 


Write today for hand- 3 \ ; Yak gate 5 
somely lithographed . : 
Catalogue—it is free, 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., § 89 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


THE SIGN OFA 


I >< 


‘ 
; 
; 
a 
j 


Repea ting Sh oteun 


Because it combines guaranteed shooting ability with the sim- 
plest and strongest repeating mechanism—handles quicker and . 
shoots harder than any other repeating gun. ; 

The Marlin solid top prevents powder and gases blowing 
back; the side ejection of shells allows instant repeat shots. The 
closed-in breechbolt keeps out rain, snow and sleet, and the dirt, 
leaves, twigs and sand that clog up other repeaters. 

The double extractors pull any shell, two special safety ey, 
devices prevent the explosion of a cartridge while action is un- ~& 
locked, and the automatic recoil lock removes all danger from 
hang-fires, making it the safest breech- -loading gun built. 

From the light-weight (6% Ibs.) 16-gauge to the new 73 Ibs. 12-gauge 
Maclin répeaters in all models, gradesand styles are aell- -made, paetie 
balanced guns, especially designed for hard shooting and quick handling. 

_ Send 3 stamps postage for our complete 
-136-page ate teniot all Waclin ri peats ar ER CT 
Vers, rifles and shotguns. Write to-day. Ss wef Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


—— iy as a a. a hi 7 i we i wee". 
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ReMi eerire oe orto, Fo. 8 PE 20 10 
OUP ENC oof. ad, «eh epee 30 22 


The prize winners were:—L. Limpard, C. B. 


- Harrison, Brunswick, T. Woodburn, J. Harrison, 


G. Wallace, R Gould. 

Visitors are cordially invited to attend the 
weekly shoots Saturday afternoons, 2.30, Queen’s 
wharf, foot of Bathurst street. 


There was a large attendance of visitors on 
hand on February twenty-sixth. Messrs. A. 
Goulet (ClassiA.), TL. Woodburn (Class B.), and F. 
Stanley (Class C.) were the prize-winners: 


Birds Score. 
imerM roi keen 6 a ee 80 71 
Bi OmisOnrg a5 5s coe bees 80 69 
LSS CSE ES se aie eatin Oca ee ee et 50 44 
POM UMULEE WOOLEN 35 we coe Lead faeces. 65 44 
PePEDEDIRON sete yous ye eS 50 37 
ROMO MDIMG LES nln oy ee Wis eee te 55 41 
PMOL Ob ooo hon Son sie Oe gone ee 40 34 
PINT OOS ron ee re ee 30 25 
RPPMVLOTIRAIAN A 5. ct sce cao oc ee 30 21 
Rees LOE DUET rs ett tres les 30 21 
PRA OPEL Cie, si: 8s kes Sere ee oe 30 ?() 
Ma OnNMene lily ee act nko: nee ene 30 25 
ee EOE so as Cm a ee ee 30 15 
ete DORY Staelin ee a ca Se eee 30 15 
Wievichennd 2. tai"). Ste eet 25 15 
eee L Sherk ovo ttn fo eee ce oe 20 14 
eI IT CT kesh Se ee ee ee 20 15 
Pe PAMIPANE 270 oS ies eee 20 8 
Ce BOT b ry nto 5, Ra ke oD 20 8 
SS AU COT a tc yo og. SR eee 10 6 
Pee SINCIAIT bettie te, Sate ake eee 10 6 
Sera WAICR <5 ES ho Re ie 10 9 
ier MORES ease ile. le le Names 10 8 
Eee Mackenzie... 1 Se aS eee 10 ] 


THE BANQUET. 


The Club held a most successful banquet at the 
Headquarters Hotel on February twenty-fifth, 
when a most enjoyable evening was spent. A 
J. Leverage was a most energetic chairman, and 
he was supported by J Lawson, vice-chairman; 
C. P. Harrison, J. Harrison, F. Stanley, E. Spring- 
er, HH. Usher, W. Taylor, G. Wallace, R. Gold, 
W. McCann, J. Monkman, Fred Mathews, Georze 
Vivian, Dr. Jordan, F. Peacock, C. Mongenell. L. 
Limpert, T. Woodburn, W. Spanner, B. Pears, ¥. 
Cockburn, Ai. Gold, J. Thompson, and many others. 
Pxcellent speeches were made by Fred Mathews, 

George Vivian, and Dr. Jordan, while the mus- 
_ ical programme was well carried out by Messrs. 
Beasley, Gray, Cantwell, Burk, Fell and Scott. 
The folowing handsome prizes were presented: 
4 H. Usher, Noebel trophy and Hunter-Arms Vase: 

_ E. Springer, shield; J. Monkman, shield, also a 
gold ring; E. Coath, the hard working secretary, 
to whom most of the success of the eveninz 
was due, silver cup: L. Lippert, silver cup; W. 
Spanner, Cut glass box; F. Stanley, cut-glass 


_- paper box; C. Moore, a gold medal. 


BALMY BEACH 
The Balmy Beach Gun Club cut loose from their 
regular shoot on February nineteenth and held 
_ an open day for all. The day was fine and good 


oh “oe 
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Birds Score — 
Me. sDuit 24> a Bek A 55 aa 
Mason.” =. S25 eee ES ee eee 55 
Shaw oo Sso2 St 2 ee ee 50 
MeGaw soh2 Ae ee ee eee aD ae 
Craig. 525 Ace deine ee 45 
Ross” -.2 25 32 See eee 60 
Boothe "3.3... 42S Be ee eee 35 
Davis 2.05.0 0 Side op eee eee 30 
Hamibly "(20 o> See eee eee 35 
Tyyonde © +. = st. n.ctehijaet eee eee 45 
Baldwin’ -: 923 eee ee eee ae ey) | 
“Herons... Peete on ean eh Spies 
JORNSON 3 os = ek eee ee 45 
Burpessy400). ps2 nok ace eee 45 
Waltony +32. 7.3 5. SaaS eee 45 
SING Ci sea. oes See ee CE 50 
OMT oso 2 = Sin ce ee ee eee 2d 


> it See ae ie ee See a 
¢ Oe RO an re 


a ’ "x - —— 
~~ -- —_ iS 
4 fi 


scores were made. George Mason winning the + 
silver shield as high man for the day. Be 


HAMILTON HAPPENINGS 


Quite a number braved the snowdrifts on Feb- 
ruary 2lst to get down to the Hamilton Gun 
Club grounds. A good delegation came up .rom 
Beamsville and a lively afternoon was spent. The ~ 
scores were good considering the bright sun and 
snow, which made it hard to locate the targets. 
D. Konkle won the first high H. G. C. spoon and — 
H. Robinson the second spoon, after shooting off — 
a tie. Court Thompson won two quail nicely — 
mounted, and presented by D. Konkle, with a 
score of nineteen out of twenty-five. The scores — 


-made were: ; Sage 
Shot at. Hit = 

As Gompi~ ns) Sas eee 45 30 
He Konkle=- 42282 55. tee ee 35 - 4a 
H.> Robinson: S 2 ease eee 70 

TW. cBarnes: 2 - eee eee 75 

Cx liney~ 2 Sean ee 35 

Joe ALOT Aa are eee ee BS 26 

a> Eien ber <2. 3.200 Sa. tee 75 ~50 
EE BOGI GS soo ina: oe eee 5d a 
IDS Glover~ 2.3 sS2. ett eee 45 i / 
J2GrOoks «653 eee ee 25 19 
MS ARAIGS Ss 5a. 2a otek oe eee 45 
Wes ney: SoS so ee 45 

We iWark. | Se ies ee eee 35 

Je. Culp i005 Jo: oS Se ee 45 ; 
DP sKonkle, 2. 22 Oe es eee 45 = 
GA Graham: . sy aX..c2ascac eee ee 75 48 
Ws - Merritt. - 2s eee 45 _ 300 
A, < MoGREB Or" 26,5... os Sa 35 4 
C.. Thonison: VA. > tee eee ~ 75 56 

C:~ Prudhomme -fs-.ss ese eee ee 45 5 
Duss Wranks.~ 2).5/ic'Se5is4-.2 Sees 20 1a 


Saturday afternoon a team from Stoney Creek — 
Rifle Club shot the return match with the King _ 
Edward Rifle Club at the Red Hill ranges. — 

Weather conditions being excellent, good scores— 
The King Edward team won by 20 — 


were made. 
points. The scores were: 

King Edward— Bes 
W. <Bammes 6.7.5. See Ss eee borer 
Jas. Freeborn : id : 
CaONichol=.25¢ 524. See ee 20 See 
A. Parmenter 


w 0.2 0 te 6 Sie es 56 5 6 © Si eeane 
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The Parker Gun 


A WINNER 


During 1909 Mr. Fred Gilbert shot at 19,310 targets, breaking 18,425, or 95.41%. This 
included double and single targets, both in practice and handicap events. Of course Mr. 
Gilbert shot, as he always does, his OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN. 

Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, during the year 1909, shot at 9,495 targets and broke 9,008, or 
94.87%. By making this splendid record Mr. Henderson won high average among amateurs 
shooting at more than 3,000 targets. Mr. Henderson also shot the OLD RELIABLE 
PARKER GUN. . 

What better proof can there ke of the sterling shooting qualities of this gun that so 
justly has earned the title of the OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN? 

(Send for catalogue). 


PARKER BROS.. Meriden, Conn. 


N.Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


- Pa é i Y is » < 
AS 4 N se of 
| 


TRADE. MARK 


Look INTO THE Locks 
OF THE IMPRoveD ITHACA 


They talk for themselves. Simplest Gun on earth, 
Hammer travels only '% inch—falls in ioe of a second. 


We guarantee this quick lock action to increase any man’s score. 
Unbreakable coil main spring acts directly on hammer, not around a corner, pro- 
ducing a hammer blow quick as lightning. 
Stock solid— not cut away for hammers or lock plates. 
Uncle Bob Edwards bores Ithacas— that’s why they are guaranteed to out shoot 
any other make. Twenty gauge guns built in 20 gauge size throughout—5 Ibs. up 
Beautiful catalogue in colors FREE. Eighteen grades—$17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 13, ITHACA, N.Y. 


1100 
Wi SPOON Aer. ot ts o Oar ae tie tone 64 
PATI OC LOUI I ck ohn Sond o cie kt te trit OP ee ee ee 66 


PA TICOYSOM tfire S ccks cosyecs wearers pte Rebar he 64 
VOSRIDE DEW bonric cvalets ses. eRe Ends een ae 65 
BPE SEC ROTATE M2 0: Sie tayl ee eas ev oe ree cas einer 65 
PPPRIDERINIAN © Ads hyandtoh Gear RRA ee lei soap 65 
ie, SEVIS Yenish dyhic io eres an Sapa Peskoad yates “ste 65 

Total 707 


Stoney Creek— 
A. Hendershot 
A. Corman 


TEE” BSS Ne eee carmel WEN Sh SS Brae yas se eee a 56 
MMS CIC oon (ras cre ne” pe oe a ee 63 
Vig GAD 3 Ea a Sak eer oe on Beare EE aL TE 59 
EPRAUU ERLE noc 8 2 vote ccc, ee ote me een eae 69 
PAE MVIATHIAM te ho ONG Rees sew os. cere 66 
Mae LR TIONV ED Siac’. tind Seti Mecsas Coie, at ate Sey aaa 69 
PACER OMOTE Sete ie cre ton Moe a Slee Foes Ee 60 
TEL. VCASH TREN NES, WEES ys Gane Ne tN Sa a ERE 61 
Eee BM IOVEL ee > .ccey als cic oocih s eats a RTE 59 

Mi ertiepl Wickes Seen oe eT he DE ee ee 687 


The first shoot of the Blue Bill Gun club was 
held on February twenty-sixth. There was a 
good turn-out and some good scores were made 
considering the high wind. 

Seores follow:— 


Shot at. Broke 
1B SOT Ce Ra i Ot Pir A NE Co i SRP 50 49 
SOT ie ad ay a a Oe ee gad SP ee 50 46 
SETI oe eee ee Se ee tS ee hee ee 50 45 
Wee Dillon Messi ere ae ee 50 40 
RD Blo neg eh a Ne eee ein i ees 30 21 
[IVETE 1 GH oe sot en ten co ce eRe a ed igen tae & 40 229 
ea eTAOMiena es. & ths re ae os ei 30 22 
IV VANITY cuT IAS Ne cos nee Se ee 40 20 
PEST ie, FOES eo oi. enya: eee ered ae 50 30 


BEAMSVILLE. 


The following were the scores made by Beams- 
ville Gun Club on February 26th. Conditions: 


Wind fair; Distance, 16 yards; Birds, medium. 
Scores :— 
Shot at. Broke. 
Ra otemebed 5...) 2. or sts eee 22 16 
C. Prudhomme (lst. prize) ........ 25 22 
PISOTUSE ges a «oe PPR IOR Ty wid sc 20 18 
PeOMendeny wt is! .a./ si oh ce eee 25 12 
NIGHUPOMORY Rien. .(2 <,. 2.50.0 \mae ae 20 16 
elie. (2nd, prize)... coo. 2 aoe <2 45 18 
2) 4 JAS aia el Py oe oh en A Cairn ee 20 17 
This shoot was for 2 prizes donated by G. 
Culp and D. Konkle, and was shot for under 
the following conditions: 20 birds and added bird 
Handicap. 


INGERSOLL GUN CLUB. 


The folowing scores were made by Ingersoll 
Gun Club of Ingersoll, Ont, on Jan 1 1910. 
Conditions, Wind light; Distance, 16 yards. 

Scores: — 

Shot at. Broke 
TRE AOUTED J EF55 AFL Lace hai a an CR Si 100 91 
Witla y SO an. 122 This 100 90 
Genrewichols. 2. aahock 2 ea eee 100 83 
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po. \ ' e > 


F. W. Staples 
R. B. Harris 100 
This shoot was for the W. J. Elliott Capt 2 
Emblamatic the Championship of the Club for’ 
1910. 


CALGARY GUN CLUB ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meting of the Calgary Gun Club 
was held on March third. A large number of the — 
active members were present. Dr. Gunn took the 
chair and called the meeting to order. Alfter 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting — 
and accepting the secretary’s statements, the pres- _ 
ident made his report showing the club to be in _ 
an excellent position financially and otherwise, the — 
past year being the most successful in the club’s — 
history. -- number of new members had been ~ 
enrolled and the prospects were that a large ~ 
number would join for the ensuing year. He 
spoke briefly of the honors gained by some of — 
the members during the past year, among which 
were the ‘Alberta championship by W. B. Mcle 4 
the championship of British Columbia by R. G 
Robinson, the Dupont trophy by McLaren, Hunter 
Arms Company prize by N. Lindsay, Parker prizes 
by Slingsby, and the Nobel trophy by H. C. © 
Andrew. . 

During the season 45,000 clay birds were thrown 
from the traps. He spoke very highly of the - 
work done in the past season by the treasurer 
and secretary and recommended that an assistant 
be appointed to the secretary to lessen the work ~ 
in that department. He recommened some im-— 
provements on the grounds and the enrolling of — 
shooters. 

The election of officers was the next order of — 
business and with the exception of the executive 
committee all of last year’s officers were re-elected 
by acclamation. 

‘Hon.President—A. E. Cross, 

President—Dr. J. N. Gunn. 

Vice-Presidents—R. G. Robinson and J. Stowanl 

pele es oo C. ‘Andrew. 

Assistant secretary—V. W. Libbey. 

Treasurer—AJHuddell, J 

Executive—A. K. Morrison, V. W. Libbey, W. — 
B. McLaren, J. H. Thompson, L. Slingsby, W. C. — 
Nancarrow, A. Plunkett. ss 

Birds will be shot for 1144 cents apiece as last 
season. In order to forward the sport Messrs. — 
Huddell, Robinson and Andrew offered prize to. 
the individual classes for the high averages for the 
season. 

It was decided to hold the regular weekly 
spoon shoots.as in past seasons. 

The secretary advised that the latest in clay — 
bird traps would arrive in a few days and when BS 
installed they would have the best there was- 10. 7a 
be had, and will be able to throw doubles 23->Sae 
well as singles. 

A vote of thanks was moved to the president, — 
treasurer and secretary in recognition of their ef- 
ae last season toward forwarding this sport. — 

\ vote of thanks was also tendered Mr. Huddell — 
for the use of his offices for the meeting. 

It certainty looks like a big year for the 
followers of the gun and trap from the we ex: 
enthusiastic meeting. Sie 


: 
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ON TOP 


/ 


-~ 
ee se 
ere here, 


“STANDARD” hicu-rower RIFLE 
At one bound the new “STANDARD” went to the top of the ladder. From 


the day the first deliveries were made there has been no question of its superiority. 


SI Pee Soe ae ss 


d nfle is more accurate, has more 


“five 


‘““SCORES THAT COUNT’? 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


of the Interstate Trapshooters Association of all Single Targets shot at in Registered 
Tournaments during 1909 show that 


THE HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGES 


were ail won by the following gentlemen 


Shot at Broke Per Cent. 
lst—Jesse Young 4730 4498 95.09 
2nd—W. H. Clay 2240 2128 95.00 
3rd— Peter Baggerman 2010 1908 94.92 
4th— Woolfolk Henderson 9495 9008 94.87 
5th—Homer D. Clark 6390 6061 94.85 
6th—J. R. Graham 5065 4788 94.53 


Amateurs Shoot the Powders They Prefer 
These Amateurs All Shot 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
Powders That Win at the Traps Are the Powders to Use in the Field 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY Wilmington, Delaware 


Write us for a list of “Long Runs’’ made in 1909. Your name may be included 


1102 = “ee 


EXETER TOURNAMENT 


Fine weather and a good turn-out favored the 
Exeter boys at their annual tournament on Good 
Friday. Fred Kerr, Crediton, as usual, did good 

work, winning high average with 109 breaks out 

of 120. “Shorty” Cantelon, Clinton, came down 
the pike at a pretty fast clip also, getting second 
place with 103. 

The chamnionship of Western Ontario was won 
by D. Brintnell, with a straight score of 20, after 
shooting off a tie with Dr. Cassidy. 

G. M. Dunk, for the Dominion Cartridge Co., 
and Court Thomson, of the U.M.C., were the 
professionals present, and gave a good demon- 
stration of the goods they represent. 

The scores: 


Amateurs: 

Shot at Broke 
ee Gery et en he aay hws aes oon eapate 120 109 
Ml pea Ry eM TUL LOW he pss, tec sie a Code. eg nae 120 103 
UGE Tae ek sees fs SR ae 120 101 
DME Ariel Dace hc oa Gi ee eee 120 100 
Syme LOG ta ete beat sree covensys clo cee 120 99 
SHG GOI ceo toe, Pete con by ee 120 99 
[eA Deel Clavoh 1 Tepe Soon ae easae 120 99 
Dyabrintnell: eye. cds Stee see oe 120 98 
Me(Broderick- 724 4 ee eh eee 120 98 
5 josie] LIV 24 S11 Regen ie aie oie re paras 120 97 
RMAC Scotti sar oe oe ie oe 120 96 
Bast Web DY Suit SRE Scout ee 120 94 
ese At meV RADASSIG Waist ss caste tee. 2 120 94 
Ne OLIN G bette en en Ae eae te te 120 93 
Drie Je Xennedyve ott = oem yee ee 120 90 
Wie Sa ONS hater eter a ieeas cee 120 91 
eR IEG Na sa. va cei Setet ache ates eae 120 89 
AME ASSTNOLG haat soce a ae oe roe 120 87° 
“Jil Bos 1c Ia steerer semen mee oes 120 Fed 
Be Prichners sis sts eset ne ee nee 120 68 
Rav Peaeer- (ra he ot bing ae a ee Ce 120 67 

(Professionals: 

eM ei umleses 2.02 es, 25 te ere 120 110 
ConrtesbhOmson =o. 5t. oe eee 120 102 


NOTES. 


G. M. Dunk, the Dominion Cartridge Co.’s re- 
presentative, made’ five nineteens, 95, out of his 
first 100 targets, shooting nearly all from the 
nineteen yard mark. Mr. Dunk used Sovereign 
shells and Empire powder. 

In the Trophy event Mr. Brintnell and Dr. Cas- 
sidy both shot Regal shells loaded with Ballistite 
powder and made straight scores, and in the shoot- 
off Mr. Brintnell won out. 


Fred Kerr, Crediton, Ont., won amateur high 
average with the good score of 109-120 on diffieult 
targets. 

J. E. Cantelon, of Clinton, struck his old-time 
gait, and carried off second high average. 

The management, in the hands of John Triebner, 
Fred Kerr and Mr. Johns, was all that could be 
desired. 

The day was perfect, but the targets hard. 

The lunch on the grounds was a dandy. 

Johnny Dodds is going to Montreal in August. 

Court Thomson was on the grounds working 
hard in the interests of U.M.C.,-Remington Co.’s 
and gave an interesting exhibition and shot with 
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the new Remington 22 pump action rifle. — 
was delighted to see that the winners of the hi 
average and the second high average used U.M.O 
-steel-lined shells. : ; 


DUART TOURNAMENT 


The Duart Gun Club held a very enjoyable 
shoot on the club grounds, March 18th. The 
day was fair, but with a raw wind that made 
the shooting rather uncomfortable. For some 
reason the scores were low, many an old veteran 
who had demonstrated on other occasions his — 
power to break them dropping down with a dull, 
sickening thud. = : 


Duart Gun Club has its existence in a little coun- — 
try village about one mile drive from Muirkirk. — 
From the sportsman’s standpoint, Duart might be 
described as a neat little German hotel, “entirely 
surrounded” by a very fertile farming country. — 
The principal shareholders in the club seem to be 

Fred Galbraith and Ed. Koehler. Louis Koehler — 
runs the little hotel, and gives you the best mea 
for 25 cents you can get any ete: with bully j 
sauerkraut thrown in. 


About twenty shooters in all took part, which’ 
is very good, everything considered. Brampton 
shoot kept several away who would otherwise 4 
have been able to attend. High average was 
won by Theo. Wigle, Kingsville, with 164 out of 
200, with Dave MeMackon second with 161, and 
Harry Scane third with 160. The programme — 
consisted of ten events of 20 birds each, money — 
divided 40, 30, 20, and 10, class system, with higeg 
average prizes of $5, $3, ‘and $2. ; 

The scores: ne 
Shot at Broke: 3s 


[Pheer -Wiples oo eee ig eee 200 


DSMeMackonissn te ee 200 

Hiei Scanners eae eee 200 
Wade 25 Sek eee 200 

HPastonlus == (seek Seek 2 ee eee 200 

Hi) Taylors Vic Se. 235 So ee 200 

W.tlollingsheads 2 fot. kcee y e 200 : 

Wo Ae Smith]. so: cs 4 Sate eee 200 

THOS: “PAStOviO USa “ee Sys a ee ee 200 

Gee TNO EES copa f arn oa, came car cae oe 200 

Re ASGOGES Ss A er ee a ee 200 

Galbraith: 2c. ein eee 200 

Wi AEhorolds)..35'5 22... Ses Se ee 200 

Jee Melaren= cs 3 sae eee ee eee 140 

HY, Koehler. =. = hs oe ee ee 100 

Prank Galbraith 22 see ees eee ee 100 

Talk Gehller- #2." 2xc. Gen eee a ee 80 

de StevenSon oso. Gonos meters eee 40 

BwClay, 2 ho Pend sate eee ee 20 


CHAMPION TRAP SHOOTER. 


Equaling a world’s record with 98 targets broke peg 
en out of 100 at 20 yards, John W. Garrett of © 
Colorado Springs, amateur champion of the United Ay 


= 


States in 1904, won the trap shooting champion- — 
ship of the middle west. Will Brennan, of Den-— 
ver, shooting from 16 yards, and Max Hensler, of: 
Colorado Springs, from 20 yards, tied for oe : 
place with 96 each. . 


. a - = j~ 
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S 
LEAD WORKS. 


25 lbs. 


DOUBLE 
CHILLED 


Specify M. R. M. When Ordering 


Empire (ull) 


— and — 


Ballistite (dense) 


Leaders in the Best Class of Smokeless Powders 


BALLISTITE— sold only in Dominion 
Cartridge Co’s loaded sheils (Imperial 
and Regal.) 

EMPIRE-—sold in bulk. If your dealers 
do not keep it, write us direct. 


Both the above well enown brands man- 
ufactured by the Nobel’s Explosive 
Co., ‘“‘Glasgow,” Scotland, have been 
in the lead at numerous tournaments 
held throughout Canada; give them 
a trial and be convinced. 


Agents in Canada : 


Hamilton Powder Co., 


Montreal, P. Q. Torento, Ont. Winnipeg, Man, 
Victoria, B.C, 


IVERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


The equipment throughout with wire 
springs makes the New Iver Johnson the 
most durable, the smoothest and sharpest in 

action and the most dependable 
revoiver sold at any price. The 


New Model 


Iver Johnson is the only re- 
volver equipped entirely 
with spiral and round 
wire springs —the 

type of spring em- 

ployed by the U. 

S. government 

in its rifles 

wherever 

they can 


The simple, but trustworthy 
“Hammer the Hammer” 


Safety Lever 
in 2,000,000 Iver Johnson re- 
volvers sold during the past 16 years, has proved 
that the o/y way an Iver Johnson revolver can 
be discharged is to pull the trigger. 
Our new Catalogue tells all about these exclusive features. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 22 rim-fire : $6, 00 
cartridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge . 

IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated ee 32 or $7. 00 
38 center-fire cartridge 

Where unobtainable locally, + we ship: direct on re- 
ceipt of price. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
157 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEw YorK—99 Chambers St. HAMBURG, GERMANY—Pick- 
huben 4. Pacrrrc Coast—717 Market St., San Francisco. 
LonDON ENGLAND—40 Queen St., Cheapside, E. C. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and 
Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles, 
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STIRLING (ALTA) GUN CLUB. 


Readers wil be interested in hearing of the 
formation of a gun club in the town of Stirling, 
Alta. The town is small but is booming this 
spring. 

Besides the excellent duck and goose shooting, 
as well as prairie chicken shooting, the club will 
hold live bird shoots and do considerable trap 
shooting. The following officers were elected at an 
informal meeting: 

President—Mr. Degener. 

Vice-president—W. J. Dodds. 

Sec-Treasurer—Mr. London. 

Committee—W. H. Moore, James Smith, M. L. 
Miller, Ed. Dickson, John Fish, W. N. Percival. 
A. E. Murdoch. 


THE RIFLE 


American Rifles Challenge Canada 


The Association of American International 
Riflemen hes sent the Dominoin Rifle Associa- 
tion of Canada a challenge for an annual match 
between the two countries for a new trophy pre- 
sented by Gen. Bird W. Spencer, president of the 
association. The trophy is to be known as “The 
North American Trophy,” and will be shot for on 
alternate years at Sea Girt, N.J., and at Ottawa 
in September. 

Several years ago an attempt was made to 
arrange a rifle competition of this sort, but 
no agreement could then be reached on the question 
of sights and targets. These questions, however. 


have been adjusted, and it is believed that the, 


challenge will be accepted. Each team 
consist of six principals and ¢wo alternates, 

The ranges will be 200, 600, 900, and 1,200 
yards. Firing will be from a prone position at all 
ranges, 


is to 


Dominion Matches 


The Dominion Rifle Association annual meet 
will be theld this year during the week commen- 
cing Monday, August 22nd, and may take in the 
foHowing Saturday. This was decided at an im- 
portant meeting of the executive council of the 
D. R. A., held at Ottawa. It was also decided to 
add $1,000 more to the prize list than there has 
ever been before. This will mean that over 
$11,000 will be offered in prize money. Colonel 
John Tilton, of Ottawa, for the fourteenth time 
was elected president of the executive council. 


BISLEY MEET 


It is announced that at a meeting of the N.R.A. 
that the Bisley meeting will be held from July 
4th to 16th. A team from !Australia will be pres- 
sent, also one from the continent Malay States 
Guides and Singalese Rifle Association. The 
Empire match, in which the members of the 
British team took part in Australia in 1907, will 
be held during the first week in July. 

With regard to the service rifles, it was de- 
eided that no service rifle of any pattern other 
than the official pattern in use by the British 
army shall be admitted in service rifle competi- 
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tions, unless <n officially certified specimen of 
sucn rifle be deposited with the N.R.A. at least 
three months before the commencement of the 
Bisley meeting, and approved for use at the Bis- 
ley meeting. 


Sutton West, January 19th, 1910. 
I, John Yates, the undersigned, do hereby cer- 
tify that I did the shooting at the enclosed target; 
that only one trial or sighting shot missed the 


John Yates, who made the target at one 
hundred yards, shooting off hand, using a Winchester 
32-40 rifle at Sutton West, Que. 


aged 76 years, 


buls-eye; that I used a 32-40 Winchester Sporting ~ 
rifle; that 1 am past* seventy-six years of age; 
that I use no glasses, and only common sights on 
the rifle. 

JOHN YATES, 


Indian Agent, Sutton West. 


\A world’s record is interesting not only to 
shooters, but even wider afield, and one made 
recently at Greenville, New Jersey, will prove 
interesting to ali readers. At the “Annual 
American 100 Shot Record Mateh,” Dr. W. G. 
Hudson scored 916 points in 100 shots at 200 
vards distance—the highest record ever made in 
this match. Dr. Hudson shot one string of ten 
shots, scoring the marvellous figure of ninety- 
nine out of a possible one hundred. In speaking 
of this record afterwards, Dr. Hudson said: “The 
four-power Stevens telescope made good scormg 
possible in conditions which were so foggy and 
dark it would have been impossible to stay on the 
tanget with ordinary sights.” This wonderful 
win of a world’s record with Stevens telescopes 
is naturally most gratifying to the manufactu- 


4 
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Lyman Patent 
Windgauge 
Receiver Sight 


Applied to (right hand side of) the NEW MODEL 1903 
and 1906 SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 


OU know Wilson’s Snipe—corkscrew- 
ing ‘‘ wizards of the wetlands.’’ And 
you know, too, how you can almost step 


on them in the marshes without seeing them 
—brown feathers blended with brown grass. 
NO. 34. PRICE $6.00 When you shoot Wilson’s snipe, you’ve 


Me. 33 furnished Without wind. genre fer $3.60 got to mark where your birds fall. You 
have got to kill them dead, or marking where 
Send for our 1909 Catalogue, they fall won’t do any good. They simply 


- @UN SIGHT CORPORATION, vanish if only crippled. 


Middlefield, Comn., U.B.A. If you shoot a Lefever and mark your 


birds, you will bag them every time, for Le- 
fever guns are built to kill game dead. Any 
man who has held a Lefever on the mottled 
backs of a jumping pair of Wilson’s snipe 


does not question what the result will be. 
He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The Lefever gun /asts because the paten- 
ted compensating features of its action take 
up wear in every direction, and it can never 
shoot loose. No other gun, American or 
foreign, is as simple in its construction or as 
positive in its action. The new Lefever 
cocking hook, one solid piece of steel, does 
the work of from 18 to 25 parts in other 
high-grade shotguns. 


EEC E ES VER 


SHOT GUNS 


Our catalogue will tell you many things 
you should know before you buy a gun. It 
explains the whys and wherefores, and will 
convince you that it pays to buy the best. 
Shall we send you one? LereveR ARMS 
Company, 20 Malthie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Sale 


OF HIGH-GRADE 


HAMMERLESS GUNS 


20,000 LOADED SHELLS, 
40,000 EMPTY SHELLS, 
WADS, SHOT, Etc., Etc. 


Write Us for Special List 


Tents, Awnings, Flags, 

Sails, Boat Hardware, 

Fishing Tackle, Camp 
Outfits, Etc., Etc. 


EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 


™D) PIKE Go. 


123 Kine Sr. E., 


TORONTO. 


Durston Specia_ 
20 Gauge. Price, $28.00 
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rers, and certainly forms the best testimonial of 
efficiency and service. The latest Stevens Fire 
Arm and Telescope catalogues will be sent to 
any reader applying direct to the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. , 

When Dr. W. G. Hudson broke the world’s 
record at 200 yards on the Standard American 
Target, on February 22nd, at Greenville, New 
Jersey, he used a combination load of “Sharp- 
shooter” and “Schuetzen’ Smokeless, the well- 
known duPont brands. His second shot was a 
nine, all of the rest being tens. 

Dr. Hudson’s seore in the Standard American 
Record Match was 916 out of a possible 1,000, 
made up of the following strings: 91, 90, 91, 87, 
91, 94, 88, 92, 99, 93—916. 


If “Subserber,” who fails to give his name and 
address, and complains about two of his rifles, 
will write the manufacturers, they will give him 
instructions as to returning them by express, and 
will put them in first-class condition free of all 
cost to him. 


Great things were accomplished by the use of 
Stevens’ Ideal rifles at the second annual cham- 
pionship meeting af the South Australian Smah 
Bore Rifle Clubs ‘Association held at Adelaide, 
South Australia, on January 24th last, the men 
shooting with these rifles practically clearing the 
board, obtaining no less than thirty-four out of 
the thirty-eight prizes offered. 


A NEW WORLD’S RECORD MADE 


Dr. W. G. Hudson makes a new world’s record 
of 100 shots ten strings each in American Record 
Match, held at Wm. (‘Armburster’s Scheutzen 
Park, Greenville, N. J., on Feb. 22nd, 1910, and 
wins the championship of America with 916 points. 
ft was on the ninth string that Dr. Hudson made 
the world’s record by sending nine out of ten 
shots into the dead centre of the target, distance 
200 yards, stanadard American target, eleven in- 
ches in diameter, centre as stated 3 5-16 inches in 
diameter and counts ten, position, off hand. 

Scoring had never before been seen in any rifle 
match in which the standard American target 
was used. Strings of the different men who shot 
in the match are as follows: 


W.G. Hudson 91 90 91 87 91 94 88 92 99 93—916 
A. Hubalek ..83 87 87 88 94 96 82 92 94 94—897 
H. M. Pope...81 76 92 93 91 88 94 94 90 96—895 
W. H. French 83 79 89 92 90 90 89 90 87 85—874 
W. Keim ....82 85 83 92 93 89 92 85 88 81—870 
J. Kavfman ..86 86 86 80 82 87 80 92 83 88—850 
GEST) News ha pact 73 79 81 87 84 85 91 86 83 81—830 
L. P. Hansen 73 88 78 79 75 78 83 81 85 82—802 
H. M. Ryder 65 71 71 70 67 75 68 70 80 81—718 
H. L. Smith. .67 81 68 62 72 67 74 69 60 75—695 

The enclosed is a copy of the letter written by 
Dr. Hudson to Ideal Mfg. Co., giving full infor- 
mation relative to shells, primers, powders used, 
quantity, bullet, ete.: 


New York, Feb. 24, 1910. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen, 


I am sending you herewith the data con- 
cerning the load I used in the ‘American Record 
Match, Feb. 22nd, at Greenville, N.J., Shooting 
Park, thinking it may be of interest to you. 

Shell:U. M. C. High Power, without cancellure. 
These were old shells that had been fired more 
than 100 times each, and never washed—one of 
the advantages of smokeless powder being that it 


‘does not corrode the shells when same are allowed 


to stand without washing. 

Primer: 2,2 W Winchester. 

Powder: 7 grs. weight Sharpshooter, 16 grs. 
weight Scheutzen and a blotting paper wad, put 
in in the order named. Powder was loaded with 
an Ideal No. 6 powder measure, after setting same 
to throw the proper charge by weight. 

‘Bullet: Ideal No. 375,272, cast one part tin .o 
fourteen lead, Ideal graphite lubricant. These 
bullets bought from Ideal Mfg. Co., ready made, 
as I had no time to make them myself. Bullets 
were seated in rifle ahead of shell with a heavy 
Ideal seater. 


Rifle: Remington scheutzen, was originally 33 
cal., but was rebored to 38-55 by Schoyen and 
Petersen, of Denver, Colo., for $6.00. No palm 
rest used on this rifle. Stevens scope, four power, 
which made good scoring possible in conditions 
which were so foggy and dark it would have been 
imposible to stay in the target with ordinary 
sights. Rifle weighs twelve pounds, and has 32- 
inch No. 4 octagon barrel. Twist one turn in 18 
inches, uniform: nine very narrow lands. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. G. HUDSON, M.D. 


- 


Intercity Revolver Match. 
The return revolver match between the Quebec 
Revolver and Pistol Club and the Toronto Revol- 
ver Club was shot on February twelfth, teams 
of five men, 50 shots each, at 20 yards, D.RJA. 
target, and resulted again in a victory for Toron- 
to by the splendid majority of 145 points, 
The score of the competition is as follows:— 


Toronto Revolver Club. 


ASS. Todd. 322. es ah ee 423 
Ne. Munro »...2 Sacks - + «cee 6 eS oe 414 
A Rutherford’... .cchua lise Sa Gee 411 
Je Pe White: 0. 54. Sass TR Oe 401 
A: Js. McKee.) ik. 2 Se eee 386 

2,036 

Quebec Revolver and Pistol Club 

Jc Ay dudini Fics Be ee ae 401 
Ay W. ‘Hay 2320s. 22. Se ee 390 
BW: Porter. sis ./s. hes oe eo eee 396 
RR; B.. Lindsay) 5.3362. noe eee ae 364 
Ro“ By, (Waite... oo) sic a eee ee ee 339 

1,890 


Majority for Toronto, 145 points. 
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Remington 
22 Repeating Rifle 


The New Remington Just Out 


It is equipped with a solid steel, hammerless, s 
Your eyes are perfectly protected. 


wrt 
} 


It shoots .22 short, .22 long, and .22 long rifle cartridges without adjustment. 
You can clean the barrel from the breech 


shove the dirt out at the muzzle, not 
back into the action — then look through the barrel and make sure it is clean — 
another Remington feature. 

It has a sturdy look; it has buoyancy and balance. It is up-to-date and safe. 

A new folder for you explains why this new Remington .22 is many steps in the lead. 


Dead Center Shots 


U.M.C. .22 cartridges shoot exactly where the rifle points. 

If you aim right and use an accurate rifle—it ought to be a Remington—you hit the 
mark dead center. ‘ 

U.M.C. .22’s do not shoot to the right or left, ‘high or low, they shoot straight and 
true. Though they are made by the million, every cartridge is inspected at least ten 
times—every one is just alike. 

U.M.C. and Remington—the perfect shooting combination. 


SAME OWNERSHIP SAME MANAGEMENT 


SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The Remington Arms Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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105 points at 200, 500 and 600 yards, were made by Sgt.-Major 
Wallingford of Hythe, England, 


Military with a “Ross” -Riffe. 


fT 


M ar kK smen In Vancouver, last’ year, the 


Ross Rifles were recognized as so 
far ahead of others that it was sought to have them barred 
% in local competitions. 


: The general opinion of marksmen in Canada—and in 


7 
Great Britain as weil—is that it is doubtful whether as good : 
% 
— 
+ 
a 


y. 7 
Pitre te + 


an arm can be found as the Ross Rifle Mark III. 


If you want your scores to lead, buy a Mark 3— 


“ROSS” RIFLE 


Write for our illustrated catalogue; wesend iton request. It gives full particulars 
not only of Ross Military, but also of the Ross Sporting Models which are winning 
much favor in Canada, throughout the British Empire and in the U.S. 


The Ross Rifle Company 
1-3-0 QUE BEG, P>O. 


Hebeioblofetotetotetetetetestesteoteteesiestestestenteaie fe featesfeateobeatesteateateoteofesteateafestenteateateolesfesteateafeoteoteofesfestesteateafeofeafestestesteateatesieat 
i a il Ie 2 i i i NA a ER as ae Sin ae MeO 


eetob ie ietebtetiok fe feteteiok fol 


A MALCOLN RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHT is specially adopted to Big Game Shooting 
and Long Range in open country. For further information, address— 


—— R. F. EMMONS, 5 Sherwood Street, AUBURN, N. Y. — 


The Next Time Your Gun 


Requires Doctoring “For Guus 3 


**3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 
ALEX J H NSTON for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
e not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 


f or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. § 


494 Eastern Ave. : TO RONTO, ONT. “*3in One”’ cleans out the residue of burnt powder 


(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
N barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 


Who has every facility for choke boring, the pores of the metal, forming a delet i 
. . pat + manent protecting coat that is absolutely =4 
restocking, browing and repairing guDs. me impery ee to water or yee No acid. 
i ei ; i test will tell. rite for sample 4 
You can make no mistak in bringing or Bree. os EERO Ce 
sending your gun to him. CO., 55 New St., New Vork, N.Y. 


**Makes Wing Shooting Easy.” 


Automatically places your shot 

The Ca er ig t pe right distance in front of the 
flying bird to insure wing shot 

instantly attached or detached; adjusted in the fraction of a needa to the 
speed of fastest or slowest flying bird or target. Made of bronze, gun metal 
plated. Carried in a neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. Price $3 post- 
paid. Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. Ask gun dealer or write. PUTS THE Seer wine THE 


THE LEADER COMPANY, 320 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. DUCK 1S. NOT WHERE 
Pat. 1908 and 1909 in United States, Great Britain and Canada. 
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“Made in Canada with us means Better than any made” 


| 
You cannot afford to give away money. You want | 
the best obtainable in return for what you pay. 


Our Proposition Briefly Is— 


If you can buy a finer gun in any grade from $250 
down to $25 than a Tobin, buy the other—but if 
we can show you points of excellence, durability 
and shooting qualities combined in no other make — 
then you need a Tobin Gun. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you what you want. 


If you don’t find the gun more for the money than you ever saw before 


return it at our expense. You take no chance. Send for Catalog now. 


Tobin Arms Mfg. Co., Limited 


Woodstock, Ontario 
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MADEINCANADA 


Honest Injun. 


This is the engine that has 
attracted so much attention 
since it was put on the market 
two years ago. The original 
of the two and three port in- 
take combination. The me- 


flector, giving perfect scaveage 
of the old charge. The brass 
plunger pump, with ball valves, 
and perfect circulation with 
no piping on the engine. 

Look at it, compare it, and 
try it—we know that your 
satisfaction will be assured, 
and others who have them will 
tell you the same. 

Why send to any other 
country to get the latest en- 
gine? Get the “Honest In- 
jun,’ and you have the. best— 
the engine that a child can 
start and run, it is so simple 
and compact. 

Get our free catalogue—it 
will tell you all. Write to- 
day. 


>» FULL H.P. 60LBS. $60 


. 
~ 


Here is a chance that never presented itself to you before. Think 


of it! A complete engine, ready to install in your boat, with full 
equipment, at $1.00 a pound. And at that the very latest and most 
improved engine on the market. A little wonder ! 


You say, “How can we do it?” That is simple to answer. Note 


the simplicity, the great engineering skill of design, to save cost in 
manufacture. Then, again, we have no travellers’ salaries, no agents, 
we sell direct on the great merit that our engines have gained. We 
can furnish you with any horse-power from 2-h.p. to 30-h.p., either in 
the high speed or heavy duty. Our special prices will apply to all our 
engines for orders received during April. Here is your chance to get 
the best at the least money. Get our catalogue and order at once. 


5 Grand Opera Lane, 


Honest Injun Motor Co., ° Terntc, Canada. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention Rop AND GUN IN CANADA. 


chanically correct piston de- § 


—————— ee 
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SCRIPPS 


MARINE MOTORS 


“¢ prockve ny.> aicaP racks Frontenac, August 24. Commodore’s Cup, handicap event, to 
pion 2: , yee all be won three years. Open to boats up to 40-feet. 
es 3 “- july a opeD 40 # “ Onion — the 7 Lae a pS S 
poguer — on ¥2 eat { ananoque, September 6. andicap event, Onion II. won. 
an asild July 5 t yenstD A arst 2 \ 
eer {Ls 39-f00 Fines cap T8C ut We know of no better way to prove the mechanical 
clay ts up Zs s eae = yandi ae st superiority and the reliability of Scripps Motors than by 
eae ria es me yimit 4, Fink aicaP ee citing the wonderful records made by them in racing con- 
plex" pecaed Soar SS 4 in pane yn race ay tests in every part of the country. 
~andti® Syme NMI easily yengtD- to We are paricularly proud of the record of the Scripps 
Alexe” ceeded Bs , W%5-f00t ace oP rpesdl in the speed boat. Onion II., owned by Ira A. Kipp, on the 
“tenac> Jos uP {Oo a Loar 2 =€ ° St. Lawrence and nearby waters, during the past season. 
pL a | pos oss Aus "oot Jeng niod oS The record of Onion II. shows an unbroken series of 
andti . 40) Se it ; put son victories, as shown in the adjoining column. 

Al oats AP oy cx jon 2 One race is not always convincing. but when a motor 
whe st ust pe pandi- shows such consistent superiority against all opponents, 
race : Aus foot cle os ace oped then you have no alternative but to acknowledge that in 

clayto® sen to reek d moon race, design and construction it is far above the ordinary. 
“race OF st 1 After ope® . Scripps motors are not especially designed as rac- 
gananod™®) ot secon’: rst. st ae on. ing motors. Their success in speed contests is dupli- 
caP:,, goot_ © sity Race ion 1 “ plus cated in every field of operation—in work boats, in 
10 Pos e oat 3 Bi _ pan” pleasure boats, in family launches and cruisers. A 
May irwy pows s sugust eeconds Seripps motor recently took a cruiser on a 2.500 
0 = ac seconds: tes. ae oat that mile journey without a hitch, repair or adjustment 
FronterP ost DY “yy 2 Mr gnotbe® nich of any kir* 
an 0 : uit 
aicap — aecisiom oa me 
ne ec 
= , 
fuse ao 


Scripps Motors are 4-cycle in type and are made in every desired size. from 6 to 100 H.P., one to six cylinders. Only 
the highest grade of materials are used throughout, and the care in their finish and construction can only be duplicated by 
the motors in the highest grade of automobiles. 

We will gladly send catalog and information regarding Scripps Motors on request. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR CO., 660 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON 


Cut shows size 6, 


THE WONDERFUL “GOAXER” TROUT FLY! 


ALMOST ALIVE. NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE. FLOATS ANYWHERE. 
““My guide said, ‘these trout don’t take flies.’ I got 24 on the ‘Coaxer.’ 
“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the ‘Coaxer’—that’s the record here.” 
“I get 17 speckled beauties before breakfast that averaged 12 inches,” 
“T have caught over 400 trout on one little ‘Coaxer’ fly.’’ 

“I found my little boy catching croppies with it to beat the band.’’ 
Trout Size, 6 colors, $1.35; 12, $2.60. Bass Size, 6 colors, $1.65; 12, $3.25. 


Send Stamp for Booklet of Bass Baits, etc., in colors. W. J. JAMISON, 2751 POLK ST., CHICAGO 


Set of Four Colors, $1.00. 
Made on 2, 4 and 6 hooks. 


THE WORLD'S BEST ENGINE SOLD UNDER A POSITIVE 


GUARANTEE, 


Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. All engines guaran- 
teed for 2 years. Can furnish 
engines suitable for boats ranging 
from a 30 ft. speed boat to a 50 ft. 
cruiser. 


Sizes ranging from 25 to 90 H.P. 
in 4 and 6 cylinder engines. 


Let us quote you prices. 


Manufactured by—H. L. F. TREBERT ENGINE WORKS, 407St_ Paul Stree 


ROCHESTER,N.Y 


Whea writing Advertisers kindly mention Rop axp GUN Ix CANADA. 
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The LENOX HO TEL 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOF. 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carriages from Depots 
or Steamboat landings direct to the Hotel, charging 
same to the Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up. 


ATTRACTIVE RESTAURANT PRICES. 
WHEN IN BUFFALO STOP AT THE LENOX. 
THE ACCOMMODATION AND SERVICE ARE SURE TO PLEASE. 
C. A. MINER, Manager. 


Try Kerosene Engine 


For Black Tongue 
IN DOGS ~ 30 Days Free 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY Gasoline Prices Rising. 
You can't run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much 
The only thing that has met and longer. Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 


sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing * ‘Detroit’’ 
is the only oe that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 
sm perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 
better than any other. Basic pat- 
ent. Only 3 moving parts. Comes 
complete ready to run. We will 
send a ‘‘Detroit’’ on free trial to 
prove allclaims. Runsallkinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, 
washing machines, Silo fillers and 
electric lights. Money back and 
freight paid both waysif it does 
not meet every claim that wo 
ij have madeforit. Don’ébuy till 
W you get our free catalog. 2 to 24 
h. p. in stock. Prices $29.50 up. 
Special demonstrator agency 
price on first outfit sold in each 
community. 2000 satisfied users. 


mastered the trouble 


PRICE = = 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Free Book on Dog Diseases 


H. CLAY GLOVER. V. S. 


118 West 31st Street, New York City 
We havea stack of paar 


Windsor Hotel ae 
SERIO 8 eee The Amazing “DETROIT” 


The commercial hotel of the Northwest Detroit Engine Works, 400 Relview Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Fish Will Bite 
3p like hungry wolves at all 

@__seasonsif youuse FISH LURE. 
aa It keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Catches dead loads of them 
in any stream. Write at once 
for a free bottle offer and cata- 


W : : logue of Natural Fish Baits, 
MATTHE BARBOR, Proprietor nea heey Shiners, Frogs, Worms, Etc. Enclose 2c stamp. 
: i Michigan Fish Bait Co., Box F, Port Huron, Mich. 
Meio! Mofile Yolo Solos elolet Meroe rh Seo Neate Bepiolololeieio® eos Nerferierh %: SetolotoioiioioieieinivicitieHivink 


: 


Capital. Cuisine unexcelled. Excellent ac- 
commodation for commercial men, tourists 
and sportsmen. First class sample rooms. 
The acme of comfort and quietness. 


RATES $2.50 PER DAY 


y. 
+ 


: 


Yeoh % +; 
eleteol 


'¢ 


¥, 
++} 


Complete Engines. 


. 
ue 


Ve ot 
yt oie 


* 


a % he 


y, 
+ 


Marine and Stationary Gas and 


\ Gasoline Engines, 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Ra ) 
i! Cylinders. 


Hamilton Motor Works, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


a er ae See Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eR ee 
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THE 
Waterman Marine Motors 


MODEL A-4 1910 SPECIAL 


With Schebler Carburetor, Multiple Sight- 
Feed Oiler and Standard equipment, 
$75.00, the bare Motor, $50.00. Actual 
4 to 6 H.P. Speed 100 to 1000 revolutions 
per minute. Absolute control by spark and 
throttle. Comes to the purchaser with a 
long record for satisfactory service, with the 
emphatic endorsement of having met ex- 
pectations. A motor produced and guaran- 
teed by areliable company. Unsurpassed 
for simplicity, reliability, durability. Strong 
in the parts which carry the strains. Few 
parts. Easily understood. Don'texperiment. 
Don’t buy ballast at Motor prices per pound. 
Buy a “Waterman” and you'll get satis- 
Catalogue showing all Waterman Models faction. Better be safe than sorry. 

1514 Fort St. W., Detroit, 


Waterman Marine Motor Co. Metin Som 


Trophies and Prizes 
FOR ALL EVENTS 
We are specialists in the line 


and clubs will serve their best 
interests by writing us. :: :: :: 


JAS: D.) BAILEY,-LID: 


Jewelers, Yonge St. Arcade 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 


Canadian Beaver 


MARINE ENGINES GIVE 


Certain Service 


Are Accessible, Durable, Powerful, 
Simple, Desirable Engine. 


Our 1910 Catalog sent on request. 


The Sherman Cooper Co. 


1043 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
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are located in the 


Pickerel, May 16th to April 14th, following year. 
Handsome descriptive literature relative to any 


application to 


J. D. McDONALD, Union Station, 
J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, 


W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 


G. T. BELL, Asst. 


“Pay Less and 


Dress Better” 


We 


measure by mail and 


can take your 


fit you perfectly. 
Our Prices 
$20, $22.50, $25, $30 


Made to measure; made to fit and 
made to satisfy, or money cheer- 
fully refunded. 


W R | TE Today for samples of 

cloth, including our 
famous CARLYLE BLUE SERGE 
SUITINGS AT $22.50. 


Coleman’s Limited 


| Dept. “R,”’ 102 King W., Toronto 


THE” FINEST 


FISHING RESORTS IN 
AMERICA 


“Highlands of Ontario,’ Canada, and are reached by 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Double-Track Tourist Route. 


THE KIND YOU CATCH AND WHERE THEY ARE CAUGHT, 


LAKE OF BAYS—Speckled Trout, Salmon Trout and Black Bass. 

ALGONQUIN PARK-—Speckled Trout, Black Bass, and Salmon Trout. 
TEMAGAMI—Black Bass, Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Wall-eyed Pike. 
LAKE NIPISSING—Black Bass, Maskinonge, Pickerel, 
GEORGIAN BAY—Black Bass, Salmon Trout, Lake Trout, 
Q ss, June 16th to April 14th following year. 
fay 1st to Sept 
Salmon Trout and Lake Trout, Dec. lst to Oct. 31st following year. 


OPEN SEASONS—Black Ba 
Speckled Trout, May 1s : . 
Ney: h < , . . 
Maskinonge, June 16th to April 14th following year. 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 
GEO. W. VAUX, General Passenger Agent, 


Pike 


Pickerel, Pike 


14th 
of these districts, mailed free on 


Ontario. 
Quebec. 


Toronto, 
Montreal, 


Montreal. 


$3.50 Recipe Cures Weak Kidneys, Free 


Relieves Urinary and K dney Troubles, Backache, 
Straining, Swelling, Etc. 


Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys 
and Back. 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to be- 
gin to say good-bye for ever to the scalding, 
dribbling, straining, or too frequent passage of 
urine; the forehead and the back-of-the-head 
aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the 
growing muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; 
yellow skin; sluggish bowels; swollen eyelids or 
ankles; leg cramps; unnatural short breath; 
sleeplessness and the despondency ? 

I have a recipe for these troubles that you can 
depend on, and if you want to make a QUICK 
RECOVERY, you ought to write and get a copy 
of it. Many a doctor would charge you $3.50 
just for writing this prescription, but I have it, 
and will be glad to send it to you entirely free. 
Just drop me a line like this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, 
K 1981 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., and I will 
send it by return mail in a plain envelope. As 
you will see when you get it, this recipe contains 
only pure, harmless remedies, but it has great 
healing and pain-conquering power. 

It will quickly show its power once you use it, 
so I think you had better see what it is without 
delay. I will send you a copy free—you can use 
it and cure yourself at home. 
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The Newest 
Fishing Waters in Canada 


—just a little above the usual “summer tourist” line are reached by the 
railways of the Canadian Northern System. 


Salmon, Trout and Deep-Sea fishing in Nova Scotia. 
Ouananiche and Trout in Quebec. 

Black Bass, Maskalonge and Trout in Northern Ontario. 
Black Bass, Trout and Maskalonge west of the Great Lakes. 
Salmon in Cape Breton Island. 


There is unlimited choice of sport and localities—within easy reach of 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec and Halifax. If you want real fishing, in new, 
unspoiled waters, write for information and literature to the Information 
Bureau, 


Canadian Northern Railway System 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


"Most Direct Route to the arith of te ae 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lake, Lake of Bays, Manganetewan River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 


Plan to Spend Your Summer Holidays This 
Year at One of These Delightful Spots 


Good hotel accomodations at moderate cost—The lover of outdoors will find en in abundance, all 
those things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, fully describing these out of 
the ordinary recreation resorts. Address— 

W. S. Cookson F. W. Dwyer E. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
917 Merchants Loan azd Trust Co., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St, Boston a Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL F. 
Pass. Traffic Manacer, Mortreal Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 3 i % 3 


Pal 


"Walk Lake ctiid of iia Spiickiad at 


ae “gas ol 
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HOW ARE YOU going to spend the _. 


sunny summer holidays ? 


Get an easy running canoe, with sponsons—one that 
will not upset or sink, and you will enjoy every minute § 
of your time. % 

More enjoyable still—have a gasoline motor installed f 
in the canoe and at small cost. and without any labor 
you can get over the water ata speed of eight or ten miles | 
per hour. We make an outfit like this for $125. : 

Larger sized motor canoes, with different types of @ 
sponson, up to $500. 

For whatever purpose a canoe is required we have a 
model to suit. , 
We are also designers and builders of launches of all im 
sizes and types. send for free catalogue. 


Moore Thomas & Co., P.O. Box 526, F nedenichaam N.B. 


WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Cor. Adams Avenue and Park Street. 


Has large 
Convention Hall. 
Grand Roof 
Garden Cafe. 


Our Unique 
Crystal Grill. 
Music 6.00 to 
12.00 P.M. 


The Windsor 


The Most Central 
Hotel in Ottawa 


Beautifully and 
quietly situated on 
Grand Circus 

Park. 


Best Rooms $2 up 


In the centre of the Theatre, Shopping aud 
Business District. Service unexcelled. Every room 
with Bath. 


MN. F HART, ° Proprietor European Plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 


COMFOR is the first essential of the 


Sportsman. Your feet have 
to stand the hardest knocks. Protect them with 


on the market. Made in all heights for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Ask your dealer to order a pair or write 


for Catalog “R. and G.” 


(We make a strong line of Golf, Tennis and Yachting Shoes). 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
Mfgrs. Sporting and Athletic Footwear. DETROIT, MICH 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS, the lightest and easiest boot | 
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Dean’s Close-Ribbed and Metal Joint Construction. 


A thin strip of hard brass, full length of the WwHy 
Canoe or boat, shaped like figure 1 in the cut, the ; 3_A e 
DME rienced into the’ edb wt “Gach Ride. Ge the Deans) etal-cbent boats 
joint. ‘his is h nto place by the ribs, which are are superion to 
only 2 1-4 inches ipa There are no cross battens T; es y | STRIP 
obstru ng as there are n other canoes apstrea fh cus Size 


clean, and when the water is emptied out the dirt 


and lapstreak boats S 
\NG BRASS | 
In an ordinar pstreak boat’ there are about 240 ohne Dy ‘ 
holes .under t ¢ ves a0 yf) 
noes under ne ribs which makes a lot OL trou le LO A a) Yi, 
P : Uy 
ove As Vf 
i Uj 


eatches under tl ribs or against the cross battens. 


No trouble like this with Dean’s Metal Joint System. 

Then they have twice to three times the number 
of ribs than ther makes, which strengthens them 
beyond comparisar 


CAREFULLY EXAMINE THE CUT 


1910 Catalogue 


WALTER DEAN 


Toronto. 


IS IT NOT CURIOUS 


That a Light Boat or Canoe can be stronger than a heavy one? This is a fact. 
Look at this cut, and the more carefully you examine it the more you will be 
convinced. ’ 


A Running-Rapid, 
Rough-River 
Navigator 


L neg, Effect ot Rock or Sr ag 
on Lapstreak— a 
with Metal JSount- System, 


Chestnut Cruising Canoes are 
heavy-rapid, rough river Navi- 
gators. Unlike other Cruising 
Canoes, they are not straight on 
bottom, but rise greatly towards 
ends. This enables them to ride 
large waves without shipping 
water; to twist and turn easily— 
a vital necessity in bad waters. 
Chestnut Cruising Canoes are 
light — easy to carry on portages — 
speedy, easy paddlers and polers, and 
easily handled by one man. 


CHESTNUT © 
GANOE .— 


Built strongly with fine, rigid Cedar wide Ribs (set close together) 
with Cedar linings. All fastenings are copper; ends protected by 
brass. Framework is covered with one seamless sheet of specially- 
woven Canvas, heavily coated with special water-proof preparation, 
which fills up pores of Canvas and dries as hard as flint. Change of 
weather—heat or cold—has no ill effect on this Canvas, insuring 
tightness and dryness. Canvas will not cake, crack or dry out. 

FREE— Our descriptive Booklet illustrates Chestnut Canoes for 

all purposes. Drop us a card for it to-day. 


Chestnut Canoe Co., Ltd., Fredericton. N.B., Box 445 
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For Sale, Want, and 
Exchange Depts. 


Advertisements will be in- 
serted in this Department at 
2c. a word. Send Stamps with 
order. Copy should not be later 
than the [5th of the menth. 


. AUTOMOBILES, 

FOR SALE—Olds runabout, been used only a month. 
Single cylinder, 12 bh.p. A bargain. Box T., Rod and 
Gun, Woodstock. tf 


Waltham-Orient Buckboard Automobile and Karn Piano 
Player and fifty pieces of music. For sale or exchange for 
launch or sporting goods of any kind. Box M. T., Rod and 
Gun, Woodstock. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

FOR SALE—Three pairs of Golden Pheasants, 
$10.00; Golden Pheasant eggs, $5.00 for 13; 
Pheasont eggs, $2.50 for 13. If necessary 
for sporting goods. Carl Herman, 
mouth, Nova Scotia. 


per pair 
Ring Neck 
will exchange 
Pheasant Breeder, Yar- 


CANOES. 0 
Sixteen foot painted basswood canoe. Absolutely new 
and in perfect condition. Will sell cheap. Apply Box 5, 
Rod and Gun, Toronto, Ontario. 


CAMERAS 


sold or exchanged. WHastman Ko- 
Allowance made on old camera when pur- 
Canadian Camera Exchange, 352 Yonge 
d-6t 
WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Dallmeyer \%, Plate Camera 
with Goetz Sector shutter, f6 Stigmatic convertible lens,, 8 
diameter telephoto attachment, 6 double mahogany plate 
holders, tripod, fine English leather case to hold outfit. Real- 
ly first-class outfit in first-class condition. Will trade for 
$100 shotgun. Apply F. B. Webster, Atlin, B.C. 
CAMERA~—Korona Petit, 314x514, post card sise, with 
rapid rectilinear lens, manufactured by the Gundlach-Man- 
hattan Optical Co., Rochester. Can use either plates or 


CAMERAS bought, 
daks wanted. 
chasing new. 
8t., Toronto. 


film packs. Also a Marvel Petit, 34x5%. Will sell either 
one at a bargain. Apply Box 4, Rod and Gun, Toronto, 
Ontarie. 


FOR SALE—Film plate Premo camera, 34x53, including 
Developing Tank, 3 Plate Holders, 2 Film Packs, all new. 
List price $35.60—for $25.00. Apply C. B. H., Box 43, 
Listowel, Ont. P it 


DOGS. 


BHAGLES—I have several registered stud bitches, open 
or in whelp, for sale. One of the best stud dogs in 
Canada at stud. Nothing but registered stock handled. 


Description, pedigree and photos upon application. Grand 
River Beagle Kennels, Breslau, Ont. W. M. Middleton, 
Prop. tf 


FOR SALE—Field Spaniel Puppies, whelped January 30th. 
Parents second to none in the Province as Pheasant and 
Snipe hunters. Best combination bird and house dog in 
existence. Oakland Kennels, Toronto, Ont. 1t 

AT STUD—tThe beagle Remlik Napoleon (Ch. Windholme’s 
Robino II. ex. Ch. Windholme’s Bangle II.), a winner at 
Philadelphia and New York bench shows and a grand hunter. 
His breeding is unsurpassed and fee is reasonable. If in- 


terested, write for fuller particulars. R. A. Richardson, 
Chatham, Ont. 

WANTED—English setter pup, lightly marked. Apply 
Box 718, Owen Sound, Ont. It 

FOR SALE—=5 half Bloodhound, half Foxhound, pups, bred 
from imported Bloodhound, ‘‘Selton’s Rover.’’ Price $15.00 
each, male or female. Chas. Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, 
Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—My Irish Water Spaniel 
Mike, one year old. Will retrieve, and partly trained, and 
will make a splendid duck-shooting dog, or for show pur- 
poses. Pedigree shows the best champion blood in America. 
Will exchange for a setter dog, trained, and pay difference. 


N. C. Christie, Amherst, N.S. f-2t 
ENGINES. 
A one-cylinder, three horsepower marine engine; dia- 


meter fiy wheel, 16 in.; diameter engine shaft, 1% in.; dia- 
meter propelled shaft, %4 in.; length of bed, 14 in.; width 
vf bed, 15 in.; center of shaft to bottom of crank chamber, 
5% in; center of shait to top of cylinder, 22 in.; diameter 


exhaust pipe, 1% in.; box, 4 in.; shote, 5 in.; weight 
complete, 240 lbs. Complete equipment. Box 52, Motor 
Magazine, Toronto. tf 


FOR SALE—New 3 H.P. Detroit Marine Engine, complete. 
Never in a boat, $55.00. Cost $87.00. E. W. Douglass, 
Stanley, N.B. f-3t 


PALMER BROS. ENGINE—Three horsepower, new, with 
reversible propeller and shafting. Cost $125. Sell at bar- 
gain. Box ‘‘Palmer,’’ Rod and Gun, Toronto. tf 


FISHING TACKLE 


FISHING REEL—Expert, 100 yard. Improved back slid- 


ing check. Nickel plated. Never been used. Cost $3.50. 
Will sell for $2.25. Apply Box 36, Rod and Gun, Te 
ronto. 


GREENHART TROUT ROD—10 feet in length: weight, 
9 1-2 ounces; extra tip. Hand made rod and warranted 
perfect in both material and workmanship. Sent C. O. D., 
subject to approval. Further particulars from Box 37, 
Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


DAGAMA BASS ROD—8 1-2 feet in length, three pleces, 
extra tip. This rod is far superior to lancewood, both in 
etrength and durability. Rod mounted in German silver 
and put up in covered form with canvas sack. Will send 
Cc. O. D. subject to approval. Get further information. 
If sold before ist of May, special price quoted. Box 
38, Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


A. B. PATENT TROLL—True and evenly balanced. 
Will send one or two at 35c each. Regular price, 50c. 
Apply Box 39, Rod and Gun, Tororto. 


FOR SALE—Kelso automatic fishing reel; a beauty: price 
reasonable. Box ‘‘Kelao,’’ Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


GEM NICKEL REELS—Five, good as new—sell one or 
more at forty cents each. Apply H. S. Charlesworth, 414 
Huron St., Toronte. 


COLLER RUBBER GRIP—For steel or wood bait-casting 


rods—fifty cents each. A. H. Byrne, 5 King St. W., 
Toronto. 
SULLIVAN HOOK AND REEL GUARD—Twenty cents 


each, from A. H. Byrne, 5 King St. W., Toronto. 


A FISH LINE PRESERVER AND DRYING REEL—The 
Angler’s Friend—special price for April, May and June, 
$1.75 each, postage paid. D. Pike & Co., Toronto. 


W. B. LIVE FROG HARNESS HOOK—One or more sold 
at 35c each, postpaid, for a limited time. D. Pike Co., 
Toronto. 


A. U. B. Spin Fly for 30c each—only a few left. D. 
Pike Co., Toronto. 
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GUNS 
FOR SALE—25 Calibre Stevens Rifle in case—new. A 
snap. Box 272, Bradford, Ont. It 


— 


I will exchange .32 Stevens rifle for a pair of -ferrets. 
Box 6, Unionville, Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE—Ithaca gun, No 12, weight 7%, handsomely 
engraved, gold trimmed barrels, full choked, hammerless. 
Price $75.00. Address, Mrs. Ezra Huffman, Hay Bay. 1t 

Lefever Hammerless Gun, D. S. Grade, Bura-Nitro stee) 
barrel, twelve gauge, half pistol grip, rubber ball plate, 
stock 14 inches. Box ‘‘Lefever,’’ Rod and Gun, 5 King St. 


W., Toronto. tf 
FOR SALE—Parker Hammerless, 12 ga., 7&4 bb. Cost 

$110. Titanic steel barrel. Beautiful gun, not soiled— 

bargain. Waterloo period flint lock musket, good condition. 


Box 16, Swan Lake, Manitoba. * 


Target Smith & Wesson .38 military revolver, 6%4 in. 
barrel, Lyman Sight. Ideal tools for same, cost forty- 
eight dollars—for thirty dollars. Apply Box D. S., Rod 
and Gun, Toronto. 

FOR SALE—Greener Hammerless 12 gauge. 7% lbs., 15¢- 
2%4-144%4 in. stock Full choke and modified. First class 
condition. Flat Rib.—an excellent pigeon gun. $60.00 cash, 
no trades. Address Box 66, Rod and Gun, Woodstock, 


Ont. 1t 


FOR SALE—High grade gun—practically new—selected 
figured walnut, hand polished and checkered stock. Bar- 
rels made of Krupp steel, .12 ga. A beauty at a low price. 
Apply Box No. 30, Rod and Gun, 5 King street west, 
Toronto. 


FOR SALE—A Standard Grade Gun—case hardened frame 
and blued trimmings. Stock of plain fine grain imported 
walnut, oil finished and checkered, half pistol grip, length 
14% inches, drop 25 to 3 inches. Barrels, Trojan Nitro 
steel. For price apply to Box 31, Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


FOR SALE—Double barrel 10 gauge hammer shot gun 
as good as new, great duck shooter. Locks are as firm 
as when purchased. Cost $38.00 spot cash. First $20.00 
takes her. 

Also single barrel 12 gauge Reb. & lock shot gun nearly 
new at less than half price, $3.50. Reason for selling— 
owner has too many guns. Box 294, Sunderland, Ont. 


FOR SALE—Parker Bros. hammerless 12 bore, new $50.00 
grade, 30x74#x14x3, price $35.00. Also one Davis & Sons 
12 hammerless, in fair condition, with English leather case, 
30x6%x14x2%, $20.00. One Ithaca 10 hammerless, $40.00 


grade, new, 32x10%x14x3. Price $26.50. Box M, Rod and 
Gun. 
’ LAUNCHES. 
A CHANCE—A 17-foot Compromise stern launch, beam 4 
ft. 3 in., fitted with a 2 H.P. Buffalo engine, reverse pro- 


peller and Splitdorf coil, complete, ready to run, just newly 
painted. Built in 1909. First cheque $150.00. H.W Tall- 
man, Merrickville, Ont. m-3t 


Twenty-three foot launch hull, semi-speed design, manu- 
factured by Robertson Bros., Hamilton. Built of cyprus and 


oak. Apply Box 17, Rod and Gun, Toronto, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—Fine cabin cruiser, 40x8, 25 H.P. Cost 
$2,000—to be sold for unpaid balance, $700.00 Suitable for 
passenger. Apply John Sale, Windsor, Ont. 2t 


FOR SALE—From one to a dozen spark plugs—the Never 
Miss—guaranteed for one year. Special price quoted. Ap- 
ply Box No. 29, Rod and Gun, 5 King street west, Toronzo. 


FOR SALE—Auxiliary Cabin Cruiser, 24 ft., with 4 H.P. 
Gray Motor, built top order, A.I. condition. Fine for cruis- 
ing, roomy and seaworthy. $500 cash. Apply C. B. H., 
Box 43, Listowel, Ont. 1t 


A 8-10 H.P. Twin Screw, Van Auken motor, with the 
following equipment: Spark plugs, commutator, spark coll, 
primary and secondary wires, muffler, starting lever, tools, 
and couplings bored to suit propeller shafts, also a specially 
selected carburetor. Send for further particulars to Box 13, 
Rod and Gun, Toronto, Ontario. 


MOTOR BOAT ACCESSORIES, 


FOR SALE—Magneto—Type B., Wizard; suitable for 
starting engines up to four or five horsepower without e/d 
of batteries. Length, 10 inches; height, 7 inches; weizut, — 


12 lbs. Suitable for make and break engine. Apply Box 
No. 28, Rod and Gun Magazine, 5 King street west, 
Toronto. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
T. B. F. BENSON, Asoc. Inst. N. A., NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECT and YACHT BROKER. Sailing and power yachts 
for all requirements designed and building supervised. 
Designer of Trio, Nulli Secundus, Queen of Temagami, 
ete., etc. Molsons Bank Chambers. Phone Main 5379. 
Toronto. d-6t 


SPECIALS. 


A Kamp Kook Kit (21 pieces) absolutely new—cost nine 
dollars—sell for seven dollars. Offer good until March Ist. 
H. T. Allsopp, 97 King St. H., Toronto. 


— 


FOR SALE—Three months and yearling brook trout, good 
stock. Caledon Mountain Trout Club, Brantford, Can. m-2 


FOR SALE—Finest speckled trout eggs, fry, fingerlings, 
ete., always for sale in season at the ideal private hatch- 
ery of Dr. A. R. Robinson, Silver Creek, Caledon Moun- 
tains. Also fishing permitted to responsible parties. Ad- 
dress A. J. Walker, Caldwell P. O., Ontario. d-11t 


FOR SALE—Summer Cottage at Torrance, Lake Muskoka, 
near P. O. and steamboat wharf. George Parker, Box 176, 
Gravenhurst. 2t 


WANTED-—lIsland in Georgian Bay suitable for summer 
home. Address J. H., care of Rod and Gun, Toronto. 


TAXIDERMISTS. 

FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES—Two large moose 
heads, wide, even palms, well developed tines. Newly 
mounted by myself. A fitting ornament for any room. I 
will ship on approval to reliable people, prepaid. You see 
the heads before you buy. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Main street, Unionville, Ont. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS WORTH WHILE—tLarge white 
tail deer heads, 10 and 12 point elk heads, caribou heads, 
setts antlers, buffalo horns. Animal skins tanned and lined 
for rugs and robes fith mounted heads. All carefully han- 
dled and chosen, specimens at right prices. I can supply 
any wish in my line. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main 
street, Unionville, Ontario. 


SPORTSMEN—I have special connections for collecting 
and mounting setts of specimens for museums and bunga- 


lows. Write for my prices. I guarantee to satisfy you. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main street, Unionville, On- 
tario. 


TRAPPERS, 


TRAPPERS—Ship me your furs C. 0. D. at your own 
price. Write with stamp for price list, also 9 Free Trap- 
ping Methods. I want buyers. BH. W. Douglass, Stanley, 
N.B. d-5t 
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Sterling Quality — 


OUR GLAIMS cee 


Of Simplicity, Reliability and Durability, 
proved by long and constant use Sterling Engine Co., 


Alwa ys in oO rder . Buffalo, N.Y. 


Milford, Del., Feb. 17th, 1910. 


Gentlemen :— 


} I have had your 12 H.P. Sterling Fisherman engine in 
| my boat ‘‘Edwin’’ since the first day of October, 1909. 
This boat is 211%4 ft. in length by 8 ft. 2 in. beam, and 
easily makes 10 miles an hour. 


It has been in use every day since the engine was in- 
stalled, towing oyster boats, and our creek is 18 miles run 
each way, and we have made this run of 36 miles every 
day up to the present time, with the exception of 3 
weeks in ice time. As far as the engine is concerned I 
have not had one minute’s trouble with it since I had it 
put in the boat, and it is all that you claim it to be. 
If there is another one put here it will be a Sterling. It 
is the fourth engine I have had in this boat, and I would 
not give it for all of the others. 


You can use my name in regard to the Sterling engine 
and you cannot praise it too highly, for she is a daisy. 


foes, cee — | 
8 H. P.-12 H. P., The Engine. 


Engines of refinement to meet all Marine 
requirements. Sizes 8 to 240 Horse 


Power for Cruisers, Launches, Runabouts, Get a Sterling and be Satisfied 
Speed and Work Boats. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, °° ™*°NSOusa 


SikFishine 


Yours with best wishes, 
James R. Conard. 


strength guafanteed, 
the strongest and 
lightest line made. 


e 
Oe proved machinery. 
( fe): Absolutely pure, 


IN 4 COLORS— it ; 
White with Black. Black with White. 


Black with Olive. Black with Brown. 


Size 0, l}c per yard. Size 2, 34 per yard. 


Size 3, lic per yard. Size 3, 3c per yard. 
Size 1, 2c per yard. Size 4, 33e per yard. 


Patent Waxed Lines Enamelled Lines ; 
Guaranteed not to absorb water. Not a union line, but the best silk. 


Superior Line for Casting. ENAMELLED BY HAND. { 
Size 0, 2} cents per yard. Size 3, 37 cents per yard. 
Size }, 2? cents per yard Size 1, 4 cents per yard. 
ipa S ; Size 2, 43 cents per yard. 
Size 1, 3 cents per yard. Size 3, 5 cents per yard. 
Size 2, 33 cents per yard. Size 4, 5{ cents per yard. 

Size 00, 14 cents per yard. Size 0, 1} cents per yard. 
Put up on cards, 25, 50, 75 and Ioo yards continuous lengths. 
For Sale By 


A. E. BREGENT, ART ROSS & CO., 


192 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal 474 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
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A FINE STRING OF FISH 


VOL. 11 


territory that our field studies have 

covered from Newfoundland on the 

east to Vancouver Island on the west, 
we can see one ever recurring fact: the 
steady decrease in the numbers of the 
wild ducks. 

Alas! the Eskimos and the Indians 
gather their harvest of eggs from the 
nests in the breeding grounds and their 
youngsters catch the young birds before 
they can fly for food. The steady ad- 
vance of the sharp ploughs point north- 
ward. The draining of thousands of 
sloughs and ponds and marshes, the in- 
vention of that sportsman-hated weapon, 
the pump gun; and that later monstrosity, 
the automatic, all have worked to one 
end—the gradual extermination of the 
best breeds and the sadly lessened num- 
bers of the coarser ducks. 

We also note that each variety has to 
contend with many natural enemies—the 
eagles, hawks, the foxes, mink, marten, 
and weasel and in some places with the 
panther, the lynx, the coyote and the 
wild cat. Add to this formidable list 
the water rats and great bullfrogs and 
snapping turtles that catch the young, 
the ever present sparrows that despoil the 
eggs (I have never caught any birds save 
sparrows at the pecked eggs of the duck), 
the great fish that greedily engulph a 
downy duckling and the wonder is that 
we have any wild ducks remaining. Their 
natural enemies would only have main- 
tained Nature’s balance. In this plan 
Man seems to have no place—he upsets 
the balance and is a destroyer pure and 
simple. 


E looking over the wide expanse of 
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NO. 12 


We have enumerated thirty-one varie- 
ties, provided you call the Redlegged 
black duck a separate variety. We have 
also taken several hybrids. In nearly 
every case these were what you might call 
“grey ducks” from the badly assorted 
colours, toning chiefly to grey. We have 
met men who described the supposedly 
extinct Labrador Duck, which must be 
classed from its white coat as among the 
ducks that breed far north; where no 
doubt rare families still exist. The Eur- 
opean Widgeon, a widgeon with a red 
cheek and neck, has also been taken on 
the Pacific Coast. This should be classed 
as accidental. I have notes of three 
Eiders taken along the far northern Paci- 
fic that we have never seen, the Spec- 
tacled, the Steller and the Pacific. This 
makes six Eiders of which we know. 

Our work has been done mainly from 
canoes, with concealed cameras with bulb 
and rubber tube connections, and short 
and poor though this brief sketch must be 
it has taken more than an average life- 
time to collect the notes and illustrations. 

We divide the birds into two classes— 
food birds and coarse birds; as the fish 
are divided. We wish here to say that 
nearly all the wild ducks on the Pacific 
Coast are so tinctured with the iodine that 
is in their daily sea grass food, and is 
also to be found in the shell fishes and in 
the very mud of the flats and shallows, 
that they leave a distinctly unpleasant 
taste in the mouth; even the lordly can- 
vass back is a perfect drug store in this 
particular. Strange to say, and I am glad 
of this fact, the good people living on the 
Coast, not being accustomed to the white 
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fleshed, wild rice, wild celery-fed bird of 
the mid-continent, do not seem to notice 
this very rank taste. 


We have found the Wild Duck, as our 
British friends call the Mallard, from 
coast to coast and class it as the most 
valuable of our wild ducks. From this 
variety the barnyard duck is descended. 
In the extreme east and west we found 
it fishy; between those points, when fed 
on snails and seeds and insects, of most 
excellent flesh. Alas! on the Pacific: Coast 
its choicest food is the decaying salmon 
that line each river, creek and bay every 
fall. We have noted it breeding all over 
this great extent of land, usually finding 
in the nests from ten to fourteen eggs. 


Drake Mallard. 


The female sets close and trusts to her 
foliage-matching coat to escape observa- 
tion; in fact we have often almost stepped 
upon her ere she leaped with soul-stirring 
alarm. Only in the west we have seen the 
male in moult. In the West, in July, he 
is a dun coloured bird, shorn of flight 
feathers, running to escape, looking very 
much like the female in coat and habits. 
We have seen both the red-legged and 
the yellow-legged in this, as in the Black 
Duck variety, and we think the mineral 
condition of the water they wade and 
Swim in, in the creeks accounts for this 
difference in leg colour. All over the 
continent he is the same silent bird, one 
or two quacks suffice for call or alarm; 
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she is garralous wherever we have found 
her. Her nest is feather lined and feather 
walled, so much so that the wall hangs 
over the nest and can be turned back 
over the eggs, most completely hiding 
them. The young dive when hardly dry. 
ready to dodge their numerous enemies. 
We have found this breed social in their 
habits, mingling with wood ducks and teal 
and more rarely with Hooded Mergan- 
sers. - 

All the woodland dwellers are their ene- 
mies, approaching them most readily at 
night, as in our midnight studies we have 
been able to actually reach out over the 
canoe and touch—and we could have 
taken—mallards that were drifting back 
out of the blinding 
glare of the bow 
light along the sides 
of the craft. These 
birds migrate south- 
ward in flocks, north- 
ward in pairs, mated 
as early as late Feb- 
ruary. This does not 
apply to the coast 
birds tha. winter in 
Vancouver Island, 
and are really local 
birds. Although this 
bird feeds by tipping 
up and tearing. its 
food from off the 
shallow bottom, | it 
develops excellent 
diving powers once 
it is wounded; never 
have we seen it dive unwounded. It isa 
night feeder, swimming along in great 
bands in the fall and in pairs in 
the springtime. The males desert the 
nesting females to a large extent, some- 
times swimming along in front of the 
nesting place once or twice daily. They 
join the flocks of fledglings and feed with 
them. Early in the season, when the 
northern lakes of the country are just 
opening, the first pair of mallards arrive, 
usually the first, second or third varie-y 
to reach British Columbia. 

I might say that nearly every note on 
the mallard applies to the dusky mallard, 
excepting the fact that they have never 
crossed the Rockies. They are unknown 
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on the Pacific coast. Both varieties, so- 
called, obscura and rubripes, we have 
found as far west as western Ontario. I 
am strongly inclined to the opinion: that 
the latter is not a separate class. I have 
taken many of both in a morning's bag, 
both yellow-legged and red; close exam- 
ination fails to show a single diffe-ence 
in any other particular. They breed 
equally as well i: Ontario as in Labrador, 
Chester A. Reed to the contrary, notwith- 
Standing. I still hold to the strongly 
discoloured chalybeate water of the 
creeks discolouring the legs to red. Old 
birds of obscura will have greyish pates, 
so this is not confined to rubripes, as 
some writers claim. 

A choice eating 
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desk window, mating. Five, six, sevem 
drakes to one demurely clothed duck. 
For several weeks this noisy love making 
will be kept up. ‘“Twitpeet, peet,” they 
call, then a clear whistle, then a group 
of notes as sweet as ever woodland bird 
uttered. All this time one drake is swim- 
ming closely about the duck, driving off 
the other lovers by frantic rushes. Poor 
birds, they lose all caution. We can walk 


out on to the verandah of our inlet-side | 


bungalow, and they continue the love 
making undisturbed; they know full well 
I never shoot from this shore. Now an 
Iridian, in cedar brush, ark-shaped, cover- 
ed canoe, sweeps along silently. Up 


duck that we have 
often taken on the 
prairies, the gadwall, 
is not so thoroughly 
distributed. We 
do find them on the 
Pacific coast, but 
few in numbers. 
This is one of the 
most daintily cloth- 
ed, delicately fleshed 
of the ducks, migrat- 
ing south in winter 
into the United 
States, and going as 
far north as Alaska 
in the spring, but 
thinning out to sin- 
gle birds and pairs 
as far north as the 
Mackenzie. The nest is usually on the 
edge of some prairie slough; we have seen 
it grass-lined, and, again, feather inter- 
lined—a most dainty sight when filled to 
the round downy brim with creamy eggs. 
These grey and pink marked birds may 
be seen sleepng along the creeks any 
bright day, sleeping, yet easily alarmed. 
It is only at night that the gadwall really 
wakes up for full feeding and conversa- 
tion. It is then more garrulous than an 
parrot, uttering its sharp, continuous 
gabbling quacks until one would think 
it must stop from sheer exhaustion. 


As I write this, in early February, the 
American widgeon can be seen from my 


Black Duck Eating Frog. 


springs the flock, the attendant drake 
circling above, below, around his chosen 
mate, driving off the encircling rivals, 
even in mid air. By the first of March 
she has chosen her mate, and together 
they drive off the other drakes. These 
birds are local, wintering and summering 
within a few miles of one spot. We 
have taken them from the Pacific to cen- 
tral Ontario. The nest was on the 


ground, the eggs were fairly white, just — 


tinted with yellow, the setting bird very 
shy. In fact, excepting in the mating 
season, this bird is shy, springing to a 
height of five feet from the water at the 
first rustle of a’bush or the appearance of 
the canoe around a bend. Excellent eat- 


Blue-winged Teal. 


ing, a swift straight line shot overhead, 
a thing of beauty with white crowns and 
green patches, a non-diver, a daylight 
feeder—more especially in the salt water; 
and yet, with all these admirable things 
in its favor, the widgeon is the most per- 
sistent thief of all the duck family. From 
the day the first griebe arrives, the pied, 
it starts its lazy, vicious course, stealing 
from the little silver chap any edible 
grasses it brings up after its fish-search- 
ing dives. Next it enters the flocks of 
eatly bluebills and despoils them, tearing 
the ell grass out of their bills, though it 
is only really on its true course of 
thievery when the coots come in. It 
attaches itself to some active, swiftly- 
diving coot, and day after day it follows 
it like a shadow, taking its daily food 
from the _ easily-cowed coot. I have 
watched this habit, perforce, every time 
I have raised my eyes from my desk, 
until the mating season made them, to 
some extent, gather their own food. 

Of the little, fat, sweet-fleshed, swiftly- 
flying teal, we have seen three of the 
four varieties, the European being so 
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scarce as to be accidental in Canada. We 
have found the ground nest feather-lined 
and full of buff-colored eggs, a dozen 
and a half is not unusual. We have more 
often met the blue-winged than its 
smaller cousin, the green-winged, but we 
have never seen a cinnamon teal east of 
the Rockies, although we know they are 
sparsely scattered as far east as Ontario. 
They are a very sociable duck, chumming 
in readily with any migrants. We have 
found them nesting on ground, marsh, 
and using the floating bog for nesting 
places. I think they are the swiftest of 
ducks; at least they are the most rapid 
that ever flew over our naturally measured 
half mile, disappearing around the point 
of the next island in twenty seconds— 
this makes the rate something nearly 
eighty miles per hour. One very odd 
thing—of all the hundreds of teal we 
have yearly killed in the east, is that 
not five per cent, were mature males; 
there was a fair percentage of very young 
males. This teaches us that the bril- 
liantly marked males must migrate 


(American. ) 


Decoying Golden-Eye. 


- coast. 
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alone on some other route than that via 
the great lakes. On the Pacific coast I 
see more males, but even yet the ma- 
jority of the flocks are females. These 
noisy birds feed mainly at night. In 
the fall they gather in flocks of several 
hundreds to migrate, but at once on 
entering new feeding grounds break up 
in flocks of ten and twenty. The cin- 
namon drake burns like a coal of fire 
amid the ever-present green of this’ wild 
A long flight this wee duck 
takes from our timber limit line in the 
north to South America—five thousand 
miles for a few weeks’ vacation. 

In the shoveller we have the most 
sparsely scattered of the good food ducks 
—at least in our ex- 
perience. I have 
seen it in Ontario, 
very rare there. . I 
have found it in fair 
quantities on the 
prairies. It is com- 
mon in British Co- 
lumbia, all save the 
island of Vancouver. 
I never met it either 
in Quebec or the 
eastern provinces, 
but anywhere we do 
see it, the ungainly 
bill disfiguring the 
big, thin bird, pro- 
claims its name, and 
of all big ducks ‘t 
weighs the least. Its 
side companion, the 
pintail, is a much more widely distributed 
duck. I have heard the musical gabble of 
the “spiker’ from the mountainous shore 
of the coast, back over the prairies, in rich 
chorus in Ontario, a smaller band in 
Quebec, just a stray note in the maritime 
provinces. Its high, swift, regular 
flight readily marks it. Its ground nest 
is easily found beside some pond or 
slough, by the silly bird, in its timid way, 
appearing and disappearing. ‘The light 
green eggs completely fill the nests, and 
during hatching time the fluffy young 
are a very common sight, so much so 
that the young coyote and the young 
duckling are much too well acquainted 
for the perpetuation of the latter breed. 


There is one duck we all love to see 
aud read about—the wood duck, that 
thing of modest beauty in the female, 
and rich, glorious coloring in the drake. 
Alas! that my note books should all tell 
the same tale. Timid, noisy, brightly-. 
marked, an easy shot in its straight up- 
ward soaring, a foolish bird with decoys, 
a sociable bird that nested in all creeks 


just close to the village and the farm, 


telling all and sundry in the spring and 
early summer that it would soon show 
them a downy group of flappers—it has 
gone the way of the others. I have seen it 
completely exterminated in a large, wild 
shooting ground in ten years; from hun- 
dreds of flocks it passed to hundreds of 


Drake Red-head, 


birds, to tens, then totally disappeared. 

How often we have seen the female 
flying to her nest in the fork or in the 
top of the stub of some marshy river 
land tree. How often we have seen 
them descend in a noisy flock into some 
hidden pond hole, dropping like great 
sweeping leaves. How often we have 
held the paddle, half raised in the stroke, 
to hear the sweet, rich cry, “A-peet, A- 
peet.” How often have we heard them 
“squeal” in the cover beside our canoe, 
scuttling off, too frightened to fly. The 
fandsomest and best-fleshed bird has 
passed before the farmer’s boy with his 
murderous gun. He is the greatest 
enemy of all. 
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Would you believe that both the can- 
vas backs and the red heads have within 
ten years changed their lines of flight? 
Passing down from _ their breeding 
grounds along the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, almost completely forsaking the 
old favored route in central Ontario? 
Both breed plentifully on Great Bear 
and Great. Slave lakes.. Are there no 
salt water grasses in the Atlantic that 
bear this iodine that spoils these fat, 
full-fleshed ducks out in. British Colum- 
bia? Neither of these birds now breed 
in numbers south of the line of northern 


civilization. The breeding ground is 
ever falling back northwards. Where 
will these hosts nest soon?  Coloniza- 


Shovellez, 


tion agents are even now advertising 
the lands for wheat growing that have 
been the homes of these big birds for 
the last twenty years—since the north- 
western states settled and flung them 
northward. They will gradually develop 
hardier qualities, and join the white- 
feathered ducks that breed in the sub- 
Arctic, like them becoming fish eaters, 
like them possibly becoming much more 
white-feathered. 

That scavenger duck, the American 
Scaup, is a pitiful thing on the coast. 
Sportsmen of the older school never 
even raise the gun when they swing 
along. Dead salmon, refuse of all kinds, 
fish, crabs, cockles, starfish—anything is 
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food to them. Take this same evil- 
feeding bird that haunts the ships in the 
harbors for refuse, and put it on the 
long south-eastern migration over the 
wild rice-filled lakes of Canada, and 
these red bones and blue flesh give place 
to the richest and sweetest of meats. 
The bird is the most thoroughly distribut- 
ted of any of the wild ducks, and where- 
ever it is you can also find the lesser 
scaup and the ring-billed bluebill, but 
in lesser numbers. I have seen them 
resting on the lakes of mid-continent in 
flocks of ten to fifty thousand. I have 
seen them literally blackening the sur- 
face of big storm-sheltered bays on the 
coast. They, least of all the breeds, 
seem to be passing 
out and yet it is 
from their nests that 
the greatest toll of 
eggs is taken by the 
Indians. Poor birds, 
I find them dead all 
over the sea shores, 
dropped before that 
cursed thing, the 
automatic, and tide 
drifted away to rot. 

Among the coarse 
ducks jis one pure- 
fleshed bird, the 
hooded merganser. 
It is found all over 
our broad country, 
nesting in any shel- 
tered creek or pond, 
a tree, a rocky shore, 


a floating bog, alike make its  nest- 
ing place. We have heard its low, 
harsh notes in all the provinces of 


Canada, and have seen it dive at the 
flash of the gun of the man who was 
going “to swat it on the water,” coming 
up later with both wings working ere 
it broke the water. Did you ever see 
it raise its crest and lower it before it 
decided that the seeming log approaching 
was best avoided. The other two mer- 
gansers, American and red-breasted, are 
fish feeders pure and simple. - I have 
seen them swimming along with film- 
covered eye beneath the surface, skil- 
fully driving a school of minnows into 
a single entrance, narrow basin, then the 
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quick, skilful darting of 
that long serrated bill, 
the upward toss of the 
rich green head, the 
winking of the bright 
red eye, as minnow 
after minnow slid head 
first down the greedy 
throat. The gulls know 
thts work better than I, 
as they follow these 
diving flocks over hun- 
dreds of miles of lakes 
and rivers and _ steal 
the uplifted fish readily 
and deftly. We have 
found these _ birds 
breeding all over this 
country, with a nest in 
a tree or in the hole of 
a tree from preference, 
but often on. the ground. How closely 
the mother cleaves to her hairy-looking 
youngsters; often have we almost cap- 
tured her when dip netting the young 
for closer examination! 

Among the white-feathered ducks that 
breed within the Arctics or sub-Arctic, 
two at least are edible—the buffle-head 
and the golden eye. There are two varie- 
ties of the latter, and you can always 
tell them if you remember that the 
American golden-eye has a round white 
spot at the base of the bill, and the Bar- 
row golden-eye has a crescent-shaped 
spot in the same place. Why is it that 
in the northward mi- 
gration the drakes of 
the buffle-heads_ out- 
number the ducks, 
while this condition is 
completely reversed in 
the southward migra- 
tion? Does the male 
bird more readily fall a 
victim to his enemies 
in the north, or is he 
shorter lived? Exactly 
the same thing occurs 
in the case of the gol- 
den-eyes, Only they 
leave many of the rival 
drakes dying behind 
them on their migra- 
tion, dying evidently 
from old age, as no sign 


A Handsome Pair of Scaups. 


The Canvas-back. 


of parasite nor disease could we ever 
find, and we have examined hundreds 
of these deserted, slowly dying males. 
We have never taken the eggs of 
either of these varieties, but a friend at 
Moose Factory, Hudson Bay, writes that 
both breed there. His greatest wonder is 
how the delicate, pale pink feet of the 
buffle-head and the more wiry yellow 
or red legs of the golden-eye do not freeze 
while standing for hours on the ice., No 
study seems to decide just how the 
golden-eye whistles, a whistle as clear 
as any lad’s. It never whistles while 
resting on the water; it can fly without 


(Ring-bills.) 
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whistling, it can rise from below the 
water and whistle at once, it never whis- 
tles unless it is flying. The windpipe is 
bugle-shaped, so I think the call is pro- 
duced by the bird while in flight, superin- 
duced by the wings, but proceeding 
through this strangest windpipe in the 
bird creation. 

The kla-how-yah duck of these coast 
tribes is our old friend the old squaw, 
or coween. If you could stand on these 
Pacific shores and see this long-tailed 
bird dive fearlessly, feeding in the 
gigantic rollers that pound their surf on 
these resounding shores, cleaving a cave- 
forming mass of sea green water, tearing 
along with a white crest as of some 


Setting Blue-bill. 


tremendous’ ocean stallion, dipping 
through this destructive force as readily 
as a swallow cleaves the clear air, 
although the wave is powerful enough 
to rend the timbers of the stranded ship 
alongside, you would class it with the 
most skilful of the ducks. Its flesh is 
fishy to a degree; in fact, my assistant 
refused to pluck it, insisting that he 
would have to scale it afterwards. An 
Irish chum says it is a good fast bird- 
fish and fowl on Friday. 

We have out here that rare harlequin 
duck, a bird of slatey red that looks as if 
some wildly-excited marine artist had 
lavishly bedaubed it with his white 
paint. Strange, whistling notes, swift, 
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even, unheeding flight, wonderful diving 
powers, birds that hide their nests under 
the shore rocks. In the case of the 
male, the artist just added two dashes 
of red on the breast and pate—regular, 
even brush marks to distinguish this 
rare drake from his little silent mate. 


Of eiders we have six. The northern, 
American and king roam far and wide; 
accident places them even in Ontario. 
The other three, Spectacled, Steller’s 
and Pacific, are, with present knowledge, 
peculiar to the northern Pacific. coast. 
All of these birds breed and winter so 
far north that they are unknown to the 
majority of gunners. 

We have great bands of the four scoters 
—American, velvet, 
white - winged, and 
surf on both coasts, 
and numerous bands 
penetrate the contin- 
ent in search of feed- 
ing grounds, as does 
their small relative 
with the ridiculous 
tail, the ruddy duck. 

Alas! and alas! 
they call these big 
coarse ducks “black 
ducks” out here, and 
when I tell readers 
that their favorite» 
food is the mussel, 
shell and all, and a 
mussel is as large as 
the bowl of a table 
spoon as_ regards the 
shell, and does not hold more than a tea 
spoon of flesh, they can imagine the taste 
of their flesh. I have seen these big ducks 
gorge themselves with the coarse, heavy 
shells as a boy would swallow plums. The 
gizzard grinds up the broken, lmy 
shells, but the bird is at times found 
dead after trying to swallow an extra 
luxuriantly-grown mussel. The sweet, 
bell-like tones of this bird’s evening call, 
pealing muffled over the calm sea, is 
certainly the most beautiful note to 
which the wild duck gives utterance. 

If many more hunters will almost 
forsake the gun for the camera and the 
notebook they will ‘never regret the 
change, and soon the hand intent on an 
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The Way to do the Work, 


outing reaches natur- 
ally for the camera 


shelf, ignoring the 
gun rack. I appeal 
particularly to the 


growing lads never 
to kill a single bird 
Save for food; else 
when you are fully 


to hunt up old cop- 
ies of our present 
magazines to see 
just what a_ wild 
duck looks like. 
Remember weare 
proving that our 
northern fields sup- 
ply ample summer_ 
and sunshine for 
man and his crops, 
and soon the last 
great, fheediae 
grounds will be cul- 
tivated land. Spare 
the birds, boys. 


At the Call of the Birch Bark Hom 


BY LIONEL 


\ X YE had been out in camp for some 

days, four of us, and were begin- 

ning to look anxiously forward 

to the time when the calling 

season should open. We were camped 

near the shores of Timber Lake, one of 

the many beautiful lakes with which 

Nova Scotia abounds, and our camp was 

situated in an ideal situation at the head 
of a little thickly wooded cove. 

For nearly a week we had been enjoy- 
ing life to the full. Away to the north- 
ward lay the Bog Lakes over an almost 
impossible trail where the blue wing 
duck abounded and furnished us splen- 
did sport. Away to the south of us lay 
Cranberry lake, where good duck shoot- 
ing and splendid trout fishing abounded, 
and in the Big Timber Lake we sallied 
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forth in pursuit of the shell-drake and 
loon. But for several nights we had 
been anxiously watching the moon grow 
larger and larger. And we knew the 
calling season was approaching when the 
roar of the giant bull moose and the an- 
swering call of the cow would be heard. 

When the moon had about reached its 
zenith we decided to try our luck with 
the horn. None of us had ever been 
moose-hunting before and the guide had 
never called a moose but decided he 
would try his luck. Our destination 
was the Bog Lakes. 
were moose in that vicinity, having fre- 
quently come across their tracks while 
duck-shooting. We carried blankets 
with us as we knew that calling would 
necessitate our laying out all night. Late 


grown you willhave — 


We knew there © 
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in the afternoon we hit the trail, and 
arriving at the Bog Lakes selected our 
calling place with care. A grassy mead- 
ow lay between two of the Bog Lakes 
and directly behind this was a slight 
elevation covered with stunted birch and 
small poplar trees. 


After hastily constructing a _ rude 
bough shelter to sleep in we began to get 
ready for business. About this time the 
moon had risen and the whole scene was 
one of indescribable beauty. In the dis- 
tance lay the Bog Lakes shimmering and 
gleaming in the moonlight and below us 
the meadow, half enveloped in September 
mist. A'bove the meadow the hardwood 
trees on the edge stood out in sharp 
silhouette against the sky and above us 
the stars were shining and the moon 
cast a soft, silvery light over the whole 
scene. Away to the north the Northern 
Lights were playing and bands and bars 
of light darted and receded across the 
sky. After a few minutes spent in con- 
templating this scene of beauty we began 
to think of moose and the guide essayed 


a call which echoed and re-echoed among - 


the hills and must have ‘been heard a 
great distance off. A  dead_ silence 
reigned, broken only by the melancholy 
call of a loon from the distant lake. 
Listening in the dead silence, one hears 
all sorts of strange and imaginary noises 
and the slightest sound appears magnifi- 
ed out of all proportion. After waiting 
for fully fifteen minutes, the guide tried 
another call which was at once answered 
by a low grunt, seemingly in the hard 
wood ridge across the lake. Not a- 
nother sound did we hear and the suspense 
became almost unbearable. After listen- 
ing intently for some time we thought 
we could detect a slight sound such as 
would be caused by a huge body moving 
cautiously through the alders. After a 
while this noise ceased also and there 
was a dead silence—a silence so deep 
that it could almost be felt. The night 
grew colder and colder until we were all 
shivering like leaves. Suddenly there 
came a loud crash in the grove of young 
birches above us, instantly followed by a 
noise like some heavy animal thrashing 
around in the bushes, then a loud snort 
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and silence again, utter silence. We lis- 
tened with an excitement suppressed as 
best we could but not a sound broke the 
stillness of the night. Suddenly, further 
up the hardwood ridge, the sounds broke 
out again—first a crash, then a low 
grunt and silence as before. It seemed 
as if another moose had appeared on the 
scene and our suspicions were justified 
when a low note from the bull we had 
just heard was repeated from the same 
place. Carefully the guide raised the horn 
and placing the end against the ground 
gave a low grunt. There was silence this 
time as if the moose’ had detected some- 
thing wrong in the note or as if some 
strange sixth sense had warned the 
animal that something was wrong. 
Though we listened intently for what 
seemed like ages, not a sound did we 
hear until finally we gave up and crawl- 
ed into our shelter. 


We awoke at daylight literally shaking 
with cold and after we had got warmed 
up a bit the guide suggested we look 
over the ground where we had heard 
the moose the night before to find out 
what had transpired. There in the soft 
earth was revealed the secret of the night. 
We saw where one large bull had come 
up within two hundred yards of where 
we were—the soft earth showed where 
he had stood in his tracks and listened 
and listened until detecting something 
wrong, or perhaps a stray breath of air 
bringing to the ‘sensitive nostrils the 
dreaded man-scent, he had made off 
like a shadow in the silence. There we 
saw where the other moose had come 
up from a different direction, had halted 
and listened, looking for the elusive cow 
that had apparently seemed so near. We 
saw also where he had walked up to 
within fifty feet of where we slept and 
seeing and hearing nothing had retired 
to the place from whence he came. 


All this was revealed in the fresh 
tracks before us and as we looked blank- 
ly at the story of our undoing and dis- 
comfiture we registered a mental resolve 
that next time we went moose-hunting 
we would not sleep while the moose 
came out looking for us at the Call of the 
Birch Bark Horn. 


Two Weeks in Paradise 


Being a True Narrative of a Visit Paid Thereto by Three Worthy 
and Care-free Mortals. 


BY. WE. 


ANADA is’ inexpressibly rich in 
that which goes to make an ideal 
playground for the _ business- 
weary or those employed in seden- 

tary occupation. No other country under 
the sun can compare. with ours in its 
widely-spread and wonderful systems of 
lakes and rivers, populated with their 
finny myriads; great stretches of forest, 
hill, and valley, where antlered denizens 
invite tthe master, man, to a test of 
cunning that makes a victory one to be 


THURSTON. 


secret has been imparted to us, und each 
year, come ill or nil, finds us not at 
home during a portion of the hot sum- 
mer months. We are then away up 
north with wild things in a wild coun- 
try, quafhng draughts that renew life 
and tauten the lax muscles. 

Enough of generalities by way of in- 
troduction. And now for an experience 
that may be an object lesson to those 
sad, anaemic individuals whose energies 
are at low ebb. 


On the Portage. 


remembered and talked over at many a 
flaming fireside. 

Ah, those beautiful summers of ours! 
Only a few of our people have as yet 
learned the real secret so long sought by 
Ponce de Lion and others—where flows 
the fountain of eternal youth. Some 
of them thought they had found it in 
Florida, forsooth! We who have tra- 
versed our Canadian waterways by canoe, 
and camped among the pines on the 
shores of some of the myriad liquid 
gems that lie among our everlasting hills, 
know where it gushes forth. The 


August Ist, 1909, found three of us en 
route to the north country, our equip- 
ment including a canoe and a skiff, port- 
able stove, lantern, tent, and sufficient 
eatables to last a fortnight. Late one 
afternoon the conductor put us off at a 
siding near the river. We lost no time 
in embarking, but found the portages 
very plentiful at this point—five within 
a mile. After negotiating these it had 
become dark, and we put up in a vacant 
shanty for the night. At peep of day 
next morning we were off again. The 
river was not a large one, and portages 
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were plentiful, but time was no object, 
and we loitered along, enjoying every 
foot of the trip. ‘Along in the afternoon 
we arrived at a pretty lake, and here our 
first adventure occurred. While the 
Scribe and the Pharisee were ashore, ex- 
amining an old hunting lodge, the Doc- 
tor thought he would take a stunt at 
trolling. Being a novice in the art, he 
fastened his reel, sat on the end of his 
steel rod, and allowed the line to trail 
behind while he rowed. Suddenly a 
yell was wafted over the water, and on 


My Team of Thoroughbred Asses. 


going out to investigate we found that 
a fish had captured the Doctor’s outfit— 
troll, line, steel pole, reel and all, and the 
fisherman was disconsolate. He said, 
by way of excuse, that he had not come 
up there with the intention of fishing 
for whales! No amount of grappling 
could recover the lost articles. A week 
afterwards a couple of young ladies who 
were trolling in the vicinity caught their 
hook on something, and pulling in found 
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they had recovered the lost outfit. This 
is no common “fish” story, and can be 
corroborated by several Aurora gentle- 
men who were “in” at the recovery of 
the pole. 


After crossing the lake we portaged 
into another lake, the object of our 
search—one of the most charming small 
bodies of water that the writer has yet 
seen in his rambles. Here permanent 
camp was pitched.on a point jutting out 
into the lake among evergreens and 
poplar, within a few feet of the_water’s 
edge. And here a week of unalloyed 
pleasure was enjoyed. We were in the 
arms of Mother Nature, where she was 
unscarred by fire or the wanton attacks 
of man; where the loon sang his eerie 
song, where the timid deer came down 
to drink in early morning within a few 
rods of our camp, and where the wolves 
howled at night and made the Doctor’s 
eyes stick out like carbuncles. One 
night a lynx endeavored to steal some 
of our freshly-caught fish, but a few re- 
volver shots sent him scurrying away 
through the darkness after he had made 
three or four attempts and played tag 
around the tent with the Scribe and 
Pharisee. The wolves were certainly a 
disturbing element, but they did not ap- 
proach our camp fire. 

The dreamy days were spent in fish- 
ing, roaming the.woods, boating excur- 
sions, picking blueberries on a near-by 
“burn,” and loafing. The lake on which 
we camped was noted for its salmon 
trout and black bass. The former were 
wary, and only a few were secured, but 
black bass were extremely plentiful, 
though not of large size. On arising 
in the morning the Doctor would take a 
rod, and by the time the pan was ready 
for them he had a couple of bass landed 
and ready for breakfast. This occurred 
morning after morning. ~ The black 
fellows actually lined up at our landing 
place every morning, waiting to be 
caught. Ah, the toothsomeness of those 
freshly-caught bass! Each member of 


the party is still tasting them in imagina-. 


tion and in dreams. 


A short portage to still another lake: 
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gave us ‘bass, pike, and pickerel fishing. 
There were two varieties of the latter, 
including the dore. After trolling in 
this lake we voted unanimously that it 
beat any water we had ever pulled line 
through, and the Doctor dreamed for 
nights afterwards that fish heads were 
grinning at him from every side. Catch- 
ing fish became monotonous here, and 
anything under five pounds was quickly 
returned to its element in disgust. <A 
picture accompanies this article, show- 
ing two of our catches, which. measured 
three feet and three feet, two inches, 
respectively. We had no means of 
weighing them. The largest one put 
up a good fight, jumping nearly his 
whole length out of the water, and shak- 
ing his head with open mouth. At 
such a moment he looked fierce. But 
he was well hooked around the jaw, and 
in due time was drawn in. After getting 
him alongside the boat he was stunned 
before taking aboard. The capture 
of these two fish was made within an 
hour of each other, with a tally of a 
dozen smaller ‘ones in the interval. We 
salted down a grocery box of these fish 
and brought them home for our friends. 


A party of Aurora gentlemen, accom- 
panied by two ladies, occupied an island 
at the opposite end of our lake, and their 
hospitable camp fire at night was com- 
panion-like and cheerful. While here a 
certain gentleman hailed us from shore. 
Pulling in, we found him looking ex- 
tremely sad and worried. It appears 
that he had brought along a gallon of 
the common elixir sometimes called 
Gooderham, and had placed it in a tin 
pail. It turned black. Was it poisonous? 
When assured by the Doctor that it was 
onlv an elixir of iron, and would be even 
more wholesome than in the raw state, 
the gentleman was overjoyed and danced 
a hornpipe back to the shanty. The two 
ladies of this party, by the way, had 
walked twelve miles over a rocky road 
on a scorching hot day, to reach the lake. 
We saw them when they arrived, and 
know what grit and stamina it required 
to make that journey. The sporting 
instinct is thoroughly developed there, 
and the Scribe doffs his hat to them. It 
was more than the ordinary man’s am- 


bition would have carried him through. 
They were cosily ensconced in a little 
white tent of their own, and were en- 
jceying the piny-scented breezes when 
our party last saw them. 


But the time came when we were 
obliged to move on, and breaking camp 
was a mournful proceeding. The 
weather had been particularly fine for 
such an outing, and insects did not 
trouble. Early in the morning light 
fogs arose from off the lake, then gentle 
breezes blew until evening, when they 
died down and gave place to glorious 
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“TWO OF OUR CATCHES.”’ 
Three feet and three feet, two inches respectively. 


sunsets that beggar description. Then 
came the whip-poor-will, the night hawk, 
and piercing shrieks from a screech-owl 
that inhabited a hollow tree near by. 
Later at night, but not so pleasant were 
the wolf howls mentioned before. These 
formed a jarring note in the general har- 
mony that could well have been dispensed 
with. 


Two more days were spent on the 
lower river stretches and: lakes, with an 


island camp one night, and running of a 
\ 
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two-mile river drive of sawlogs, before 
the trio entrained for civilization. There 
was no joyful shout of welcome as the 
snorting engine drew up to that station 
in the woods There were long faces 
and an intense feeling that the time had 
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been all too short. The only consolation 
was a conviction that if ‘health permits 
no other consideration can prevent the 
three of us from repeating our journey © 
to the wilds when the season rolls 
around once more. 


A Tree Climbing Dog 


BY C. A. NORGREN. 


A Tree Climbing Dog. 


NDIVIDUALITY among men is com- 
mon and expected, but individuality 
in an animal is uncommon and there- 
fore attracts considerable attention. 

In a little college town in the middle west 
of the United States lives a pretty white 
bull terrier called “Stub” owing to his 


abbreviated _ tail. Stub is clever in 
more ways than one, but the most 
conspicuous and spectacular of his 
“stunts” is ‘his tree climbing ability. 


Many a shy cat, confident of the protec- 


tion afforded iby a tree, has been greatly 
surprised to find retreat cut off by a bois- 
terous dog clinging to the lower branches 
of the tree. 

Stub is always ready to maintain his 
reputation, and as soon as a stick is 
placed in some convenient crotch or 
nitch he is not satisfied until he has re- 
turned the same to you. His record 
climb by actual measurement is a little 
over fourteen feet. 


THE AUTHOR—EXASPERATED, 
No Salmon rising to his flies. 


Reminiscences of Vancouver Island Sport 


BY Lb, 


FRED BROWN. 


Deep in these woods are many subtle voices, 
By distance mellowed, through the twilight coming. 
Night, clothed in hidden tongues, rejoices 


*“Whoo-Whoo’’ 


In owl’s 


NE article in the February issue 
of Rod and Gun, and its accom- 
panying illustration of an angler 
wading a rapid in the Cowichan 

River, central Vancouver Island, brings 
to me a flood of hypnotizing recollection. 
During my first visit to that stream in 
1908, and again last August and Septem- 
ber, I was that angler’s guest. 
August, he and two English ministers, 
who were royal good fellows and superb 
camp cooks, entertained me at “Victim’s” 
camp, nine miles from Duncan’s station, 
away off in the big woods and amid the 
remote beauties along that superb stream 
—one of the wildest and fairest known 
to me. Even here, as I write, three 
thousand miles away from it, I can see 
in fancy its far-curving vistas of magnifi- 
cent woods, and the sparkle and flash of 
its pellucid water glancing under sunlight 


During 


and ruffed grouse faintly drumming. 


or transformed under moonlight. I can 
see the tracks of deer, so wild they were 
tame, and that ranged along the racing 
frolics of that stream. I can hear it and 


the voices of “Victim” and his other 
friends with the water rushing about 
their rubber boot-legs. “Victim” stands 


in a class by himself on my long list of 
angling friends. It was easy for me to 
look at that picture of him in Rod and 
Gun, and lift the veil of anonymity with 
which he has sought to hide himself. 
How vividly I recall the tents and their 
beds, the camp fire, piles of kindling, 
the thick pieces of bark from the titanic 
Douglas firs and red cedars, and the lamb 
chops, “flapjacks,” and rude board table 
where we ate with savage appetites, and 
smoked and told stories until far into the 
night. Around the camp fire, in a rather 
terrifying and remote wilderness, anglers 
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really know each other. It is like having 
one’s heart under the X-rays, which un- 
fold and _ disclose it. Nowhere has 
branding up a fire away in the night, and 
watching its glimmer and fitful bursts 
of tiny flame, gripped my heart harder 
than when I was with “Victim” and 
“lost” far off on Vancouver Island. 

But the much-vaunted fishing was 
practically worthless so far as catching 
anything but a cold was concerned, al- 
though it was not all fishing to fish 
there. The wild, little river, the queer 
woods-sounds, the unexpectedness and 
novelty of our environment, the know- 
ledge that we were in a virgin forest, 
and the unbounded enthusiasm of the 
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even one bite, if I do not count bites of 
the flies and mosquitoes. 

It was before deer could be legally 
shot, but their tracks were like those in 
a sheep-yard. And in those magnificent 
pools were often placid eddies where great 
trout could be seen, their gills opening 
and shutting as they laughed at us. 
Often the sunlight would fall on the 
water just right, so we could see every 
fish in that pool. It was maddening—a 
case of “so near and yet so far.” And 
as if to mock me, and make my chagrin 
too much to bear, just before the bird 
season opened the blue and woods’ 
grouse, and the deer and the wild banded- 
pigeons would swarm about and torture 


A YOUNG FISHERMAN. | 
“Furious over having been pulled into the stream by one of those great brutes!’’ 


members of that party, made the outing 
uniquely enjoyable. Fish? No; only 
three tiny fingerling trout were landed 
along the shingle there, and only one 
two-pounder at the “canyon,” five miles 
up from camp. A salmon or two were 
seen that would not rise to the fly. And 
I had twice crossed the continent from 


eastern Newfoundland to get “some 
-eally good fishing!’ Hence these 
tears! In a runlet flowing through a 


little city at the centre of a populous 
region swarming with small boys, I had 
a dozen times landed several big chubs 
and shiners when in Michigan. But in 
the Vancouver Island camp I did not get 


us in our ordeal of respecting the law 
and avoiding possible arrest and fines. 
But we were there because we loved out- 
doors, being out with Nature, and “loose 
and free,” far removed from letters and 
telegrams. And how “Victim” did bestir 
himself to make everybody comfortable. 
He is a lawyer of Victoria, and a natural 
woods-tramp who could look a perfect 
fright in camp. How I watched his de- 
light in being unshaved and free from 
white shirts, collars and cuffs! A 
stylishly-dressed English lady came 
down that stream in a big canoe handled 
by two Siwash Indians, and on the long 
run to salt water. She had the canoe 
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Stopped while she sat in the bottom, 
tucked in blankets, and raised her lorg- 
nette to peer through it at the black, 
Short whiskers of “Victim,” standing as 
he fished, waist-deep in that water, and 
dressed in a nondescript shirt, hat, and 
old trousers, bare-headed and happy, a 
counsellor or “barrister” learned in the 
law, a journalist of great culture and wide 
travel. But that woman stared at the 
“Indian” fishing, and asked him, “Mr. 
Indian, are you catching any fish?” She 
did not know she was interviewing a rare 
woods-tramp who could have talked Ib- 
sen and esoteric Buddhism with her, and 
then cooked her a meal fit for the gods, 
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and seek a late dinner that was yet twenty 
miles away. She would have found a 
uniquely excellent raconteur under that 
dirty fishing suit, a man reeking with 
humor and good fellowship, a model host, 
a true Briton, and great lover of any 
English lord, just through his worship 
of the nobility. How odd it seemed to 
me, and how I appreciated his thoughtful 
courtesy in that camp, for I was far from 
well. How I studied and liked him, a 
dyed-in-the-wool Englishman, who turn- 
ed his horse to the left as he met a car- 
riage on a Vancouver Island highway, 
and who liked to tease me by explaining 
how much better Canadian judges, cus- 


“Victim’’ with his son at his right. 


Son of Rector of the English Church at Chemainus, Vancouver 


Island, in front of tent. 


served it on tin plates, with tea (that 
omnipresent English beverage) and 
toast, fried trout, honey, and country 
butter, a wild bird or two, and berries 
and fruits that certainly would have made 
her “sit-up and take notice.’ And he 
would have done all that with a modest 
grace that would have made her eyes pop 


paying more than $15 yearly in the American Republic because of its crimes. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, a foremost economist of the States, predicts more than that amount of man- 
In 1907, at Birmingham, Alabama, there were 11,812 arrests, and 342 violent deaths. 
typical figures; they could be furnished in detail for many other American cities. 
per cent. of the criminals arrested for hold-ups, pocket-picking, éte., are released 


there during 1908. 
slaying this year. 


politicians —L. F. B. 


toms, citizenship, patriotism, and man- 
hood are than we have in the States. 
He reminded me that crime costs Uncle 
Sam every year almost one and a half 
billions of dollars,* that many of the 
United States each have more man-slay- 
ers than the whole British Empire, in- 
cluding India, the Isles, Canada, and 


More than 10,000 murders were committed 


These are merely 
In New York City alone, more than 75 
because they are friends of ward 
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Tennessee executes but one homicide in a 
hundred, while the other ninety-nine go 
free, Canada executes nine out of every 
ten murderers. He spoke of the involved 
procedure of our criminal courts, of the 
money-mad fever and thirst for social 
prominence and wealth and power that 
is wrecking the nerves and lives of so 
many Americans, and I ‘hung my head 
and knew he was right. But it was 
amusing to see him doff his hat to the 
little British flag that he had flying in 
front of the tent, to hear him speak with 
such reverence of the Canadian rulers who 
were coming from Ottawa to Victoria— 
of Chipman, the Commissioner of the 
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those speeches. It was a most impres- 
sive function. English dignitaries were 
as thick as flies. I sat at the speakers’ 
table, and looked at Mr. McBride, the 
wonderfully well-equipped Premier of 
British Columbia, and who is a unique 
and rising man, and a magnificent speak- 
er whom it will be interesting to watch 
as his career widens and broadens. The 
leading merchants of Victoria, the local 
Bishop, the Lieutenant-Governor of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Mr. (may be Lord) Duns- 
muir, and, above all, the two lions of the 
occasion, Earl Grey, quiet, and looking 
travel-worn after that big ride by rail, 
and the only and venerable noblest Ro- 


The Two Church of England Rectors and ‘‘Victim’s’’ Son. 


Hudson’s Bay Company; of Earl Grey, 
the Canadian Governor-General; and of 
Lord Strathcona, who built and financed 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. “I want 
you to hear those men speak,” he told me, 
and forthwith he secured for me an in- 
vitation from the President of the Cana- 
dian Club at Victoria, to be a guest at 
the great ‘banquet tendered those visiting 
British statesmen at the Empress Hotel, 
which, by the way, is the best hostelry 
in America, surpassing even the Hotel 
Plaza in New York city. 

I hied me down to Victoria and heard 


man of them all, Lord Strathcona. I have 
seen many prominent men, and have 
known some whose fame was world-wide. 
3ut I cannot recall as impressive and 
magnificent a white-haired dignitary as 
Strathcona, as yet virile enough to stand 
all that trip and its round of dinners and 
interviews, but who was and is long past 
eighty years old, and very soon to be- 
come a wonderful ruin through old age 
and its weakness. 

Talk about the folly of going away to 
Vancouver Island to fish! That dinner 
given those British fellows was the very 
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finest I ever attended, and richly repaid 
me for months of travel and waiting. 
And mind, I owed all that to “Victim.” 

Premier McBride made by far the best 
speech. It was a delicious study in care- 
ful words, of the art of concealed art, 
repressed power, and of modesty, 
keeping well within a _ statesman’s 
calibre for talking—a remarkable speech 
by a remarkable man whom all Canada 
is watching. He has a charm all his 
own, a grace of maner, an unassertive 
high plane of thought and talk and action 
that charm me even yet as I recall his 
admirable ease and excellent common 
sense. This is very high praise. The 
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rowly escaped with his life, with hrg 
clothes torn and soiled, and he, knowing 
he had done a foolish thing to pursue 
game he had seen, so far into the hills 
and woods. No wonder he was so self- 
conscious as he talked to that gathering 
in Victoria; so worn was he that he had 
to refer to notes, and then forgot his 
points sometimes. It was asking too 
much of a tired and weary man. He 
was hesitating, parenthetical; half fin- 
ished sentences were left so as he jumped 
to others. But when he discarded notes 
and began to talk directly from his heart, 
what a ‘hypnotic speaker! He had seemed 
a victim of stage fright. Now his 


Happy ‘‘Kids !”’ 


man fully deserves it, and more, for he 
is in a class by himself. This tribute to 
his worth is from one who talked with 
all those dignitaries but him. I did not 
meet him. No other man there so im- 
pressed me. But he was not tired, as 
Earl Grey was after so many thousand 
miles of travel and such a round of din- 
ners, where every house in Victoria was 
open house for the city’s honored guests. 
Earl Grey was tired, fagged, had been 
exhausted to the point of collapse be- 
cause he had also been lost on the island 
in deep woods, at night, too, when he 
nearly tumbled over a precipice and nar- 


points were dropping like trip-hammers, 
and driven home with the ability that 
made him ‘Canada’s honored head. He 
had breathless attention from his audi- 
tors. The rather bilious Yankee who 
had pitied thim in his physical weakness 
and commonplaceness was forced to 
know that even the eloquent McBride 
had no power to sway his hearers more 
fully. And ‘how those “bloody English” 
cheered and loved the pathetic Strath- 
cona, simple in words, powerful in exact- 
ness of speech—already an almost pass- 
ing figure from off the field of Canadian 
public life! Long may he live, and 
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happily! I had been kept awake in that 
hotel by the crowds, and was irritable 
and hypercritical. But when those 
speeches were made, I knew I had heard 
the best during a long listening acquain- 
tance with America’s best talkers, includ- 
ing those in the States. 

And where did that old man get all 
the strength to travel so far, to receive 
committees, engage in such important 
discussion, and meet so many strong 
minds, and still be a man among such 
men. It was wonderfully interesting; I 
marvel at him yet. The visit of those men 
to the coast is historic, and is one of the 
most vivid memories of the Yankee who 
was privileged to witness it. What a 
scene that- was in the superb banquet 
room of the Empress Hotel! What ab- 
solute loyalty was stamped on the faces 
and into the hearts of those Britons as 
they rose as one man and sang “God 
Save the King!” And the patriotic feel- 
ing, the voiced sentiments, their quiet 
earnestness! It was like being at a 
Methodist love-feast. Those fellows, to 


the last man, if occasion arose, would, 


spill their last life-drop of blood for flag, 
home, country and its monarch—for the 
Union Jack and what it stands for. I 
have seen many strongly-swayed and 
ecstatic crowds in the States, but none so 
impressed me as did those singing 
Englishmen. 
see and hear all that through the modest 
man who signs himself “Victim” in Rod 
and Gun for February. 

The city of Victoria is uniquely attrac- 
tive. It reminded me of “a land where 
it is always afternoon.” Nobody seems 
hurried; everybody seems happy. It is 
a town crowded with quiet, neat homes of 
English middle classes, who are enjoying 
themselves, and will, until they are car- 
ried, feet foremost, out through their cot- 
tages to the lovely cemetery where they 
are to sleep for time and eternity. And 
they will be borne through year-long 
flower blooms that are on either side of 
their front walks. During forty-five 
years of travel I have scampered over 
very much of British as well as Yankee 
North Aimerica. I hope to “settle down” 
in Victoria, the restful, sleepy, beautiful, 
gem-like city of the west Canadian coast. 


And I was privileged to. 
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And the hunting and fishing are really so 


superb that next month I shall start for © 


that island again. Think of deer passing 
like flies within a mile or two of the line 
of the little Esquimalt and Nanaimo rail- 


road, yet less than twenty miles from. 


Victoria, with its thirty thousand people. 
As I was driven along the fence not two 
hours’ ride from that town, there along a 
wheat field I counted forty-nine blue 


grouse and wood grouse within pistol 


shot, all not sixty feet away. In the 
actual highway they would fly up and 
alight on logs which the carriage wheels 
grazed, and where they could have been 
killed with blows of the buggy whip. 
Back in those woods the children had been 
gathered to make a required school quor- 
um—twelve of them, with no house but 
the log school-room in sight. That little 
lady teacher was being paid ninety-dollars 
a month for instructing those twelve 
youngsters. 

Let the sportsman who looks for 
wildest, most attractive aspects of out- 
doors, joined with rarest sport in hunting 


and fishing, take the little steamer Tees 


from Victoria, and go up the outer coast 
to Lost Shoe Brook, whose water has 
never been vexed by a dozen tied flies, 
and he will learn what real trout fishing 
can be. And salmon! In one shed on 
one dock at Victoria a dozen burly steve- 
dores were using hog-hooks to lay otit on 
that dock a layer twice deep of “spring” 
salmon, fresh from little schooners just 
arrived from the salmon traps in sait 
water. Not one of these fish weighed 
less than thirty, and often up to sixty 
pounds. I saw a single fish there that 
tipped the scales at seventy-five and even 
eighty pounds. Yet no one was noticing 
that fish display which seemed common to: 
those islanders. A perfectly broiled and 
superbly served salmon steak, with butter 
in a nest of ice, and with delicious bread 
on the side, cost me twenty cents at the 
Empress Hotel, with a fine orchestra to 
play music for me, and big napkins, 
finger-bowls, and perfect service. Fish 
are a drug in that market, and are shipped 
by train loads to the canning establish- 
ments from the docks at New Westmin- 
ster on the mainland near Vancouver. — 

And that miraculously furnished isle 
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REMINISCENCES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND SPORT 


showed me its whales! At one of its 
docks I saw five whales tied and ready 
for the men at the whale factory. No 
less than seventeen whales were seen by 
me on the trip from Vancouver to Vic- 
toria—great sperms eighty feet long, ti- 
tanic humpbacks, and whales with fins 
that would show fifteen feet out of the 
sea; while far off in the States and 
south by east rose the white wraith of 
Mount Baker, like a dreamy cloud. Most 


bone, to gladden the diners of the 
great Canadian camp when I re- 
turned to attend its dinner at the 
Hotel Astor in New York. sefore me 
are photographs of some 29f those whales 
an eighty-foot skeleton set up, and 
ready to be taken down for shipment to 
a museum, and respectable hil!s ot whale- 
bone about to be groird into fertilizer. 


And “Victim” was the cause of my seeing, 


all this. I take off my hat to him ! 


HIS EXCELLENCY, EARL GREY. 


fascinating were the tales of whale fishing 
as told to me by the courteous officials 
of the Pacific Whaling Company at their 
offices in Victoria, and views of the big 
harpoon whale guns fastened in the hows 
of their sixty-foot whaling steamers. 
Those gentlemen sent me enough whale 
blubber, and whale meat and eardrums, to 
say nothing of samples of whale- 


Lack of space prevents mention of the 
trip from Eastern Newfoundland, of Lake 
Mistassini in Northern Quebec, of the 


wild ride down Rupert’s stream, crossing 


Hudson’s Bay, ascending the Albany 
River, going thence up its branch called 
the Ogoki, of the portage across to the 
head waters of the Ombabika stream that 
flows into Lake Nepigon and of the canoe 
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To be Ground 


Pile of Whalebone on Vancouver Island. 
into Bonemeal for Fertilization Purposes, 


trip across that lake and thence down the 
river to Nepigon, and of the ride along 
the North Shore to Winnipeg, and the 
visit to Lake Winnipeg, to the Shuswaps, 
Okanagon, Arrow Lakes, and the ascent 


of the upper Fraser from Lytton to Fort . 


George, of the Yoho chasm and its 1200- 
foot sheer water-fall, of the glaciers, 
moonlit nights and glory of sunshiny days 
on the backbone of America, and of the 
constant courtesy shown by such officials 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway as Mr. 
C. E. E. Ussher, of Winnipeg, Mr. McNic- 
oll, of ontreal, Mr. L. O. Armstrong, Mr. 
Marpole, of Vancouver, and Manager 
Flindt, of Glacier House. And no one con- 
tributed more to the joys of my long out- 
ings than “Victim.” He says he weighs 
about 98 pounds, but he must tip the 
scales at about 130 pounds. Certainly 
he seems to attract heavy anglers; he 
mentions two such heavy-weights, and 
my own picture, herewith, will show I am 
no skeleton. And Mr. Victim is happiest 
when he is showing such “kids” that he 
is one of the most joyous and lovable 
sportsmen on Vancouver Isle. A further 
picture shown ‘herewith is of two real 
boys,—his own and another small fisher. 
Another picture shows a third youngster 
who had just lost an enormous salmon, 
and who was yet furious over having been 
pulled into the stream by one of those 
great “brutes.” Even in the photo- 
graph the reader will note his anger. 
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Before me is yet another picture of 
a Siwash Indian with two salmon, 
one that weighed eighteen pounds 
and the other twenty-two pounds, 
and secured near the mouth of the 
Cowichan river under circumstances 
that “Victim” will remember. 

No memories of that long double 
and redoubled trip are more dear 
than those ‘along the Cowichan 
stream with “Victim”’—a real boy 
of forty, a gentleman, a true lover 
of outdoors and who tried his hard- 
est to spoil me with kindness. 
When I was in the grip of a chill 
caused by the clammy-cold mist set- 
tled along the Cowichan stream, 
did he not rise long after mid- 
night from a warm bed and heat 
water for me and fuss about me until he 
was sure I was once more entirely com- 
fortable? And he would not let me share 
his camp expenses. Months after we 
parted and we were three thousand miles 
apart, greetings would come from him by 
mail, more assurances of good will, re- 
newals of his invitations to revisit that 
island. And it has been a delight to 
be reminded of him through the pages 
of Rod and Gun. He could not help 
writing his anonymous article, any more 
than he can help loving the woods and 
waters of Vancouver Isle. 

“Victim” will recall the trip to the 
mouth of the Cowichan river, the perfect 
dinner of venison in that quaint bunga- 
low of an Island farmer, and the salmon 
the Indians were spearing, their sharp 
bargaining over the price for rowing us 
across the bay to the hotel, the wonder- 
ful scenery, the water so often broken by 
leaping fish, and of the long rowing amid 
kelp and sea-weeds, and the thronging 
jays that are really blue on that island, 
and what thieves those birds are about 
anglers’ camps; and that they ate up our 
venison chops and hunted for more! And 
he will remember our taking the wrong 
path in the woods and having to walk 
fourteen miles to Cobble Hill and Shaw- 
nigan Lake, where he has an ideal cot- 
tage; and how he loaned me his best 
line, reel and rod, and his wife served 
the omnipresent and delicious tea of the 
Britons on that shore, where the half- 
tamed mother partridge had a fashion 
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of bringing her dozen or more chicks 
right up to the tree back of the cottage 
and then scolding at him if he had not 
left something to eat for her covey of 
children. And finally he had me in his 


very Own cottage in Victoria, where we 
smoked and told fishing and hunting 


yarns, and I heard long tales by him ot 
stunts he had performed with the guns 
he patted and praised. I hated to leave 


him and that island and go to the Seattle — 


Exposition. That he may live long and 
prosper is the heartfelt wish of the writer, 
and of every sportsman who really knows 
him ! 


MAY. 


BY THE REV. A.-L. FRASER. 
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Hail ! favourite daughter of the Year, 
More constant than thy sister gone; 
Thine advent fills all hearts with cheer, 


Glad children greet thee on the lawn. 


In hectic-red, or priestly white, 


Or grey or brown, some months are seen; 
But what could be a bonnier sight 


Than thou,—arrayed in kirtle green ? 


Thy welcome voice is soft and sweet; 


And, gentle-mannered, winsome maid, 
With song the toiler thou wilt greet 
In furrowed field, or glen or glade. 


Thy beauteous brow with blooms is decked, 
For Flora on thee doth attend; 

And faded fields with flowers are flecked 
Where’er thy fairy footsteps tend. 


A renovation everywhere, 


Wrought by thy fingers we espy, 


As when a loving child, with care, 


Her father’s home will beautify. 


Smiling thou sayest : 


“T leave thee soon— 


My days just number thirty-one; 


But you shall see my sister June 


Complete the task by me begun.” 
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White Water Men of the St. Maurice 


BY MARTIN HUNTER. 


HEN I took charge of the St. 
Maurice district in the early 
eighties Re-ge-Ka-ti-ti and his 


three sons were the most fear- 
less and successful rough-water men on 
the river. 

I came across their picture the other 
day, one I had taken at their winter camp 
near our post, and as the poor fellows 
are dead I though an article to their 
memory with reproduction of their pho- 
tograph would not be out of place. 

Of course on a rough stream like the 
St. Maurice all the natives are in a man- 
ner born to negotiate rough points and 
rapids. The boys commence at an early 
age running swift currents as the A. B. 
C. of further ventures and they add to 
their knowledge by tackling bigger and 
worse rapids as they grow older. In 
those days one could get a good canoe 
crew in almost any encampment along 
the river, but the crew par excellence 
was old Re-ge-Ka-ti-ti and his three sons. 

With a good strong three and a half 
fathom birch bark canoe these men would 
run anything that was not an actual fall. 
Such competent and confident men gave 
assurance to the passenger amidships. 

There was no loud talk and counter 
orders amongst those four, each one had 
his assigned place and he was a profes- 
sional at the work entrusted to him. 

The old man took the bow, Quo-qu- 
tche the stern, Ne-gua-do (the eldest) 
and Sha-ga-nash, the youngest, to work 
the side paddles. 

Very few of the rapids caused them to 
stop at the head and view them. They 
could see the state of the water in the 
rapid by noticing the height along shore 
as they neared the brink. They were 
so used to one another that words were 
not necessary, a nod of the head, or a 
wave of the hand from the old man was 
all that was needed to convey his orders 
to his son in the stern. 

From Kic-in-dash Lake, the first lake 
on the river to La Tuque the distance is 
160 miles and in that length of river there 
are nearly thirty rapids, some of which 


they call squaw rapids being insignificant ; 
most of them however are hair raising 
enough. Four stand out as being very 
dangerous and are always spoken of by 
the most experienced men with bated 
breath. Many a log driver has gone to 
his death in the waters of these rapids 
—the Big Vermillion, Little Vermilion, 
La Grande Pointe and La Petite Pointe. 

The (Grande Pointe however is the 
most awe inspiring one of the four and it 
is through this one I will try and convoy 
my reader. I can describe the place and 
our running route through the seathing 
waters but I cannot convey my feelings 
during that awful five minutes. 

My men allowed the canoe to drift 


slowly down to the very edge on the west - 


side of the river. The middle men snub- 
bed on to branches to hold the canoe 
ashore while the bow and steer’s men 
debarked and clambered up on the rocky 
shore from which elevation they had 
a full and clear view of the rapid from 
head to foot. 

Right here at the Grande Pointe the 
river contracts to probaby a hundred 
yards wide. The mountain ranges are 
pinched right to the river and rise from 
eight hundred to a thousand feet high. 
It is only for a short space of time during 
clear weather that the sun ever shines in 
this awe inspiring canyon, 

The river being contracted from both 
sides causes the waters to suck down at 
first in a green grassy apron and a few 
yards on, where it strikes huge boulders 
amid stream, the waves are tossed to a 
height that would swamp or capsize al- 
most any craft. 

I asked to be set ashore and joined the 
bow’s man on the height. The look down 
that awful chasm was appalling to one’s 
nerves Down from where we stood at 
the brink of the rapid the water formed 


what the lumbermen called “une orielle 


de charrue.” 

The water forming an immense curling 
wave under which was a cave of water 
four feet deep with the crest of the wave 
towering ten feet above. From a hun- 
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dred yards down, the waters came rush- 
ing up along shore in a back eddy at a 
rate equal to the turbulent stream that 
was going down at its edge, outside of 
which a comparative safe edge of water, 
foamed, twisted and leaped into the air, 
the breakers of the main rapid. Those 
two men gazed upon this apparently im- 
possible place with the utmost coolness 
and agreed upon the route they would 
run the canoe. 

We three hastened back to the canoe, 
repacked our baggage and other things 
safely in the very botttom, stretched our 
large oil-cloth from end to end of the 
craft, tucking it in well about the person 
of each middle man, the end men had of 
course to be free from any trammels. 

To show the gravity of the under- 
taking father and sons, when once ready 
to push off bared their heads, made the 
sign of the cross, and said a short prayer. 

Then it was “Hurrah! boys,” and away 
we paddled up stream along shore so as 
to get good headway on the canoe when 
actually at the rapid. 

Be it known to those readers who have 
had no experience with rapids that to 
have perfect command and steering way 
on the canoe she must go faster than the 
rushing waters, otherwise calamity is 
imminent. 

Before pushing out from the shore each 
man tested the strength of his paddle 
and the bowsman laid an extra one back 
of him ready to seize at a moment’s 
notice. 

We paddled out into midstream, the 
last injunction was given to the crew by 
our headman, the craft’s prow pointed 
down river and our old man shouted “pe- 
me-ski, pe-me-ski,” Paddle, Paddle. 

One had the inclination to slack up 
when near that awful and fascinating 
green hill but the old man yelled more 
vehemently than before “paddle, paddle.” 

As the canoe rushed down that decliv- 
ity I caught a glimpse ahead. It was 
like looking down a foaming. stair-case. 
‘The roar of the waters was deafening. 
The canoe was heading right into the 
cavern below the “Charrue,” but at the 
precise moment the old man had thought 
out, he swung the bow about and we 
were rushing along on that ridge of neu- 
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Re-ge-ka-to-ti and his three sons, Ne-gua-do, Quo-qu-tche, 
and Sha-ga-nash. 

tral water that divided the surging up 

eddy and the mighty breakers outside. 

We ran on the edge of these breakers 

the spray of which fell on us in showers. 

Notwithstanding our precaution of 
spreading the oil cloth the canoe was half- 
full of water when we reached the foot. 
This rapid is a quarter of a mile long 
but I think two minutes took us through. 

There were no cries of exultation from 
the crew, they simply pulled into an ed- 
dy and we scrambled out, while the 
steersman dished the water from the 
canoe. 

Ne-gua-do said to me “Was you 
afraid?” and I replied “No,” but I ack- 
nowledge all the same when rushing into ~ 
that fearful headway I felt my heart come 
up into my throat. 

For fifteen years after that I ran the 
dreaded Grande Pointe and the others 
but never had any fear. I had full 
confidence in my men. Often going down 
to the frontier they would ask me if 
I preferred to walk along shore or remain 
on board. 

I could not show the white feather. 
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I reasoned; where these men carry their 
lives surely I can go. 


I acknowledge I was fully aware of the 
risks we took with only a sheet of birch 
bark between us and death. For. the 
sake of my family I carried an extra ac- 
cident policy on my life but my life it- 
self I let take the odds. 


These men who feared no “white 
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water” that any living thing could live 
through were taken to their long home 
by the insinuating ravages of the White 
Plague. Beginning with the father they 
succumbed one by one to the dread dis- 
ease. Two had gone while I was yet 
in that district, the others since I left. 
Cold, exposure and starvation has done 
its work. They were the most capable 
and fearless men I ever had. 


Fishing in Lake Huron 


The members of this party, who had 
some fine fishing in the waters of Lake 
Huron last May, were under the charge 
of Messrs. Baldwin and Robinson, the 
two end men, who are well known as 
sportsmen along the shores of Lake 
Huron and the French River. The other 
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Thomas 
Robinson, Mr. 
McKee and D. R. Haines. 
the Dead River on the Afternoon of May 24th, 


COnt;)>. Barty..- > Mr; 


and Mrs, 


and Mrs. Geo. A, 
Geo. M. Baldwin, Miss Grace 
This Catch was Made in 


members of the party received their first 
real experiences on this trip, and each one 
is now numbered amongst the large army 
looking for each issue of Rod and Gun. 

Wynne, the boy, is also a good young 
sportsman, and when his dad goes fish- 
ing or hunting he has to be fitted out in 
the same line. 

Wiis; “fish.\29s a | curiositysgsersm sts 
kind, being a regular sea or salt water 


salmon, and caught in Lake Huron, near 
Port Frank. The flesh was very firm and 
of a pinkish tint, as some of our Watiord 
brother sports will testify. 

We would like to hear of anyone catch- 
ing something like this fish and how they 
account for it being in these waters. 


Son of Geo. 


M, Baldwin, St. 
This Trout was Caught in Lake Huron on the 
morning of May 24th, 1909. 


Wynne Baldwin, 
Ont. 


Thomas, 


Bass Fishing on Manitoulin Island 


BY..W. FB, 


ID you ever fish for Bass at Kaga- 
D wong? If not, come with us and 
enjoy the outing of your life. 
Perhaps you are not aware where 
Or what is meant by the term “Kaga- 
wong.” “Kagawong” is an Indian word 
meaning “Fish-keg,’ and is applied to a 
diminutive inlet or harbor at the upper 
end of Mudge Bay, a fishing hamlet and 
a mountain lake all located nearly mid- 
way on the north shore of the great 
Island of Manitoulin. 

To the residents of the peninsula of 
Western Ontario, this inviting spot is 
best reached by means of any of the 
well equipped steamers of the Northern 
Navigation Company sailing from Owen 
Sound or Collingwood, the trip being 
made in about twelve hours. 

Permit the writer to picture, as best he 
can, such a trip enjoyed in August last by 
himself and party of three. 

Owen Sound, that bustling town on 
Georgian Bay, presented to us for a few 
hours numerous attractions prior to 
boarding the excellently appointed steam- 
er Majestic, about eleven o’clock that 
night. Refreshing sleep, followed by a 
daylight arousal in order to enjoy from 
the upper deck, the beautiful scenery, 
including Islands, rocks and varied hued 
coast-verdure, while approaching the first 
port of call at Killarney, located on the 
main land opposite the very tip of the 
Island, gave us a fine taste of holiday ex- 
periences. Trending thence, generally 
westward through narrow passages with 
immense rocks on either hand, the eye is 
constantly delighted with an unfolding 
picture of the beauties of Mother Nature. 
In due time the harbors of Little Current 
and Manitowaning, the former with its 
great spread of lumbering district, is seen, 
and at twelve noon we quietly rounded 
another rocky promontory and cast an- 
chor at Gore Bay, this being the original 
destination of our-party. 

Upon our arrival, we were informed by 
the proprietor of the Hotel de Gore that 
bass fishing was not obtainable, but he 


strongly recommended the nearby Lake — 


Kagawong. Accordingly we at once en- 
gaged a livery for the twelve mile drive. 
How shall I describe that drive? In the 
midst of a torrential down-pour, over a 
corduroy road, built of logs and hard 
headed boulders, our movements remind- 
ed one much of the game of, checkers, 
wherein the occupants of the three seat- 
ed rig were tossed hither and back. I 
myself should have been twice crowned 
but was content to decrease rather than 
increase my opportunities of moves. Then 
the precipitous hills and the manner our 
driver took us down at top speed as if 
the horses were mounted on_ skiis ! 
Incidentally on either side of the roadway 
could be observed the many varieties of 
the duck family; disporting themselves 
in the smaller ponds, seemingly without 
alarm at our approach. Then too, on the 
out buildings of some of the scattered 
farms of the district, were noticeable 
the skin of Bruin curing. At last, fol- 
lowing the bend of the hill crest, we ai- 
most literally dropped sheer downward 
into the quiet hamlet of Kagawong. | 


Upon arriving at our destinatioa one 
would naturally look for signs or indica- 
tions as to what extent our high hopes 
and anticipations were to be substantiat- 
ed. We had not long to. wait, for upon 
alighting upon the verandah of the hotel, 
of which Mr. J. Hilliard is the congenial 


proprietor, we almost stepped upon the 


real thing, a string of the most beauti- 
ful Black Bass one could wish to see. 
“Give me one such as those and I shall 
feel justly rewarded,’ said one of our 
party. It was now about five in the 
afternoon and as we were feeling some- 
what tired from our journey, we decided 
to take it easy and make arrangements 
for the morrow. We began to think we 
were to be alone, there being few people 
who seemed to have chosen this as a fish- 
ing ground, but later on we were inform- 
ed that the fishermen had not yet return- 
ed with their catch of the day, except the 
one whose catch we had already seen. 
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Towards dusk were to be noted sever- 
al boats nearing land, on the bay, the oc- 
cupants of which proved to be those who 
afterwards became our fishing com- 
panions for the days ensuing. A better 
company of true sportsmen could not be 
found.. Whether it was because they 
were Southerners and we Canadians that 
we. were so favored I cannot say, but 
greetings of welcome were extended on 
every hand. The question, “What 
luck?” was answered with a satisfying 
smile at the same time pointing to a 
string of beauties which the guides were 
then carrying towards the hotel. “Count- 
‘ing and examining the catch we found 
each to have taken his limit of eight, 


Our First Day’s Catch. 


ranging from two to four and a half 
pounds. 

After partaking of dinner, prepared by 
those experienced in satisfying the appe- 
tites which close acquaintance with nat- 
ure creates, we were found grouped 
around relating the experiences of the 
day as well as those days gone by. It is 
needless to exaggerate here as the num- 
ber was limited and they were all scaled. 
The ladies, too, took as much interest in 
the discussions as did their better halves. 
One who was present enjoyed the repu- 
tation of killing the record bass for last 
season. 

Our plans were finally decided upoa 
for the morning, and having engaged our 
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guide we proceeded at an early hour to 
find rest, in order that we might the 
more thoroughly enjoy the pleasures in 
store. 

No call is necessary for those Who 
await anxiously the breaking of dav; 
consequently we found ourselves at an 
early hour all ready and awaiting thc 
conveyance which was to take us to the 
launch. 

Lake Kagawong was to L2 thé scene 
of operations that day. It lies about two 
miles from the bay, having an elevation 
of about one hundred and fifty feet. 
Its outlet is a small stream about two and 
one half miles in length through a thick- 
ly wooded country. On this river about 
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half a mile from the hotel is one of the 
most picturesque falls that can delight 
the eye; the water falling straight down- 
ward sixty feet and about one hundred 
feet wide. It is known as “Bridal Falls.” 
No camera could do justice as the light 
in the deep ravine through the many trees 
does not permit a really good picture to 
be taken. 

We found our guide waiting, rods, 
lunch and everything necessary for the 
day, neatly arranged in the fourteen foot 
gasoline launch. A few minutes sailing 
brought suddenly into view the sparkling 
clear water of the lake. 


Kagawong Lake is nine miles in length — 


and from two to six in width, studded 
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with islands, varying in size covered with 
small timber around any of which can 
be had the very finest bass fishing. Egg 
Island we were told was once the scene 
_ of an Indian encounter and some of the 
caves are even yet said to contain relics 
and bones. 

Our guide had chosen what is known 
as Big Island for our first attempt and 
it seemed no time when the launch came 
to this likely looking spot. We cast 
anchor and with all haste proceeded to 
join our rods and adjust the necessary 
tackle. I might say one must be careful 
in selecting his lines and leaders if he 
wants to get the big ones, as the game- 
ness and strength these fish possess is 
most remarkable. In about two minutes 
after my first cast I experienced a strike, 
which started that music so pleasing to 
the ears of an angler from my Kelso reel. 
I made sure of a firm hook and slowly 
checking his speed caused him to realize 
his predicament, whereupon he changed 
his course, shooting upward, breaking 
water at least two feet in the air, shaking 
that hook like a terrier shakes a rat. I 
thought it was all up and I was to lose 
my first one. “Take your time and play 
him safe; keep the slack, steady now, etc.” 
were the expressions from my “pal.” 
Down he went for another run, coming 
right at me and under the bow of the 
boat. I was not to be fooled and was 
around to the other side almost as quick- 
ly. He now engaged in a series of rush- 
es, trying my Bristol and me, but we 
stuck, knowing it could not long con- 
tinue. After a time I began to reel in, 
slowly shortening the distance until final- 
ly exhausted he came along side. Taking 
a short hold of the leader, I lifted him 
clear into the boat. First blood for me! 
After duly admiring him I slipped the 
little pocket scales into the gills, proving 
him a trifle over three pounds, a most en- 
couraging start. 

I had not made my second cast when 
a shout or whatever you would call such 
a noise, was heard from one of the ladies 
of our party, which meant something was 
making away with the greater part of 
her line. This is common to her sex 
when what they have they hold, prove 
true. This however not being the first 


“cc Pal,’”’ 


of such experiences she was not long in 
regaining control and proceeded to han- 
dle him like an old timer, with much 
advice, necessary as well as unnecessary, 
from us all. It took at least ten minutes 
before this one was finally laid along- 
side what might have been the brother, 
judging from size. Every one now got 
busy and it was not an uncommon occur- 
ence to see three at one time playing a 
good one. I could tell many amusing, 
and maybe interesting happenings of our 
first day out but must omit them as | 
do not wish to write a book. 


I cannot help mentioning however what 
was to me a most pitiful case. One of 
our party, who gave us the impression 
before leaving home of possessing a love 
for such an outing,, and especially fishing, 
was invited to accompany us. We first 
realized his disappointment of what was 
expected by such questions as, where are 
the board-walks, the girls, bathing beach 
etc.? We thought probably all such ex- 
pectations would be forgotten when once 
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he had connected with one of the finny 
tribe, and the tussle would surely arouse 
in him some gratifying emotions which 
would alone repay him for such a trip. 
Even these hopes vanished, when after 
seeing him successfully kill two of the 
finest of our morning's catch, in about as 
many minutes; he said: “You see that 
, shady spot just under those trees on the 
island ? Well, run me in there; I| prefer 
sleep to this.” We did, but never to this 
day have we been able to figure out what 
kind of fishing he could enjoy. 

We continued our good luck until the® 
rays of the old hay maker became so 
warm, we decided to land and enjoy a 
few hours’ rest. 
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I had a most peculiar experience. In 
the morning I had lost a good one just as 
I was about to lift him in, and with him 
went three feet of my leader. By the re- 
covery of my lost leader did I recognize 
the same fish, caught fully half a mile 
from the morning’s engagement. I also 
witnessed a bass hooked by two of our 
party at the same time. This may give 
readers an idea of the greed of these fish. 
We were all successful in obtaining our 
limit in the afternoon, in fact more, but 
we returned everything under two pounds 
to the water again. 

We were sorry our day’s sport was 
over, save our trip home; but were all 
satisfied and unanimously agreed that 


Homeward Bound. 


The guides lit the fire and in a few min- 
utes a most appetizing fish dinner was 
spread before us. To say we enjoyed 
it, hardly seems enough. The compli- 
ments paid the guides as cooks would 
make some wives turn green with envy. 
The coffee, and fish, especially, would just 
make one exclaim; there was something 
so seldom found in their tastiness when 
partaken in the open. To vary things 
a little we then engaged in some pistol 
sharp shooting but as this is a fish story 
the feats acomplished might sound 
a little too much so if they were recount- 
ed. 

We now changed our position to the 
other end of the island and it was here 


Lake Kagawong provided us the best 
bass fishing we had ever enjoyed. After 
calling for “Rip” we headed the bow 
homeward again, enjoying the beautiful 
scenery on our way. ‘The rig met us and 
it was with a feeling of pride we compar- 
ed our catch with the others of the day. 
It was our pleasure to enjoy several such 
days’ fishing, as our first as the accom- 
panying snap shots will show. 


Being favored with packing convenien- 
ces our spoil was shared with friends at 


‘home, to the extent of a barrel and two 


large boxes. 


On the Sunday a bear was seen cross- 
ing the road not far from the hotel; a 
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hunting party was soon on his tracks but 
not having a dog failed to locate him. 

We were indeed sorry when the time 
came to bid farewell to our Southern 
friends, who were remaining till the end of 
the season. We all hope to meet again, 
and to repeat those days of remembered 
happiness. 

Our trip home was uneventful and now 
that it is all past I often recall those 
days when looking over many such pic- 
tures as these. 


I do not pretend to be as interesting a 
writer as some who contribute to Rod and 
Gun, but wish simply to show my appre- 
ciation of the many interesting stories 
sent by others, and to prove my willing- 
ness to add to the general pleasure by 
recounting my own experiences for the 
interest and benefit of my fellow fisher- 
men. This can be done in no better 
way than through the medium of the 
best Canadian sporting magazine pub- 
lished. 


A HARBINGER OF SPRING 


BY DOROTHY PATRICK DYAR. 


The valleys’ blurred by drifting snow, 


And angry storm scuds o’er the mountain flies ; 


But yesterday I thought the spring had come 


To warm the earth, and bid the grass blades rise, - 


Last night was starlit and the moon hung big and round 


Above the poplars on my lonely hill. 


T heard the south wind whispering in the gulch, 


And all about the world lay calmly still. 


Poor, patient earth, all brown and scarred by countless storms, 
Haggard and gaunt with winter’s stress ; 

As yet no budding life within you stirs, 
And last year’s leaves lie sodden on your breast ; 

No feathered minstrel cheers me with his song; 
Brave little nomads, I’m glad you are not here; 

You could not pipe to skies so dull and grey 


Your roundelay of cheer. 


But now the clouds are parting in the west, 
And through the rift shines forth a crimson light: 

It spreads a path of glory through the hills, 

And holds at bay the shades of coming night. 

A happy lilt of song floats to my ear, an azure flash— 
I’ve seen a bluebird’s wing; 

Oh! token bright of sunny days to come, 
Rejoice, my heart, ’tis spring—indeed ’tis spring. 
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A Nova Scotian Fishing Trip 


Taking a Mean Advantage 


BY HAROLD B. WHIDDEN. 


planning a fishing trip to Mosquito 
Lake for almost a year. Last 
fall, William Polson, of Polsons’ 
Brook, Nova Scotia, wrote to me, stating 
that he had discovered a new lake in the 
woods, and that, as far as he was aware, 
no one had ever fished there, but that he 
was positive the lake was full of large 
trout. It is little wonder, then, that Ed 


Fe vie MacDonald and I had been 


and I were overjoyed when I received a 


letter from my friend one Monday in 
June, asking me to invite a chum to ac- 
_ company me to his place on Wednesday. 
We left town in the best of spirits and 
proceeded to Polsons’ Brook. We had 
every reason to be in good spirits too; 
it was a beautiful day, and we knew that, 
if the morrow would only be half as fine, 
the other sportsmen would easily be put 
to shame by our magnificent catches 
We certainly were building castle in the 
air, and these castles were by no means 
of poor construction. 


After completing about half of our 
twenty-three mile drive, we met another 
fishing party, comprised of Stanley Cope- 
land, Pearl M. Cunningham, and Captain 
Archibald Wilkie. These men had been 
out to Long Lake for two days; and, 
by the worn-out, sad expressions on their 
countenances it did not take my friend 
and I long to conclude that their excur- 
sion had been a total failure. 


As soon as our friends were within com- 
fortable talking distance, both teams were 
stopped on the highway, and before any 
of us said a word, we sat and looked 
at each other for fully five minutes. Ed 
and I tried to be considerate, and did all 
in Our power to conceal our smiles; but 
this was impossible. I never in my life 
saw such disgusted people. They looked 
at us in a sort of half-alive manner, which 
made them seem extremely ridiculous. 
It was almost impossible for any one of 
them to hold his head straight. They 


were thoroughly fatigued, and their faces 
masses of mosquito bites. After my 
friend and I had scrutinized them for a 
few moments, we found it impossible to 
check our emotions, and laughed until we 
were almost sick. 

“How did you like your outing, and 
what was your luck?” I asked, innocently. 

“Don’t speak to us about our trip, and, 
for goodness sake, don’t inquire about our 
catch,’ remarked Pearl Cunningham, in 
a pitiable tone. “Catch, bah! why, we 


didn’t catch thirty trout between us, and 


they are so small that the whole bloom- 
ing bunch won’t weight ten pounds.” 


“Talk about experiences and _ hard- 
ships,” said Captain Wilkie, between his 
rheumatic groans. “Why, we had to 
walk over four miles through the woods 
in the burning sun. There was no path, 
not even a blazed trail. It would be ut- 
terly impossible for you even to imagine 
what we had to contend with. We took 
enough provisions to last us two weeks, 
and eacli of us had to carry over _sixty 
pounds of grub and blankets. We had no 
idea that we were to encounter such ex- 
periences, or we would have left about 
three quarters of our provisions at home. 
As it is, there are about half of them out 
at Long Lake now. Trout, bah! exper- 
ience, bah! trip, bah! why, none of us has 
slept a wink since leaving home.” The 
Captain uttered a helpless ,groan and 
sank back on the cushion, utterly exhaus- 
ted. 

“Have you much provisions?” Stanley 
asked in a serious tone. 

“No,” | said; “notimuens: 

Just then they spied our wagon full of 
blankets and grub; but when the Mauser 
rifle was discovered, they forgot their 
troubles, and laughed in a hearty manner 
that was anything but pleasing to us. 


“What are you taking that thing for?” — 


Stanley asked. 


that cannon to Mosquito Lake. That 


- 


“You'll never carry. 
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lake is five miles from Polson’s, and you'll 
have to travel over all kinds of country. 
I tell you, you will never in this world 
carry that gun through the woods. Of 
course. you can tie it behind the horse, 
and, perhaps, he will be able to reach the 
lake, but I am doubtful.” 

They tried to sympathize with us then; 
but I do not know who deserved it the 
more, we or they. Those three men 
were the most tired-looking specimens of 
humanity that I have ever seen; and 
when Ed and I think of them in that 
heart-sick, fatigued condition, we laugh 
heartily. 

*“T'll tell you what you had better do,” 
said Pearl. “When you come to Mac- 
Pherson’s post-office, at Frasers’ Mills, 
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of the Valley Fishing Club have paid for 
the trout in the lake, and it would be 
impertinent of us to make such a request. 
Besides, it would be taking a mean ad- 
vantage.” 

“Yes; I agree with you there,” the Cap- 
tain said; “but, they are all clean sports- 
men, and will be only too glad to have you 
fish there. The few trout that you will 
catch, can never be missed from the count- 
less millions that inhabit the lake. Be- 
sides, Mr. Polson broke his toe while at 
Long Lake with us, and he requested 
that we tell you to ask Doctor Huntley 
if he would mind your using the lake.” 

After a long discussion, Ed and I de- 
cided to telephone to Dr. Huntley Mac- 
Donald, and ask him for the use of Flat 


AT SOUTH RIVER. 


Ed. with the basket and rod; the camera with me. 


telephone to Doctor Huntley MacDonald, 
and ask him if you can fish at Flat Lake. 
You'll never be able to reach Mosquito 
Lake in this heat ; besides, the mosquitoes 
will eat you up.” 

“Mosquitoes! Please don’t mention 
them,’ Stanley remarked in a horrified 
tone. “Ugh, the mosquitos at Long Lake 
were as large as sparrows, and I’m sure 
that, at Mosquitoe Lake, they’ll be as big 
as crows.” 

Ed and I flatly refused to infringe on 
the good-will of The Valley Fishing 
Club, by boldly asking them for the priv- 
ilege of fishing in their lake. 

“We don’t like the plan,’ we said. 
“Tt would look too mean. The members 


Our Hospitable Guido and Friend, William 
J. Polson, 


Lake. We did not like the idea, and had 
we ‘been nearer home, there would have 
been no hesitation on our part about 
choosing the other alternative—to return 
to Antigonish. 

When we arrived at MacPherson’s 
post-office, I telephoned to the Doctor, 
stating our request, and apologizing for 
being so bold. He said that he would 
be only too glad to have us fish in Flat 
Lake, and that he was sure he was 
voicing the sentiments of the other mem- 
bers of the club.. 

It was impossible for me to find words 
with which to thank the generous Doc- 
tor; but, anyway, I left that telephone 
with the fact impressed more strongly 


© 


still air fascinated us. 
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than ever on my mind that Doctor Hunt- 
ley MacDonald is the whitest sportsman 
in Canada. 

At five-thirty, we arrived at Mr. Pol- 
son’s home, and immediately proceeded 
to the lake. At first, our spirits were 
extremely jubilant; but, when we had 
walked half-way to the lake, along a 
rough, narrow wood-road, our feelings 
changed. The provisions were becom- 
ing remarkably heavy, and the Mauser 
proved to be a nuisance. On arriving 
at the hut, the three of us simultaneously 
heaved a sigh of relief, and all agreed 
that Ed and I could never have carried 
such bundles to Mosquito Lake, which 
is twice as far from Polson’s as Flat 
Lake. 

Our first care was to place the scow 
in the water. It had not been in the lake 
five minutes before it sank to the bottom; 
this was easily accounted for, ‘because of 
its dry condition, not having been in the 
water since Doctor Agnew, Doctor 
Huntley, and I were in it the previous 
year. 

When we returned to the hut, 
Polson made a fire, and proceeded to 
cook supper. My friend and I commenc- 
ed to fish and, before dark, were reward- 
ed by each catching three beauties; but, 
fate took a hand in the proceedings, and, 
while playing my third trout, the han- 
dle of my reel broke off. 

“That settles your fishing!” Ed said 
with a poor attempt at sympathy. 

However, I soon showed him that he 
was very much astray, when Mr. Polson 
and I proceeded to repair the broken 
instrument. We worked untiringly for 
almost an hour. At last, with the as- 
sistance of several rude tools, we suc- 
ceeded in fixing the reel so it would 
serve its purpose if carefully watched. 

After eating a hearty meal, the three 
of us went to bed, all packed in the large 
bunk; but the “sand man” did not visit 
us until after twelve o’clock; everything 
seemed so strange to us. The music 
rendered by the frogs and thousands of 
insects held us spellbound. The sweet 
heavenly sounds that penetrated the 
It would be im- 
possible for anyone to try to even give 


~ a vague idea of the strangeness, and the 


= 
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pleasantness of spending a night in the 


woods. 


We awoke at three the following 


morning, and soon had a blazing fire 
made, where our six speckled beauties, 
with some fresh “hen fruit,” were cook- 
ed. : 


Ed was very reluctant about leaving 


the warm bunk, and even the pleasant. 


odor from the cooking food could not 
tempt him to leave his lair. 
hausting our powers in attempting to 
arouse “lazy bones,” we contrived a plan, 
and in less than one second, Ed Mac- 
Donald received one of the most severe 
shocks that he had ever experienced. I 
had taken the rifle from’ the hut, and, 
after placing it against the side of the 
building, just where I thought the sleep- 
ing beauty’s head would “get the full 


benefit of the report, fired. The result _ 


can better be imagined than described. 
The shock had been so sudden that he 
sprang out of the bunk, not looking 
where he was going, and instantaneously 
he was the recipient of a more severe 
shock. He had struck the upper bunk 
with his head, and was knocked flat on 
his back into his former resting-place. 
However, he did not remain there long, 
and soon joined us by the fireside, with 
a lump as large as a hen’s egg imprinted 
on his forehead. 


A more favorable day for casting could 
not have been possible. There was a 
light breeze of wind, enough to put a 
small ripple on the water. It was the 
sportsman’s dream of a fishing day. 


The scow was leaking very badly, so 
we ‘bailed it alternately. Some of the 
trout fell in love with our flies at first 
sight, others were not well acquainted 
with Cupid, and required a little court- 
ing. It was not very long before we 
caught some dandies. However, after 
fishing for about two hours, we decided 
to have lunch, and then proceed to 
the hut. Here we anticipated remaining 
for an hour or two, ‘because the trout 
were very plentiful and we had limited 
our catch, as it would be mean to take 
a large haul out of our kind friends’ 
lake. After beaching the scow, we -pro- — 
ceeded to the camp, I taking” the ES 


After ex-- 
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We had not proceeded above ten feet, 
when I stopped suddenly in a horrified 
state. It was utterly impossible for me 
to utter a syllable. My face took on a 
livid color, and my whole frame shook. 
A large gray snake was leisurely cross- 
ing the toe of my boot. This was my 
reward for frightening Ed a few hours 
before. The sight of the ugly reptile 
made me sick, and I shuddered. 

At last, when I did manage to calm 
my nerves, I succeeded with difficulty in 
saying: “Look, l-o-o-k, look!” 

Ed came to my assistance then, and, 
after the snake was neatly hidden, pick- 
ed up a stone and swore vengeance on 
its head. 

I have always had a great dread of 
snakes, and have stated on a number of 
occasions that I would sooner meet a 
bear in the woods than a snake; but, 
on this eventful morning, I became hyp- 
notized; a feeling of awe-stricken dread 
having taken possession of me. No 
wonder I was affected more than usual 
under such circumstances. The mos- 
quitoes were out in thousands that morn- 
ing, and appeared to be on the war path 
for fair. At last, they become so unbear- 
ably troublesome that I resolved to 
smoke; accordingly, I did so. I am not 
a tobacco user, and no sooner had 1 
smoked about a half pipe full of tobacco 
when I became dizzy. Nevertheless, 
this did not check my indulgence, as I 
preferred being “uncomfortable” to being 
eaten alive by a lot of fiendish flies. 
When I saw the serpent, I was on the 
verge of collapse, and that proved to be 
the unpleasant climax. 

On reaching the hut, my two friends 
enjoyed a wholesome meal, but it was 
impossible for me to partake. 

That morning on Flat Lake was one 
long to be remembered by us. By 
limiting our catch, we fished in a leisurely 
manner, not particular if we caught any 
trout or not. The numerous jokes re- 
lated by Mr. Polson kept us in a turmoil 
of laughter all the time. 

At twelve o’clock, the anchor was 
weighed, and after taking a snap-shot of 
the picturesque little lake, we carried the, 
craft to the hut. Enough trout had 
been caught in Flat Lake by us, and we 
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felt very grateful to The Valley Fishing 
Club for affording us so much pleasure. 

After holding a council of war, we de- 
cided to pack up and go to Mr. Polson’s 
home, to await the morning, when we 
intended going to the South River to 
spend the day fishing in its attractive 
pools. With tears in our eyes, we 
locked the cabin door, and proceeded on 
the rough walk through the woods. As 
we plodded along, each of us would turn 
unconsciously in the direction of Flat 
Lake, now left alone in the center of the 
woods with no human voices to penetrate 
the stillness of the paradise—the land of 
the free, and delight of the sportsman. 

On our way through the woods, two 
snakes were encountered. 


We're sure to have rain within twenty- . 


four hours,” Polson remarked. “As 
sure as you see snakes so plentiful as 
they have been to-day, you can bargain 
on rain.” 

“Well, I’m glad the blooming snakes 
are good for something,” I replied; “for 
my part, I’m heartily sick of them.” 

On awaking next morning, after sleep- 
ing like two etherized patients, in Mr. 
Polsons’ house, we discovered that the 
ground was wet, which proved that our 
prophet was no fake. 

By seven o’clock, the rain had ceased, 
so the horse was hitched, and Ed and I 
proceeded to South River. Much to 
our regret, Mr. Polson’s broken toe was 
paining him so severely, that he was un- 


able to accompany us. However, his 
son honored us with his presence. 
Our luck was remarkably good at 


South River, both of us catching a num- 
ber of trout, most of which were small. 
After fishing all the morning, we went 
back to the home of our hospitable. 
friend, where dinner was served by Mrs. 
Polson, and a tempting dinner it was, 
too; but it was impossible for me to eat 
a bite. The smoking I had indulged 
in spoiled our outing for me. My tongue 
was all skinned and I was feeling more 
dead than alive. 

After promising our kind host that we 
will accompany him to Mosquito Lake 
this spring, and with hazy optics, Ed and 
I came home, leaving behind us the land 
of wonderment and mystery—the forest. 
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Good ’Lunge Fishing on Moira Lake 


BN ON. Mt. 


S a constant reader of Rod and 
Gun, and always interested in the 
many good fishing and hunting 
yarns told for the pleasure and 

profit of its numerous readers, I feel it a 
duty to make a small contribution for 
the sake of those who have given me so 
much pleasure in the past. 

3y way of preliminary I may mention 
that I am more than a little backward in 
writing “fish stories.” Somehow or other 
the fisherman has gained an often unde- 
servedly bad name for exaggeration. It 


MAYBEE. 


Trunk Railway. The Lake can also be 
reached by way of Ivanhoe on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and is just two 
miles south of Madoc village. The size of 
the lake is from six to seven miles in 
length and from one to two in width, 
with beautiful islands in the lower lake. 

It is one of the beauty spots of Ontario, 
and the crowd of campers are as jolly 
as can be found throughout the Pro- 
vince. There is a fine gravel road be- 
tween Madoc and the lake. Over this 
road busses run daily and both the road 


Members of the Launch Party Who Witnessed the Capture of the Two ’Lunge. 


is easy to imagine 
greeted with the re 


any fish story being 
emarks: “Oh! oh! look 
out now, here’s another whopper!” In 
my case however I have witnesses on 
hand sufficient to satisfy even the most 
credulous. 

Fora number of 
summer camp on 


years I have had a 
Moira Lake, and, in 
common with other Madoc people, have 
built a summer cottage there. It is glor- 
ious in the summer months to spend one’s 
time in the healthy recreations of boating, 
fishing, picnicing, etc. 

The Lake, 
the Moira River, is situated about twenty 
miles north of Belleville, on the Belleville 
and North Hastings branch of the Grand 


which is an enlargement of 


and railroad bridges cross the water at 
a point known as the Narrows. 

This by way of preliminary. Fishing 
was scarcely so good as usual with us last 
summer and I was not out a great deal. 
There were so many things to be done 
that my time was fully occupied, and 
time, amid such pleasant surroundings, 
appears to pass quickly. It was nearly 
time for us to leave the cottage when one 
morning Mrs. M— wished to fix our de- 
parture for the following Monday. I 
demurred, as I had been planning for a 
few days’ fishing before returning home, 
though I was willing to allow her to have 
her own way so far as she was concerned 
and offered to stay at the hotel. Mrs. 
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M—, however, was quite willing, when my 
plans were communicated to her, to re- 
main for a few days longer and arrange- 
ments were finally concluded as I wish- 
ed. 

Monday came and it was planned to 
have early tea and a long troll afterwards. 
It is easy for man to propose but far more 
difficult to dispose and instead of an early 
tea we did not leave the table until near- 
ly seven o’clock, Once tea was over the 
whole party left the table as it was, 
clambered into the launch, hitched the 
canoe on behind and away we went for 
the Upper Lake fishing ground, as happy 
and jolly a lot as ever set out on a fishing 
trip. At the bar we slowed down and 
I was soon in the canoe and started. 
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The launch came out, and comments, 
congratulations and gusses followed. I 
made a second attempt on the same 
bar and had just nicely settled down 
to business when, whiz! whiz! away 
went my line again. Just as I look- 
ed over my shoulder a beauty jump- 
ed three feet in the air. Then didn’t we 
have some fun! I guess so. About as 
much’ fun to the minute as any man can 
put in, in acanoe. Back and forth, out of 
the water and in again, mad rushes and 
sulks, until finally tired out I landed him 
and with a hammer | had taken from the 
launch put an end to number two. 

More jubilations as the launch came up 
and it was agreed that I was indeed a 
fisherman. Of course every one had a 


Mr. and Mrs, Maybee at the Landing Place. 


I had not gone more than fifteen rods, 
and scarcely was my line out, when I felt 
the tug and yank fishermen know so 
well—the yank which starts something 
pounding under your vest as though it 
would rip all the buttons off. Well, may- 
be I didn’t have some sport! It was an 
exciting fight, but finally I came out best, 
had him tired out and he gave up. I 
then discovered that in the hurry of 
departure I had left my gaff and had 
nothing but a small maple stick, fifteen 
inches long and the size of a broom han- 
dle, to use in its place. At the first 
blow this broke short but I made use of 
the remainder to give him the happy 
despatch. 


A Fine Lake Scene, 


guess at the weights of the fish but it 
was not until next morning they were 
weighed when it was found that one tip- 
ped the scales at twenty-two and a half 
and the other at nineteen pounds. 

The following evening the performance 
of the previous evening was almost en- 
tirely repeated, only on this occasion I 
lost one and only succeeded in landing 
the other. 

When we talked over the results of the 
two evenings’ fishing and the result 
generally was exhausted Mrs. M— ask- 
ed if I did not feel satisfied with the per- 
formances and was not ready for a move 
home. I felt that we had taken a sports- 
man’s share, and this time, though I felt 
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it hard to break up, voted in favour of 
removal. Next morning we were on deck 
bright and early, had the hammocks taken 
in, bedding packed, shutters up, doors 
bolted and took our departure. 

Looking back I felt what a pleasant 
sumer we had all enjoyed and how much 
better fitted we were for the return to 
the strenuous business life. While writ- 
ing these words on a stormy, dreary, win- 
ter’s morning I look back with fond re- 
collections to the gorgeous evening sun- 
sets we viewed, the wonderfully beauti- 
ful moonlight nights; while also looking 
forward with joyful anticipation to a re- 
newal of these delights during the coming 
summer. 

There is also very good still fishing 
in the neighbourhood—black bass and 
pickerel being quite plentiful. One good 
catch was made by Mr. Wm. Cox and 
Mr. C. D. McDonald of ten bass and 
eleven pickerel in two hours. Pretty 
good sport? There were also some good 
sized ones in the lot, notably one of 4 lbs. 
fA QZ; 

We have also some valiant hunters as 
well as good fishermen in this district 
and some good stories could be told of 
our experiences with the deer. These, 
however, I will reserve for some future 
time. 


The Two Fine ’Lunge Caught in One Evening. 


THE BIRTH OF A DAY. 


BY J. R. McCRBA. 


The prairie lies sleeping, its silent watch keeping, 
While o’er it are creeping the phantoms of night, 
All still it lies dreaming, till o’er it comes streaming, 
The morning’s first gleaming when shadows take flight. 


The night is forsaking, its flight it is taking, 

The soft light that’s breaking proclaims it the dawn, 
The east is suffusing, with color confusing, 

A Master Hand choosing and putting it on. 


The south winds are blowing, the wild flowers are growing, 
The sun stronger showing, the days getting long, 
While out on the prairie, in yellow coat fairy, 
A sweet voiced canary has burst into song. 


The stars in their steading, their light fainter shedding, 
The steel gray is spreading that heralds the morn, 
Aloft the lark’s winging, in tuneful voice singing, 
"Mid glad anthems ringing the new day is born. 
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A New Brunswick Camping Trip 


Happy Under Adverse Conditions 


BY OK. 


parties in the woods of New Bruns- 

wick have been without number. 

As soon as the hunting season 
opens,—usually about the middle of Sep- 
tember— parties of all descriptions, pro- 
vided with licences and guides, start for 
the many haunts of the moose and other 
big game with which the New Brunswick 
woods abound. The most popular sec- 
tion for hunting is the much-watered 
Miramichi district, in the north-eastern 
part of the province, but there is a hunt- 
ing ground, practically unknown, yet a 
favorite haunt of moose and deer, par- 
tridge and wild duck, an ideal spot for 
a camping party, quite near Fredericton 
and civilization, quite readily arrived at, 
and yet as far from things civilized 


YOR several years past the camping 


and as near to Nature as though 
one had paddled for days to reach 
it. i Sdoubt-"sf-Smany.” or. catty: <of 
the licensed guides of New Bruns- 


wick are familiar with the Bartlett Mill 
Stream, a tributary of the Portobello— 
the latter opens into French Lake, which 
in turn flows through the Narrows into 
Maquopoit Lake, from whence one can 
emerge into Grand Lake, a large and 
squally body of water connected with 
the St. John River by the Jemseg at a 
point opposite Gagetown, about twenty- 
five miles from Fredericton, and a greater 
distance from St. John. The round trip, 
starting on the Portobello, back of Mau- 
gerville, and arriving back at Fredericton 
by the St. John leaves nothing to be 
wished for; any part of it is delightful. 
It was my good fortune to be one of a 
party who camped in September ’09 for 
five days on the banks of the Bartlett Mill 
Stream. There were six‘of us, all tried 
and found congenial which is an import- 
ant consideration in the somewhat nar- 
row confines of camp life-—the Chaperon 
(for three of us were females, and for the 
sake of the conventionalities the oldest 


and jolliest of our party was so named) ; 


By MM, 


Sara, the life of the party; Jeff, a banker; 
Big Chief, the promoter and leader of the 
expedition, and perfectly familiar with 
every foot of the country through which 
we were to travel; the Cookee, or more 
correctly the Chopper of Wood, since 
that was his principal occupation; and 
your humble servant, the Cook. Holding 
this position it was my duty to make the 
list of provision to be ordered, and to 
collect and ‘pack the cooking utensils 
and others things necessary to our com- 
fort. The advice of Stewart Edward 
White regarding the packing of a duffel 
bag was ever in my mind. His injunc- 
tions to “go light,” and take only the 
things used every day were followed as 
implicitly as an amateur could follow 
them, and on going over my collection 
in the orthodox manner, on my return, 
to see what should be eliminated on the 
next trip, I found that the only articles. 
in my outfit that had not been in pretty 
constant use were two pocket handker- 
chiefs and a bottle of vinegar. Consid- 
ering that this was my maiden effort I 
think even Mr. White might excuse the 
superfluity. 

On Friday, 24th September, after din- 
ner at my home in Upper Maugerville, 
four of the party started, to paddle to 
Maugerville where Big Chief lived and 
where we were to “haul out’ to the 
Portobello. The weather was threaten- 
ing and there was a strong head wind, 
but we “were resigned to go,—and we 
went.” Jeff and Sara led off in a small 
red canvas canoe, the Cookee paddled me 
in a larger canoe, a yellow one. Just 
before we landed in front of the Big 


Chief’s home the rain came, not a shower 


but a steady, persistent drizzle Lifting 
the canoes, loaded as they were, we car- 
ried them up the bank to the house and 
wondered what would happen next.’ 
B. C. was reaping in a field back of the 
house, and when he found we had arrived 
he was not long in pointing out what 
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was to happen as far as he was couicern- 
ed. “It was too late to start, it would be 
‘dark in the woods before we could get 
_to camp, and it would be no joke putting 
up tents in the wet; also it was Friday, 
and it would be much better to get a 
fair start on Saturday morning.” Wiaith- 
out B. C. we were indeed lost in the 
woods, so we were forced to accept his 
plans, which were the better,—only our 
getaway on Saturday morning was not 
as fair as it might have been. 

All night I kept waking to listen to the 
steady downpour of rain, and the weather 
was far from promising when we were 
ready to start. The canoes had been 
hauled out the preceding night so our 
dunnage and ourselves were loaded on 
one farm waggon. The rain came in fit- 
ful drizzles and was cold; B. C. was 
decidedly depressed. The idea of three 
helpless (so he reckoned us) females on 
his hands in the woods was beginning 
to tell on his naturally sober spirits. 
As we drove away he called back, “Moth- 
er, if any of us is needed send someone 


out to the Bridge on the Church Road , 


to fire two shots, and two more when 
we respond.” It didn’t sound cheerful. 


A drive of a mile through the field 
brought us to the Lake, a marshy pond 
leading to the Portobello, with shores in 
a dreadful condition from the rain. Our 
goods and chattels had to be carried for 
some distance from the waggon to the 
landing-place, the latter part of the journ- 
ey being along a couple of rails. We 
seemed to have a great many budgets, 
despite my adherence to Mr. White’s ad- 
vice,—our blankets, a buffalo robe, a 
moose hide, two tents, large box of sup- 
plies, tin box containing bread, cake, but- 
ter, etc., tin kettles of flour and sugar, 
cooking utensils and graniteware dishes 
done up in a large basket, B. C’s water- 
proof chest containing everything from a 
bottle of paragoric to the only mirror in 
the party, and a bag or grip for each 
member of the party. A small oil stove 
in a box with a hinged door and leather 
strap on the top for a handle, was a great 
acquisition and took little room. An axe 
in a leather hood, a lantern, an oil can 
with the inevitable potato on the spout, 
and the guns, completed our outfit. 


Each canoe was given its load and a 
large waterproof covering placed over the 
centre, with a portion for the female, 
who was stowed away with the same 
regard for advantageous loading as had 
been employed in the case of our dun- 
nage; the guns, a rifle and shotgun for 
each canoe, were placed in readiness, 
each man gave a last wriggle as he settled 
in place, paddle in hand,—and we were 
off. _ “We've forgotten the camera,” 
somebody exclaimed. It couldn’t be help- 
ed, the dark weather had driven the mak- 
ing of pictures from our minds, and we 
had only mental photographs to carry 
home with us. We were paddling with 


the current, the rain came only by spells _ 


and everyone grew cheerful. B.C., with 
the Chaperon in the bow of his long green 
skiff, led, and every bend in the stream, 
—and the Portobello is a series of sharp 
turns—had some association for him. 
That clump of trees in the distance was 
on his own farm, they were beech and 
too fine to cut down, he invariably spared 
them; this spot we were paddling over 
was the “‘Weed Hole” which never froze, 
and which had been fished for pearls; 
that opening in the trees to our right led 
to the Church Road, the common way to 
the Portobello; there ahead was the 
Burns Bridge, and there we must stop for 
lunch as there would be no good landing 
places after we passed there. It seemed 
impossible that anyone could be hungry 
so soon, but we landed, and exposed our 
securely covered loads just as the rain 
came on afresh. The boiling kettle was 
near at hand and with the aid of the oil 
can a fire was soon made on a spot where 
some former traveller had left charred 
embers and a leaning stick. With bless- 
ed forethought the Chaperon had placed 
a loaf of bread and a tin of gingerbread 
just where she could lay her hand on 
them; butter and cold roast lamb were 
procured, and three inch sandwiches soon 
ready. We thought we weren’t hungry 
before we began; we certainly were not 
when we stopped, and I began to worry 
as to the length of time. our provisions 
would last if we continued to eat at such 
a rate. 


The bridge under which we paddled 
was but a short distance from the mouth 
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of the Mill Stream. “Be quiet now,” came 
the caution from B. C., “we may see 
something here.” Thrilled by this an- 
nouncement we passed the word to Jeff 
who was paddling close in shore, while 
Sara trailed a line. Although we didn’t 
see anything of the sort that B. C. meant, 
the thought that we might was very sat- 
isfying, and there was no lack of other 
things to be seen. Beautiful beyond des- 
cription is the Bartlett Mill Stream. I 
wriggled around so that I might see 
ahead as we rounded the many turns. 
In one place was a high dry point covered 
with clean white birches; farther on, the 
shore was low and lined with maples, a 
blaze of crimson, for the early frost be- 
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but on reaching the spot found it was 
directly in front of the camp. Seizing 
the article nearest at hand we all rushed 
to inspect our quarters. The hovel came 
first, built in the shelter of the bushes, 
between it and the camp was a very un- 
tidy dooryard, strewn with chips, old 
cans and garbage, all unpleasantly damp. 
The camp itself was better. An old mat 
on the floor and another in the lower bunk 
we promptly consigned to the dooryard; 
B. C. earnestly protested that the place 
was clean and that he had gathered fresh 
boughs for the bunks a short time before. 
After we had improvised a broom from a 
stiff bough, swept the floor. scoured the 
large and excellent beechwood table, 
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THE CAMP. 
Taken by Big Chief on a former trip. 


stows its first caress on those trees near- 
est the water. In another spot the 
stream divided, and Sara and Jeff, who 
were too far behind to see which branch 
we took, were forced to hail us when they 
came to this parting of the ways. The 
current was against us now, and poor 
Cookee was no expert with the paddle, 
his frequent splashes brought wrathful 
glances from B. C., whose canoe seemed 
literally to glide through the water. 
Our destination was a choppers’ camp 
where we had decided to spend Sunday, 
and start on Monday morning for the trip 
through the lakes. We saw B. C. land 
in what appeared to be a clump of bushes, 


dusted the two long benches, the one 
chair, also the corner shelf which served 
as a pantry, and had a cheerful fire burn- 
ing in the small box stove, we were in- 
clined to agree with B. C’s assertion. 
Sara and Jeff had brought four pickerel, 
these they cleaned while the other two 
men put up the tent in the best place they 
could find in the low and thoroughly 


soaked ground back of the camp; at the - 


same time Chaperon and I unpacked, and 
straightened as much as possible the pile 
of blankets, bags, and rubber coverings 
which almost filled the camp. - Things 
were soon shipshape, the sky was clear- 
ing, the fish were fried, some potatoes 
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boiled, a pot of good strong coffee made, 
and the world looked bright to us 

B.C. and Jeff went off with their guns 
as soon as they had swallowed their sup- 
pers, we hastily cleared up and followed 
them in the canoes. Further up the 
stream a clearing revealed the western 
sky. The horizon was clear and fair with 
one long narrow taupe cloud drifting 
across it, higher up the sky was gray, but 
we saw only the part that was fair. 
Thinking of the pleasures of the morrow 
we returned to camp, lighted the lantern, 
arranged the bunks,—the upper one for 
the Chaperon, the lower for Sara and me, 
—had a game of Bridge, a chat and a 
lunch of hardtack and tea (Time and food 
bath ‘seemed to vanish miraculously), 
and found that the hour was late. 

The boys went off to their tent and with 
sore misgivings did we females turn to 
those bunks. We had many secret 
doubts,—and some spoken ones—about 
those beds of boughs, covered in the up- 
per bunk with the moosehide and in our 
lower quarters with tthe unused tent 


under the blankets, while we also had a, 


small blanket tacked up around the wall 
on the inside. Sara courageously of- 
fered to take the inside, I was too weak 
to protest, so the lantern was extinguish- 
ed and we composed ourselves for sleep. 
No sleep for me: Every sound of the 
trees outside, every creak of the bunk 
above, became a mouse or a squirrel, un- 
til finally in desperation I lighted the 
lantern, placed it under the bench beside 
the bunk and read for several hours. 
When I made a second attempt to woo 
Morpheus I must have succeeded for I 
was awakened by the mournful tones of 
B. C.’s voice outside the door, asking for 
the axe that he might cut a trench to run 
the water out of the tent. “What, is it 
raining?” we chorused. “No,” said B. C. 
grimly, “it’s flooding.” Now that we 
were fully. awake we could hear it com- 
ing in torrents on the roof and against 
the thin sideboards of the camp. 

We scrambled out and dressed hurried- 
ly that the poor boys might get to a 
dry spot anda fire. They brought their 
wet blankets, wet buffalo robe, wet tar- 
paulin, their wet selves, and piled them 
in a heap around the stove. In a room 
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10 x 18, fairly well filled with the bunks — 


and table, with these additions there was 


small space left in which to prepare ~ 


breakfast, but I felt that my reputation 
was at stake and I did the best I could. 

The stove is worthy of special mention. 
Although an unexpected luxury on a 
camping trip, I found some difficulty in 
mastering the eccentricities of this high © 
and narrow iron box, the top of which 
although hottest at the back near the 


pipe, had the hole and cover near the 
When the pot was in the hole, 
half of the frying pan would sit on the — 
by skilfully hooking the handle _ 


front. 


stove; 
of the frying pan under the pothandle 
it balanced quite nicely, and the corres- 
ponding space on the opposite side was 
used for the hot water kettle. The oil- 
stove was of great assistance as the pot or 
frying pan could be removed to it after 
the contents had been partially cooked. 

Our Sunday morning breakfast of 
bacon, fried eggs, coffee, marmalade, and 
white and brown bread revived the mas- 
culine spirits and gave me a despotic 
sway for the remainder of our trip. We 
divided the duties,— the Chaperon did up 


the bunks and tidied the camp, I took 
charge of the culinary department, and ~ 


Sara,—Sara was willing to do anything, 
and she kept us supplied with fish. The 
rain having ceased, Sunday afternoon she 
and Jeff went off in the canoe and return- 
ed with some pickerel for Monday morn- 
ing. They reported having seen two 
deer up stream; the remainder of the par- 
ty had gone for a walk and seen several 
partridge. Night and the rain came 
down together, we gathered around our 
little stove, made an immense pile of 
toast, by spreading the broiler across the 
top of the stove, 
and consoled ourselves with it, accompan- 


ied by sardines and maple honey. B. C. 


was inclined to be blue (with no notice- 
able effect on his appetite), and was 
convinced that we females would be sorry 
we had come. Our chief regret was that 
we must go home on Wednesday. 


The ground under the tent was flooded — 


and it was impossible for the boys to: 
sleep there; the tarpaulin,—the largest 
of the waterproof coverings—was stretch- 
ed across 


buttered it while hot. 


the centre of the room. and — 
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tied to the rafters so as to divide the 
camp into two rooms. Our apartment 
was so filled with the bunks, tables, and 
benches that there was little space for 


three full grown people, the other half of 


the room was not so crowded. The 
boys betook themselves to the tent while 
Wwe prepared for bed, then they spread 
the buffalo robe and their blankets, took 
off their coats, removed any uncomfort- 
able bumps from their pockets, rolled 
themselves up, and with a “Good Night” 
were off. I had dreaded the second night 
after the experience of the first,—and fur- 
thermore it was my turn to sleep with my 
nose to the wall. In dire apprehension I 
crawled in and laid my weary head on a 
slightly soiled canoe cushion. “This is 
not”—I began to think, but what it was, 
or was not I didn’t wait to find out, for I 
was fast asleep, and was awakened by the 
boys making preparations to go hunting 
One of the boards in 
the floor was loose, and when those three 
pairs of heavy boots crossed and recross- 
ed it, sleep seemed an impossibility, bm 
to our amazement the Chaperon informed 
us that she had been quite unconscious 
of the boys’ departure and had slept 
soundly until Sara and I got up about 
eight o’clock. “Yes,” said the Chaperon, 
as she sat down before a granite pieplate 
generously supplied with fried pickerel, 
crisp bacon, and fried potatoes, “at home 
I am troubled with insomnia and nervous 
indigestion. I think camping agrees with 
In the vernacular of the woods, the 
Chaperon was “a dead game sport,” 

All the day Monday it rained, rained 
harder than ever before. We concluded 
to report the weather :-— 

First day—It rained. 

Every other day—It dittoed. 

The stream was rising rapidly and run- 
ning very swiftly, the trees and bushes on 
the opposite shore were already stand- 
ing in water and fears of our being flood- 
ed out began to arise in the minds of 
Books, magazines and cards had 
to furnish amusement during the morn- 


ing,—our trip through the Lakes had be- 


come an impossibility. 
I had the dinner to take up a share of 


my time and attention. With the untidy 
-. portions of the roast lamb as a founda- 
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tion and an onion, some sliced potatoes, 
a can of Julienne, and a generous supply 
of “dough balls” as additional material, 
a very savouty and satisfying “stew” 
was formed. It nerved Sara, Jeff, and B. 
C. to brave the elements, Sara and Jeff to 
resume their old occupation, while B. C. 
crossed the stream to follow a woodroad 
in search of partridge. No one stayed out 
long; all three came back soaked in spite 
of waterproof jackets,—the fishers empty- 
handed, but B. C. brought two partridge 
and reported water every place. While 
outside the door, skinning the birds, B. 
C. heard the movements of some animal 
in the bushes on the opposite bank. His 
warning brought us all out, crouching, 
regardless of the rain, in the bushes along 
the high bank, all eyes fixed intently 
watching for the first sight of the moose 
or deer we could plainly hear crashing 
through the bushes. “Don’t shoot till _ 
you see it plainly,” cautioned B. C., “it 
might be a cow.” And a cow it was,— 
or several of them, making their way 
to the higher and drier meadows near the 
Portobello. 

The next excitement was the loss of the 
red canoe. 
Cookee went for a kettle of water, he dis- 
covered that the steady rise of the water 
had floated the smallest of the canoes off 
and it was not in sight. B. C. and Jeff 
went after it in one of the other canoes, 
and soon came upon it caught in the bush- 
es on one of the numerous points. They 
took good care to haul it and both the 
other canoes high and dry, and put the 
rests and paddles on top of the hovel. By 
means of a mark we found the water 
was rising three inches in an hour. 

In the morning the rain had almost 
ceased once again, but the weather had 
not cleared. The boys prepared to go off 
as on the previous morning. The damp- 
ness had pervaded everything, the boys 
had awakened with their heads in close 
proximity to a pool of water, and as they 
lighted their pipes before starting out, 
many of the matches refused to burn. I 
heard Jeff, —mildest and most good~ 
natured of boys—mutter, “D——n the 
rain,’ and in the seclusion of my bunk 
I murmured “Thank you, Jeff!” 

If the hunters returned empty-handed 
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they brought the largest appetites it was 
ever my pleasure to try to satisfy. The 
quantities of bacon they could consume 
was marvellous, and other things disap- 
peared in proportion. 

At ‘breakfast on Tuesday morning B.C. 
proposed that Sara and I should go across 
the stream with Jeff and him and tramp 


over the road he had travelled the day | 


before. Thoughts of my culinary duties 
made me hesitate, but in a manner worthy 
of the leader, B. C. swept aside my argu- 
ments and arranged that the Cookee 
should chop the wood, tend the fire, and 
protect the Chaperon,—all of which he 
did. We four paddled across the stream 
and pushing in through the trees and 
bushes for several hundred yards found a 
landing place. B.C. led us in the direc- 
tion of the road. The trail to the road 
was pretty bad, and the road itself was 
worse. Fallen trees, so old and decayed 
that they crumbled under one’s feet, pools 
of water filling the roadway in some 
places, and rocks slippery as glass under 
our wet boots beset our path, and al- 
though Sara’s and my skirts were soon 
draggled we heeded not the difficulties 
but revelled in the exquisite mosses, lich- 
ens, and fungi with which this wood 
abounded, and gazed in wonder when 
far ahead the road would narrow and 
lead through a straight and stately line 
of white, white birch trees right into the 
grey and gloom of the lowering sky. 
We forgot time and fatigue until we were 
back at camp, very hungry and very late. 

During our absence the Chaperon and 
Cookee had taken a stroll and as a result 
had added two plump partridges to our 
cache, which was a basket tied to the 
ridgepole of the deserted tent. Urged by 
the pangs of hunger they had begun to 
make some toast but seemed content to 
resign to one who had grown accustomed 
to the originalities of our stove. During 
lunch we planned for our last afternoon 
and evening; the rain was still holding 
off and advantage should be taken of that 
fact. The ducks had been getting very 
plentiful so Sara and Jeff decided to pad- 
dle up stream a short distance to a sub- 
merged meadow and wait in the bushes. 
_ I refused to leave my kettle and frying- 
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pan so soon again, and the Chaperon de-~ 
cided to bear me company, 'so B. C. and 
Cookee concluded to push up stream as 
far as the swift current would permit and 
see what they could find. Before they 
went they collected a supply of wood and 
piled it in front of the tent, that we might 
have a bonfire in the evening,— if the 
weather permitted. 


The Chaperon spent the afternoon hap- 
pily, sitting just inside the open doorway 
with her book. I divided my attention 
between my book, solitare, and the par- 
tridge which I cut up and put in the pot 
with some strips of bacon and allowed to 
slowly simmer. The potatoes I consider- 
ed a distinct triumph,—sweet ones, sliced 
and fried crisp and brown in butter. I[ 
was absorbed in this task, working at 
the oil stove with by back to the Chaper- 
on when I heard her ¢::claim, “There is 
a boat coming.” It held four people as 
we, could plainly see, two men, a boy and 
an Indian. As soon as they saw the caitip 
they headed for the shore and one of the 
men came over to the door. His look 
of astonishment at seeing two lone fe- 
males, and his sniff of appreciation for the 
savory odors that greeted lim were com- 
ical. “How in thusder did you women 
get here ?” was his surprised remark, 
“where’s your men folks?” ° “Oh, they’re 
away,’ replied our guileless Chaperon, 
whereupon I stepped into the doorway 
and the breach and said, “They’re right 
up there,” pointing rather vaguely up the 
stream. “Is this Sewell’s camp?” was the 
next query, ‘““we were planning to spend 
the night there.” I was glad to be able 
to tell the stranger that this was not 
where he was planning to spend the night, 
as I knew Sewell’s camp to be much fai- 
ther up the stream, so with a last longing 
look at our snug quarters he betook him- 
self to his boat. I had not considered it 
necessary to venture the opinion that with 
the water as high as it was, and the cur- 
rent so strong it would be impossible 
to reach the upper camp before dark; I 
knew the men would meet B. C. and he 
could take charge of the situation. On 
his return I found he had acted as I had 
done and suggested none of his doubts. 
“They had no blankets or tents with them 
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so they must ‘be camped below us and can 
easily float back if they can’t make the 
camp.” In this manner did B. C. seek 
to relieve my troubled mind. 

We cleared up hurriedly after our din- 
ner of partridge, fried potatoes, and coffee, 
then taking the tarpaulin and buffalo 
robe out to the tent, made it comfortable 
and settled down to enjoy the fire. It 
didn’t burn well at first, but a few applic- 
ations from the oil can soon got it under 
way. If you have never sat before a 
camp-fire at night you cannot realize its 
charm. It creates a magic circle outside 
of which is gloom and mystery; it en- 
courages conversation, provokes mirth 
and sadness, and calls forth songs and for- 
gotten memories. In short it exerts a 
magic spell which lasts till the last cheery 
brand, struggling bravely yet ever more 
faintly, has, with a final curve of light, 
like the dispelling wave of a magic wand, 
awakened the enthralled spectactors to 
the cold gray ashes of reality. The boys 
told us it was but half past ten when we 
insisted that it was time to go to the 
camp, and.on consulting a more reliable 
source we found it was after midnight. 
“Tt’s the last night!” said the Chaperon 
leniently, and we sighed in mournful 
chorus. 

Rain in fitful spells was the condition 
the next morning, but we had grown so 
accustomed to it, we had ceased to con- 
siderit in our plans. ‘““We should pack up 
and start in this morning,” we told B. C. 
at breakfast, “if we don’t we'll miss the 
@iternoon boat.” “Lots of time” B.-C. 
assured us, “I want to paddle the Cook 
up the stream this morning. We'll pack 
up after lunch.” And we invariably fol- 
lowed B. C.’s suggestions, for he planned 
for our pleasure. 

‘That morning was the best of the 
whole wonderful trip to me. Sara and 
Jeff went in their red canoe, and so great 
was the expanse of water and so distinct- 
ly did the sounds carry, that when the 
canoes were out of sight of each other 
we could easily distinguish each other’s 
conversations, and the tap of a paddle 
on the side of a canoe sounded to the 
occupants of the other canoe like the re- 


port of arifle. Pushing up the stream un- 


der the overhanging trees so as to avoid 
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the swiftly running current we went for 
several miles without seeing a landing 
place, while the main stream was but one 
of many and distinguishable only by the 
swiftness of the water. We paddled 
across an open meadow, now far under 
water, and up a woodpath just wide 
enough to admit a canoe. We longed for 
the camera then more than at any other 
time. After regaining the main stream 
we were preparing to go farther up when 
to our astonishmnt our watches told us 
it was almost one o’clock. There was 
nothing to do but to turn and 
the tide carry us down stream at a smart 
pace. “By Jove,” exclaimed B. C. wha 
was keeping the canoe straight with his 
paddle, “here are our friends coming up.” 
And so it was, the boat and its four oc- 
cupants, who answered B. C.’s cheery sal- 
utation in no very enthusiastic tones. 
“How’d you make out last night?” asked 
B. C. paying no attention to the chilly 
atmosphere. 
man who had paid us the visit, “we have 
a tent and good camping place back 
there,” jerking his thumb over his shoul- 
der in the direction we were going, 
“Yes, but you weren’t there last night, 
my good friend,’ B. C. said in an under~ 
tone as we floated away, “we were in the 
tent until midnight and no boat went 
by. Those chaps must have passed the 
night tied up to some of these bushes, 
and I don’t blame them for feeling a 
bit grouchy. Hullo, there’s the big- 
gest woodpecker I ever saw, a red tufted 
fellow, I must get him for you,” and the 
canoe was pushed into a backwater and 
the shotgun prepared for action. But 
just at that moment the woodpecker deci- 
ded to change his quarters to a clump of 
trees in the distance; I was not sorry, 
I was so glad to be alive I couldn’t bear 
to think of anything being put to death 
on my account. 

The ducks were everywhere,—except 
within range—and although we waited 
several time in the shelter of the bushes 
they refused to settle near us. “Bang? 
went a gun below us and presently the 
Cookee and the Chaperon paddled into, 
sight, the Chaperon with her back to. 
her escort, and her face to the bow that 
she might observe and admire the scenery. 


ler ae 


“Oh, all tight,” said Giese 


~ 
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They had made no attempt to prepare 
lunch. JI had promised Sara to make 
a hotcake and some caramel sauce, for our 
marmalade and maple honey had disap- 
peared and we longed for something 
sweet. It was very late but I had to keep 
my word, so some flour, baking powder, 
sugar, eggs and condensed milk were 
hastily shaken together and poured into 
the hot buttered frying pan. While it 
cooked I browned some sugar on the oil- 
stove and made some caramel sauce. The 
cake rose beautifully, as soon as set, —,— 
not being a “flapjack” expert—turned it 
out, rebuttered the pan, and put it back 
in reversed order which hastened its cook- 
ing. It was pronounced a success and 
named “Chaperon a la Frying-pan” in 
honour of our observer of conventional- 
ities. We wanted to linger over the 
table but we couldn’t; we hated to pack 
and depart but we knew we must. Sadly 
we collected our various belongings and 
carried them to the canoes. For five days 
this unpretentious little camp had been 
a home to us and very loth were we to 
leave it. 


~~ : ‘ 1 oe 
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As we had come, we returned— in a 
drizzle of rain. 


deserted look, we passed the tent of our 
fellow sportsmen. The country present- 
ed an entirely different appearance, flood- 
ed as it was; the freshet was most re- 
markable for September, and when we 
finally reached the bridge under which we 
had paddled the previous Saturday we 
found the floor of it sufficiently under 
water to allow us to float over. 
able to paddle much nearer the house than 
our embarking point, and for this we were 
devoutly thankful, as walking through 
the wet, wet grass after we left the canoes 
was the greatest hardship we had en- 
countered, and ‘brought us to the house 
very wet, very tired, and very hungry and 
too.late to go any farther that night,— 
just as B.C. had planned. 

It was useless to try and convince any- 
one that we had had a thoroughly enjoy- 
able trip. We gave up the attempt, and 
let other people think as they wished; as 
for us,— we knew whereof we were talk- 
ing, and we were satisfied. 


Good Fishing in Rice Lake 


BY W. G. RANKIN. > 


I have never written any of my 

[ \ many experiences in fishing either 
, in Wisconsin or Canada, I ‘think it 

will be interesting perhaps to 
some of your readers who have had to 
tackle a real small mouth black bass 
weighing over five pounds with rod and 
reel. To all such this experience will 
appeal, and they will know that this is 
no “fish story.” 

September 16th being Saturday I had 
arranged with my friend D—— to spend 
the day at Rice Lake, situated about 
fourteen miles south of Peterborough, 
Ont, and as we wished to spend the whole 
day at the lake, friend D had made 
all arangements to get a rig and drive the 
distance, leaving Peterborough at four 
in the morning. He had also arranged 
with two Indi: ans at Hiawatha named 

Willie Cowie and Madden Howard to pro- 


vide two canoes’ and accompany us as 
guides, and let me mention right 
here, that no two better guides have 
I ever come across, for they not only 
know how to handle a canoe to perfection, 
but seemed to know exactly where the 
fish were, at least my guide did, as I 
seemed to be in luck that day. Notwith- 
standing the fact, that both canoes were 
paddled over practically the same water 
and weed beds, the “lunge” seemed to 
prefer my bait, as every little while an- 
other tremendous “tug”? would almost 
jerk the trolling line out of my hand, and 
as I hauled in hand over hand, a ‘lunge 
would leap into the air in an effort to 
throw the hook, while no sign of a catch 
could be observed from the other canoe, 
although it would not be more than 
fifty to one hundred yards distant from 
us. At every catch we made, my guide 


Pitched on a_ high point 
among the trees, and having a lonely and — 


We were © 
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would invariably commence to jeer the 
Other fellows, shouting advice such as 
“Why don’t you spit on your bait?” “You 
fellows don’t know how to fish,” etc; 
but the only way I can account for my 
luck and their non-success, was that it 
was a dull day, and I was using a No. 9 
Skinner nickel plated spoon, while my 
friend was using a copper spoon, and 
mine would naturally show brighter in the 
water on a dull day. At any rate, the 
most of the fish came my way, and be- 
sides several ‘lunge we lost after hooking 
them, by noon I had four fine ‘lunge and 
almost my legal limit of as nice bass 
as I could wish. We all had dinner at 
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and that the Indian knew his business. 
Changing my spoon hook for one of the 
Dowaigac artificial minnows, I used my 
bass line and split bamboo rod with reel 
and commenced trolling about twenty feet 
from shore. 5 

The first trip nothing doing, but on 
the return trip the Indian paddled the 
canoe further out in deeper water, and 
went slow so that my bait had a chance 
of sinking deeper. We had not gone 
half the length of the shore when my rod 
was suddenly jerked out of my hand, but 
I grabbed it with the other, and the next 
instant something leaped into the air 
about two feet out of the water, which 


A Morning’s Catch. 


Jubilee Point Hotel, and after lying 
around for a couple of hours, started out 
again, but I considered I had my share, 
so my guide suggested that if I wished 
to hook a real fighter, the small mouth 
black bass, he would take me to a place 
where my ambition could be gratified. 
That suited me, and leaving our compan- 
ions to try for better luck during the 
evening, my guide paddled me over to 
the shore of a high rocky island, but as 
there was so sign of rushes or weed beds 
I thought he was fooling me, but I was 
soon to be undeceived in that respect, 


looked to me in the momentary glance I 
got of it, to be a salmon, and a moment 
later the fight was on. My guide at 
once informed me that I had hooked one 
of the famous small mouth black bass and 
a good one. But tothe fight. The next 
thing I knew Mr. Bass had nailed himself 
to the bottom of the lake as I could not 
move him, and the strain on the line was 
tremendous, and I came to the conclu- 
sion he was under a rock, so my guide 
circled the canoe around, when the fish 
loosened -himself and shot away lke a 
race horse, and the way that reel sang 
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was music a fisherman delights to hear. I 
was afraid he would run all my line off 
the reel, so I was compelled to check him 
by pressing hard with my thumb on the 
reel. This stopped his mad race, and as 
I saw the line beginning to rise in the 
water, I dipped the tip of my rod to pre- 
vent his leaping, but spite of this he 
came out of the water like a mad bull, and 
leaped higher than ever, still the hooks 
held. I now commenced to reel in, but 
he would not have it, and again went to 
the bottom, and although I put all the 
strain on the line I dared, he would not 
budge, and we had to circle him again 
with the canoe. By this time we were 
at least one hundred yards from shore. 
When I finally loosened him from 
the bottom of the lake, he rushed to- 
wards the canoe, and it took all the 
multiplying machinery of my reel to 
prevent him from getting slack line. 
I got him twenty feet of the canoe 
before many seconds and he shot around 
the end of the canoe and actually swung 
the canoe around. I kept as tight a 
line as I dared, but it was no use; 
he was determined to have his own 
way, and again he started away, I letting 
him have the line but keeping a drag on 
it. This kept up for at least twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, and I suggested to 
my guide that the bass would either tear 
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himslf loose or break the line if we fool- 
ed any longer with him, and for him to 
paddle to shore. This he did, and the 
moment the canoe touched bottom I 
jumped out into the shallow water, and 
running 4up ‘the gravelly shore threw 
down my rod and grabbing the line I 
hauled my bass up on the shore hand over 
hand, and say, he certainly was a “Beaut.” 
I was not long in getting him off the hook | 
and on a string, and had the guide take 
a snap-shot of myself holding the bass, 
but I did not notice that he was hanging 
edgeways when the Indian snapped him, 
and this does not do him justice, as when. 
we weighed him three hours later he tip- 
pd the scales at five and a quarter pounds. 
I was perfectly satisfied to quit, and we 
drove back to Peterborough highly pleas- 
ed with our day’s outing, as fortune had 
favored my friend in the afternoon, and. 
he had four fine lunge to his credit, but 
says he had one hooked and up alongside 
of the canoe when it got away, which 
would easily outweigh all the four com- 
bined; the latter would weight from 8 to 
12 Ibs. each so the one that got away 


must have been a “whopper”. Have you 
ever noticed in a fish story, almost invar- 
lably it is the biggest one that gets way, 
but in my case the biggest bass didn’t 
get away. 


Mr. Joseph Vance and His Wild Animal Pets 


PART I. 


BY W. A. BRADLEY, B.A. 


who take an interest in Nature 

Study, will be interested in the 

observations and experiences of 
one who in his lifetime, has been a suc- 
cesful Blacksmith, Farmer, Stockbreeder, 
Trapper and Hunter, and having laid up a 
competency for his old age, now, in his 
declining days, still amuses himself with 
rod and trap, to while away the passing 
hours of summer and winter. 

The subject of this and succeeding 
sketches is Mr. Joseph Vance, of Tavis- 
tock, now in his 77th year, but still hale 
and hearty, and who in the year just 


R ‘we a of Rod and Gun, and all 


closed, in a stream where the uninitiated 
eye would have detected nothing but an 
occasional bull-frog, with hook and line 
caught ninety-three pike, weighing from 
one to six and a half pounds apiece, and 
trapped, by devices of his own ingenuity, 
a half dozen minks, for which he received 
the sum of $8.00 per skin. 

Mr. Vance was born in the Township of 
Williamsburg, about one hundred miles | 
East of Montreal, in the year 1833, to 
which place his father had immigrated 
some years before, but finding the sur- 
roundings not to his liking determined to ~ 
move to Dumfries Township in the Coun- — 


*4.Motor Boats in stock, 12 ft. to 35 ft. Knock Down} Frames and 
Hulls in any stage of completion. 


Hull alone, or complete outfit ready to run. 


Our method of building from patterns and knock down frames 
simplifies the work for the amateur; no guessing at where this 
or that part should be placed. Each part is carefully marked 
and a glance at the drawing and instructions shows the position 
of each part. 


Estimates given for ‘any 
size craft. 
Send stamps fer 1910 


catalogue. 
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ty of Brant, where friends whom he had 
known in Scotland were settled. So in 
the month of May, in the troublesome 
year of 1837, gathering together his hum- 
ble belongings, with wife and family he 
took passage on the ill-fated Sir Robert 
Peel, then the finest boat on the Lakes. 
When the vessel reached Welles Island 
in the St. Lawrence, she stopped to take 
on wood. As the night was dark and 
stormy the captain decided to lie to until 
the morning, and then proceed on the 
journey, but during the night she was 
boarded by members of the American 
Hunters’ Lodges to the number of sixty 
under the leadership of the notorious Bill 
Johnston. The crew were seized and 
bound, and the passengers aroused from 
their slumbers, and at the point of the bay- 
onet, forced ashore. Remonstrances were 
in vain, and no time was given the unfor- 
tunate voyagers to take their belongings, 
as the command “go ashore!” rang every- 
where. With a baby in her arms, ana 
the remaining children of the family cling- 
ing to her, the mother was forced ashore, 
all of them in a half-clad condition. The 
father could give no assistance, as he had 
been hastily forced off the vessel, clad 
only in his pants and shirt, but fortunate- 
ly having $40, in his pocket, The balance 
of his small resources, some $200, was in 
His. trunk. in the ‘hold. Whether the 
Americans got the money or not he never 
learned, for the crew and passengers were 
no sooner off the vessel that she was pil- 
laged and set on fire. Mr. Vance, though 
then less than five years old, has still vivid 
recollections of that eventful night. 


Here the passengers remained for two 
days, when the Company’s other vessel 
returning from Hamilton to Montreal, on 
hearing of the plight of the passengers of 
the Sir Robert Peel, came to the Island 
and took them to Prescott, from which 
place they were forwarded to Hamilton. 

Here Mr. Vance left his wire 
and walked t» Dumfries. where his 
brother had settled. In as short a time as 
the trip could be made, he and his brother 
returned with the latter’s wagon and yoke 
of oxen, and took the family to his home. 

Toward the close of the same year Mr. 
Vance took up a homestead of 150 acres in 
the Township of Blenheim. The River 


and family 
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JOSEPH VANCE, OF TAVISTOCK, ONT, 
AGED 77 YEARS, 


Sample of mink skins caught last year. Sold for 


$8.00 each. 


Nith ran through the farm, and here the 
subject of our sketches spent his boyhood 
days. He never had ‘the advantage of 
attending school for any length of time— 
his educational course extending over 
less than six months—but being a lover 
of nature, and a shrewd observer, ‘he 
studied the haunts and habits of animals, 


with which the country then abounded, 


and obtained at first hand, a store of in- 


formation on these subjects possessed by ~ 


few who have had far greater advantages. 
At the age of ten years he became the 
possessor of an old shot gun that had 
done service in the Meena Rebellion. 
This he always took with him when go- 
ing through the woods for the cows, ie 
this was a duty assigned to him night 
and morning. With this gun Mr. ‘aice 
became an expert matiemene and many a 
wild goose and wild duck, many a fox 
and otter fell before his unerring aim. 
Mr. Vance never shot animals for the 
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Knock Down Frames 


For Launches. 


Hulls complete, with or without Motor; also Knock Down Frames, with in- 
structions for building. Good designs. Get our Catalogue. 


If you want the Neatest, Safest and Nicest Running Boat on the water buy a “PETERBOROUGH” 
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LAUNCHES 


This photo shows our grace- 
ful 18 ft. x 4 ft. 9 in. Camper’s 
Launch. It is well built, pro- 
perly finished, fitted with 3k- 
h.p. engine, and makes eight 
miles an hour. Cockpit roomy 
with wide lockers full length. 
Carries ten persons comfort- 
ably. Do not buy until you 
investigate this bargain. 


Complete, with engine install- 

ed, brass deck fittings and 

deck rails, corduroy cushions 
and linoleum on floor: 
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sake of killing them. He loved wild 
animals too well to do that. At the age 
of fourteen, one evening in the month 
of October, as he went for the cows he 
spied a fine large buck with the herd of 
cattle. The deer showed no signs of 
alarm at his approach, lifted his head 
and looked at him, no doubt thinking 
him too small to be harmful, but he rec- 
koned without his host. One shot 
brought down the stately animal. So 
completely did the bullet do its work that 
the deer fell in his tracks. 


At fifteen years of age Mr. Vance went 
to Haysville to learn the blacksmith 
trade, and was apprenticed to a man of 
the village for a period of four and a half 
years, under a penalty of $200. But 
when two years of his apprenticeship 
were exhausted he ran away. The Black- 
smith with whom he worked, being a 
man given to drink, sometimes ill-treated 
him. He went to Glenmorris where he 
engaged with a man of a different stamp 
from his former master, and here he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship. He then 


worked as a journeyman for two years; 


and when twenty-one years old started 
a wagon and blacksmith shop of his 
own, in the village of Ratho, and married 
a young woman of the vicinity aged 
seventeen. 


While pursuing the vocation of a 
blacksmith and wagonmaker, Mr. Vance 
began his career as a trapper. He made 
all his own traps, but was confronted 
by a difficulty when he began to make 
springs for them. It was here a 
happy idea struck him. He purposely 
broke the main spring of his rifle, and 
then started with it to London to have 
it repaired by a Mr. Soper, then the best 
gunsmith in the country. Mr. Vance 
watched very closely the gunsmith at 
work, as he tempered the main spring, 
and thereby procured the secret of tem- 
pering metals. He had no difficulty in 
future in producing excellent spring traps. 


After following the vocation of a black- 
smith for seven years, Mr. Vance sold out 
his business, and bought a farm, but 
erected for himself a small blacksmith 
shop near his house, where he did all his 
own blacksmithing. 


{ 
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At the close of the American war, he 
turned his attention to droving, while 
still continuing to work his farm. He 
bought horned cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
and shipped them to Buffalo. Mr. Vance- 
relates an interesting experience when he 
took his first car load of steers to that 
city. He had just landed at the station, 
and commenced to unload his stock. 
Around the station were a number of 
boys, who were looking for a job of as- 
sisting the drovers to drive the cattle 
from the station to the yards. He engag- 
ed two of the boys to assist him. As 
they were unloading the cattle, an Amer- 
ican who was shipping a car load of stock 
from Buffalo to New York City, came to 
Mr. Vance, and looking over his car- 
load, asked what he wanted fortwo 
steers he selected from the cargo, as 
he required that number to complete his 
load. Mr. Vance had paid $25 apiece for 
them to a neighbor near his home. Hav- 
ing just arrived with his cargo, but 
new at the business, and not having had 
an opportunity to talk over prices with 
other stockmen who were unloading, he 
was at a loss to know just what to ask 
for the two selected from his carload. 
While the ‘American was asking what 
price he wanted for those two, one of 
the boys engaged, edged up to Mr. Vance 
and getting his employer between him 
and the American buyer whispered, “Ask 
$80 apiece.” Mr. Vance was himself 
astonished at the price the boy had put 
upon the steers but thought nothing 
could be lost by putting a good figure 
upon them so he said he wanted $80 
apiece. The American squirmed and pro- 
tested that it was too much, but being told 
that he was not obliged to take them, he 
paid the price and the two animals were 
immediately put into his car. It is 
needless to say that that boy did not go 
unrewarded, for being salesman on that 
occasion, and on many _ succeeding 
occasions helped Mr. Vance when he ar- 
rived in Buffalo with a load of stock. 

When the American tariff was raised 
against Canadian stock, Mr. Vance gave 
up droving, and looked for other fields. 
He turned his attention to importing, in-~ 
stead of exporting stock, and some of the 
finest horses that western Canada has — 
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HE MAN who is now 
making plans for his 
summer outing ,is also 
in many cases wondering if 
he will again be compelled to 
use that old, antiquated, 
cumbersome and leaky af- 
fair that fell to his lot and 
nearly spoiled his vacation last season. This was for some unknown 


reason called a boat. But Ye Gods! Why! By all that is fair it 
should have been called an ‘‘Instrument of Torture,’’ as it was hard to 
row, impossible to paddle, leaky, dirty, and could not be taken to that 
‘‘other Lake where the Biggest fish were waiting to be caught.’’ 

It is a pleasure to state that all such troubles may be eliminated 
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seen, were imported by him. One is 
worthy of special mention—Wigton Lad. 
For this stallion Mr. Vance paid £70 in 
Scotland. He kept him for three years. 
Each year he paid his owner more than 
his initial cost, and at the end of that 
time was sold to Mr. Charleton, near Lon- 
don, Ont, who was one of the reterce 
judges at the Worlds’ Fair, in Chicago, for 
$2300. It can be said of this horse that 
he never was beaten by any horse that 
entered the ring against him. 

Mr. Vance has always been a strong 
supporter of the Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association and even before its organ- 
ization, had assisted in stocking certain 
streams with fish. He and the father of 
the present Senator Ratz stocked a mill- 
pond owned by the latter at Haysville 
with pike. Mr. Vance caught the young 
pike with a net in the Thames River south 
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of Tavistock, and conveyed them in a 


large threshing tank to Mr. Ratz’s mill- 
pond. In this stream the pike multiplied 
rapidly, and grew in proportion. 
years after the stocking of this pond one 
of the pike in the spring, jumped over 
the waste gate. It was captured and 
weighed a little over five pounds. When 
the fish were placed in the stream they 
would weigh about one half pound apiece. 

When Mr. Vance retired from active 
duties on the farm, and settled in Ham- 
burg, he was made a Game Warden, and 


through his influence the river Nith at that 


point was stocked with young pike, 
which today afford a splendid source of 
amusement to the anglers of that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Vance is at present living at Tavi- 
stock but still amuses himself with rod 
and trap as his record for last year shows. 


When the Mercury Falls the Ducks Fly 


BY ASHLEY D. CONGER. 


our party, entered the shack with a 

blast of frigid wind, which raised 

a round of accusations from the 
rest of us, who were hugging the fire in 
a vain attempt to keep warm. 

“Well,” he retaliated, “‘how the deuce 
do you expect to keep from being 
frozen to death if some one doesn’t go 
out and rustle for wood? It’s all right 
enough to sit around and make love to 
that stove so long as it’s got all the wood 
it can eat, but I tell you the weather out- 
side is getting fiercer every minute, and 
old Zeek down on the point says he 
wouldn't be surprised if it dropped to 
thirty below before morning. It’s risky 
business, anyhow, trying to winter in a 
summer house. I suppose you fellows 
would have turned in without another 
spear of wood to keep the fire going 
during the night!’ Which last shot hav- 
ing been fired, he drew up his chair and 
began to fill his pipe. 

We none of us were jubilantly cheerful 
that night. Having gotten together in 
town that afternoon, when the weather 


(Cour pay, the fourth member of 


was mild and suggestive of a good day 
on the ice, we had driven down the river 
to the shack in no wise prepared for the 
twenty-below-zero-weather which had 
swooped down upon us during the early 
part of the evening. However, as it was 
the latter part of December, we ought to 
have been prepared for some sort of just 
such freak. It was amusing to observe 
the universal glumness which had settled 
down over the four of us. Not even a 
single gun had been so much as removed 
from its case; not a decoy had been in- 
spected ; not an observation taken outside 
as to ice formation or likely places to set 
out in the morning; nor had a single re- 


ference been made as to who should hunt 


with whom, what beat they should take, 
or, most of all importance, what time the 
alarm clock should be set to explode. 
Thus it was that when old Zeek blew in 
through the door a few moments later, 
and took a hurried observation of things 
inside, he laughed as though his sides 
would tear open his old woollen shirt. 
“Looks as though that feller Doc. Cook 


or Lieutenant Peary had drove by—here ~ 


Three © 


‘wy 
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The WATERMAN Speed Canoe °3,7"°.5:55, 


The biggest little boat you’ve ever seen. Built by the leading canoe builders of 
America. Graceful in design. Most approved speed lines. Staunch construction. 
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this afternoon, don’t it?” he commented 
casually, as he drew up a chair and sig- 
nificantly winked at Clarkson. “Wal, it’s 
jest a nice little squall, and I reckon you 
fellers won’t freeze so hard to-night’”— 
casting a squinting eye about the shingled 
roof overhead and the unclapboarded 
walls at the sides—‘“but that they won't 
be able t’ thaw ye out sufficient fer burial 
up in the town. Ye know they do tell 
that freezin’ t’ death is the very pleasant- 
est death a man kin die—them’ what's 
tried it and knows.” 

Sig Luther, opposite Zeek, looked smil- 
ingly across the stove. “Awh, come, 
Zeek,” he said, “don’t lay it on quite so 
thick. We know we're up against it, so 
far as getting any pleasure out of this 
expedition is concerned, and as for hunt- 
ing, well, it’s me for a straight hunt for 
home, sweet home, as:soon as the sun 
comes up in the morning!” 

In the silence that followed this remark 
old Zeek looked us all over thoughtfully, 
squinting his eyes after the fashion he 
has when he has something to disclose. 
“So, so,” he drawled slowly, “goin’ home 
in the mornin’ at sun-riz, without so much 
as firin’ off a shot, are ye? Well, if that’s 
the kind of a duck hunter ye be, ye ain't 
never had a right t’ put yer fingers on 
anything else but a kid’s pop-gun. As 
fer me, I’m goin’ out t’morrer mornin’ t’ 
git somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
thirty, er forty, er fifty ducks—I ain't 
jest calcalated how many as yet.” 

Like jack-in-the-boxes, our heads sud- 
denly came up from our chests. 
“Where?” we chorused spontaneously. 
And how the deuce in this weather?’ 
“Why, Zeek, your decoys would get ice- 
covered, and go under in five minutes in 
this temperature,’ criticized Thornton, 
the oldest member of our party. 


“Mebbe so,” granted Zeek, squinting 


again significantly at Clarkson, “mebbe 


” 


Here the subject of hunting was 
straightway dropped. The old river man 
would say no more. He stayed, how- 
ever, and we talked of other things for 
some little time. Then, along towards 
eleven o’clock, he knocked the dead ashes 
from his pipe, and went back down the 
shore to his snug and warm little cabin, 
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leaving us to stick the remaining wood 
on the fire, and turn in to get to sleep 
befor the atmosphere got too cold. 

At four a.m., in the darkness, the alarm 
clock exploded metallically. 
air was so cold that the little clock 
seemed to be cracking and flying apart. 
Someone from an upper bunk bawled 
out: “Who the ———set that?’ And 
then, in the cold, dark silence, came a 
sleepy statement from Clarkson; “I did. 
Why? Anybody want to fight about it?” 

No one expressed such a wish, and 
Clarkson got-up and began dressing un- 
molested. The rest of us promptly fell 
asleep again. 


Indeed, the © 


It was daylight when someone in lower — 


“A” jumped out of his berth like a rocket 
and began jumping into the few pieces 
of clothing which he had nerve enough 
to leave off the night before. 

“What is the matter?” queried an occu- 
pant higher up. “You act as though you 
smelled a hot gin rickey somewhere. 
Put us next, will you?” The voice chat- 
tered pitifully, and came from beneath the 
covers. 

“Don’t you hear them, you dunces?” 
asked the shivering dresser. “I knew 
foxy Ciarkson and old Zeek had some- 
thing up their sleeves. They've been 
shootin’ like the very devil outside for 
the last ten minutes. There,’ he pointed 
out, excitedly, as two more shots came in 
quick succession from just out in front of 


the cottage, “don’t you hear them? I 


knew old Zeek wasn’t kidding when he 
mentioned those thirty, or forty, or fifty 
ducks. He knew this cold snap would 
bring down the birds from the upper 
lakes that were sure to freeze over, and 
so he asked Clarkson to go out with him, 
thinking all the rest of us were dead ones, 
and rightly too. The three of us have 
acted like a bunch of hot-house flowers.” 

Out on the edge of the shore ice, which 


extended into the river some two hundred ~ 


feet, we discovered Clarkson, craftily 
housed in a three-sided ice blind. 
Zeek was below in the punt, picking up 
the dead birds. 
big green-headed whistlers swooped down — 
from high in the air, and lit plumply 
among the decoys. 


"fe 
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4 
Even as we looked, five - 


- 


Clarkson caught two © 
of them prettily as they left the flock. — 
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Then, even as we were boiling over with 
envy and enthusiasm, a flock of some ten 
or twelve more came skimming across 
the water from the middle of the St. 
Lawrence, and_ splashed confidently in 
under Clarkson’s very nose. “Bang! 
bang!” belched his staid old “Greener” 
and three more victims pitched into the 
water, scarcely having risen therefrom 
before Clarkson’s aim had caught them. 

There we stood, the three of us, guns 
in hand, and breakfastless, but warm with 
excitement. All we did, all we could do, 
was watch; but even that was highly ex- 
hilarating. Five minutes later Clarkson 
arose from the blind, regardless of in- 
coming ducks, and started towards us 
over the ice. We noticed that he limped 
very perceptibly. 

“Great!” he cried, nearing us. “Got 
about forty or fifty, I guess, but all my 
right toes are gone. At least, it feels 
that way.” 


Sport. in Parry Sound 
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We drew lots to see who should be the. : 


frozen one’s successor. 
Thornton, 
decoy house without having had even a 
piece of shredded wheat biscuit for break- 
fast. But he ate ducks—with his gun— 
and that seemed to satisfy his appetite 
for some little time, much to the peevish 
discontent of the other two of us, who 
hadn’t as yet had a crack at a bird. 

When we all got through, however, 
and old Zeek had rowed in the seemingly 
half a boat-load of fowl, we lined them up 
in the snow in front of the shack and 
counted them. 

Fifty-one birds! We looked suddenly 
at old Zeek, and saw that he was squint- 
ing again as usual, trying to repress a 
smile. 

“Yes, them’s the ones I ordered fer ye 
with that little tropical: breeze we had 
last night,” he drawled. “I heard ’em 
flyin’ all the way from Labrador.” 


The luck fell to- 


BY R. CLAPHAM. 


a section of the Parry Sound dis- 

trict, a little west of Scotia Junc- 

tion, on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. To be precise, the vil- 
lage of Sprucedale was my headquarters, 
and the country in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, my hunting ground. 

I had hunted in that section of coun- 
try for the past five seasons, and have 
had very fair sport on nearly every oc- 
casion. When first I hunted there, the 
country just around the village itself 
was not half so thickly settled as at pre- 
sent, though even now, it is of course 
not too much populated to interfere with 
sport. Deer, ruffed grouse, hares, and 
an occasional duck or two on the marsh- 
es near Doe Lake provide sport for ei- 
ther the rifle or gun, and during the 
summer months there is capital speckl- 
ed trout fishing in the creeks, as well 
as pickerel, perch, and bass in the lake, 
for those who care to use a troll or go 
out and still-fish. 

I went up to Sprucedale about the 


Fe my fall hunt in 1907, I chose 


middle of October and remained up 
there until the end of the deer season 
in November. My object in so doing 
was to get a couple of weeks at the ruf- 
fed-grouse before. starting on the deer. 

Many of the villagers and others are 
rather keen after grouse, especially the 
younger members of the community, 
and near the precincts of the village 
grouse are consequently rather few and 
far between. The settlers seem to use 
.22 rifles for this sport, with the excep- 
tion of one or two who carry a shot-gun, 


who promptly occupied the 


‘te 


“a 


o's ch thd ll tet tell 


—_ 


but the art of shooting on the wing is 


a thing unknown to most of them. 

I found that birds were rather scarce, 
and as is usual towards the end of the 
season, pretty wild; but with the assist- 
ance of a good spaniel I managed to ac- 
count for thirteen brace, without undue 
exertion on my part. 


Noy. Ist, and very often only part of 
the time on the days on which I did "goes 
out. 
most of-that district, from what I could » 


every day of the two weeks previous to 


Grouse seemed to be scarce in © 
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hear, and as for hares, they were prac- 
tically “non est” everywhere. I saw but 
two while I was out, and accounted for 
one of them. It is a poor duck country, 
although every now and then a very fair 
bag can be made. The best place for 
ducks is on the big marsh which bounds 
the south-western end of Doe Lake, 
where the Begsboro Creek enters the 
lake. Black ducks are the most frequent 
visitors, with divers and a few wood- 
ducks to swell their numbers. I have 
nearly always seen one or two snipe on 
the marsh, besides sand-pipers and 
other waders. Bitterns used to be very 
common there a few years ago, but I 
neither saw one nor heard one “boom- 
ing.’ Herons are fairly common, and 
can often be seen winging their way up 
or down the course of the creek. 


I will reserve all accounts of my fish- 
ing excursions until a future time, as I 
must keep to the shooting side of the 
question in this article. The settlers in 
the district are many of them pretty 
keen deer-hunters, although at still- 
hunting they are not great adepts as far 
as I could see; hounds being more in 
their line of business. As a deer coun- 
try, the Sprucedale district is very fair, 
but not nearly so good as it was, Ow- 
ing to the great numbers who annually 
hunt there, and during the open season 
the bush is literally alive with hounds 
and dogs of every description; thus the 
deer are constantly on the move, being 
harried about during the whole of the 
two weeks. I have hunted the country 
with the help of hounds on one or two 
occasions, but latterly I stalked deer, 
with much better results as far as the 
larder was concerned. As I have men- 
tioned before, while discussing the still- 
hunting v. hounding question, it is not, 
at least in my own opinion, a sports- 
manlike thing to shoot any quarry a- 
head of a pack of hounds, and stalking 
deer is the legitimate method to pursue, 
when hounds cannot be used to run and 
kill their game unaided. I know there 
are scores of people who will disagree 
with me here, but after hunting with 
hounds for twenty years in England, I 
prefer to see hounds kill their own quar- 
ry, or else use the rifle and leave the 
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pack at home. Practically all the deer 
in the district I write of are killed ahead 
of hounds, and were the hounds for- 
bidden by law there would be more deer 
and also far better sport for those who 
cared to still-hunt their game. There 
are plenty of good places where deer 
regularly stay, and if the hounds were 
kept out of the woods, many of those 
deer would remain in their chosen re- 
treats, whereas, as things are now, they 
are turned out and dogged all over the 
country. 

The law prohibiting the killing of 
fawns was certainly a good one. I know 
there are scores of settlers who respect 
the game laws, but there are hundreds 
more who don’t; and if they will not, 
or cannot see the benefit of protecting 
deer, it stands to reason that to make 
them see the good of fish and small- 
game protection, is a rather hopeless 
matter. As I think I have before men- 
tioned, in other articles, the meaning of 
the word “sport” is unknown to them, 
at least the majority of them, and many 
of the wardens are local men who natur- 
ally do not care to thoroughly. enforce, 
the laws amongst their own friends and 
relatives. 


To return to my shooting however. 
Previous to the deer season I spent a 
couple of late afternoons and evenings 
up the creek which runs through the 
Doe Lake marsh, in the hope of getting 
a shot at a duck or two. 


My battery for feathered game was 
more suited to grouse shooting in the 
timber, than long shots at ducks, though 
the little 20 gauge is an extremely hard 
hitting weapon. I much prefer a twen- 
ty, to a twelve, and though one has to 
be a little “deader on” to one’s bird, the 
light weight of the 20 is an advantage 
during the course of a long day’s shoot- 
ing. I have killed driven grouse on a 
Yorkshire moor with a 20 gauge, and 
found it in most respects, to be quite as 
effective as the larger 12 gauge. My ~ 
mode of procedure, when out after ducks, — 
was to paddle a light boat up the creek, 
taking the bends of the river very slow- 
ly and absolutely noiselessly, and very 
often one can thus surprise ducks while ~ 
they are on the feed. 
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This Chestnut Cruising Canoe 
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My bag for the two evenings was on- 
ly three ducks, two blacks, and a diver, 
which I shot as he crossed in front of 
the boat, intending to settle practically 
on the spot covered by my craft, but 
finding out his mistake he swerved off, 
only to collapse on the ice near the edge 
of the marsh. One of the blacks I shot, 
carried on over the marsh and fell with 
a crash into the tall timber, and by the 
time I had retrieved it, I was almost 
left out in darkness, to find my way to 
the boat, for without a dog I was very 
lucky to retrieve the dead bird at all, 
seeing the distance I had to approxi- 
mately mark its fall. 

The marsh is full of musk-rat houses, 
and when rowing home in the evening, 
the little animals could be seen swim- 
ming across the creek, leaving a silver 
ripple in their wake. 

I was lucky in having a good, wide 
ranging spaniel for grouse, and conse- 
quently secured many birds which I 
should have otherwise missed. 

Earlier in the season is better for 
grouse shooting, although ~when the 
leaves are all off the trees, the shooting 
is a good -deal more open, and chances 
are better for sport on the wing. Birds 
get ‘wilder as the leaves fall, and when 
in November the woods are bare, they 
often rise out of shot and will fly long 
distances. 

Many of my birds I got on the. beech 
ridges, and the remainder on the edges 
of the swamps. The crops of those shot 
on the ridges were always full of beech 
nuts and those in the swamps contained 
tips of young spruce. The nut-fed birds 
were extremely fat, and in fact all the 
birds I shot were for the most part in 
excellent condition. 

While in the woods I do not think I 
ever saw chipmunks so numerous as 
they were that fall, and the red squirrels 
ran them pretty close in numbers. 

Quite a few of the birds I got with 
snap-shots, -for they rise close to a 
swamp and dive quickly for cover, giv- 
ing the gun only a second or two to get 
on to them. 

I lost only two birds, both hit I am 
sorry to say, but the dog could not find 
them, though I tried all likely ground. 
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There is not a much prettier sight 
than that of an old cock grouse as he — 
springs up on the edge of a clearance _ 
with a roar of wings, most disconcerting — 
to the novice, who is apt to shoot far 
behind him, as he dives for the friendly 
shelter of the trees. 5 

Bear signs were thick on the wes = 
side of the village, where the beech ees 
were evidently in much demand by 
Bruin. eit. 

I went out one day with a friend Fro 
have a try for two of them, but afer 
trailing them into a very large swamp, — 
we found it impossible to start them, — 
not having any dog used to trailing bear. 
A party who were using hounds in thee 
vicininty, also dropped on to the bear _ 
tracks one evening, at least two of the — 
party did; and those two happened to | 
be somewhat “green” hands in the bush. — 
They followed into the swamp, and fin- — 
ally were overtaken by darkness, hay- — 
ing to remain there until the rest of the 
gang went out with lanterns to bring — 
them in; sometime about midnight, I ~ 
think. 2 

Some of the hunters one meets in the 
woods are certainly most quaint, and — 
their ideas of woodcraft and hunting in 
general, are most vague. I ran across 
a variety of miscellaneously armed peo- 
ple during my hunt, carrying every style 
of rifle, from the latest automatic down ~ 
to the little 32. What the dickens a 
man wants to carry an automatic for, 
which is “big enough for the largest — 
game” or will “shoot through steel” 
when out after deer, is more than I can 
understand. Some people would use a 
Maxim gun if they thought that by hit- 
ting a deer anywhere with it they could | 
get the game. These new fangled, high- 
power guns are not conducive to good 
shooting; for their owners depend more — 
on rapidity of fire than on one or two 
careful shots. More game has been kill- 
ed by the old and reliable 44-40 Win- - 
chester than by any other gun in Ameri- — 
ca, and it is a good gun yet if you ¢ can 
hold it straight. a 

My first five days at the deer were — 
not very successful. I jumped a big doe — 
late one afternoon, but the light was bad © 
in the thick timber, and she offcret™ ‘bute 
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A Lakefield Canoe 
On the Zambesi River 


This was the first canoe on the 
Zambesi River and was envied 
by all the residents and visitors 
there. 


Write for catalogue to 
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a snap-shot, which I missed. Later, 
snow fell, and I jumped one of the big- 
gest of old bucks, as his track showed, 
but though I got a glimpse of horns, I 
refrained from shooting, hoping to cut 
him off by a hard run, and get a better 
chance. He beat me by a — seconds 
to where I knew he would cross a road, 
and so again I met defeat. I was using 
a 44-40 Winchester, a gun which I con- 
sider as good as any other if held true. 
On the last day of the first week of the 
season, I went out in the morning, with 
a good fall of snow to facilitate tracking, 
and while hunting quietly through a 
likely piece of bush, was rewarded by 
running across three yearling bucks 
cantering along in Indian file. I stood 
quiet and they crossed in front of me at 
about thirty yards distance. I had hop- 
ed to get a good buck with a decent 
head, but as the country was overrun 
with dogs, I took the chance offered to 
me, rather than trust to luck later on. 

I shot the leading deer as he jumped 
a log, and down he went, but got up 
and turned past my right front, so I 
gave him another behind his right shoul- 
der, and he stayed down that trip for 
keeps. Number two jumped off to the 
left, but foolishly slowed down a little 
and I landed him one in the right shoul- 
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der, forcing him to collapse. Number 
three was by that time “hitting the high 

places” and offering a nice straightaway ~ 
shot, but as I didn’t care to pay $100 
or so for killing more than my permit 
allowed, I refrained from “loosing off” 
at him. I went over to make sure of 
number two, and when I got in sight of 
him, he got up and seemed to be.going 
off with a rush; another bullet stopped 

him, but as he was still kicking some, 

one in the neck finished the business. 

I “grallocked” the two of them, then 

slipping the forelegs of both through the 

loop of my belt, I passed the strap 

through a slit in the lower jaw of each, 

and toted them over the snow to the 

barn of a farmer friend about a mile 

away, who kindly brought them down 

to the village during the same evening. 

Thus I ended another enjoyable. hunt in 

the district. 


I do not intend to hunt there again, 
at least I think not at present, as the 
country is getting too much disturbed 
for really good sport. Fishing for spec- 
kled trout is very good up there, and 
when the season opens in May, I hope 
to be able to get away to the streams 
which flow through that district, and 
take the fly-rod along with me. ~ : 


——— 


THE WOLF. 


BY A. R. DOUGLAS. 


The cruel fangs gleamed as close he crouched 


Beside a fallen pine, 


His muscles tensed, while in his eyes 


I saw the blood-lust shine. 


Closer his unsuspecting victim came, 
A soft-eyed fawn, alone, 

Browsing amid the tender shrubs, 
Where lurked the foe unknown. 


With hair erect and frothing mouth 


The wolf prepares to spring; 
Too late, a rifle speaks hard by 
And loud the echoes ring- 


The shaggy brute sinks with a groan, 


A bullet through his heart, 
a mortal enemy, 
Had seen and played “his” 


For man, 


part. 
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your needs. 
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For sale by the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, Canada. 
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Salmon and Trout Fishing in Nova Scotia 


BY SILVER GREY. 


HOA boy! Here we are, Mr. 
\X/ Brown; this is the Caledonia 
Hotel, that is Mr. Cameron, the 
proprietor, standing by _ the 
door.” 

“Ah! thank you, Driver; here’s your 
fee; hand me out my grip; I have the 
rods.” “Thanks, good-bye!” 

“Mr. Cameron, IJ understand you have 
good salmon and trout fishing near Sher- 
brooke. I left Montclair, New Jersey, 
three days ago for a trip and I wish to 
get a guide who can direct me to where 
I can enjoy the sport.” 

“Alright, sir, come in to the ’phone,” 
—ting-a-ling—*Hallo central, give Char- 
ley— . Hello that you Charley? 
Mr. Brown came by S.S. Dufferin just 
now; he wants someone to take him fish- 
ing.” ... . “Charley says he will come 
over to see you right away, Mr. Brown. 
I'll show you your room while he is 
coming.” ; 

Charley came over and met Mr. Brown 
at the hotel, and after a few minutes 
conversation, they took a trout rod out 
of the case, put it together and attached 
the reel. Then they walked about one 
hundred yards to a flat bottomed canoe 
by the east shore of St. Mary’s River. 
Charley lifted in the anchor and Mr. 
Brown stepped into the middle of the 
canoe and sat down, and while Charley 
poled the canoe a short distance up 
Mr. Brown rove the line through the 
guides and attached the cast. 

“Put on a Parmacheene Belle, Mr. 
Brown,” suggested Charlie. After mak- 
ing several casts a small trout that must 
have been already fished over, rose to 
a brown fly floating on the water close 
by. 
“See that Charley,’ said Mr. Brown, 
“T must put on a brown fly. My friends 
joke me about fishing with a Brown 
Heckle on one end of the line and Heck 
L. Brown on the other.” 

“Well,” said Charley,“We have the 
counterpart of that saying here. Dr. 
Silver, of Halifax, frequently fishes Sal- 
mon here, and Doctor Silver on one end 


of the line and a Silver Doctor on the - 
other, are quite a salmon killing combin- 
ation. But before you change flies, cast 
further off and let your fly swing, cros- 
sing down the current, so it will pass 
about six feet down stream below where 
that little trout jumped. He is only 
about ten inches long and hardly worth 
catching, but he is the pilot to a larger 
one. There, that’s enough line; let it 
swing with the current, down a little, 
there—zip, splash, that’s no small one; 
zs, zs, he’s a: crackerjack of a {roui eee 
how nice that rod springs. Where is the 
landing net? Oh! bother! we left it at 
the hotel. You sit down, Ill get the 
anchor up and paddle ashore; perhaps 
you can land him on the gravel. If you 
had on three flies, like I have seen some 
people fish with, you would likely hook 
another trout and lose your cast.” 

After getting ashore and procuring the 
landing net, it took several minutes to 
get that trout into the canoe and he 
measured ninteen inches long and weigh- 
ed two pounds, twelve ounces. 

“He’s a beauty, Charley, ain’t he?” 

“Yes he’s alright, but his mate is wait- 
ing for you in the same place.” ~ 

“How do you know that?” 

“I know it by the little trout; he is 
still jumping in that shoal water and 
afraid to drop down stream to the deep- 
er place where the big trout may get 
under him and end his days. Ill steady 
the canoe so you can cast over the same 
spot.” 

After two or three casts, zip, ZS, ZS, 
again and again the rod doubled and 
sprung to the furious attempts the trout 
made to escape. A ten and a half split 
bamboo rod, well handled, proved too 
much for trout generalship and soon 
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they both lay in beauty, side by side, 
nearly of the same size, and of the same 
beauty. 

“Do you want to get the little one 
now? He has shifted further down and 
in; 

“No, he has shown us where the big 
ones were. We'll go to the hotel now 
and after supper we will try for a sal- 
mon.” 

“Alright, I think I had better take the 
canoe up stream now, so as not to fright- 
en the salmon just before fishing for 
them.” 

After taking the canoe up stream a- 
bout four hundred yards they then went 
to the hotel and put the two trout in the 
ice house. After supper they assembled 
a fourteen foot rod, and not forgetting 
the gaff, walked up the shore to the can- 
oe, and paddling out into the river with- 
in casting reach of two places frequently 
occupied by salmon, anchored, and after 
putting on a Silver Doctor and casting 
with a short line above the nearest place 
and gradually lengthening the line, tried 
both places several times without anv 
sign of salmon. 
Durham Ranger and Dusty Miller over 
all the stream within reach, they con- 
cluded to move further down stream, 
when after the line was reeled in and 
the anchor about to be lifted they heard 
and saw the splash of a salmon about 
forty feet down stream from where they 


were. 
‘“T must have fished over him, Charley,” 
observed Mr. Brown. “Yes, you did: 


perhaps you had better try a Silver Grey 
and | will fold a small piece of sheet 
lead on the line just above the cast. This 
current seems to keep the fly too near 
the surface.” 

After changing the fly and putting on 
the lead, it required several casts to get 
the feel of the weighted line, so as to 
ensure casting near enough to the sal- 
mon without frightening it. Then by 
casting about ten feet to the right ot 
where the salmon splashed and allowing 
it to sweep across the stream and draw- 
ing slowly up, the line came taut. 

“I’m fast on bottom, Charley.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad; try to get your 
line in without disturbing the salmon; 


After trying Jock Scott ° 
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reel in tight, but keep the tip of your 
rod well up in the air.” 

After reeling in tight the line begar, 
to come in until some ten or fifteen fees 
of line had been reeled in. The line 
suddenly slacked, then tightened agai: 
and out of the water, near a length of 
himself, came a magnificent salmon. 
Tsz, zs, zS, went the reel. 

“That’s no bottom, Mr. Brown; kee 
the tip of your rod up; if you once let 
it down he’ll break your cast; if he comes 
out of water again slack your line quick, 
for if he hits the line with his tail when 
he goes end over end, he is sure to break 
himself clear if you hold any strain on 
the. line,’—tsz, sz, sz: 

“Oh! aint he powerful!” Tsz, sz, sz: 
“Charley, he’s going down stream and 
taking all my line, I can’t hold him, 
what will I do?” 

“Don’t worry, I'll get the anchor up 
and we'll chase him. There, I’ve got 
the anchor; reel in when you ‘can, if 
the line slacks faster than you can reel 
in, sing out to me, so I can back the 
canoe away’—Zip—splash, tsz, sz. 

“Oh my aint he a beauty; my fingers 
are getting tired, my left arm is numb, 
how long is this going to last?” 

“Not long ‘now, see his tail is partly 
out, he is sculling now to keep down; 
[('ll work the canoe into shoal water 
where I can gaff him. Watch out> for 
his final flurry!” Zip} zip, *tsz) "Were 
now, reel in, keep him coming, bring 
your rod around behind me, there,” thud, 
flop, flop. “I’ve got him, lve got my 
knife open, I'll stick the point in his 
brain.” ‘Flip, flop. “There he’s dead 
Here’s your fly; he was hooked in the 
tongue. There are several other places 
down stream you can fish now.” 

“No thanks, I’ve had all I want for 
to-day. We'll go to the hotel now. Td 
like my friends in Montclair to see him, 
to-night, at. the Club.” 

“Well, you can get ice at the hotel 
and express him to-night; he'll reach, 
your home alright.” 

They weighed him at the hotel and 
found he weighed ninteen and a quarter 
pounds, and two hours after he was land- 
ed he was boxed in ice with the two 
trout and on his way to New Jersey. 
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Success of the Metcalfe Hunt Club 


McCALLUM. 


BY ALEX. 


HE Metcalfe Hunt Club has always 
had a good record. Seasons have 
gone in which we have not always 
obtained our limit, but as good 
sportsmen we make no complaints and 
our failures did not detract from our en- 
joyment of our outings. With this feel- 
ing prevailing amongst us we always 
look forward, with joyful anticipations, 
to the open season, convinced that we are 
in for a good time whether venison fall 
to our share or whether we have to be 
content with our outing. 

Friday, October twenty-ninth last, 
found eight of us assembled by arrange- 
ment at- Folger, on the Kingston and 
Pembroke Railway, having left our res- 
pective homes on the previous day, ,and 
bound for a camp ten miles back. The 
assembled dunnage proved all the team 
could haul over the swamps and hills and 
we had to foot it the whole distance, each 


man holding a hound by a chain. It, 


was dusk when we arrived at our object- 
ive point and though we were tired we 
set to work in earnest to prepare things 
for the night. Ziba Gile cleared away the 
brush and prepared a place for the tent 
while the others busied themselves cut- 
ting poles and logs for the tent and plenty 
of brush for beds. Soon our camp stove 
was rigged up and I was deep in the 
mysteries of supper, though it was not 
much cooking that first meal required, 
some members of the party having 
brought in a quantity of cold ham for 
immediate use. This, with plenty of hot 
tea and bread and butter, made an excel- 
lent meal and refreshed us for renewed 
exertions. By ten o'clock everything 
was under cover and things in pretty 
good shape for the night. Thoroughly 
tired out we slept soundly. er 

As cook of the camp I turned out at 
‘five o’clock on Saturday morning and 
soon had a steaming hot breakfast pre- 
pared. Open season did not start till 
Monday but we wished to be in training 
and accordingly rose early and put in a 
good day at preparations, cutting plenty 
of dry pine for fires and fixing up houses 


{ 
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for our dogs, the Club possessing a 
bunch of hounds of which any organi-— 
zation might be proud. . 

While the bulk of the party put in their 
time in this useful fashion, Jim White- 
side, our Captain, accompanied by G. 
Tuttle and Fred Latimer took a stroll in 
search of signs and perfect arrangements 
for the opening days hunt. On their re- 
turn we had things in fine shape and our ~ 
tired members sat down to a good meal 
after which careful plans were made for 
ensuring a good hunt on Monday. 

Although far from civilization we had — 
a quiet day on Sunday, doing nothing 
but talk and plan. 

Breakfast was all prepared and on the 
table at four o’clock on Monday morning 
and all the hunters were on the way to 
their respective watches before the sun 
had peeped over the hills. No sooner 
Were we at our various stations than the 
deep baying or old Duke and Jack, veter- 
ans of many a deer hunt, broke upon the | 
ears of our boys, each one watching with 
eager eyes for the game to come their 
way. : 
That day however the buck fell to Fred ( 
and Jim, the men who put out the dogs, 
and by noon a nice spike horn gracefully | 
decorated our camp. The boys who took 
in the deer were soon out again and be- 
fore long another deer was going with 
Nixie and Grip in full cry. They circled 
towards Albert’s clearing and swinging 
back brought the antlered monarch to 
the cross roads at Clear Pond where 
Herb. Empey was stationed. Herb. pro- 
ved equal to the occasion, and with un- 
erring aim brought the buck low. The 
result of the day’s sport put us all in high 
spirits and being tired with our exertions 
our brush couches were sought at an 
early hour. 

A little later than the previous morning 
We were afoot and soon on our runways. 

All day the dogs ran deer but none came 
our way, though another party shot a fine 
doe ahead of our dogs and refused to give 
it up. Our ill luck continued for several 
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days, though we saw many deer in that 
time. 

On Wednesday the Rev. R. H. White- 
side and Mr. J. H. Hains, the storekeeper 
at Metcalfe, reinforced our party and our 
numbers being complete we settled down 
to business. Each day however passed 
without deer coming our way. 

A member of the party was off his 
watch and at the camp on the following 
Tuesday when a small buck plunged into 
the bay right in front of the camp. He 
saw a couple of members of the Renfrew 
Hunt Club open up a fusilade that would 
have done credit to Cronje, the Boer Gen- 
eral at Paardeburg, but without result. 
One of these hunters can hit the bullseye 
at six hundred yards, but on this occasion, 
after seventeen shots had been fired, the 
buck with flag still up, gained the oppos- 
ite shore and after bidding them “good 
day’lit out for Middle-Branch, with the 
hounds in hot pursuit. 

Next morning Captain Jim stationed 
his brother Rob on a lake four miles from 
camp. As the preacher had to walk the 
whole way, carrying his two hundred 
pound avordupois, he had not so easy a 
task as some people might imagine. 
However he was amply repaid for his 
strenuous exertions when a big buck, 
such as he had long dreamed about and 
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wished for, came his way and actually 


waited for him at the end of the bay. 


Indeed when the Buck saw the ever smil- — 


ing face of Brother Rob he lit into the lake 


and swam right up to him. The Preacher — 


could scarcely avoid the task of turning 
the buck from deer to venison and he did 
the job with neatness and dispatch. 


On the day following a mail came in 
from the station recalling Mr. Tuttle on 
account of illness, and as three others had 
arranged to return the same day we decid- 
ed to break camp. Good fortune attend- 


ed us on the way out for Herb. Empey 


and Jim Whiteside secured a big ten 
pronged buck. 


At Folger we again separated aiter 
three hearty cheers for the Metcalfe Hunt 
Club and arrived on Thursday, Novem- 
ber eleventh, just two weeks from the day 
we left. 


Our party included Messrs. James 
Whiteside, Rob Whiteside, G. Tuttle, 
Herb. Empey, Ziba Gile, Fred Latimer, 
Allan McNab, Thos. Eastwood, J. H- 
Hains and the writer, Alex McCallum, 


The memories of our hunting outing 
will sustain us till we can re-unite on 
another hunt next season. We hope that 
all may be spared to partake in another 
of our grand outings. 


Catching the Kids of the Mountain Goats 


BY CHARLES 


Canal Flats and running parallel 

with the Kootenay River, the main 

range of the Rocky Mountains rises 
sharply like a huge rock-wall to the east, 
pierced here and there by the outfalls 
of different streams such as Wild Horse 
Creek, Bull River, Tracey Creek, Sheep 
Creek and so on. Around the heads of 
these creeks, where they back into the 
deep recesses of those great mountain 
masses, is a wonderful game country 
in part covered by the new game pre- 
serve figured in your March issue. Griz- 
zly bear, black bear, moose, elk, sheep, 
goats and deer in plenty range there 
with as much security as do any wild 


Fc: Fort Steele, East Kootenay, to 


A. 


CHAPMAN, 


animals on earth owing to the extreme 
ruggedness of the country. It is no hol- 
iday jaunt for weaklings to climb those 
mountains and suffer the hardships and 
rough life that is the sauce of existence 
for those who love the high tops and the 
secret something that makes a pleasure 
of the hardest toil. 

Some months ago the front cover of 
“Rod and Gun” showed a picture of the 
mountain goats now in the Zoo at the 
Bronx, New York. As I had something 
to say to the capture of them when they 
were but little kids it may interest your 
readers to have an account of my exper- 


‘iences in the pursuit. 


In the spring of 1904 I started out 
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from Fort Steele’ accompanied by a 
Swede boy named Jimmy White. We 
had two saddle horses and two for pack- 
ing, one of the latter being the famous 
Skookum, reputed the best and wisest 
of pack animals. We made for the head 
waters of White River, a tributary of 
the Kootenay, some sixty miles north of 
our starting point and pitched our camp 
at an elevation of some five thousand 
feet over sea level. Four days of the 
most severe and exhausting climbing re- 
sulted in four days of blank failure as 
far as the capture of the kids ] was after 
was concerned. On the fifth we caught 
one little chap after a desperate chase 
amongst surroundings where the kid was 
all at home and we were all at sea—if 
I might use the expression. Still we had 
him, and back we fared for camp where 
I acted as his nurse. I had provided 
myself with an ordinary feeding bottle, 


exactly such as is used for the human. 


kid, fitted with a nozzle, or whatever 
they call the arrangement out of which 
the nutriment is sucked. After some a- 
mount of difficulty I got it to drink a 


mixture of St. Charles cream and warm: 


water, and after the third or fourth feed- 
ing all trouble as to the giving of the 
food ceased as the kid understood his 
side of the business perfectly. This re- 
lieved me of my nursing to some extent, 
so fitting up a little corral for his kid- 
ship we took to the tops again and after 
some exhausting agility amongst the 
rocks we got another. This one proved 
of the Nanny variety, and a very suitable 
companion for the first. I considered I 
had a bit of fortune in my hands and 
hurried back to Fort Steele where I kept 
them during the summer. They turned 
out to be wonderfully amusing pets and 
would follow me all over the town, 
though wild and shy as hawks with 
strangers and with dogs, especially. At 
first they throve well on cream and 
warm water—just as I fed them in camp, 
but later on I found they did better on 
birch brush which I cut for them along 
the creek bottoms. They did not grow 
very fast and I fancied there was a 


chance of my over-feeding them; but as 
a matter of fact I now believe I did 
not feed them sufficiently. In the fall 
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of 1905 I sent them to the Bronx, where, 
I am sorry to say, they died soon after 
their arrival. 


Our trip had shown us that we had 


hit on a part of the mountains where 


goat were pléntiful, so in the spring of 


1905 we returned to our camp and began 
operations on a very high mountain 
which, as far as I know, is yet unnamed. 
Here we saw a considerable number of. 


kids and chased them till our hearts were > 
sore and our feet an& hands if possible © 


a shade more sore. We reached camp’ 
after dark weary and almost too tired to 
eat. Still a hot supper, a warm fire, a 
smoke or so and a sleep ten~- fathoms 
deep started hope in our hearts again. 
By daylight we were breasting the 
heights once more, this time with Jimmy 
partly dressed in goat skin. It was an 


idea of mine—that goat skin disguise. 


By and by we marked an old Nanny and 
a kid feeding out on a snow slide, where- 
upon we started to stalk as close to them 
as we dared. Tying a white handker- 
chief over Jimmy’s head, to still fur- 
ther make him resemble a goat, I start- 
ed him on his hands and knees towards 
the mother and kid, hoping that the ma- 
ter would mistake him for an overgrown 
Billy of her acquaintance. I cannot say 
what she thought of the arrangement, 
but when he got within about twenty 
yards of the pair the old lady put down 
her head and came for Jimmy with ven- 
geance in her motherly eye. Goat’s horns 
are sharp, and Jimmy knew it. It was 
no fault of his that he didn’t strike Swe- 
den in three jumps, for standing up he 
sprang back with more hurry to the 
square inch inside his skin than I thought 


dignified. Jimmy came back, all right. — 


But the old goat when she found what 
it really was, quit that region at a pace 
that words won’t describe very easily. 
The kid went with her, but not all our 
hopes. We followed after them and a- 
bout dark we caught the kid at a place 
where there was an overhanging cor- 
nice of rock which the old one managed 
to negotiate but which was too much for 
the little one. Back to camp was the 


order, arriving there after dark. Much > 


the same experience was had with this 


number three kid as with those of the _ 
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, Do you know why the whole Angling Fraternity now acknowl- 
edges the superiority of “BRISTOL” Rods ? 
Here are some of the reasons : 

“BRISTOL” Rods are finished like a fine watch—elegant in appearance. Users love 
them as a trap shooter loves his pet gun. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods can’t be warped. ‘Accidents 
or ‘*Fool Stunts’’ may break them, but otherwise they are always straight and true—and 
always reliable. ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods have a perfect hang, perfect taper, and a perfect bal- 
ance. The finest known guides are on “BRISTOL” Rods. A written three year guarantee 
is tied to every “BRISTOL” Rod. 

Buy a “BRISTOL” now and enjoy the fun of fishing—while the fishing’s good. Every- 
where reels are singing, lines are running out,rods are jerking, bait is luring, flies are dancing, 
and the whole incomparable game is in swing. Get busy quick. 

Good dealers everywhere can show you the line of “BRISTOL” Rods. If your dealer 
won't, send your money to us. 


FREE HOOK REMOVER 
For the name of your tackle dealer we will send you FREE, the beautiful new 
“BRISTOL” catalog and a “BRISTOL” Fish Hook Remover. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


Tt 


32 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 
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~ MARTINS 
NG FISHE. 


SILK FISH LINES | 


Have YOU written for your FREE 
SAMPLES of Martin’s KINGFISHER Lines? 
Do it now. Thousands upon thousands of 
anglers have already written for their free 
samples. If you are one of the few who have 
not yet received samples of KINGFISHER 
Lines, then get busy at once. Cut out the 
coupon below and send it tonight. Don’t wait 
or you may forget it again. Your “Poor luck” 
may be due to using the wrong line. Martin’s 
KINGFISHER Lines are picked by experts. 
Take the samples which we send you and go 
to your dealer and say, “These are the exact 
lines which I want.” If he ‘hasn’t them, try 
some other dealer, or write for our price list. 
We sell by mail only when the. local dealer 
will not supply you. The best dealers every- 
where carry Martin’s KINGFISHER Lines in 
stock and recommend them as the most perfect 

fish lines that can be produced. 
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MARK X BEFORE 


Jee) 
the kind of fishing for artin S ons 
which you wish samples of e e 


Martin’s KINGFISHER 


Lines. Cut this coupon “ 2 
out and mail to E. u. 26 Kingfisher St., 
Martin’s Sons, 26 King 
fisher St. Rockville, 
Conn., with the name of R k ill : 
your tackle dealer and 
your name written plainl) oc Vl e onn. 
on a separate sheet. 
Casting 
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SILK FISH LINES 


You can’t go wrong with a KINGFISHER 
Line. Every one is guaranteed to be perfect 
in material and workmanship. A new line will 
be given, or your money will be refunded for 
every imperfect KINGFISHER Line. 


Remember that if any fault of any kind 
develops (due to an imperfection in material 
or making) ina KINGFISHER Line, you are 
not the loser. 


Because of this unqualified guarantee, the 
most extreme caution is used by us in every 
smallest detail of the manufacture of KING- 
FISHER Lines. 
This means that when you hook a “Big ’un” 
—no matter how big or how gamey—you need not worry about your line. It 
will pull to the full strength test marked on the package. Try and break one 
of the samples (see opposite page)—only be careful you don’t cut your 
fingers when you try it. 
Every genuine bears the word KINGFISHER 
and the picture of the bird. If anybody offers 


4 
you a substitute, go to another dealer, or send Get j hese 
your order to us. F 
; ree 


E. J. Martins Sons | Sampies 


Martin’s KINGFISH- 
ER Lines. They will be 


x a h S exactly right for the kind 
26 Kingfis er L, of fishing which you mark 


in the coupon cn the op- 


posite page. Don’t fish ~ 
ROCKVILLE CONN... | 285.2200 ee 


and be an expert. 
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previous spring, but I was now becom- 
ing quite an experienced goat nurse with 
knowledge of the rules of the game. 
During the following four days our 
luck was decidedly in the ascendant, as 
we captured one each day, making five 
in all. I meant to get eight if I could, 
but our shoes were worn so that our toes 
were all but visible, our clothes were fit- 
ting for scare-crow duties and no more. 


Plainly it was for us to get back to 
civilization, but I had the education. of 
the kids to complete in the direction of 
absorbing St. Charles cream and to this 
end erected a little corral of Jack pine 
about twelve feet square and covered in 
at the top. We called this establishment 
“The Nursery” and here I took up my 
duties. Truth to tell I had not much 
trouble with the little fellows and used 
to feed them about every three hours 
day and night. If they got hungry they 
would either jump on me or climb all 
over my body—for I slept in the little 
corral with them. I found if I left them 
they got uneasy and tried all manner of 
ways to escape. Old Skookum, the pack- 
horse, seemed to take no end of interest 
in them, looking at them as if he had 
a mind to herd them. Poor little or- 
phans, when I had them fed they would 
all lie down close beside me and go to 
sleep, I suppose, or, at any rate let me 
get forty winks, till hungry again when 
they would beat me with their fore feet. 
Their mothers must have a hard time 
with them, but not many mothers had 
as many as I was blessed with. 


After having fully graduated on the 
sucking bottle, I made them three small 
crates and fitted them as side packs on 
the trusty back of Skookum, placing two 
kids in each of those on the sides and one 
on top. It was a bulky pack, and ne- 
cessitated a deal of chopping by Jimmy 
and myself to get rid of the trees that 
obstructed the narrow trail down by 
Sheep Lake and so downwards to Sam 
Cadeux’s place above Sheep Creek road 
house and the open ease of the wagon 
roads home to Fort Steele, where we 
built an enclosure about one hundred 
feet square close to our shack and en- 
closed with close wire fencing. It was 
something of a sight for Fort Steele peo- 
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ple to behold those little fellows come — 


climbing over myself and each other to 
get the first drink from the feeding bot- 
tle and following me around the streets. 

As in the case of the two we captur- 
ed in 1904, I found they did better on 
birch brush, (the leaves and small twigs) 
than any other food, though, of course, 
while on that class of dietry they had 
their cream as usual. In the fall I wean- 
ed them from the kidlike folly of mere 
cream and feeding bottles and began to 
feed them with bran and oats mixed. 
They got along splendidly on this, but 
seemed to greatly like good clover hay 


of which they got all they cared to eat. 


I was sorry the day I parted with 


them to go on their long journey to the — 


Bronx Zoological Gardens, for they. were 
really interesting little pets. It is true 
they would never permit a strange hand 
to be laid on them, and if a stranger 
approached too close to them they would 
at once stampede to me for protection. 
I suppose they looked on me as their 
parent, or protector, or Special Provi- 
dence. Anyhow, I trust they dre prov- 


‘ing a credit to my educational establish- - 


ment. I did the best that in me lay 
to perfect them for the great outside 
world and the perils and pitfalls of Go- 
tham. Here, by the way, Mr. T.;T. Mc- 
Vittie, P. L. S., of Fort Steele saw them 


the other day, and from his account_of 


them I feel that “My Kids” are main- 
taining the reputation of the land of 
their nativity. 


Bass, Pickerel and all other game fish 
arelrresistibly attracted by the beautiful 
glitter of the iridescent pearl body 
natural shape and life like 


motion in the water, of our 
new 
ec 9 
Magnet Pe 
g perfect arti 
Pearl Zan icial minnow] . 
: V}I\S* made. Brilliancy| — 
Minnow remains perman- 
; eut. Durability un- 
Illustration equalled. Far superior 
1-8 size. in every way to all 


others. Made of Pearl and] 
German Silver. Avoid imi- 
tations, insist upon the ‘‘Mag- 
net.””’ For sale at all Sporting 

Goods stores or by mail 

postpaid upon receipt of price. 75c¢c 
Send for circular of ‘‘Magnet’’ specialties, 

RB. G. DOERING & COMPANY, 

562 Lfberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The 1910 Improved Kelso Automatic Reel 


It is fully guaranteed; made of the strongest and 
lightest materials possible. The weight is correct to 
properly balance a 5 oz. Fly Rod. 

Fishing as a sport—gains added enjoyment when you 
use a KELSO Automatic Jteel. 

This ree! is not intended to catch fish for you automa- 
tically, but when aided by your hand and brain—to in- 
erease your efficiency as an angler. 

Some of the reasons why KELSO Automatic Reel Is 
preferred to any ofher :— 
Ist—It makes the handling of a rod much easier as it 
is properly balanced. 
2nd—It is large enough for bass fishing and 
enough for trout. 
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light 
Can be wound up to give de- 
sired tension on line. 


H. J. FROST & CO., 90 Chambers Street, New 


We have a 16 page Booklet describing a 


8rd—It prevents the fish from getting slack line and 
then is more sport. 

4th—Saves trouble for the angler, by keeping the line 
proper length. 

5th-It keeps the line away from under your feet and 
out of the way while wading astream. 


6th—You would not use an old style muzzle-loading 
rifle in place of an automutic, not because you 
could not kill the game, but the automatic is more 
convenient and up todate. Soisthe KELSO Auto- 
matic Reel, 


Price $5.00 at all dealers, or direct from us if unob- 
tainable locally, 


Write for thedescriptive Booklet of specialties that 
are necessary to do business with game fish successfully 
and without trouble, and which has a sample of our 
KELSO Enamel Line enclosed, which is the best 
enamel! silk made. 

York, MANUFACTURERS OF FISHING TACKLE 


few special goods. Send for copy—no charge. 


By Royal Appointment 


England’s Great Fishing 


Rod, Reel, and Tackle Manufacturers 
will mail you their large Illustrated 4 


Catalogue Free! 


It will pay you to import, as you get 
the highest class fishing rods and tackle 
the world has ever seen. 


Hardy’s “Palakona” 


Split Bamboo Rods are the lightest and 
strongest made. 


Hardy’s Alnwick Greenheart Rods 


Are superior to all others. 


Hardy’s “Perfect” Reel 


with ball bearings and regulating check, 
fitted with a double tapered “Corona” 
line make a perfect Outfit complete. 


HARDY BROS. Ltd., : Alnwick 


London Depot: 61 Pall Mall—S.W. 
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“Perfect” Reel with pat. agate line 
guard, 31-8ins 
The‘ Fairchild Rod. 


37-6 


Palakona Split Bamboo. 
9ft. weighs 3% ozs. 
9% ft. weighs 4 ozs 


England 


£5-5-0 
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In addition our Standard 
Spinners we manufacture a full 
line of new baits called Slim 
Eli and Idaho. Slim Eli for 


black bass and other game fish; 
Idaho for trout and salmon. Our new specialties in addi- 
tion to the above will interest any fisherman. Send for 
new illustrated catalog and see the latest. 


THE J. J. HILDEBRANDT CO.. pRAWER 8, LOGANSPORT, IND., U-S.A. 


like hungry wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever, or wherever you use our | 


Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 


It pes the finny beauties from their haunts 
and hiding places when no other bait, will en- 
_. ticethem. Youcatchabigstring of fish while 
the other fellow is waiting for a bite. Sent by 
mail prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 


ae Walton Supply Co., Dept. F, St. Louis.Mo 
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Alpine Club Notes 


The fourth Anniversary of the Alpine 
Club of Canada was enthusiastically cel- 


ebrated by those to whom the spring 
brings, visions of snow-capped peaks, 
green forests and rushing torrents. The 


incense of the balsams and the reek of 
the camp-fire are already becoming irres- 
istable. 


At Vancouver the members held. their 
Annual celebration banquet at Glencoe 
Lodge, thirty-nine being present, with Dr. 
Arthur Kendall in the Chair. The toasts 


were: “The King’, “The Alpine Club”, 
“The President of the ‘Club’ and ‘The 
Rev. George Kinney”, who last year cap- 


tured Mt. Robson for the Alpine Club of 
Canada. In conjunction with the last a 
purse of $100.00 was made up and for- 
warded to Mr. Kinney, as a contribution 
toward the expenses of his expedition, 
by the Vancouver members, accompanied 
by suitable expressions of appreciation. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed and a large 
additional membership will result. 

At Calgary a delightful evening was 
spent around a most realistic camp-fire, 
over ninety being present. Many climb- 
er appeared in full Alpine regalia. Songs, 
recitations, the Yoho Yell and O’Hara 
Call. with many a stirring reminisence of 
hard won mountain conquests, carried the 
participants, for the time to the 
actual camp-fires of the Club 


being, 
various 


camps. The President was Master of the 


Ceremonies and during the evening re- 


ceived numerous congratulatory  tele- 
grams from other centres where eelebra- 
tions were being held. 


At Winnipeg a banquet in the Vice- 


Regal dining-room of the Royal Alex- 
andra was well attended by local and 
visiting members from the vicinity. Thir- 


seated around the festive 
board with the Rev. Thurlow Fraser, of 
Portage-la-Prairie, in the chair. Alex- 
ander Haggart M.P., Col..S. Bor Stéeles 
and Mr. Dafoe, Editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, were guests of the Winnipeg 
members, and made rousing speeches con- 
gratulating the Club upon the good work 
it is doing and the fact that through its 
wide-spreading membership to other 
lands it is helping to cement not only 
closer Imperial ties but closer Internat- 
ional relations. 


ty-SIx were 


At New York the Club’s members cel- 
ebrated the occasion by a dinner. It was 
a very pleasant and enthusiastic one. 
Several new applications for admission to 
the Club were made. A local committee 
also was formed with F. W. Freeborn as 
Chairman. 


At Toronto the members met on the 
Monday of the week following, as several 
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4 te THE FAMOUS 
mE a Moonlight Floating Bait 


fas SELF-GLOWING. 


Lia Steel aN Rods 7 5 EE are 
FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet = - $ 1.00 — ~ Stag ire 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet - : _ : 1.25 semana 
CASTING RODS, 4%, sor6é feet - 1.50 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip - 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings- —- 3.75 


e 
Trout Flies (A Daylight Photograph of.the Moonlight Floating Bait) 


Good for Bass, Muskallonge, Pike, Pickerel or 
For Trial—Send Us gp and ag 2 ra er ONE. MGONLIGHT 
ee acres Quality’A Flies Sotpocmsidfor sic a a 
30c ‘"Rictiarprice secente Quality B Flies 
60c ge,crtetataple domes. Quality C Flies 
O5¢ {°° Regular price. 6 cents, Bass Flies 


Original and Genuine 


D OWN ey NO (This is the same Bait as shown above, photographed in 
OL T A ES a Dark Room by the BAIT’S OWN LIGHT). 
Introduced and made famous by us. As this isa FLOATING BAIT, it is practically 
WEEDLESS, and can be cast among weeds and 
16 to 19 ft. lily pads without DANGER OF SNAGGING 


THE MOONLIGHT BAIT COMPANY 


Exclusive Makers, 
‘‘Department B’’ : PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., Bie Becodwey Wm. Croft oe Sane Tarantes Canada, 


illustrated Catalogue free on application. Canadian Distributors. 


FISHING TACKLE 


EVERY DEALER should write for our big 150 page catalog and special dealer’s 
proposition for his Town. 


EVERY FISHERMAN should send 5c. for postage for one 150 page catalog, and 
let us tell him where he can secure Fishing Tackle at best prices. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 
FISHING TACKLE MAKERS. 


A LLCOCK’S REGISTERED STAG BAITS 
Lower Part of Spoon, Real Gold Plated; Upper Part Silver Plated 
~& (The Stag has been our Registered Trade Mark for Forty Years) 


The Bait that certainly SS 
does kill fish 


THE ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., LIMITED. 
REDDITCH (England) AND TORONTO. 


____ 
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prominent members were absent for the 
Easter holidays at the time of the Anni- 
versary. 


Nor are the Alpine Club of Canada’s 
members in the British Isles one whit be- 
hind in enthusiasm or esprit de corps, for 
at the time the Alpine Club met in Lon- 
don last December to celebrate its fifty- 
second Anniversary, twelve of their num 
ber, who are also members of the A.C. C., 
gathered at the Dieu Donnes Hotel at a 
dinner in honour of Canada’s Alpine re- 
gions. Among these were the President 
of England’s Alpine Club, now also a 
member of the A. C. C., and those who 
had been with the Canadians in the moun- 
tains last summer. 


At all the above gatherings a message 
from the President of the Club was read. 
This message deals at length with the 
Club’s story and is in part as follows: 

Since last summer’s camp fully one 
hundred applications for membership 
have been submitted for votes. The new 
membership list, which has lately been 
sent to all, is a lesson in itself. When 
we remember that only four years ago 
the Club started with sixty-seven mem- 


Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves at all 
@___seasonsif youuse FISH LURE. 
—< It keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Catches dead loads of them 
in any stream. Write at once 
for a free bottle offer and cata- 
% logue of Natural Fish Baits, 
Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, Worms, Etc. Enclose 2c stamp. 


Michigan Fish Bait Co., Box F, Port Huron, Mich. 
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bers, all told, the long list, sprinkled with 
illustrious names followed by distinguish- 
ed letters, is a speaking tribute to the’ 
worth of the cause and the motive power 
behind that is found in the silent immov- 
able snow-clad Rockies of Canada. ~ This. 
may sound an Irishism but do not forget 
that not only glaciers but even mountains 
move, are moving and as they move carry 
all before them with that slow, imper- 
ceptible, but none the less certain, move- 
ment that is beyond the power of men. 
Our membership is now 510, as follows: 
Honorary, 9; Associate, 18; Life Active, 
22; Ordinary Active, 276; Graduating, 
160; Subscribing, 25. Since the begin- 
ning more than six hundred members’ 
names have been inscribed upon our 
books, but there has been a weeding out 
for financial reasons, in some cases a re- 
moval to other parts_of the world, and on 
account of matrimonial contracts. 


I particularly wish to call attention to 
the Life Active membership list, twenty- 


two in number, and the frequency 
with which the magic letters “A, “G7 
appear in at; 7; The. ‘A. C.” is the insignia 


- of the oldest, best known and most res- 


pected of all the Alpine Clubs of the 
world, the Alpine Club, of London, Eng- 
land. Since 1857, the date of organiza- 
tion of that club, one hundred and sixty- 
six Alpine and Mountaineering Clubs 
have been formed. In some of these 
membership is in the thousands. 

Such a Life membership, composed 
largely of people from other lands, has 
given us a permanent stability for all 


SOMETHING NEW! 


SPLIT CANE FISHING ROD, STEEL WOUND 


PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE. 


THIS IS THE 


Strongest Rod made. 


LATEST NOVELTY IN 


Call and see it, or write for particulars. 


FISHING RODS. 


Popular prices. 


HENRY WILKES & CO., LTD., 76 Wellington Street West, Toronto, and Studley, England. 


THE WONDERFUL “GOAXER” TROUT FLY! 


NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE. FLOATS ANYWHERE. 
‘these trout don’t take flies.’ 


ALMOST ALIVE. 
“My guide said, 


NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON 


Cut shows size 6, 


I got 24 on the ‘Coaxer.’ 


“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the ‘Coaxer’—that’s the record here.’ 


I gct 17 speck 
“T have caught 


kled beauties before breakfast that averaged 12 inches,” 
over 400 trout on one little ‘Coaxer’ fly. Pe 


“TI found my little boy catching croppies with it to beat the band.’ 


Trout Size, 6 colors, $1.35; 12, $2.60. 
Send Stamp for Booklet of Bass Baits, etc., in colors. 


Bass Size, 6 colors, $1.65; 12, $3.25. 
W. J. JAMISON, 2751 POLK ST., CHICAGO. 


Set of Four Colors, $1.00. 
Made on 2, 4 and 6 hooks. 
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Bakeshop 


Ever see the place where 
your bread is baked? Is it 
clean? Isit sanitary? Dur- 
ing the last year hundreds of 
bakeries were condemned 
by state and city Boards of 
Health. 

Whether you buy your 
bread or bake it in your 
) own kitchen 

it cannot be 


Se... a fas so clean, 
——a ee §86SO pure and 
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a eo nutritious as 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


It is baked in our two-million dollar sunlit bakery—the cleanest, 
finest, most hygenic food factory in the world. It contains all the 
body-building nutriment in the whole wheat made digestible by 
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time. It has, moreover, and I want to 
impress this strongly upon our members, 
placed upon us a great responsibility, 
that we will do well to realize, one that 
belongs, not only to the Alpine Club of 
Canada, but to Canada herself, in that 
these people have been attracted to us by 
our glorious Alpine ranges, the heritage 
of Canadians. Such responsibility can 
only be borne successfully and conscien- 
tiously through loyalty and co-operation 
on the part of our members, even though 
some sacrifice may be entailed. 

The wide spread area over which our 
connection has extended has made necess- 
ary a better organization and a more per- 
fect machinery. With this end in view 
local committees have been formed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg and Toronto and 
negotiations are now being carried on for 
similar committees at London, England, 
and New York. The committees com- 
prise a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secret- 
ary and several lay-members who are 
elected annually by the members of each 
centre. The benefit is obvious. Instead 
of the Executive corresponding with each 
individual member on matters of interest 
it is done through the local committees 
which are more closely in touch with the 
respective units. This is the first step 
towards the formation of Sections which 
will be necessitated as soon as the com- 
ing railways open new districts of our 
alpine areas. 

A word about finances. The Club is 
now a body corporate with assets to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars. Though 
not a commercial institution it is on a 
basis with them and is subject to the 
laws of the land as far as its finances are 
concerned. These finances are in a 
‘healthy condition. Owing to the assist- 
ance rendered for four years the Club 
has held its annual camps and published 
the Canadian Alpine Journal. It has 
also built a handsome headquarters at 
Banff. Although the expenses of last 
year were great owing to building’and 
furnishing these headquarters and making 
‘their grounds attractive, the entertaining 
of a large party of British Alpine people in 
a suiteble manner, the inaugaration of 4 
permanent camp for the summer months, 
and the publication of the Journal, there 
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are no outstanding debts which the Club 
does not see its way to meet. There is 
still a note for $1000.00 due upon tne — 
Club House, which falls due in April and _ fe 
must be provided for, as it is endorsed — 
by ten members, who have become res- — 
ponsible for it. This is a small debt 
upon the security provided by the build- 
ing, which has a present value of nine 
thousand dollars. It will be remember- 
ed that the building fund was raised by — 
ten-year debentures issued by the Club 
and purchased by its members. There 
are still 320 members who have had no 
share in the purchase and it is I think 
the duty of all to take at least one share. 
If this were done the outside indebted- — 
ness would be wiped out at once, and 
money provided for additions and im- 
provements that are absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of the members; such as © 
eave troughs, screen doors to keep out — 
flies, heating apparatus for use in the 
inaugaration of winter sports, etc. The 3 
building committee is now approaching — 
these non-subscribers and I trust the re- _ 
sult will be loyal and adequate. ‘ ¥ 
The executive has paid the first year’s 
interest due upon the debentures issued. 
It will be asked: “What has it done to © 
establish a sinkng fund to meet deben- 
tures at maturity?’ In reply I may ~ 
say that during the past year $780.00 
worth of debentures have been returned | 
to the executive for cancellation. This «{' 
provides a very adequate sinking rand te 
for that year, and during the current ~ 
year and each succeeding year a sufficient 
amount will be placed in the bank as a 
reserve fund to meet them at maturity. 
So much for finances; and now let us turn 
to a more pleasant subject. yeh 


You all know that last summer the 
Club entertained as its guests members Of 
the British Alpine ‘Club and their friends, 
some twenty in number. You have all 
read of the enjoyment for us and for 
them, of those happy days at the Banff 
Club House and at the Lake O'Hara 
Camp; and of the still more delightful 
and strenuous six-day trip around the 
rim of the Yoho Valley on which we took 
them for a final memory of the Canadian 
Rockies. You have heard how, in pur-— 
suance of that trip, the Club’s stalwarts: 


~ 
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carried great loads on their ‘backs, over 
snow passes, across wide ice-fields and 
up and down rocky steeps. You have 
heard of the climbing that was then done ; 
of the glorious camp fires at night in 
beautiful tree-sheltered glades, besides 
glimmering lakes, with snow- tipped peaks 
all around “amid the dull roar of a nearby 
cascade or rushing torrent to lull to sleep 
in beds of soft aromatic pine boughs, with 
the starlit firmament as a canopy over- 
head. You shave heard of all these 
things, but you have not heard how deep 
and heart-felt was the appreciation of 
the Club’s efforts on behalf of its guests, 
and of the genuine friendship that has 
emanated therefrom; and of the tendency 
to closer Anglo-Saxon ties that have been 
the outcome and are manifest in the num- 
ber of “A. C.s” and members from the 
United States now appearing on our list. 
If for no other reasons than these, our 
labours have not been in vain. 


While on this subject, I must not omit 
to mention the special visit that was paid 
to our camp by the veteran, world-re- 
nowned mountaineer, Mr.. Edward Why- 
mper, who came from England to Canada, 
12,000 miles by land and sea specially to 
address the Canadian ‘Club «at its annual 
camp and to bestow upon it his blessing. 
Nor must we forget our old friends from 
the United States, Mr. George and Miss 
Moat AE cols ah. Keene anicerspvir, FW: 
Freeborn and others, who, good sports 
as they have always shown them- 
selves in the Canadian Rockies, turned to 
with a will to help the Club entertain its 
British guests. 


For mountaineering among the Club 
members it has been a record year; The 
monarch of the Main Range, Mt. Robson, 
was scaled to the summit for the first 
time by Kinney and Phillips, whose suc- 
cess was largely due to knowledge gained 
by Mr. Kinney in previous attempts 
made under the leadership of one of our 
first Vice-Presidents, Dr. A. P. Coleman, 
of Toronto University; Mt. Pinnacle was 
crowned by Dr. J. W. A. Hickson, of 
McGill University, who also made the 
second ascent of Mt. Deltaform; the sec- 
ond ascent of Hungabee was achieved by 
Flynn and Wheeler; the second ascent of 
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Biddle by an Alpine Club Camp party ; the 
first ascent of Victoria by the Huber 
route was accomplished by a party in 
charge of Forde; of Mts. Ringrose and 
Glacier Peak under the leadership of Val. 
A, Fynn; while last but by no means 
least, was the first ascent of the North 
Tower of Goodsir by a party of which Dr. 
Eggers, Forde and McTavish were the 
amateurs. There were many other stirr- 
ing and well earned achievements. The 
unconquered peak of Mt. Sir Sandford 
and the North Tower of Mt. Douglas are 
still waiting with the offer of laurel 
wreaths. 


Of this year’s programme it is a little 


early to speak with certainty. One thing 
seems probable, and that is that the fifth 
annual camp will be held at the end of 
July. It is now proposed to hold it in 


Consolation Valley near Moraine Lake, 


with Laggan Station on the C. P. R.asa 
railway terminal. If held there it will 
afford a field of great interest and strik- 
ing mountain grandeur, and will as a 
location be equal to any yet held. 
cumstances, however, may compel us. to 
change the location; but, should this be 
found necessary, I can promise all antici- 
pants a camp site that will not only 
equal but surpass any yet held as a 
_beauty spot and one adapted to BS 
ments such as ours. - 


The above sketch will suffice to show 
that we were never more alive, than at 
the present moment, never so firmly es- 
tablished. The work of the past four 
years is a creditable result. It only re- 
mains for us to continue to wark togeth- 
er, to be loyal to ourselves. Organiza- 
tion means achievement and co-operation 
means success. We are non-political; 
we are non-denominational ; simply Cana- 
dians ‘bound together by the brotherhood 
of the craft, by the freemasonry of the 
camp fire, by the love of Nature at her 
outposts. We desire to afford to all our 
members the opportunity to know, to 
study and to love our great alpine heri- 
tage of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 


and to receive into our fold all those of 
other lands who feel their charm and 
wish to know them better. 


Cir- - 
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Ontario Fish and Game Protective Association 


T is two years ago last Easter since 
the members of this Association met 
in Conference at Toronto, and at 
their gathering in the University 

Buildings, Toronto, on March 28th this 
year it was felt that not much more 
could be done than to consult with the 
Headquarters Secretary, (Mr. A. Kelly 
Evans), who is now engaged in preparing 
a report surveying the whole subject 
throughout the Province. Mr. Evans has 
presented an interim report to the Gov- 
ernment dealing with general principles 
and ina future report will go into details. 
His appointment as Commissioner for 
Fish and Game has received wide endor- 
sation and it is hoped the outcome wii 
be the adoption of a policy of ccuserva- 
tion that will put the Province of Ontario 
in the lead amongst the Provinces of 
Canada. 

With a view of securing a continuation 
of policy and aim the delegates unanim- 
ously’ voted in favour of a permanent 
administrative Commission and decided 
to petition the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council accordingly. The motion was 
fathered by Mr. Thomas Ritchie, of Belle- 
ville, who dwelt upon the economic value 
of fish and game, pointing out the wealth 
these assets are bringing and will event- 
ually bring to the Province, in ever in- 
creasing amounts as more and more tour- 
ists are attracted by their continuance. 
In the meantime healthy and pleasant re- 
creations are afforded to our own people. 
An asset with a constantly increasing 

value is well worth safeguarding and 
he believed the very best method that 
could be devised would be a permanent 
Commission and the removal of the whole 
matter from the arena of local part{y 
politics. He despaired of the accomplish- 
ment of any really effective protective 
work so long as things remained as at 
present. 

Judge Fralick seconded the motion and 
indulged in some plain speaking on pro- 
tective matters. He was very emphatic 
in condemnation of the present system 
and strongly urged the adoption of the 
policy foreshadowed in the motion. The 


delegates generally agreed in the pole 
thus outlined and the proposal according- 
ly carried. r 
It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Evans, seconded by Mr. A. C. Shaw, that 
all wild lands the property of the Crown, 
unsuited for agriculture and all inland 
water suitable for game fish, should 
remain the property of the whole people. 


The members pledged themselves ta en-— 


deavour to prevent the acquisition by 
individuals or groups of individuals of 
any of such territories for the purpose of 
forming private game or fish preserves. 


They furthermore endorsed the action of” 


Mr. Evans in proposing a similar resolu- 
tion at the Conference of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation at Albany in 1907 and ‘loron- 
to in 1909, “as calculated’ to ‘set on 
record the sentiments of the bulk of the 
population of this Province in regard to 
the alienation of public lands for private 
fish or game preserve purposes.” The 
delegates were very insistent that the pol- 
icy of leasing wild lands for private pre- 


serves should be restricted as far as pos- 


sible throughout the Province. 


Much complaint was forthcoming 
about the failure of non-resident fisher- 
men and hunters to procure licenses until 
they had secured their legal limit and 
with a view of avoiding all such com- 
plaints for the future it was decided to 
request the Government to take measures 
to compel non-residents coming into the 
Province for either purpose to take out 
their licenses at the port of entry. 


\While there was some grumbling over 
the fact that spring duck shooting is still 
allowed in Michigan and prohibited in 
Ontario and that the ducks the people of 
Michigan shoot, are Canadian ducks, there 
was still a strong consensus of opinion in 
favour of maintaining the restriction in 
Ontario and recommending» the 


law into harmony with that of Ontario in 
this particular. Spring shooting of ducks 
was declared unsportsmanlike, unnatural 


and foolish, calculated to bring toanend 


/ 


State | 
Legislature of Michigan to bring their | 
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the plentiful supply hitherto found in the 
Province. The delegates agreed to a 
motion in accord with these sentiments 
and it remains to be seen if any effect 
follows through the action of the Mich- 
- igan Legislature. 

The complaints were both loud and 
strong against the policy of diverting any 
portion of the revenue derived from the 
administration of Fish and Game for 
general government purposes, and partic- 
ularly at a time when more efficiency in 
protective work is required. It was felt 
that very largely the question of efficien- 
cy is a matter of money. While the dep- 
uty wardens are paid by small salaries, 
sportsmen ¢annot hold them to their work 
as they otherwise would. Considering 
the amount of the fees received it was 
felt that the Department could, with a 
policy of devoting income to protective 
work, pay much better those whose duties 
are to protect both fish and game and that 
the results of such a policy would soon be 
apparent in far better protective service. 
The delegates repeated their request for 
the w hole of the revenue received from 
licenses, fees, etc., to be expended upoa 
protective work. 

The need of more fish hatcheries on 
the Canadian side of the Great Lakes 
was pointed out and a contrast drawn 
between the active work carried on in the 
States and the comparatively little effort 
made in ‘Canada. The delegates were un- 
animous in deciding to petition the Pro- 
vincial Government to establish fish 
hatcheries where the propagation of 
white fish and other food fish may be 
successfully caried out. 

A close season for 
throughout the Province was strongly 
urged by Mr. ‘A. C. Shaw, Perth, who 
was supported by Mr. W. Hickson, Bob- 
caygeon, and it was decided to request 
the Ontario Government to establish such 
a close season fixing the dates from 
April Ist to July 1st in each year. 

The impossibility of keeping poachers 
from fishing illegally so long as there is 
an open season for fishing during the 
winter months was urged by several 
speakers and it was agreed that the open 
season for bass and maskinonge should 
be fixed from June 16th to December 1st 


marketable frogs 
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inclusive and it was decided to petition 
the Department in accordance with “ 
decision. 

It was decided to request the Fisher 
Department to have posted up in every 
hotel and by Fire Rangers throughout ie 
fishing localities a synopsis of the Fishery | 
laws giving the number and weight of 
game fish permitted to be caught and the 
penalty for non-compliance with the law 

Uniformity in open seasons for upland 
game birds was advocated as most desir-_ 
able and with that object in view thes 
delegates decided to recommend that the 
open season for ruffed grouse and wood- — 
cock be from Oct. 15th to December Ist. 
and for quail as at present. 

Some discussion ensued as the resale 
of a drastic proposal from Windsor to the 
effect that the Government be asked to — 
dismiss. the entire force of fishery ine 
spectors and engage a new staff “in the 
interests of the fish.” Eventually the — 
proposal was withdrawn, it being pointed 
out that it was far more sweeping than _ 
any local or other circumstances could — 
my 

The delegates decided to petition the 
Governor-General in Council to have the © 
close season for lake or salmon trout 3 
all waters within the Laurentian and — 
Huronian formations changed to “from — 
1st October to the 7th, of May,” inas-— 
much as these fish in all those lakes 
spawn in October when immense quan- | 
tities are taken on*the shoals and bars — 
by destructive netting, and fishing _ 
through the ice in winter, depleting the 
waters which would otherwise attract 
vast numbers of foreign tourists who > 
leave much wealth in the Province, — 
and particularly in those localities whe 
the money is most needed. Mr. Ritchie 
was emphatic in his support of this pro- 
posal and Mr. Shaw was equally strong, 
both gentlemen speaking from personal — 
knowledge. The delegates were convin-— 
ced and gave the proposal unanimous — 
endorsation. tf 

Mr. J. Lawlor, Secretary of the Catal 
dian Forestry Association, gave an ad- 
dress, in the course of which he explained | 
much of the work the Association is 
doing and claimed not only the sympath- 
ies of the delegates but also their ac 
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co-operation in the efforts put forth. 
Naturally from their name, their aims and 
Objects the delegates could not be indiff- 
erent and heard the particulars given by 
Mr, Lawlor with great interest. 


As an amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws, it was decided in future to 
hold the Provincial Convention every 
two years, reserving the right to call 
a Convention at any time and providing 
for the Executive at Headquarters being 
guided largely ‘by the decisions of a maj- 
ority of the branches. 


In conclusion votes of thanks were 
accorded with something more than a 
formal manner and included Sir Glen- 
holme Falconbridge, the honoured Pres- 
ident, the Secretary, Mr. Lawlor and Mr. 
W. Holden, Fisheries Inspector who ap- 
pears to have done his duty even to the 
satisfaction of his critics. 


At one period it was thought there 
would be some discussion on the report 
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Mr. Evans has submitted to the Govern- 
ment and it was stated that the Premier 
had no objection to the principles embod- 
ied in that report being touched upon. 
On consideration it was thought advis- 
able to leave the matter over. The Re- 
port will ‘be published in due course and 
copies supplied to each of the branches 
for consideration. When both reports 
are issued and have been studied at the 
different centres it will be possible for 
members to express their views upon the 
recommendations made and either urge 
their acceptance upon the Government or 
give reasons why legislation should not 
proceed upon the lines suggested. 

Considering all the circumstances un- 
der which the Convention was held its 
success may be considered as satisfactory, 
though undoubtedly renewed life wifl 
be imparted to the whole organization 
when a definite programme is placed be- 
fore the members and they ‘have a defin- 
ite course to advocate and advance. 


People’s Game, Fish and Forest Protective Association 


of Nova Scotia 


Semi-Annual Meeting : 


HE semi-annual meeting of the 
People’s ‘Game, Fish and Forest 
Protective ‘Association of . Nova 
Scotia held at Halifax, N. S., March 

15th and 16th, was well attended, most of 

the local branches being represented and 
some having a large number of delegates 
present. 

The moose question, which is a pecu- 
liar one in Nova Scotia, was as usual up 
for an airing, the question this time being 
the date of the open season. 

Last year the Legislature, 
quest of some of the western counties, 
changed the open season from “between 
the Ist day of October and the Ist day of 
the following December” to “between the 
16th day of September and the 16th day 
of November.” 

The Legislature at the same time made 

a close season for cow moose for three 

years. Both of these measures met with 


at the re- 


approval in some of the western counties 
but elsewhere, throughout the Province, 
and particularly in Halifax County, where 
a very large per-centage of the moose in 
the province are to be found, were ex- 
tremely unpopular. 

Because of the advertising which these 
western counties have received at the 
hands of the different railway and steam- 
ship interests which cater to the tourist 
traffic the great majority of foreign 
sportsmen visiting the Province land at 
Yarmouth and confine their operations 
to the western counties, whose people are 
consequently very much alive to the fact 
that there is money to be made Dy ex- 
ploiting the game. Notwithstanding the 
excellent hunting to be had in the eastern 
part of the province, the foreign sports- 
man is a rather infrequent visitor there 
and the natives for the most part have — 
not realized that there are more dollars 


aces ling 
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to be got out of a moose than the meat, 
hide and horns will bring and look at 
the question of seasons etc., purely from 
the standpoint of protection and preser- 
vation. The western men argue that we 
want an early season in order to bring in 
the non-resident hunter who will leave 
a lot of money with our guides, outfitters 
and others and enrich our game protec- 
tive fund by the payment of non-resident 
license fees. He also says that now that 
cows are protected we can afford to have 
an early season even though it might be 
a bad thing under other circumstances. 
The eastern man is usually inclined to 
doubt the efficiency of the protection of 
cows as a means of preserving the moose 
and thinks that if it has been found nec- 
essary to protect all other game during 
the breeding season it is equally essential 
to protect the moose at this time and that 
to permit this noble animal to be hunted 
and ‘harassed in the rutting season is 
bound to result in its speedy extinction, 
in which case we will not require the rev- 
enue for protective purposes nor will the 
hunters be found willing to blow in 
their good money for the privilege of 
looking for something which is not to 
be found. Another objection urged to 
the early season is that a very large 
percentage of the meat killed in Septem- 
ber and the early part of October is ab- 
solutely wasted, as in many cases it is 
impossible to keep it until it can be 
removed from the woods.. This is the 
question of season except that there are 
also some who think that the practice of 
calling is an abomination and want the 
later season for this reason. 

The cow moose question is another 
story While there is a very great, per- 
haps in some cases almost a bitter, differ- 
ence of opinion about this, it is not so 
distinctly a question between east and 
west, although the active propaganda in 
favour of protecting the cows comes for 
the most part from the western countiés 
and its most strenuous opponents are to 
be found in the east. 

A discussion of the latter question was 
threatened at the meeting but was felt at 
this time to be unnecessary and undesir- 
able and was therefor shelved. The 
question of the open season however was 


discussed at length and a resolution pas- 


sed favouring an open season from Oc- 
tober 15th to November 30th. This res- 
olution was subsequently made unani- 
mous. A resolution was also passed that 
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the sale of moose meat should be prohib- — 


ited. This would also have been made 


unamimous but for the action of one dele- 
gate who stated that he could not consci- 


entiously subscribe to such a proposition. 
Apart from him there was some opposi- 
tion to this resolution on the ground that 
the country would not.stand for it and 
that the association might suffer by 
fathering such an unpopular measure. 

Other changes recommended in the 
Game Act were as follows: 

Season for shore birds to open August 
15th instead of September 1st as at pres- 
ent. 


Open season for woodcock September 
15th to November 1st. The present seas-~ 


on is September Ist to March Ist. —~ 


The sale of partridge and woodcock to ~ 


be prohibited. 

A uniform open season for blue wing 
duck from September 1st to March Ist. 
At’ present in the county of Cumberland 
these ‘ducks can be legally killed from 
September 1st to May Ist. The object of 
this resolution was to abolish this ano- 
maly. 

That the non-resident license fee for 
small game other than partridge and 
woodcock be $15.00. At present the fee 


is $30.00 for all or any game. z 


The association again had a crack at 
the fishery regulations and particularly 
at the manner in which they are—or 
rather are not—enforced. It is practi- 
cally impossible in this province to deal 
with the man who persists in blocking up 
a valuable stream, either by the.construc- 
tion of dams which are not provided with 
fish ways, or by dumping sawdust or 
other harmful material. 
the local government would take over the 
protection of the inland fisheries these 
matters could be more efficiently dealt 
with. The executive was instructed to 
take this matter up with the government. 


A committee, consisting of the Secre- 
tary, P. McG. Archibald, and H. E. Mc 
Nab was appointed to watch legislation. 


This committee was instructed to endeav- 
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our to procure from the legislature a vote 
of $5000.00 annually for the protection of 
game until the revenue from licenses and 
other sources is sufficient to meet the nec- 
yessary expenditure for this purpose. The 
same committee was instructed to inves- 
tigate and report at the annual meeting 
as to the advisability of pressing for leg- 
islation giving all persons the right to go 
wpon any wilderness land in pursuit of 
game and fish and as to the methods to 
be adopted should such a campaign be 
deemed advisable. 

The Secretary and the Rev. D. B. Hem- 
meon, Halifax were appointed a press 
committee. 

Every member of this association re- 
grets that the cause of game protection 
in Nova Scotia is to lose the services of 
Mr. H. D. Ruggles, the president of the 
association, who will leave shortly for 
Western ‘Canada. In this connection the 
following resolution was unanimously 
passed; ‘“‘Whereas our president, H. D. 
Ruggles, comteplates removing to the 
far west: be it resolved that this associa- 
tion places on record its sense of indebted- 
ness to Mr. Ruggles for being instrument- 
al in the formation of the association, of 
loss in his departure, and is unanimous in 
wishing him success and happiness in his 
new home.” 

The president’s response was as modest 


Wolf Bounty Frauds ae 


An extensive system of wolf bounty 
frauds was unearthed near Fort Francis in 
the Rainy River district. Two Jew fur 
dealers, of Winnipeg, named Benjamin 
Livinston and Moses Finkelstein, the one 
a Justice of the Peace and the other an 
ex-alderman, hired coyote and wolf-skins 
to M. J. Cathcart, George Westcott and 
David B. Tull for 50 cents to $2 per skin. 
These men secured settlers and Indians 
to make affadavits as to killing them at 
$2 per affadavit and then collected the 
Ontario bounty of $15 for.each wolf skin. 
For a time the game went swimmingly 
and as much as from six to eight thou- 


as the man himself which is saying much. 
There are a good many people who talk 
game protection, there are some who work 
for it. H. D. Ruggles has always been 
in the latter class and those who know 
him probably place a far higher value on 
his services than he would for a moment 
think of claiming for them. Seek 
Before adjourning the association had 
the pleasure of listening to an address 
from Mr. J. A. Knight, Chief Game Com- 
missioner. Mr. Knight presented in a 
forcible manner the necessity for more 
funds for the protection of game and the 
difficulties of efficiently patrolling th 
woods and conducting prosecutions w 
the revenue now available. In this cor 
nection he felt that the association hac 
made a mistake in advocating the closing 
of the season for moose until October 
15th as the effect of this, he feared, woulc 
be largely to curtail the revenue from 
non-resident licenses. He announced 
that the government had under consi er- 
ation a scheme for creating game sanctu- 
aries. This is welcome news to the Asso- 
ciation. nid 
After an exceedingly interesting and at 
times lively meeting the association ad-| 
journed, leaving to the executive the task 
of selecting the place of holding the an- 
nual meeting which will open August 16th 
next. - 


-~ 


sand dollars are said to have been collect- 
ed from the Government. The Treasury 
drew attention to the large number of} 
claims from the district of Barwick with] 
the result that an investigation followed 
and the methods adopted by the gang 
were unearthed. Detective Inspector 
Greer went to the district and with assiSt- 
ance rounded up the members, who, to the 
number of a score received sentences of 
fines and imprisonment as a result. It 
is stated that the men offen used the 
same skin and were equipped with poc- 
kets full of ears which they palmed off on 
the notary taking the affadavit. — - 
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(OUR MEDICINE BAG 


News has been received at Ottawa of 
the scientific expedition, under the joint 
auspices of the Geological Survey and 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory which has now been in the Arctic 
regions for nearly two years. The news 
referred to came in a letter which was 
given to the captain of a steam whaler 
near Cape Bathurst last August and only 
reached Ottawa after an eventful journey 
of more than nine months. “For five 
months we had to live on 100 pounds of 
flour, 40 pounds of hard bread, 60 pounds 
of tea, four pounds of salt and eighteen 
pounds of tobacco. This was the result 
of our ‘having struck a bad game coun- 
try.” The flour was all: consumed in 
five days after the party, which consisted 
of five men, arrived in the barren and 
gameless waste of Victoria land. The 
men endured many privations on little 
else than tobacco, salt and hard 
bread. Mr. Stephanson, who js the 
Canadian leader of the expedition, will 
remain in the Far North through this 
and part of next years. He is living 
with the Eskimos, whose mode of living 
he is Studying and expects to return in 
the autumn of 1911. Dr. Anderson, 
the United States leader, is expected to 
return this summer. 


The Factor for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Good Hope on the Mac- 
Kenzie River recently sent in his sub- 
Scription and added: “We only get two 
mails a year at this Post but I suppose I 
shall get the “Rod and Gun” eventually.” 
We feel convinced that when he does re- 
ceive his copies of the Magazine he will 
enjoy them. Weare sure our readers will 
join in wishing our new friend much plea- 
sure in his perusal of our pages and trust 
he may be induced to tell ts something of 
sporting adventures at his far distant 
station. 


Miss Agnes Deans Cameron has 
achieved the high honor of lecturing 
before the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, England. Her lectures in 
Canada on her visit to the Far North by 
way of the Mackenzie River and return 
by the Peace will long be remembered 
and her book entitled “The Far North” 
has been received with commendation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The lectures 
given by this gifted lady in the old coun- 
try are receiving much attention from the 
Press and reviews of her book, with ex- 
tracts recounting some of the incidents 
of her travels, have been generous. The 
additional interest aroused in Canada 
through her visit, lectures and her book 
is widespread, extending from the learn- 
ed members of the Royal Geographical 
Society to the ordinary newspaper read- 
ers. 


It is said that an Ontario man has 
discovered the nest of a wild pigeon and 
so won the prize of $3,000 offered by the 
United States Ornithological Society. 
There are those. who have their doubts, 
and will probably hold to them until the 
matter is finally disposed of. The dis- 
appearance of the wild pigeon is one of 
the great tragedies of bird life. Within 
the memories of men still living these 
birds were so plentiful at certain seasons 
that a man might go out with no better 
weapon than a stick and bring home a 
pretty respectable bag. More than one of 
our contributors have recalled seeing the 
wild pigeons descend in such flocks that 
the limbs of the trees on which they 
settled broke down under their weight. 
And now they are so scarce that a prize 
of $3,000 is offered for a single nest. 
What was the nature of the tragedy 
which ‘has reduced this beautiful bird 
tribe to the point of total extinction? 
The spread of civilization some say, de- 
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priving the bird of its natural food, and 
leaving it unable to cope against its natur- 
al enemies, man included. It is.a pitiable 
tragedy, pitiable at any rate to those who 
have any sense of kinship with creation 
as a whole. 


Only by strenuous combat with nature 
and the elements could the mining town 
of Porcupine, in Ontario, be reached in the 
middle of April, according to the graphic 
account of George Chridakos, an Indiap 
guide, who made the trip from Porcupine 
to Cobalt in four days with mail matter. 
Chridakos, brought with him a bushel 
basket of mail, which he delivered safely 
at Haileybury post office. He had fre- 
quently to swim, and for miles waded 
through the water from his knees to his 
waist. The ice on Porcupine Lake 
was then three feet under water. The 
creeks were turned into streams, and 
there were no bridges of consequence. 
“It was a case of swim or canoe,” says 
Chridakos, “as no roads were ready for 
use. 
there are no bridges, and the water was 
too deep to ford. The guide advised all 
travellers to carry an axe to fell trees 
across watery wastes which cannot be 
forded. 


“He is the father of the present fire- 


ranging system in Ontario,” said Dn 
Fernow in introducing Mr. Aubrey 
White, Deputy Minister of Lands and 


Forests, at a Foresters’ Club meeting in 
Toronto, “and the idea of making the 
holders of timber licenses pay one-half 
the expense of his maintenance, and 
Select the men in his own district so as 
to keep the appointments free of politics, 
must be credited to him.” Mr. White’s 
address concerned itself entirely with the 
administration of Crown lands in Ontario, 
and gave a history of the development 
of the forest policy, and of the changing 
regulations by which the present method 
of treating and disposing of forest lands, 
had been evolved from the days when the 
French ruled in Canada. He dealt 
‘particularly with the situation in Ontario 
since Confederation, emphasizing the 
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Except at Frederickhouse River,’ 


auction of limits and the imposition of 


ground rent. Instead of the old system 
the lumberman now pays a certain rate 
per thousand feet when the timber is cut 
and measured. 
hold the timber and simply cut it as the 
market requires. 


The night express on the Intercolonial , 
Railway between St. John and Moncton 
encountered a large flock of wild geese 
near Salisbury early on the morning of 
April ninth and the result was disastrous 
to the birds. When the train reached 


Salisbury station the operator found five © 


dead ones on the pilot of the engine and 
had game for his table for the balance 
of the week. The birds were flying low 
in a dense fog and were probably con- 
fused by the glare of the headlight. Al- 
though it is not uncommon to hear num- 
erous flocks of geese in nocturnal flight 


at this season of the year, the birds were © 


unusually plentiful around Moncton that 
night, and at times the air resounded with 
their discordant honking. Non-residents 
are not permitted to shoot wild fowl at 
that season of the year, but there is a 


clause allowing residents to obtain a cer-. 


tain number for their own use. It is not 
legal to expose them for sale. The open 
season is from Sept. 2nd-, until Nov. 30th, 
when there is ample sport for all. 


Experience, the testimony of thous-— 
ands and the popularity of the several 
fishing, hunting and tourist districts lo- 
cated on the lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, afford conclusive proofs 
that they are the Elysium of the sports- 
man and the Mecca par excellence of the 
tourist. The “Highlands of Ontario” is a 
land dotted with lakes and rivers, rivers 
that have their source in the northern | 
forests, and flow until they join the vast 
inland seas, Superior, Huron, Erie or 
Ontario, whose waters are in turn borne 
by the broad St. Lawrence to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. This great tourist railway 
reaches all the principal resorts in this 
vast territory, including Lakes Orillia 


This encourages him to © 


> 
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and Couchiching, the Muskoka Lakes, a 
popular resort 1,000 feet above sea level, 
where thousands of people annually make 
their summer homes for rest and recuper- 
ation; the Lake of Bays District, where 
some of the finest summer hotels in 
Canada are to be found, and a locality 
replete with natural beauty and _ loveli- 
ness, with splendid fishing; Maganeta- 
wan River, the very hheart-centre for 
sport, with rod and gun; Lake Nipissing 
and the French River where wild and rug- 
ged scenery is to be found, and the atmos- 
phere filled with health giving properties ; 
splendid fishing and hunting grounds are 
found, in this territory; the Temagami 
Region, a forest reserve containing 3,750,- 
000 acres of lakes, rivers and wilderness, 
the scenic grandeur of which is incom- 
parable. Magnificent fishing and hunt- 
ing in season. The 30,000 Islands of 
Georgian Bay is another most delightful 
and beautiful territory, where the most 
interesting trips may be taken. The 
steady increase of tourists to this locality 
is alone proof that it is becoming the 


most popular resort on the inland lakes. - 


The Algonquin National Park of Ontario, 
a comparatively new and attractive re- 
gion, little known to the lover of Rod and 

_ Gun and the tourist, has all the summer 
attractions that appeal to the denizen of 
the city. This territory has been set aside 
by the Provincial Government of Ontario 
solely for the delectation of mankind. 
The gamiest of black bass, speckled trout 
and salmon trout are found here in good- 
ly numbers. Hunting is not allowed. 
The Algonquin Park covers an area of 
2,000,000 acres, there being no less than 
1,200 lakes and rivers within its boundar- 
ies. Good hotel accommodation is found 
in all the districts mentioned, and a postal 
card addressed to the General Advertising 

_ Department, Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem, Montreal, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and illustrated publications of any of 
the districts will be quickly sent to all 
enquirers. 


Near Kingston, a flock of geese that 
got ice and snowbound under a culvert 
in February, have been found after a 
month, alive, though weak with hunger. 


“Summer 
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The following letter, addressed to 


Messrs Wenz and Mackenson, the game 


importers of Yardly, Pa., with respect to. 
the introduction of Hungarian Partridge 
into Canada, will be read with interest: 


Gentlemen :— 

We feel inasmuch as this is the most 
northerly place in North America that 
Hungarian Partridges have been liber- 
ated that we are shirking our duty if we 
do not let the people who are interested 
in restocking preserves know what the 


little feathered beauty has done here. We ~ 


don’t think anyone will question but that 
they are very prolific: One pair was 
found with nineteen young birds in tne 
of 1909 within one hundred 
yards of where we put down birds the 
spring before. While we have not had 
any severe weather this last winter the 
winter of 1908-9 was very cold, going as 
low as forty-five below zero and from 
the large number of birds seen in the fall 
following we feel since the loss was very 
small. The Hungarian Pheasants liber- 


ated here last spring have been seen once © 


in a while during the Winter but as no 
young birds were reported last year we 
are not going to import any more until 
the experiment has been worked out a 
little more. Yours truly, Fred. J. Green. 


No catalogue amongst the many is- 
sued from the press each year for the 
guidance of anglers can be more wel- 
come than that brought out by Messrs. 
Hardy Bros., of Alnwick, England. Years 
ago the catalogue became so elaborate 
as to practically constitute a book of ref- 
erence and with each succeeding issue 
improvements have been effected until 
it has become a Guide with which every 
angler should become acquainted. Of 
late years Messrs. Hardy have bestowed 
some attention upon the Canadian field 
and in the issue for 1910 give promin- 
ence to an article on “Fishing in Canada” 
by Mr. C. F. Lane. They also devote 
a page to the best flies for Canada and 
the States. The catalogue has become a 
book, and although every fisherman will 


heartily enjoy turning over its pages, 


Calgary, February, 1910./ 


> 
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each one of which will recall some pleas- 
ant reminiscences, the fact that there is 
a capital and well arranged index will ap- 
peal to busy men anxious to consult 
some particular portion of the book in a 
hurry. There are many novelties sin the 
new list both for dry fly and wet fly ang- 
lers and a vast variety of things interes- 
ting as well as useful to anglers. For- 
tunate indeed is the man who can outfit 
completely with Messrs. Hardy. Though 
no one can guarantee fish to the angler, 
he may yet be assured, under such cir- 
cumstances, that everything will be in 


his favour and that if success be not a- 


chieved it will be at least be deserved. 
The outside back cover is devoted to a 
colored illustration showing the wonder- 
ful record made by Hardy’s “Palakona” 
rods at the Franco-British Exhibition in 
1908 when three members of the Har- 
dy family won six championships, the 


Palakona rods seventeen gold  med- 
als out of a _ possible twenty-one; 
elevens out of twelve gold medals 
in fly-castings and five gold medals 
with the Silex casting reel. The 


pages of colored illustrations of flies are - 


especially attractive and one ceases to 
wonder even at the exceptionally fine 
record quoted above as one turns over 
the pages of the 1910 edition of the Guide 
and Catalogue and discover something 
of interest on every page. Truly a won- 
derful firm and a most excellerit book. 


The Canadian moose sent from Can- 
ada to New Zealand have arrived at Wel- 
lington and it is proposed to liberate 
them in what is known as the Southern 
lakes district. The fauna of New Zeal- 
and ‘has been enriched in recent years by 
the acclimitisation of several animals 


and none should be more welcome be- 


neath the southern cross than the Cana- 
dian moose. At the request of the New 
Zealand government ten moose were cap- 
tured in Alberta and under the care of 
Mr. Howard Douglas, Commisioner of 
Dominion parks, were shipped to New 
Zealand. All that has been done in 
transporting animals to the southern 
islands of the Pacific has not turned out 
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successful but there are good reasons for 
hoping that the introduction of the moose 
will prove an unqualified success. 


\ 


An interesting discussion took place at 
the annual meeting of the members of the 
Belleville and Bay of Quinte Forest, Fish 
and Game Protective Association. Sev- 
eral of those present spoke strongly 
against the killing of robins and other 
birds by foreigners and boys and urged 
the establishment of gun _ licenses. 
Eventually resolutions upon these lines 
were agreed to and it was decided to call 
the attention of the authorities to these 
points and urge some action upon them. 


Many readers who were interested in. 
the Life and Death Struggle With a 
Grizzly, which appeared in our April is- 
sue will be glad to know that the citizens, 
of Dawson and Stewart River district 
raised the sum of $400 and the Masonic 
Lodges of Dawson donated $250 in aid of 
the unfortunate man, James M. Christie, 
who was fearfully mauled by a bear, with 
the object of sending him to the Jubilee 
Hospital, Victoria, for special surgical 
treatment. The bones having united be- 
fore setting properly, the poor man’s face 
was considerably deformed and a medical 
man expresses the opinion that he will be 
fortunate indeed if he ever regains the 
use of his jaws. However it is a good 
thing to know that the best of medical © 
skill and judgement will now be applied 
to Christie’s case. 


Some extraordinary fly-casting was 
witnessed at Paris on March eleventh, 
where a tournament was held under the 
auspices of the Casting Club of France. 
Mr. John James Hardy, of Hardy Bros., 
fishing tackle manufacturers Alnwick, ~ 
England, British Champion salmon and 
trout fly caster, gave an exhibition 
of fly-casting, for which he used what, 
is probably the. lightest fishing rod 
in the world. It is made of Pala- 
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Very much 
Appreciated 
Now and always 


Has been 
One of the 


| Renowned brands. 


No one 
Ever refuses 


Van Horne Cigar 


Vv 
Lyi 


No. 10 $3.50 No. 14 $5.00 No. 12 $4.00 
@ize of seat .........06. 16 x 16 19 x 19 18x17 
Height of back from seat 23 in. 26 in. 24 in. 
Height of arm from seat 9% in. 16 in. 20 in. 


is sold at less, but you would not want it at any price when placed alongside of YOUNGER’S WIL- 

LOW FURNITURE. I grow my own willow. I supervise personally the workmanship. I guarantee 
strength and durability in every article. As to BEAUTY of this furniture, it speaks for itself. The 
handsome set, illustrated above, sells for $12.60. It comprises three comfortable arm chairs, made ef 
Willow. That means coolness and comfort. There is no reason in the world why you should sit im an ua- 
ventilated and unhealthy upholstered chair when you ean buy these artistic chairs at prices from $3.50 to $18. 
We also manufacture a variety of other Rush and Willow Furniture, including Setees, Arm Chairs, 
Fancy Chairs, Invalid’s Chairs, Tables, Pienic Baskets, Automobilists’ Baskets, and nsumerous other articles. 
Special Baskets of any style made to order. Ne extra packing charges for shipping to outside points. Send 


for ule YOUNGER, 666 Yonge St., Ioronto 


oy HE distinctive feature about my Willow Furniture is not the price, but the quality—lots of Art Furniture 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


The public are hereby notified that the permission given to one, F. J. O’Brien, © 
to solicit subscriptions and accept payment therefor on behalf of ROD AND 
GUN IN CANADA has been cancelled and the publisher will not hold himself 


responsible for any subscriptions given to said O’Brien. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publisher. 


kona bamboo, 7 ft. in length, and 
weighs only 234 oz. With this roa 
Mr. Hardy cast twenty-five yards, which 
is much further than the average cast of 
an expert fisherman using a rod three 


times this weight. The rod is Mr. 
Hardy’s own invention. The cham- 
pion’s nephew, Mr. Laurence Hardy, 


with a rod weighing just over 40z., cast 
thirty and a half yards. He then gave 
an exhibition with a special rod fitted 
with a reel controlled bya brake. With 
this reel Mr- Laurence Hardy cast “oz. 
of bait the remarkable distance of sixty 
yards. 


A Public meeting, although it was held 
under the auspices of the local Conser- 
vative Asociation, was held at Smith’s 
_ Falls, Ont., on April sixth to hear an 
address by Mr. A. Kelly Evans, Fish and 
Game Commissioner for Ontario, on 
“What the Rideau Lakes system means 
to Smith’s Falls and district.””, Mr. Evans 
dwelt upon the possibilities of the tour- 
ist traffic drawn by the excellent fishing 
on the Rideau Lakes System, and pointed 
out that these waters, owing to the large 
amount of flooded land and the quantities 
of stumps and snags therein, afforded the 
most ideal ‘bait-casting ground on the 
whole continent, and that this sport had 
rapidly reached even greater popularity 
than fly-casting among an immense num- 
ber of sportsmen in the States. He gave 
statistics to prove the great sums of 
money now coming into the province 
each year, brought by persons attracted 
by fishing and shooting and maintained 
that. the towns and villages along the 
Rideau Lakes System, by taking a proper 
interest in the question of adequate pro- 


tection, might attract large sums of 
money to them. 

The conservation policy had arrived 
on this continent to stay, and one or 
the other of the great political parties 
must eventually adopt it, in Canada, and 
if the Conservative party took time by 
the forelock and claimed it for its very 
own, he believed it would make the main 
plank in an attractive platform. The 
following resolution was carried unanim: 
ously: “Resolved that this open meeting 
heartily endorses the policy of an ade- 
quate conservation. of our natural re- 
sources, and especially the conservation 
of the game fish, the fisheries and the 
game of the province, and that it recom- 
mends the most energetic protection of 
these resources throughout the whole 
Rideau Lakes System.” 


~ 


The buffalo herd in the Wainwright 
Park were fed no hay this winter. but 
came through in splendid condition living 
entirely on the grass within their enclos- 
ure. 


—_____. 


An Irish story comes from Detroit and 
is sufficiently good to partake of an in- 
ternational character. Two men were 
duck hunting in the marshes when an 
Irishman came along, and appeared much 
interested in their doings. After some 
bargaining ‘he became the purchaser of 
a couple of ducks which one of the most 
successful hunters had just knocked over, 
but, which were only wounded. ‘The 
Irishman picked them up when the birds 
began a terrible squawking, “Quawk, 
Quawk, Quawk !” “Divil a bit will ye 
walk,” exclaimed the Irishman, “ye won’t 
walk, I'll be after carryin’ ye.” 


a an 7 
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THERMOS, | ANTICOR 


The sportsmen of to-day have become geen 
enthused over THERMOS as being one of their 
greatest conveniences and comforts. Shaves them away wafer by 


In THERMOS a long felt want is supplied. wafer until it gets the core. 


NO DANGER. NO PAIN. 
Callous flesh of all kinds eas- 
ily and quickly removed. 


The Same Bottle— 
Keeps Contents 
Ice Cold 3 Days 


without Ice 


THE SAFETY CORN SHAVER 
THERMOS Keeps 


Contents Hot 24 
Hours without Fire G 


PERFECT SELF-TREAT- 
MENT 

Avoid using dangerous knives 

and razors. Next time may 

be fatal. 


For Sale by Drug, 
Hardware, Jewelry 
and Sporting 
Goods stores. 


Buy ANTICOR to-day. Price 
$1.25, including 3 double- 
edged blades. 


The Vacuum does 
it. No chemicals 
used. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Ask for THER- 
MOS, Price, $2.75 


Filled, emptied 
and cleaned like } 
an ordinary bottle. For Sale by Drug, Shoe, 
Hardware and Jewelry stores, 


or write, 


Every bottle guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded 


CANADIAN MERCHANDISE LIMITED 
Hunter-Rose Bldg. - - . Toronto 


CANADIAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. LTD. 
12-14 Sheppard St. - - - Toronte 


We Outfit Camping Parties 


There are several excellent canoe trips in Ontario, of which we 
can furnish serviceable charts, as well as providing the 


Provisions, Tents, Utensils, Blankets 
and General Camp Outfit. 


For upwards of a quarter of a century, it has been a special feature 
of our business to outfit Camping Parties, and we know the requirements 


thoroughly and invite enquiries. 


MICHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1835. 7 King Street West, TORONTO, Canada 
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The flash of the headlight from the 
locomotive on the Shediac branch train 
about half way between Painsec Junc- 
tion and Shediac on the Intercolonial 
Railway, on Saturday evening, April se- 


cond, revealed no less than ten large — 


moose within a short distance of each 
other along the rails, one of the animals 
being struck ‘by the engine, and so badly 
hurt that the trainmen killed it. The 
locomotive crew were somewhat startled 
by the sight of such a large number of 
the antlered forest monarchs standing 
between the rails, but at the first blast 
from the locomotive’s whistle, all the 
animals except one dashed off towards 
the woods. The remaining moose was 
apparently bewildered by the roar of 
the train, and the glare of the electric 
head-light, and made scarcely any effort 
to move as the train bore down upon it. 
It was impossible to bring the train to a 
standstill, and moving at reduced speed 
the locomotive struck the animal, tossing 
it into the ditch, and breaking one of its 
fore-legs. To put the moose out of 
agony, one of the trainmen mercifully 
despatched it. The large carcass was 
placed on board a flat car, taken to Pt. du 
Chene, and on Sunday a feast was held. 
Single moose have been frequently sight- 
ed by the trainmen and passengers along 
this portion of the I. C2ER spat it sea 
decidedly unusual occurrence to see such 
a large number of the animals at one 
time. From all indications, local hunters 
will not be obliged to go outside the 
county for successful big game hunting 
when the season opens next fall. 


The American trade evidently values 
Canadian manufactured Fishing Rods. 
The Allcock, Laight and Westwood Com- 
pany, fishing tackle manufacturers, 78 
_ Bay Street, Toronto., have just made a 
shipment of their hand made fishing rods 
to San Francisco, California. This is the 
seventh shipment of fishing rods they 
have made to different cities in the 
States. 


At the recent National Exposition at 
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Quito, Ecuador, the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
was awarded a diploma of honor. 


Mr. John Forman, of Montreal, Que- 
bec, has ordered a 30-45 h.p. Model B, 4 
cylinder Sterling engine for a boat he is 
having made for his own use. 


Geo. A. Blewett, of Napanee, Ont., is | 


having built by M. L-. Butler, Brighton, 
Ont., a 32’ x 5’ 3” boat, which will be 


powered with an 18-25 h.p. Model B, 


Sterling engine. 


The best and highest priced fox skin 
sold in Edmonton this year was broughit 
in from Grand Prairie. 
man was the lucky possessor, and Wm. 
Jaeger, representing Jos. Ullman, of St. 
Paul, the buyer. The skin is classed as 
silver fox No. 1 and is really thre-quarters 
black- Mr. Jaeger says it is the best skin 
shown in Edmonton for years and the 


price, $1,075, the highest price paid this — 


year. The skin was shipped to St. Paul. 


~ 


An important announcement was made 
by the Hon. Dr. Reaume, the Minister in 
charge of fish and game interests for 
Ontario, to a deputation from South 
Brant. The Minister stated that the 
Government intended to establish pro- 
vincial fish hatcheries, and for this pur- 
pose had purchased a piece of land near 
Brantford where a start would be made. 


——__— 


“Sportsman John,” writes from +King- 
ston: Having read the changes in the 
Ontario game laws I feel duty bound to 
suggest that some sportsman, who un- 
derstands and has made a study of our 
game birds, should take the trouble to 
lay before the authorities a few common 
sense remarks connected with the game 


Alex. Monk- | 
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YE MIGHTY HUNTERS 


Know The Joy and Healthfulness of The 
Pure Fresh Air of Nature And Yet, 


When it comes to settling down 
for the winter at home, you are 
content to live in an overheated 
and very dry atmosphere, such as 
the average warm air furnace sup- 
plies, and which soon deprives 
you of all the benefits gained by 
your outings. 


Why Not Heat Your House 
Comfortably and Healthfully 
With a 


“Good Cheer ” 
Circle Waterpan 


Furnace BE: 


It means warmed air tempered aa 


with nature’s humidity; an at- 


bab 
WOCDSHOEE ONT 
mosphere with lots of warmth in == , 


it at a temperature of from 68 to 
70 degrees, for the volume of heat in humid air is greater than that in dry 
air and the diffusion of the heat of longer duration. It avoids the necessity 
of éxcessive temperatures, saves your furniture and wood fittings from warp- 
ing and shrinking, makes it possible to grow house plants successfully, 
lessens your fuel bill—and guards the health of the 
household as only nature’s air can do. 


Our Booklet mailed free on request. 


>- 
d 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. WOODSTOCK, Ont. 
Established 1845. Incorporated 1892. 
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laws of our beautiful province of Ontario. 
Take for instance woodcock. Anyone 
who has ever shot woodcock knows that 
they leave this country during the full 
moon in October. We are, therefore, ac- 
cording to the new proposition, only al- 
lowed about fifteen days’ woodcock 
shooting in Canada. Our cousins south 
of us have wood cock shooting from Oc- 
tober to April (thanks to us)- About the 
end of April what is left of them return 
to us. We breed them, feed them, and 
when old enough they go back south, to 
be shot in the sugar cane by torchlight. 
ur cousins, no doubt, say what unsel- 
fish people those Canadians are, they 
raise nice, fat woodcock for us, not being 
allowed to shoot for themselves. 

Again, take duck shooting. They are 
also birds of passage. The law forbids 
our shooting them in the rice beds, or 
feeding grounds, but anyone belonging to 
the clubs are not only allowed to shoot 
them but to lure them to their ponds by 
feeding. Ducks that breed around our 
Ontario lakes are black duck, wood duck, 
occasionally a blue bill and whistler (1 


am not speaking of Northern Ontario). : 


My advice is to protect our own birds, 
quail, grouse (so-called partridges), also 
hares. 

The shooting season of birds of pass- 
age, snipe. woodcock, ducks, geese, swans, 
etc., should be open from 1st September 
to the 31st December, generally the wea- 
ther closes it before that date. If allow- 
ed to shoot geese in the spring on their 
way north to breed why not ducks? I 
consider spring shooting should not be 
allowed in any case. 

It is surprising, since the law allows so 
short a shooting season, that it does 
not forbid it altogether, and any Cana- 
dian found with a shotgun in his posses- 
sion, should expect penal servitude. 
Then, we could say, “Cousin Johnnie, 
you have taken nearly all, or at least, a 
great part of our inheritance, and now 
that the game birds are becoming scarce, 
you shall have what is left of them- 
We will feed them, nurse them, in 
Canada for you to shoot.” Seriously 
speaking, why not pass a law putting a 
limit on the birds shot per day. That 
law might not suit some of the pot hunt- 
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ers belonging to the clubs about Lake ~ 


Erie, or Lake St. Clair, but it would pre- ~ 


serve the game to a great degree. 5 
It is never the genuine sportsman who ' 

destroys game. 

migrants, and land being cleared up, 


and especially the wet springs that have 


prevailed for the last number of years. 


Last autumn there was any amount of — 


grouse (partridge), in the woods, but 
real sportsmen keep the law, although I 
imagine there were as many sold as in 
previous years. 

I repeat, put a limit on the number of 
birds shot per day, allow any gun to 
be used, and you will find that it will 
tend to preserve game. Game wardens 
will do their duty much more easily than 
by chasing after men to find out what 
gun they are using. The automatic gun 
is prohibited, although not half as dead- 
ly as two double-barrelled guns in a hide 
or canoe; it is only fit for wounded ducks 
as I proved the year it came out. 

Speaking of deer, fancy.a hunter tak- 
ing all the trouble, and cost of going into 
the woods for one shot. The same rea- 
son applies to scarcity of deer, viz., clear- 
ing the land, etc. Preserve the forest, 
kill the wolves and you will have deer- 


The Toronto Globe says: There is a 
project on foot to introduce the big game 
of Africa into the great marsh lands of 
one or more of the southern States. This 
will be an interesting and probably a 
useful experiment, and will not be attend- 
ed with the uncertainty and danger in- 


volved in transplanting birds and small ~ 
domestic rat of this ~ 


mammals. The 
country is an importation from Europe, 
and is certainly a permanent infliction. 
Its introduction here and elsewhere ‘has 
been purely accidental. The rabbit thas 
become a serious pest in Australia, where 
it was introduced in the hope that it 
would be a valuable addition to the fauna 
of that colony. The English sparrow 
has become a pest on this continent, and 
it has come to stay. Its introduction 
was intemtional, and the results show 
that any such transportation is attended 
with uncertainty and danger. The warn- 


ing has not served to prevent the intro- — 


It is the influx of im- 


sl 
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Oil Tan Moccasins & Hunting Boots 
That Beat Them All. 


IMPORTANT. 


Our Moccasins are 
all made with the 
patent Stiffened 
Heel. 


What would your 
boot be like with- 
out a Stiffener ? 


A Moccasin with- 
out our Patent 
Heel would be 
the same. 


We Genteol all 
rights. 


This is a 

a 
point we lead in. 
It stiffens. Will 
notrip. Will not 
break down. 


GOOD HEALTH! 
DRINK 


BROMO MINERAL 


The well known morning bracer. 
Sweetens a sour stomach 


Sold at all Hotels in Canada 


ALSO DEALERS 
IN ALL KINDS OF 


HOTEL GLASSWARE 


AND 


HOTEL SUPPLIES. 


BROMO MINERAL CO0., 


86 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. 


When writing Advertiser: hKadly 


Our Hunting Boot with 
double sewed sole. 


We have been making Moccasins 
for years, and know what is 
required, 


Our list comprises 6 inch, 10 
inch, 14 inch and 16 inch legs, with 
or without soles and heels. Double 
or single soles sewed or nailed on. 


Beal Bros. 


52 Wellington St. East, 
Toronto, Ontario 
‘Tanners & Manufacturers 
of Moccasins, Leggings, 
te 


have been on the market for over 
fifty years and are known from At- 
lantic to Pacific for their uniform 
excellent quality. 


If your grocer does not keep 
these in his stock, write us direct. 
Made under Government Inspection. 


F. W. Fearman Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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duction of the English starling, and, al- 
though it is as yet confined to the locality 
where it has been liberated, it may be- 
come in time a worse pest than the spar- 
row. 

With the introduction of big game 
there is no danger of afflicting the coun- 
try with destructive pests. Any that 
tend to become unduly numerous can be 
kept in check. The southern swamps 
and natural parks may serve to preserve 
some species threatened with extermina- 
tion in the country where they are in- 
digenous. The strict enforcement of 
game laws by the State authorities should 
make the experiment successful. Many 
species of big game in Africa are not only 
interesting but economically valuable- 
Although the transportation of wild an- 
imals to unusual surroundings is always 
attended with uncertainty, they should 
succeed if the changes are not injurious. 
It is only with small mammals and birds 
which may multiply unchecked that there 
is danger. If the experiment is success- 
ful some of the southern swamps may 
acquire all the attractiveness without the 
dangers of African jungles. 


A writer in the Youth’s Companion es- 
timates that over 150,000 robins were 
shot or snared in the vicinity of a Ten- 
nessee town, where they were offered 
for sale at ten cents a dozen. Such des- 
truction is apt to disturb the balance of 
nature’s forces and lead to a dangerous 
increase in insect pests. Some States 
and some nations are discouragingly slow 
in learning the folly of bird destruction. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Brome Lake Fish and Game Protection 
Society held at Knowlton, Que., recently, 
arrangements were completed to have the 
Lake patrolled nightly by two watchmen. 
The penalty for catching fish out of sea- 
son is very heavy, and the Society will 
pay $25.00 to anyone furnishing informa- 
tion leading to a conviction. Consider- 
able money is to be spent this spring 
and the various inlets to the lake will be 
carefully gone over, with nets, when it 
is hoped that a large quantity of perch 
will be removed, thus much improving 
bass and pickerel fishing. 
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NEW HUNTING & FISHING CAMP 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. | 

The writer has this spring completed a 
series of camps in the Mattagomi Forest 
Reserve for all-round-the-year-sport. with 
headquarters at the old and _ historic 
Hudson Bay ‘Co.’s Post, Fort. Mattogami. 

This Post is about fifty miles north of 
Bisco, on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and is connected by 
water routes for hundreds of miles in 
every direction. 

A fast line of motor-launches, belong- 
ing to the Bisco-Porcupine Transport Co., 
run daily from Bisco past Fort Mattog- 
ami for one hundred miles straight north 
to the Porcupine gold fields, thus making 
access to this hitherto inaccessable ter- 
ritory, quick, easy and comfortable. 

Having been inaccessable to sports- 
men and tourists in the past the Reserve 
is now one of the finest moose grounds 
in Ontario. Many of the bulls, being old, 
carry. splendid antlers. Bear are 
numerous, with caribou and deer fairly 
so. The caribou are moving north from 


‘the increasing moose, while the deer are 


coming up from the over hunted south 
and south-east. Wolves are also follow- — 
ing the deer. First-class duck shooting 
is also to be obtained in the wild rice beds 
in the grassy river country in the fall. 
Several canoe routes start from the fort 
to all points of the compas;, including the 
Mattogami River north to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and on down to Jaines 
Bay. The fishing consists of muskal- 
onge, pike, grey trout, red speckled trout 
in rivers and lakes, with brook trout in 
the smaller streams. There is no bass at 
present, but some may be found in some 
of the hundreds of unfished lakes and 
rivers. ; ; 

The muskalonge run large and in these — 
cold, northern waters are terrific fighters, 
as are the pike. The red speckled trout, 
—the same as found in Nepigon River 
—require no recommendation as to their 
fighting qualties. 

I will furnish guides—only the real old 
type of hunting and trapping Indian can 
be furnished—tents, canoes and camping 
outfits. All information given by writ- 
ing to J. A. Hope, Fort Mattogam1, Hoes 
Ontario. x 
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A PORTABLE SUMMER COTTAGE 


is recognized as the CORRECT Summer 
Residence for 1910, and will relieve you 
of the worry of building. 

Mr. A. G. Bagshaw, Manager, Union 
Bank of Canada, Haileybury, said, after 
placing his order: “ That relieves me ofa 
great deal of worry that has been troubling 
me for months.” 

We can do the same for you. 


THE SCHULTZ BROS. CO., Ltd., 39 ALBION STREET, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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ARMSTRONG’S SPORTING CAMPS, JACK FISH, ONT. 


Trout fishing on the North Shore of Lake Superior. 

Visit Armstrong’s fine large camps, suitable for ladies and gentlemen. 

Motor boat service provided. 

Anglers can fish the Steel, Prairie, Black and McKellar’s Rivers from Armstrong’s Home Camp. 
Canoe Routes from Lake Superior to Hudson’s Bay. Write for full particulars. 


Cc. ARMSTRONG, JACK FISH, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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THE NEWHOUSE TRAP 


Never 


is absolutely reliable. 
fails to hold the game. Positive 
in action, easy to set, wM aot 7, 
get out of order. a 

Made in all sizes to catch any- 
thing from a rat to a bear, 


You need one in your house. 
Keeps the temperature exact- 
ly right, day and night. Saves coal, saves 
worry. Works on furnaces, hot water or 
steam heaters. Anyone can attach. 


It Tends the Heater. 


The simplest apparatus made, guaranteed 
to work perfectly and last for years. Big 
and little homes need it. Send today for 
booklet. 

BEERS BROS. THERMOSTAT OO. 
160 Portland Ave. Rochester, M. Y. 


Send for Catalogue 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 


Niagara Falls, Ontarlo 
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The Syracuse Gas Engine Company have en- 
tered for the regatta at Peoria, described as the 
greatest fresh water regatta of the year, which 
will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th next. The 
boat entered for the race will be equipped with a 
‘‘Big Six’’ engine, manufactured by the Com- 
pany, and ariven by Mr. E. 8S. Paradis, the gen- 
eral manager. The Syracuse boat will be entered 
in the free for all and 32 foot class races. The 
Syracuse Company was reorganised last year and 
Mr. Paradis, the weil known motor boat enthus- 
fast, means to let it be known just what a good 
‘product he has to sell. Their patened exhaust 
fncludes so many special features that they claim 
increased powers which go forth to place them 
fn the front of motor boat success. By making 
the whole engine, except the working parts of 
the cylinders, of aluminum great weight is saved 
though the weight saving is not overdone. It 
is hardly possible to use more aluminum in mak- 


{ng an engine than is used in making the Syra- 


euse—and still play safe. An aluminum eylin- 
der is not practical in marine service and the 
‘Syracuse people would rather do as they are doing 
and build an engine good enough to beat an all- 
aluminum constructed motor and build their en- 
gine of materials that leave no room for doubt as 
their wearing ability. 


All indications predict a record motor boating 
‘season on the Pacific Coast this year. The races 
and regettas held there last summer greatly in- 
creased enthusiasm over the sport, and many new 
oats are now being built or planned. 

One large engine builder, The Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Co., has already shipped several car- 
loads to points on the Coast, including Seattle, 


‘Vancouver, 
‘Angeles. 


San Francisco, Sacramento and Los 


Mr. Harford, Manager of the Western Engine 
& Supply vv., the large marine supply house of 
‘Vancouver, has ordered a carload of Ferro en- 
gines to be shipped immediately. This initial 
shipment will be followed by others, as large, 
ater in the season. 


Mr. Harford has just returned from a visit to 
the plant of The Ferro Machine & Foundry Ce., 
fn Cleveland, where he has been familiarizig 
‘himself with the 1910 Ferro models. He plaeed 
‘the above order personally while at the factory. 
Mr. Harford is enthusiastic over the Pacifie Coast 
and British Columbia, particularly as a field for 
‘motor boating. He has built up an excellent 
‘business there in boats, engines and marine ac- 
‘eessories, and is fully convinced that the coming 
‘season will be the greatest ever in his experiences. 


A new model is always of interest to all gun- 
ners and readers will be pleased to learn partic- 
‘ulars of the new Model 27 Marlin repeating rifle 
about to be placed on the market by the Marlin 
‘Firearms Company of New Haven, Conn. 
rifles are ali take down, this action being very 
simple and invaluable for convenience of carrying 
and cleaning. The mechanism while simple is 
strong, without a single small or weak part to get 
out of order. All have smokeless steel barrels, 24 
inches long only. The sights are Rocky moun- 
‘tain adjustable rear sight and ivory bead front 
sight. The magazine holds six shots, giving, with 
one in the chamber, seven shots at one lozding. 
The advent of this new model is worth more than 
passing notice inasmuch as it is the only pump 
action repeating rifle made in the popular 25-20 
and 32-20; 


The | 


ubers axa the manufacturers declare 
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oT COMFORT is the first essential of the 
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Cutten & Foster 


Toronto 


American Auto Top 
Manufacturers 


Auto Tops. Boat Tops. Tent Cots. 


The Handy Tent Cot. 


Price $12.00, from your dealer or from us. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


We can furnish Auto Tops for 
any Style of Automobile in Pan- 
tasote or Mohair. 


For Black Tongue 
IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and 
mastered the trouble 


PRICE ™ - 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Free Book on Dog Diseases 


H. CLAY GLOVER. V. S. 
118 West 31st Street, New York City 


on the market. 


Sportsman. Your feet have 


to stand the hardest knocks. Protect them with 
WITCH-ELK BOOTS, the lightest and easiest boot 
Made in all heights for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Ask your dealer to order a pair or write 


for Catalog “R. and G.” 


(We make a strong line of Golf, Tennis and Yachting Shoes). 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
Mfgrs. Sporting and Athletic Footwear. DETROIT, MICH. 


Trophies and Prizes 
FOR ALL EVENTS 
We are specialists in the line 


and clubs will serve their best 
interests by writing us. ss 


JAS. D:. BAILEY, ‘Lif: 


Jewelers, Yonge St. Arcade 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 


Don’t Wait 
Write today for 
THE AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR AND MOTOR CAR 


Send us ten cents and receive a sample 
copy of one of the most interesting maga- 
zines concerning Chauffeurs and Automobile 
owners ever published. 


One Year’s Subscription ............ $1.00 
(United States and Canada) 
OLR 30:70 ast AMS ws hang $1.50 
Published 1931 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CITY, U.S.A. 
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it to be the most powerful pump action repeater 
in the market suitable for use in settled districts. 
The 25-20 and 32-20 cartridges are excellent for 
rabbits, woodchucks, foxes, wolves and deer and 
‘for many years there has been an insistent de- 
mand for a pump action repeater to handle these 
‘excellent cartridges. The model 27 is built extra 
‘strong to stand the pressure and resist the wear 
of high velocity smokeless loads with metal jack- 
'eted bullets. «whe solid top and side ejector have 
many advantages as the experienced shooter well 
knows and promote rapid, accurate firing, the 
real test of a repeater. With the illustrations 
accompanying this notice our readers will be able 
to follow the description we have given and ap- 
‘preciate the numerous advantages of the new 
model. A circular giving full information will 
‘be forwarded anyone who will send a postal to 
‘the Company direct, mentioning Rod and Gun in 
‘Canada. 


Hunters, anglers and voyageurs will be inter- 
ested to know that the Stickler Weedless Wheel 
Co., Portage, Wis., U. S. A., have made arrange- 
‘ments to have their propellers for the Canadian 
‘trade cast at Guelph, Ont., by the Gilson Mfg. 


Co., Ltd., thus insuring prompt delivery and min- 
imum transportation charges. Orders may be sent 
direct to the Gilson people or to the Canadian 
Fairbanks Co. Ltd., Montrael, Toronto, Winni- 
peg. The Stickler is the only self-clearing pro- 
peller manufactured in Canada. Hence no cus- 
toms duty to pay. It is claimed for this wheel 
that 1t will take a motor boat anywhere there is 
water to float it, regardless of the density of 
facquatic vegetation; that it helps the sportsman 
through many a weed-choked channel to those se- 
cluded pools and marshes where shooting and ang- 
ling are best because seldom invaded by man. 


An announcement of great interst to gunners 
is made by the Messrs. J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., whose produc- 
tions have acquired such a high reputation. The 
firm have decided to furnish all further issues of 
'No. 44 Ideal Rifles in 22 cal R. F. with Automatic 

‘Ejector, thus rendering the rifle more desirable 
than ever. This is to be done without increase 
of list price, $10, and with the added feature the 
popularity of the rifle is bound to increase. Stev- 
ens Ideal Rifles furnish an international stan- 
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The New Savage Featherweight. 


dard, and are splendidly adapted for either tar- 
get or sporting purposes. They hold the first 
honors for accuracy in the United States, Great 
Britain, and South and Western Australia. A 


catalogue giving full particulars of the standard he : 


productions of the firm will be sent to any ad- 
dress if application is made direct to the manu- 
facturers, mentioning Rod and Gun in Canada. 


The well known Savage Featherweight rifle is 
now supplied by the Savage Arms Company, of 
Utica, N. Y., with the take down feature. The 
Company find, since placing the Featherweight 
pattern on the market, an increasinn demand for 
the take down as a feature of this rifle, particu- 
larly by the sportsmen who desire an ideal light 
and compact hunting arm, weighing only six and 
a quarter pounds. A new exclusive Savage fea- 
ture, interchanging barrels, has also been embod- 
ied, and the owner of one of these rifles can, by 
simply removing the fore end, change the caliber of 
his rifle by merely inserting one barrel for another 
without any further adjustment of the arm. The 
rifle is furnished in the 303, 30-30 and 25-35 cal- 
ibers, allowing, if desired the following combin- 
ations: 303 and 25-35 caliber; 30-30 and 25-35 


caliber. The makers claim that this production 
offers not only a variety of calibers but is also 
one of the lightest, empact and most powerful 
arms on the market to-day, equipping a sports- 
man so completely that he is ready for game of 
any size or description. The rifle has the regu- 
lation metal bead front sight, the only other tront 
sight adapted to it being the ivory bead at the 
extra cost of $1.00. It can be supplied with any 
of the regular standard rear sights. 20 ineh 
Round Barrel. Weight, 6% Ibs. Price $25.00. 
Extra Barrels $10.00. - 


Grading of furs has given rise to much contro-. 
versy and discontent and a number of trappers 
of Northern Minnesota have determined to grade 
their own furs. While the average trapper and 
hunter is not familiar with what has become the 
find art of grading, they believe that with their 
own knowledge of furs and the study of ‘‘Slo- 


man’s Encyclopedia of Fur Facts’’ they may ~ 


soon become experts. The book, which is sup- 
plied for the asking to the clients of Messrs. M. 
Sloman & Company, fur dealers, Detroit, and to 
others writing for a copy for 25 cents, explains 


ar 
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A Farm in Sunny Alberta Will Pay Hand- 


some Dividends. 


The above scene is a very popular way of preparing the ground for crop in Southern 
Alberta. In the foreground is a Gasoline Tractor drawing a gang of six plows, and in the 
distance is a large Steam Tractor drawing ten plows with a packer or pulverizer attached 
to the plows. Each plow in a gang will turn over two acres a day. 

We have over 50,000 acres of choice grain land from which to choose at prices 
ranging from $9.00 to $30.00 per acre, on very easy terms of payment spread over a term 
of years. 

Money invested in good Alberta farm lands is a better and safer investment than a 
first mortgage, as it has been clearly proven that it is the most productive grain land on the 
continent, and the quality of the grain is second to none. Thirty to forty dollars per acre 
is a very ordinary return to be realized from a grain crop each year, so you ean see that 
this land is bound to advance very rapidly in price. 

Over 80,000 ‘American farmers came into the North-West last season, and it is expected 


that over 100,000 will come in this year. . 
The greater part of these farmers located in Alberta, which speaks volumes for the 
province. 


If desired, we can arrange to develop this land and put it under cultivation the first 
season at the actual cost of the work. This plan will enable you to move on to an improved 
place. 

A small amount of money invested in Alberta farm lands will show you handsome 
returns. 

We have a large block of choice fruit lands in Southern British Columbia, which we are 
selling in ten-acre plots at prices ranging from $75.00 per acre up, on very easy terms of 
payment. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 


J. A. BRAIN & CO.,, 


R. B. ROSS, Room R, Grain Exchange Building, 
Manager Sales Department CALGA RY, AL TA& 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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which trappers need to know in order to obtain 
full values for their furs. Trappers who obtain 
this book will also discover in its pages numer- 
ous pointers for aiding in the increase of catches 
and much information of direct service and value 
to trappers. Messrs. Sloman, who have been in 
business for twenty years, hold shipments separ- 
ate on request and guarantee the highest returns 
obtainable, in addition to which they pay express 
charges on shipments of over $10.00. Canadian 
trappers must be deeply interested in these state- 


ments. 


Interesting throughout to every motor boat 
owner, and all who think of purchasing a motor, 
is the catalogue of the Gray Motor Company for 
1910, issued by the Gray Motor Company, of De- 
troit, Mich. In addition to many fine illustrations 
showing the Gray product in its various horsepow- 
ers and different portions of the outfit and letter- 
press descriptions so clear that all may under- 
stand and appreciate them, the centre pages are 
taken up with a Gray motor, so shown as to bare 
its workings, and by means of red arrows every 
part is pointed out and described. This is very 
aptly described as “The whole story boiled 
down.” “Some questions and .answers about 
Gray Motors” contain a great deal that will 
interest all who have to do with motors. In- 
deed the catalogue contains much beyond an 
ordinary catalogue and although the Gray 
motor is naturally to the front throughout 
there is a great deal of a deeply interesting nature 
to all motorists. In this way the catalogue be- 
comes almost a book of reference about motors 
and the many illustrations add materially not 
only to the interest but also to the capacity of 
the motorist in understanding the necessarily tech- 
nical terms which have some times to be used in 
description. 


A beautifully illustrated, well gotten up book- 
let constitutes the 1910 catalogue of the Caille 
Perfection Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., the 
makers of the Caille marine and stationary Per- 
fection engines. To the motor boat owner, 
whose engine is a matter of supreme importance, 
it will be a delight to dwell upon the fine represen- 
tations of these beautiful engines and to follow, 
by means of the sectional views and those of 
parts, the methods by which the beauty and util- 
ity of the whole are secured. Emphasis is laid 
upon the workmanship put into the Caille Per- 
fection motor and the fact that every part is made 
in the firm’s factory goes far to explain the fact 
that ‘‘perfection’’ is reached in reality as well as 
in name. Illustrations are given of the motors 
from two to 30 horsepower, and those of sections 
and parts are equally as fine and interesting. The 
‘explanations of outfits, price list of parts, di- 
mensions of engines, and terms are all both of 
interest and importance to the motor boat owner 
who is likely to value such a catalogue and to use 
it often for reference. ‘A copy will be forwarded 
on direct application to the Company at Detroit, 
Mich., if mention is made of Rod and Gun in 
Canada. 
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Boat and Canoe Works, Ottawa. Catalogue A. 
deals with boats and canoes and gives such details 
and examples as will interest every, boatman; 
Catalogue B. illustrates launches, motors and mot- 
or boat tops. The managers report that their 
sales of the Lockwood Ash and Wonder motors 


’ 


A fine spring catalogue is issued by the Capital 4 


} 


show an increase up to the middle of March of 


twenty per cent. over the previous season’s sales. 
A copy of the catalogue ean be had for the ask- 
ing by any reader who will address a postal direct 
to the works and mention Rod and Gun in Canada. 


A great step forward has been made in gas 
engine construction by the successful production 
of an aluminum cylinder, with a coat in iron 


liner for the piston travel, which has been done 


by the inventors, the General Machinery Company, 
Bay City, Mich. Their Smalley motors are now 
furnished as desired by their customers either all 
iron or all aluminum, great weight reduction being 
accomplished by the latter. 


A very interesting article on ‘‘Small Bore 
Guns’’ has been published by Messrs. Parker 
Bros. the well known manufacturers of the Park- 
er Gun, of Meriden, Conn. The article describes 
the powers and capabilities of the 20 guage gun 
and gives some advice, founded upon -experience, 
as to the best loads. Recoil, it is pointed out, is 


always disastrous to good and consistent shooting — 


and ‘‘ generally accountable for more bad shooting 
than all other causes combined.’’ While the 
length of barrels is a matter of individual choice 
the majority appears to lean to 28 when quail, 
woodecock and ruffed grouse are to be shot in 
woods and thickets. For open shooting on the 
prairies and marshes 30 or even 32 inch barrels, 
full choke, chambered for long shells are recom-~ 
mended on the ground that they can be aligned 
more accurately, especially at long range. When 
first introduced the small-bores were looked upon 
with distrust and suspicion but they are now re- 
commended with confidence for all kinds of up- 
land game shooting. A copy of the article will 
be forwarded upon application to the Company 
and mentioning Rod and Gun in Candada. 


The Capital Boat & Canoe Works, of Ottawa, 
are working overtime, so great is the demand for — 
their boats this season. This Company are also 
the agents for Lockwood-Ash motors and report 
that sales are very heavy in the Ottawa Valley 
this year. 


The B.:F. Brown Gas Engine Company, 404 
South Franklin Street, Syracuse, N.Y., manufac- 
turers of the well known Brownie canoe engine, 
1-3 H.P. with other sizes up to 80 H.P., whose 
advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue. are 
desirious of appointing agents for these engines 
throughout Canada. The engines are simple, 
accessible, reliable and up-to-date and satisfied 
customers testify to their excellence. 
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ARE YOU 


on the list for a copy of 


"Tours to Summer Haunts ” 


| describing 


Canadian f a Canadian 


Tours Z| Resorts | 


BY THE SE AI 


Quebec, i. Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, Prince 


Edward Island. 


Write Advertising Dept. Intercolonial 
| Railway, Moncton, N.B. | 
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in a concise and simple manner the exact points 

The ©. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
of New York have issued the following circular 
dated April 1st: To the Trade:—We beg to an- 
nounce that Mr. August Stoeckicht has resigned 
as Treasurer and Manager of our Company and 
that Mr. Fred Sehmid, who has been connected 
with our firm for the past ten years, has been 
elected to succeed him. At this oceasion we wish 
to thank you ror past favors and with the gen- 
eral return of prosperity, we feel satisfied that 
our business with you will also increase consid- 
erably during the coming season. We are pre- 
pared to aid you through our advertising depart- 
ment in sale of our goods and would appreciate 
it if you would avail yourself of our offer in this 
respect. Very truly yours, C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Company. 


Something new in the way of fishing rods is a 
split canoe rod wound with fine steel wire. This 
makes the rod practically unbreakable, while not 
increasing the weight of the rod to any notice- 
able extent. It is made by the well known firm 
of Henry Wilkes & Co., 76 Wellington Street W., 
Toronto, and the merits of this rod are well worth 
the investigation of every fisherman. The firm 
of Henry Wilkes & Co., of Studley, England was 
established in 1815, and has steadily grown untu 
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now they employ in the neighborhood of 1000 


workmen. 


With the ever growing army of amateur photo- 
graphers, sporting and ont-door scenes of all kinds 
are much in demand. For these Wellington ’xtra 
speedy plate gives great advantages. Messrs. 
Messrs. Wellington & Ward, Montreal, point with 
pride to the fact that many of the Government 
departments at Ottawa and also at the headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Pacifie Railway their plates 
and papers are used. When it is remembered 
that these goods had first to undergo severe tests 
before selection, the fact is highly creditable and 
justifies the claims made by the manufacturers 
on behalf of their goods. 


The Canadian Merchandise Limited, whose ad- 
dress is Hunter-Rose Building, Toronto, have 
closed arrangements with the American Sales 
Company of Rochester, N.Y., manufacturers of 
Novelties and Specialties, to represent them in 
Canada. One of the specialties manufactured by 
this Company is the Safety Automatic Stropper, 
an article that thas already been advertised in 
this magazine and for which there is a splendid 
demand in Canada. 


application to 


J. D. McDONALD, Union Station, Toronto, Ontario. 
J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. 
GEO. W. VAUX, General Passenger Agent, Montreal. 


G. T. BELL, Asst. 


THE FINES? 


FISHING RESORTS IN 
AMERICA | 


are located in the “Highlands of Ontario,’ Canada, and are reached by 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Double-Track Tourist Route. 


THE KIND YOU CATCH AND WHERE THEY ARE CAUGHT, 
LAKE OF BAYS—Speckled Trout, Salmon Trout and Black Bass. 
ALGONQUIN PARK—Speckled Trout, Black Bass, and Salmon Trout. 
TEMAGAMI—Black Bass, Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Wall-eyed Pike. 
LAKE NIPISSING—Black Bass, Maskinonge, Pickerel, Pike 
GEORGIAN BAY—Black Bass, Salmon Trout, Lake Trout, Pickerel, Pike 
OPEN SEASONS—Black Bass, June 16th to April 14th ‘following year. 
Speckled Trout, May ist to Sept. 14th. 
Salmon Trout and Lake Trout, Dec. 1st to Oct. 31st following year. 
Maskinonge, June 16th to April 14th following year. 
Pickerel, May 16th to April 14th, following year. 
Handsome descriptive literature relative to any of these districts, mailed free on 


ae riting Advertisers kindly mention Rop AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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The Newest 
Fishing Waters in Canada 


—just a little above the usual “summer tourist” line are reached by the 
railways of the Canadian Northern System. 


Salmon, Trout and Deep-Sea fishing in Nova Scotia. 
OQuananiche and Trout in Quebec. 
Black Bass, Maskalonge and Trout in Northern Ontario. 
Black Bass, Trout and Maskalonge west of the Great Lakes. 
Salmon in Cape Breton Island. 
There is unlimited choice of sport and localities—within easy reach of 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec and Halifax. If you want real fishing, in new, 


unspoiled waters, write tor information and literature to the Information 
Bureau, 


Canadian Northern Railway System 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


"Most Direct Route to the Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lake, Lake of Bays, Manganetewan River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 


Plan to Spend Your Summer Holidays This 
Year at One of These Delightful Spots 


Good hotel accomodations at moderate cost—The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance, all 
those things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, fully describing these out of 
the ordinary recreation resorts. Address— 


W. S. Cookson F. W. Dwyer E. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
917 Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St, Boston ay, 306 Park Bldz., Pittsburg 
W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL :. Tig Be o. 
Pass. Traffic Manacer. Mortreal Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal $ : : 4 E $ Pe, ? 
¢ wy 4 . 
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THE TRAP 


Rod and Gun and Motor Sports in Canada is the Official Organ ef the 


Dominion of Canada Trap-Shooting Association. All 


communications 


should be addressed to W. A. Smith, Editor ‘““The Trap” Kingsville, Ont. 


TOURNAMENT DATES. 


May 6th—Ridgetown, Ont., C. H. Eastlake, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

May 24th—Pastime Gun Club, Stratford, Ont., 
Wm. Boles, Secretary. 

July 5th and 6th—Alberta Provincial Tourna- 
ment at Calgary, H. C. Andrew, Calgary, Secre- 
tary. 

July 26th, 27th and 28th—Pacific Indians, at 
Nelson, B.C., W. A. Ward, Nelson, B.C., Secretary. 


GUN GOSSIP. 


The Pastime Gun Club, Stratford, Ont., offer 
a very attractive programme for their Victoria 
Day tournament. It consists of 150 targets. 
Events 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, comprising 100 targets, is 
for birds only, with optional sweeps, entrance fee 
the five events for targets $3.00 with ten aver- 
age prizes running from $7.00 to $3.00 with a 
$3.00 additional prize for every two entries over 
20. Events 1, 5 and 8 are the usual sweeps, 
divided Jack Rabbit, Rose and Cliss. All shoot 
from 16 yards. 
offered and the programme should look good to 
the average shooter. 


The trap shooting event of the season in the 
West will be the annual tournament of the Pac- 
ific Indians at Nelson, B.C.. Under the energetic 
management of the local members, aided by the 
efficient secretary of the Nelson Club, Mr. W. A. 
Ward, a capital programme has been prepared 
and it is confidently anticipated that over one 
hundred trap shooters will attend the tournament 
and endeavour to obtain their share of the $800 
added money as well as the special prizes, medals, 
etc., etc. 


SASKATCHEWAN GAME PROTECTIVE GUN 
CLUB. 

Prospects are very bright for a strong Gun 
Club this season at Pegina, in connection with 
the Saskatchewan Game Protective Association. 
The opening shoot took place on Good Friday 
when a high wind made rather ragged scores. 
Local business men have provided a number of 
prizes which will be put up a couple at a time, 
for the weekly Saturday shoots. Scores at first 
shoot at 25 targets, the gold button going to 
W. M. VanWalkenburg: 


WevieovanWalkenburge ......0..0.5.. cucu. 22 
Situ, . . . SERS SRE AS ee ee et 18 
EGU a 2 ce ons a woe eee 16 
PINEDA eo ee a SP 15 
Gu Spat el it ee et Et 14 
Vilna ee ee eee 14 


About $50 in average prizes is. 


DOW: +... sels. .diayacte ee pees oe oe 12 
Barkley ..22 22.4 .2.cy aacete eae 12 
JONES © oe. S00. 2 a Se oe esate (= 12 


WHAT EDMONTON WANTS. 


“What we want in this city is a good live 
yun Club,” said one of the best sporting men 
in Edmonton. “It is a gentlemen’s game,” said 
he, “and with the other branches of sport that 
are being promoted in the city I think it is 
time that we made some definite showing along 
the line of an active Gun Club. 

“The Pendennis Hotel,’ said the same gentle- 
man, “is prepared to shoot any five men in the 
city as an opening event for the season. We 
will not shoot for a wager, but we feel that we 
woula like to promote this sport, and make this 
challenge.” 


REMARKABLE SCORING AT NELSON TRAPS. 


Some wonderful scoring was done at the Nelson 
traps recently in spite of some wind and a bad 
light. A squad consisting of C. D. Blackwood, 
G. P. Wells, C. H. Ink, A. Bishop, and Kramer, 
at one stage of the shoot, fired at 125 clay 
pigeons and brought down all ‘but six of them 
What makes the performance all the more re- 
markable is the permanent handicap of a bad 
background, the soaring disks showing up indis- 
tinctly against the surrounding cliffs. In_ this 
particular round, Blackwood killed 23 out of 25, 
Wells and Ink each made a possible, and bishop 
and Kramer duplicated Blackwood’s feat. 

The scoring in the whole match was very good 
apart from this special feature. The following 
scores were made: At 50 targets—Wells 48, 
Ink 8, Bishop 45, Blackwood 44, Kramer 43, 
Ward 37, Larsen 37, Read 35, Lapointe 25, Hay 
25. At 25 targets—Hartley 21, Tierney 14, R. 
Bishop 12. 

Ink and Wells tied for possession of the gold 
button for the week, A. Bishop won the silver 
button, and Blackwood the bronze. 


GLADSTONE (MAN) GUN CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Gladstone Gun Club 
was held on March twenty-fourth. There was 
a representative gathering and the enthusiasm 
displayed augers a mos* successful season. The 
following officers were elected for 1910:— 

Patrons A. Meigher, M. P.; Dr. J. W. Arm- 
strong, M. P. P. 

Hon. Preside1it W. Williams. 

Hon. Vice-presidents, C. E. Barthe; H. E. John- 
stone. 

President, W. T. Conner. 
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WINCHESTER 


22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
THE TEN-SHOT REPEATER Oe 


THAT RELOADS _ 


fFSELF 


For camping, canoeing, auto- 

mobiling, or any outing, this novel 
<A little repeater affords more pleasure 
P ey than any other gun. Being reloaded by 
oT recoil, it is only necessary to pull the trigger 
“Se foreach shot. It shoots clean and inexpensive 


cartridges, is easy to load and light to carry. 


IT MAKES AN OUTING OUTFIT COMPLETE 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition—the Red WO 
Brand—are Made for Each Other and Sold Everywhere. 


PP 


TO 
GUN OWNERS 


Here is the economical 
way to buy the famous 
*3-in-One’”’ oil. New 50- 
cent size contains 8 oz. or 
8 times as much as a 10- 
cent bottle. You get 3 oz. 
more oi! without one cent 
more of cost. 


9? 
“3-IN-ONE 
gives the oldest gun a new 
lease of life!—keeps anew 
gun from getting old! Oils 
every delicate action part 
—makes magazine, trig- 
ger, Shel extractor, hame 
mer, break joints work 
promptly, properly. Never 
hardens or gums ne mat- 
ter how long gun stands. 
Never evaporates. Won't 
dry out—or collect dust. 
Contains no acid. “3-in- 
One” removes dirt and 
grease—and every particle 
of burnt powder (black 
or smokeless) residue. 
Cleans and polishes the 
stock. Positively pre- 
vents rust, leading or pit- 
ting. Solightit penetrates 
pores of metal and forms 
a delicate, imperceptible 
coat that is absolutely 
impervious to wind or 
weather or any climate. 


*$ IN-ONE’’ OIL CO. 
55 NEW ST , New York City 


inom ikas, 


Put up inthis size 
especialiy for hunters and 
sportsmen. Try this new 
size—once, at all sporting 
goods dealers, hardware, 
etc. 


FREE generous sample 


bottle and big 
dictionary sent onrequest. 
Library Slips worth 5 per 
cent of cost with every 
bottle. Save them and 
get magazines free. 
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FANS-POUSHES. 
oAEVENTS RUST: 
LUBRICATES 28 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 
SEWING MACHINES 


| TALKING MACHINES 
THRARY SLIPS saved) Busco sie 
ONE IN EVERY PACKAGE } TWaEE 1m OME OL COF 
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Vice-president W.I .Freek. 
Secretary-treasurer. J. Scott Cameron. 
Field Captain, Asberry Singleton. 
Executive Committee, W. Boyd, Dr. 
James, J. J. Leaman. 
_ It was decided to hold a crow shoot on a 
date to be chosen by the executive. 
The date of the annual tournament will be 
published after. 


NS iV 


TORONTO DOINGS. 
BALMY BEACH CLUB SHOOT. 


The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach 
Gun Club was held on their grounds Woodbine, 
on April 2nd. The weather was fine and a good 
turnout of the members were on kand. W. Mce- 
Duff won the silver spoon as high gun for the 
day :— 


Shot at. Broke. 


AD OGUNG re ere ae occ ek are hae ccs 55 38 
MN Or AIOE a ene ee ee SS dN 55 38 
PIPER MER ORSI yi Ciera ne: FPA. ue apckes ays os sy 75 61 
EL DAU IS oe kn) 89 ceo Beto ee ketenes 45 33 
1a 6 Ce 60 42 
PMO MEL OGOSON wel ek was vloe ahaa. 35 27 
wo kei 5 cnt) h 7 Re * Sik rete ean Bae ey ae 35 26 
(413 Dig MN ae we ean aeons 2 Cees pee 75 64 
OBL ING UE SNe Cafe ee oe ae he eto 35 30 
ROSENTNS os Fs ee ee rd OS io on ds 80 66 
RETO NOLES Liter tie hak Te ces Sat as 35 32 
VMS Meher PAR te tase 25 18 
SEE re Oe ee eR Sp ea 30 19 


WOODSTOCK GUN CLUB SHOOT. 


A good sized crowd was in attendance at the 
grounds of the Woodstock Gun ‘Club on April 9th, 
when the memebrs of the club held a very suc- 
eessful shoot. Some good scores were made, 
considering the high wind that was blowing 
throughout the entire afternoon. 

Following are some of the scores: — 


S.A. Be 

UNS LMLORGR GE nS ee ee eRe 25 10 
Ti, AGE ar itl. foes anne a Ie ie 45 
ME PIOU UAE OE trots Sioier-s ata ke haf orc 115 59 
WD) IVESEAILOV ANON Senta ay. (02 leave Bota os 35 20 
PMPOTIUCON Vek ee hee Se ie 50 Bie 
TEDW GSES GT am ipl PR Red ae 50 32 
PS MUTCD Ge Fs MOI or RIO ois te hd late hod 60 26 
GE Ry CoN ee Pee as ee ae B 20 11 
i SPM CHOU MEN CS tA SET cw avciet Seienees and cies > 50 46 
We WAVE Dler ws oo ce Pesta eee 50 38 
Bi MDI COLMA Meira ss aiosreicttin 4s tts See kode 20 10 
BAY, TROUT UTA oo ose hie het ote sah cutee: 5 2 
Totals 555 336 


INGERSOLL. 


The following are the scores made by Ingersoll 
Gun Club on Friday March 25th:— 


S.A iB: 
Weetemharpyson . 20. .5...4...\. Perse cue!) be 
Mp Vw pally 2 v4 58 
Geo:a2 Nichols 2 2)... ..,. S. BSE 70 57 
Geo siemens ke ec oan. 25 22 
eyne isnsituie St). i 25 18 
AS VWallisgnconwneee ie. ae gui. se 25 16 
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.of the various events: 


Scores on April 14th Conditions, wind Light; 
Distance 16 yards. 


R.. .B. Harris 269-4 eee eee 25 22 

Geo: Janson: \s.. csi Agehe ee eee 25 22 
Wd. Kirbyson <n) eae enor 25 « Ve 22a am 
LW. Partlow toes ee eee ci ana 5 ok 25 241, Ge 
A, Williamson 7-782 ae eee 25 15° 
Geo, \Ganer 22 3220322 G ee aes 20 £9°1R4 
Geo: Nichols! 4. 4s ee ee eee 15 ne fab a 
S.C) Hyde: Ons pee cee eee 15 97s 
John. “Melieod<3 22a0 eee ee ee 15 9 


a 
CHATHAM (ONT) GUN CLUB. g 
The Chatnam Gun Club is proving one of tne i 
most successful organizations ever started in the * 
city. Their weekly shoots are being very largely j 
attended and a great deal of interest is being : 
evinced in the sport. The mémbers are making | — 
arrangemen s to have a tournament, which will _ 
n. doubt prove of a great deal of interest to the 
members. 

Recently, the club installed an Ideal Leggett — 
trap of the latest design. The trap operator — % 
sits in a partially underground compartment, 4 
which operates on a pivot at his will, and it is ~~ 
so made that it is impossible for him to know 
who is shooting. The spring which throws out 
the bird is operated by a lever behind the marks- 
man. The club is now talking of installing q 
bench seats and later on a club hhouse. : 

At a recent shoot the following are the scores a 


No. 1, ten birds—Jack Aitkin 9, ‘W. Palucci 5, 
W. Wells 7, F. Dolsen 10, W. Nichol 6. : 
No. 2—Dr. Neil Smith 5, E. Fremlin 6, Dave 
Down 2, Mr. Smithers 3. 
No. 3.-W. B. Wells 7, Gordon Bennett 5, 
W. Palucci 4, Jack Aitkin 7, F. Dolsen 8. — : 
No. 4—H. G. Hodges 4, W. Nicnol 5, Dr. Smith ie 
7, E. Fremlm 6, Mr. Smithers ie ; 
No. 5—W. B Wells 7, Fred Dolsen. ve Fred 
Seullard 5, W. Palueci 6, Jack iAitkin 7, 
No 6—Dr. Smith 3, G. “Bennet 5, Mr. Smithers 4, 
H. G. Hodges 4, E. "Fremlin 7. 
No. 7—W. Nichol 7, W. B. Wells 6, W. Palucei 
7, Fred Dolsen 7, Jack Aitkin 10. 
No. 8—Fred Senllard 5, W. Nichol 9, I. Fremlin 
8, Dr. Smith e Mr. Smithers 7. 
No. 9.—W. Wells 4, H. G. Hodges ”, Jack 
Aitkin 9, W. =e eci 6, Fred Dolsen 6. 
No. 10—W. Nichol 8, Dr. Smith 8, G. Bennett 
8, G. MecGarvin 6. Jack Aitkin 5. sr 
No. 11—Fred Dolsen 8, Mr. Smithers 5, Geo. 
MeGarvin 6, E. Fremlin 3, W. Palucci 5. oan 


Mr. C. 0. LeCompte continues to do good work 
with his Lefever gun. At the tournament of the — 
Whiteville Gun Club, held at Whiteville, Tenn, 
on March fifteenth the won the high average, 
breaking 190 out of 200. While M.. LeCompte is 3% 
a clever shooter hs never fails to attribute a good 
proportion of his success to the excellencies of his — 
gun, It must not be forgotten that this gun ~ 
won the World’s Championship at the Olympic) _— 
games in London, England. |All interested in’ 


firearms should apply to the Lefever Arms Com- ~ 
Y., and secure a copy, of “8 


pany, Syracuse, N. 
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——= Cut*Open a —— 


DOMINION 


Notice the quality and amount of wadding used. 
See how absolutely flat the wads are seated on the 
powder, with exactly the same pressure for each 


SHELL. 


Observe that Canadian Shot is now as round, as 
uniform, and as well chilled as any manufactured. 


Take a Dixons’ or other measure, and prove that 
Dominion Shells have the full powder and _ shot 
charge as marked on the box and the top wad. 
Ask critical friends and see if they are not using 
Dominion Shells, Rifle and Pistol Cartridges even 
more on account of the quality than the price. 
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their new catalogue which will tell them all 
about these fine guns. 


The Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, Butte, Mont., 
defeated the Winchester Rod and Gun Club, New 
Haven, Ct., April 7th, 1910, in the special match 
shoot for the indoor rifle championship of the 
United States. They won py a margin -f six 
points—scores of the two teams being 986 and 
980 respectively. By winning the match, the 
Rocky Mountain team secures the title of the best 
indoor rifle shots in the United States, and also 
will be presented with a beautiful Silver Loving 
Cup. The tournament, which has just been con- 
clude., was held under the auspices of the 
National Ri‘le Association of America, and twelve 
clubs from different parts of the country were 
entered in this National Contest. Besides win- 
ning the championship, the Rocky Mountain Rifle 
Club has the record of making the highest scores 
of the Tourney, 985 and 986. 

The Rocky Mountain Rifle Club won this splen- 
did victory with Stevens Rifles, which rifles de- 
monstrated once more their wonderful “Bull’s eye 
Accuracy.” The Winchester Rod and Gun Club 
was equippea with Winchester Rifles. 

The winning Stevens Rifles will be put in a 
gless case by the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club and 
inscribed, “The Rifles which won the Champion- 
ship of the United States.” 


ROSS RIFLE WILL BE ADMITTED. 


The council of the Nation Rifle Association 
having received certificate of the Canadian depart- 
ment of militia and defence that the Ross rifle 
mark two, double star, is the recognized service 
arm of the wominion, the council has decided to 
treat it and mark two as admissable in all 
competitions for service rifles at Bisley. 


A remarkable record with a Ross rifle was 
made by Sergeant Major Wallingford, of the 
British Army, at Hythe, England, on September 
21st. last. ‘Ar three ranges—300, 500 and 600 
yards he made the highest possible, scoring 35 
at each range, making a total of 105. The wind 
was steady and vhe light good but the position 
of the sun for some time rendered the target 
somewhat difficult. This highly creditable re- 
cord affords a grand testimony not only to 
Sergeant Major Wallingford’s ski. and accuracy 
in shooting but also to the efficiency of the 
Ross rifle. 


RIFLE FACTS FROM A SPORTSMAN’S VIEW 
POINT. 


The discussions and criticisms of the various 
types of sporting and military rifles manufac- 
tured in this country and abroad today disclose 
the foct that there is a great chance for improve- 
ment in construction to keep abreast with the 
d-mand for speed, simplicity, strength and beauty 
in everything mechanical. 

All sportsmen are familiar with the bolt-action 
military rifle and the lever-action sporting rifle. 
Each has advantages over the other according to 


- an opportunity for improvement. 
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how and where it is to be used. 
durability and ease of repair of the military bolt 
type appeals to the sportsman going out for 
big game in the wilderness, away from civilization 
and a repair shop; while the man who is going to 
hunt near home for his game, is often attracted by 
the appearance, weight, balance and speed of 
fire of the lever action rifle. 

Yet neither of these actions is a simple, natural 
or rapid action. They require the operator to 
make too many movements with his hands in 
reloading. 
very expert, cannot reload with his lever action 
for a second quick shot, without losing his sight, 
and with the military bolt action, even the ex- 
pert would have to sight again. 

The writer is interested in watching the success 


of a new highpower rifle, made by the Standard ~ 


Arms Company, of Wilmington, Delawara. The 
old, but natural, trombone or slide action is used 
for reloading this rifle. The advantage of this 
lies in the fact that the operator is not obliged 
to remove his rifle from his shoulder nor his 
eye from the game in order to reload for a 
second shot. He performs the reloading with’ 
his left hand, which is on or near the action 
slide when he fires the first shot. His right 
hand still holds the rifle in position against 
his shoulder. The sportsman is thus able to fire 
two or more shots rapidly that with a lever 
or bolt action rifle. 

The magazine of the modern rifle also offers 
For high power 
cartridges the tubular magazine is never con- 
sidered, as it is dangerous to feel the cartridges 
with the nose of one against the primer of the 
next, and also because the balance of the rifle is. 


changed as the magazine becomes empty. The © 


revolving magazine is also unsatisfactory, as it is ~ 
hard to load and equally hard to unload, and 
without an indicator it is impossible to know how 
many it contains at any time. The box magazine 
is the best of the three types, but the general 
criticism has been that it gives a clumsy appear- 
ance to the rifle. It either projects too far 
from the bottom if the cartridges are piled one 
above the other, or it is too broad when the cart- 
ridges are staggered, as in a military arm. 
Again, the Standard rifle seems to have over- 
come the difficulties of the box magazine. There 
is no protruding magazine. It is part of the 
frame and offers no obstructions or projections to 
spoil the smooth appearance of the rifle or strike 
the hand of the operator. To load the magazine, 
it is only necessary to press on the spring caten 


on the bottom, and the cover will fly open. — 


Five cartridges may be dropped in, which will 
fall into a staggered position. The cover may 
then be closed with a spring lock. To remove 
the cartridges, it is only necessary to open the 
cover and they will drop out into the hand. 
No clip is required for loading, and no pumping 
for unloading this magazine. 

Another satisfactory point about the new 
‘Standard is the position of the safety. It is 
inside the trigger-guard, just forward of the trig- 
ger, where it can be pushed off “safe” with the 
trigger finger, just before firing. This avoids the. 


Tae strength, — 


Further, a sportsman, unless he is — 


\ 


f 
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The Sensation of the Firearms Industry 


This little book tells more matter-of-fact 
truths about American sporting rifles of all 
kinds than any book ever written. Better still, 
it is right up-to-date—the last word. Tells 
why the new 


STANDARD, RIFLES 


are the best in the world—and proves it. Describes the various 
principles of automatic rifles of all types. Makes no statement or 
claim that is not explained or proven. Sets the pace for straightfor- 
ward advertising. A powerful stimulus to the ammunition trade. 
It is making trade everywhere—the sort of trade that comes back 
for more. 


SHOOTING 


Your jobber should have copies for free distribution. Ifhe cannot supply you, write to us. 
The followinz Canadian jobbers carry stock of Standard Rifles and can ship promptly :-— 


LONDON—D. H. Howden & Co., Ltd. TORONTO-H. S. Howland Sons & Co. 
Be ss gad Reserves: WINNIPEG—Miller-Morse Hardware Co. 
STANDARD ARMS COMPANY, 

118 F Street Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 


ITS THE POWDER 
THAT MAKES THE SHOT GO 


Remember This 
When Ordering Your Shot Shells and Specify 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


The “Regular and Reliable” Brands 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


The Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


. 


_the muzzle. 
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aggravation that so often happens in moments of 
excitment when taking a quick aim and finding 
the rifle on safe, and then having to feel around 
for the safety. In this rifle the safety is arrang- 
ed to lock the sear and the trigger, so that 
there is no danger of an accidentai shot from 
jarring or dropping the rifle when cocked. 

There is no danger of a premature explain. 
The cocking pin, which controls the locking and 
cocking of the rifle, holds the firing pin away 
from the primer, and there can be no explosion 
until the rifle is fully locked. 


The clever ‘take-dawn’ device is also a feature 
of the Standard. The two main parts of the 
Tifle are simply and securely locked together by 
a plug at one end of the frame or stock section, 
and a spring lock at the other. It is only nec- 
essary to press on this spring lock through a hole 
in the frame, back of the guard, and the two 
parts of the rifle may be instantly separated, 
leaving the entire mechanism exposed, yet safe- 
ly housed and firmly fixen in both sections. 


The above improvements and advantages, as 
they seem to the writer, do not apply alone to 
the Standard hand-operated rifle. The gas-oper- 
ated automatic rifle manufactured by the same 
company is essentially the same as the hand- 
operated, with the addition of a most efficier: 
automatic action. 


This action is entirely different from that used 
in any other shoulder arm. The power used 
to eject the empty shell and feed the next cart- 
ridge into the barrel chamber, is taken from 
behind the moving bullet. 
This pressure is transmitted through 
an adjustable valve at the end of the barrel. 
drives back a piston in a small cylinder und>r 
the barrel, and compresses the action =rring. This 
rearward motion unlocks and withdriws the 
breech-block, and ejects the empty ol-cli back and 
over the head of the operator. The backward 
pressure is instantly relieved when the bullet 
leaves the barrel, and the action spring carries 
the breech block forward again, feeding the next 
cartridge into the barrel chamber and locking 
and cocking the rifle. 


The advantages of this system of automatic 
action are many, ViZ: 


ist—It is simple, safe and sure. 

2nd—The breech lock is rigidly locked. 

3rd—The full energy of the powder charge is 
expended on driving the bullet. The automatic 
action does not begin until the bul'et has reach- 
ed its maximum or muzzle velocity. 

4th—The power of ejection of the empty shell 
is adjustable. 

5th—The recoil of the rifle is diminished to a 
minimum, and spread over a longer period of 
time, thus eliminating the disturbing kick of the 
high-power rifle. 

6th—The strength, accuracy, balance and ‘beau- 
ty of the rifle are not spoiled by the addition 2 


the automatic mechanism. 


The prices of these Standard rifles, both the 
gas and hand-operated, are a little higehr than 
the prevailing prices of American rifles, but a 
little lower than the better grade of European 
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just before it leaves - 
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arms. 


best suits his needs and fancy. 


In conclusion the writer thinks that the Stan- 
dard will prove itself to be a great and satisfac- 


tory improvement in American rifle construction. 


WESTERN ONT. TRAPSHOOTERS LEAGUE 


Representatives of the Gun Clubs of Stratford, 
Brantford, Woodstock and _ Ingersoll 
Brantford on April 21st and organized the West- 
ern Ontario Trapshooters’ League for the season. 
The following officers were elected: 


President—Alex. W. Fisher, Stratford. 


Vice-President—B. W. Glover, London. — as 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. A. B. Cuteliffe, Brant- 


ford. 


Executive Committee—Mr. 
Ingersoll, and W. A. Bonnett, Woodstoek. 


It was not definitely learned whether Lonaon ta 


would enter a team, but instractions were given 
to the -secretary to get in couch with them. 
If London enters it will be a five team league as 
formerly, but if not some other team is likely to 
enter. 


Prizes will be given to the winners of tie 


league, to a five-man team, to a two-man team 
and to the highest average on the longest run. 
No schedule has been drawn up, but this will 
receive attention as soon as possible. 
London has sinee decided not to join. 


LETHBRIDGE (ALTA.) GUN CLUB. 

The Lethbridge (Alta.) Gun Club held their 22nd 
annual meeting on March 9th. The attendance 
was larger than usual and a great deal of en- 
thusiasm shown. Mr. W. Over was elected 
Hon. President, and Mr. O. B. Stafford reelected 
President, F. R. Agnew Secretary-Treasurer, W. 


S. Shover, \Assistant Secretary, and J. E. Leth- — 


bridge, N. D. Dawson, J. C. Livingstone, H. P. 
Withers and Le Koy Coons, Directors. The Direc- 
tors’ 
showed the club to be in finst-class shape. It 
was decided to have a registered tournament on 
July sth and 9th, these dates following the Cal- 
gary tournament. The club will shoot over an 
Ideal Leggett trap. 
of trade representatives at their tournament, and 
think if the shell, gun and powder companies 
knew more about the West they would send more 
of their good men out to visit. The club counts 
particularly on having “Dominion” Dunk with 
them at their tournament. 

The club will hold regular spoon shoots through- 
out the season, the President, Mr. Stafford, having 
kindly donated a spoon for each class A, B and ©, 
each week. Whenever a spoon is won the win- 
ner is handicapped one bird, so he will have to 
shoot some to get more than two or three spoons. 


The club have one of the finest grounds in the 


West and are glad to welcome visitors any time. 


. 


W. J. Kirbyson, 


They hope to see a number 


However, a Sportsman 1s not often gov- 
erned by the price when selecting a rifle which — 


- 


and Secretary’s report were received and — 


met at | 
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IVER JOHNSON 


Sharp, smooth action, safety and accuracy are combined as 
never before ina small arm—in the New lver Johnson Revolver. 


Spiral Springs of Tempered Steel 


Every spring of the old-style flat type has been replaced by the most 
durable types of spring made—spiral and round wire springs of drawn tempered steel. The U. S. Govern- 
ment army rifle, which is the finest in the world, has spiral springs throughout wherever they can be used. 
The reason is obvious. The Iver Johnson is the on/y revolver so equipped. Hence it is the one you can 
trust absolutely to act surely and positively at all times. And the famous safety lever, simple but sure, 


el 


FW MOD 
. \i 4 


"alah amoral ‘Hammer the Hammer” 

IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rimfire cart- 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32 or 38 center- 7 00 
ridge, 32 or 38 centerfire cartridge ..................0000 $6.00 PITS CALETA S Cre eck soceavateucdowacdduactcapnccues abacaveaeeaubaskaes $ . 


Nearly all firearms dealers carry Iver Johnson revolvers. Where unobtainable locally, we ship direct on receipt of price. 
he owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel mark the genuine. 


Send for our new technical catalogue, illustrated, which tells all about the New Models. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 15/7 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


| New YoRE—99 Chambers Street. Hampurc, GERMANY—Pickhuben 4. PaorF1o OoastT—717 
Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Lonpon, ENGLAND—40 Queen Street, Cheapside, E. C. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Jolinson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 6 


‘M.R.M.’ SHOT 
Helps good shooting 


Take precautions and specify 


LYMAN PATENT RECEIVER SIGHT 


Ee 
WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
Model 1903 


‘a 


for this brand with over 30 
years’ reputation for being 


uniform, round and true to size. 


No. 45 Price $3.50 
With Cup Disc $3.75 


se gee 


Montreal Rolling Mills Co. 


MONTREAL 


Aperture is fitted with peep, and is also threaded 
for Disc. 


The graduated scale on slide and method of elevat- 
ing permit very close adjustment. Send for catalogue. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


Middlefield, Ct., U.S. A. 
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The fouowiny are the scores made at the open- 


ies g in April, ae event being at 25 The Next Time Your Gun 
Le BOB. Requires Doctoring 


Pat ORC OUT IN ee coc eines < ewpeeiusiege one 21 THINK OF 


1 AB UN hs ae] Megs S emma pi pat ot aii ess Aa Pare Ue 18 18 
tanita... Aeon ike. 16 20 ALEX JOHNSTON 
Siietrerrd = tA wbee = 2s wits Bye ae ates me ats 19 20 é 


necer EN eens AER ory BON gee ei es Ae ; FE 494 Eastern Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


SRDS Ge a ea AE ea ey eee a Pern By are 12 18 <1. : 
s Whe has every facility for choke boring, 
LAPT 8 GES SG aS APO a RS ee cae 17 19 5 z siz 
Sasnad: restocking, browing and repairing guns. 
B. Yeu can make no mistake in bringing or 
NT a) Se Ueda agra eSnips eH 18 sending your gun to him. 
SUSE ED ci eps Sd eg ng rao er 22 
LT LES ENT a RS! 5 en a ba eR pe 19 
\gt yg eBe Ls bn 2 ee ST i eer Sees Same eee 13 
BULA el eee oe hee so ee ees sets 11 Write us to-day for particulars re securing subscriptions 
Cunningham. H 21 for the Motor Magazine of Canada. We offer a liberal 
= = a TTR A wala ry A SEE? dO Re x commission on new subscriptions secured for our magazine. 
Sari Co) i eee Je, I en ee 20 Address— 
Barbee: ro eee. Sasa Sele ea 16 THE MOTOR MAGAZINE OF CANADA, 


eerie ws, Ma Pir) ys See hele Ochs ot ne se eene en esas 20 5 King St:, West, Toronto, Ont. 


MALCOLM 
RIFLE 
TELESCOPE 


We have the only practical Telescope and attachments for hunting 
rifles that does not interfere with regular sights. Send for Catalogue to 


R. F. EMMONS, 5 Sherwood St., AUBURN, N.Y. 


Another proof of the wonderful and consistent shooting qualities of 
The PARKER Gun. 

At Cleveland, April 2, L. S. German shot at 50 pairs and broke 96 out of 
the 100 targets shot at. 


A splendid demonstration of the shooting ability of the man and the 
shooting qualities of the “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter relative to 20 gauge guns. 


N.Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


When writing Advertisers kindly mention RoD AND GUN IN CANADA. 
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